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Ahics  Donglasii  as  a  forest  tree,  69 

Absinthe,  9S 

Abutilon  Boule  fie  Xeige,  373 

Acacias,  old  false,  144 

Acacias,     12;  RiceanM.     ijG,     315;    the 

Indian    Thorny    or    Spreading,    47 ; 

lophantha,  223  ;  for  the  conservatory, 

431 
Acer   acuminatum,    371  ;   circinnatnm, 

255  ;  creticum,    143  ;  dissectum,    241 ; 

^auatense,  3;  ibericum,    179;  loba- 

tom,  ti9;  oblongum,    205;  spicatum, 

57,  351 ;  villosum,  93 
Acers,  graftiuLC,  10 
Acineta  Humboldli.  10,  2i 
Acrostic,  garden,  41  i 
Adelaide  Botanic  Garden,  330 
-Echmea  Reginas  22 
Aerides  crassifolium,  "fil 
African  plants,  collections  of,  410 
Agapanthns  umbellatus,  222 
Agariciis  (Amanita)   strobiliformis,  9S; 

gambosus,  4i2 ;  (Tricholoma)   perso- 

natus.  13ti 
Atrave  Jacquiniana,  390 
Agaves,  half-hardy,  415 
Ailantus    as    a  street  tree,    116;  as    a 

timber  tree.  9i  ;  odour  of,  144 
Alexandra  Palace  Giu-dens,  the  opening 

of,  386,  39() 
Alexandra  Palace,  destruction  of  plants 

at,  449;  Rhododeadron  exhibition  at, 

■16.S ;    flower    show    at,     427 ;    Inter- 
national horticultural    exhibition   at, 

251 
Alexandra  promenade,  the,  465 
Almond,  the  dwarf,  352 
Aloysia  citriodora.  41S 
Alpine   plants,    277;  book    on,    by   M. 

Verlot,  156  ;  new,  i-are.  or  neijlccted, 

241,  256,  296,  315,  332,  360 
Amai-antns  salicifolius,  125 
-Vmelanchier  canadensis,  -KXt 
America.  Easter  BeuiTi-  Peai's  in,  237 ; 

EngUsh  Peas  in,  2 
American    Black    Walnut,    56;   Goose- 
berries,   305 ;   Potatoes   in   England, 

23y 
Amorphophallus  Rivieri,  191 
Ampton  Pai'k,  454 
Anemone,  double-blossomed,  312 
Angehca,  502 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  330 
Ants,  345 ;  Osier-bark  steep,  a  cure  for, 

64 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  157,  203,  212, 

323 
Apple  and  the  Pear,  culture  of  the,  28 
Apple  "  cure,"    the,   3o  ;    Gnwenstein, 

the,   2S9 ;    seedless,  226 ;  the    Sweet- 

and-Sour,   237;  the  Mexico,  237 ;  two 

varieties  in  one,  108 ;  blussonis,  496 
Apple  tree,  the  home  of  the,  28 
Apple  trees,  changing  the  tops   of,  to 

Pear,  2S9 ;  our  fii-st,  76 
Apples,  American,  42,  62  ;  how  to  bake, 

98,  442;  French,    in    Covent  Garden 

market,  294 ;  in  barrels,  89 ;  keeping. 

150;  Xewtown  Pippin,  350;  "sweet," 

128.  422 
Appleby,  testimonial  to  Mr.,  470 
Aiiuarium,  Brighton,  42 
Aquile^^ia    aurea  at   Kensington,  390; 

cseruiea,    464 ;    leptocera  lutea,    198 ; 

glandulosa  gigantea,  492 
Arabis,  CEirly  white,  222 
Aralia  Veitchii,  •i'^'i 
Araucaria  Bidwilh,  194;  at  Kew,  232; 

imbricata,  39S 
Arboretum  at  Walsall,  370 
Arboriculture,  lectures  on,  330 
Architecture,  stately,  near  water,  423 
Aretia  Vitaliana,  331 
Arpophyllum  giganteum,  201,  294 
Artichokes,  4-S6 

yVrtificial  flowers,  a  greenhouse  of,  484 
Artocarpus  tucisa,  495 


Amndo  Donax,  316.  364,  493 
Ash  plants  barked  by  mice,  262 
Ashridge  Park,  herbaceous  plants  at, 

418 
Ash,  weeping,  241 
Asparagus,       251.       36-t;      Connover's 

colossal,   114;  culture,  311.   404.   425; 

in  France,  384  ;  flowers,  :i7  ;  French. 

in  Covent  Garden  market,  294 ;  weight 

of,  503 
Aspen,  the  American,  185 
Aster  scorzonerifolius,  381 
Asters,  343 

Astilbe  (SpirEea)  japonica,  178 
Aubrietias.  393 

Auricula  Society  at  Birmingham.  450 
Azalens,  deciduous,  as  indoor    plants, 

258 
Azalea  indica,  343 


Balsam,  the,  131.  276,  373 

Bamboo-like  plants,  new  genus  of,  390 

Bamboo  poisoning,  16 

Bamboos,  160,  453 

Bambusa  aruudinacca,  171 

Bananas,  14 

Bank  Hall,  505 

Banks  r.  tlat  gsound  for  flowers,  96 

Banyan  tree,  the,  115 

Barnstaple,  park  for,  450 

Barton  Hall.  432 

Baskets  of  Roses.  455 

Bath,     Royal     Horticultural    Society's 

show  at,  4:J0  ;  report  of  the,  505 
Baths,  new  Thames,  60 
Battersea  park,  new  rockwork  in,  206; 

ride  in,  274 
Battles,  bark-boring,  63 
Bay  tree,  medicinal  properties  of  the, 

131 
Beaucarnea  recurvata  as  a  house  plant, 

258 
Bedding  plants,  new,  312 ;  moss  balls 

for.  418 
Beech,  the  purple,  369 
Bees  in  flower  gardens,  345 
Beet,  cooking.  308 
Begonia  Seieni,  383 

Belvoir  Castle,  spring  gardening  at,  378 
Berberis  asiatica  as  a  hedge  plant,  434 
Betel  nut,  151 

Beurre  Dubuisson  Pear,  483 
Bidens  atrosan guinea.  125 
Bignonia  capreolata,  278 
Bignonias,  260 

"  Big  trees  "  in  California,  226 
Birch,  the,  as  a  pleasure-ground  tree,  352 
Birmingham  Auricula  Society,  450 
Bitton  long  ago,  -464 ;  spring  flowers  at, 

311 
Blackberries.  American,  29,  82 
Blenheim,  478 

Blinds,  lath,  as  a  shading,  461 
Bine  Hydrangeas,  125 
Boehmeria  nivea,  194 
Boiler,  Weeks's  upright  tubular,  137 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  358 
Borage,  502 

Border  ihe  mixed  shnbbei*y.  1 1 
Bossifpa  linophylla,  474 
Botanical  Locality  Record  Club,  312 ; 

studies,  prize  for,  155 
Botany,  a  general  system  of,  rev.,  307 
Bottom  heat,  materials  for,  114 
Bougainvillea  rosea,  42  ;  at  Greenlands, 

274 
Boughs,  lopping  overhanging,  100 
Bouquet  making,  101,  222;  holder,  bas- 
ket, 223 
Bouquets,  button  hole,  250 
Bous'ardias,  141;  flava,  82 ;  sporting  of,  27 
Boxtetl  Hall.  474 
Branches,  the  beauty  of  bare,  73 
Bread-fruit,  the,  495 


Briar-root  pipes,  57,  131 

Briar  stocks  from  seed,  312 

British  Columbia,  forest  scenery  in,  30 

British  plants,  distribution  of,  198 

Broccoli,  251 ;  Cooling's  Matchless  Win- 
ter, 274  ;  culture  77  ;  from  Cornwtill, 
62 ;  growers,  a  fact  for,  148 ;  North- 
ampton Hero,  350;  Snow's  Winter 
White,  114,  171 

Bromeliads,  catalogues  of,  242  ;  a  singu- 
lar, 373 

Browneas,  182 

Bulb  nomenclature,  49 

Bullfinch,  the,  315.  394,  395 

Bullfiuches  V.  Gooseberry  bushes,  303 

Button-hole  bouquets  and  coat  flowers, 
273 

Buxus  vulgaris  pyramidata,  281 


Cabbage  bug.  a.  9 

Cabbage  Soup,  288 

Cabbages,  79;  from  buds,  14S ;  method 
of  preserving  in  winter,  171,  238  ;  red, 
to  keep  in  winter,  174 

Caladium  esculentura,  431 

Calandrinia  umbellata,  382 

Calendula  oflScinalis,  142 
■  California,  fruit  culture  in,  8S 
'  Cnliforian  flowering  plants  and  shrubs, 
231  ;  Lilies.  1 

Calycanthus,  whice,  241 
:  Camarotis  purpurea,  330 
I  Camassia  esculenta.  434 

Camellias,  as  wall-plants,  162 ;  forcing, 

I      121  :  in  Japan,  194  ;  in  windows,  52  : 

I      propagation  of,  229;  planted  out,  200 

I  Campanula  garganica,  201  ;    turbinata 

elegans,  333 

Canada  Victor  Tomato,  365 

Canarina  campanula.  220 

Canal,  a  tropical,  185 
'  Cantua  dependens,  84,  461 

Cape  bulbs,  a  bouquet  of  flowers  from, 
4S3 
'  Carnations  as  border  flowers,  66;  tree, 
373  ;  propagation  of  ditto,  10 

Carrots,  wintering.  17 

Cascades,  artificial,  242;  at  Virginia 
Water,  459 

Castle  Kennedy,  Conifers  at,  54 
I  Castle  Kenned}'  Fig,  338 

Castor-oil  plant  in  California,  156 
'  Catalpa  svringfefolia,  94 

Catchfly,*Bolander*s,  430 
,  Caterpillars  on  Cabbages,  25 
I  Catkins,  255 

'  Cauliflower,  the  Imperial,  2  ■ 
'  Cedars,  255 

Celery,  33 ;  and  Peas.  405  ~ 
:  Cemeteries,  flowers  for,  286,  455 
!  Cephalotus  follicularis,  401 

Cerastium  edgings,  212 

Cerasus  ilicifolius.  180 

Cerinthe  aspera,  316 

Ceropegias,  140 

Chadacre  Hall.  474 

Chalk  mixed  with  coal  as  fuel,  505 

Chamrebatia  foliolosa,  26,  68 

Chama^cj-parisLawsonianacairulescens, 
255 

Chamajdoreas  as  house  plants,  306 

ChamaTOps  Fortunei,  450,  453 

Champignons  farcos,  79 

Chapel-Oak  of  Allouville,  161 

Cheimatobia  brumata,  85 

CheiTy,    new    ornamental,    5,    69 ;  the 
'      Holly-leaved.  131 

Chestnut  timber,  400 ;  dni-ability  of,  322  ; 
I      trees  at  Chiswick,  390 
i  Chicory,  adulteration  of,  82 
.  Chinese  Primula,  culture  of  the,  199 

Chiswick  Gardens,  Potatoes  in,  390; 
late  frost  at,  390 

Chiswick  House,  bedding  plants  at,  390 

Chlorococcum  vulgare,  410,  430 


'  Christmas  flowers  in  New  York,  149 ; 

Roses,  208 ;  tree,  political,  in  Paris,  22 
Chrysanthemums  for  the  conservatory, 

275;  in  bloom  in    June.  430;    Royal 

Horticultural  Society's  show  of,  294 
Chr^^sopa  perla,  217 
Churchyards,  443 ;  evergreen  trees  for, 

434 
Chysis  bractescens,  260 
Cinchona  cultivation  in  India,  33  ;  Neil- 

gherry.  Ill  ;  variations  in,  350 
Cinerarias  with  '*  blind  "  trusses,  221 
CLssus  discolor,  174 
Cistuses  for  the  wild  garden,  371 
Clematises,  251 ;  spring-flowering.  335, 

331 
Chanthus    magnificus,    334;    puniceus, 

291,  464 
Climate  and  vegetation,  117,  131 
Climbers,  coiLservatory,  334 
Clumber,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  New- 

ca^itle,  263 
Coal,  plant  origin  of,  231 
Coat  flowers,  34:j 
Coba-a  scandens  variegata.  373 
Coccocypselum  discolor,  239 
Cocoa-iiut  Palm,  462 ;  pudding,  79 
Cocos  uucifera,  462  ;  WeddeUiana,  130 
Ccelogj-no  cristata,  82 
Coflee,  discovery  of,  46 
Colas  jugosus,  330 
Coldham  Hall,  474 

Coloured  glass,  experiments  with,  36 
Columbia  Mock  Orange,  233 
Conifera\  illustrated  works  on,  131 ;  our 

newer,  451 
Conifer  avenues  and  old  Yews,  206 
Conifers    and  rabbits,  5;    for   general 

planting,  32 ;  as  hedge  plants.  33,  69  ; 

at  Cattle  Kennedy,  54;  cuttings  of, 

281 ;  Japan,  400 ;  priming,  69 ;  zones 

of,  340 
Conservatory,  a  natural.  111  ;  climbers, 

334 ;  new, "in  Central  Park,  New  York, 

137 
Cool  greenhouse  exhibition  plants,  240 
Copings,  living,  306 
Corchr)rus  (Kerria)  japonica,  100 
Cork  Ferneries,  moistening,  357 
Cortusa  Matthioli,  49,  96 
Corydalis  nobilis  and  bracteata,  313 
Cossus  ligniperda,  203 
Cottage  gardens,  Devonshire,  8 ;  window 

gardening,  258 
County  court  costs,  216 
Cowan's  heating  apparatus,  373 
CranbeiTy  crop,  150 
Cranberries  in  New  Jersey,  174 
Crassula  lactea,  42 
Creeping  Fig,  331 
Crickets.  395 
Crioceris  inerdigera,  345 
Crocus  enemies,  217, 245,  308,  453  ;  roots, 

destruction  of ,  278  ;  veluchensis,  212 
Crocuses,  257  ;  autumn -blooming,  464 
Cross-breeding,  23J 
Croton  Hookeri,45  ;  undulatum,  118 
Ci'yptomeria  pungeus  rubiginosa,  322 
Crystal    Palace,    252;    a    Turkish,    72; 

commemoration    fete,     450 ;     flower- 
show  at  the,  407 
Cuckoo-flower,  singular,  433 
Culford  Hall,  412 
Cultivation,  deep,  465 
Cupressiuea;,  colours  of,  281 
Currants,  standard,  30 
Cycads,  282 
Cyclamen    Peakeanum,    2 ;    porsicum, 

42  ;  vernum.  330 
Cyclamens,  double,  2;  fertiUzation  of, 
*133 ;    hardy,    361 ;    spring -floweiing, 

102 
Cypress,  the  deciduous,  338,  352;  the 

'yellow,  143 
Cypresses,  names  of,  116 
Cypripedium  barbatum    graniliflorum, 

474 ;    caudatum,     313 ;     Fairieanum, 

431 ;    Veitchii,     239 ;    villosum,     415 ; 

Dominianum,  400 
Cytisus  purpurascens,  410 
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■Oaffodils,  collection  of,  291 

Diiisies  for  edgings,  -478 

Diiisy,  new  pink  variegated,  222 

Dnudelion,  improved,  37 

Daphne  indica,  rubra,  201 

Darnel  Grass,  the.  not  poisonous,  22S 

Darwin,  Mr.,  on  Primrosee,  <tc.,  416 

Dasylirion  ^'lancuni.  23 

Datisca  cannabina,  391 

Davallia  Mooreana,  121 

Davis  Memorial  prize,  390 

Decoration,  dinner  table,  -411 

Delphinium  nudicaule  elatius,  477 

Dendrobium  Hillii,  102  ;  nobile,  46 

Dennis's  small  greenhouse,  137 

Deptford  Park.  450 

Descent  of  the  sap,  03 

Devonshire  cottage  gardens,  8;  custom, 

a,  167 
Dianthus  alpinus,  390  j  barbatus  atro- 

purpureus,  245 
Diapensia  Lapponica,  361 
Dietfenbachia  picta  172;  Baraquiniana, 

38 
DiefFenbachias,  acrid  properties  of,  276 
Dinner-tnble  decoration,  343,  411 
Dinner-tables,  illumination  of,  78 
Diosp.\TOS  Kaki  in  Japan,  156 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  505 
Dodders,  the,  480 
Dodecatheon  integrifolium,  464 
Dog's-tooth  Violet,  294;    the  gigantic, 

212 
Douglas  Oak,  the,  322,  340 
Drac«na  Dennisonii,  335 
Dracsenas,  259;  as  bedding  plants,  477 
Dragon  tree  at  Cadiz.  410 
Draper's  Company's  garden,  251 
Drinkstone  Park,  454 
Drumlanrig    Castle,    123;    the  kitchen 

garden  at,  145 


Early -flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  197 

Easter  Beurre  Pears  from  California,  22 

East  Sutton,  357 

Echinopsis  valida,  219 

Edgings  for  suburban  gardens.  393 

Edwards.  Mr.,  testimonial  to,  194 

Edwardsia  graudifiora,  352 

Egg  plant,  17,  37 

Egypt,  winter  gardens  in,  155 

Egyptian  petrified  forests,  179 

Elder-tree,  the,  160:  the  Canadian,  180 

Elm.  the  Weeping,  434 

Embothrinms  at  South  Kensington,  390 

Epidendrum  bicomutuni,  330  ;  cnemido- 

phorum,  330;  erubescens,  22 
Epiphytes  on  a  prostrate  tree.  7 
Epping  forest,  preservation  of,  22 
Equisetum  Drummondii,  450 
Erodiiim  guttatum.  382 
Espaliers,  low  v.  high,  289 ;  Pears  for, 

237 
Eucalyptus  Globulus,  the  new  drug,  33 
Eucharis  amazonica,  12 
Euonymus  ratlicans,  09 
Euphorbia  amy  gdaloides,  63;  jacquiniae- 

flora,  219 
Euphorbias  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  470 
Euryale  ferox,  450 
Everlastings,  323 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  352  453 
Eyemouth  and  Paston  School  gardens, 

370 


February,  temperature  of,  198 

Fences,  fruit  trees  as,  496 

Fern,  walking,  125;  foreign  evergreen, 
240 ;  gold  and  silver,  471 ;  hardy 
foreign,  124,  209;  Stag's-hom,  275 

Ferneries,  moistening  cork,  357 

Fernery,  a  small  outdoor.  476 

Fertilisers,  protection  against  worth- 
less, 8  ;  in  wet  and  dry  seasons,  503 

Fibre  plant,  new,  135 

Picaria  grandiflora,  251 

Field  and  Forest  R^^mbles,  rev..  414 

Pig,  the  Castle  Kennedy,  33S 

Figs,  150;  seizure  of  rotten,  120 

Filbert,  the  pui-ple.  369 

Filberts  at  Ashrirtge  Park,  437 

Flax,  antiquity  of,  372  ;  crop  in  Ireland, 
156  ;  New  Zealand,  257 

Flora  of  Califomia,  174;  of  Pei-thshire, 
174 

Flower  and  fruit  shows  in  Dublin,  156 

Flower-bods,  pyramidal,  153 

Flower-de-Luce,  374 

Flower  farm,  222;  garden,  colours  in 
the,  66 ;  gum,  223. 290  ;  pot,  improved, 
294;  pots  and  vases,  iron.  302  ;  shows 
of  1873,  61 ;  vases,  iron,  393 

Flowers,  language  of,  72;  names  of, 
493  J  and    health,   349 ;    ancient  em- 


ployment of,  285,  298.  328,  372,  408 ; 
and  shrubs  for  a  steep  bank,  142  ; 
arranging  small,  223  ;  artificial,  430  ; 
button-hole,  323  ;  cut,  38  ;  early  hardy, 
289;  everlasting.  290;  fertilisation  of , 
by  flies,  175,  462;  for  hospitals.  53; 
for  the  maiket.  333 ;  for  the  poor, 
271,429;  insect  agency  in  fertilising, 
■162;  smothered.  257;  sweet-scented, 
372;  to  ci-ystallise,  36 

Fontainbloau  forest,  350 

Forcing  flowers,  219  ;  the  Peach.  74 

Foi'ests  and  rain,  32.  445 ;  Egyptian 
petrified,  179 ;  scenery  in  British 
Columbia,  3'> ;  vegetation  in  Siam,  418 

Forget-me-Not,  the  creeping,  o82 

Fornhara  Park.  432 

Forsythia  viridissima,  371 

Foxglove,  monstrosity  in,  470 

Frames,  ]>ortabIe,  350 

French  Lettuces  in  English  markets,  22 

Fritillaria  delphinensis,  394 ;  Meleagrie, 
363 

Frost,  late  at  Chiswick,  390 

Fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  renovating, 
374  ;  and  vegetable  measures,  Loudon. 
176;  crops,  appearance  of,  274;  in 
Nottinghamshire,  422 ;  in  Somerset, 
436;  culture  in  California,  83;  farms, 
small,  rev.,  7  ;  food  value  of,  126 ; 
houses,  arrangement  of,  457 ;  double 
glazing,  422 ;  glass  back  walls  for,  319 ; 
keeping,  29 ;  new  process  of  preser- 
ving, 79;  prizes  for,  54;  prospects, 
374;  prospects  on  walls,  354;  stains, 
removing,  283  ;  the  finest  in  the  worid, 
179 ;  tree  borders,  cropping.  422 ; 
culture  in  England,  410 ;  cuttings, 
vitality  of,  108 ;  protectors,  58 ;  trel- 
lises, 236 ;  barren  old,  166 ;  cui'e  for 
barked,  337 ;  training  of,  432 ;  form 
of,  54;  low  r.  high,  76 ;  manure  for, 
226;  Moss  on,  12^8.167;  rag--i.anure 
for.  89 ;  spur-pruning  of.  226 ;  the 
Jardin  des  Piantes  collection  of,  128  ; 
trellises,  wire,  265 ;  Trees  as  fences, 
-196 

Fruiterers'  Company,  153 

Fruits,  adopted.  345  ;  hardy,  126  ;  com- 
parative popularity  of  different  kinds, 
53  ;  mouhi  on  preserved,  308  ;  variation 
among,  166;  without  flowers,  453 

Fuchsias,  the  best  classified,  356 

Fuel,  chalk  mixed  with  coal  as,  505 

Fuugi,  dried  specimens  of,  440;  how  to 
preserve,  196 


G. 

Gale  of  December,  20 
Galvanised  wire  and  woodlice,  425 
Garden  Architecture.  325  ;  a  surburban, 

164;  Catalogue  of  a.d.  1,   133;  clerk 

at  Kew,   19 ;  destroyers  in  India,  9 ; 

enter  a,  exit  a  nuisance,  395 ;  estab- 
lished in  six  months,  178  ;    frames, 

Horley's  patent,  58 
Gahdbn  Guide  : — 

Ampton  Park,  454 

Barton  Hall,  433 

Boxted  Hall,  474 

Broome  Hall,  491 

Chadacre  Hall,  474 

Coldham  Hall.  474 

Culford  Hall.  412 

Drinkstone  Park,  454 

East  Sutton.  357 

Elvedon  Hall,  490 

Euston  Hall.  490 

Finborough  Hall.  491 

Fornham  Park,  4:J2 

Hardwicke  House,  412 

Hengrave  Hall.  432 

Hunton  Court,  357 

Ickworth  Park,  412 

Kentwell  Hall.  475 

Leybourne  Grange,  358 

Linton  Park,  357 

Livermere  Park,  454 

Loose  Churchyard,  357 

Maidstone  Cemetery,  358 

Melford  Hall.  475 

!Mereworth,  358 

Nowton  Court,  4^J2 

Oakley  Park,  491 

Orchards  near  Maidstone,  353 

Preston  Hall,  358 

Rougham  Hall,  454 

Rushbrooke  Hall,  -1.13 

Shrubland  Park.  412 

St.  Leonard's.  358 

Stowlangtoft  Hall.  154 
Gardenia  Fortunei,  12 
Gardening    as    a   recreation,    185;   for 

women,  403;  idiotic,  382 
Garden  land,  a,  306 ;  the.  in  May,  339 
Gardeners'  institution,  Messrs.  Veitch's, 

216  ;  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  2, 

350;  Recoz-J,  the.  22;  Song,  the,  344; 

United  Order  of  Free,  430 


Gardens,  churchyard,  443 ;  in  Suffolk, 
412 ;  of  the  ancient  Romans,  5 ; 
varietv  in  small,  26 

Garlic,  4U 

Gentlana  acanlis,  364. 39t 

Getjgraphical  distribution,  Asa  Grav  on, 
93 

Gesnera  elongata.  261 

Gesneras,  management  of.  471 

Ghent  horticultural  exhibition,  191 

Gladioli,  Souchet's  new,  llo 

Glass  back  walls  for  early  fruit-houses, 
319 

Glastonbury  Thorn  at  Bedfont,  22 

Goat-moth,  the,  203 

Good  King  Henry,  300 

Gooseberry  trees,  333 

Gooseberries,  American.  1C7,  305 

Grafting  Acers,  10 ;  and  budding,  72  ; 
experiments  in,  72 ;  Pelargoniums,  240  ; 
the  art  of,  132,  229;  new  Roses  ob- 
tained by,  229 ;  wax  or  mastic,  230 ; 
L'Homme  Lefort's,  237 

Grape  colouring,  422 ;  growing  at 
Castle  Kennedv.  105;  Seacliffe  Black, 
225  ;  Waltham  Cross,  430 

Grapes  at  South  Kensington,  350 ;  early 
forced,  458;  imported,  128;  keeping  in 
bottles  of  water,  273  ;  keeping  Lady 
Downe's,  338  ;  keeping  late  in  bottles, 
319;  keeping  late  upon  the  Vines,  266, 
305.  320 

Grasses  and  cereals,  fertilisation  of,  218  ; 
new  British  variegated.  6S 

Greenhouse  plants,  exposing  insummer. 
474  ;  what  constitutes  a  removable,  270 

Greenhouses,  Dennis's  small,  137 

Grotesque  Animals,  rev.,  90 

Ground  surface,  the  beautiful  in,  299 ; 
work,  21 

Guano,  nature  of,  503 


H. 

Htemanthus,  the,  44 

Halifax  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society,  193 

Hampshire.  Flora  of,  470 

Hami)ton  Court,  gardener  at,  22,  194 

Handbook  of  Chemical  Technology, 
rev.,  242;  of  Hardy  Trees,  .tc.,  rev., 
190;  of  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass, 
rev.,  89 

Hardwicke  House,  412 

Hard^-  Lady's  Slippers.  177 

Hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  3,  57,  69,  93, 
143.  179,  205.  233,  255,  351,  371 

Harebell,  Wanner's,  47S 

Hart's-tongue,  common.  18 

Health,  influence  of  different  occupa- 
tions on,  386 

Heaths,  transportation  of,  334 

Huating  horticultural  buildings  without 
cost,  347  ;  by  paraflin  lamps,  137  ;  lime- 
kiln, 441,  469  ;  the  future  of  hothouse, 
136 

Hedges,  exposed,  503 

Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  478 

Helianthemum  vulgare,  96 

Helichrysum  bud?,  18 

Heliotrope,  the  winter,  50 

Hellebores  from  seed,  431 

Helleborus  argutifolius,  316 ;  caucasicos, 
312 ;  purpurascens,  2 

Hemlock  Spruce  iu  New  York.  156 

Hengrave  Hall,  432 

Hepaticas,  297 

Herbarium,  our  national,  2i8 

Herb  garden,  the,  424 

Hesiod  and  Theognis.  rev.,  171 

HibiscTis  esculentus,  250 

Hoe.  new  kind  of,  5o2 

Hollies,  planting,  340 

Holme,  the.  Regent's  Park,  14 

Horley's  patent  garden  frames,  58 

Horse  Chestnut,  eai'ly  development  of, 
62 

Horse  Chestnut  tree,  destruction  of,  155 

Horseradish,  77 ;  culture,  425 

Horticulture  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Vienna,  176 

Horticultural  Defence  Committee.  174; 
exhibition  at  Florence,  174;  exhibi- 
tion at  Ghent,  194;  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  90  ;  Register,  194 

Hospitals,  flowers  for,  58,  429 

Hotbeds.  German,  37 

Hoteia  (Spiraea)  japonica.  276 

Hothouse,  heating,  the  futui-e  of,  136 

Hot- water  pipes,  jointing,  302,  315,  348, 
474 

Huckleberries,  436 

Humea  elegans  for  out-door  decoration, 
141 

Hunton  Court  Gardens.  357 

Hvacinths  in  Hyde  park,  274  ;  outdoor, 
331 

Hybridisation,  350 

Hyde  park,  improvements  in,  2 

Hydiangea,  the,  295  ;  paniculata  grandi- 
flora, 125,  322 


I. 

Icehouses,  93 

Ickworth  Park.  412 

Ilex  latifolia,  453 

Illicium  rcligiosum,  413 

Im.inCopbyUum  miuiatum,  302 

Impatiens,  401 

Incombu^-tible  wood,  193 

India,  Cinchona  cultivation  in,  33 ; 
garden  destroyers  in,  9:  i)arcel8  by 
post  to,  120;  rubber  and  gutta-percha, 
plants  producing,  1.55 

Insect  agency  in  fertilizing  flowers,  462 

Insects  that  infest  Orciddt*,  204 

International  Horticultural  exhibition 
at  Manchester,  274 

Ipecacuanha  plants,  2  ;  plant,  propaga- 
tion of  the,  445 

Iris  pumila,  364;  iberica2,  393;  stylosa 
and  Anemone  blanda,  174 

Irises  near  London.  470 

Isle  of  Man,  Flora  of,  42 

Ivies,  221 


Japan  Conifers,  400 
:  Japanese  gardens,  146 
]  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  50 
j  Jessamines,  492 
!  John  Stuart  Mill  as  a  plant  lover,  402 

Juglans  nigra,  167 


K. 

Kaki,  or  Chinese  Date  Plum,  19J ; 
Japanese,  imported  fruit  of,  330 

Kales  grown  at  Chiswick,  76 ;  varie- 
gated, 42 

Kentwell  Hall,  475 

Kerria,  the  single,  453 

Kew,  garden  clerk  at,  19 

Kew  gardens,  22,  449  bulbous  plants  in 
flower  at,  470;  on  Good  Friday,  294 
plants  in  flower  at,  450;  memorial 
respecting,  22 

Kibble  art  palace  and  conservatory,  350  ; 
conservatory  the,  156 

Kitchen  garden,  renovating,  119,  233 ; 
at  Drumlaniig,  145 

Kitchen-gardening  for  January,  39 


L. 

Lables,  orchard,  76 
Lace-wing,  or  golden-eye  insect,  217 
Lady's  Slipper,  long  tailed,  313 
Lake  of  Geneva,  blue  colour  of,  57 
Lamps,  heating   hy,  137 ;  pai-atlin,  for 
I      greenhouses.  103 
Land  formed  by  marine  vegetation  423 
I  Laportea  pustulata,  349 
LariUzaitala  bitermata,  413 
Larkspur,    lai-ge- flowered    single,  297, 

334 
Ijaurel,  the    Califomian,   255  ;    leaves, 

bruised,  a  cure  for  aphis,  204 
Laurustinus  as  a  cottage  wall  plant,  371 
Law  notes.  156 
Lawns  and  trees,  33 ;  weeping  trees  for, 

434 
Leaves,  fallen.  326;  value  of,  284 
Leek,  the  Welsh,  216 
Leicester  Square,  22 
Leptospermuni  lanigerum,  353 
Leptosyne  maritima,  316 
Les  Piantes  Bulbeuses,  rev.,  355 
Leucophyta  Brownei,  68 
Lewisia  rediviva,  430 
Leybourne  Grange  Gardens,  358 
Library: — 

A  General  System  of  Botany,  307 

A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Eclogues 
and  Georgics  of  Virgil.  34*3 

Field  and  Forest  Rambles,  414 

Grotesque  Animals,  90 

Handbook  of  Chemical  Technology, 
242 

Handbook  of  Hardy  Ti'ees.   Shrubs, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  190 

Handy  Book  of  Fruit  Culture  under 
Glass,  89 

Hesiod  and  Theognis,  171 

Les  Piantes  Bulbeuses,  355 

Pheasants    for    the    Covert   and   the 
Aviary,  317 

Small  Fruit  Farms,  7 

The  Orchardist,  440 

The  Popular  Recreator,  355 

The  Tropical  World,  317 
Life,  its  duration  in  plants,  5 
Lilacs,  forced,  194 
Lihes,  297, 434 ;  Cahfomian,  1 ;  past  and 

present,  492 
Lilium     auratum    a    specific     against 

house  flies,  ::74 ;  Bloomerianum,  353 
Lily    of    the    Valley,    208;    the     blue 

African,  222 
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Lima,  horticultural  exhibition  at,  27-1! 

Lime-kiln  heating,  366,  -iil,  469 

Lime-looper,  the,  24 

Linton  Park  Gardens,  357 

Linum  narbonnensCj  470 ;  trig-ynum,  23 

Liquorice,  114 

Lisianthus  Russellianiie.  104,  301,  431 

Lithospermum  prostratum,  42,  312 

Livermere  Park,  45  i 

Lobelia,    double,    430 ;  pumila  grandi- 

flora,  476 
Logs  and  stumps,  blasting  and  burning 

of,  413 
Lomatia  filicifolia,  149 
Loose  Churchyard,  357 
Lorauthus  Europa^us  at  Glasnevin,  81 
Loudon,  J.  C,  recollections  of,  47 
Lowestoft  park,  design  for,  251 
Luculia  gratissima,  65 
Lycasie  Skinneri,  19S 


M. 

Ma,''gots  in  Oranges,  3t5 
Magnolia  eonspicua.  294,  400 
Magnolias,  hardy,  312 
Mahemia  vestita,  461 
Maidstone  Cemetery,  35S 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society,    102 ;  Horticultural    Society, 
4i3;  International  Horticultural  Show, 
174,  274;  Literary  dociety,  196 
Manetti  Rose  stocks,  230 
Manley  Hall  Orchids.  294,  312 
Mantisia  saltatoria,  220 
Manure,  application  of  mineral,  152 
Manures,  value  and  application  of,  186 
Manuring,  144,  171 

Maple,  the  acute-lobed,  371 ;  the  sugar, 
369  J  the  Cretan,  143;  the  cat-leaved, 
241 ;  the  entire-leaved  Nepaul,  205; 
the  Iberian,  179;  the  Mountain,  57; 
the  round-leaved,  255 ;  the  Siberian, 
69 ;  the  Spanish,  3 ;  the  striped- 
barked,  351 ;  the  Woolly-leaved 
Nepaul,  93 

Maranta  Veitchii.  104 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  under  glass,  260, 
461 

Marigold,  the  common  garden,  142 

Marine  vegetation,  land  formed  by,  423 

Market,  a  French  vegetable,  23S ; 
flowers  for,  333  ;  gardening,  Paris,  16, 
H7 

Marmalade,  9S 

May  bugs,  308 

Melastoma  malabathrica,  301 

Melford  Hall.  475 

Melon  culture  in  cool  pits,  224 

Mereworth  Gardens,  35s 

Mesembrvanthemuni  aurcum  in  Hyde 
Park,  370 

Meaembi-yanthemums  at  Penge,  350 

Messenger's  horticultural  works,  fire  at, 
20 

Metrosideros  florida  as  a  hardy  shrub, 
322 

Meum  athamanticum,  450 

Mice,  303 

Microscopical  soiree,  430 

Mildness  of  the  season  at  Haverford- 
west, 41 ;  in  Anglesey,  OS  ;  caution,  89 

Milner  Field,  new  hothouses  at,  31 

Mimulus,  the,  313 

Mistletoe,  72  ;  culture  of  the,  270 ;  estab- 
lishment of  the,  in  Ireland,  IW; 
mysterj",  69;  plants,  large,  lltf 

Moles,  to  destroy,  375 

Morchella  esculenta,  4*2 

Morel,  cultivation  of  the,  442 

Mossy  rocks  in  America,  410 

Moth,  the  Vapourer,  375 

Mother  of  Thousands,  4^4 

Mountain  White  Pine,  14i 

Multiple  flower  vases,  402 

Musa  Lnsete,  450 

Mushroom  cultivation  of  the  486  ;  Fir- 
cone, 9':j ;  lilac -stemmed,  136;  spawn, 
77;  St.  George's,  442 

Myosotis  dissitiflora,  oO,  110 

Myrtus  tenuifolia,  357 


N. 

^'a;gelia  Margarita,  357 

Narcissi  in  pots,  302 

Karcissus  minor,  62 ;  papyraceus,   62 ; 

triandi-us,  394;   Wallflowers,  &c.,  in 

Hyde  Park,  390 
New  plants,  prizes  for,  22 
New  Zealand  Flax,  316 
Northumberland  House,  120 
North  Wales,  new  pleasure  grounds  in, 

133 
Novelties  in  coat  flowers,  411 
Nowton  Court,  432 


O. 

Oak  and  Ash,  leafing  of,  499 

Oak  and  Yew  trees,  old,  ISO;  collection 
of,  251 ;  large,  253  ;  the  Douglas,  340  ; 
the  340;  trees,  old,  322 

Oak-leaf  roller,  the,  108 

Oak  Lodge,  Kensington,  plan  of  the 
gardens  at,  50 

Obituart  : — 
Donald,  Mr.  James.  40 
"The  Strawberry  King,"  40 

Odontoglossum  Halhi,  291;  vexillarium, 
330 

Odour  of  flowers,  178  ;  preserved,  222 

tEnothera  marginata,  125 

Ol£ra,  25  J 

Oinphalodes  verna,  3S2  ;  Lucilite,  391 

Oncidium  tigrinum,  201 

Onions,  171 

Orange  culture,  13 ;  in  Japan,  155 ; 
groves  of  Spain,  217;  the,  as  a  con- 
servatory plant,  66 

Oranges,  14, 153;  collection  of,  42  ;  from 
Valencia,  390 ;  in  Sicily,  76 ;  ripe,  at 
Sawbndgeworth,  102 

Orchard  pruning,  76 

Orchardist,  the,  rev.,  440 

Orchards,  pigs  in,  326 ;  in  the  Maidstone 
district,  358 

Orchid  houses,  cool,  64;  in  the  natural 
style,  83 

Orchids  at  Manley  Hall,  high  prices 
realised  for,294;  British, 433 ;  from  New 
Granada, saleof.312;  hybridising.  163; 
at  Tottenliam,  62 ;  in  bloom,  at  Chel- 
sea. 82 ;  in  dwelling-rooms,  149 ;  im- 
porting, 103;  insects  that  infest,  2ii4  ; 
propagation  of,  182  ;  sale  of,  194, 198 ; 
specific  variation  among,  23 ;  the  Faii'- 
field,  350 

Orris  root,  120 

Osiers,  255      ■ 

Osmaston  gardens,  rocky  knoll  in,  331 

Oxalis  comiculata  rubra,  382 


Palm  house  and  garden  at  Frankfort, 
418  ;  seeds,  12  ;  Phcenix  reclinata,  489 

Pampas  Grass  as  game  covert,  284; 
treatment  of,  in  winter,  82  ;  when  to 
transplant,  493 

Panicimi  variegatum,  46 

Pansies  in  pots,  434 

Pansy,  blue  bedding,  370 ;  new,  174 ; 
the,  as  a  pot  plant,  iG>J 

Paper  from  saw-dast,  218 

Paradise  stock,  the,  289 

Parafiin  oil,  191 ;  and  Peas,  US 

Parasites,  culture  of,  270;  rout,  135 

Parham's  wall  coping.  237 

Paris  market  vegetables,  16,  97 

Parkinson,  John,  151 

Park  rules,  251 ;  Preservation  Society,  42 

Parks,  co-operative,  .112 ;  London, 
dimensions  of,  304 

Parochetus  communis,  125,  178 

Pasiiue-rtower,  the,  295 

PauUinia  thalictrifolia,  83 

Pea,  Cutbushs  Magnum  Bonum,  233; 
Japan,  174;  the  crimson  desert,  464; 
varieties  of  the  garden,  168,  187 

Peach,  a  new  late,  432 ;  crop  in  Dela- 
ware, 174  ;  early  Beatrice,  289 ;  houses, 
improved  carvihnear,  168 ;  product  of 
Delaware,  22;  shoots,  ill-ripened,  108; 
the  Beatrice,  430 ;  the  blood-leaved, 
458  ;  tree,  a  profitable,  41  ;  tree  in- 
sects, 9 ;  tree  protectors,  76 ;  trees, 
double  white,  312 ;  trees,  from  seed, 
266  ;  frost,  and  266;  trees,  potash  for 
^2;  tree,  singular  variety  of,  410; 
trees,  syringing  while  in  bloom,  167 

Peaches,  shedding  their  blossom,  264 ; 
and  nectarines  in  pots,  396 

Pear  culture,  318,  336 ;  requisites  for, 
88  ;  grafts,  new  plan  for  double  work- 
ing. 230;  growing  for  prortt,  390;  slug 
caterpillar  of  the,  64;  tree,  a  fine,  225 

Pears,  420  ;  a  remarkable  batch  of  seed- 
ling, 128  ;  and  plums  for  a  north  wall, 
30;  and  the  frost,  458  ;  Easter  Beurre, 
in  America,  237 ;  for  espaliers,  237 ; 
from  Trieste,  22  ;  large,  15  » ;  no  profit 
on  dwarf,  167;  on  the  Quince,  226, 
261,  420 ;  standard  orchard,  458 ; 
variations  in  regard  to,  167;  grafted 
on  apple  stock,  174 ;  that  succeed  on 
the  Quince,  352 
Peas  and  paraffin,  148  ;  English  in  Ame- 
rica, 2  ;  sowmg  late,  385  ;  to  protect 
from  mice  and  birds,  171 ;  early,  503 

Peat,  284 

Pelargoniums,  raising,  10;  the  best  bed- 
ding, 376  ;  grafting,  240 
Pencils,  indelible  garden,  218 
Pentstemons,  392,  476 
People's  Garden  at  Willesden,  330 
Pcn-y,  Mr.  C,  death  of  291 


Peraian  Eden,  a,  92 
Petunias,  beddmg,  393 
Phajus  grandifohus,  221 ;    Phalsenopsis 
grandiflora,  459  ;  Luddemanniana,  221 
Pheasants  for  the  covert  and  the  aviary, 

rev.,  317 
Philadelphus  Gordonianus,  233 
Philippine  Islands,  vegetation  iu  the,  320 
Phloxes,  herbaceous,  277  ;  the  best,  491 
Phceuix  j)usilla,  410 ;  reclinata,  4Sy 
Phylloxera  vastatrix,  remedy  for,  155, 

251,375;  origin  of,  273;   Quercus,  61 
Phytolacca  decandra.  405 
Piccanobilis,  218 

Pine-apples,  153;  at  South  Kensington, 
42 ;    culture  for  January,    20 ;    early 
fruiting    of,   14 ;   inducing    to    show 
fruit,  167 
Pink,  "Flower  of  Eden,"  1 
Pinus  Slnclairii,  322 
Piptanthus  uepalensis,  353 
Pitcher-plant,  New  Holland,  276,  401 
Plane,     large     Oriental,     116  ;      large 

Western,  UO 
Planes  in  Mecklenburgh  Square,  438 ; 

on  the  Thames  Embankment,  459 
Plant     contrivances    for    rooms,    172 ; 
growing     for    exhibition,    449 ;     for 
market,   372,  460;   tubs,  357;   labels, 
useful,  120 ;  new  fibre,  135;  poisoning 
by  a,  1211 ;  sales,  47 
Planters,  encouragement  to,  278 
Planting,   149;  churchyard,   255;  Coni- 
;      fers  for  general,  32  ;  for  ornamental 
I      covert,  21J;  Holhes,  340;  in  spring, 
I      180 ;  trees,  32 

I  Plants,  alpine,  new,  rare,  or  neglected, 
i  241,  256,  277,  296,  315,  332.  360;  as 
weather  guides,  218  ;  basket,  182 ; 
battle  of  life  among,  142  ;  blue- 
flowered  border,  461 ;  British,  for  the 
garden,  157;  cool  greenhouse  exhibi- 
bition,  240;  culture  of,  in  rooms,  52  ; 
destruction  of,  at  Alexandra  Palace, 
■149;  distribution  of  British,  198;  droop- 
ing, for  rockwork,  3l6  ;  drying,  142  ; 
duration  of  life  in,  5  ;  for  a  stcsp  bank, 
212;  flowering  of  456  ;  herbaceous,  at 
Ashridge  Park,  418 ;  for  smoky  dis- 
tricts, 159  ;  in  bloom  at  Tooting,  62  ;  in 
Hertfordshire,  96;  in  Warwickshire, 
96  ;  in  the  open  air  in  February,  155  ; 
on  New  Year's  day,  50  ;  ditto  in 
Sussex,  50 ;  at  Kew  Gardens,  450  ;  at 
Tottenham  in  January,  22  ;  on  Christ- 
mas daj',  2  ;  Manley  Hall  coUection  of, 
194 ;  rockwork,  in  bloom  at,  Kew,  410 ; 
seaside,  26 ;  struggle  for  life  among, 
70  ;  spring -flowering,  218,  257  ;  thi-ow- 
ing  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  ll4  ;  two 
desirable  outdoor,  llO ;  wall,  293; 
watering,  313 ;  wild,  a  guide  to  soUs,  3 ; 
ripening  the  wood  of,  489 
Platycerium  gi-ande,  275 
Poiusettia  pulcherrima,  356 
Poinsettias,  104 
Poison,  another,  21 
Pollen,   influence  of  foreign,  on  fruit, 

86  ;  i)rotection  of,  475 
Polyanthus,  the,  256 ;  from  seed,  297 ; 

seedling,  39J 
Polyimthuses  at  Bedfont,  363 
Pond  weed,  the  sweet-scented,  157,  208, 

212 
Poplar,  venerable,  at  Dijon,  410 
Poplars,  planting,  322 
Poppy,  oriental,  478 
Popular  Recreator,  the,  355 
Portsmouth  people's  park,  370 
Potato  climax,  3!J5  ;  culture  in  Jersey, 
441 ;  disease,  425;  disease  and  Oidium 
of  the  Vine,  156  ;  prize  essa^'  on  cause 
of,  2;  Sutton's  Redskinned  Flourball. 
77;   floury,  42;  the  best,  300;  Snow- 
flake,  300 ;  disease,  Mr.  Carruthers  on 
the,  5iX) ;  hardiness  of  the,  503;  im- 
ports, 5j2 
Potatoes,  238 ;  American,  in  England, 
238, 269  ;  early,  148 ;  Fluke,  230  ;  home- 
raised,   269,  300;    how  to    cook,    283  ; 
imported,  174  ;  in  C  his  wick  Gardens, 
390;  late  and  eai'ly  Rose,  148;  machine 
fur  peeling,  198  ;  "  Rose,"  history  of 
ttie,   23 ) ;    statistics    respecting,    42  ; 
arresting  decay  in,  503 
Pot-covers,    ornamental,    149 ;    plants, 

soils  for,  312 
Preston  Hall  Gardens,  358 
Primrose,  what  is  a,  360,  391 
Primroses,  27,  68,  96,  333  ;  Chinese,  161 ; 
coloured,  382;    &.C.,  Mr.  Darwin  ou, 
416;  garden,  95 
Primula  altaica,    178  ;   culture  of    the 
Chinese,   199;    nivalis,  278;    and    P. 
helvetica     alba,     331  ;       cortusoides 
amcena,  464;  purpui'ea,  251 
Primulas  and  Androsaces  at  Kew,  312 
Privet  berries,  poisoning  b^',  131;,  the 

dwarf  Chinese,  281 
Protectors,  Peach  tree,  76 
Pnining  Roses,  210  ;  time  for,  496 
Pruuus  obovaUfolia,  310;  triloba,  322 


Psilotum  triquetrum,  66 
Puschkinia  scilloides,  312 
Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica,  310;  Malus 
spectabtlis,  4X> 


Quercus  lobata,  279 
Quintinie,  Jean  de  la,  21S 


R. 

Rabbits  and  Conifers,  5 

Rabbits  v.  fruit  trees,  150 

Rags,  woollen,  as  a  mannre,  422 

Raidisseurs  superseded,  366 

Rain  and  forests,  32 ;  and  vegetation, 
304 

Rainfall  of  1372  at  Cheltenham.  73 

Raisins  from  Australia,  288 

Ramie  plant,  or  Chinese  Grass,  62 

Ramondia  pyrenaica,  277,  3S2 ;  and 
French  culture  of,  331  ;  hue  specimen 
of,  471 

Ranunculus  cortussefohus,  245 

Rats  and  mice,  9 

Rat  trap,  an  etflcient,  9 

Red  spider,  cure  for,  395 

Regent's  Park,  avenue  gardens  iu  the, 
474 

Remarkable  Oaks,  400 

Rhapis  flabelliformis,  199 

Rhea  fibre,  191 

Rhotlanthe  Mangleaii,  390 

Rhododendi'on  blooms  from  Devon,  312 ; 
Early  Gem,  198  ;  Prmcess  Royal,  46  ; 
shows,  468  ;  Falconeri,  499 

Rhododendrons  at  Alexandra  Palace, 
330  ;  in  baskets,  439 

Rhubarb,  300 

Rivina  humilis,  357 

Roadside  trees  and  telegraph  wires,  56 

Robinia  Pseud-Acacia,  the  first  in 
Europe.  322 

Robinias,  evergreen,  33 

Rock-work,  drooping  plants  for,  316; 
new,  iu  Ba'^tersea  Park,  205 

Rocky  knoll  in  Osmaston  Gardens,  331  j 
knolls,  382 ;  Mountains,  trees  of  the, 
128 

Roman  horticulture,  202;  marshlands, 
119 

Romans,  gardens  of  the  ancient,  5 

Rome,  the  fruits  of  ancient,  105 

Rooms,  culture  of  plants  in,  52 ;  plant 
contrivances  for,  172 

Root  and  other  parasites,  135 

Rose  Acacia,  the,  33 ;  and  Clematis 
covered  screen,  331;  buds,  dormant, 
injured  l)y  frost,  331 ;  culture  on  the 
pegging-iiowu  system,  222 ;  garden, 
a  small,  287 ;  insect,  mining,  204  ; 
Potato,  history  of  the,  230  ;  late  and 
early,  MS  ;  show,  Mr.  W.  Paul's,  at 
South  Kensington,  368;  stocks,  431; 
Sawfiy,  145 ;  the  York  and  Lancaster, 
110 

Roses,  among  the,  329 ;  at  South  Ken- 
sington, 330 ;  Christmas,  208 ;  for 
button-holes,  297  ;  from  cuttings,  230 ; 
garden  hedges  of,  41 ;  in  Lincolnshire 
in  January,  22  ;  monthly,  27 ;  new, 
381;  new,  "obtained  by  grafting,  229; 
Persian,  78 ;  varieties  produced  by 
budding,  133  ;  propagating,  257 ; 
pruning,  210 ;  suitable  for  a  small 
garden,  110 ;  Tea,  the  best  twelve,  16 ; 
top-dressing  for,  461 ;  variegation  in, 
125  ;  wall.  494 
Rougham  Hail,  434 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
3*12;   Society's   Gardens,    Rhododen- 
drons at,    463;   Garden,  Edinburgh, 
232;  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  Guide  B-Jok 
to,  370;  Society,  252,  387,  467 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  196 
Royal  Horticultural    Society,  175,  195, 
251,  274,  312,  367,  370,  4;J7,  417,    -438; 
Society's  anniversary,  101 ;   Garden, 
Rhododendrons    at,    463 ;    provincial 
show  2  ;  show  at  Bath,  435 
Royal  National  Tulip  society,  193 
Rush,  the  spiral,  294 
Rushbrooke  Hall,  432 
Russellia  juncea  as  a  liasket  plant.  139 
Russian  forests,  destruction  of,  325 
Rustic  architecture,  58 


Saccolabiums,  43,  66,  104 

Salad  culture,  77  ;  new  winter,  79 

Salix  violacea,  2 

Sambucus  racemosa  spectabilis,  69 

Sandringham,  garden  at,  22 

Sans  Souci  at  Potsdam,  496 

Sap,  movement  of  the,  115,  142, 160,  205, 

232,  273,  322 
Saxifraga  peltata,  312 
Saxifrage,  large-leaved,  62 
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Saxifrug^Cfl,  Xc,  as  indoor  plants,  239 

Scale  insects.  2(H 

Schizostepria  iiennata,  1 

Schizostylis  coccinca,  16 

Scott  as  a  landBcapo  gardener,  50 

Scottish   Ai'ljoricultiual    Society,    102  ; 

prizes  by,  120 
Screen,  Rose  and  f'lematis  covered,  33Ip 
Screw  Pine,  vnrie^'atcd,  18 
Season,  the,  »\ ;  and  shelter,  112 
Sea-weed,  mammoth,  203 
Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  210 
Seed  sowing,  113 
Seeds,  drill  for  small,  223  ;  germination 

of,  437 
Sequoia,  144 
Sermon,  the  flower,  430 
Shading,  lath  blinds  as  a,  4r61 
Shakspeare  Oak,  the,  3W 
Shallot,  the,  424 
Shamrock,  the.  318,  251 
Shrubbery  border,  the  mixed,  14 
Shrubland  Park,  412 
Shrubs  and  trees,  early  flowering,  197 
Shi'ubs,  exotic,  241 
Sida  retusa,  312 
Slug  caterpillar  of  the  Pear,  64 
Small  Birds'  Protection  Act,  313,  251 
Smithfield,  garden  at,  450 
Snails  in  tan,  345 
Soils  for  pot  plants,  343;  new  method  of 

enriching  sterile,  441 ;  wild  plants  a 

guide  to,  3 
Solanum  Capsicastrum,  364 
Solomon's  Seal,  383 

Sonchus  laciniatus  as  a  table  plant,  290 
Song  of  the  Flowers,  454 
Sorrel,  484 

Souchet's  new  Gladioli,  110 
South  of  France,  drought  in,  33 
Sparaxis    pulcherrima   and    S.    Thuu- 

bergii,  143 
Sparmannia  Africana,  13,  46 
Spinach,  to  protect  from  frost,  2 
Spring,  29S,  324 ;  the  voice  of,  226,  384 
Spring-flowering  Clematises,  335 
Spring-flowers,  253;   at  Battersea  Park, 

350;   for  next  year,  364;   list  of,  292; 

the  best  hardy,  394 
Squares,  planting  of  the  London,  438 ; 

the  London,  124 
Stamford  Horticultural  Society,  213 
Statuary,  garden,  286 
St.  Johii's  Nursery,  Worcester,  302 
St.  Leonard's  Gardens,  358 
Stock,  influence  of  the,'  on  the  scion, 

133,  167 
Stocks,  433 

Storm  in  the  midland  counties,  430 
Stoves,  patent  terra  cotta,  137,  163 
Stowlangtoft  Hall,  454 
Strawberry,  Colonel  Cheney,  320 ;    cul- 
ture, remarkable,  293 
Strawberries,  flavouring   forced,    266 ; 

in  pots,  353  ;  iu  Home,  42  ;    mulching, 

483  ;  novel  mode  of  dishing.  383  ;   out 

of  doors,  337;  preparing  for  forcing,494 


Sub-tropical  gardening,  95 

Sulmrban    gardens,    trees  and  shrubs 

for,  134 
Succulents,  now,  12 
Suffolk,  gardens  in,  412 
Summer  Ijorder  plants,  221 
Sunflowers  as  fuel,  lilS 
Sutton's,  Messrs.,  new  seed  warehouses, 

100 


Taberna^montana  coronaria,  double- 
flowered.  43 

Table  decoration,  sizes  of  vases  for,  lis 

Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  as  a  winter 
bloomer,  357 

Tarragon,  434 

Tasmannia  aromatica,  333 

Taxodium  distichum,  33s 

Tea  Rose  culture  in  winter,  314 

Telegraph  wires  and  roadside  trees,  4, 
56,  69 

Temperature  beneath  the  snow,  156 ; 
for  vines,  409  ;  indicator,  3(i9 

Tenthredo  (Emphytus)  cincta,  115 

Terra  cotta  stoves',  137,  16s 

Thames  embankment  gardens,  IS  ; 
scenery,  18 

Thuja  gigautea  and  Libocednis  decu- 
nens,  116.131 

Thyme,  the  golden,  376,  418  ;  for  walls, 
494 

Thymns  Scrpyllum.  110 

Tithe  Commissioners  and  newly-culti- 
vated land,  Ifi-l 

Tillandsia  revoluta,  373 

Tobacco  powder  as  an  insecticide.  425 

Todea  superba,  370 ;  Wilkesiana,  181 

Tomatoes,  425  ;  new,  269,  300 ;  from 
Algiers,  370 

Tomicus  (IJostrichus)  typographus,  63 

Tortrix  viridana,  108 

Touch-me-not,  401 

Town  squares  and  planting,  266 

Trapanatans,  208  I 

Tree,  epiphytes  on  a  prostrate,  7 ; 
heights  of,  144;  Mignonette,  how  to 
form, 123 ;  Pceony  indoors,  140 ;  planter, 
octogenarian,  the,  144;  planting  by 
the  sides  of  railways,  2Sl 

Trees,  46;  and  rain,  ISO;  and  shrubs  for 
suburban  gardens,  434 ;  grouping 
early  flowering,  253  ;  hardy,  3,  57,  69, 
93,  143,  179,  205,  233,  255,  351,  371  ; 
comiiarntive  longevity  of,  413  ;  and 
shrubs  in  Devon,  232";  effect  of  rain- 
fall on,  94;  evergreen  for  a  church- 
yard, 434;  for  broad  thorougfares  of 
London,  130  ;  in  spring,  effective 
grouping  of,  351;  in  tropical  regions, 
rapid  growth  of ,  350  ;  measuring,  94 ; 
measuring  the  heights  of.  130,  18t); 
need  of  timljer,  33  ;  neglecting  young, 
56,  94  ;  old,  at  Fulhani  Palace,  131 ;  or- 
namental, at  Barton  Hall,  453  ;  plant- 
ing, 32;  planting  for  posterity,   144; 


roadside,  and  telegraph  wires,  4,  09 ; 
transplanting,  Isu  ;  various  sizes  of, 
371 ;  weeping,  for  lawns,  431 

Trellises,  fruit  tree,  236 

Trichomanos,  430 

Ti-iteleia  uniflora  in  Moss,  78 

Tropa^olums,  climbing,  159 

Tropical  World,  the,  rev.,  317 

Tuberoses.  140 

Tulip  show,  Royal  National,  410 

Tulip  tree.  3W) ;  large,  91,  371 

Tulipa  Gesneriana,  434 

Talips,  early  flowering,  418 

Turnips,  spring,  390 

Tweedsido,  vineyard,  235 

Tying  material,  new,  338 

Tyneside  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  102 

u. 

upas  tree,  the,  125 

V. 

Vandac^rulescens,  330 

Vandas,  103 

Vanilla,  201 

Vatican  gardens,  deplorable  state  of 
the,  156 

Vegetable  culture,  hints  on,  lt8;  mar- 
vel, a,  50 

Vegetarianism,  an  Indian  chief  on,  299 

Vegetation  in  Bethlehem,  5S  ;  in  Central 
Africa,  70;  in  Siam,  418;  iu  the 
Philippine  Islands,  330  ;  winter  as- 
pects of,  in  Madeira,  158 

Veitch's  memorial  prize,  198,  274 

Veitch's  (Messrs.)  nui-sery,  Chelsea,  IBS 

Ventilation,  261 

Veronica  Devoniensis,  364 ;  Hulkeana 
at  South  Kensington,  350 

Veronicas  as  decorative  plants,  473 

Vei-sailles,  kitchen  gardens  of,  2 

Viburnum  plicatum,  484 ;  macroce- 
phalum,  499 

Victoria  Embankment,  bulbs  for,  62; 
Park,  lake  in,  330. 

Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  62 

Vine  failures,  61  ;  grafting,  288 ;  leaf 
excrescences,  354 ;  pests,  263,  388, 
394 ;  the  great  Finchley,  369 

Vineries,  ground,  and  plant  preservers, 
331 

Vines.  225 ;  from  eyes,  74 ;  on  open 
walls,  7.'i,  167 ;  how  to  make  their 
lower  buds  break,  54  ;  in  France,  [ 
iajm-y  to.  330 ;  in  pots,  64,  226 ;  in 
rock  borders,  482 ;  keeping  late  I 
Grapes  upon  the,  305  ;  low  night  tem-  I 
perature  for,  409  ;  Muscat  of  Alexan-  i 
di'ia,  4^4 ;  on  planting,  288 ;  pot,  for  j 
early  crops,  435  ;  renovating  old,  224  ;  ! 
and  fermenting  material,  495  i 

Vineyard,  the  Tweedside.  235 

Viola  odorata  cau'ulea,  297;  umbrosa, 
478;  palustris,  450 


Violet  culture,  245 ;  Victoria  Regina, 
218;  Sensation,  370;  the  Dog's-tooth, 
245 

Violets,  125 

Virgil,  Kclogues  and  Georgics  of,  rev., 
340 

Virginia  Water,  the  cascade  at,  -459 

Virginian  Poke  or  Pigeou-berry,  406 


W. 

Wall-coping,  a  new,  285 

Wall-copings,  floral,  433,  478;  Parham's, 
237 

Wallflowers,  110, 141 ;  old-fashioned,  392 

Wall-fruit  prospects,  225 

Wall-gaidening,314 

Wall  plants,  two  new,  293 

Walnut,  56  ;  American  black,  199 

Water  Chestnut,  the,  208 

Weather  iu  Northamptonshire,  347 

Weeks's  upright  tubular  boiler,  137 

Wellingtonias,  diseased.  353 

Welwitschia  mirabilis,  201 

West  Ham,  juoposed  park  for,  23 

Western  Australia,  vegetation  in,  25 

Wettest  spot  in  Europe,  the,  135 

Wheelbarrows,  garden,  235 

Wild  gardens,  323 

Willows.  241 ;  bitter  c.  rabbits,  241 ;  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  313 

Window  flowers,  411 ;  garden,  a  par- 
lour, 38  ;  plants,  watering,  434 

Winter  flowers,  37;  gai'den  at  Edin- 
burgh, 274  ;  motli,  the,  H5 

Wistaria  (Glycine)  sinensis,  352 ;  at 
Salt  Hill,  41i>;  how  to  increase  the 
white,  10 

Wood,  preservation  of,  279 

Woodlice,  lU9 

Woollen  rags  as  a  manui*e,  423 

Wych  Elms,  4uu 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  470 


Yam,  the  Chinese,  385 

Yew,  a  fine  chpped,  451 ;  varieties  of 

the,  49S 
Yew  trees,  poisonous  effects  of,  83 
Yew  tree,  old,  180 
Young  Gardeners'  Institution,  196 
Yucca  baccata,  461 ;   stems  as  supports 

forchinbers,  364;  fertilisation  of  the 

499 
Yuccas,  striking,  240 


z. 


Zoological  Society,  198 
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THOiyC^S     RIVERS. 


Ix  carrying  out  for  The  Garden'  a  Portrait  Gallery  of  those  Horticulturists  who  have  given  special  proofs  of  their 
lovo  and  skill,  -whether  in  their  worlc  at  home,  in  their  exquisite  specimens  of  superior  culture  shown  at  our  exhibitions, 
or  in  the  instructive  results  of  their  experience,  communicated  through  the  public  press — who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  great  object  of  our  brotherhood,  namely  in  their  endeavours  to  amplify  all  things  pleasant  to  the 
eye  and  good  for  food,  to  reclaim  and  restore,  to  make  the  desert  smile,  we  shall  not  find  much  delay  or  difficulty 
in  resolving  the  question  of  precedence.  We  want  to  know  who  has  given,  so  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned,  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number,  and  there  is  no  need  to  appoint  committees,  or  to  send  abroad  com- 
missioners, before  we  can  attain  our  wish.  We  have  not  to  seek  our  hero  in  "  scientific  "  schools,  we  shall  not  find 
him  poring  over  elongated  Latin,  over  the  herbarium,  or  the  ''hortus  siccus;"  our  wreath  of  Laurel,  with  which 
we  propose  to  crown  him,  is  not  mixed  with  Botany  Bays;  we  shall  not  discover  him  even  amid  those  distinguished 
men  who  have  made  one  branch  of  our  gentle  art  their  peculiar  study  and  success ;  wo  cannot  give  the  Golden 
Apple  to  Yenus,  because  we  want  something  more  than  beauty;  but  we  must  bestow  the  Palm  upon  one  who  has 
achieved  greatness,  both  in  flowers  and  in  fruits,  who  some  forty  years  ago,  found  Love  asleep  among  the  Roses, 
roused  him,  trained  him,  made  a  pleasant,  popular,  man  of  him — who  wrote  the  first  descriptive  catalogue  of  Roses 
ever  published,  and  the  first  relial)lc  guide  for  amateur  Rosariau.=i,  an  excellent  manual,  now  in  its  tenth  edition — 
who  introduced  the  use  of  the  Italian  "  Manetti "  Rose  as  a  stock  on  which  to  bud  and  graft  the  more  lovely 
varieties  from  France,  and  an  admirable  nursing-mother  it  has  proved,  in  many  cases,  where  rough  old  Briareus  has 
failed  to  rear  a  family — who  subsequently  invented  Orchard  Houses,  and  who  has  originated,  and  still  originates,  new 
varieties  of  our  most  luscious  fruits.  Yes ;  to  Thomas  Rivers  we  must  give  in  our  gallery  the  third  welcome,  the 
most  conspicuous  position,  the  most  favourable  light. 

That  light  falls  on  just  such  a  head  as  one  would  expect  to  see  above  the  shoulders  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  long  and  laboured  heartily  among  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the  Creator;  it  falls  upon  a  handsome,  thoughtful, 
kindl\-  countenance.  When  he  who  writes  was  only  an  entered  apprentice  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lodges 
("  Rose  Croix ")  of  Free  and  Accepted  Gardeners,  he  would  sometimes  amuse  himself  with  imaginary  speculations  as 
to  the  personal  appearance  of  his  worshipful  master  at  Sawbridgeworth.  There  must  be,  he  thought,  a  freshness, 
a  frankness,  a  ruddiness,  a  benevolence,  a  gentle  generous  goodness,  beaming  in  the  face  of  one  who  has  such  a 
sympathy  with  sweetness  and  beauty.  And  when  we  met,  pupil  and  master,  this  picturesque  vision,  instead  of 
misconducting  itself,  as  bright  dreams  will,  was  realised  in  broadcloth,  and  flesh  and  blood.  As  Stanley  walked  up  to 
the  gi'cat  explorer,  and  said  "  Dr.  Lfvlngstone,  I  believe ; "  so  could  the  student  in  Roses  have  .addressed  the 
professoi',  without  an  introduction,  "Mr.  Rivers,  I've  known  you  for  years." 

With  the  place  of  honour,  let  us  give  him  also  the  assurance  of  our  affectionate  respect.  And,  surely,  there 
must  be  brightness  for  such  a  man,  in  the  solemn  nightfall  of  old  age.  to  think  how  much  pure  innocent  happiness 
he  has  diffused  amid  his  fellows,  bj-  inducing  them  to  love,  and  helping  them  to  improve,  their  flowers  and  fruit- 
trees  ;  surelj'  it  will  sustain  and  cheer  him  in  feeble  or  lonely  hours  to  remember  how  many  grateful  friends  he 
has,  in  whose  enthusiastic  spirit  his  own,  rekindled,  lives  and  glows  again.  For  generations,  when  the  bloom 
shall  be  upon  the  Peach,  and  the  blush  shall  be  \ipon  the  Rose,  his  memory  shall  live.     The  poet  says  : — 

''  You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  tlie  Koses  will  cling  round  it  still." 

And  we  gardeners  will  say  of  our  patriarch,  tlu>ugh  our  "  ma-ster  be  taken  from  our  head  to-day,"  he  shall  survive 
in  his  books  and  in  his  works  among  us  ;  and  a  likeness,  truthful  as  that  which  we  have  before  us  in  The  Garden 
to-day,  shall  be  hung  up  in  faithful  hearts. 

Mr.  Rivers"s  history  is  that  of  most  men  who  have  achieved  success  in  their  undertakings  by  constant 
and  unremitting  attention  to  their  work.  He  was  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  to  this  fact 
much  of  his  success  is  probably  due.  He  inherited  a  small  property,  and  a  business  in  which  his  enthusiastic  love  of 
plants  enabled  him  to  foresee  a  great  development.     When   he  began  to    turn  his  attention   to    his    profession,    Rose 
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cultivation  was  in  a  very  different  position  to  what  it  is  at  present.  Standard  Roses  being  principally  imported  from 
France,  aud  iu  small  quantities,  he  determined  to  visit  France  and  examine  the  French  mode  of  Rose  culture  for  himself. 
The  success  of  his  earliest  literary  eflort,  "  The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide,"  established  him  at  once  as  an  English  cultivator 
fully  equal  to  the  French  in  love  of  the  flower  and  in  skill  in  its  cultivation.  The  book,  iu  manuscript,  was 
submitted  by  him  to  one  of  his  earliest  Rose  friends,  Professor  Jonks,  of  Haileybury  College,  then  one  of  the 
most  profound  scholars  of  the  day.  Dr.  Jones's  approval  was  at  once  accorded,  and  "  The  Rose  Amateur's 
Guide"  was  received  by  the  public  as  it  was  received  by  Dr.  Jones.  While  pursuing  his  Rose  researches,  the 
pyramidal  mode  of  fruit-tree  training,  as  universally  practised  in  French  aud  Belgian  gardens,  attracted  his  attention — 
always  keen  on  matters  likely  to  prove  of  general  utility — aud  the  "  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,"  modest  and  small  in  its 
infancy,  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  fruit  cultivation  in  English  gardens.  Although  for  years  practised  in  France  and  Belgium, 
pyramidal  fruit  tree  training  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  employed  in  England  until  Mil.  Rivehs  drew  public 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  facilities  given  by  this  mode  of  culture.  The  frequent  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  led  him 
to  devise  some  simple  and  effective  means  of  protecting  fruit,  and  he  hit  upon  the  system  of  growing  trees  in  pots.  By 
very  small  degrees,  and  with  constant  experiments,  extending  over  some  years  before  finally  giving  the  culture  a  name, 
he  perfected  the  •"'  Orchard  House. "  Like  the  "  Rose  Amateur's  Guide, "  and  the  "  Miniature  Fruit  Garden, "  the 
"  Orchard  House"  began  at  the  beginning.  During  the  time  occupied  in  developing  his  ideas  on  these  heads  he 
was  constantly  occupied  in  studying  and  forming  large  collections  of  fruits,  and  nearly  every  continental  new  fruit  found 
its  w.ay  to  Sawbridgeworth,  and  most  of  them  eventually  to  the  fire  heap.  Mr.  Rivers  was  at  one  time  a  most  ardent 
cultivator  of  what  are  called  ornamental  trees  and  herbaceous  plants ;  his  collections  of  botli  were  at  one  time  very 
large,  and  he  was  quite  as  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  these  as  of  Roses.  Loudon  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his  vast  know- 
ledge, and  took  great  interest  in  his  various  collections  ;  in  one  tribe,  that  of  the  Oaks,  his  collection  was 
unusually  extensive.  He  has  made  good  use  of  the  "Orchard  House  "  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  varieties  of 
Peaches.  The  few  sorts  selected  as  worthy  of  naming  have  been  taken  from  more  than  1,500  seedlings,  and 
it  may  give  some  idea  of  the  work  done  when  it  stated  that  these  were  all  grown  under  glass.  Mr.  Rivers 
has  been,  a  large  employer  of  labour ;  a  small  agricviltural  village  has  by  the  continued  employment  of  the 
capital  required  in  carrying  out  his  ideas — all  of  which  necessitate  labour — been  benefited  by  the  large  sums 
annually  spent. 

Mr.  Rivers,  through  failing  health,  has  retired  from  active  life,  yet  his  mind  is  still  active.  Seventy-six  years  is 
a  long  measure  of  life  for  a  man,  but  few  men  can  look  back  with  greater  satisfaction  than  he  can  on  a  life 
worthily  spent  and  deserving  in  every  way  of  the  commendation  that,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  has  been  a  good 
citizen  of  a  great  country. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :   but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 

CALIFOENIAN   LILIES. 

We  have  just  received,  along  witli  a  parcel  of  Califoruian 
bulbs,  the  followmg  observations  ou  their  culture  and  habits, 
from  Dr.  Kellogg,  the  well-known  botanist  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  studied  Californian  plants  thoroughly,  not  only  in 
his  cabinet,  as  many  botanists  do,  but  on  the  mountains  and 
plains  for  months  at  a  time.  The  siibject  is  important  to  us 
at  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  receiving  fine  Lilies  in 
such  quantities  from  California,  not  to  speak  of  the  many 
other  beautiful  bulbs  that  come  from  that  favoured  region. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  says  Dr.  Kellogg,  "  consider  the 
Lilies  how  they  grow."  In  a  climate  like  that  of  California, 
distinguished  by  a  wet  and  long  dry  season,  we  find  these 
bulbs  located  say  about  6  to  10  inches  deep,  and  the  fibres  or 
I'oots  shooting  downwards  10  inches  to  a  foot  below  that  point, 
in  search  of  food  and  moisture.  Is  it  not  evident,  tiien,  that 
such  bulbs  require  a  flower-pot  at  least  18  inches  deep  ? 
Hence,  ordinary  pots  must  be  utterly  useless,  or  worse — 
cramping  or  inadequate  to  meet  even  primary  natiiral  condi- 
tions. Let  any  one  take  an  improvised  5-gallon  tin  can,  or 
the  like,  which  is  good  enough,  not  to  say  the  best ;  paint  it 
rudely  inside  and  out  to  preserve  it ;  punch  say  at  least  three 
large  holes  in  the  bottom  of  it ;  plant,  as  in  nature,  in  any 
good  compost,  and  set  your  can,  keg,  or  crock,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water.  You  will  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  stout  stem,  of  the  thickness  of  your  thumb, 
rising  up  and  flowering  gorgeously.  If  a  plant  spends  its  vital 
force  in  vain,  searching  for  food  or  moisture,  little  or  nothing 
else  can  be  accomplished.  Abronia  arenaria,  as  the  specific  name 
indicates,  grows  in  sand.  If  found  on  deep  sand-drifts  of  the 
bay  shore  of  San  Francisco,  or  inland,  it  shoots  down  a 
stout  fusiform  root  of  indefinite  length,  but  often  poor  and 
puny  is  the  top,  that  creeps  not  far  from  the  crown,  with 
perhaps  few  flowers  and  little  fruit.  But  mulch  a  moist, 
brackish,  cracky  soil,  with  only  6  or  8  inches  of  sand,  and  it 
will  go  down  to,  or  a  little  into  it,  spread  abroad  its  forked 
subdivisions  and  fibres,  almost  or  quite  horizontally  ;  the 
crown-sprouts  now  run  riotously,  mantling  the  sand  with 
vines,  full  of  pink  flowers  in  fruitful  umbels  unnumbered. 
Cultivators  are  apt  to  complain  that  many  of  their  bulbs  ere 
they  bloom  lose  one  essential  beauty  of  plants,  viz.,  their 
radicle  leaves,  which,  they  say,  "  dry  up,  and  leave  the  stems 
looking  naked  and  bare."  Bulbs  are  frequently  found  upon 
exposed  hills  and  slopes,  rocks,  &c.,  descending  down  dry 
and  very  hot  valleys  into  debris  and  alluvial  bottoms, 
where  sand  or  loam  with  underground  moisture  abounds. 
The  very  same  plants  are  seen  to  rejoice  best  where  they  find 
some  shade  and  shelter,  otherwise  they  bespeak  a  struggle  for 
existence,  i.i'.,  their  leaves  prematurely  or  naturally  dry  up 
early  to  save  exhaustion.  In  half  shade,  along  high  banks 
and  slopes,  contiguous  to  creeks,  with  adequate  subsoil  mois- 
ture, we  see  Cyclobothra  alba,  with  long  and  beautiful  glaucous 
leaves,  say  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length,  accompanying  the  flowers,  ten  to  twenty  in  number; 
the  golden  C.  pulchella  and  most  others  tolerate  more  sun  and 
drought,  with  their  companions  the  manzanita  (Arctostaphylos 
glauca)  Oaks,  &c.,  near  whose  shades  it  is  wont  to  linger ;  but 
its  best  forms  love  rich,  rocky,  half  shady  drains,  leaf  and 
flower  being  companions  to  the  close.  Witness  Seubertia 
laxa,  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  the  Dichelostemas  and  Broditeas,  with 
from  ten  to  fifty  flowers,  and  green  leaves  in  similar  grace  and 
completeness  and  beauty.  The  list  might  be  extended ;  but 
what  we  desire  to  say  and  impress  on  our  readers  is,  that  the 
same  plants  exposed  are  barely  one-quarter  as  large  as  these, 
and  have  no  green  leaves  at  all,  or  at  best,  a  poor  apology  for 
them,  and  so  of  numberless  others. 

What  lesson  do  such  facts  teach  ?  Surely  that  the  culti- 
vator should  imitate  Nature  in  her  best  aspects,  and  it  is  by 


no  means  difficult  to  exceed  even  her  highest  standard.  Bulbous 
plants  form  no  exceptions.  It  would,  indeed,  be  folly  to  fold  one's 
hands  at  the  very  first  failure  ;  and  with  what  dehght  do  we 
behold  one  joyously  filling  up  the  full  measure  of  its  glory  ! 
In  the  loose  soils  in  which  we  usually  place  our  bulbs  are 
they  as  well  situated  as  in  their  native  matrix .''  The  soil  then 
must  needs  be  packed  firmly  and  imiformly.  It  is  the  life- 
struggles  with  difliculties  that  bring  out  the  best  qualities  of 
the  man — the  fruits  and  flowers,  roots  and  bulbs,  born  of  the 
great  mother.  Resistance  above  reacts  below,  gives  spread, 
depth  and  vigour  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  The 
root — the  strong  foundation — is  of  first  consideration  in  all 
structural  building,  and  should  be  well  laid,  cherished,  and 
preserved.  We  do  not  say  it  should  be  founded  upon  some 
suitable  rock,  but  we  sometimes  think  so ;  radiated  heat  and 
graduated  temperature,  sweetness  of  drainage,  and  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  in  due  time  some  resistance  from  below, 
also,  are  all  requisites  of  high  culture.  May  not  the  culti- 
vator in  his  undue  solicitude,  be  also  to  blame,  and  by  some 
shortcoming  fail,  or  from  excess  uudo  by  overdoing?  Sup- 
pose he  flood  too  continuously  between  loose  scales,  adding 
excessive  heat  withal,  ought  not  he  to  expect  just  the  result 
urged  ?  Now,  we  seldom  see  in  nature  bulbs  sheltered  by 
shrubs,  rocks,  logs,  bark,  leaves,  &c.,  or  in  very  compact  soils 
rotten  at  the  tips  of  the  scales,  and  hence  a  lure  to  maggots 
and  grubs  ;  nor  often  in  such  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  as 
readily  absorb,  drain,  and  disperse  any  excess  of  top  moisture. 
We  appeal  to  the  observations  of  careful  collectors.  Let  us 
then  copy  the  best  conditions,  and  we  feel  assured  the  result 
will  confirm  our  rather  hasty  hints. 

In  conclusion,  we  dare  not  presume  that  even  a  tithe  of  what 
we  ought  to  say  has  been  noted ;  in  short,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  only  to  what  may  be  considered  peculiar  to  climatic 
conditions.  Erudite  and  complex  recipes  relative  to  proper 
mixtures  of  soils,  and  common  management  may  well  be  left  to 
the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  those  who  believe  in  them. 
With  such  a  wealth  of  sunlight  and  heat  above  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  California,  and  no  lack  of  the  necessary  medium  moisture 
below,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  allow  Nature,  under 
human  hands,  to  grow  her  fragrant  white  Lady  Washington 
Lily  6  or  7  feet  high,  with  ten  to  thirty  or  more  flowers,  just 
as  we  see  it  wild.  L.  Bloomerianum,  too,  is  a  perfect  giant 
among  Lilies,  when  at  its  best  making  a  right  super-royal 
display.  Even  our  little  orange  L.  parvum,  I  found  at  the 
Sierra  summit  over  5  feet  high,  and  bearing  fifty  flowers — 
carefully  counted,  but  the  plant  was  sheltered  and  shaded  by 
an  old  emigrant  water-tank  stilted  up,  now  dry  and  long  ago 
abandoned,  but  its  roots  found  a  fair  supply  of  water  from 
beneath. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


The  double  white  Pink  Flower  of  Eden  now  coming  into 

flower  in  warm  greenhouses  is  a  remarkably  valuable  plant.  It  opens 
at  first  somewhat  greenish,  but  soon  unfolds  into  a  large  and  beautiful 
double  flower.  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson  considers  it  more  valuable 
for  cutting  than  any  of  the  Carnations,  and  it  flowers  profusely. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Stansfield,  of  Todmorden, 

have  at  last  succeeded  in  so  cultivating  that  marvellously  attractive 
Moss,  Schistostegia  pennata,  that  they  are  now  enabled  to  supply  it 
in  miniature  grottoes  made  of  cork  bark,  so  that  it  may  be  grown 
in  any  greenhouse,  or  even  in  the  drawing-room.  If  the  plant  suc- 
ceed thus,  we  shall  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Stansfield  for  one  of  che 
most  charming  features  ever  added  to  the  indoor  garden  or  the 
garden  in  the  house.  Hitherto  in  cultivation  we  have  only  seen  the 
plant  at  Messrs.  Stansfield's  and  at  Messrs.  Backhouse's ;  the  object 
has  long  been  to  so  increase  and  transport  the  plant  that  it  may  be 
established  in  other  gardens. 

We  understand  that  the  nursery  and  seed  business  of  Messrs. 

Lawson  &  Son,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  is  henceforth  to 
be  carried  on  as  a  joint. stock  company,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Lawson  Seed  and  Nurseiy  Company  (Limited)."  This  old  and 
universally.known  business  has  now  been  carried  on  for  over  a 
century,  the  originator  of  it,  Mr.  Peter  Lawson,  having  died  in  1820 
at  a  hale  old  age  ;  since  then  Mr.  Charles  Lawson,  of  Borthwick  Hall, 
has  carried  on  the  business  as  the  respected  head  of  the  firm.  We 
believe  that  nearly  all  the  available  shares  were  taken  up  within  a 
few  days  of  the  intimation  of  the  proposed  change  being  sent  out 
to  the  firm's  customers,  and  that  tho  company  is  likely  to  be  a 
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strong  one,  both  in  regard  to  supporters  in  trade  and  capital.  A 
feature  worth  noticing  is  that  a  few  of  the  most  valued  empJoyt's 
of  the  old  firm,  who  will  hold  shares  to  a  considerable  amount  in 
tho  DOW  one,  will  be  associated  with  tho  general  manager  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  company's  business,  thereby  giving  a  certain 
guarantee  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  in  the  management  to  main- 
tain the  prestige  of  the  name,  as  well  as  tho  good  opinion  of 
customers  and  the  interests  of  the  shareholders.  Mr.  Syme  is  to  be 
general  manager,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  (late  gardener  at  Hamilton 
Palace)  is  to  have  the  charge  of  the  Nursery  department. 

We  learn  that  a  sale  of  Easter  Beurre  Pears  sent  from  Cali- 
fornia has  recently  taken  place  in  Glasgow. 

■ The  new  and  remarkable  Iris  iberica  seems  to  be   hardy 

about  London,  at  least  there  is  now  a  bed  of  it  in  the  open  air  in 
the  WelUngton  Nurseries  in  perfect  health. 

The  first  flower  of  the  new  year  that  we  notice  opening 

about  London  is  the  modest-looking  Helleborus  purpurascena,  not 
a  showy  species  by  any  means,  but  worthy  of  a  place  where  full 
collections  of  hardy  plants  are  grown. 

We  are  glad  to  include  Buckingham  among  the  towns  which 

are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  tree-embellishment.  Eecently  a 
number  of  trees  have  been  planted  there  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Egerton  Hubbard. 

■ At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  the  time  of  competition 

for  Lord  Cathcart's  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  cause  of,  and 
mode  of  preventing,  the  Potato  disease,  has  been  extended  to 
November  1st,  to  give  candidates  an  opportunity  for  practical 
research  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lynch  White,  so  well  known  to  gardeners  as  a  horti- 

cultural  engineer,  has,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  another 
page,  retired  from  business,  which  henceforth  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Ljmch  White,  jun.,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Dunbar,  under  the 
name  of  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company. 

Peaches  were  very  freely  discussed  at  the  December  meeting 

of  the  Potomac  fruit  growers,  and  great  importance  was  placed  on 
earliness.  John  Saul  read  extracts  from  English  papers  showing  that 
the  early  Beatrice  is  taking  a  decided  lead.  A  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna  said  he  had  a  quantity  of  this  variety  fully  ripe  on  the  15th 
of  June  of  the  present  year  (this  date  being  two  weeks  ahead  of 
Hale's  early). 

Le  Cidtivateiir,  a  French  journal,  says  it  has  been  discovered 

that  on  a  tree  trained  as  an  espalier,  the  Pears  which  rested  on  a 
branch  grew  more  rapidly  and  much  larger  than  those  wholly  self- 
supporting.  The  explanation,  which  was  confirmed  by  direct  experi- 
ments, is  that  when  the  stems  were  relieved  from  the  compression 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  Pears,  the  sap  found  uninterrupted  flow, 
and  was  furnished  in  correspondingly  greater  supply. 

Improvesients  continue  here  and  there  to  be  made  in  Hyde 

Park.  On  Wednesday,  that  portion  of  the  ride  in  Rotten  Row, 
extending  from  Hyde  Park  comer  to  Albert  Gate,  which  has  for  the 
last  two  months  been  closed  for  repairs,  was  opened  to  equestrians. 
The  foundation  of  the  track  has  been  examined,  repaired,  and  the 
entire  length  covered  with  bright  red  sand  and  gravel.  The  length 
from  Albert  Gate  to  Kensington  Gardens  is  now  also,  by  order  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  being  subjected 
to  a  similar  process. 

The  following  American  ways  of  preserving  Spinach  against 

very  severe  frost  may  not  be  without  interest  to  our  readers  : — 
The  first  and  least  expensive  practice  is  to  cover  the  bed  at  once 
with  a  coating  of  an  inch  in  thickuess  of  salt,  hay,  or  straw.  This 
will  protect  the  leaves  from  frost,  and  by  removing  the  mulch  the 
Spinach  will  be  found  in  good  condition.  The  second  method  is, 
to  cut  off  the  Spinach  before  the  ground  becomes  frozen,  leaving,  if 
possible,  a  little  earth  attached  to  the  roots.  This  cut  Spinach  is 
then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  layer  eight  or  ten  thick,  vrith  some 
leaves  from  the  woods  spread  on  top.  The  sashes  are  kept  on  the 
frame,  and  the  Spinach  will  keep  green  until  wanted. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has,   as  we  have  already 

announced,  decided  to  hold  its  provincial  show  for  1873  at  Bath, 
and  a  very  charming  site  has  been  selected.  An  influential  meeting 
of  local  residents  was  recently  held  at  the  Guildhall  of  that  cit£ 
which  had  been  convened  by  the  Mayor,  who  also  took  the  chair, 
and  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  recent  provincial  meetings  of 
the  society.  Mr.  S.  Butler,  of  Combe  Hay,  then  read  a  report, 
■which,  inter  alia,  stated  that  a  guarantee  fund  of  £965  (a  sum  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  amount  required  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society)  had  been  raised  ;  that  satisfactory  arrangements  had 
been  made  as  to  the  use  of  the  site  selected  for  the  exhibition  ;  that 
£349  15s.  had  been  raised  towards  the  special  prize  fund— further 
contributions  to  which  were  urgently  solicited  ;    and  that  an  influ- 


ential local  committee  had  been  selected,  with  tho  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Somerset  as  president.  The  committee  consists  of  100  members; 
and  Mr.  J.  Ostler,  of  It,  Bladud  Buildings,  Bath,  was  appointed 
secretary. 

The  pretty  little  Cyclamen  Peakeanum  is  now,  and  has  been 

for  some  time  in  flower  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  of  which  it  is  one  of 
tbo  neatest  ornaments.  It  differs  from  other  kinds  in  being  deliciously 
fragrant,  in  being  evergreen,  and  in  flowering  continuously. 

We  noticed  a  nice  batch  of  double  Cyclamens  coming  into 

bloom  in  the  Wellington  Nurseries  the  other  day,  and  doubtless  we 
shall  soon  have  quite  a  race  of  them.  Double  or  semi-double 
Cyclamens  are,  however,  anything  but  improvements  on  tho  single 
forms. 

■  We  understand  that  the  large  supplies  of  Ipecacuanha  plants 

which  have  been  so  successfully  sent  to  India  of  late  were  propagated 
and  safely  transmitted  there  by  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh. 
It  grows  in  their  nurseries  at  Edinburgh  quite  freely,  and  may  be 
seen  there  now  by  the  hundred  ready  for  shipment. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  kitchen   gardens  of  Versailles? 

Gardeners  are  actively  at  work  in  them,  making  hot-beds,  planta- 
tions, and  sowing,  &c.,  of  course  with  the  intention  of  reaping 
produce  of  different  kinds.  For  what  reason,  and  above  all,  for 
whom  ? 

Some  varieties  of  Peas,  though  excellent  in  England,  do  not 

necessarily  do  well  in  America.  "  But  last  season,"  writes  Mr. 
Meehan,  editor  of  "  The  Gardener's  Monthly,"  "  we  had  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  examining  a  few  of  the  new  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton 
growing  in  this  country,  and  we  are  now  able  to  say  that  they  proved 
excellent  in  every  respect." 

The  next  election  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution 

will  take  place  at  the  annual  meeting,  Jan.  21.  There  are  nine 
candidates,  in  addition  to  Mary  Young,  whom  the  committee  will 
recommend  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  list  without  the  trouble  of  an 
election. 

We  have   just   received  from  Mr.  Scaling,   the  celebrated 

Willow  grower  of  Basford,  Notts,  and  author  of  "  The  Salix,"  some 
twigs  of  the  interesting  Salix  violacea,  gathered  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  and  furnished  with  numerous  silvery  and  silky  buds, 
which  contrast  prettily  with  the  deep  violet-brown  coloured  slender 
branches  on  which  they  grow. 

The  Imperial  Cauliflower,  according  to  the  French  Revue 

Horticole,  is  a  new  variety  of  much  merit.  Its  excellence,  however, 
consists  in  its  earliness,  the  heads  having  been  fit  for  use  one  season 
eighteen  days,  and  the  succeeding  one  thirty. two  days  before  the 
Lenormand,  cultivated  under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  a  variety  of 
French  origin. 

Some  valuable  plants  and  seeds  received  by  Messrs.  Back- 
house, from  their  collectors  in  North  West  America  and  California, 
are,  we  understand,  to  be  sold  on  the  9th  iust.,  at  Stevens'.  Among 
them  are  the  newDogstooth  Violet  (Erythronium  giganteum) ;  a  Cali- 
fornian  Lily,  said  to  grow  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  to  bear  nume- 
rous large,  fragrant  flowers;  Lilium  Washingtonianum,  Cyclobothra 
pulchella,  various  species  of  Calochortus,  the  "  Vegetable  Fire 
Cracker  or  Scarlet  Wand"  (Brodisea  coccinea) ,  and  other  bulbs  ;  also 
seeds  of  a  new  hardy  Silver  Fir,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thought 
by  Dr.  Englemann  to  be  his  "  Abies  (Picea)  concolor,"  and  of  other 
choice  ConifersE. 

The  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  have  been  in  very  ill  Inck 

ever  since  the  war.  Despite  brave  struggles  to  reinstate  this  great 
industry  in  its  former  position,  unpropitious  seasons  have  kept  down 
the  yield.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  series  of  bad  crop 
years  as  those  since  186-1  has  ever  been  experienced,  and  now  we 
hear  that  a  recent  killing  freeze  will  cause  a  loss  estimated  by  some 
authorities  at  50,000  hogsheads.  Many  planters,  says  the  New  Orleans 
Picayime,  are  wholly  disheartened  already,  and  if  the  worst  reports 
now  coming  to  hand  prove  correct,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many 
may  abandon  the  culture  of  this  staple  and  turn  their  attention  to 
some  more  certain  product. 

Few  can  recollect  such  a  "  green  yule  "  as  we  have  had 

this  year.  In  the  garden  at  Bitton  Vicarage,  Gloucestershire,  Mr. 
Ellacombe  noted  the  following  plants  in  flower  on  Christmas-day  ; 
many  of  them  quite  abnormal  in  their  time  of  flowering,  having 
mistaken  Christmas  for  May  : — Rhododendron  atrovirens,  Tussilago 
fragrans,  Sisyrinchium  californicum.  Daphne  Fioniana,  red  Primrose, 
Garrya  elliptica.  Ivy,  Groundsel,  Strawberry,  Chrysanthemum,  Czar 
Violet,  Iberis  semperflorens,  Teucrium  fruticans.  Clematis  cirrhosa, 
Arabis  rosea.  Rose  Aimee  Vibert,  R.  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  R. 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  R.  Jules  Margottin,  Arbutus  Croomii,  Helleborus 
niger,  H.  n.  maximus,  H.  olympicus,  H.  orientalis,  H.  atrorubens. 
Cyclamen  coum,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  Maurandia  Barclayana, 
Cheiranthus  pulchellus,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  and  Potentilla  alba. 
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HAfiDY  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE    SPANISH    MAPLE    (ACER   GRANATENSE). 

This  species  forms  a  dense,  round-headed  deciduous  tree,  from 
20  to  30  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches  thickly  furnished 
■with  slender,  glossy  chestnut-brown  twigs,  in  alternate  oppo- 
site pairs,  and  which,  when  leafless,  are  covered  with  small, 
pointed,  downy  buds.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  Granada,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  and  was  first  introduced  in  1838.  The 
leaves  are  three  and  five  lobed,  leathery  in  texture,  deep 
glossy  green  above,  pale  beneath,  slightly  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  on  long,  slender  footstalks,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  tomentum  at  the  base  of  the  palmate  veins,  on  the  under 


A.  granatense. 

side,  quite  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Thelobes  are  acute  pointed, 
with  the  three  outer  ones  large,  equal  in  size,  and  furnished 
with  a  few  blunt  serratures  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  in 
nodding,  many-flowered  corymbs,  greenish  yellow,  and  pro- 
duced in  May.  The  fruit  or  keys  are  small  and  quite  smooth, 
with  thick  carpels  and  parallel  wings,  somewhat  distant  apart. 
The  Spanish  Maple  frequently  produces  fresh  shoots  after 
Midsummer,  at  the  ends  of  the  principal  branches,  furnished 
with  small  leaves,  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  in  length  or 
breadth,  and  on  very  short  footstalks,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  sometimes  named  Acer  parvifolium,  or  the  small- 
leaved  Maple.  The  only  full-sized  trees  of  this  scarce  Maple 
near  London,  or,  perhaps,  iu  England,  are  in  the  Victoria 
Park ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  there  placed  in 
the  interior  of  the  plantations,  and  completely  hidden.  The 
length  of  a  full-sized  leaf  is  .5  inches,  including  the  footstalk, 
which  is  2  a  inches  long,  and  the  breadth  is  SJ  inches. 


"WILD  PLANTS  A  GUIDE  TO  SOILS. 
The  common  Heath  (Calluna  vulgaris)  grows  naturally  on  most  of 
the  barren  land  that  is  suitable  for  tree  planting.  When  it  is  rank 
and  strong-growing,  it  indicates  deep,  black,  mossy  soil — poor  and 
naturally  unfertile,  but  which,  if  dry,  and  the  altitude  not  too  great, 
will  grow  Scotch  Fir  and  Birch  ;  if  wet,  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  and 
Alder ;  but  even  for  the  last,  it  must  be  drained  previous  to  planting. 
If  the  Heath  is  close  and  healthy,  and  mixed  with  Club  Moss  (Lyco- 
podium  elavatum),  Tormentil  (Potentilla  Tormentilla),  and  some  of 
the  common  Grasses,  the  soil  is  more  fertile  and  suitable  for  Scotch 
Fir,  Larch,  and  Birch.  Some  very  healthy  and  thriving  Larch  and 
Scotch  Fir  plantations  are  growing  on  soil  where  these  plants  luxu- 
riate. Ash,  Beech,  Elm,  Oak,  and  Plane  will  grow  there  for  orna- 
ment, but  not  for  proiit.  The  Cowberry  or  Cranberry  of  the 
Highlands  (Vaccinium  vitis  idaja)  is  generally  associated  with  the 
common  Heath  and  Soft  Grass  (Holcus  lanatus).  It  indicates  a 
light  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  generally  very  hard  and  retentive  ; 
grows  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir,  but  they  sometimes  become  affected 
with  ground  rot  when  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old.  Birch  and 
Mountain  Ash  thrive  admirably  upon  it,  but  are  not  profitable.  The 
Bilberry  (Vaccinium  Myrtillus)  is  generally  found  growing  with  the 
common  Heath,  and  the  Hard  Fern  (Blechnum  boreale),  Tormentil, 
&c.  It  indicates  a  superior  class  of  soil  for  Scotch  Fir,  Larch,  and 
Silver  Fir,  but  especially  the  first — a  heavy  crop  of  which  is  almost 
invariably  found  on  soils  where  the  Bilberry  is  plentiful.  If  the 
situation  is  on  a  sloping  hill  or  side  of  a  ravine,  the  Norway  Spruce, 
Ash,  Beech,  and  Elm  will  succeed  admirably  on  the  level  ground,  or 
iu  the  bottom  of  tlie  ravine.  The  common  Juniper  (Juniperus  com- 
munis) ,  accompanied  by  the  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina) ,  is  very  common 
in  the  districts  where  the  Scotch  Fir  may  be  said  to  have  its  native 
habitat :  indeed,  in  some  Scotch  Fir  woods  it  grows  as  rank  and  pro- 
fuse as  the  Furze,  and  makes  excellent  undercover.  The  soil  is  gene, 
rally  good  for  growing  Piues  where  the  Jnuiper  grows,  but 
occasionally  varies  in  depth.  The  trees  named  as  suitable  for  growing 
on  the  Bilberry  land  will  grow  with  the  Jumper  ;  but  we  would 
pi'efer,  for  a  profitable  crop,  to  keep  to  tho  Scotch  Fir,  Larch,  and 
Birch,  giving  the  preference  to  the  first,  which  almost  invariably 
produces  a  heavy  crop,  and  good  quality  of  timber,  on  Juniper 
ground . 

The  common  Whin  or  Furze  (Ulex  europasus)  is  very  abundant  on 
waste  land,  and  seems  to  be  such  a  selfish  plant  (if  I  may  use  the 
term),  that  other  plants  are  rarely  growing  with  it;  but  in  close 
proximity,  on  good  soils,  are  to  be  found  Ragwort  (Senecio  Jacobeea), 
Thistles  (Cardnus),  wild  Clover  (Trifolium),  &c.;  and  on  the  poorer 
soils,  Crowberry  (Empetrum  nigrum),  Sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella), 
Carices,  &c.  The  Ragwort  and  Thistles  must  be  understood  as 
applying  to  uncultivated  ground ;  for  if  the  ground  has  been  culti- 
vated, these  are  only  a  criterion  as  to  fertility,  and  not  to  depth  or 
quality  of  soil.  The  Furze,  at  a  casual  glance,  is  not  a  safe  criterion 
as  to  the  quality  and  kind  of  soil,  as  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere. 
Before  fixing  the  quality  of  the  soil,  it  is  necessary  that  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  Furze  should  be  considered ;  as  it  is  only  on  good 
loamy  soil  that  it  developes  strong  stems  and  branches.  When  it  is 
found  growing  thus,  the  ordinary  hard  woods  may  be  planted,  along 
with  Spi'uce  and  Silver  Fir.  If  the  situation  is  sloping  or  the  sides 
of  a  glen.  Larches  will  succeed  ;  but  they  seldom  attain  a  large  size 
among  Whins  on  flat  ground.  When  the  Whin  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and 
the  stems  slender,  it  indicates  thin  gravelly  soil,  with  a  hard  bottom, 
unfavourable  for  gi'owing  any  kind  of  forest  trees — Birch,  Scotch 
Fir,  and  even  Larch  will  grow  if  they  can  get  a  start ;  but  the  Whins 
are  so  aggressive  that  it  is  only  by  careful  treatment  that  the  trees 
are  enabled  to  overtop  them.  However,  when  they  do  so,  success 
is  gained,  as  the  Whins  offer  no  further  opposition.  Although  we 
have  said  that  slender  and  dwarfish  Whins  indicate  poor  soils,  there 
are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  Whins  that  have  been  burned  or  cut 
over  ;  or,  again,  on  ground  that  has  been  reclaimed,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  state.  Under  any  of  these  circum- 
stanees,  the  Whin  is  slender  and  dwarfish  for  a  short  time.  Taking 
the  Whin  alone,  it  is  not  a  plant  on  which  much  dependence  can  be 
placed  as  a  critenon  of  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  but  when  viewed 
with  the  plants  growing  in  its  immediate  proximity,  I  consider  it 
affords  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  soil  above  mentioned.  The 
common  Broom  (Cytisus  scoparius)  is  invariably  found  on  dry  situa- 
tions, and  always  indicates  a  fair  soil.  If  it  is  strong  and  healthy, 
and  growing  along  with  the  Yarrow  (Achillea  Millefolium),  Bird's- 
foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  corniculatus),  wild  Clover,  Tormentil,  Ac,  the 
soil  and  subsoil  are  invariably  good  for  planting  trees.  The  kinds 
most  suitable,  if  the  situation  is  moderately  sheltered,  are  Beech, 
Oak,  Norway  Maple,  Plane,  Larch,  Silver  and  Scotch  Firs ;  but  if 
the  situation  is  exposed,  the  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  produce  the  most 
valuable  crops.  The  Bramble  (Rnbus  fruticosus)  and  Dog  Rose 
(Rosa  canina)   indicate  a   good  loamy  soil,   generally  inclining  to 
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clay,  very  suitable  for  growing  ordinary  hard  wooda,  as  also  tho 
Austrian  Pino  and  Silver  Fir.  Although  tho  Bramble  and  Dog  Koso 
aro  always  found  growing  on  dry  portions  of  soil,  still  ground  in 
close  proximity  and  tho  subsoil  aro  often  wet,  and  require  to  be 
drained  before  planting.  The  Easpborry  (Rubus  Idteue)  is  often 
found  on  soils  similar  to  the  last,  and  denotes  similar  results ;  but  it 
is  also  found  on  higher,  more  exposed,  and  poorer  soils  than  suits 
either  of  the  two  last.  Wbcn  found  thus,  its  stems  are  slender  and 
short,  and  the  leaves  small,  indicating  a  light  soil  suitable  for  Scotch 
Fir,  Larch,  Beech,  Birch,  and  Mountain  Ash.  Tho  bog  Myrtle  or 
sweet  Willow  (Myrica  Gale)  is  common  in  some  districts,  often 
accompanied  by  the  cross-leaved  Heath  (Erica  tetralix),  but 
invariably  grows  on  a  poor,  wet,  sandy  soil,  unsuited  for  trees  ;  but, 
if  thoroughly  dried,  will  grow  some  of  tho  hardy  species,  as  Birch, 
Alder,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Scotch  Firs. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  our  most  common  native  shrubs ;  but 
there  are  some  other  species  of  flowering  plants  that  aro  as  much 
to  be  depended  upon,  as  indicators  of  soils,  as  these  are,  and  some- 
times the  flowei-less  plants  aro  more  reliable  than  others.  The  Male 
Fern  (Lastrtea  Filix.mas)  and  tho  Bracken  are  not  safe  criterions  as 
to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  but  they  can  always  be  depended  upon  as  to 
quality,  for  neither  of  them  grow  on  bad  soil.  It  is  invariably  good 
soil  when  they  are  accompanied  by  the  common  Bugle  (Ajuga  rep- 
tans)  and  the  Primrose  (Primula  vulgaris),  which  are  generally  found 
in  low-lying  situations,  or  hollows,  where  an  amount  of  soil  has  accu- 
mulated; and  it  may  be  asserted,  that  in  this  variety  of  soil  almost 
any  forest  trees  will  succeed.  But  we  particularly  recommend,  for 
the  sheltered  portions,  the  Silver  Fir,  Douglas  Fir,  Larch,  Pinus 
Laricio,  Elm,  Ash,  Plane,  and  Chestnut;  and,  for  the  more  exposed 
parts.  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Beech,  Norway  Maple,  Plane,  Oak,  and 
Birch.  The  appearance  of  the  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpur-ea)  among 
common  Ferns  indicates  a  medium  soil,  inclined  to  be  dry,  but  on 
which  a  great  variety  of  trees  will  grow,  and  which  I  consider  parti- 
cularly suited  for  Beech  and  Scotch  Fir.  If  the  common  Ferns  are 
mixed  with  the  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare),  St.  John's  wort 
(Hypericum),  &c.,  along  wiith  a  sprinkling  of  Heath,  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally more  shallow,  and  contains  large  stones  or  boulders.  Still, 
although  shallow,  it  is  always  kindly,  and  will  grow  forest  trees 
better  than  its  appearance  would  indicate;  but  the  Larch,  Scotch 
Fir,  Birch,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Hazel,  are  the  varieties  that  thrive  best 
on  this  soil.  The  Inland  Bent  (Juncus  squarrosus)  and  the  small 
Sedges  (Carex)  are  generally  found  growing  along  with  short  Heath, 
and  indicate  a  poor  soil,  with  a  retentive  aud  impervious  subsoil,  in. 
variably  inclining  to  be  wet,  and  in  its  natui'al  state  only  suited 
for  growing  some  of  the  common  Willows,  dwarf  Birch,  aud  Alder ; 
but  if  drained,  it  will  grow  Spruce,  and  even  Scotch  Fir.  In  recom- 
mending Spruce,  I  am  supposing  that  the  situation  is  moderately 
sheltered,  as  these  plants  aro  often  found  at  altitudes  and  in  expo- 
sures quite  unsuited  for  the  growth  of  Spruce.  Even  the  Alder, 
Birch,  and  Scotch  Fir  are  seldom  profitable  trees  on  soils  where  the 
aforesaid  plants  are  abundant.  The  Sheep  Fescue  (Festuca  ovina) 
and  the  Wire  Grass  (Nardus  stricta)  are  often  found  growing  to- 
gether, and,  to  the  casual  observer,  may  be  taken  for  the  same  plant. 
They  form  the  principal  vegetation  of  some  upland  disti'icts,  and 
denote  a  dry,  thin  soil,  comparatively  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  but 
not  very  suitable  for  the  growth  of  trees.  The  kinds  most  suitable 
are  the  Birch  and  Mountain  Ash.  Tho  diflicnlty  in  growing  trees  on 
soils  where  these  grasses  predominate  is  more  owing  to  the  situation 
and  the  herbage  than  to  the  soil,  as  to  all  appearance  the  latter  is 
generally  good ;  but  the  situation,  being  so  much  exposed,  is  dried 
up  in  the  summer  season,  and,  during  the  winter,  the  herbage  is  so 
close  that  the  moisture  does  not  penetrate  it  readily.  But  when 
trees  can  be  got  to  cover  the  ground  where  this  herbage  grows,  their 
success  is  secured.  The  Tufted-hair  Grass  (Aira  caispitosa)  is  gene- 
rally found  on  light  or  sandy  loam  (usually  poor),  resting  upon  bluish 
clay,  or  sometimes  running  sand.  The  soil  naturally  is  too  wet  for 
growing  trees,  but  when  drained  is  suitable  for  Ash,  Elm,  Poplars, 
Willows,  and  Spruce.  The  soil  on  wliich  this  grass  grows  varies,  but 
still  admits  of  the  profitable  cultivation  of  any  of  the  trees  before 
recommended. 

The  Broad-leaved  Flag  (Iris  Pseud-acorus)  is  invariably  found  in 
hollows  or  flat  ground,  and  indicates  a  brown,  loamy  soil,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  vegetable  matter.  The  situation  is  generally  wet,  bnt  when 
drained  is  very  suitable  for  growing  tree  Willows,  grey,  white,  and 
black  Poplars,  Lime,  Horse-chestnut,  Ash,  Elm,  Spruce,  &c.  Where 
the  Iris  is  close  growing  and  abundant,  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to 
get  young  trees  to  start,  without  deep  trenching  or  pitting  of  the 
ground  before  planting,  the  former  being  preferable.  The  common 
Rush  (Juncus  effusns)  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  if  the  situation  is 
sheltered  and  damp.  The  variety  of  soil  is  indicated  by  its  habit. 
If  robust,  the  soil  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Iris,  and  will  grow  the  same 
kind  of  trees ;  but  if  slender,  the  soil  is  poor,  and  princii^ally  com- 


posed of  sand  or  a  light  loam,  most  suitable  for  growing  Alder  and 
Spruce.  Rushes  afford  an  unmistakeable  proof  of  dampness,  and  the 
ground  where  they  are  found  growing  must  bo  thoroughly  drained 
before  planting.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  trench  it,  bnt  not 
always,  as  there  are  often  spots  where  the  trees  can  bo  planted.  If 
the  ground  bo  well  drained  and  the  trees  succeed,  the  rushes  will 
soon  disappear.  Tho  Reed  (Phragmitcs  communis)  indicates  a  strong 
soil,  .sometimes  inclining  to  clay,  and  sometimes  to  moss,  but  always 
full  of  vegetable  matter,  and  surcharged  with  water,  so  much  so  that 
no  trees  will  grow  on  it  until  the  ground  is  drained.  The  situation 
is  always  in  flat  or  hollow  ground  and  sheltered.  The  trees  most 
suited  to  this  soil  are  Spruce,  Alder,  white  and  grey  Poplars,  Hunt. 
ingdon,  Bedford,  and  white  Willows.  Some  of  tho  best  specimens  of 
Willows  are  to  be  seen  growing  on  soils  where  Reeds  were  onoe 
abundant.  The  treatment  required  before  planting  is  much  the  same 
as  that  recommended  for  the  Iris. 

The  Queen  of  the  Meadow  (Spiraea  Ulmaria)  and  the  wood 
Hyacinth  (Endymion  nutans)  are  plants  indicating  a  deep  loam  or 
alluvial  soil,  sometimes  with  a  sandy  bottom  inclining  to  clay ; 
generally  damp,  but  not  so  much  as  to  hinder  the  growth  of  trees  j 
of  course,  where  too  damp,  it  must  be  drained  before  planting.  On 
this  class  of  soil  all  the  varieties  of  forest  trees  grow  well.  Some  of 
the  largest  Poplars  and  Willows  and  best  matured  Oaks  and  Larches 
that  we  have  ever  seen  were  grown  on  this  description  of  soil. 
Some  of  the  Mosses  are  also  sure  indicators  of  soils.  Conspicuous 
among  these  is  the  grey  Moss  (Triohostomum  lanuginosum),  so 
common  on  some  hillsides.  The  presence  of  this  plant  is  a  beacon 
to  the  forester,  warning  him  of  "  rocks  a-head,"  in  other  words,  not 
to  expect  great  returns  from  any  trees  that  may  bo  grown  in 
proximity  to  it.  It  is  found  growing  on  hill  tops  and  mountains, 
where  few  other  plants  grow.  It  is  also  often  found  growing  along 
with  the  common  Heath,  and  the  ine.xperienced  may  be  led  into  a 
mistake  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  some  allow  that  trees  can  be 
grown  wherever  Heath  will  grow.  No  doubt,  where  the  Heath  is 
growing  along  with  the  Moss,  it  indicates  an  improvement  on  the 
situation  where  tho  Moss  is  found  growing  almost  alone ;  still,  where- 
ever  the  Moss  is  abundant,  a  profitable  crop  of  trees  cannot  be  grown  ; 
but  where  (for  the  purposes  of  ornament,  &c.),  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  the  ground,  the  trees  most  suitable  are  Scotch  Fir,  Pinus 
montana.  Birch,  Alder,  Goat  Willow,  and  Mountain  Ash.  Spruce  can 
also  be  grown  on  the  damp  portions  if  the  altitude  is  not  too  great. 
These  will  grow  and  have  a  fair  appearance,  but,  as  I  have  said,  they 
will  not  be  a  profitable  crop.  The  wood  Mosses  (Hypnum)  are  most 
common  on  ground  where  a  crop  of  trees  has  been  previously  grown. 
They  generally  indicate  a  light,  open  soil,  resting  on  whin  or  trap 
I'ock,  suitable  for  growing  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Norway  Maple,  and 
Birch.  In  planting  ground  where  these  Mosses  are  abundant,  it  is 
necessary  to  pare  them  off  before  inserting  the  plant,  as,  if  they  are 
left,  they  absorb  the  moisture  that  should  go  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant.  This  does  well  when  small  plants  are  used, 
but  when  a  successful  crop  is  wanted  on  ground  where  a 
crop  of  trees  has  been  previously  grown,  it  is  safest  to  have  the 
ground  pitted  previous  to  planting.  The  white  or  Bog  Moss  (Sphag- 
num) is  characteristic  of  wet,  stagnant  situations,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  porous  peat  in  the  soil.  If  thoroughly  dried  and  solidified, 
it  will  grow  fair  specimens  of  Alder  aud  Spruce,  but  to  attain  this, 
the  drainage  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  Hair  Moss  (Poly- 
trichum  commune)  is  also  invariably  found  in  damp  situations,  but 
indicates  a  firmer  and  better  class  of  soil  than  the  last.  The  cross- 
leaved  Heath  (Erica  tetralix)  is  generally  in  close  proximity.  The 
ground  is  always  wet,  but  when  thoroughly  drained  it  will  grow 
Spruce,  Alder,  and  Scotch  Fir,  grey  and  Balsam  Poplar.  The  soil  is 
generally  brown  peat,  naturally  poor,  and  the  subsoil  gravelly,  and 
sometimes  soft  bluish  clay. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  the  nutritious  natural  Grasses  so  common 
in  meadows  and  cultivated  ground,  as  it  is  well  known  that  these 
only  grow  upon  a  quality  of  soil  that  is  seldom  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  forest  trees ;  but  on  which  all  the  varieties  of  trees 
seem  to  luxuriate.  My  aim  has  been,  not  to  multiply  indicators,  but 
rather  to  select  a  few  well-known  plants  that  form  positively  an 
index  to  the  kind  of  soils  on  which  they  grow,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  common  as  to  be  found  in  every  district. — W.  Gilchrist,  in  Scottislt 
ArhoricuUural  Transactions. 


EOAD-SIDE  TREES  ANT)  TELEGRAPH  WIRES. 
I  AM  glad  that  Mr.  NcNab  has  directed  attention  to  this  subject ; 
for  really  the  disfigurement  is  awful,  and  the  loss  of  beauty  irrepar. 
able.  But  it  is  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  beauty  ;  it  is  also  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property.  Let  me  state  a  case,  and 
there  are  many  such  : — A  small  proprietor  in  a  district  of  the  south 
of  Scotland  much  frequented  by  tourists  for  its  picturesque  beauty, 
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has  a  house  with  groHnds  and  a  small  plantation  at  the  roadside ; 
also  hedgerow  trees  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  of  ninety  or  one 
hundred  years'  growth,  bowering  together  overhead  as  they  reach 
the  gate,  and  carefully  pruned  to  form  a  short  arched  approach. 
Some  years  ago,  a  series  of  peeled  trees  or  long  poles  were  t^uietly 
laid  down  along  one  side  of  the  road,  and  by-and-by  they 
were  set  up  one  fine  morning  before  people  were  up  ;  no  leave 
was  asked  or  obtained,  and  no  money  paid  ;  the  poles  liave  iron 
wire  guys  fixed  through  the  hedges  into  tho  fields,  all  complete. 
Last  year  cut  branches  were  noticed  thrown  down  behind  one  of  the 
hedges,  and  it  was  seen  that  some  pruners  had  been  at  work,  in  a 
small  way,  clearing  the  telegraph  wires.  This  year,  even  during  the 
rainy  weather,  it  was  found  that  a  much  more  serious  gang  of 
destroyers  had  been  at  work — no  leave  being  asked  or  obtained ; 
large  limbs  were  cut  off  the  trees,  and  ornamental  hedgerow  trees  have 
been  converted  into  a  series  of  hideous  scarecrows.  What  remedy 
is  there  for  these  surely  lawless  proceedings  ?  How  indeed  can  a 
remedy  be  found  for  the  destruction  of  trees  'i  Man's  life  is  not  long 
enough  to  see  them  repaired,  and  no  money  can  pay  the  value  of 
such  damage.  The  fields  referred  to  might  be  let  for  building  pur- 
poses, but  what  a  loss  to  their  value  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  trees !  This  is  a  free  country,  but  who  would 
expect  that  a  freedom  of  this  kind  would  be  taken  without  some 
permission  being  asked  or  obtained. — A  Lover  of  Trees. 


LIFE :  ITS  DURATION  IN  PLANTS. 

Plant-life  may  be  considered  under  three  general  denominations. 
Some  species  are  annual,  or  rather  semi. annual,  living  from  spring 
only  to  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  ;  others  are  biennial, 
living  to  the  close  of  the  second  autumn,  but  never  beyond  it ;  the 
greater  part  are|perennial,  or  competent  to  live  for  along  series  of  years. 
Annuals  include  many  of  the  commoner  garden. flowers  and  culinary 
vegetables,  which  require  to  be  freshly  raised  from  seed  every  season ; 
biennials  are  likewise  common  in  gardens :  perennials  comprise  all 
those  herbaceous  plants  which  form  the  staple  vegetation  of  a  country, 
withering,  to  a  certain  extent,  during  winter,  and  even  dying  down 
to  the  roots,  but  sprouting  afresh  with  the  return  of  spring  ;  also  all 
trees  and  shrubs,  whether  deciduous  or  evergreen.  The  perennials 
exhibit  as  great  diversity  in  lease  of  life  as  the  different  species  of 
animals.  Some  decay  in  as  few  as  four  or  five  years ;  others,  often 
remarkable  for  their  odoriferous  and  balsamic  qualities,  as  Sage,  Balm, 
and  Lavender,  endure  for  ten  or  more :  next  come  the  larger  and 
robuster  kind  of  shrubs,  as  Rhodendrons  and  Azaleas;  then  such  trees 
as  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  the  substance  of  which  is  soft,  as  the 
Poplar  and  Willow ;  and  lastly,  those  mighty,  slow. growing,  solid- 
wooded  pillars  of  the  forest,  as  the  Cedar  and  Oak,  at  whose  feet  whole 
nations  rise  and  fall. 

How  vast  are  the  periods  of  life  allotted  to  longceval  trees  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  list  of  ages  known  to  have  been  reached 
by  patriarchs  of  the  respective  kinds  named: — 

years,  j  years. :  years.  years- 

Cercis SOOJLarch S7Bi  Walnut  900  i  Oak 1,500 

Elm 335jOrauge  630 1  Oriental  Plane  1,000  I  Cedar 2,000 

Ivy 4S)  Cypress 800  Litae  1,100  ;  Schubertia     3,ooo 

Maple 518l01ive  80O' Spruce  1,200  ;  Yew 3,2ixi 

Four  and  five  thousand  years  are  assigned  to  Taxodium  and  Adan- 
aonia,  and  Von  Martins  describes  Locust-trees  in  the  South  American 
forests  which  he  believes  to  have  begun  their  quasi. immortality  in 
the  days  of  Homer.  Whether  or  no,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
the  world  possesses  at  this  moment  living  memorials  of  antiquity  at 
least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  human  art.  How  grand 
and  solemn  is  even  tho  thought  of  a  tree  coeval  with  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  and  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  yet  still  putting  forth  leaves, 
and  inviting  the  birds  to  come  and  "  sing  among  the  branches!" 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

New  Ornamental  Cherry.— -t  remarkable  sport  of  the  May  Duke  Cherry 
has  been  ]iruduceil  iu  the  gi-ounds  of  M.  Feruinand  Messan<,'e,'of  Baillonville. 
The  leaves  become  narrow  at  the  end,  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  Peach,  or 
even  the  Willow.  Some  are  »  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  in  width :  others  are 
4  inches  in  length,  and  about  the  third  o£  an  inch  in  htenith.—Belijique  Jlartt- 
cole. 

Rabbits  and  Conifers.— It  is  difficult  to  get  two  people  to  agree  as  to  the 
trees  with  which  rabbits  and  hares  meddle.  One  of  your  correspondents  says, 
"  Habbits  and  hares  cut  Pinus  Laricio  very  much  if  planted  small,  but  do  iiut 
touch  Pinus  austriaca."  Now,  .as  for  the  latter,  I  can  confidently  assert  that 
they  cat  it  more  than  any  other  of  the  Pine  tribe.  With  me  they  have  attacked 
and  thoroughly  destroyed  fine  plants  of  it  4  and  5  feet  high.  A'  neighbour  who 
ha.s  planted  P.  Laricio  largely  (I  have  none  except  guarded)  says  that  it  is 
rabbit  proof,  and,  on  his  assertion,  I  am  planting  some  hundreds  of  it  this 
season.  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  in  a  really  severe  season  rabbits  will  attack  any- 
thing—in a  deep  snow  I  have  had  Yews  eaten  down— but  in  the  generality  of 
years  certain  things  escape, — A  Soluikk. 


THE  GARDENS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  ROJIANS. 
(Continued  from  p.  550,  Vol.  II.) 

The  hint  given  by  Virgil  was  taken  up  by  Columella,  a  poet 
who  seems  to  have  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or 
some  time  during  tho  first  fifty  years  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
who  wrote  a  long  poem  upon  the  same  subject  as  that  of  the 
Georgics,  closely   copying   the  style,  the  language,  and  the 
imagery  of  his  gre.at  master ;  chastely  and  elegantly  without 
doubt,  but  still  only  copying.     In  the  tenth  book  of  this  poem, 
he  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  what  Virgil  had  proposed, 
but  when  at  the  end  we  are   very  little  better  informed  than 
before  liegiuuing.     As  for  the  other  Roman  poets,  they  make 
no  more  than  passing  allusions  to  gardens  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  minute  and  extended  description  given  by  the  youno-er 
Pliny  of  his  summer  villa  in  Tuscany  and  its  surroundings, 
we  should  positively  have  no  exact  written  account  whatever. 
This  beautiful  retreat  was  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  the 
Apennines ;  its  owner  was  a  philosophic  patrician  of  literary 
tastes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  garden  itself  was 
laid  out  according  to  the  very  best  ideas  in  vogue  at  the  time. 
The  date  of  the  description  would  be  about  A.D.  95,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.     In  one  part  you  have  a  little  meadow;  in 
another  a  walk  is  bordered  with  Acanthus ;  beyond  is  a  knot 
of  dwarf   Planes.     The  Box  trees,  which  thrive  upon  every 
side,    are    cut   and   clipped   into   the  artificial  shapes  called 
"  topiary  work."     Fruit  trees  are  used  in  plenty,  alternating 
with  obelisks  or  statues  ;  presently  we  reach  an  alcove  shady 
with  the  green  of  Vine  leaves.     Water  is  introduced  freely, 
many  little  fountains,  each  with  its  marble  basin,  refreshing 
the  atmosphere.     Besides  these,  there  are  spaces  for  simple 
games,  with  plenty  of  marble  seats,  where  the  friends  of  the 
noble  proprietor  can  rest  themselves  and  enjoy  the  scene.     So 
far   the   illustrious   Pliny;  and   so  far,   no  doubt,   the  scene 
described  was  very  charming  in  its  way.     But  how  little  about 
flowers !     The  delight  of  the  garden  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  its  plentiful  shade,  its  alleys  and  plots  of  green,  the  con- 
summate order  and  neatness,  the  rich  infusion  of  works  of  art, 
sculptures   iu   marble  that   would  put   the  verdant  ones    to 
shame,  the   sense   of    moving  water,   always   agreeable  and 
soothing,  the  feeling  of  seclusion,  and  that  incomparable  one, 
leisure  to  enjoy.     At  the  same  time  it  was  essentially  stiff, 
rigorous,    and    formal;    in   some   respects,   it    would    seem, 
geometrically  precise.     Many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  highest  class 
Roman  nobles  possessed  gardens  of  similar  character,  either 
at  their  country  seats  or  close  to  the  city,  allusions  to  them 
occurring  in  Claudian,  Seneca,  and  other  writers,  but  still  the 
intimations  as  to  their  contents  are  meagre  in  the  extreme, 
and  what  we  read  of  least  is  the  flnirer  portiou.     Fortunately 
for   our   curiosity,  there   is   another   source    of    information, 
limited,  but  quite  as  trustworthy — that  which  is  supplied  in  the 
aiicient   paintings  uncovered  at    Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Like  their  antetypes  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  iu  the  midst  of 
their  inexpressible  mournfulness  of  association,  these,  at  all 
events,   speak   the  truth.      Take,   for  example,  the  pictorial 
representation  of  a  garden  in  Sir  "W.  Gell's  Pompeiana,  part  2. 
Here  is    pourtrayed  much  of   what    Pliny  indicates,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale,  and  omitting  many  of  the  best  elements ;  here 
are  the  hedges  of  Box  or  Rosemary,  the  larger  evergreens, 
such  as  the  Bay  and  the  Cypress,  the  pots  and  boxes  along  the 
edges  of  the  pathways  and  upon  the  window-ledges,  and  the 
general  geometrical  idea  which  furnished,  from  another  source, 
the   models   for   the   Dutch   gardening    of    the    seventeenth 
century,  and  from  which,  though  it  struggled  hard  for  life, 
we  may  be  thankful  our  present  age  has  been  nearly  liberated. 
The  practice  iu  the  Roman  method  of  gardening  which  would 
now  be  most  generally  dis.approved,  would  probably  be  the 
clipping  of  the  evei-greens  into  likenesses  of  animals,  columns, 
statues,  &c.,  though  the  practice  survived  for  so  long  a  roll  of 
centuries  as  to  obtain  almost  a  freehold  right,  and  in  special 
corners  is  still  extant.     Among  tho  Romans  themselves  were 
men  keen  enough  to  detect  the  error  of  so  maltreating  shrubs, 
the  proper  outlines  of  which  we  may  presume  are  best  known 
to  nature,  who  first  traced  them,  since,  in  another  of  the  epigrams 
of  Martial,  not  only  is  ridicule  cast  on   the  ranks  of  Laurel 
and  Cypress,  but  more  vigorously  yet  on  the  tortured  Box 
trees.     Martial  was  right.     To  mutilate  a  tree  or  shrub  un- 
necessarily, to  pervert  and  obliterate  its  natural  outlines,  is 
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every  bit  as  indefousiblo  as  "  craelty  to  animals,"  and  a  deed 
that  ou,n;ht  to  be  included  in  a  horticnltnral  penal  code.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  no  cruelty  which  a  bad-hearted  man 
will  not  inflict  upon  a  brute  creature,  so  long  as  the  unfortu- 
nate beast  does  not  cry  out :  perhaps  if  the  trees  and  shrubs 
possessed  voices,  the  "  topiarian  art "  would  have  been 
practised  somewhat  less.  It  began  with  the  admirers  of 
gladiatorial  combats,  and  of  the  sanguinary  sports  of  the 
Coliseum — with  Pagans,  in  the  dictionary  of  whose 
language  the  word  "  tender-heartedness "  does  not  occur ; 
with  these  it  should  have  been  loft ;  to  their  memory  it  should 
now  be  consigned.  There  is  only  one  thing  worse  horti- 
culturally  than  the  ancient  Roman  mode  of  shrub-torment, 
and  that  is  wilful  and  reckless  arboricide,  especially  when 
the  tree  destroyed  stands  where  the  like  of  it  can  never  grow 
again.  Many  and  great  were  the  services  rendered  to  taste 
by  Alexander  Pope,  but  never  was  there  a  sounder  one  than 
in  the  satire  where  he  addresses  himself  to  this  topiarian  art. 

His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call ; 

On  every  side  you  look,  Behold  tlie  wall ! 

No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 

No  artful  wilduess  may  perplex  the  scene ; 

Grove  nods  to  grove  ;  each  alley  lias  a  brother, 

And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

The  suffering  eye  inverted  nature  sees. 

Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees ; 

With  here  a  fountain  never  to  be  played. 

And  there  a  summer-house  that  knows  no  shade. 

Use  the  pruning-kuife  and  the  shears  by  all  means.  The  un- 
shapely, the  untidy,  the  incompatible,  are  'always  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  kept  in  check.  Let  nature  be  as  rfcf/ar/w  as  you 
like,  but  never  unkempt  and  in  dcshahiUe.  Shakspere  has 
given  us  sweet  and  sound  enough  lesson  as  to  that,  in  the  beauti- 
ful passage  wherein  he  calls  our  little  island  our  "  sea-walled 
garden,"  for  garden  it  truly  is ;  and  when  a  man  wants  a 
pattern  for  his  private  lioiins  he  cannot  do  better  than  men- 
tally survey  an  average  English  county,  with  all  its  varied 
charms  of  nature  and  art,  bringing  together  in  harmonious 
order  the  spontaneous  and  the  polished,  and  leaving  no  element 
untouched  that  has  been  the  pride  and  property  of  old  England 
siuce  it  "  arose  from  out  the  azure  main."  Even  formality  and 
straight  lines  are  not  at  variance  with  the  perfection  of  gar- 
dening. The  right  course  is  to  employ  them  in  the  right 
places.  Broad  terraces  near  the  mansion ;  noble  avenues  of 
aspiring  trees  ;  green  corridors  that  take  form  almost  of  their 
own  accord,  like  the  aisles  in  a  cathedral ;  these  rank  with  the 
proprieties  of  all  truly  artistic  gardening,  aud  are  always 
springs  of  delight  to  a  hospitable  and  polished  mind.  What 
is  odious  is  neither  precision,  nor  geometry,  nor  the  use  of 
cold  steel,  but  the  malversation  of  nature's  grace  into  the 
semblance  of  a  casting  from  a  foundry,  or  of  a  corps  of  trim 
militiamen  on  parade. 

The  redeeming  feature  in  the  topiarian  art,  as  practised  in 
the  Roman  gardens,  was  that  the  workman  was  allowed  at 
times  to  cover  the  walls  aud  terraces  of  his  employer's  villa 
with  Ivy,  leading  the  same  elegant  climber,  when  convenient, 
into  the  trees.  How  beautiful  is  this  gracious  plant,  balanced 
upon  some  ancient  bough,  overhanging  a  ravine  or  a  stream  ! 
or  if  it  do  but  play  the  centipede,  and  keep  to  the  mam  trunk, 
with  those  matchless  and  sinuous  creepers,  aud  leaf-angles  in 
every  attitude  that  is  possible  to  joyous  freedom.  Either 
way,  any  way,  still  how  perfect  !  We  must  forgive  the  Roman 
noble  for  his  Box-tree  clipping,  since  he  loved  old  Hedera 
Helix.  An  act  of  kindly  grace  should  always  be  the  first  to 
think  of,  and  this  leads  us  to  inquire  wliat  were  the  merits  of 
the  Roman  gardening.  Anything  that  takes  a  deep  hold  upon 
a  people's  fancy  must  needs  be  founded  upon  something  better 
than  mere  caprice,  and  certainly  not  wholly  upon  iguorance. 
Because  landscape  gardening,  in  our  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  found  no  favour  with  the  Romans,  and  because  a  display 
of  floral  beauty  seems  never  to  have  been  imagined,  we  are 
not,  by  any  means,  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  Roman 
gardening.  No  man  will  do  so  who  is  just  and  consistent, 
seeing  that  it  aspired  to  realise  a  kind  of  beauty  totally  dif- 
fei-ent  from  that  which  engages  the  cultivated  taste  of  our 
own  period  ;  under  special  circumstances,  perhaps,  it  possesses 
recommendations  which  entitle  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  prac- 
tical observance  even  now.     The  Roman  style  of  gardening, 


though  greatly  advanced  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  a  thing  of  the  childhood  of  horticulture;  yea, 
of  the  childhood,  in  many  respects,  of  human  progress  ;  for, 
let  us  consider  a  moment,  and  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
times  commonly  called  the  "  old"  ones  were,  in  reality,  the 
ymciui  ones.  When  geometrical  gardening  was  invented,  and 
regarded  as  perfection,  science  and  floriculture  were  only 
finding  their  feet.  The  times  we  live  in  are  the  genuine  "old" 
ones,  and,  as  Lord  Bacon  said  long  ago,  we  who  inherit  the 
gathered  wealth  and  the  traditions  of  fifty  ages,  are  the  real 
"  old"  people  of  the  world.  Geometrical  gardening  is  a  purely 
inventive  art,  in  a  certain  sense  resembling  architecture,  and  is 
governed  bysimilarprinciples,the  art  being  everywhere  avowed. 
Landscape  gardening,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  painting 
and  the  drama,  which  directly  imitate  nature,  but  studiously 
conceal  the  art  by  which  the  end  is  attained.  The  hand  of 
man  should  be  as  visible,  nevertheless,  in  gardens  laid  out  in 
the  natural  stylo  as  it  is  in  the  geometric,  only  after  another 
fashion ;  since  for  the  consummate  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  recognise  in  it  some  expression  of 
human  intelligence.  An  extended  prospect  of  mountain,  valley, 
woods,  plains,  and  a  shining  river,  let  the  components  be  wild, 
grand,  or  romantic  as  possible,  is  never  so  delightful  in  its 
untouched  condition  as  when  it  presents  traces  of  thought  and 
science.  Look  down  from  the  slopes  of  the  glorious  moun- 
tains of  the  lake  district,  or  of  North  Wales,  or  of  Conuemara; 
then  from  the  sweet  green  thymy  hills  of  Surrey  or  Somer- 
setshire, and  note  the  contrast  with  the  wilderness  of  the 
peculiar  charm  conferred  by  the  spectacle  of  orchards  and 
farmsteads,  the  arches  of  the  dimly-seen  railway  viaduct,  the 
pearly  clouds  that  tell  of  the  passing  locomotive.  If  this  be 
true  of  the  "  sea-walled  garden,"  none  the  less  true  is  it  of  the 
miniature  one,  which  even  in  its  least  cultured  parts  becomes 
animating  exactly  in  the  degree  that  it  breathes  consciousness 
of  the  touch  and  genius  of  a  nature  greater  than  itself.  To  a 
certain  extent,  geometric  gardening  also  imitates  nature, but  the 
imitation  is  conventional,  or  after  the  fashion  of  that  displayed 
in  carpets  and  parlour-wall  papers. 

It  follows  that  the  more  that  either  of  these  two  styles  is 
improved,  the  more  widely  will  it  differ  from  the  perfection 
of  the  other.  Also  that  while  landscape  gardening  possesses 
qualities  peculiar  to  itself,  so  likewise  does  geometric  gardening, 
each  style  being  the  outbirth  of  the  times  in  which  it  flourishes, 
and  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  the  general  temper  of  the 
country.  The  gardening  of  the  Romans  was  perfectly  natural 
to  them,  regarding  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  ;  and  as  it  satisfied  their  wants,  aud  supplied  aspects 
which  they  deemed  beautiful,  the  idea  of  a  garden  was,  so  far, 
perfectly  realised. 

Gardening,  in  a  word,  as  an  art  of  design,  must  be  judged  of 
in  reference  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  to  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  light  of 
the  first  principles  of  natural  symmetry  and  beauty.  Divested 
of  certain  adjuncts  proper  enough  to  climates  warmer  than 
our  own,  and  purified  of  its  decorative  extravagances,  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  style  of  gardening  cannot  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  merit.  A  sorrowful  day  for  England  and  for 
horticulture  would  it  be,  should  public  fancy  ever  relapse 
towards  it  upon  a  large  scale ; — that,  however,  is  a  danger 
there  is  no  occasion  to  forbode; — all  we  contend  for  is  that 
regarded  from  a  Roman's  point  of  view,  it  bad  abundant  justi- 
fication, and  that  should  Romanising  ever  become  proper  in 
England,  the  models  left  by  the  Romans  are  unimpeachable. 

The  truest  idea,  the  essential  aud  fundamental  one  of  the 
whole  matter,  consists,  after  all,  not  so  much  in  the  fact  of 
landscape-gardening  being  the  antithesis  of  the  geometrical, 
as  in  its  abiding  by  the  principle  laid  down  by  Quatremere 
do  Quincey,  that  "  to  imitate  in  the  fine  arts  is  to  produce  the 
I'esemblance  of  a  thing  through  the  medium  of  some  other 
thing,  which  becomes  an  image  of  it."  Just  this  and  no  other 
is  it  which  distinguishes  between  the  artist  and  the  mechanic ; 
the  former  gives  an  ideal  copy,  the  latter  only  a  fac-simile. 
Applied  to  horticulture,  of  course  understood  as  practised  on 
a  large  scale,  De  Quincey's  axiom  would  imply  the  extensive 
and  tasteful  incorporation  of  exotic  trees  and  flowers  ;  the  ex- 
clusion of  nothing  but  what  is  weedy  and  coarse,  and  the 
encouragement  of  ever3rthing  that  is  graceful  and  pretty,  and 
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that  shall  seem  to  be  the  original  sowing  of  nature's  own 
hand.  The  greater  the  variety  of  forms,  and  hues,  and  boun- 
dary lines,  the  more  classic  the  physiognomies,  and  the  more 
liberal  use,  at  the  same  time,  of  what  is  often  quite  as  foreign, 
pi-actically,  as  a  plant  from  the  antipodes — the  flora  of  the 
English  woodland — so  much  the  more  picturesque  will  the 
garden  become ;  so  much  the  more  perfectly  will  nature  and 
art  be  harmonised,  and  the  privilege  of  humanity  be  vindicated. 
Rarely  are  single  and  solitary  ideas  fruitful.  All  beauty  and 
perfection  come  of  duality ;  a  genuine  garden  infallibly 
reminds  one  of  that  ancient  and  innocent  union  which  received 
the  first  blessing  of  God,  both  illustrating  at  the  same  time 
that  most  lovely  line  of  the  Laureate's — 

*'  Like  perfect  music  set  to  noble  words." 
Not  that  the  beauty  of  a  garden  calls  for  the  indiscriminate 
crowding  together  of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  plants.  This  is  to 
induce  failure  in  one  principal  source  of  beauty,  wherever  we 
may  seek  it,  namely,  a  complexion  of  warm  and  rosy  health. 
The  beauty  comes  of  the  choice  and  the  adjustment.     Good 
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SilALL  FRUIT  FARMS.* 

HOW   THEY    C.\N   BE    MADE    TO    ANSWEK. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  the  object  of  which  is  suffici- 
ently clearly  indicated  in  the  title.  Tlie  author  rightly  thinks 
it  a  pity  that  the  class  intermediate  between  the  labourer 
and  large  farmer  should  have  disappeared,  and  he  clearly  shows 
how  it  is  possible  to  make  small  holdings  in  England  pay 
well  as  fruit  farms.  The  following  on  Plum  culture  will  show 
how  capable  the  author  is  of  treating  the  question  from  the 
above-mentioned  point  of  view  : — 

PLUMS. 
We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  larger  kinds  of  fruits,  from  bushes  to 
trees,  such  as  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries ;  and  I  pnt  Plums 
first  of  all  in  my  list,  because  they  produce  a  rnuoh  earlier  return 
than  the  others  :  indeed,  so  much  so  that  it  would  pay  a  tenant  to 
plant  them  on  a  fourteen  years'  lease,  whereas  the  others,  if  planted 


Epiphytes  on  ii  I'rostrate  Tree. 


gardening,  in  a  word,  depends  less  upon  quantity  of  plants,  and 
expenditure  of  bodily  strength,  than  upon  well-educated  labour 
of  the  brain.  Industry  is  good,  but  a  thinking  head  is  better. 
The  mistake  too  frequently  committed  is  that  of  confounding 
plethora  with  wealth,  and  mere  ornament  and  tinsel  with  pure 
and  original  beauty ;  and  one  of  the  weakest  forms  it  assiimes 
is  that  which  gives  leave  only  to  a  certain  set  of  legalised 
things  to  come  in, nine-tenths  of  nature's  loveliness  being  con- 
signed to  a  sort  of  Ijidc.v  E,vpaiyatoriits.  Leo  Grindox. 


EPIPHYTES  ON  A  PROSTRATE  TREE. 
Ouil  illustration  of  a  prostrate  tree  in  a  Brazilian  forest, 
covered  with  Arads  and  other  epiphytal  plants,  shows  a 
frequent  and  interesting  aspect  of  vegetation  in  the  hot  and 
moist  regions  of  South  America.  Many  of  the  great  creeping 
Arums,  and  other  easily  grown  stove  plants  now  in  cultivation, 
might  be  used  with  good  effect  in  forming  miniature  pictures 
of  the  same  tj^e  in  our  hothouses,  allowed  to  grow  on  rough 
branches,  or  arranged  on  rockwork. 


on  the  usual  orchard  stocks,  are  a  landlord's  improvement,  and  in 
most  cases  are  planted  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation.  The 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry,  on  the  usual  orchard  permanent  stocks,  do 
not  become  sensibly  profitable  till  they  are  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
old  ;  whereas  the  Plum  will  produce  a  good  return  after  six  or  seven 
years,  and  some  sorts  even  earlier  than  this.  The  most  profitable 
way  of  planting  Plums  will  be  to  put  them  in  together  with  Currants 
or  Gooseberries  at  intervals  of  24  feet,  which  will  take  seventy-five 
trees  to  the  acre,  or  even  at  intervals  of  12  feet,  which  will  take 
300  trees  to  the  acre.  When  the  Gooseberries  or  Currants  are 
wearing  out,  which  will  be  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  Plums 
will  have  covered  the  ground,  and  will  bring  an  ample  profit. 
I  find  that  trees  of  the  Pershore  Egg  Plum,  which  I  planted  in 
1865,  have  this  year  produced  on  the  average  30  lbs.  weight  of  fruit 
each,  which,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  pot  of  90  lbs.,  is  a  return  of 
la.  8d.  each  tree.  The  mention  of  this  pot  reminds  me  that  in  the 
Midland  counties  all  fruits  and  vegetables  arc  sold  wholesale  by  the 
"pot,"  as  it  is  called.  A  pot  is  an  oblong  basket  with  a  handle  at 
each  end,  and  without  a  lid.     All  the  pots  have   these   points  in 

*  "Small  Farms:  How  they  can  be  made  to  Answer."     Ry  the  Rev.  W. 
Lea,  M.A.    London  :  171,  Fleet  Street. 
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common,  and  being  in  such  universal  use,  one  wonld  have  supposed 
that  they  wonld  have  a  still  moi'o  important  point  in  common — -I 
moan  a  fixed  and  definite  capacity  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  there 
are  pots  and  pots.  This  was  one  of  the  first  lessons  I  learnt  in 
farming  :  on  going  to  buy  some  pots  I  was  asked  by  the  maker 
whether  I  wanted  buyer's  pots  or  seller's  pots  ;  and  on  inquiring  the 
difference,  I  was  informed  that  buyer's  ))ot3  were  larger  pots,  and 
seller's  pots  smaller  pots,  and  tliat  there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  a 
peck,  or  one-fifth,  between  them  ;  and  the  different  capaoitioa  of 
pots  are  so  well  known,  that  a  remedy  has  been  invented  which  ia 
almost  as  bad  as  the  disease.  A  certain  conventional  weight  is 
required  for  a  pot  of  every  variety  of  fruit  or  vegetable  ;  and  if  these 
weights  were  the  same  in  different  districts,  there  would  only  bo  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  different  weights  in  one's  head.  But  this  is 
not  the  case — the  weights  vary  in  different  parts  just  as  much  as 
pots  do ;  a  pot  of  Potatoes  is  95  lbs.  in  one  place,  while  twenty  miles 
away  it  is  only  80  lbs.  A  pot  of  Plums  varies  even  more  than  this — 
in  one  part  it  is  90  lbs.,  in  another  72  lbs.  The  trae  remedy  would 
be  to  buy  and  sell  everything  by  weight,  irrespective  of  these 
fictitious  measures,  which  vary  in  every  district.  So  much  for 
pots.  The  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  what  varieties  of  Plum 
will  fill  them  soonest,  and  bring  the  best  return  to  the  planter  ? 
PROFITABLE    MAKKET    PLUMS. 

Now,  this  question  will  be  answered  differently  in  different  disti-icts. 
In  some  it  will  be  the  Prune  Damson,  in  others  some  other  variety 
which  has  proved  itself  most  congenial  to  the  soil ;  but  wherever 
the  soil  is  strong  and  retentive  the  Pershore  ^gg  Plum  should  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  every  plantation.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all 
Plums,  the  surest  cropper,  and  the  wood  is  tough,  and  the  branches 
will  bear  an  enormous  weight  of  fruit  without  breaking.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  short-lived  tree ;  but  I  know  trees  in  full  vigour  which  have 
been  planted  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  brings  a  lower  price 
than  other  Plums,  but  I  think,  in  the  long  rnn,  it  will  pay  better 
than  any  other  on  the  average.  In  fact.  Plums  for  market  purposes 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — yellow  or  Egg  Plums,  and  coloured 
Plums  ;  the  latter  in  most  years  are  worth  nearly  double  the  price 
of  the  former.  Among  coloured  Plums  the  best  are  the  Victoria,  the 
Prince  Englebert,  Pond's  Seedling,  the  Black  Diamond,  Belgian 
Purple,  Kirke's  Plum,  Cos's  Emperor,  commonly  called  Jemmy 
Moor,  Prince  of  Wales,  Cluster  Damson,  Mitchelsou's  Damson,  and 
the  Belle  de  Louvain.  The  Victoria  is  a  bright,  large,  pink  Plum,  an 
enormous  cropper,  always  in  demand,  good  for  eating  or  cooking, 
Btill  better,  I  am  told,  for  bottling  for  use  in  spring  ;  but  it  has  one 
most  serious  drawback — the  wood  is  extremely  brittle,  and  my  trees 
break  every  year  under  the  weight  of  fruit.  This,  perhaps,  may  be 
in  part  owing  to  their  being  what  is  technically  termed  "  standai'ds 
for  orchards  "  ;  and  if  I  were  to  begin  again,  I  would  have  nothing 
but  "half-standards"  grafted  about  31  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
then  I  should  prune  back  till  the  lower  branches  were  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  fruit.  But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the 
Victoria  should  have  a  place  in  every  plantation  for  its  beauty  and 
productiveness.  I  onee  saw  long  lines  of  this  Plum  alternating  with 
Pond's  Seedling ;  they  were  both  ripe,  and  as  the  sun  shone  on  their 
large  pink  fruit,  which  hung  the  size  of  eggs  from  the  boughs, 
I  thought  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  sight.  The  old  Greek 
sailors  never  imagined  anything  finer  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides. 

Pond's  Seedling  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  uncertain  cropper, 
but  with  me  it  always  bears  freely,  and  produces  finer  fruit  than 
any  of  the  thirty  sorts  I  have  in  my  plantation ;  its  wood,  too,  is 
tough,  and  will  bear  a  large  crop  without  breaking.  Prince  Engle- 
bert is  an  excellent  black  Plum,  and  an  abundant  cropper.  The 
Black  Diamond  possesses  the  last  of  these  qualifications,  but  after 
all  it  is  a  monstrous  abomination.  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  is  in  some 
places  a  profitable  variety,  and,  being  the  first  in  the  market,  usually 
realises  a  high  pi-ice  to  the  grower,  but  I  cannot  speak  much  of 
it  mj'self,  as  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  my  trees.  The  mrrseryraan 
from  whom  I  bought  them  sent  them  on  what  I  believe  to  be  Almond 
stocks,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  not  made  any  growth  in  the 
six  years,  and  I  am  now  about  to  root  them  up  and  burn  them. 
This  and  other  like  experiences  in  buying  trees  lead  me  to  offer  a 
word  of  advice  to  intending  planters  on  this  head.  I  know  nothing 
more  disappointing,  when  a  plantation  has  been  made,  than  to  find, 
when  your  trees  come  into  bearing  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years, 
that  the  nurseryman  has  sent  them  on  bad  stocks,  or  sorts  untrue 
to  name.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  find  this  to  be  the  case  on 
several  occasions.  When  I  began,  I  ordered  trees  from  several 
nurserymen,  and  after  waiting  some  years  I  found,  to  my  disgust, 
that  what  ought  to  have  been  choice  Pears  are  in  some  cases  nothing 
better  than  perry  fruit,  and  Plums  in  like  manner  untrue  to  name. 
I  should  therefore  recommend  purchasers  to  visit  the  niu-series  when 
the  trees  are  in  fruit  and  select  for  themselves. 


PLUM   TKEE    ENEMIES. 

The  blackbird  is  mischievous,  and  in  August  and  September 
(lie  wasps  .and  hornets  are  troublesome  ;  but  the  most  destructive 
of  all  enemies  is  the  grub  of  the  Cheimatobia  brumata,  or  Winter 
Moth.  This  moth  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  October, 
and  continues  on  the  trees  till  the  end  of  the  3"ear.  The  male  is  a 
small-winged  moth,  the  female  a  wingless  abomination,  not  unlike  a 
bug,  but  longer  in  the  log  and  lighter  in  colo\ir.  She  Lays  about 
two  hundred  eggs,  either  round  the  buds  of  the  Plum  or  Pear,  or  in 
the  cracks  of  the  bark.  These  eggs  are  hatched  in  April,  and  a 
small  caterpillar  appears,  which  eats  its  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
opening  bud,  and  destroys  all  prospect  of  fruit.  By  the  end  of 
May  it  is  full  grown,  and  then  lets  itself  down  by  a  thread  to  the 
ground  and  buries  itself  in  the  soil,  where  it  becomes  a  chrysalis. 
In  this  state  it  remains  till  the  end  of  October,  when  it  emerges 
again  in  its  winged  state. 

This  grub  is  the  Plum-grower's  greatest  enemy,  and  many  plans 
have  been  attempted  for  its  destruction,  the  most  successful  being 
the  encouragement  of  small  birds,  and  if  they  were  sufficiently 
abundant  I  question  if  anything  further  would  be  required.  In 
1865  I  bought  some  trees  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vale  of 
Evesham,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  this  Winter  Moth,  and  on 
examining  them  in  December  I  discovered  that  I  had  bought  some 
moths  with  them,  for  I  caught  ten  female  Cheimatobias  one  morning; 
but  since  that  year  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  them,  and  I 
conclude  that  the  small  birds,  which  are  plentiful,  have  completely 
extirpated  them;  but  where  they  are  not  so  abundant,  artificial 
means  must  be  adopted.  The  fruit-farmers  and  their  men  turn  out 
at  night  in  November,  with  lanthorns,  and  kill  the  moths  by  hundreds 
on  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Hundreds  more  of  the  females  are 
caught,  as  they  climb  the  trees,  in  a  mixture  of  tar  and  grease,  with 
which  the  stems  are  smeared,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  found 
necessary  to  pick  the  trees  and  destroy  the  caterpillars  by  hand ; 
but  all  these  means  are  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  I  think 
would  be  unnecessary  if  a  sufiieient  number  of  small  birds  could  be 
induced  to  settle  in  the  jjlantation. 


DEVONSHIRE  COTTAGE  GARDENS. 
Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  gardens  attached  to  the  thatched 
cottages  in  Devonshire.  They  are  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  side 
and  oftener  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  down  which  a  narrow  road  leads 
to  a  rude  single-arched  stone  bridge.  Here  a  shallow  stream  may  be 
seen  flowing  rapidly,  and  which  now  and  then  *'  stickles,"  to  use  a 
Devonshire  phrase,  over  a  pavement  of  either  pebbles  or  rag-stone. 
A  little  rill  descends  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  and  close  to  the  hedge 
of  the  cottage,  which  is  approached  by  a  broad  stepping-stone  over 
the  rill,  and  beyond  it  is  a  gate  made  of  rough  sticks,  which  leads  to 
the  cottage.  At  a  short  distance,  an  excavation  has  been  cut  out  of 
the  bank,  and  paved  round  with  rough  stones,  into  which  the  water 
finds  and  then  again  makes  its  way,  clear  and  sparkling.  This  is  the 
cottager's  well.  His  garden  is  gay  with  flowers.  His  bees  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  a  window,  surrounded  mth  Honeysuckles,  Jessa- 
mine, or  a  flourishing  Vine,  and  the  rustic  porch  is  covered  with 
these  or  other  creepers.  Here,  also,  the  gorgeous  Hollyhock  may  be 
seen  in  perfection,  for  it  delights  in  the  rich  red  soil  of  Devonshire. 
Giant  Stocks,  Carnations,  and  China  Asters  flourish  from  the  same 
cause,  and  make  the  garden  appear  as  though  it  belonged  to  Flora 
herself.  Nor  must  the  little  orchard  be  forgotten.  The  Apple  trees 
slope  with  the  hill,  and  in  the  spring  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
the  most  beautiful  blossom,  and  in  the  autumn  are  generally  weighed 
down  with  their  load  of  red  fruit.  Under  them  may  be  seen  a  crop 
of  Potatoes,  and  in  another  part  of  the  garden  those  fine  Paington 
Cabbages,  one  of  the  best  vegetables  of  the  county.  In  a  sheltered 
nook  is  the  thatched  pigstye,  partly  concealed  by  the  round  yellow- 
faced  Sunflower,  which  serves  both  as  a  screen  and  as  an  oraament. 
The  mud  or  coli  walls  of  the  cottage  add  to  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance, when  partly  covered  with  creepers  and  surrounded  with 
flowers.  Such  is  an  accurate  description  of  one  of  the  many  cottages 
I  have  seen  in  the  beautiful  and  hospitable  county  of  Devon.  Those 
wlio,  like  mj'self,  have  wandered  amongst  its  delightful  lanes  will 
not  think  my  pictui'e  overcharged. — E.  Jesse. 


Protection  Against  Worthless  Fertilizers.— New  Hampshh'e  has  adopted 
:i  law  to  rej^ulate  tlie  qu.ility  and  t^alc  of  commercial  fertilizers;.  The  manu- 
f.ictiirer  must  tile  a  bond  with  the  State  Treasurer  in  10,0110  dollars,  payable  to 
the  State,  but  with  jl  condition  that  it  Bhall  be  void  upon  comphance  with  the  law, 
whichi  requires  that  all  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  naming  the  date  of  manufacture,  and  the  per  rentage  of  ammonia 
and  other  constituent  parts.  If  these  shall  prove  to  be  false  (which  is  to 
lie  tested  by  the  State  Assnyer  on  due  application)  a  fine  of  500  dollars  is 
imposed  on  the  seller,  to  bo  prosecuted  for  by  the  Attorney-General  or  any 
county  solicitor.  A  fine  of  -00  dollars  is  imposed  for  oiTering  fertilizers  for 
sale  without  a  license. 
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GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

A  CABBAGE   BUG. 

(STRACHIA   OEXATa). 

That  portion  of  the  bug  tribe  known  to  entomologists  as  the 
Heteroptera  supplies  few  recruits  to  the  great  army  of  insects 
that  prey  upon  the  food  of  man,  and  compete  with  him  for  its 
possession.  There  are,  however,  some  which  do  mischief,  and 
the  species  which  is  figured  (of  the  size  of  life)  on  the  Cabbage- 
leaf  in  the  woodcut  is  one  of  these.  Not  that  we  can  say  that 
it  does  harm  in  Britain,  for  there  it  is  fortunately  rare.  But 
on  the  continent,  and  more  particularly  in  some  parts  of 
France  and  the  south  of  Europe  and  Algiers,  the  injury  it 
does  is  sometimes  considerable,  and  this  is  not  confined  to  the 
actual  injury  done  to  the  leaves  by  sucking  their  juices,  but 
extends  to  the  unpunctured  leaves  which  it  may  have  fre- 
quented, or  on  which  it  may  have  been  crushed  or  squeezed. 

The  reader  may  not  be  aware  that  every  individual  of  the 
bug  tribe,  from  the  large  metallic  and  gaily-adorned  species  of 
tropical  countries  down  to  the  smallest  species  in  the  most 
northern  countries,  are  all  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  odour — 
that  of  the  common  bed  bug.  This  species  has  it  abominably 
strong,  and  where  it  rests  it  makes  the  vegetable  uneatable. 
We  well  remember  the  youthful  surprise  with  which  we  first 
learned  this  fact  by  experience.     We  had  received  a  bottle  full 


A  Cabbage  Bug. 

of  insects  in  spirits  from  the  East  Indies,  among  which  were 
a  number  of  beautiful  large  bugs,  and  the  odour  which 
remained  on  our  fingers  after  handling  and  pinning  these 
was  such  an  intensified  essence  of  bed-bug,  and  so  difficult  to 
get  rid  of,  that  wo  have  never  forgotten  it.  What  the  nature  of 
this  odour  is  is  still  a  problem,  but  notwithstanding  its 
abundance  in  some  quarters,  we  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  to  analyse  or 
experiment  upon  for  the  chemist.  There  is  indeed  a  popular 
tradition  that  the  bed  bug  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  "  Soy," 
and  if  that  be  true,  the  material  must  be  procurable  in  com- 
mercial fjuantities ;  but  we  have  always  regarded  this  as  an 
unfounded  aspersion  upon  an  excellent  sauce. 

Various  species  of  scutate  Heteroptera  (that  is,  bugs  with  a 
large  shield,  covering,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  their  wings) 
feed  upon  the  Cabbage  ;  and  the  present  species,  and  one  or  two 
allied  species,  are  specially  devoted  to  it.  The  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  under-side  of  the  leaves  in  close  little  bands.  Individually 
they  share  the  beauty  of  the  parent  msect.and  have  it  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  character,  well-defined  black  spots  on  a 
lighter  ground.  They  look  like  little  barrels,  of  which  the  top 
and  the  bottom  are  encircled  with  brown  bands,  while  the 
middle  is  grey,  marked  with  small,  very  round  black  points. 
When  the  egg  is  hatched,  the  insect  inside  pushes  up  the  upper 
part  of  the  shell,  like  a  little  lid,  and,  coming  out,  at  once 
begins  its  work  of  feeding  on  the  leaves. 

The  bugs,  as  tlie  reader  of  course  knows,  have  no  mandibles 


or  jaws,  or  rather  these  are  converted  into  a  sucking  apparatus. 
Consequently  the  form  their  ravages  take  is  not  that  of  gnawed 
or  skeletonised  leaves,  but  of  leaves  riddled  by  little  wounds, 
which  render  the  leaf  rugose,  and  covered  by  dried  spots.  The 
insect  plunges  its  sucker  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  and 
sucks  up  the  juice,  as  the  bed  bug  does  the  blood  of  its  victim. 
The  larva  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  perfect  insect, 
with  the  exception  that  it  has  no  wings.  The  insect  is  suffi- 
ciently accurately  represented  in  the  woodcut  to  render  a 
description  unnecessary.  The  paler  parts  are  vermilion  red, 
sometimes  shaded  with  yellow,  and  the  dark  parts  black.  They 
are  thus  very  visible,  and  may  be  easily  caught  and  destroyed, 
but  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  must  be  looked  at  for  the 
eggs.  A.  M. 


An  Efficient  Rat  Trap. — May  I  suggest  to  your  corre- 
spondent  "  E.  D.  T."  a  very  effectnal  way  of  disposing  of  the  rats  and 
mice  in  his  garden.  I  have  known  it  to  destroy  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  of  these  pests  in  a  single  night.  Take  a  large  plant  pot,  say 
3  feet  in  diameter  at  top  and  3  feet  deep;  sink  it  into  the  ground  till  even 
with  the  surface,  and  place  about  1  foot  of  water  in  it.  Then  take  a 
deal  board  3  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick ; 
saw  off  1  foot  of  it,  which  must  be  smoothly  planed  and  refastened 
in  its  place  with  two  eauj -working  brass  hinges  ;  then  fasten  a  weak 
steel  spring  on  to  the  longer  part  of  the  board  and  reaching  over 
the  saw. cut  on  to  the  shorter  part,  so  that  by  holding  the  board  out 
horizontally,  the  spring  will  just  hold  this  shorter  part  of  the 
board  on  a  level  with  the  rest.  The  spring  must,  however,  be  only 
strong  enough  to  do  this  and  a  very  little  more.  This  trap  fall  is 
then  placed  half-way  over  the  pot  of  water,  and  a  large  stone  is 
placed  on  the  other  end  to  hold  it  firm.  The  "  drop  "  is  then  well 
greased  on  the  planed  side,  and  some  strong -scented  bait  is  nailed 
on  to  the  extreme  end.  The  rat  will  walk  on  to  the  "  drop,"  which 
will  not  yield  till  he  is  fairly  on  ;  one  step  more,  and  down  he  goes 
into  the  water,  the  "  drop  "  returning  into  position  for  another 
customer.  If  watched,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  rats 
to  retrace  their  steps,  which,  if  properly  managed,  the  trap  never 
allows  them  to  do.  It  is  better  to  put  something  in  the  water,  as 
quick-lime  for  instance,  which  will  suffocate  the  rats  speedily. 
"  E.  D.  T."  should  put  several  of  these  traps  into  the  ground  in 
his  garden. — Prestox  Poweks,  Florence. 

Garden  Destroyers  in  India. — A  communication  from  Agra, 
dated  the  12th  ult.,  says: — "  The  crops  in  the  Agra  district  were  in 
snch  splendid  condition,  that  cultivators  were  looking  forward  to  a 
good  harvest  and  a  profitable  out-turn.  In  a  few  short  hours  their 
hopes  were  blighted.  A  dense  crowd  of  locusts  came  up  from  the 
south,  and,  after  hovering  in  the  air  for  some  time  over  the  city,  they 
suddenly  descended,  and,  covering  the  surface  of  the  earth,  of  the 
trees,  and  of  every  particle  of  vegetation,  they  commenced  their  work 
of  destruction,  choosing  more  especially,  as  their  most  choice  morsels, 
the  youngest  and  most  delicate  leaves  of  trees,  the  choicest  and  most 
valuable  of  plants,  and,  what  is  more  sad  than  all,  devouring  the 
green  ears  of  grain  just  beginning  to  ripen.  So  thick  was  the  crowd 
of  locusts  that  the  sun  was  completely  hidden,  and  a  partial  dai'k. 
ness  prevailed.  The  natives  used  all  endeavours  to  dislodge  the 
unwelcome  visitors,  but  failed.  They  remained  for  some  time,  and 
then  started  in  a  northerly  direction.  A  magnificent  grove  of  trees 
has  been  utterly  denuded  of  leaves,  the  grass  has  been  cropped 
short,  and  whole  gardens  have  been  completely  destroyed.  Near  a 
village  called  Uchennarra,  on  the  Bhurtpore  road,  eighteen  miles 
from  Agra,  the  crops  have  been  completely  ruined,  and  such  has 
been  the  damage  done  in  other  parts  of  the  Agra  district,  that  it  is 
estimated  that  the  out-turn  will  be  50  per  cent,  less  than  was 
expected  before  the  locusts  arrived.  In  this  sublunary  sphere  it  often 
happens  that  evils  which  are  the  causes  of  unmitigated  sufferings  to 
some  creatures,  cause  joy  and  delight  to  others.  The  crows,  kites, 
sparrows,  and  hawks,  banqueted  and  feasted  in  a  princely  manner 
during  the  stay  of  the  locusts,  and  many  of  the  natives  in  the  city 
captured  them  in  basketsful,  and  afterwards  feasted  on  them.  I  am 
informed  that  they  make  capital  curry,  and  that  they  are  very 
similar  in  flavour  to  prawns." 


Peach  Tree  Insects. — Often  a  mass  of  gum  is  found  at  the  base  of  young 
Peach  trees,  and  small  white  worms  are  found  in  the  bark  beneath,  wbich  are 
the  cause  of  the  gummy  exudation.  They  do  not  penetrate  deep,  and  are  not 
very  injurious  to  the  tree.  The  Washiufxton  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
says  they  are  the  larva  of  the  Mycetophila  persica. 

Rats  and  Mice- — Having  had  whole  crops  of  Melons  destroyed  by  rats,  and 
having  tried  traps  and  poison  with  but  bad  results,  this  year  I  got  two  young  cats 
e;irly  in  the  spring  and  kept  them  in  the  garden,  and  I  have  had  no  annoyance 
from  rats  or  mice  since.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  yom*  correspondent,  "  E. 
D.  T."  to  try  them.  If  he  gets  them  young  they  will  not  seek  to  go  away,  at 
least  ours  don't.— D.  M. 
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THE     PROPAGATOR. 

RAISING    PELARGONIUMS. 

Mr.  Sisley,  well-known  aa  the  originator  of  sevei'al  choice  varieties 
of  double  zonal  Pelargoniums,  describes  his  practice  thus  : — My  friend 
Carriere,  speaking  of  my  double  white  zonal  in  the  Revne  Hortic(jlo 
of  October  Ist,  says  that  it  is  the  result  of  scientific  combinations. 
I  must  decline  to  accept  this  encomium,  and  am  willing  to  make  the 
horticultural  world  acquainted  with  my  very  simple  practice,  which 
T  have  never  kept  a  secret.  When,  si.Y  years  ago,  I  began  the  arti- 
ficial fertilisation  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  I  procured  about  fift}^  of 
the  best  varieties  of  single-flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums  of  different 
colours,  and  about  200  plants  of  the  then  existing  double-flowered 
varieties.  And  until  1870  I  continued  to  buy  all  the  new  double 
varieties  that  were  brought  out,  and  all  the  single-flowered  sorts 
which  were  of  different  shades  from  those  in  my  collection.  Without 
any  preconceived  theory  I  fertilised  all  the  single  flowered  with  the 
pollen  of  the  double  ones  which  had  stamens.  For  three  years  I  did 
not  obtain  a  seedling  worth  mentioning,  and  I  was  on  the  eve  of 
giving  up  artificial  fecundation,  when  in  1869  I  obtained  Victoire  de 
Lyon  and  Clemence  Royer,  which,  although  not  perfect  in  form,  were 
very  different  in  colour  from  any  double  zonal  Pelargonium  then  pro- 
duced. This  led  me  to  continue  my  efforts.  I  have  not  learned  by 
my  practice  anything  that  can  be  called  a  theory,  because  among 
my  seedlings  coming  from  the  same  mother  and  the  same  father  I 
have  found  them  all  differing  from  one  another.  My  double  white  is 
the  produce  of  a  single  white  (one  of  my  seedlings  second  or  third 
generation)  by  a  double  red  ;  but  four  other  seedlings  from  the  same 
fecundation  are  either  white,  pink,  or  red,  and  all  single  flowers. 
And  in  this  there  is  nothing  astonishing.  Why  should  the  laws  of 
nature  vary  and  act  differently  in  the  vegetable  world  from  what 
they  do  in  the  animal  world  ?  Nature  and  science  have  not  yet  taught 
ns  why  the  offsprings  of  the  same  father  and  the  same  mother  are 
always  different  from  one  another,  notwithstanding  their  family  like- 
ness. And  it  is  very  likely  that  man  will  always  be  ignorant  of  this. 
The  only  thing  I  know,  and  every  horticulturist  knows,  is  that  to 
obtain  double  flowers,  single  flowers  must  be  fertilised  by  double 
ones. 


PROPAGATION  OF  TREE  CARNATIONS. 

My  plan  of  doing  this  differs  entirely  from  that  of  "  Quo."  I  pro- 
pagate tree  Carnations  by  means  of  cuttings  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousands  every  season,  and  as  I  can  depend  on  every  cutting 
making  a  good  saleable  plant,  I  beg  to  recommend  this  method, 
■which  I  find  so  successful.  I  have  a  box  or  pan  well  drained,  and 
filled  ■with  compost  as  reconmnended  by  "  Quo,"  taking  care  that 
the  mould  used  is  free  from  wire-worm.  I  place  the  box  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  75^  I  trim  the  cuttings  carefully  ;  but  do  not  cut 
off  the  ends  of  the  leaves  as  many  do,  and  I  place  them  firmly  in 
the  mould,  an  inch  or  more  apart,  as  suits  my  requirements.  The 
glass  with  which  they  are  covered  must  fit  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air. 
tight.  Before  putting  it  on  give  the  cuttings  a  thorough  drenching 
with  rain-water  with  the  chill  off,  till  the  mould  is  like  mud;  then 
put  the  glass  on  at  once.  Leave  all  undisturbed  for  three  weeks, 
but  water  all  round,  if  need  be,  to  prevent  the  cuttings  from  getting 
dry.  By  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  all  will  bo  found  to  be  growing  ; 
give  another  week's  grace,  then  remove  the  glass,  and  pot  them  off 
in  small  GO-sized  pots.  Eeplace  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  to 
start  them,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water.  I  have  frames  that 
each  hold  three  hundred  plants,  and  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  one 
without  good  roots.  With  "Quo's"  remarks  on  the  evils  of  per- 
mitting them  to  get  pot-bound,  I  decidedly  differ,  as  I  can  get  as 
good  blooms  from  plants  in  small  60-sized  pots  as  from  those  in 
larger  pots;  and  from  experience  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  manure 
or  manure  water  is  poison  to  a  tree  Carnation.  The  compost 
mentioned  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  every  stage  of 
growth  are  all  that  Carnations  want.  "  Quo's"  selection  of  varieties 
is  good;  but  it  should  have  included  "La  Belle,"  a  pure  white 
kind,  very  free,  and  a  perpetual  bloomer.  Biz. 


Grafting  Acers.— In  the  Wochcnscirift  Professor  Karl  Koch  relates  some 
"i'lrf?'?^  observations  respecting  grafting  noticed  by  himself  in  the  ntu'series 
of  MM.  SimonLouis,  at  Metz.  Acer  ginnala,  which  has  been  recently  discovered 
in  Amooria,  does  not  succeed  wlien  grafted  on  A.  tataricum,  which  is,  neverthe- 
less, BO  closely  allied  to  it  that  some  botanists  consider  the  two  as  forms  of  one 
species,  while  it  succeeds  perfectly  when  worked  on  the  A,  Pseudo-Platanus. 

How  to  Increase  the  White  Wistaria.— How  is  it  that  this  plant  is  so 
scarce?  True,  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  multipl.ying  it,  but  if  the  following 
method  IB  employed,  the  results  will  be  most  satisfactory.  It  consists  in  making 
cuttings  from  the  roots,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  many 
other  plants,  such  as  Aralias,  Tecoma,  ic.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  plants 
thus  multiplied  are  far  more  vigorous  than  such  as  are  grafted,  which  is 
generally  the  means  used  for  the  proiiagation  of  the  white  Wistaria  This 
mode  of  propagation  may  be  also  used  with  equal  advantage  in  the  case  of  the 
common  Wistaria.— M.  Millaud. 


THE    INDOOR   GARDEN. 

AGIN  ETA  HUMBOLDT!. 

Noble  Orchids  are  the  Acinotas,  all  the  species  of  which  are 
beautiful  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  are  all  epiphytal 
and  natives  of  tropical  America.  There  are  several  .species, 
but  A.  Humboldti  is  tlie  one  best  known,  and  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  the  family.  It  is  strong-growing,  producing  large 
angular  pseudo-bulbs,  and  amjile  ribbed  leaves.  It  was  found 
in  Venezuela,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  England  in 
18-tl.  It  requires  a  tolerably  high  temperature  to  have  it  in 
perfection,  and  is  consequently  grown  in  the  East  Indian 
house  or  in  the  warmest  part  of  some  intermediate  house ; 
but  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  Orchid  house  it  may  bo 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  warmest  end  of  it.  Acinctas 
should  be  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  rafters  or  in 
baskets  shaped  somewhat  Kkc  a  wine  glass,  the  stem  of  which 
should  be  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  and  two  feet  high,  with 
the  basket  fixed  vase-like  at  the  summit,  and  resting  on  a 
base  sufficiently  wide  to  prevent  the  whole  from  being  readily 
upset.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  baskets  for 
Acinetas,  as  they  produce  their  flowers  on  pendulous  racemes 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  push  downwards  like 
Stanhopeas  through  the  compost  until  they  reach  the  light, 
when  they  lengthen  themselves  sulSoiently  to  develope  all 
their  flower  buds. 

The  flowers  of  A.  Humboldti  are  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour 
minutely  spotted  with  crimson  ;  they  are  thick  and  wax-like  in 
substance,  and  commonly  produced  in  May  and  June.  Although 
in  the  annexed  illustration  only  one  raceme  is  visible,  I  have 
seen  four  much  finer  spikes  all  in  perfection  at  one  time  on 
one  plant.  This  specimen  was  in  Mr.  McLeod's  collection  at 
Dalvey,  in  Morayshire,  and  was  grown  in  a  wine  glass-shaped 
basket  or  vase,  made  of  erect,  light,  wooden  bars  6  inches 
apart,  and  held  together  by  copper  wire.  When  in  flower 
water  should  be  carefully  applied,  for  should  it  get  spilt  over 
the  blooms,  their  beauty  becomes  much  impaired. 

A  compost  consisting  of  good  turfy  peat  and  roughly - 
chopped  Sphagnum  is  well  adapted  for  all  the  species 
of  Acincta.  They  make  their  growth  in  spring  and  summer, 
and  during  that  period  should  be  liberally  watered  and  syringed 
twice  a-day ;  atmospheric  humidity  is  likewise  necessary. 
Throughout  the  winter  months  they  should  be  kept  pretty 
dry,  but  not  too  much  so.  A  light  sprinkling  overhead  once 
a  week,  on  fine  days,  during  their  resting  season,  is  also 
beneficial.  They  may  be  shifted,  if  necessary,  in  February ; 
but  generally  the  looser  portions  of  the  old  compost  are  merely 
removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  material.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  root  room,  a  shift  is  given ;  or  if  increase  of 
stock  be  aimed  at,  the  plants  are  shaken  out  and  divided,  and 
the  individual  portions  put  in  separate  and  smaller  Ijaskets. 
Should  the  wires  be  too  far  apart  to  retain  the  compost,  it 
may  be  secured  by  means  of  pegs  made  of  the  common  Brake. 
Beech  pegs  are  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  I 
know  of  nothing  superior  to  those  of  the  Bracken,  wooden 
pegs  being  productive  of  fungi. 

The  elegant  sprayey  drapery  that  clusters  abotit  the  basket 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  consists  of  Selaginellas, 
Maideu-hair  and  other  light  graceful  Ferns,  and  a  few  other 
stove  plants  that  will  grow  anywhere.  It  is  seldom  necessary 
to  plant  these,  for  if  the  Orchids  are  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  plants,  the  exposed  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  soon 
becomes  furnished  "with  self-sown  seedlings.  If-  it  be 
requisite  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  such  drapery,  and  to 
enhance  its  beauty  by  greater  variety,  the  following  may  be 
inserted  between  the  wires,  ■viz. : — Selaginellas  of  the  Kraus- 
siana  and  Mertensi  sections,  and  other  graceful  kinds  not  of 
a  too  robust  nor  of  too  dwarf  a  habit,  Coccocypselum  repens, 
Panicum  variegatum,  Torenia  asiatica,  Achimenes  picta, 
Tradesoantias — the  creeping  ones,  and  Streptocarpus  Eexii, 
which,  although  not  a  creeper,  is  admirably  adapted  for  sus- 
pended baskets.  Many  other  little  plants  might  be  likewise 
advantageously  utilised  in  this  way.  Amongst  Ferns,  the 
airy  Adiantums,  little  Gymnogrammas,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  farinose  leaves,  thrive  excellently ;  Doodias,  little  Pterises, 
Davallias,  Polypodiums,  a  few  Aspleuiums,  and  others. 

Wii.  Falconer. 
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ACACIAS. 
Why  have  the  numci'ous  species  of  this  extremely  showy  family 
almost  completely  ,E;onc  out  of  cultivation  ?  During  the  early 
spring  months  their  flower-laden  branches  used  to  enliven  our 
greenhouses  and  conservatories,  and  what,  lot  me  ask,  have  we 
got  in  their  places  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  They  maintained  their 
ground  longest  at  Kew,  but  even  there  most  of  the  grand  old 
specimens  have  disappeared,  and  their  gay  flowers  no  longer 
serve  to  make  lively  the  dull  days  during  winter  and  early 
spring.  Acacia  Riceaua,  a  species  recently  brought  forward 
as  a  new  plant,  was  amongst  the  last  of  the  Kew  collection 
that  disappeared.  I  do  heartily  trust  that  at  least  all  the  more 
beautiful  species  of  this  family  will  soon  again  occupy  the 
position  which  they  once  held  iu  our  greenhouses. 

The  Australian  members  of  this  genus  may  be  easily  raised 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings ;  they  should  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  each  of  the  two  first,  and  one  of  the  last.  Iu  summer, 
after  their  growth  is  made,  they  may  be  set  iu  the  open  air, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  be 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  never  allowed  to  suffer  from 
drought.  Some  of  the  species  have  a  tendency  to  make  long 
straight  shoots  ;  these,  therefore,  should  be  selected  for  train- 
ing upon  rafters  or  pillars,  on  which  they  thrive  well  and  form 
splendid  ornaments  in  spring,  whilst  the  more  shrubby  kinds 
will  be  eqtially  at  home  in  pots  in  the  form  of  bushes.  When 
in  flower  they  may  be  used  to  decorate  corridors  or  halls,  but 
I  cannot  recommend  their  introduction  into  the  drawing- 
room,  except  as  cut-flowers,  ou  account  of  a  disagreeable 
odour  which  their  roots  emit,  and  which  is  very  perceptible 
when  confined  indoors.  As  to  colour,  they  are  with  few 
exceptions  yellow,  of  some  shade  or  other  ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
merely  give  the  name  of  a  few  species,  which  will  amply 
repay  anyone  for  bestowing  on  them  a  little  attention,  noting 
at  the  same  time  the  periods  at  which  they  bloom. 


A.  Drummondii,  April  to  June. 
A.  Riceana,  March  to  June. 
A.  pulchella,  May  and  Juno. 
A.  hispidissima,  April  and  May. 
A.  asparagoides,  May  and  June. 
A.  armata,  April  to  June. 
A.  cochlearis,  January  to  March. 
A.  viscidula,  March  to  May. 
A.  longifolia,  April  and  May. 
A.  oletEfolia,  May. 
A.  grandis,  April  and  May. 
A.  vestita,  April  and  May. 


A.  taxtfolia,  April  and  May. 

A.  diffusa,  March  and  April. 

A.  argyrophylla,  March  and  April. 

A.  verticillata,  April  and  May. 

A.  pubcscens,  April  and  May. 

A.  floribunda,  May. 

A.  Sophorce,  April  and  May. 

Latrobei,  May. 

suaveolens,  April  and  May. 

linifolia,  April  and  May. 

undulfcfolia,  May. 


A 
A, 
A, 
A, 
A.  paradoxa,  May. 


G, 


GARDENIA  FORTUNEI. 
Or  the  many  fine  plants  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fortune, 
we  think  that,  tested  by  a  jury  of  ladies,  this  would  be  pronounced 
the  finest ;  for  to  the  purity  and  doublenesa  of  the  white  Camellia 
this  plant  adds  the  delicious  aroma  for  which  the  whole  tribe  of  Gar- 
denias is  so  much  prized.  The  market  growers  who  cultivate  the 
Gardenia  by  the  thousand  for  the  supply  of  the  bouquet  makers  of 
Coveut  Garden  grow  them  principally  by  means  of  the  heat  of  fer- 
menting materials.  The  general  plan  is  to  have  a  pit  filled  with 
spent  Hops  from  the  brewer's,  or  tan,  for  bottom  heat,  and  then  lin. 
ings  of  stable  manure  around  the  sides  of  the  pit.  The  plants  in  the 
growing  season  delight  in  a  brisk,  moist  temperature,  and  that  of  a 
good  hot-bed  or  pit  is  very  congenial  to  them  ;  but  to  mature  the'wood 
and  set  the  flower  buds  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  exposed  to  a  drier 
atmosphere  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Cuttings  of  the  Gardenia 
strike  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  a  close,  moist  temperature,  with 
some  bottom  heat.  Though  heat  from  fermenting  material  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  will  not  grow  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove.  Plants  so 
treated  we  now  have  of  G.  Fortunei,  G.  florida,  and  G.  florida  inter- 
media finely  set  with  bloom  buds.  During  the  growing  season  thej^ 
were  placed  iu  the  closest  part  of  the  stove,  and  were  well  supplied 
with  manure  water.  When  the  growth  was  complete  and  the  flower 
buds  forming,  they  were  exposed  to  full  air,  and  for  some  months 
past  they  have  been  in  a  cool  house  with  the  Camellias.  When  we 
want  bloom  they  will  be  removed  to  a  forcing  house,  and  there  remain 
to  make  their  growth.  As  a  forcing  plant,  to  come  into  bloom  in 
March  and  afterwards,  we  know  nothing  so  valuable  as  the  Gardenia. 
It  is  a  universal  favourite  with  all  who  know  it,  and  will  ever  remain  so. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  insect  pests  of  every  kind  have  a  great  affec- 
tion for  it.    Mealy  bug,  white  and  brown  scale,  thrips,  and  red  spider 


each  grow  fat  and  multiply  upon  it.  The  bo8t  ramedy  for  these  pests  is 
to  lay  the  plants  upon  their  sides,  and  then  syringe  them  when  in  a 
dorTnant  state  with  water  heated  to  120'';  then  follow  with  a  dressing 
of  Abyssinian  mixture  of  full  strength,  and  the  visitation  will  bo  sub- 
dued, if  not  eradicated.  The  kind  mostly  grown  for  flower. market 
purposes  is  G.  radicans.  It  is  a  dwarf,  free  blooming  species,  and,  care- 
fully managed,  flowers  most  profusely.  A. 


NEW  SUCCULENTS. 


The  following  are  in  Mr.  Peacock's  collection  at  Hammersmith, 
and  to  all  of  them  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  the  other  day 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  : — 

Maminillaria  Peacockii. — This  curious  plant  looks  not  unlike 
a  ball  of  grey  worsted,  its  spines  entirely  hiding  the  stem.  It  comes 
from  Mexico. 

Pilocereus  Peacockii. — So  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Peacock 
by  M.  RoezI,  who  introduced  it.  It  is  quite  a  distinct  species, 
clothed  with  cream-coloured  hairs,  and  spines  of  the  same  colour 
1  inch  long. 

P.  Hoppenstedta. — This  is  another  new  species,  introduced  by 
M.  lloezl.  It  has  sharp  angles,  and  is  furnished  with  brown  and 
white  spines,  2  inches  long,  forming  at  the  apex  a  dense  mass. 

Yucca  Eylesii. — A  noble  plant  of  Palra-like  appearance, 
having  a  stem  8  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  mass  of  foliage  2  feet 
3  inches  long,  without  spines  or  filaments.     It  comes  from  Mexico. 

Agave  CoTderoyi — This  is  one  of  Mr.  Besserer's  introduc. 
tions.  Its  leaves  are  strap-shaped,  a  pale  green  in  colour,  and  from 
IJfoot  to  2  feet  long,  and  IJ-  inch  broad.  Its  spines  are  black, 
small,  terminal,  and  an  inch  in  length.  The  plant  itself  is  compact, 
semicaulescent  at  the  base ;  the  leaves  are  flat,  but  those  on  the 
upper  part  are  canaliculate.  In  short,  this  Agave  seems  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  belonging  to  that  genus,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  It  has  been  named  Corderoyi, 
in  honour  of  Justus  Corderoy,  of  Bleubury,  Berks,  by  M.  L.  de  Smit, 
of  Ghent. 


Sparmannia  atricana. — This  is  one  of  the  many  good  old  plants 
we  seldom  meet  with  now,  though  it  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  showy  white  flowers  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  a  period  when  flowers  are  most  valued 
for  bouquets  and  dinner-table  decoration.  Introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1790,  it  has  remained  in  our  gardens  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  and  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  if 
its  floriferous  habit  and  general  usef nines  j  are  considered.  After 
its  flowering  season  is  over,  it  may  be  pruned  back  quite  close, 
and  grown  on  during  the  summer  months  for  blooming  again 
the  following  winter.  It  will  grow  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  or 
may  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  an  intermediate  house  or 
plant  stove.  If  grown  on  during  the  summer  in  a  warm  tempera- 
ture it  will  bloom  earlier  in  the  winter  months,  while  plants  grown 
in  a  cooler  temperature  will  come  in  to  succeed  the  stove-grown 
ones.  It  is  very  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  now  bo 
inserted,  four  or  five  in  a  32-sized  pot,  and,  it  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  cutting  pots  and  grown  on,  will  make  nice  little  plants  for  con. 
servatory  decoration  the  following  winter.  This  plant  is  by  some 
discarded  as  a  shy  bloomer,  but  I  have  invariably  found  that,  if 
pruned  close  back  and  grown  on  freely  during  the  summer,  as  recom. 
mended,  an  abundance  of  bloom  has  been  the  result.  From  a 
botanical  point  of  view  the  plaut  is  remarkable  as  having  irritable 
stamens  ;  more  especially  is  this  peculiarity  shown  during  bright 
sunshine,  the  stamens  gradually  diverging  with  great  regularity  on 
their  being  touched  with  the  finger  or  any  other  body. — A.  P. 


Eucharis  ainazonica. — Nothmg  can  exceed  this  in  beauty  as  a  winter- 
flowering  plant.  SVe  have  now  in  the  gardens  at  Rendlesham  Hall  fine  plants 
of  it  in  10-inch  pots,  with  seventy-two  flower  spikes  on  them. — J.  Mill. 

Palm  Seeds- — How  am  I  to  treat  seeds  of  Seaforthia  elegans  gathered  in 
1871  ? — Beta.  [Seeds  of  Seaforthia  elegans  may  be  sown  at  any  time.  If  as 
old  as  you  say,  they  should  be  tested ;  if  the  embryo  is  plump  all  is  right : 
plunge  the  pots  containing  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°. — J.  C.  J 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

DESSERT  ORANGE  CULTURE. 

BY  THOMAS    RITEES,    SAWBRIDCiEWORTH. 

Ik  tlie  diary  of  that  "  fiue  old  English  gentleman,"  John 
Evelyn,  may  be  found  an  intimation  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
eaten  as  good  "  China  Oranges"  plucked  from  his  own  trees 
as  he  ever  wished  to  eat.  In  those  days  dessert  Oranges 
were,  it  seems,  called  "  China  Oranges."  Although  Oranges 
were  cultivated  in  France  long  before  Evelyn's  time,  yet  they 
were  considered  merely  ornamental  appendages  to  palaces  and 
mansions ;  no  thought  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  them, 
so  as  to  consider  them  fruit  trees  ;  and  even  Evelyn,  with  his 
remarkable  horticultural  sagacity,  does  not  mention  that  he 
had  ranked  Orange  trees  among  fruit  ti'ees ;  for  in  his 
"  Kalendarium  Hortense,"  when  he  mentions  for  every  month 
"fruits  in  prime  and  yet  lasting,"  no  mention  is  made  of 
Oranges ;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  his  gathering  of 
Oranges  fit  to  eat  was  an  accidental  occurrence,  and  we  are 
led  to  suppose  from  the  silence  of  gardeners  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  as  to  their  culture,  that  the  Orange-eating 
world  has  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  imported  Oranges, 
brought  quickly  by  fast-sailing  vessels  ;  still,  the  difference 
between  Oranges  freshly  gathered  from  the  trees,  and  the 
very  finest  imported,  is  most  remarkable  ;  there  is  a  crispuess 
and  fine  aroma  in  Oranges  freshly  gathered  difficult  to  realise, 
unless  they  are  promptly  compared  with  imported  fruit ;  they 
are  indeed  a  luxury,  and,  as  such,  will  be  cultivated  ere  long 
in  every  good  garden. 

The  houses  best  adapted  for  their  cultivation  are  the  large 
span-roofed,  i-lfeet  wide,  6  feet  hish  at  each  side,  and  1.5  f&et 
high  in  the  centre.  A  house  of  this  size  will  require  eight 
four-inch  hot-water  pipes,  four  on  each  side  ;  artificial  heat  is 
required  all  the  year  to  ripen  Oranges  in  one  season  perfectly. 
A  smaller  span-roofed  house,  6j  feet  high  at  each  side,  and 
12  feet  high  in  the  centre,  heated  by  four  four-inch  hot-water 
pipes,  two  on  each  side,  is  almost  as  eligible  for  Orange 
culture  as  one  even  of  the  larger  size.  A  house  of  these 
dimensions,  with  a  central  path,  and  a  border  on  each  side 
planted  with  Orange  trees,  would  form  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
ductive Orange  garden  ;  but  to  form  an  Orange  grove,  so  as 
to  have  trees  of  fine  growth,  and  to  give  abundant  crops,  the 
larger  house  must  be  resorted  to.  From  the  experience  I 
have  gained,  I  firmly  believe  that  no  conservatory,  no  Orchid 
house,  no  greenhouse,  is  half  so  beautiful  or  interesting  as  an 
Orange-house  constructed  on  the  principles  I  now  advocate, 
and  provided  with  fixed  roofs,  rafters  21  inches  apart,  glazed 
with  a  large  piece  of  glass,  and  admitting  abundance  of  light ; 
so  that  in  December,  when  the  trees  are  covered  with  their 
golden  fruit,  and  many  of  them  showing  their  snowy-white 
perfumed  flowers,  the  scene  is,  indeed,  enchanting,  and  is 
enhanced  by  the  agreeable  temperature,  which  need  not  be 
higher  than  from  50'^  to  60°  (10°  to  1-5°  Cent.)  in  cloudy 
weather.  It  is  not  fierce  heat  in  winter  that  ripening  Oranges 
require,  but  an  even,  agreeable  temperature,  such  as  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  Azores  during  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
houses  above  mentioned  should  have  side  ventilation,  as  in 
orchard-houses,  viz.,  an  opening  in  each  side  of  the  large  house 
2  feet  wide,  for  the  smaller  houses  1  foot  wide  ;  these  open- 
ings should  be  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  and  shutters  of  wood 
or  sashes  employed  to  close  them,  the  latter,  of  course,  being 
the  most  agreeable.  In  houses  thus  treated.  Orange  trees  may 
be  cultivated  in  pots  or  tubs,  or  planted  in  the  borders.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  more  rapid  growth  would  take  place  if  such 
borders  were  heated  by  having  hot-water  pipes  placed  2  feet 
under  the  surface  ;  but  from  recent  experience  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  if  the  borders 
are  raised  18  inches  above  the  surface,  they  would  have  suffi- 
cient heat  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  their  tempe- 
rature would  be  quite  equal  to  sustain  the  trees  in  health. 

The  cultivation  :  of  dessert  Orange  trees  in  pots  or  tubs 
is  very  simple ;  the  compost  they  require  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  manure  thoroughly  decomposed ; 
the  two  former  should  not  be  sifted,  but  chopped  up  with 
the  pieces  of  turf  and  roots,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  compost. 
The  trees  will  grow  in  this  freely,  and  bear  abundantly ; 
but  they  should  have  gentle,  constant,  root  heat ;  this  is  best 


given  by  enclosing  hot-water  pipes  in  a  shallow  chamber  of 
bricks,  and  placing  the  pots  on  a  flooring  of  slates  or  tiles 
forming  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  The  compost  for  the  borders 
in  which  Orange  trees  are  to  be  planted  should  consist  of 
turfy  loam  two  parts,  and  equal  parts  of  thoroughly  decom- 
posed manure  and  leaf -mould.  After  planting,  .the  borders 
should  be  trodden  down  firmly,  as  Orange  trees  seem  to 
flourish  best  in  firm  loamy  soils.  In  the  Orange  gardens  of 
Ncrvi,  where  Orange  trees  are,  or  used  to  be,  so  largely 
grown  for  exportation,  and  imported  by  the  London  dealers  in 
oil,  &c.,  the  soil  is  a  tenacious  yellow  loam.  The  best  form 
of  tree  for  an  Orange  garden  under  glass  is  the  round-headed, 
a  form  which  it  seems  to  take  naturally ;  for  if  it  is  endeavoured 
to  be  cultivated  as  a  pyramid,  which  would  seem  desirable,  its 
lower  branches  soon  become  weakly  and  unhealthy.  If  trees 
with  stems  2  or  .3  feet  in  height  are  planted,  the  lower  branches 
may  be  gradually  removed  till  a  clear  stem  of  5  feet  in  height 
is  formed,  and  this  height  will  be  found  sufficient.  They  may 
be  planted  from  .5  or  6  to  7  feet  apart,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  house,  and  the  room  which  can  be  afforded  for  each  tree. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  small  houses  the  heads  of  the 
trees  may  be  kept  in  a  compact  state  by  summer  pinching, 
and  in  large  houses  be  allowed  a  greater  freedom  of  growth, 
so  that  the  owner  of  an  Orange  garden  in  England  may  sit 
under  the  shade  of  his  Orange  trees.  No  one  but  an  amateur 
of  gardening  can  imaghie  the  pure,  quiet  pleasure  of  taking  a 
morning  walk  in  the  Orange  house,  during  the  above-men- 
tioned dreary  months,  and  plucking  from  the  trees  Oranges 
fully  ripe.  I  have  had  much  experience  in  the  culture,  and  I 
may  add,  in  the  eating  of  fruit ;  but  I  can  say  with  a  firm 
conviction  that  I  have  never  enjoyed  any  kind  of  fruit  so  much, 
as  I  have  Oranges  of  my  own  plucking  in  winter. 

SOKTS. 

There  are  but  few  kinds  yet  known  of  really  fine  dessert 
Oranges ;  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  plant  an  Orange  garden 
to  supply  his  dessert,  must  not  think  of  planting  the  most 
numerous  varieties  of  the  genus  Citrus  grown  by  Italian  and 
French  cultivators  ;  the}-  are  mostly  what  are  called  fancy 
sorts,  and  are  more  prized  for  their  foliage  and  flowers  than 
for  their  fruit.  One  of  the  most  charming  and  prolific  of 
dessert  Oranges  is  the  Tangierine;  the  tree  has  small  leaves, 
and  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  7  feet,  even  in  North 
Africa.  Its  most  valuable  qu.ality  is  its  early  ripening,  so  that 
in  October,  just  as  the  late  Peaches  and  other  soft  fruits  are 
over,  this  luscious  little  fruit  is  ready  for  the  dessert ;  and 
when  freshly  gathered  no  fruit  can  be  more  gratifying  or 
delightful,  as  its  aroma  is  so  delicious,  and  its  juice  so  abun- 
dant ;  in  this  respect  offering  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those 
imported  from  Lisbon  in  November  and  December,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  generally  shrunk  from  the  rind,  instead  of  being 
ready  to  burst,  as  is  the  case  with  those  plucked  from  the  tree. 
They  should,  in  common  with  all  home-grown  Oranges,  be 
placed  on  the  table  with  some  leaves  adhering  to  their  stalks, 
thus  showing  that  they  have  not  made  a  voyage.  Among 
full-sized  Oranges  the  Maltese  Blood  takes  the  first  rank ; 
when  quite  fresh  from  the  tree  it  differs  much  from  those 
imported,  although  the  voyage  as  now  made  by  steamers  is  of 
short  duration.  I  was  not  so  fully  aware  of  this  till  early  in 
January,  1866,  when  I  was  able  to  compare  some  fine  imported 
fruit  with  some  gathered  from  my  trees.  I  found  the  former, 
although  rich  and  juicy,  yet  flat  in  flavour  compared  with 
those  freshly  gathered ;  they  lacked  the  crispness  and  aroma 
which  were  most  agreeable  in  the  latter.  The  great  advantage 
in  planting  this  sort  is  its  tendency  to  bear  fine  fruit  while 
the  trees  are  young  ;  they  are  indeed  so  prolific  that  trees  of 
only  2  feet  in  height  have  here  borne  nice  crops  of  fruit. 
Some  varieties,  quite  equal  to  the  foregoing  in  quality,  but 
without  the  red  flesh,  so  peculiar  to  these  "  blood  Oranges," 
have  been  imported  from  the  Azores,  the  paradise  of  Orange 
trees.  One  of  the  most  desirable  sorts  is  called  simply  the  St. 
Michael's  Orange.  This  kind  has  a  thin  rind,  is  very  juicy, 
and  bears  abundantly,  even  while  the  trees  are  young.  In  the 
Orange  house,  these  will  ripen  towards  the  end  of  December, 
and  throughout  January  and  February,  in  common  with  the 
Maltese  blood  Oranges.  In  addition  to  the  three  leading 
varieties  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  several  kinds  which  will, 
doubtless,  prove  interesting  and  valuable.     It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
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pected  that  so  much  variation  in  flavour,  as  in  the  Pear,  for 
instance,  can  be  met  with  in  Oranges.  I  believe,  however, 
that  when  our  Oi'ango  palates  are  educated  we  shall  find  many 
delicate  distinctions  in  the  flavour  of  Oranges.  As  far  as  I 
have  gone  I  have  found  the  Mandarin  Orange  larger  and  more 
flat  in  shape  than  the  Tangierine,  and  not  so  good  as  that  sort. 
The  Embiguo,  the  Egg,  the  Silver  Orange,  the  Botelha,  the 
White  Orange,  and  some  others,  all  varieties  from  the  Azores, 
arc  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  and  are  all  worthy  of  a 
place  in  an  English  Orange  garden.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Lemon,  more  particularly  the  Imperial  Lemon,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Orange  garden,  as  is  also  the  small  Lime, 
which  is  a  concentration  of  acidity. 

The  Oranges  this  season  (1872)  at  Sawbridgeworth  arc 
particularly  fine  and  rich;  there  is  also  an  abundant  crop,  the 
sight  of  which  is  most  gratifying. 


EARLY  ERUITING  OF  PINES. 
I  AGREE  in  the  main  with  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
Mr.  J.  Groom  (page  524,  vol.  ii.),  but  I  must  state  that  the  fruiting  of 
Pines,  yes,  and  the  ripening  of  them  too,  within  twelvemonths  of  their 
being  taken  from  the  parent  plant,  is  not  an  isolated  circumstance, 
but  an  established  fact  repeatedly  accomplished.  Special  means 
must,  however,  be  used  to  attain  this  end.  The  suckers,  before  being 
taken  from  the  parent  plant,  must  be  in  every  respect  strong  and 
well  matured.  They  must  be  potted  in  7  or  8-inch  pots  containing 
sound  friable  turf,  and  subjected  to  a  bottom  heat  of  from  85'  to  90°, 
with  a  proportionally  cool  atmosphere  ;  they  must  also  be  slightly 
shaded  for  a  few  days  from  bright  sunshine.  They  quickly  become 
established  and  should  be  immediately  transferred  to  their  fruiting 
pots  and  encouraged  by  a  genial  atmosphere,  as  it  is  important 
they  should  have  as  little  check'as  possible.  If  they  do  not  "  show  " 
at  the  expected  time,  both  temperatures  just  given  may  be  lowered 
and  water  withheld  for  a  week  or  two,  care  being  taken  not  to  carry 
out  these  restrictive  measures  so  as  to  materially  affect  the  health  of 
the  plant,  and  by  again  resorting  to  a  suitable  temperature  fruitinc 
is  almost  certain  to  be  induced.  Much  the  same  measures  as  these 
used  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  Pine  growing, 
except  that  the  old  plants  were  planted  out  and  two  suckers  generally 
left  upon  each,  instead  of  being  detached,  and  they  were  encouraged 
by  earthing  up  after  the  fruit  was  cut ;  thus  they  fruited  and  ripened, 
as  a  rule,  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  the  first  fruit  was 
cut.  Such  extreme  precocity  with  regard  to  the  fruiting  of  the 
Pine-apple  is  not,  however,  to  be  attained  by  anj'  other  means  than 
by  extra  strength  and  maturity  of  the  suckers.  And  if  the  latter 
can  be  nursed  for  a  couple  of  months  upon  the  old  stools  after  the 
fruit  is  cut,  there  is  a  decided  gain.  In  the  case  of  vigorous  younr^ 
plants,  when  the  suckers  have  been  confined  to  one  or  two  upon  each 
plant,  it  is  astonishing  the  progress  made  in  a  genial  atmosphere. 

I  had  a  bed  of  Pines  that  fruited  in  summer  and  ripened  fruit  of 
excellent  quality,  the  whole  being  ripened  and  cut  within  sixteen 
months  of  the  time  when  the  suckers  were  put  in  ;  and  I  have  had 
ahso  smooth  Cayennes  and  Queens  which  ripened  their  fruit  within 
the  twelve  months ;  several  of  the  Cayennes  weighing  over  nine 
pounds. 

An  important  point  in  this  matter  is  that  young  Pines  invariably 
produce  the  finest  and  most  perfect  fruit.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  general 
rule,  that  Pines  should  be  induced  to  start  into  fruit  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  from  the  time  the  suckers  are  put  in.  If  this  is 
accomplished  there  need  be  no  cause  for  complaint.  When  they 
exceed  that  period  without  showing,  however  strong  in  appearance 
the  plants  may  appear,  they  rarely  produce  fine  fruit,  and  it  is 
better  to  adopt  measures  to  induce  truitf  ulness  by  repotting  into 
fresh  soil  than  to  leave  them  longer  under  the  same  conditions. 

Witley  Court,  Worcestershire.  Geo.  Westland. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Oranges. — The  Orange  trade  of  London  is  assuming  vast  proportions.  The 
following  are  the  estimated  quantities  imported  into  London  last  season  from 
the  several  places  of  growth  :  Valencia,  Isi.ooo  boxes  ;  St.  Michael's,  120,noo  ; 
Lisbon,  65,000 ;  Sicily,  27.000 ;  Tercetra,  28,000 ;  Simla,  27,000 ;  and  other 
districts,  12,0»H)— in  all  463,000  boxes.  The  contents  of  a  box  average  600 
Oranges :  consequently  the  total  supply  of  the  metropolis  was  226  millions. 

Imported  Bananas.— Bananas  are  about  the  costliest  green  fruit  now  im- 
ported. They  are  brought  from  the  West  Indies  in  vessels  specially  fitted  for 
their  transport.  Bunches  of  from  .50  lbs.  to  100  ll)s.,  a,s  taken  from  the  tree,  are 
suspended  on  hooks  in  the  hold  or  in  cabins  allotted  to  their  convevance.  The.y 
arrive  quite  fresh-looking  at  Covent  Garden,  and  will  keep  for  weeks  if  guarded 
against  pressure.  Ten  years  ago,  when  first  introduced,  they  cost  the  dealers 
about  ten  shillings  a  bunch,  but  the  same  quantity  now  costs  twenty  shillings. 
They  are  retailed  by  the  dozen  at  from  three  to  five  shillings. 


THE  HOLME,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
We  give  this  week  a  plan  of  one  of  the  prettiest  small  gardens 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  lies  between  the  orna- 
mental water  in  the  Regent's  Park  and  the  Inner  Circle. 
The  views  from  the  lawn  and  the  house  are  so  managed 
that  the  water  and  park  scenery  seem  part  of  the  place,  and 
the  views  are  charming.  The  place  illustrates  some  good 
points  in  garden  design.  The  kitchen  garden  frames,  houses, 
etc.,  are,  for  example,  well  concealed.  The  small  flower  garden, 
the  effect  of  which  is  very  simple  and  pretty  in  spring  or 
summer,  is  also  tastefully  cut  off,  and  the  lawn  on  the  lake 
side  of  the  house  is  free  and  open,  permitting  of  easy  move- 
ment, affording  pretty  views  to  many  parts  of  the  park,  while 
it  is  gracefully  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  mansion  is  situated  in  about  the  centre  of  the  grounds, 
on  a  slight  eminence,  and  commands  a  very  pretty  view  of  the 
Park,  the  hills  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Adjoining  the  south  wing  of  the  house  there 
is  a  neat  metal  conservatory.  Leaving  the  flower  garden, 
the  next  feature  of  interest  is  the  rock  garden,  which,  though 
very  small,  is  so  admirably  intersected  by  walks  and  high 
banks  covered  with  various  rock  plants  (among  which  arc 
some  very  choice  Ferns),  as  to  lead  a  stranger  to  imagine  it  is 
of  consider.able  extent.  The  rock-work  is  the  most  natural 
of  any  we  know  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  with 
its  Brambles  in  wild  luxuriance,  aud  various  wild  plants,  one 
might  almost  consider  it  as  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  or 
among  natural  rock  sceneiy.  From  the  rock -work,  we  proceed 
through  a  stalactite  cavern,  with  its  coloured  light  and  water- 
fall, until  we  come  to  a  door  glazed  with  pale  lemon-coloured 
glass,  through  which  we  perceive  the  Orchid-house,  which  is 
also  a  rock-work  .arrangement,  and  which  one  might  almost 
fancy  to  be  a  natural  cavern,  the  top  of  which  had  been  taken  off, 
and  a  glass  roof  substituted.  Some  of  the  Orchids  are  grow- 
ing beautifully  on  the  rock-work,  and  the  Ferns  are  quite  at 
home  in  such  a  situation.  This  garden  is  at  all  times  well 
kept,  and  in  very  neat  condition,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Stone,  the  rocky  fernery  being  particularly  chaste  and 
natural. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE  MIXED  SHRUBBERY  BORDER. 
No  practice  is  more  general,  or  more  in  accordance  with 
ancient  custom,  than  that  of  digging  shrubbery  borders,  and 
there  is  none  in  the  whole  course  of  gardening  more  profitless 
or  worse.  When  winter  is  once  come,  almost  every  gardener, 
although  animated  with  the  best  intentions,  simply  prepares 
to  make  w.ar  upon  the  roots  of  everything  in  his  shrubbery 
border.  The  generally  accepted  practice  is  to  trim,  and  often 
to  mutilate,  the  shrubs,  and  to  dig  all  over  the  surface  that 
must  be  full  of  feeding  roots.  Delicate  half-rooted  shrubs 
are  often  disturbed ;  herbaceous  plants,  if  at  all  delicate  and 
not  easily  recognised,  are  destroyed ;  bulbs  are  often  displaced 
and  injured;  and  a  sparse  depopulated  aspect  is  given  to  the 
margins,  while  the  only  "  improvement "  that  is  effected  by 
the  process  is  the  annual  darkening  of  the  surface  by  the 
upturned  earth.  Walk  through  gardens  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  observe  the  borders  round  masses  of  shrubs,  choice  and 
otherwise.  Instead  of  finding  the  earth  covered,  or  nearly 
covered,  with  vegetation  close  to  the  margin,  and  each  indi- 
vidual developed  into  something  like  a  respectable  specimen 
of  its  kind,  we  find  a  spread  of  recently  dug  ground,  and  the 
plants  upon  it  with  an  air  of  having  recently  suffered  from  a 
whirlwind,  or  something  or  other  that  necessitated  the  removal 
of  mutilated  branches.  Rough-pruners  precede  the  diggers, 
aud  bravely  trim  in  the  shrubs  for  them,  so  that  nothing  may 
be  in  the  way ;  and  then  come  the  delvers,  who  sweep  along 
from  margin  to  margin,  plunging  deeply  round  and  about 
plants,  shrubs,  or  trees.  The  first  shower  that  occurs  after 
this  digging  exposes  a  whole  network  of  torn-up  roots.  There 
is  no  relief  to  the  spectacle ;  the  same  thing  occurs  every- 
where— in  a  Loudon  botanic  garden  as  well  as  in  our  large 
West-end  parks  ;  and  year  after  year  the  jirocess  is  repeated. 
While  such  is  the  case,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  an 
agreeable   or  interesting  margin  to  a  shrubbery  ;   albeit  the 
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importance  of  the  edge,  as  compared  to  the  hidden  parts, is  pretty 
much  as  that  of  the  face  to  the  back  of  a  miri'or.  Of  course 
all  the  labour  required  to  produce  this  unhappy  result  is  worse 
than  thrown  away,  aa  the  shrubberies  would  do  better  if  left 
alone,  and  merely  surface-cleaned  now  and  thou.  By  utilising 
the  power  thus  wasted,  we  might  highly  beautify  the  positions 
now  so  very  objectionable. 

If  we  resolve  that  no  annual  manuring  or  digging  is  to 
be  permitted,  nobody  will  grudge  a  thorough  preparation  at 
first.  The  planting  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  defeat  the 
digger.  To  gr.aduate  the  vegetation  from  the  taller  subjects 
behind  to  the  very  margin  of  the  grass  is  of  much  importance, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  greater  use  of  permanent 
evergreen  and  very  dwarf  subjects.  Happily,  there  are  quite 
enough  of  these  to  be  had  suitable  for  every  soil.  On  light, 
moist,  peaty,  or  sandy  soils,  where  such  things  as  the  sweet- 
scented  Daphne  Cneorum  would  spread  forth  their  dwarf 
cushions,  a  better  resuk  would  ensue  than,  say  on  a  stiff  clay  ; 
but  for  every  position  suitable  plants  might  be  found.  Look, 
for  example,  at  what  we  could  do  with  the  dwarf  green 
Iberises,  Holianthemums,  Aubrietias,  Arabises,  Alyssums, 
dwarf  shrubs,  and  little  conifers  like  the  creeping  Cedar 
(Juniperns  squamata),  and  the  tamarix-leaved  Juniper !  All 
these  are  green,  and  would  spread  out  into  dense  wide  cushions, 
covering  the  margin,  rising  but  little  above  the  grass,  and 
helping  to  cut  off  the  formal  line  which  usually  divides 
margin  and  border.  Behind  them  we  might  use  very  dwarf 
shrubs,  deciduous  or  evergreen,  in  endless  variety ;  and  of 
course  the  margin  should  be  varied  also. 

In  one  spot  we  might  have  a  wide-spreading  tuft  of  the 
prostrate  Savin  pushing  its  graceful  evergreen  branchlets  out 
over  the  grass ;  in  another  the  dwarf  little  Cotoueasters 
might  be  allowed  to  form  the  front  rank,  relieved  in  their 
turn  by  pegged-dowu  Roses ;  and  so  on  without  end.  Her- 
baceous plants,  that  die  down  in  winter  and  leave  the  ground 
bare  afterwards,  should  not  be  assigned  any  important 
position  near  the  front.  Evergreen  Alpine  plants  and  shrubs 
are  perfectly  suitable.  But  the  true  herbaceous  type,  and  the 
larger  bulbs,  like  Lilies,  should  be  "  stolen  in "  between 
spreading  shrubs  rather  than  allowed  to  monopolise  the 
ground.  By  so  placing  them,  we  should  not  only  secure  a 
far  more  satisfactory  general  effect,  but  highly  improve  the 
aspect  of  the  herbaceous  plants  themselves.  The  head  of  a 
white  Lily,  seen  peeping  up  between  shrubs  of  fresh  and 
glistening  green,  is  infinitely  more  attractive  than  when 
forming  one  of  a  large  batch  of  its  own  or  allied  kinds,  or 
associated  with  a  mass  of  herbaceous  plants.  Of  course, 
to  carry  out  such  planting  properly,  a  little  more  time  at 
first  and  a  great  deal  more  taste  than  are  now  employed 
would  be  required  ;  but  what  a  difference  in  the  result !  In  the 
kind  of  borders  I  advocate,  nearly  all  the  trouble  would  be 
over  with  the  first  planting,  and  labour  and  skill  could  be 
successively  devoted  to  other  parts  of  the  place.  All  the 
covered  borders  would  require  would  be  an  occasional  weeding 
or  thinning,  &o.,  and  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  more  select 
spots,  a  little  top-dressing]  with  fine  soil.  Here  and  there, 
between  and  amongst  the  plants,  such  things  as  Forget-me-nots 
and  Violets,  Snowdrops  and  Primroses,  might  be  scattered 
about,  so  as  to  lend  the  borders  a  floral  interest,  even  at  the 
dullest  seasons  ;  and  thus  we  should  be  delivered  from  digging 
and  dreariness,  and  see  our  ugly  borders  alive  with  exquisite 
plants. 

Assuming  that  one  did  not  sufficiently  esteem  hardy  flowers 
to  go  even  to  the  trouble  of  adapting  the  margin  of  a  shrub- 
bery to  them,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  the  beds  of 
Rhododendrons  and  American  plants  generally  offer  the  finest 
positions  that  can  be  desired  for  the  making  of  the  most 
charming  and  satisfactory  kind  of  mixed  borders.  The  culture 
of  Rhododendrons  has  for  many  years  been  so  popular  in  this 
country  that  there  are  few  places  that  do  not  possess  beds  or 
masses  of  them,  or  in  which  fertile  masses  of  peaty  soil  have 
not  been  gathered  for  their  reception.  The  Rhododendron 
bush,  however  fine  in  flower,  has  at  all  times  a  flattish,  formal 
outline,  and  this  is  often  disagreeably  apparent  where  lai'ge 
masses  are  planted,  as  is  now  the  custom  in  many  places.  The 
soil  suited  to  the  Rhododendron  is  also  perfectly  suited  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  fastidious   of    all    fine    perennials.     The 


bold  and  tall  heads  of  Lilies  standing  above  the  flat 
green  of  the  Rhododendrons  in  summer,  sometimes,  as 
in  L.  tigrinum  Fortunci  and  L.  supcrbum,  in  magnificent 
candelabra-like  heads,  are  the  very  things  to  relieve  these 
masses  in  the  most  effective  way.  Then  again,  the  Lilies 
themselves  will  be  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  ;  the  bases 
of  their  stems,  being  hidden  by  their  surroundings  when 
withering,  will  not  be  an  eyesore,  as  they  often  are  when  in  a 
border,  so  that  an  impatient  gardener  might  want  to  cut  them 
down  before  their  time,  or  have  somethiug  else  in  their  place. 
The  vevy  open  spaces  which  long  remain  between  Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c.,  in  consequence  of  their  somewhat  compact  and 
slow-growing  habit,  encourage  the  kind  of  arrangement 
suggested.  It  would  bo  desirable  to  treat  various  classes  of 
plants  in  this  way,  as,  for  instance,  the  Lilies,  the  Gladioli, 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  Tritomas,  Ci'ocosmia  aurea,  &o.,  none  of 
which  need  be  disturbed  after  being  planted,  though  tall  and 
graceful  subjects  are  undoubtedly  best  suited  for  it.  But 
even  round  the  edge  such  comparatively  dwarf  subjects  as 
the  Solomon's  Seal  and  the  beautiful  Lilium  longiflorum  might 
be  placed  with  the  happiest  results.  In  the  case  of  some  of 
the  American  Lilies,  like  L.  superbum,  this  plan  is  not  merely 
a  good  one  for  growing  the  plants,  but  it  is  better  than  any 
hitherto  pursued  with  them,  the  peat  soil  and  the  partial 
shelter  enabling  them  to  attain  their  true  dimensions  and 
highest  beauty,  whereas  as  commonly  grown  they  are  starved, 
and  rarely  bloom.  Another  advantage  of  this  mode  is  the 
succession  of  bloom  from  the  same  surface.  As  a  rule,  once 
the  blush  of  early  summer  bloom  has  passed  from  the 
American  plants,  they  present  an  uninviting  surface  for  the 
season  afterwards ;  whereas  varied  iu  the  way  described  the 
beds  would  be  most  attractive  at  other  seasons.  R. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  Best  Twelve  Tea  Roses.— I  shall  be  grontly  obliiced  if  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  will  name  for  me  tlic  best  dozeu  kinds  of  Tea  Roses. — R.  [The 
following  are  the  best,  we  think  :— Devnniensis.  Marecbal  Niel,  Gloiro  de  Dijon, 
Souvenir  d'nn  Ami,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Madame  Willerraoi:,  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 
Niphc'tos,  CV-line  Forestier,  Madame  Margottin,  Belie  Lyonnaise,  AdamJ 

Schizostylis  COCCinea- — I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  th® 
value  of  this  plant.  I  have  cut  flowers  from  it  for  more  than  a  month,  and  shaP 
still  cut  more.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  cut  flowers,  as  they  come  out  so  weU 
and  last  so  long  in  winter.  With  the  addition  of  Christmas  Roses,  .lasminum 
nudiflorum,  and  Garrya  elUptica.wecan  still  get  a  good  nosegay  from  the  outside 
garden.  But  with  all  this  in  its  favour,  the  Schizostylis  is  a  very  capricious  plant. 
1  have  had  it  for  many  years,  but.  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  very  shy  bloomer. 
Probably  the  wet  summer  has  suited  it  well, — H.  N.  Ellacombe,  i?(7/o'n  Vicarage. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

PARIS  MARKET  VEGETABLES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

BY  A   PARIS   MARKET    GARDENER. 

{Contimted  from  p.  555.) 

LETTUCE. 

Rabelais,  cure  of  Meudon,  is  said  to  have  sent  to  the  Cardinal 
d'Estrees  in  1540  seeds  of  the  first  Lettuces  grown  in  France. 
The  plant  was  at  that  time  extensively  grown  and  used  as  salad 
in  Italy.  The  two  principal  kinds  in  cultivation  are  the  Cabbage 
Lettuce  and  the  Cos  or  Roman.  Of  the  former  the  following 
varieties  are  grown  : — The  black,  the  Gotte,  the  George's,  the 
Palatine,  the  red,  the  gi'ey,  the  tl:  hi  Pcmsion,  and  the  laituc  d 
couper.  Of  the  Cos  there  are  three  popular  varieties,  the 
green,  the  white,  and  the  grey. 

CABBAGE   LETTUCES. 

The  black  Lettuce  or  Laitue  Noir,  which  is  the  earliest  of 
the  spring  crops,  and  which  derives  its  name  from  the  colour  of 
its  seed,  is  sown  about  the  end  of  September  under  cloches, 
from  which  the  air  is  excluded.  Successive  sowings  ai-e  made 
up  to  the  12th  of  October  or  later.  The  seedlings  are  trans- 
planted under  cloches,  twenty  or  thirty  plants  to  each  cloche, 
on  sloping  beds  facing  the  south  and  covered  with  a  good 
layer  of  fine  rotten  manure.  Three  rows  of  cloches  are  placed 
on  each  bed,  and  the  plants  are  pricked  in  with  the  finger. 
No  air  is  given  unless  the  weather  is  very  mild,  and  the  plants 
appear  likely  to  run  to  seed.  Air  is  admitted  by  raising  one 
side  of  the  cloche  and  resting  it  upon  one  of  the  notches  in 
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the  side  of  a  prop  similar  to  that  used  for  the  frames,  except 
that  the  lower  part  is  cut  to  a  poiut  and  is  driven  into  the 
ground.     The  seedlings  are  planted  out  in  moderately  warm 
beds  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  November. 
Torty-five   or  forty-six  plants  are  placed  iu   each  bed,   and 
no   other  seed  is  sown  amongst   them.      At  the  same   time 
some  good  hot-beds  for  Carrots  are  prepared,  in  each  of  which 
from   thirty   to   thirty-six   Lettuces    are    planted    quiucunx- 
fashiou.     These  plantings  are  continued  from  mouth  to  month 
up  to  the  1st  of  February,  always  in  hot-beds  under  frames, 
with  sowings  of  Carrots,  Spinach,  or  Radishes.     Iu  January 
and  Februarj'  also  three  plants  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  and  one  of 
Eomau  Lettuce  are  planted  under  each  cloche  among  sowings 
of  Carrots.     The  varieties  George's  and  Gotte  are  bowii  from 
the  4th  to  the  10th  of  October  under  cloches   like  the  black 
Lettuce ;  they  are  transplanted  in  the  same  way,   but  they 
must  have  plenty  of  air.     Lettuces  grown  in  cool  beds  are 
planted   out   in   December,  thirty   plants   under   each   light, 
among  sowings  of  Parsley,  Sorrel,  Parsnips,  or  dwarf  Celery. 
Four  Cauliflowers  may  be  interplanted  under  each  light  iu 
February.      AVheu    there   is   no   frost   air    should  be   given 
to    Lettuces    in    cool    beds.       They    need    not    be    covered 
except    during    unusually    severe    frost,     and    those    which 
which  have  been  planted  out  iu  January  need  not  be  covered 
at  all.     Before  planting  out,  the  sowings  should  be  covered 
with  a  good  layer  of  rotten  manure,  and  manure  should  also 
be  placed  on  the  walks,  so  that  the  soil  may  not  be  too  much 
trampled.     If  planted  out  under  cloches,  three  or  four  plants 
to  each  cloche  will  be  sufficient ;  there  might  be  three  CabVjage 
Lettuces  and  one  Roman  iu  the  middle.     There  should  be 
three  rows  of  cloches  thus  furnished  on  each  bed.     The  red, 
grey,  and  Palatine  Lettuces  are  sown  under  cloches  from  the 
16th  to  the  20th  of  October,  and  are  transplanted  like  the 
others.     They  are  planted  out  under  cloches,  or  on  sloping 
beds  or  open  squares  in  March,  among  sowings  of  any  kind. 
The  plants  are  set  quincunx  fashion,  at  intervals  of  10  or  12 
inches  from  each  other.     In  the  open  ground  they  are  sown 
from  the  month  of  March  till  September.     The  variety  called 
De  Passion  is  not  grown  by  market  gardeners  ;  it  occupies 
the  ground  for  too  long  a  time.     It  may  be  sown  in  nursery 
beds  from  the  loth  of  August  to  the  1.5th  of  September,  and 
planted  out  in  November  in  a  warm  position.     It  is  hardy 
and  does  not  suffer  from  the  frost ;   nevertheless,  it  is  as  well 
to  cover  it  with  mats  or   litter  when  the  weather   is   very 
severe.     The  variety  named  a  couper  is  sown  broadcast,  and 
rather  thin  among  the    rows   of    Cabbages,  or  in  spaces  in 
which  Melons  are  to  be  grown  in  May.     Later  on,  it  is  sown 
instead  of  Corn  Salad  among  the  white  Onions.     In  the  same 
way,  about  the  end  of  August,  may  be  sown  black  Lettuces, 
George's,  and  Gotte,  which  in  the  end  of  September  are  to  be 
planted  out  under  cloches,  six  plants  to  each  cloche  ;  or  under 
frames,  thirty-five  or  forty  plants  to  each  light.     They  may 
be  gathered  in  November   and  December.     They  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  frost  by  covering  the  frames  or  cloches 
with  mats. 

EOilAX    LETTUCES. 

Sowings  of  green  Cos  Lettuces  commence  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  October,  under  cloches,  and  the  seedlings  are 
transplanted  like  those  of  other  Lettuces,  with  this  difference, 
that  Cos  Lettuces  sown  on  hotbeds  are  transplanted  at  the 
rate  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  seedlings  to  each  cloche.  Cos 
Lettuces  may  also  be  sown  under  frames,  but  the  cloches  are 
more  generally  used.  The  operations  commence  in  December. 
The  dung-beds  should  be  made  rather  warm,  and  beds  of  warm 
manure  should  form  the  walks.  Only  one  plant  should  be 
placed  under  each  cloche,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  frost.  In  January  and  February  this  mode  may 
be  omploj'ed  with  greater  safety.  Three  rows  of  cloches  are 
placed  on  each  bed,  with  a  distance  from  each  other  of  2  or  3 
inches.  One  green  Cos  Lettuce  and  throe  black-seeded  ones 
may  be  placed  under  each  cloche,  with  a  sowing  of  Carrots ; 
or  one  Cos  Lettuce  and  a  sowing  of  Radishes.  No  air  should 
be  given  to  Cos  Lettuces  thus  planted.  Cos  Lettuces  are 
planted  in  cold  beds  in  the  same  way  as  George's  Lettuces, 
and  transplanted  under  cloches  to  the  number  of  nineteen  to 
twenty-four  under  each  cloche.  Sowings  are  made  from  the 
4th  to  the  10th  of  October.     The  seedlings   are   transplanted 


under  frames,  twenty  to  each  light,  in  quincunx  fashion, 
associated  with  sowings  of  any  kind,  and  under  each  light 
four  Cauliflowers  may  be  interplanted.  If  cloches  are  used, 
three  plants  are  placed  under  each  cloche.  The  light-yellow 
{hlomlea)  and  grey  Lettuces  are  sown  under  cloches  from  the 
15th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  November,  and  are  transplanted 
iu  the  proportion  of  thirty  to  each  cloche.  In  March  they  are 
planted  out  in  the  open  squares.  They  may  also  be  placed  in 
the  sloping  beds,  but  the  green  Cos  is  preferable  there,  because 
it  is  earlier.  Other  sowings  of  hlond  and  grey  Roman  Let- 
tuces are  made  from  the  mouth  of  March  up  to  August. 
Crops  of  black-seeded  Lettuce  are  gathered  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  and  then  come  in  successively  the 
George's,  the  Gotte,  and  the  De  Passion,  the  red-seeded,  the 
grey,  and  finally,  in  November  and  December,  the  black- 
seeded  or  the  George's.  The  small  au  coiitean  Lettuces  may 
be  gathered  all  the  year  round,  being  protected,  of  course,  in 
winter  by  a  covering  of  some  kind.  The  earliest  Cos  Lettuces 
are  gathered  in  .January,  February,  and  March ;  these  are  the 
green  variety  raised  in  hot-beds.  After  this  time  and  through- 
out the  whole  summer  successive  crops  may  be  gathered  from 
cold  beds.  We  may  have  them  even  in  October  and  November 
by  planting  them  under  frames  or  cloches. 

TREAT3IKNT   FOR   ALL   KINDS   OF    LETTUCES   BUEING  WINTEE. 

We  have  said  that  all  kinds  of  Lettuces  are  sown  and  trans- 
planted on  sloping  trenched  beds,  and  under  cloches.  The 
black-seeded  variety  and  the  Cos,  when  grown  in  hotbeds, 
should  get  no  air ;  but  all  the  other  kmds  should  have  air 
given  them,  except  in  case  of  frost.  The  green  Cos  should  be 
taken  up  in  November,  and  planted  deeply,  to  protect  it  from 
the  frost.  Before  it  is  taken  up,  aud  after  it  is  planted  again, 
air  should  be  given,  otherwise  it  will  contract  the  disease 
called  the  meauler,  aud  perish.  Twenty-four  plants  are  set 
under  each  cloche ;  but  if  a  second  transplanting  is  made,  with 
nineteen  plants  under  each  cloche,  the  plants  will  be  much 
finer.  In  December  a  ridge  of  manure  should  be  placed  behind 
the  sloping  beds,  which  will  shelter  the  upper  row  of  cloches 
when  the  frost  comes.  When  the  cold  is  severe,  the  air  must 
be  excluded,  and  mats  spread  over  them.  Should  the  cold 
continue,  and  the  temperature  descend  very  low,  diy  manure 
should  be  placed  between  the  cloches,  and  if  the  temperature 
sinks  still  lower,  they  should  be  entirely  covered  with  it.  As 
long  as  the  sun  is  up,  the  top  is  left  exposed,  in  order  to 
admit  light  to  the  plant,  but  as  soon  as  his  rays  cease  to  fall 
on  the  cloches,  mats  should  be  spread  over  them.  This  pro- 
tecting manure  is  removed  when  the  frosts  disappear,  but  it  is 
kept  in  heaps  in  the  walks  {seutier.-i)  within  reach  for  some 
time,  to  be  reapplied  in  case  of  a  return  of  frost.  Sloping 
beds  of  7  feet  to  7^  feet  wide  will  be  found  the  most  conve- 
nient iu  this  kind  of  culture. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Wintering"  Carrots-— We  take  up  and  store  Carrots  in  winter  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  buD  it  should  also  be  known  that  (in  dry  situations  particularly)  they 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  if  protected  in  severe  weather  with  dry 
leaves  or  Fern.  Kept  in  this  way  Carrots  are  much  better  flavoured  than  when 
housed.  In  storing  Carrots  it  is  not  an  uncommon,  though  an  ignorant  practice, 
to  stack  them  in  large  heaps,  and  the  cousetiuence  is  quick  fermentation  and 
destruction.  They  should  be  stored  in  thin  ridges  among  dry  soil  or  sand.  A 
shed  is  the  best  place,  and  in  this  they  should  be  kept  as  dry  and  as  cool  as 
possible. — J.  S. 

The  Egg  Plant.— This  is  a  favourite  vegetable  in  America,  where  it  grows 
to  a  good  size,  and  is  cultivated  much  as  the  Vegetable  Marrow  is  here,  that  is,  it 
is  raised  in  heat  and  grown  in  the  open  air.  It  might  be  worth  trying  here, 
even  though  a  Cucumber  frame  should  be  needed  to  make  it  grow.  The^purple 
sort  is  the  best  for  kitchen  use.  In  cooking  it,  take  a  middle-sized  fruit 
(about  -i  or  5  inches  across)  and  cut  it  in  slices  about  a  \  inch  thick  ;  lay  them 
on  a  plate  and  sprinkle  salt  between  each  layer,  then  turn  a  plate  above  them 
and  place  a  weight  on  the  top,  to  draw  out  the  juice.  Then  wipe  each  piece 
with  a  cloth,  egg  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  lard  or  good 
dripping,  on  both  sides  a  light  brown.  A  little  Parsley  may  be  fried  along  with 
them  for  garnishing.    Serve  hot.— M.  W. 


On  one  occasion  the  Bishop  of  B — ,  iu  Scotland,  was  entertaining 
his  choir  at  his  private  residence.  After  dinner,  cheese,  and  amongst 
other  things,  Lettuces  followed,  and  the  Bishop  handed  a  dish  of  the 
latter  to  one  of  his  young  guests,  who  after  looking  at  it  some  time 
said, ' '  Na,  na,  my  Lord,  thauk  you ;  I  like  my  Kail  (Cabbage)  boiled." 
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THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 


THE  VARIEGATED  JAVANESE  SCREW  PINE. 

(PANDAXUS    JAVANICUS    VARIEGATUS). 

AVhere  room  can  be  afforded  this  is  well  worth  cultivation. 
A  finely  grown  specimen  of  it  well  furnished  with  its  prettily 
yariegated  pendant  leaves  is  highly  attractive  ;  but  it  should 
never  be  too  much  crowded,  for  if  it  cannot  stand  quite  clear 
of  other  plants,  half  its  beauty  is  lost,  a  remark  which  also 
holds  good  in  reference  to  all  plants  of  similar  habit.  Their 
greatest  charm  lies  in  their  finely-arched  drooping  leaves, 
which,  to  be  seen  to  advantage,  must  stand  clear  of  everything 
near  them.  This  Pandanus  is  very  attractive,  even  in  a  small 
state,  but  it  is  only  when  it  acquires  a  size  of  some  4  feet 
through,  and  as  much  high,  that  it  is  seen  in  proper  character. 
It  is  of  easy  culture ;  a  small  healthy  plant  of  it  in,  say  a 
6-inch  pot,  if  potted  in  February  or  ]\Iarch,  into  a  10  or 
1'2-inch  pot,  well  drained,  using  good  turfy  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  one-sixth  of  clean  sand,  making  the  soil  quite 
firm  in  potting,  will  make  a  nice  half-specimen  in  a  year.  It 
recjuires  ordinary  stove  treatment,  with  a  night  temperature 
of  from  70°  to  75°  during  the  growing  season,  and  a  rise  of 
10°  in  the  daytime.     Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  syringe 


Variegated  Screw  Pine. 

the  plant  in  the  afternoons,  and  keep  it  well  elevated  near  the 
glass,  in  order  to  induce  a  short  compact  growth ;  shading 
very  little,  as  when  much  shaded  it  does  not  come  so  finely 
variegated.  It  is  not  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects, 
except  scale  or  mealy  bug,  both  of  which  must  be  kept  down 
by  a  diligent  use  of  the  sponge  and  camel's-hair  brush.  In 
the  winter  keep  the  soil  a  little  drier  than  in  summer,  and 
maintain  a  night  temperature  not  lower  than  60°.  Small 
plants  may  be  used  for  table  decoration,  or  in  a  larger  state 
for  vases,  but  they  must  not  be  kept  long  out  of  heat,  or  they 
will  suffer.  Suckers  taken  off  and  inserted  in  small  pots, 
using  half  sand  and  loam,  and  keeping  them  moderately  close, 
soon  root,  after  which  they  should  be  treated  as  recommended 
for  larger  plants.  T.  Sadies. 

Helichrysum  Buds. — "Wishing  tMs  year  not  to  lose  even  the  unespanded 
huds  of  these  "everlastings,"  some  of  them  were  brought  into  the  dining- 
room.  On  removing  them.  I  thought  I  perceived  a  partial  separation  of  the 
petals,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  must  be  due  to  the  artificial  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  I  immediately  tested  the  matter  by  placing  a  number  of 
buds  before  the  iire,  and  as  a  result  obtained  as  many  full-blown  flowers. 
Knowing,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  Helichi-ysum  to  close  after  it  has  been 
in  bloom,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  experiment  until  I  had  ascertained  that  a 
night's  exposure  in  the  coldest  room  of  the  house  failed  to  cause  them  to  close. 

Common  Hart's-tongne.— Of  this  Fern,  which  may  be  found  on  shady 
hanks  almost  everywhere,  I  gathered  some  specimens  the  other  day  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  I  potted  them,  watered  them,  and  placed  them  in  the  window  of  my 
sitting-room,  and  now  they  are  so  interesting  and  beautiful  that  I  would  advise 
all  who  wish  to  have  something  green  in  their  windows  at  this  dull  time  of  year, 
to  uproot  a  plant  or  two  of  this  Fern  from  the  nearest  hedgerow,  and  treat  it 
as  I  have  done. — R. 


PUBLIC    GARDENS. 

THAMES  SCENERY. 
It  is  probable  that  when  every  place  of  any  natural  boauty  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  has  been  made  irretrievably  ugly  Londoners 
will  wake  to  a  sense  of  the  advantages  they  have  lost,  and  of  their 
own  folly  iu  letting  them  slip  so  lightly.  Every  year  sees  the  city 
grow  larger.  Even  young  men  can  remember  when  a  good  deal 
which  could  fairly  be  called  country  was  within  reach  of  an  after, 
noon's  walk.  Now,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  reached  except  by 
railway,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  far  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
travel,  even  by  railway,  before  feeling  that  London  has  been  left 
behind.  Still,  here  and  there  accident  or  care  has  defended  some 
special  spots  against  the  irrepressible  advance  of  biick  and  mortar. 
They,  too,  may  any  day  share  the  fate  of  the  rest,  but  as  3'et  they 
are  unharmed.  It  is  for  Londoners  to  see  that  they  remain  so. 
They  had  need  to  be  active  now  if  they  would  save  Hampton  Court 
from  the  ruin  which  has  overtaken  so  much  else  along  the  river 
bank.  The  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company  intend,  it  appears,  to  ask 
Parliament  for  powers  to  build  reservoirs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames  which  will  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mole  to  the 
Swan  Inn.  To  discover  what  these  reservoirs  will  be  like,  we  need 
only  go  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream  and  see  how  Kingston  has 
been  spoiled  by  a  similar  process.  In  the  case  of  Hampton  Court 
the  destruction  will  be  much  more  complete.  At  Kingston  the 
spectator  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the  Waterworks,  and 
though  the  foreground  has  been  made  hideous  by  their  agency,  the 
view  of  the  woods  on  the  other  bank  remains.  But  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  spectator,  standing  at  the  river  end  of  the  teixace,  looks 
across  to  a  line  of  Willows  and  trees,  and  if  this  is  displaced  by  a 
long  embankment  of  earth  or  granite,  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
the  Palace  gardens  will  disappear,  and  an  element  of  positive  and 
obtrusive  ugliness  take  its  place.  Fortunately  the  Chelsea  Water, 
works  Company  has  to  get  fresh  powers  before  anything  can  he  done, 
but  we  know  how  bills  of  this  sort  are  smuggled  through  Parliament 
when  it  is  nobody's  because  it  is  everybody's  business  to  oppose 
them.  At  this  part  of  its  course  the  Thames  is  not  rich  in  land, 
scape.  After  Twickenham  is  past  there  is  scarcely  anything  that 
tempts  the  oarsman  to  linger  until  he  comes  to  Thames  Ditton,  and 
above  Hampton  Court  he  must  go  nearly  to  Windsor  before  he  meets 
with  any  second  temptation.  Above  the  tidal  stream,  therefore,  the 
mile  or  so  between  Thames  Ditton  and  Hampton  Court  is  the  one 
really  beautiful  reach  within  an  easy  distance  of  London — the 
solitary  representative  of  the  glories  which  come  so  thickly  when 
Maidenhead  Bridge  is  once  past.  If  this  is  destroyed — and  to  em- 
bank one  side  of  the  river  between  these  two  points  is  to  destroy  it 
— the  Thames  above  Teddington  Lock  will  virtually  he  closed  to 
Londoners  who  are  not  prepared  to  journey  five-and-twenty  miles  in 
search  of  it. 


THE  THAMES  EMBAISIKMENT   GARDENS. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Building  Nejvs.  We 
by  no  means  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  but  think 
it  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  public  gardening,  that  intelligent 
criticism  should  have  free  play  : — •'  The  humours  of  a  retired  mer. 
chant  who,  at  Peckham  Rye,  Camberwell,  or  Deimiark  Hill,  plants 
his  Cabbages,  and  sets  up  for  a  man  of  taste,  do  not.  concern  the 
pubhc.  His  house,  land,  and  everything  that  is  his,  are  his  ovm  to 
use  at  his  pleasure.  The  Thames  Embankment  does  not  stand  in  a 
similar  case.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  trustees  of  the 
public,  who  pay  the  piper,  and  have  a  right  to  the  full  value  of  the 
money  they  pay.  Can  any  one  wlio  has  seen  the  so-called  ornamental 
grounds  call  them  worthy  of  the  metropolis,  or  worth  the  money 
they  cost  ?  The  great  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  the  reclaimed 
ground  lay  in  ignoring  its  surroundings.  Manifestly  on  made  ground, 
with  the  Hues  of  buildings  never  to  be  entirely  shut  out,  and  the 
water-level  at  hand  to  tell  the  tale  like  a  philosophical  instrument, 
the  devisers  have  proceeded  as  though  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
suburban  plot  on  a  hill-side.  Artificial  mounds  have  been  put  up, 
sinuosities  of  path  have  been  affected,  borders  of  flowers  skirt 
shrubberies,  difficulties  have  been  created  but  not  overcome ;  in 
short,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  another  work  of  public 
importance  where  the  first  principles  of  landscape  garden, 
iug  have  been  more  persistently  violated  (always  excepting 
the  improvecuents  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albert  Gate)  than  the  ornamental  ground  between  Villiers  Street 
and  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  ground  is 
manifest.  The  boundary  line  separating  the  Embankment  grounds 
from  the  slums  of  the  Strand,  including  the  arches  of  the  Adelphi 
and  ignoble  outhouses  of  all  kinds,  should  have  a  screen  wall  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  screens  the  buildings  in  Whitehall  Place. 


J.^^l.  4,  187.3.] 
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All  attempts  at  rural-landscape  gardening  should  have  been  avoided  > 
and  the  whole  attention  of  the  designer  directed  to  urban  embellish- 
ment. Rural  landscape-gardening  and  urban  embellishment  are 
very  different  things.  A  central  avenue  of  Plane  trees,  the  only 
trees  which  thoroughly  withstand  the  Loudon  smoke,  terminated  at 
the  Charing  Cross  end  by  a  handsome  artichectural  entrance — the 
York  Stairs'  Gate,  for  example,  now  ignobly  buried  at  the  foot  of 
Buckingham  Street — would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  meaning- 
less paths,  leading  from  nowhere  to  no  whither,  which  at  present 
puzzle  the  public.  A  central  basin  of  sufficient  dimensions,  or  an 
architectural  mound  of  masonry  or  terra-cotta  to  contain  flowers, 
would  be  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  floriculture.  The  ground 
should  be,  in  fact,  treated  as  an  arboretum,  not  as  a  parterre.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand,  few  evergreens  thrive.  The  Holly, 
almost  the  hardiest  tree  we  have,  exists  but  does  not  thrive. 
Neither  Laurel,  Bay,  nor  Aucuba  flourishes  ;  Ivy,  if  of  the  right 
sort  (Nvhich  that  on"  the  ground  alluded  to  is  not),  does  fairly;  Bo.^ 
never  comes  to  much,  and  the  Coniferaj  are  out  of  the  question." 
[There  is  certainly  nothing  now  seen  on  the  Embankment  more 
objectionable  than  an  "  architectural  mound  of  masonry"  would  be.] 


Garden  Clerk  at  Kew, — Your  correspondent  (Mr.  Handy) 
appears  to  think  that  a  man  under  thirty  might  be  found  competent 
to  fill  this  situation  ;  but,  possessing  as  I  do  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  sort  of  men  to  be  found  in  the  gardening  world,  and  of  the 
duties  of  the  place  in  question,  I  still  hold  to  the  opinion  I  at  first 
expressed,  more  especially  as  I  know  that  he  will  have  to  under- 
take the  supervision  of  men  who  have  had  time  to  get,  and  have 
got,  "  proper  experience  and  knowledge  of  their  business."  A  bota- 
tanical  garden  is  a  place  quite  different  from  a  gentleman's  garden, 
and  a  man,  though  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  latter,  is  lost  as 
soon  as  he  gets  into  a  botanical  garden.  As  to  Napoleon's  generals, 
what  he  wanted  in  them  was  chiefly  what  is  termed  "  dash,"  and 
for  that  young  men  were  the  best ;  but  a  man  to  be  a  good  bota- 
nical gardener  must  study  long  and  diligently  before  he  can  be 
considered  to  be  master  of  his  work. — J.  Ckouchek. 


WORK   FOR  THE   WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 


Flower  Garden. — The  unusual  mildness  of  the  past  month, 
and  more  especially  of  the  past  week,  has  caused  the  buds  of  many 
shrubs  to  swell  in  a  very  unseasonable  way,  thus  rendering  them 
liable  to  injury  from  succeeding  hard  frosts,  should  such  occur. 
Grass  lawns  are  as  green  as  they  commonly  are  in  jVIarch.  In  the 
case  of  flower  beds,  the  surface  soil  should  be  slightly  loosened 
whenever  the  weather  is  dry,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  injure  bulbs 
planted  therein.  Spring-flowering  plants  are  growing  wonderfully  ; 
and  Pansiea  and  Daisies  (Henderson's  new  double  white  one)  are 
affording  a  few  flowers,  whilst  different  kinds  of  Christmas  Roses 
are  quite  gay  in  the  borders,  and  on  walls  the  naked-flowered 
Jasmine  is  covered  with  its  pretty  Primrose-like  blossoms.  Altera- 
tions of  all  kinds  should  now  be  pushed  forward  with  vigour  whilst 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  outdoor  work.  Trees  of  all  sorts 
may  be  transplanted,  taking  care  to  lift  them  with  as  good  balls  as 
possible.  After  planting  they  should  be  firmly  staked,  and  a 
mulching  of  litter  or  leaves  placed  over  their  roots. 

Bedding  Plants. — If  Pelargoniums  are  to  be  wintered  success- 
fully in  frames,  keep  them  dry  ;  give  just  sufficient  water  to  moisten 
the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  pot  when  the  plants  begin  to  flag,  but 
not  a  drop  sooner.  Remove  all  decaying  leaves  and  everything  else 
likely  to  generate  damp  ;  keep  the  sashes  drip-proof,  and  admit 
fresh  air  freely  by  tilting  them  up  throughout,  the  day  in  favourable 
weather,  but  let  them  be  shut  up  at  night.  Pelargoniums  wintered 
on  the  top  or  other  shelves  of  little  conservatories  or  greenhouses 
should  also  be  kept  nearly  dry.  Calceolarias  in  frames  should  not  be 
exposed  beyond  tilting  up  the  sashes  a  little  in  fine  weather ;  and 
they  should  also  be  kept  clear  of  decaying  leaves.  Stir  the  surface 
soil  amongst  plants  of  Golden  Feverfew  planted  in  frames.  Helio- 
tropes, Ageratums,  and  Verbenas  are  best  wintered  near  the  glass  in 
a  minimum  temperature  of  about  40^ ;  and  Iresines,  Alternantheras, 
and  Coleuses  should  have  positions  where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  45'.  Salvias,  Lantanas,  Gazanias,  &c.,  may  be  safely 
subjected  to  less  heat.  All  these,  however,  must  be  kept  moderately 
dry,  though  not  too  much  so.  Echeverias,  Kleinias,  Scdums,  Sem- 
pervivums,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  other  all  but  hardy  succu- 
lents, may  safely  be  stored  in  double  lines  along  the  passages  or  on 
the  shelves  of  greenhouses,  or  in  frames — indeed,  in  any  situation 
where  they  can  be  kept  pretty  dry,  and  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air.     Roots   of  Dahlias,  Cannas,    Fuchsia  fulgens,  Erythrinas,    &c., 


may  be  stored  thickly  together  in  dry  cellars,  and  have  a  little  mode- 
rately  dry  sand  scattered  over  them. 

Conservatories. — This  is  the  best  time  for  destroying  mealy 
bug,  red  spider,  green-fly,  thrips,  &c. ;  for  if  allowed  to  remain 
untouched  until  warm  weather  sets  in  their  extirpation  is  effected 
with  much  more  difliculty.  Plants  done  flowering  and  whose  foliage 
is  not  attractive  enough  to  make  them  worth  a  place  in  the  conser- 
vatory should  be  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  from  the  forcing 
pit,  or  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  plants  already  in  the  house. 
Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Acacias,  Eugenias,  Araucarias,  and  other 
evergreen  plants,  greenhouse  Palais,  and  tree  Ferns  should  be  sup- 
plied with  water  as  they  require  it,  for  at  no  period  of  the  year  will 
they  submit  with  impunity  to  absolute  drought.  Nothing  is  so 
effective  at  present  as  the  Rhododendron  arboreum,  plants  of  which 
are  complete  masses  of  brilliant  scarlet ;  bright  yellow  is  furnished 
by  Coronillas,  white  by  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  and  rosy-purple  by 
Veronica  imperialis.  Use  just  sufficient  fire-heat  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  no  more,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  on  the  side  of  dryness,  though 
paths  and  similar  surfaces  must  be  sprinkled  now  and  then  so  as  to 
maintain  healthy  action. 

Forcing  House. — Introduce  in  succession  plants  of  Azaleas 
and  Camellias,  and  syringe  them  slightly  every  day  about  noon. 
Place  Callas  in  some  warm  corner,  and  if  possible  plunge  them  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  giving  them  plenty  of  water  and  a  little  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  Keep  them  in  6-inch  pots,  which  are  large 
enough  for  them,  and  heed  not  the  roots  traversing  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  down  the  sides  of  the  pot  until  the  flowers  are  formed, 
when  all  stray  roots  should  be  removed,  the  pots  washed,  and  the 
plants  gradually  inured  to  less  heat,  finally  consigning  them  to  the 
conservatory.  Lift  Lilacs  from  the  open  ground  with  good  roots, 
pot  them,  place  them  in  heat,  and  syringe  them  twice  a-day.  If 
the  purple  kind  is  required  to  produce  white  flowers  the  plants  must 
be  forced  in  darkness.  Ghent  Azaleas,  Woigelas,  Jasminums, 
Kalmias,  &c.,  are  also  now  being  forced.  Place  bulbs  in  heat  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  push,  and  keep  them  there  until  they  open 
their  flowers.  Spiraeas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  should  be  kept  in 
cold  frames  and  introduced  into  heat  as  required. 

Stoves. — Keep  all  evergreen  plants  growing  gently.  If  they 
are  kept  dry  for  a  time,  and  then  more  freely  watered,  they  are  sure 
to  start  prematurely  into  growth ;  but  if  kept  uniformly  moist,  and 
at  the  same  time  drier  than  during  their  growing  season,  they  go 
to  rest,  and  start  strongly  when  placed  under  the  influence  of  increased 
temperatui-e,  light,  and  moisture.  On  open,  dry  days,  ventilate  a 
little,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  draughts,  or  to  lower 
the  temperature,  and  shut  up  early.  Start  some  of  the  earliest  rested 
Gloxinias,  also  a  few  Caladiums.  Start  likewise  a  few  early  rested 
Begonias,  young  plants  of  Pentas  carnea,  Justicias,  Gesneras,  &c.  With, 
hold  water  from  the  roots  of  Xanthosomas,  Remusatias,  Curcumas, 
Caladiums,  herbaceous  Begonias,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  so  as  to 
induce  the  foliage  to  die  down,  then  place  the  pots  on  their  sides 
until  the  roots  are  quite  at  rest.  After  a  week  or  two  turn  the  soil 
out  of  the  pots,  gather  the  roots  together  according  to  their  kind, 
and  store  them  thickly  in  pots  of  silver  sand,  being  careful  not  to 
mix  the  different  sorts.  Roots  of  Remusatias  and  Curcumas  winter 
very  well  without  being  turned  out  of  their  pots.  Orchids  may  be 
placed  on  new  blocks  if  necessary,  or  top-dressed,  or  repotted ;  be 
careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  \vater,  though  to  such  as  are 
growing  and  flowering,  some  must  be  applied. 

NURSERIES. 
The  busy  season  is  at  hand  ;  consequently  everything  is  being  got 
ready  for  its  approach.  Peat  is  being  got  under  cover  or  stacked 
out-of-doors,  as  are  also  loam,  turf,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Pots  are 
being  washed,  packing  cases  mended  and  new  ones  made.  Willows 
cut  and  bundled,  stakes  renovated,  and  everything  likely  to  be 
wanted  in  spring  is  being  provided.  The  bulb  trade  is  all  but  over 
for  the  season,  and  all  hands  are  busy  in  the  seed  department. 
Cuttings  of  soft-wooded  Heaths  may  yet  be  struck,  as  may  also  the 
young  points  of  Boronias,  Polygalas,  and  other  hai-d-wooded  green, 
house  plants.  Cut  over  a  few  Epacrises  and  place  them  in  a 
moderate  heat,  to  yield  young  shoots  for  cuttings.  Separate  and 
pot  singly  autumn-struck  cuttings  of  Azaleas  and  Camellias.  Place 
last  autumn's  struck  Camellias,  or  those  now  sixteen  months  old, 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  for  grafting  on  in  February  and  March. 
Repot  some  of  the  Heaths,  in  order  that  too  much  work  may  not 
occur  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  be  overcome.  Introduce  Pelar. 
goniums.  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Tropawlums,  Lantanas,  Coleuses, 
Iresines,  Alternantheras,  Mesembryanthemnm  cordifolium,  and 
similar  plants  into  a  brisk  moist  temperature,  to  start  them 
into  growth  for  cuttings.  Keep  roots  of  Cannas  in  pots  dry 
by  building  the  pots  one  above  another  in  some  dry  cool 
place.     Gradually  dry  off  roots  of   Dahlia    imperialis.     Have  a  few 
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good  strong  roots  of  Yellow  Queen,  Qneen  of   Primroses,  or  other 
strong  growing  sort  ready  to   graft  D.  imperialis  on  in  spring.    Sow 
Palm  seeds  as  soon  as  imported  in  pans  or  boxes  of  loamy  soil ;  the 
boxes  may  be  kept  in  any  odd  comer  until  the  seeds  have  germinated, 
when  they  must  bo  placed  in  a  more  prominent   position.     Hooted 
cuttings    of  Stephanotis,    Gardenias,    Bouvardias,   Aralias,    Ixoras, 
Draca)nas,  Dieffenbachias,    Pavottas,    &c.,  must  be   potted    singly, 
plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and  kept  nnder  hand-lights  or  bell-glasses. 
Sow  some  Anthurinm  and   Aglaonema  seeds  in  some   damp,  spongy 
material,  in  heat.     Gather  the  seeds  of  Aroids,  Anthuriums,  Aglao. 
nemas,  Ardisias,  Solanums,  Ac,  as  soon  as  ripe.     Sow  some  Cycla- 
mens in  an  intermediate  tempei'atnre,  and  keep  the  pans  containing 
the  seeds  near  the  glass.      Protect  young  flower-spikes   of    Orchids 
from  cockroaches,  by  placing   a  little   cotton  around  each,  near  its 
base  ;  also  poison  these  pests  with  phosphorus  paste  as   you  would 
rats,  or  trap  them  in  little  basins  containing  treacle  and  water.  Good 
earthenware  traps  shaped   like  inverted   basins   are  obtained  at  the 
potteries,  so  that  when  these  depredators  go   to  feed  they  drop  in 
and  get  drowned.     Sow  Fern  spores  in   rough  peat,  or   in  pans  or 
pots,  under  bell-glasses,  &c.     Pot  off  the  seedlings  as  they  become 
lit  for  that  operation,  and  also  give  older  seedlings  a  shift. 
MARKET  GARDENS. 
The  dry,  sunny  days  of  the  past  week  have  had  a  beneficial  influence 
on  market  gardens.     All  hands  have  been  set  to  work ;  those  who  can. 
not  dig,  trench,  or  shake   up  litter  are  placed  with  the  women  and 
boys  to  loosen  the  soil  amongst  Cabbages,  Coleworts,  Lettuces,  Par- 
sley,  transplanted   Onions,   and   similar    crops.     Get   August-sown 
Onion-beds  thoroughly  cleaned ;    women  with  half-sieve  baskets,  to 
put  the  weeds  in  as  picked,  soon  go  over  a  large  space  on  a  dry  day. 
When  finished,  slightly  dig  or  loosen  the  alleys,  and  transplant  Let- 
tuces or   Cabbages  therein.     Get  all  empty  quarters  manured  and 
trenched,  throwing  the  soil  into  ridges  2  feet  apart.     Vacant  ground 
under  fruit  trees  manure  and  dig  for  Radishes,  and  be  sure  to  have 
the  trees  thinned  or  pruned  before  the  ground  is  interfered  with. 
Radish  beds  sown  early  in  December    should   be  uncovered  every 
morning,  replacing  the  litter  at  night.     Keep  a  boy  for  each  series  of 
beds  to  frighten  off  birds.     Warm  borders  which  contained  Tomatoes 
in  summer  are  best  adapted  for  winter-sown  Radishes.     Under  fruit 
trees  the  beds  receive  a  little  shelter,  whilst  the  little  shade  caused 
by  the  naked  branches  does  no  harm.     Remove  handlights  and  sashes 
from  Cauliflowers,   Lettuces,  and  Onions  during  the  daytime,  but 
replace  them  at    night.      The  smallest    amount   of   rain   must  be 
excluded  from  the  Lettuces,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  damp  off  if  they 
become  wet ;  therefore  rather  tilt  up  the   sashes   than  altogether 
remove  them.     Thin   and  weed  the  plants,  and  stir  the  soil  a  little 
amongst  them.     Scatter  some  lime  over  all  kinds  of  crops,  more 
especially  over    those    transplanted    permanently,   such   as   Cauli- 
flowers under  hand-lights.     If  ground  is  required,  lift  the  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  and  store  them  ;  if  land  is  not  wanted,  merely  cnt  over 
the  stalks  and  spread  a   layer  of  litter  along  the  top  of  each  drill. 
Dig  the  gronnd  between  lines  of  Rhubarb,  and  place  a  forkful  of  litter 
ever  each  crown.    Any  Endive  plants  to  spare  plant  in  front  of  palings 
or  walls.     If  the  ground   is  required   in  which  the  general  crop  is 
growing  lift  the  plants,  tie  a  piece  of  matting  around  each,  and  lay 
them  in  thickly  in  a  bed  for  a  time.     Protect  them  from  severe 
weather  by  shaking  some  rough  litter  over  them.     Look  over  Mush- 
room beds  twice  a  week  if  bearing  well,  if  not,  once   will  sufiice. 
Examine  Seakale  beds  producing  Kale,  and  by  means  of  the  litter 
in   the  alleys    and  that    covering   the    beds    maintain   an  equable 
temperature.     If  necessary  start  two  other  beds  by  filling  the  alleys 
with   fermenting  manure,  placing  a  covering  of  the  same  on  the 
surface ;  over  that  put  hoops  and  mats,  to  be  covered  with  litter  if 
wanted.    Succession  beds  leave  exposed.    Treat  Rhubarb  in  a  similar 
way,  but  give  the  roots  more  room.     Take  the  litter  oil  sashes   put 
over  Mint  frames,  but  replace  it  at  night.     Make  another  hotbed, 
lift  another  lot  of  roots,  and  start  them  to  succeed  those  already  in 
bearing. 


into  fruit  in  February  and  March.  If  hurriedly  forced,  they  will 
push  up  weak,  long  stalks,  productive  of  small  fruit,  weak  and  irre- 
gular blo.ssom,  causing  some  pips  to  swell  imperfectly,  also  causing 
uneven  and  abortive  fruits,  light  in  weight,  and  black  inside,  bearing 
overgrown  crowns.  From  G5"  to  70'  should  be  maintained  in  the  pits, 
with  a  kindly  humidity  during  night,  according  to  the  light  and  sun 
by  day,  and  the  day  interior  atmosphere  and  humidity  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  sun  and  light.  For  the  withholding  of  water  and 
humidity  from  fruit  already  finished  swelling,  and  the  placing  of 
those  almost  coloured  into  a  light  dry  situation,  follow  last  month's 
instructions.  For  all  growing  succession  plants  maintain  a  kindly 
bottom  and  inside  atmospheric  heat,  advancing  it  as  the  days 
lengthen,  and  light  increases.  Pot  on  plants  in  every  stage  that 
require  it,  never  allowing  their  progress  to  be  checked  for  want  of 
pot-room  at  any  season  of  the  year.  James  Baexes. 


THE    GALE    OF    DECEMBEE. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  severe  since  170.3  ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  strongest  that  has  occurred  within 
these  last  eight  years,  the  pressure  being  at  one  time  33i  pounds  to 
the  square  foot.     Around  London,  glass  houses  were  in  some  instances 
stripped.     Many  have  foretold  that  my  patent  clip  system  of  glazing 
without  vertical  sash-bars  would  not  bear  the  wind  power  of  a  severe 
gale.     I  confess  that  as  the  sudden  thuds  of  the  gale  shook  the  house 
in  which  I  live,  and  the  roof-tiles  chattered,  I  slept  nervously,  but,  in 
the  case  of  6,000  feet  of  glass  fixed  here,  and  upwards  of  40,000  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  only  breakage  has  been  one  square 
here,  and  two  at  Brompton  ;  thus,  I  think,  very  satisfactorily  settling 
the  matter  of  strength.      Of  course  a  house  fully  glazed  is  much 
safer   than  one  partly  so,  but  to  show  the  immense  resistance  of 
Hartley's  rolled  plate  glass,  when  properly  fixed,  I  may  relate  the 
following  fact.     For  some  weeks  past  my  men  have  been  roofing  a 
conservatory   at   Kidbroke   Lodge,  Blaekheath,   the   grotmds  being 
parallel  with  those  of  Morden  College.     The  house  is  54  feet  long, 
35  feet  wide,  IS  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and  30  feet  high  to  the  top 
of  the  roof,  the  latter  being  a  centre  span  with  short  lean-to  sides. 
One  side  is  fixed  to  the  dwelling  house,  but  the  ends  of  the  conserva- 
tory  and  the  front  are  in  masonry,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
residence.     My  centre  roof  is  carried  by  columns  12  feet  apart,  con- 
nected by  means  of  light,  ornamental  wrought-iron  girders,  but,  in. 
stead  of  the  usual  heavy  cast-iron  columns,  I  have  introduced  the 
light  and  elegant  "  Ribbon  Posts"  of  the  Manchester  Ribbon   Tele- 
graph Post  Company.     These,  before  they  were  fixed,  I  had  tested  to 
the  necessary  strength,  bnt  of  course  I  had  no  idea  that  they  would 
have  been  so  soon  subjected  to  the  wind  trial  through  which  they 
have  passed  so  triumphantly.     Owing  to  defective  brickwork,  carried 
out  locally,  the  wall  was  found,  when  my  men  wanted  to  attach  their 
roof,  to  be  in  a  falling  condition,  and  had  to  be  taken  down.     In  this 
predicament  the  ribbon  posts  had  to  do  double  duty  by  carrying  the 
iron  work  of  the  side  roof  as  well  as  the  centre.     Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  gale  the  centre  roof  and  the  inner  side 
roof  were  glazed  with  Hartley's  rolled  plate  glass,  make  the  further 
addition  of  wind  pressure  of  331   pounds  to  the  foot,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  roof,  without  ends  or  sides,  and  unsupported  by  any 
side  wall,  had  to  support  the  enormous  pressure  of  nearly  three  tons 
to  the  square  of  100  feet.     I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
thus  bear  testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  Ribbon  Post,  for  it  is  not 
only  cheaper  than  cast-iron,  but,  being  of  light,  trellis-like  pattern, 
is  for  all   conservatory  and  garden  purposes  immeasurably  superior 
to  it.     Any  one  who   may  walk  to  the   Morden  College  corner   of 
Blaekheath  may  see  the  conservatory  roof  alluded  to,  and  test  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement.     Trees  close  by  were  torn  up  by  their 
roots,  but  from   the  partly  glazed  and  wholly  unprotected  roof  not 
a  single  square  of  glass  was  removed.     I  may  add  that  in  different 
places  I  have  considerable  stretches  of  wall-fruit  preservers  fixed. 
The  squares  in  these  are  each  3  feet  long,  but  in  no  case  has  one  been 
broken.  W.  P.  Ayres. 


PINE-APPLE  CULTUEE  FOE  JANUAET. 
The  season  has  arrived  when  many  plants  have  started,  some 
starting,  and  others  showing  fruit.  Great  care  and  attention  will  be 
required  in  every  stage  of  Pine-apple  culture  for  the  next  six  weeks, 
to  be  successful  with  the  plants  when  in  blossom,  and  with  frnit 
that  is  up,  to  prevent  any  kind  of  abortion  to  a  single  pip,  or  the 
tmeven  swelling  so  easily  produced  at  this  season.  There  must  be 
no  check  or  hurry,  either  by  attempting  to  drive  or  hurry  on  those 
fruits  that  are  in  any  stage  of  swelling.  Nothing  but  time,  patience, 
and  persevering  attention  will  succeed  in  kindly  starting,  blooming, 
and  swelling  fruit  to  perfection  while  we  have  short  and  dark  days. 
Patience  must  allow  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  days  longer  for 
winter  fruit,  according  to  variety,  to  swell  than  those  that  will  start 


Fire   at  Mr.   Messenger's   Horticultural   Works. —  We 

regret  to  learn  that  the  works  and  machinery  of  Mr.  Messenger, 
Horticultural  Builder,  Loughborough,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Distressing  as  the  effects  of  the  fire  have  been,  it  is  some  consolation 
to  learn  that  the  workmen,  whose  chests  of  tools  have  been  sacrificed, 
will  not  suffer  much  through  loss  of  time,  as  temjiorary  premises 
have  already  been  taken  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  the  workshops 
will  be  immediately  rebuilt.  The  principal  loss  is  in  the  very  large 
stock  of  prepared  woodwork  ready  for  erection,  all  being  painted 
ready  for  sending  off.  Fortunately  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Messenger's  dry 
timber  was  stowed  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  thus  saved  from 
the  general  wreck. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Whicli  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare. 

GROUND    WORK. 
The   importance  of  properly  forming  ground  is   very  rarely 
sufficiently   recognised.      The   other   day   we   saw   a   croquet 
ground  in  the  course  of  formation.     To  get  the  proper  level, 
nearly  2  feet  deep  of  soil  had  to  be  taken  from  the  top  part  of 
the   ground,  to  be  filled  in   at   the   bottom.     A  person   who 
understood  the  work  would  have  filled  in   the  loose   soil   in 
layers,  4  or  6  inches  thick,  and  then  rammed  and  consolidated  it 
as  the  work  proceeded.    But  as  our  learned  amateur  knew  better 
than  that,  he  wheeled  the  soil  into  its  place  to  the  full  thick- 
ness, and  having  levelled  it  roughly,  passed  the  garden  roller 
over  it  several  times,  and  having  given  the  surface  a  smoothing 
with  the  rake  proceeded  to  lay  the  turf.     What  will  be  the 
consequence  ?     Just  this.     When  the  rain  comes  the  turf  in 
the  soil  will  decay,  and  the  whole  will  subside  into  a  series  of 
miniature  pitfalls,  rendering  it  useless  as  a  croquet  ground  and 
necessitatuig  the  renewal  of  the  work.     Now,  in  the  formation 
of  a  croquet,  cricket,  or  bowling  ground,  or  even  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lawn  or  flower  garden,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ground 
should  be  removed  to  a  uniform  depth,  and  if  it  is  not  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  soil  in   every  hole   should  be   properly 
rammed  until  it  is  brought  to  the  proper  surface  level.     In 
this  manner  the  turf  may  have  a  smooth  and  proper  founda- 
tion, and  without  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  lay  the  turf  at 
all.     Soils  differ  much  in  the  amount  of  compression  which 
they  require.     Laud,  free  from  vegetable  matter,  will,  after  a 
good  soaking  rain,  go  together  so  closely  as  to  need  but  little 
further     compression,    but     fresh    soil     full     of     fibre    will 
rot    and    settle    for    years     if     it    is    not    thoroughly    con- 
solida,ted    at     the     commencement     of     the    work.      Loamy 
soils  can  easily  be  properly  handled  when  they  are  di-y.     If 
you  attempt  to  ram  them  when  they  are  wet  you  will  form  a 
plastic  mass  through  which  the  rain  will  pass  with  difficulty, 
and  hence  the  surface  will  always  be  damp  and  mossy,  but  if 
you  ram  such  a  soil  when  it  is  in  a  comparatively  dry  state, 
you  may  make  it  solid,  and  yet  the  interstices   between  the 
particles  of  soil  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  surface  water 
to  escape  with  facility.     In  relation  to  new  ground  work  a 
gentleman  remarked  the  other  day  :  "  If  that  work  had  been 
done  by  the  day  I  should  have  considered  I  was  being  most 
shamefully  robbed,  but  now  I  see  that  the  care  you  insist  upon  is 
necessary,  and  that  the  work  is  being  executed  in  the  best 
possible  manner." 


VINE  FAILURES. 
Nearly  all  gardeners  of  any  extent  of  experience  must  have  ob. 
served  that  certain  vineries  become  suddenly  famous  for  their  crops 
o£  Grapes,  and  as  suddenly  lose  the  reputation  thus  obtained.  That 
there  is  some  sufficient  cause  or  causes  for  thiajsudden  wax  and  wane 
of  fruitfulness,  no  sane  man  will  deny,  any  more  than  he  will  the 
importance  of  a  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  latter ;  and  in  order 
to  arrive  at  some  safe  conclusions  on  the  subject,  I  will  proceed  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  a  set  of  "  wom-out-Vines,"  and  of  the  border 
they  are  planted  in — I  cannot  say  growing  in,  for  the  active  roots  have 
left  it  years  ago.  What,  then,  do  I  find  ?  small,  thin,  flaccid  foliage, 
the  lateral  growths  getting  annually  smaller  in  wood  and  larger  in 
pith  ;  the  foot-stalks  of  the  bunches  long  and  slender ;  the  bunches 
composed  one  of  half-matured,  the  other  of  shanked  berries;  the 
Vines  very  subject  to  attacks  of  red  spider,  or  any  other  living 
pest  that  afflicts  the  Vine.  It  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist,  they 
throw  out  a  great  many  air-roots.  Altogether  they  are  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Then  what  of  the  border  ?  Dig  down  a 
foot  deep  in  it  and  you  find  no  young,  active  roots.  The  soil  is 
more  of  the  consistency  of  putty  than  anything  else.  It  was  rich 
when  compounded,  and  is  so  much  the  worse  now.  In  the  process 
of  its  removal  you  come  upon  a  fine  large  bare  root,  running  as 
direct  across  it  to  the  gravel  walk  beyond  as  the  cable  does 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  you  are  provoked  to  find  that  though 
there  is  not  a  living  rootlet  in  the  border  that  has  been  pre- 
pared with  such  care,  there  are  abundance  branching  iu  all  directions 


among  the  broken  bricks,  stones,  ashes,  or  gravel,  as  the  case  may 
be,  that  form  the  walk.     My  readers  will  probably  remark.  Then  why 
not   make   the   whole   border   of    brickbats,   stones,   or    gravel  ?     I 
reply,  better   it  were  so  than  as  matters  but    too   frequently   are 
found ;  at  the  same  time  I  hold  that  a  border  properly  made  of  good 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  bones,  a  little  horse.manure,  and,  if 
the  soil  is  heavy,  some  brick  rubbish  or  burnt  clay,  or  both,  is  far 
more    likely    to   give    good  results  than   bricks,   stones,   or   ashes. 
The    reasons    why    the    roots    branch     in     all    directions    in    the 
walk    are    that    undoubted   law   of    nature   which   provides   many 
roots    for    a    plant    on     poor    soil    as    compared    with    those    on 
rich,    and    the    sweeter    state — to    use    a    technical  term — of   the 
material  of  which  the  walk  is  framed,  as  compared  with  the  border, 
kept  so  by  the  air  in  the  interstices  amongst  the  stones.     Others  of 
the  roots,  as  I  have  often  found,  have  gone  down  into  the  miserably 
poor  sand  or  gravel  of  the  subsoil.     They  are  anywhere,  in  fact, 
but  where  they  were   intended  to  be.      Your  neighbour  plants  a 
vinery,  and  he  means  to  prevent  the  evil  complained  of.     He  bricks 
up  the  arches  of  his  front  wall  to  compel  the  roots  to  live  at  homo 
till  they  occupy  the  inside  border  well,  when  he  means  to  let  them 
out ;  but  they  have  their  revenge,  for  they  go  first  to  the  bricks, 
then  trace  them  down  to  feel  if  they  can  get  out  underneath  them. 
They  fail,  but  they  are  away  a  yard   from  the  surface,  and  when  let 
out  commence  their  march  across  the  border  at  such  a  depth  as 
deprives  them  of  the  genial  influences  of  heat  and  air.     So  much 
for  what  we  learn  from  an  examination  of  the  old  Vines  and  their 
border.     I  will  now,  founding  on  much  experience,  suggest  what  the 
Vines  may  have  been  like  when  planted.     They  were  probably  what 
are  styled  in  the  advertisements  of  the  present  day,  "  fine  strong 
planting  canes,"    and    to  the    comparatively    inexperienced    they 
appeared    all  they    were    represented,  but  a  critical   examination 
proved  that   they  were  as  pithy  as  a  rush.      They  had  no  well- 
plumped  firm  eyes,  and    when  turned  out   of    their   pots   it   was 
discovered  that  they  were  grown  in  rich  soil,  half  dung  in  fact,  that 
they  had  been  grown  iu  bottom  heat,  and  that  many  of  the  roots 
formed  under  such  circumstances  had  decayed  when  exposed  to  a 
degree  of  cold  that  would  do  no  injury  to  a  properly  grown  Vine. 
They  have  been  raised  from  eyes  in  small  pots,  where  they  remained 
till  their  tap-roots  had  made  several  journeys  round  the  inside  of 
the  pot,  when  they  were  transferred  to  a  9  or  10-inch  pot,  to  fimsh 
their  growth  and  make  several  more  coils  round  it.     Another  aspect 
of  their  treatment  in  early  youth  was  that  they  were  grown  as  near 
each  other  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere  as  beans   in  a  field,  their 
foliage  never  getting  properly  exposed  to   light  and  air.     I  by  no 
means  blame  nurserymen  for  growing  them  thus,  while  the  Vine- 
buying  public  expect  to  get  "  fine  strong  planting  canes  for  3s.  fad., 
and  fine  fruiting  ditto  at  Ss."     The  thing  is  simply  impossible  at 
the  present  rate  of  labour  and  other  appliances,  including  the  space 
the  Vines  would  require  to  grow  them  properly.      This  is   a  real 
case  of  sinking  the  ship  to  save  a  pennyworth  of  tar.     I  may  here 
remark  that  I  observe  another  delusion  springing  up  at  the  present 
day  about  Vines  for  planting.     I  refer  to  advertisements  setting 
forth  that  the  subscribers  can  supply  young  Vines  grown  witlwiit 
the  aid  of    artificial  /leai— as  if    this   were  likely  to  add  to   then- 
value,  when  the  reverse  is  the  case.     No  Vine  should  be  planted 
that  is  more  than  a  year  old  from  an  eye,  and  to  get  such  well 
crown  and  ripened  in  the  climate  of  Britain  requires  more  or  less 
fire-heat.     Such  being  the  Vines,  let  us  turn  them  out  of  their  pots 
and  proceed  to  plant  them.     The  roots  that  have  survived  are  twisted 
and  entangled  in  aU  directions,  and  by  the  time  leading  roots  are 
disentraged  from  the  ball,  there  are  no  small  laterals  left  on  tbem  ; 
but  they  are  a  good  length,  and  when  spread  out  reach  a  long  way 
across  the  border.     While  the  stored-up  sap  in  the  Vine  and  roots 
lasts,  progress  in  growth  is  made  for  a  short  time  ;  and  after  a  hait^ 
youno- roots  start  from  the  points  of  the  old  extended  roots,  and,  it 
the  border  has  all  been  made  up  at  once,  get  rapidly  on  with  their 

•i  Gardener. 

journey  across  it.  u/uvuii 

Another  Poison.— There  has  lately  been  discovered  a  pojso" 
called  Ina;a,  which  is  said  to  be  more  subtle  than  digitalme.  The 
poison  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  seeds  of  Strophanthus 
hispidus  an  Apocynaceous  plant,  found  in  Gaboon  ;  and  from  ex- 
penments  made  with  samples  of  it,  obtained  from  arrows,  upon 
which  the  natives  place  it,  as  recorded  in  the  Lancet,  it  appears  that 
it  acts  more  powerfully  than  digitaUne  or  antiarine,  and  qmckly 
paralyzes  the  heart.  Three  millegrammes  kill  a  frog,  a  sparrow,  or 
a  dog,  though  the  resistance  of  certain  animals  varies.  A  snail,  tor 
instance,  requires  five  millegrammes  ;  a  mouse  has  withstood  three 
millegrammes  of  the  extract  (obtained  by  macerating  the  seeds  m 
alcohol),  whilst  this  latter  dose  kiUs  a  dog  955  times  heavier  than 
the  mouse.  The  heart  comes  to  a  complete  standstiU  after  a  tew 
irregular  efforts. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Mr.  Penny,  formerly  of  St.  Dunstan's,   Regent's  Park,  hag 

been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham.  We  also  hear  that  Mr.  Car- 
miohael,  who  has,  hitherto,  been  gardenor  there,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Donald  at  Hampton  Court. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  few  old  Thorns  that  for  many  years 

have  been  the  only  vegetable  adornments  of  Leicester  Square  are 
I)eing  cut  down,  and  a  very  high  hoarding  erected,  so  that  this  too 
famous  space  will  now  be  concealed  by  something  scarcely  less 
hideous  than  the  surface  of  the  square  for  the  past  year. 

While  in  the  west,  the   interior,  and  north  of  France  the 

rain  has  been  incessant,  as  in  England,  there  is  a  perfect  drought 
in  that  part  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  at  Mont- 
pellier,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  likely  to  offer  public  prayers 
for  rain,  it  being  more  than  two  months  since  they  have  had  any. 

Wk  have  just  tasted  some  Easter  Beurre  Pears  that  have 

come  all  the  way  from  California.  Thoy  have  travelled  well,  and 
may  now  bo  seen  in  some  of  the  shop  windows  in  Covent  Garden. 
As  regards  their  quality,  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  either 
English  or  French  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  the  flavour  being  very 
fine  and  the  flesh  of  a  more  even  and  tender  texture  than  that  of 
European -grown  Pears. 

A  YOUNG  tree  of  the  true  Glastonbury  Thorn,   growing  in 

Mr.  Dean's  seed  grounds  at  Bedfont,  in  an  exposed  situation,  has 
already  pushed  shoots  an  inch  in  length  from  the  extremities  of  the 
old  wood,  and  bunches  of  flower-buds  are  visible.  In  a  warm  place, 
and  during  a  mild  winter,  therefore,  it  would  be  no  great  wonder  to 
gee  this  Thorn  in  bloom  on  Old  Christmas  Day. — A. 

— —  Mr.  Perry  informs  us  that  various  kinds  of  Narcissi  are 
coming  into  flower  in  the  open  ground  at  Tottenham,  where  Schizo- 
stylis  coccinea,  and  Tritoma  Uvaria  are  still  in  considerable  beauty. 
Snowdrops,  too,  are  in  flower  in  the  same  locality,  as  are  also  Prim, 
roses,  including  many  double  kinds,  and  the  charming  little  yellow- 
eyed  crimson  Primula  altaica.  To  these  must  also  be  added  Cycla- 
men vemum  and  Atkinsi,  Potentillas,  Geums,  Tassilago  fragrans, 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Erauthis  hyemalis,  and  the  pretty  deep 
sky-blue  flowered  Anemone  blanda. 

We  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  the  weekly  issue 

of  the  Gardeners'  Record,  an  Irish  horticultural  journal,  which 
hitherto  has  only  been  published  fortnightly.  Its  size  has  been 
increased,  while  its  price  has  been  reduced  and  a  page  or  two  devoted 
to  agricultural  matters  has  been  added  to  it.  An  undertaking  begun 
with  so  much  spirit  deserves  hearty  support,  which  we  hope  it  will 
receive. 

The  tender  little  Cabbage  Lettuces  grown  around  Paris  under 

the  cloche,  and  also  on  gentle  hot-beds,  are  now  abundant  in  Covent 
Garden  and  in  other  English  markets  ;  they  have  been  procurable 
since  the  beginning  of  December,  and  are  now  rapidly  improving  in 
quaUty. 

The  scarcity  of  fruit  has  led  to  the  importation  of  Pears 

in  the  way  of  the  Colmar  type  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trieste. 

A  POLITICAL  Christmas  tree  was  exhibited  in  Paris  lately. 

It  was  a  good-sized  Fir  from  the  Vosges  mountains,  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  with  a  quantity  of  the  native  soil  of  Alsace  still  clinging 
to  it.  Around  this  tree,  richly  laden  with  toys  and  bonbons,  were 
congregated    2,000    children  of   Alsace   and    Lorraine  exiles.      M. 

Gambetta  and  several  other  deputies  were  present. 
■  The  owner  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  bulb  gardens  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  London  writes  to  us  concerning  it  as  follows  : 
"  If  there  are  '  sermons  in  stones  and  books  in  the  running  brooks,' 
what  must  there  be  in  flowers  to  a  pent-up  denizen  of  this  great 
metropolis  !  Suppose  the  Thames  Embankment,  the  borders  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  in  Battersea  Park  were  radiant  now  with  something 
attractive,  how  tempting  would  it  be  to  stroll  out  and  inspect  them 
on  such  a  day  as  last  Sunday — a  day  of  sunshine  and  shower,  when 
at  one  period  we  had  April  and  at  another  December.  During  the 
April  phase  of  the  day  I  wandered  to  my  bulb  garden  to  see  what 
sweet  faces  had  unveiled  themselves  since  my  last  visit.  First  on 
the  list  was  Crocus  Imperati,  with  its  beautiful  fawn-coloured  black 
striped  outer  petals  and  inner  purple  petals,  flaunting  gaily  in  the 
sun  with  as  much  importance  as  the  fair  damsels  who  now  display 
themselves  in  parti-coloured  dresses  ;  for  verily,  if  this  last  develop- 
ment of  dress  was  taken  from  nature,  it  must  have  been  from 
Crocus  Imperati,  of  which  I  send  you  a  few  flowers.  My  next 
attendant  was  Crocus  Sieberi,  a  lovely  purple.  Having  examined 
these,  I  turned  to  see  what  else  there  was  to  welcome  me;  and 
among  other  things  there  was  a  stray  flower  of  the  beautiful  bright 


yellow  Stembergia  lutea.  Further  on  the  pretty  winter  Aconites, 
with  their  rich  green  foliage,  were  in  full  bloom.  I  next  turned  to 
my  Cyclamen  bed ;  there,  notwithstanding  the  wetness  of  the 
season,  C.  hederajfolium  graecum  was  covering  the  ground  with  rich 
and  massive  foliage ;  not  a  yellow  leaf  or  the  slightest  symptom  of 
ill  health  was  visible.  Close  by  was  C.  repandura,  producing  a  pro- 
fusion  of  rich  red  flowers.  Further  on  Hepaticas  were  unfolding 
their  lovely  blossoms,  and  Narcissus  maximus  was  just  raising  its 
head  from  amidst  the  foliage,  evidently  requiring  a  week  or  two 
more  of  mild  weather  ere  it  will  unfold  its  ample  golden  blossoms." 

Ei'iDENDRU.M   erubescens    is   now  in    flower  at   Ferniehurat. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis  is  also  in  bloom  at  the  same  place,  the  plant 
bearing  about  a  dozen  of  its  snow-white  flowers. — F.   W.  B. 

"  I  HAVE  this  day  (January  3rd),"  says  Mr.  Richard  Nisbet, 

gardener  at  Aswarby  Park,  "  gathered  twelve  fine  half-blown  Roses 
from  a  plant  of  Devoniensis,  growing  against  a  south  wall.  With 
us  this  old  and  favourite  variety  is  always  the  first  to  open  its  buds 
and  the  last  to  go  out  of  flower ;  it  is,  therefore,  more  esteemed 
than  any  other  Rose  grown  in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire." 

The  Gurney  family  have  made  a  most  munificent  offer  to 

the  inhabitants  of  West  Ham  and  Stratford.  It  appears  that  those 
who  are  moving  in  the  purchase  of  West  Ham  Park  for  a  public 
recreation  ground  having  put  themselve3  in  communication  with  the 
owners,  have  received  an  offer,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  estate  is 
offered  to  the  parish  for  .-625,000,  and  of  this  amount  the  Gurney 
family  agree  to  contribute  £10,000,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  the 
balance  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morlev,  M.P.,  has  fonvarded  a  second  donation 

of  £50  to  the  Forest  Fund,  to  assist  the  work  of  preservation  of 
Epping  Forest  as  an  open  space  for  the  people  of  London.  Prosecu. 
tions  have  also  been  instituted  against  people  who  have  felled  trees 
in,  or  otherwise  damaged,  the  forest,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  kept 
intact. 

— ■ —  In  reference  to  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Dr. 
Hooker,  we  understand  that  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
prepared,  which  has  already  received  the  signature  of  almost  every 
leading  botanist  in  England  unconnected  with  either  Kew  or  the 
British  Museum,  setting  forth  the  enormous  gain  which  has  accrued 
to  science  by  the  scientific  work  done  at  the  gardens  and  herbarium 
at  Kew  under  the  management  of  the  two  Hookers. 

Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  intends  to  offer  £.300  in    silver  cups 

for  new  plants  during  the  next  three  years,  as  follows,  viz.,  £100  each 
j'ear ;  the  value  of  £.50  at  the  principal  show  to  be  held  at  Ken. 
sington  in  June  (this  season  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  that  month), 
and  the  value  of  £50  at  the  society's  provincial  show,  which  takes 
place  this  year  at  Bath,  on  June  the  24th  to  the  28th.  The  £50 
will  in  each  case  be  divided  thus : — For  private  growers,  first 
prize,  silver  cup  value  £12  ;  second  ditto,  £8;  third  ditto,  £5;  for 
nui'serymen,  firat  prize,  silver  cup  value  .£12  ;  second  ditto,  £8  ; 
third  ditto,  £5.  The  competition  to  take  place  with  twelve  new 
plants  of  Mr.  Bull's  introduction,  and  sent  out  since  the  commence- 
ment of  1870  (this  date  being  altered  in  the  subsequent  years  to 
1871  and  1872  respectively)  as  announced  in  his  annual  catalogues, 
which  are  to  be  the  standard  of  reference  as  to  the  eligibility  of  par- 
ticular plants. 

The  Wihninriton  Commercial  prints   some   figures,  claimed 

to  be  "  substantially  exact,"  regarding  the  Peach  product  of  the 
Delaware  Peninsula  during  the  present  year.  The  columns  foot  up 
to  the  grand  total  of  3,491,050  baskets,  these  representing  only  the 
actual  shipments  by  rail  and  water,  the  73,282  baskets  used  by 
canners,  and  the  10,000  baskets  consumed  in  Wilmington.  To  these 
are  to  be  added  three  important  items,  namely,  the  Peaches  eaten 
on  the  farms,  those  distilled  into  brandy,  and  those  sold  for  con. 
sumption  in  the  several  towns  on  the  peninsula  outside  of  Wil. 
mington,  all  of  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  bring  the  total  up  to 
3,600,000  baskets.  The  success  of  the  Peach  in  this  peninsula,  girt 
by  the  Atlantic,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  seems  to  point  out 
that  a  marine  climate  is  favourable  to  the  Peach.  We  have  noticed 
like  evidence  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  beautiful  jEchmea  Regin«,  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks 

back  as  being  so  fine  in  the  Upper  UoUoway  Nurseries,  may  still  be 
seen  there  in  superb  condition.  The  continuity  of  beanty  in  the 
Bower-spikes  of  this  new  BromeUad  greatly  enhances  its  value  ;  for 
although  six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  it  expanded  its  flowers,  it 
promises  to  continue  in  beauty  for  as  long  a  period  yet  to  come.  The 
coloured  leaves  attached  to  the  flower-spike  constitute  its  greatest 
beauty,  their  colour  being  a  brilliant  magenta  tinged  with  violet. 
The  flowers  themselves,  which  are  produced  in  great  conical  heads, 
are  tipped  with  violet  bine.  The  foliage  is  robust  and  ornamental,  and 
the  plant  is  apparently  a  free  grower. 
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DASYLIRION  GLAUCUM. 
This  is  usually  met  tvith,  in  nurseries,  under  the  name  of 
Bonapartea  glauea.  It  is,  however,  not  a  Bonapartea,  but 
apparently  a  Dasylirion.  It  has  a  solid  stem,  like  that  of  a 
Dracaena,  thick  and  very  short,  the  leaves,  which  are  thick  and 
glaucous,  spreading  out  gracefully  at  the  base  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  form  a  round  tuft.  The  leaves,  whose  edges 
are  beset  with  short  teeth,  are  hard  and  dry,  especially  at  the 
extremities,  and  fi-om  their  midst  issues  a  stout  flower-stem, 
which  grows  to  a  considerable  height.  At  its  base  are  little 
leaves,  which  gradually  diminish,  so  that  the  higher  ones  are 
almost  reduced  to  the  size  of  scales,  and  soon  dry  up,  as  also 
happens  to  Yuccas.    The  flower-stem  for  at  least  two-thirds 


Dasylirion  glaucum, 

of  its  length  is  covered  with  clusters  of  flowers,  which, 
though  not  very  showy,  are  extremely  interesting.  Of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  when  in  bloom,  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  will  furnish  a  good  idea. 


LINUM  TRIGYlSrUM. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  in  dark  November,  when 
the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  fog  hung  over  the  hills  at 
midday  almost  as  thick  as  at  midnight,  business  called  me  into 
Derbyshire  ;  and,  as  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  visit  that  county  with, 
out  calling  at  the  "  Palace,"  I  made  my  way  to  Chatsworth,  feeling 
convinced  that,  however  much  the  storm  might  pelt  without,  I 
should,  once  under  cover  of  the  large  conservatory  and  other  glass 
houses,  find  that  I  had  a  taste  of  perpetual  summer.  I  passed 
through  the  Orchid  houses,  glanced  at  the  Chrysanthemums,  admired 
the  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants,  and  also  the  Camellias,  and, 
arrived  at  the  portal  of  the  huge  conservatory,  the  large  folding 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  I  stood  amazed.  On  each  side  of  the 
central   carriage  drive  which  divides  this  house  stood  magnificent 


bushes  of  glowing  gold,  so  much  larger  and  finer  than  I  had  ever  seen 
the  plant  before  that  I  could  not  for  the  moment  call  to  mind  what  it 
was.  It  was  Linum  trigynum.  Now,  if  the  reader  will  imao'ine 
trusses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  flowers,  each  as  large  as  a  half-crown 
piece,  quite  as  flat  and  circular,  and  of  brighter  orange  than  the 
brightest  Calceolaria,  he  will  have  some  conception  of  what  dense 
bushes,  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  must  appear  on 
such  a  day.  These  plants  were  growing  in  the  open  border  of  the 
house,  and  were  bushes  such  as  must  give  one  an  idea  of  what  the 
plant  must  be  in  its  native  habitat.  But  it  is  not  everyone  who  can 
grow  this  Linum  in  a  conservatory  border,  as  to  bloom  it  thoroughly 
requires  something  more  than  the  heat  of  a  conservatory,  and 
that  cannot  always  be  given.  The  mistake  in  its  cultivation, 
especially  in  the  nurseries,  has  been  greenhouse  treatment.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  requires  a  warm  tempera, 
ture.  The  right  treatment  to  follow  is  to  take  cuttings  of  either 
the  young  or  ripened  wood  in  February,  and  to  strike  them  in  gentle 
bottom  heat.  They  strike  with  great  freedom,  so  that  from  a  singlo 
plant  a  large  stock  may  soon  be  obtained.  When  rooted,  pot  them 
off  singly,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf.mould,  to  which 
sand  and  charcoal  broken  small,  to  make  it  porous,  may  be  added. 
Keep  the  plants  in  a  moist  atmosphere  until  they  are  established  in 
the  fresh  pots,  and  then  gradually  inure  them  to  more  air.  Once 
established,  they  will  grow  with  great  rapidity  ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  stop  them  until  tlio  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots ; 
then  dry  them  for  a  few  days,  and  cut  them  boldly  back  to 
within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  pot.  This  will  cause  them  to 
break  a  number  of  shoots  from  the  base,  and  from  these  sufli- 
cient  may  be  selected  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  plant. 
When  the  young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long,  repot  the  plants 
into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  thoso  they  have  been  in,  using  the 
same  compost,  and  adding  a  sprinkling  of  bone-dust  to  it.  After 
this  shift,  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70',  freely  syringed 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  assisted,  after  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  they  will  grow  with  great  rapidity,  so  as 
to  form  handsome  specimens  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter  and 
the  same  in  height.  To  this  end  they  will  require  to  be  stopped  a 
time  or  two  during  the  season,  but  the  last  stopping  should  not  be 
later  than  the  end  of  July,  or  the  yoiing  wood  will  not  get  suffi. 
ciently  ripe  to  bloom.  The  greenhouse  will  be  the  best  place  duriug 
the  autumn,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  plants  gradually 
into  a  state  of  rest.  If  desired,  they  may  receive  a  second  shift,  but 
this  is  not  necessary  unless  very  large  plants  are  required.  By  the 
end  of  September  some  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  higher  tempera, 
ture,  and  they  will  begin  to  bloom  in  November,  and  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  spring.  The  greatest  drawback  to  this  plant  is  its 
liability  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  This  pest  grows  fat  upon  it 
with  singular  rapidity,  and  therefore  a  sharp  watch  must  be  kept. 
The  best  plan  to  keep  the  spider  in  check  is  to  lay  the  plants  upon 
their  sides,  if  they  are  in  pots,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  to  syringe 
them  thoroughly  on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves.  This  will  dislodge 
the  insects,  and  also  their  eggs.  Should  the  plants  by  any  mischance 
become  infested,  then  syringe  them  immediately  and  dnst  with  sul- 
phur. In  the  second  season,  when  they  have  done  blooming,  they 
may  be  dried  off  a  little  and  then  pruned  close  back.  After  they 
break,  thin  out  the  superfluous  shoots,  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots 
without  injuring  them,  and  repot  into  fresh  soil.  Tho  treatment 
as  to  temperature,  potting,  and  watering  will  be  the  same  as  during 
the  first  season.  In  this  manner  handsome  plants  of  this  Linum  may 
be  grown  with  little  trouble,  and  the  display  of  bloom  will  be  very 
striking.  A. 


SPECIFIC  VARIATION  AMONG  ORCHIDS. 

We  may  search  through  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom  and 
find  but  few  classes  of  plants  that  vary  more  than  Orchids  do, 
so  far  as  depth  and  richness  of  colouring  and  the  relative  size 
and  shape  of  the  flowers  themselves  arc  concerned.  They 
also  vary  greatly  in  regard  to  constitutional  vigour,  as  may 
be  proved  by  growing  a  batch  of  newly  imported  plants  of 
the  .same  species  under  precisely  tho  same  conditions,  when 
it  will  invariably  be  found  that  some  grow  much  more 
vigorously  than  others,  although  there  were  no  external  signs 
of  superiority  to  be  detected  amongst  them,  even  by  the  most 
experienced  grower,  when  they  were  first  potted.  As  a 
striking  illustration  of  their  variability,  I  may  cite  the 
lovely  winter-flowering  Lycaste  Skinneri,  which  varies  in 
colour  from  the  purest  white  to  a  very  deep  rosy  variety, 
having  a  deep  crimson  lip  ;  and  this  variability  is  ecpially 
apparent  in  other  species  belonging  to  difl'crent  genera,  which 
run  from  the  typical  form  into  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
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of  varieties  imaginable.  Cattleyas  are  notorious  for  their 
protean  variability,  wbile  tbc  chaste  Odontoglossum  (crispum) 
Alexandra3 — that  queen  of  Odontoglots — is  extremely  variable 
in  the  size  and  colouring  of  its  blossoms.  Phalasnopsis 
grandiflora  exists  in  many  different  forms  in  our  collections, 
several  of  which  are  well  marked  and  distinct,  not  only  in 
the  breadth  of  their  sepals,  the  depth  and  diffusion  of  tbc 
yellow  colour  on  the  lips,  but  also  in  the  length  and  broadtb 
of  their  leaves,  as  well  as  in  constitutional  vigour.  The  same 
remarks  apply  td  several  other  species,  as  P.  Luddemanniana, 
P.  amabilis,  and  P.  Schilleriana ;  the  latter  has  the  most 
robust  constitution  of  any  species  in  this  truly  superb  genus, 
and  it  is  the  only  species  that  will  subject  itself  to  cool  ti'eat- 
ment.  I  would  here  remark  that  the  more  mention  of  the 
breadth  of  a  flower  gives  no  substantial  proof  of  its  being  a 
first-class  variety,  since  many  loug-petalled  flimsy  flowers 
measure  a  good  deal  across,  but  are  comparatively  worthless, 
since  they  lack  breadth  and  substance  iu  their  sepals  and 
petals. 

Iu  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Phatonopsids  in  this  country 
there  are  some  twenty  or  thirty  imported  plants,  which  vary 
greatly  in  breadth  of  petal  and  substance.  Hence  it  becomes 
apparent  that  when  we  purchase  Orchids,  we  should  be  careful 
to  select  as  good  varieties  of  them  as  possible.  There  are 
some  Orchids,  too,  which  vary  greatly,  not  only  as  has  just 
been  related,  but  also  in  the  length  and  thickness  of  their 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  in  their  flowering  propensities.  For  an 
example  of  this,  take  Laslia  majalis — the  Plor  de  Maio  of  the 
Mexican  Spaniards — of  which  there  are  two  distinct  varieties 
differing  in  the  length  of  their  pseudo-bulbs.  The  short- 
bulbed  variety  blooms  with  tolerable  regularity,  while  the 
other  may  be  grown  on  for  years  without  its  ever  producing 
a  single  flower.  Mr.  James  Anderson,  gardener  to  F.  Daw- 
son, Esq.,  of  Meadowbank,  has  succeeded  in  flowering 
this  species  regularly  during  these  last  few  years.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  "  good  varieties "  are  those  which  bloom 
freely,  and  that  produce  large,  richly  coloured  flowers  of  good 
substance.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  causes  this  striking 
divergence  from  the  normal  types  in  different  species  ?  We 
can  only  account  for  diversity  in  colour,  size,  form,  and  con- 
stitution by  the  fact  that  in  their  native  habitats,  where  several 
species  bloom  in  close  proximity  simultaneously,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  fertilising  agency  of  insects,  and  being  reproduced 
from  seed  it  follows  that  some  proportion,  if  not  all  the 
seedlings,  vary  as  has  just  been  stated.  Everyone  who  has 
raised  seedlings  of  any  class  of  plants  will  understand  that 
they  are  apt  to  differ  from  the  parent  plant ;  more  especially  is 
this  the  case  when  these  varieties  are  again  cross-fertilised, 
producing  other  plants  even  more  diverse  than  themselves.  I 
willingly  allow  that  local  circumstances  and  conditions  affect 
plants,  and  cause  variety  in  individuals  to  a  certain  extent, 
when  they  exist  under  different  surrounding  iufluences,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  our  best  varieties  owe  their  beauty  to  cross- 
breeding, as  effected  by  insect  agency.  We  are  well  aware 
that  nearly  all  the  seedling  Orchids  raised  in  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Disa  grandiflora  and  Cypripedium  Schlimmii, 
have  proved  on  flowering  to  be  more  or  less  distinct  from 
their  parents,  and  this  is  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  cross- 
fertilisation  in  their  native  habitats  is  the  origination  of  all  the 
beautiful  varieties  introduced  from  the  tropics.  This  extreme 
variability  in  Orchidaceous  plants  adds  an  additional  charm  to 
their  cultivation,  for  with  what  unfeigned  anxiety  does  the 
amateur  or  professional  cultivator  watch  an  imported  plant 
showing  its  flower-spike  for  the  first  time  !  How  carefully  he 
compares  its  pseudo  bulbs  or  foliage  with  those  of  its  relatives, 
and  if  its  external  habit  of  growth  does  not  betray  him,  if  it 
really  is  a  new  species,  or  an  extraordinary  variety,  with  what 
genuine  pleasure  does  he  watch  the  delicate  stranger  unfold 
its  floral  treasures.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  Orchids  vary  so 
much  in  a  wild  state,  and  even  under  cultivation,  need  it  be 
wondered  at  that  portraits  of  such  plants  vary  ?  The  difference 
that  exists  between  representations  of  the  same  plant  in  dif- 
ferent books  has  often  been  a  matter  of  complaint ;  but  the 
disparity  in  question  is  not  by  any  means  greater  than  may 
be  found  to  exist  in  the  different  varieties  of  the  plants  them- 
selves from  which  the  drawings  were  originally  made. 

F.  W.  BURBIBGE. 


Acineta  Humboldti. — Last  Bnmmer  I  saw  a  pair  of  magni- 
ficent  plants  of  this  spocios,  flowering  in  the  gardens  at  Crow  Nest, 
uoar  Halifax,  the  scat  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.  Thoy  were  growing  in 
wire  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  bore  twenty. six  splendid 
spikes,  thirteen  on  each  epecimen.  (.)n  one  spike  alone  I  counted 
tliirtccn  fine  blossoms.  Mr.  Nieol,  who  is  gardener  there,  grows  a 
groat  variety  of  really  good  Orchids,  though  not  favoured  with  the 
most  approved  structures  for  the  purpose.  Acineta  dcnsa  and  A. 
Barkerii  are  two  of  the  best  species  of  this  genus,  and  bear  golden 
yellow  flowers,  the  former  being  spotted  with  crimson.  A.  Hum. 
boldti  unfortunately  does  not  last  well  when  in  flower,  and  in  this 
respect  is  surpassed  by  its  congeners.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
Mr.  Nicol  has  been  very  successful  with  Dendrobium  densiflomm  ; 
some  of  his  plants  of  it  have  bulbs  2  feet  long,  and  in  1870  one  fine 
specimen  of  this  Dendrobe  bore  fifty-two  spikes,  which  collectively 
had  considerably  over  one  thousand  flowers,  all  fully  expanded  at  the 
same  time  !  In  this  collection  Chysis  bractescens,  a  beautiful  but 
scarce  Orchid,  has  also  one  large  plump  pseudo  bulb,  nearly  2  feet 
long,  and  several  smaller  ones.  This  plant  produces  three  or  four 
spikes  annually,  and  has  borne  twenty. six  flowers  fully  expanded  at 
the  same  time. — P.  W.  Bubbidge. 
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THE  LIME-LOOPER  OB  MOTTLED  UMBER  MOTH. 

GEOMETBA    (hYBERNIA)    BEPOLLUIIA. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  Geometer  moths  or  Loopers,  in  which  the 
male  is  provided  with  wings,  and  the  female  with  none.  The 
larva,  the  male,  and  the  female,  are  all  represented  of  the  size 
of  nature  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  The  colour  of  the  larva 
is  fei'rugiuous  red  above,  witb  a  yellow  band  along  the  sides, 
and  a  ferruginous  spot,  having  a  white  centre,  around  each 
tracheal,  or  breathing  opening  of  the  perfect  insect.  The  male 
is  very  variable  in  colour  and  design  ;  its  normal  pattern  is  that 
figured.  The  pale  parts  of  the  upper  wings  are  yellowish  or 
rusty  yellow,  the  darker  parts  are  ferruginous  edged  with  black. 
The  under  wings  are  pale  grey  with  a  yellowish  margin,  and 
a  small  blackish  spot  in  the  middle.  It  sometimes,  however, 
has  no  pattern  on  the  wings  at  all,  being  entirely  of  a  reddish 
freckled  brown.  The  female  is  more  or  less  yellowish,  with 
no  black  spots  on  the  back  of  each  segment.  The  chrysalis 
is  reddish  brown. 

This,  if  it  were  an  Apple  or  a  Pear,  would  be  called  a  winter 
fruit,  the  perfect  insect  not  appearing  until  the  end  of 
October  and  beginning  of  November.  As  soon  as  the  female 
comes  out  she  climbs  up  the  stem  of  the  nearest  tree,  where 
the  male  seeks  her,  and  she  lays  her  eggs  at  the  base  of  the 
buds.  These  remain  exposed  to  the  weather  all  winter,  and 
are  developed  by  the  return  of  warmth  in  spring,  and  the 
young  larvae  are  hatched  simultaneously  with  the  bursting  of 
the  buds.  The  coincidence  of  the  appearance  of  the  leaves 
with  that  of  the  larvas  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  same  degree  of 
warmth  being  necessary  for  the  development  of  both ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  perfection  of 
the  adaptation  of  relations  between  plants  and  the  animals 
that  feed  on  them.  As  soon  as  hatched,  they  spread  over  the 
leaves,  each  on  its  own  account ;  not  associating  in  company, 
as  many  other  larvaj  do  in  their  young  stage.  They  are  very 
voracious,  so  much  so  that  they  often  entirely  strip  the  trees 
of  their  leaves ;  whence  their  specific  name  "  defoliaria." 

In  the  fine  mornings  of  May  or  June  the  caterpillars  of  this 
moth  may  be  often  seen  hanguig  from  their  twig  or  leaf  by 
a  tiny  thread  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  and  swinging  for  hours  in 
the  gentle  breezes  of  that  genial  season.  Mr.  Newman  says  : 
"  This  suspension  seems  to  be  sometimes  a  voluntary  and 
recreational  performance,  for  in  passing  through  the  woods  I 
have  seen  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  beautiful 
caterpillars  thus  dangling  iu  mid-air,  and  not  unfrequently 
swinging  themselves  into  my  mouth  and  eyes."  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  a  means  of  protection,  for  when  disturbed  they  let 
themselves  suddenly  drop  from  their  perch,  of  course  falling 
no  farther  than  the  length  of  their  thread,  which  being  very 
elastic  lets  them  down  easily. 

By  the  middle  of  June  they  are  full  fed,  and,  descending  to 
the  ground,  bury  themselves  in  the  earth  very  near  the  surface, 
and  there  undergo  their  metamorphoses.     As  already  men- 
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tioned  they  remain  in  the  chrysalis  until  the  end  of  October. 
They  are  no  ways  particular  as  to  ^the  kind  of  trees  on  which 
they  feed.  The  Lime  tree  is  au  especial  favourite,  also  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  Thorns ;  the  Oak  and  other  deciduous 
forest  trees  are  also  subject  to  their  attacks. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  insects  for  whose  ravages  the  ento- 
mologist can  propose  a  remedy  drawn  from  the  special 
structure  and  habits  of  the  insect  itself.  The  metamorphoses 
taking  place  in  the  ground,  and  the  female  being  apterous, 
and  requiring  to  lay  her  eggs  beside  the  buds  high  up  iu  the 
trees,  are  a  concurrence  of  special  circumstances  which  suggest 
an  easy  means  of  prevention.  As  she  begins  her  course  on 
the  ground  and  has  to  ascend  the  trees  before  she  can  do  any 
harm,  and  having  no  wings  by  which  to  fly  iip  to  the  branches, 
must  creep  or  walk  up  Uke  any  other  walking  or  creeping 
thing,  it  is  plain  that  if  means  be  taken  to  prevent  her  getting 
up,  the  buds  above  are  safe.  The  first  mechanical  meaus 
which  were  taken  for  this  purpose,  was  enclosing  the  stem  of 
each  tree  in  a  close  fitting  wooden  boot,  which  was  smeared 
with  tar.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  such  a  wooden 
boot  is  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  smear  the  stem  itself  for 
a  broad  space  near  the  bottom  with  coal  tar  or  any  gluey 
substance  at  the  proper  time,  i.e.,  in  the  end  of  October  and 
in  November.  Iu  attempting  to  ascend  the  female  gets 
entangled  in  this  and  perishes,  without  ever  having  the 
opportunity  of  laying  her  eggs,  and  as  they  usually  amount  to 
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300  or  400  in  number,  it  is  obvious  that  the  gain  is  considerable 
for  every  female  so  destroyed.  It  has  been  objected  to 
smearing  the  stem  of  the  tree  itself  with  tar  that  this  may 
injure  the  timber  by  the  tar  soaking  through  the  bark  and 
interfering  with  the  ascent  of  the  natural  sap.  We  believe 
this  fear  to  be  imaginary ;  but  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the 
subject,  some  less  penetrating  glue  may  be  substituted,  or  the 
part  of  the  stem  which  is  to  be  covered  might  be  previously 
protected  by  some  hard  varnish,  or  what  is  called  distemper. 
A  mixture  of  tar  and  cart  grease  has  been  found  to  answer 
without  injuring  the  trees,  unless  applied  in  the  spring  months 
when  the  sap  is  rising.  Beating  down  the  caterpillars  into  a 
sheet  spread  below  the  trees  has  also  been  had  recourse  to  ; 
but  that  is  not  nearly  so  efficacious  a  plan  as  the  preceding, 
although  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  immediate,  for 
the  preventive  cure  of  course  only  applies  to  the  following 
season.  A.  M. 


Caterpillars  on  Cabbages.— One  of  my  friends,  a  landed  proprietor  in  the 
Ardennes,  informs  me  that,  one  day,  having  observed  in  the  garden  of  a  peasant 
that  the  Cabbages  were  covered  with  fronds  of  the  common  Bracken  (Pteris 
aquilina) ,  he  inquired  the  reason,  and  was  told  by  the  owner  that  it  was  a 
certain  and  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  caterpillars.  My  friend  made  a  trial  of 
the  remedy  himself,  and  he  assures  mo  that  in  one  hour  after  the  Bracken- 
fronds  were  laid  on  not  a  caterpillar  was  to  be  seen.  Elder-leaves  are  said  to 
be  equally  efficacious. — E.  M.,  in  Belgiqtie  Rorticole. 


VEGETATION  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
King  George's  Sound,  as  most  of  your  readers  will  be  aware, 
is  the  coaling  station  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  mail 
steamers,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  being  Albany.  The 
place,  like  so  many  Australian  towns,  consists  of  a  main  street 
with  here  and  there  an  effort  on  the  part  of  cross  streets. 
These  efforts,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  long  sus- 
tained— appear,  in  fact,  to  have  been  checked  by  the  prospect 
of  people  being  led  recklessly  to  dwell  in  the  bush.  The 
streets  are,  therefore,  cut  off  short,  but  the  eye  is  able  to 
detect  the  projected  line  from  the  appearance  at  intervals  of 
a  stray  cottage,  where  some  spirit  more  courageous  than  the 
rest  has  struck  out  and  established  a  home  for  itself, 
Arriving  recently  at  the  Sound,  about  midnight,  on  a  home- 
ward trip,  I  obtained  permission  to  go  ashore  iu  the  mail  boat. 
The  time  was  early  morumg  (two  a.m.).  A  long  and  weary 
pull,  with  a  Lascar  crew,  against  a  rapidly  declining  tide,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  a  squall,  brought  us  within  sight  of  the  still 
sleeping  township,  and  a  vigorous  spurt  by  the  oarsmen  laid 
us  alongside  the  steps  of  the  pier.  After  depositing  the 
mails  in  the  post-office — a  substantial  structure,  which  appears 
to  do  duty  as  custom-house  and  generally  useful  depot  for  the 
settlement's  departmental  affairs,  I  managed  to  get  a  shake- 
down till  daylight.  Starting  then  I  ascended  Mount  Melville, 
which  rises  to  the  left  of  the  town,  .^t  its  foot  passes  the 
turnpike  road  to  Perth,  a  town  lying  inland  some  '2.j6  miles. 
The  low-lying  grounds  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  were 
clothed  with  plants  in  most  gorgeous  blossom,  many  of  them 
being  new  varieties  of  plants  familiar  to  me  in  the  Victorian 
bush.  In  less  than  an  hour  I  gathered  more  specimens  than 
my  arms  could  encircle  ;  and  filled  my  pockets  to  overflowing 
with  cones  and  seeds  of  new  and  charming  plants,  suitable 
for  garden  decoration.  Leaving  these  at  the  hotel  I  proceeded 
to  explore  a  promising  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  right  of 
the  town,  from  which  abruptly  rises  Mount  Clarence  to  the 
height  of  about  700  feet.  Here  and  there  the  granite  crops 
out  on  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  in  places  many  roods  of 
the  stirface  presenting  a  bare,  unbroken  face  of  stone,  from 
which  solid  blocks  as  large  as  churches  might  be  quarried. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  and  covering  the  lower  grounds 
to  the  contour-line  of  the  coast,  a  vast  niunber  of  flowering 
shrubs  is  to  be  found,  and  I  very  much  regret  that 
the  short  stay  of  the  steamer  prevented  me  from  doing 
even  scant  justice  to  the  floral  gems  which  bedecked 
valley  and  mountain.  At  this,  the  late  winter  season  of  the 
year,  numerous  springs  trickle  slowly  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountain ;  their  course  being  marked  by  narrow  lines  of  a 
pure  white  silver  sand,  the  lighter  and  peaty  portions  of  the 
soil  and  other  soluble  matters  being  washed  to  the  lower 
levels.  This  sand,  and  even  the  soil,  is  destined  some  day  to 
attract  the  attention  of  nurserymen  in  the  other  Australian 
Colonies,  who  still  import  Reigate  sand  for  purposes  of  pro- 
pagation, and  who  are  often  put  to  great  inconvenience  through 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  soil  for  potting  purposes. 
I  can  only  notice  here  a  few  of  the  beautiful  things  so  abun- 
dant on  this  mountain  and  in  the  rich  valley  at  its  foot,  but 
these  will  serve  to  show  the  floral  wealth  of  the  district. 

A  shrubby  variety  of  Solanum,  with  large  cream-coloured 
flowers  and  broad  handsome  foliage,  is  very  highly  perfumed, 
a  drawback  to  its  culture,  however,  being  that  its  petals  are 
poisonous,  several  accidents  to  children  in  the  district  being 
recorded.  Two  varieties  of  Chorozema,  with  orange  and 
carmine  flowers,  grow  very  generally  here ;  one  of  climbing 
habit,  and  bearing  flowers  twice  the  size  of  C.  cordatum. 
Two  pink  Boronias  are  found  m  the  higher  grounds,  and 
hereabouts  Boronia  megastigma  has  its  home,  the  air  for  many 
hundreds  of  yards  being  laden  with  its  ravishing  perfume  of 
lemon  and  rose.  Two  varieties  of  Hovea — elliptica  and  ilici- 
folia — are  covered  with  their  rich  cobalt  racemes  of  blossom, 
the  flowers  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the  Kennedyas, 
though  the  colour  is  an  intense  blue  instead  of  purple,  and 
each  bloom  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Kcnnedya.  These 
two  Hoveas  are  exceedingly  valuable,  their  dwarf  habit, 
unusual  colour,  and  their  season  of  blooming  rendering  them 
great  acquisitions,  not  only  for  English  greenhouses  but  also 
for  the  borders  of  the  Australian  flower  gardens.  A  fine 
Dillwynia,  much  brighter  in  colour  and  larger  than  D.  cine- 
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rasceiis  of  the  Victorian  bush,  is  hero  truly  beautiful,  its  rich 
and  abundant  orange-yellow  blossoms  being  very  conspicuous. 
The  district  is  also  rich  in  Banksias,  fully  twelve  kinds  being 
procurable  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  Banksia  coccinea  is 
perhaps  the  most  showy  as  regards  blossom,  the  whole  bush 
being  scarlet  from  the  prevalence  of  this  variety.  Seedling 
plants  of  not  more  than  a  few  months'  growth  are  in  bloom, 
while  trees  of  all  stages  beyond  this  are  covered  with  scores 
of  flower  heads.  Unlike  many  of  the  Banksias,  this  showy 
variety  blooms  early  when  young,  ;ind  the  tree  has  not  to 
attain  timber  proportions  before  it  can  be  seen  in  perfection. 
The  plant  is  not  found  in  the  gardens  of  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  where  it  would  be  perfectly  at  home  and  would  prove 
unusually  attractive  in  shrubberies.  Banksia  Brownii,  B. 
littoralis,  and  B.  grandis,  the  finest  of  the  genus,  are  all  met 
with  here,  as  are  also  many  varieties  as  yet  unnamed.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  Acacia  here  new  to  me,  but  these  are  not 
very  noteworthy ;  the  Acacia  Drummondii  grows  further 
inland,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  member  of  this 
extensive  family.  Two  very  compact-growing  Andersonias — 
one  with  blue  and  white,  the  other  with  purple  and  pink 
blossoms — would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  flower  gardens 
of  other  parts  of  temperate  Australia  and  to  the  conser- 
vatories of  Europe.  Among  othtr  interesting  plants  were  to 
be  seen  several  kinds  of  Kenuedya,  Pimelea  decussata,  P. 
nana,  P.  macrocephala,  and  P.  Hendersonii ;  Boronia  elatior 
and  other  species,  a  Gompholobium,  a  fine  large  purple 
and  white  flowered  Lobelia,  Gastrolobiums,  a  rich  golden 
flowered  shrubby  Grevillea,  Swainsonas,  two  kinds,  fully 
fifty  Epacrises,  and  other  plants,  several  with  very  showy 
Papilionaceous  fiowers. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  King  George's  Sound  there  is 
scarcely  a  tree  of  any  size ;  even  the  Eucalypts  are,  by  reason 
of  their  full  exposure  to  southerly  winds,  reduced  to  mere 
shrubby  growth,  the  largest  tree  near  the  coast  being  the 
weeping  Melaleuca,  which  fringes  the  shore  near  Albany. 
Growing  along  the  streets  is  that  pest  of  the  Melbourne 
pastures  the  "  Cape  weed  "  (Cryptostemma  calendulaoeum),  and 
on  the  cultivated  patches  the  common  Sorrel  is  very  prevalent 
and  troublesome.  I  was  fortunate,  just  before  leaving,  in 
meeting  with  an  old  companion  of  Drummond,  a  man  who  also 
accompanied  Muller  on  his  short  botanical  trips  in  the  district 
some  four  years  ago.  This  elderly  gentleman  is  a  diligent 
collector  of  seeds  in  Western  Australia,  a  close  and  tolerably 
systematic  observer,  and  I  was  able  to  get  seeds  from  him  of 
most  of  the  plants  I  had  collected  for  my  "  Hortus  Siccus." 
The  richness  of  the  district  in  plants  adapted  for  garden 
decoration  greatly  surprised  me,  and  I  was  still  more  sur- 
prised to  find  plants  of  which  so  little  is  known  by  cultivators 
in  the  other  colonies.  Doubtless  most  of  them  have  been 
observed  by  botanists,  but,  strange  to  say,  these  have  done 
but  little  towards  diffusmg  a  knowledge  of  valuable  plants 
among  the  general  community.  If,  instead  of  contenting 
themselves  with  the  mere  addition  of  a  plant  to  their 
herbariums,  botanical  collectors  would  call  the  attention  of 
nurserymen  to  the  value  of  a  new  plant  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view,  they  would  secure  such  being  sooner  known  by 
gardeners. 

As  matters  are  managed  now,  in  Australia  at  least,  half 
a  century  may  elapse  before  the  good  qualities  of  the 
indigenous  plants,  and  their  value  in  ornamental  gardening, 
become  generally  known  by  the  public.  Fully  fifty  plants  of 
rare  qualities,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
gardens  of  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  at  Albany.  It  is  just  possible  that  a 
better  knowledge  of  their  value  may  prevail  in  Europe,  and 
that  there  expensive  appliances  may  be  used  to  bring  to  per- 
fection plants  which  in  all  the  Australian  colonies  might  be 
grown  without  the  least  trouble.  It  certainly  is  not  creditable 
to  the  gardeners  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queens- 
land that  they  should  be  almost  totally  unacquainted  with 
them.  W.  C.  C. 


Seaside  Plants. — Two  valuable  plants  that  will  flourish  even  under  the 
jnflueuce  of  the  sea  breeze  and  in  the  teeth  of  tho  wind  are  Veronicas  Andersoui 
and  decussata.  These  grow  and  flower  where  a  Nettle  would  hardly  live.  I 
have  seen  plants  of  them  at  Southport,  where  there  is  very  little  but  salt 
breezes  and  sand,— J.  Williams. 
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VARIETY   IN    SMALL    GARDENS. 

Amatkub  cultivators,  who  are  not  bound  to  the  delasiona  of  the  bed. 
ding  system,  find  exhaustless  amnsement  in  collecting  representatives 
of  various  families  of  plants  adapted  to  the  means  at  their  command 
for  keeping  and  cultivating  them.  Where  the  bedding  system 
reigns  supreme,  this  is  impossible,  for  greenhouses,  frames,  and 
nursery  bods  are  all  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  monotonous  round 
of  subjects  that  aro  to  be  planted  in  May,  that  are  to  bloom  in  July, 
that  are  to  be  ragged  in  September,  and  that  are  to  be  housed  in 
October,  leaving  the  places  they  occupied  empty  and  cold  till  May 
returns.  Collecting  allies  horticultui  al  recreations  with  botanical 
science,  affords  scope  for  the  exercise  of  thought,  and  occasionally 
quickens  inquiry  and  research  ;  it  instils  into  the  mind  a  larger  know- 
ledge, and  into  the  heart  a  >yarmer  love  of  plants  than  is  possible 
where  the  garden  is  kept  as  a  place  for  a  mere  display  of  colour 
during  three  or  four  mouths  of  the  year.  It  is  ne.xt  to  impossible  to 
avoid  collecting  when  an  interest  has  been  created  for  certain  forms 
of  vegetation.  The  lover  of  Ferns  is  always  in  want  of  certain 
species  and  varieties ;  the  cultivator  of  succulents,  of  bulbs,  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  finds  that  his  posses, 
sions  are  so  many  keys  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  at  every 
advance  of  knowledge  accompUshed  by  their  aid,  he  learns  how  many 
more  interesting  and  beautiful  plants  there  are  in  the  world  which  he 
has  not  yet  obtained,  and  which  he  would  rejoice  to  possess.  Col- 
lecting is,  in  fact,  an  exciting  pursuit,  and  we  sooner  forgive  a  man 
for  wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  gardening,  when  this  passion 
has  seized  him,  than  if  he  were  under  a  Geranium  or  Verbena  spell, 
revolving  amid  only  half  a  dozen  species  of  plants,  and  deriving  no 
higher  pleasure  from  his  gaj'den  than  repeating  upon  its  surface 
the  designs  he  is  already  tired  of  in  carpets,  chintzes,  and  wall-papers. 
For  the  public  promenade,  as  for  the  great  garden,  where  there  is 
room  for  everything,  and  ample  means  to  boot,  good  bedding  is  one 
of  the  necessities  of  the  decorative  part  of  horticulture;  but  in  the 
small  garden,  which  is  like  an  extension  of  the  drawing  room,  or  a 
sort  of  outdoor  parlour,  something  more  is  wanted  than  daubs  of 
yellow  and  red,  which — 

Like  the  horealis  race, 

Fht  ere  you  can  point  their  place. 

We  want  entertainment  the  whole  year  round,  beauty  for  the  eye, 
and  with  it  fragrance,  agreeable  associations,  variety,  and  something 
to  engage  and  interest  the  mental  faculty.  In  place  of  the  scrubby 
evergreens  that  are  tolerated,  because  the  bedding,  like  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley,  swallows  up  everything  but  itself,  we  ought  to  see  in 
private  gardens  a  considerable  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs 
and  trees,  deciduous  and  evergreen  ;  the  first  so  various  in  form  and 
leafage,  and  many  of  them  so  magnificent  when  in  flower ;  the 
second  warm  and  rich  in  the  depth  of  winter,  making  the  place  look 
like  home,  so  that  a  glance  from  the  windows  neither  chills  nor  repels, 
as  must  be  the  case  when  a  person  of  any  taste  looks  out  upon  a 
dreary  parterre  that  is  known  to  be  of  use  only  in  the  height  of 
summer,  when  mere  colour  is  least  wanted,  and  when,  in  many  cases, 
the  family  are  away,  and  see  nothing  of  it.  And  for  summer  and 
autumn,  and  even  for  winter,  the  hardy  plants  comprise  myriads  of 
fine  subjects,  some  showy  enough  even  for  a  vulgar  taste,  but  many 
more  beautiful  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  with  grace  of  form  and 
delicate  harmonies  of  tintings,  and  characters  so  individual  that  one 
deserves  to  have  a  history,  and  to  have  that  history  told  to  all  ad. 
mirers.  And  when  winter  comes  again,  the  variegated  leaved  and 
berry. bearing  shrubs  that  are  within  the  reach  of  English  cultiva. 
tors  would  suffice  to  eifect  an  apparent  change  of  climate.  It  ia 
enough  for  us  to  be  frozen  to-day  and  roasted  to-morrow  in  this 
wayward,  changeable,  ungenial,  unfriendly  clime  ;  we  need  not 
make  our  gardens  lugubrious  to  increase  the  horror.  Yet  this  we 
do,  and  only  at  rare  intervals  do  we  meet  with  examples  of  what 
English  gardens  might  be  in  warmth,  cheerfulness,  richness,  and 
variety  even  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  F. 


CHAM^BATIA  FOLIOLOSA. 
This  unique  little  shrub,  so  remarkable  for  the  Fern-like 
beauty  of  its  leaves,  belongs  to  the  Rose  order,  and  in  a  wild 
state  occurs  naturally  in  the  hill  country  of  California,  where 
it  quite  covers  the  ground,  and  is  named  Tarweed  by  the 
settlers.  This  name  is  given  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  odour  given  off  by  the  plant 
when  touched  or  walked  upon,  and  which  is  very  apparent  in 
the  aiv  where  the  plant  is  common.     It  is  seldom  seen  above 
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a  foot  high,  forming,  however,  a  dense  shrubby  turf,  spreading 
everywhere  under  the  great  trees.  This,  however,  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  a  shade-loving  plant,  as  the  tops  of  the  high 
Pines  are  so  compact  that  the  sun  frequently  plays  freely 
on  the  dwarfs?  vegetation.  lu  further  explanation  of  this, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  very  frequently  on  the  Sierras  the 
pines  are  dotted  about  in  an  open  manner  quite  different 
from  what  is  the  rule  in  the  Pine  woods  of  Europe  and 
the  eastern  side  of  America.  The  Tarweed  is  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  seen  in  English  stoves  and  greenhouses. 
My  object  in  dii-ecting  attention  to  it  now  is  to  point  out  the 
probability  of  its  succeeding  out  of  doors  in  the  rock-garden 
or  in  favoured  positions  on  well -drained  banks.  I  have  seen 
it  growing  abundantly  in  places  where  there  were  sharp  frost 
and  snow  early  m  November,  and  where  it  must  have  endured 


Chama?batia  folioloaa. 

much  cold  in  wiuter.  In  trying  it  cut  of  doors,  as  sunny  a 
position  as  possible  should  be  given  to  it,  and  it  should  be 
planted  in  well-drained  sandy  loam. 


E. 


PRIMROSES. 
SoJiE  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  when  residing  in  a  distant 
county  upon  the  table  land  of  England,  I  had  a  beautiful 
collection  of  varieties  of  the  common  Primrose,  and  when  I 
speak  of  varieties  it  will  be  seen  I  mean  something  more  than 
did  the  person  described  by  one  of  our  popular  poets,  who  to 
denote  his  want  of  feeling  said  : — 

"  A  Primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  Primrose  was  to  hira. 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

But  mine  were  "  something  more,"  for  though  but  a  simple 
Primrose  the  scale  of  colour  ran  from  pure  white  to  bright 
crimson,  with  all  the  varied  shades  of  purple,  rose  colour, 
lilac,  mauve,  and  some  of  the  neutral  tints.  However,  they 
were  all  beautiful.  Leaving  the  locality  at  the  time  when  the 
Primroses  had  died  down  I  had  no  means  of  securing  them, 
and  since  then  the  mansion  has  been  burned  down,  and  the 
gardens  have  fallen  into  decay.  Writing,  however,  a  short  time 
back  to  an  old  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  mentioned 
incidentally  these  Primroses,  and,  giving  him  "  a  clue  to  their 
secret  hiding  place  "  in  one  of  the  woods,  he  has  rewarded  me 
by  sending  a  collection  of  the  flowers.  It  is  surprising  out  of 
what  simple  materials  really  gay  and  beautiful  bouquets  may 


be  formed.  These  flowers  now  standing  before  me  in  a  glass 
dish  would  grace  the  boudoir  of  an  empress.  At  present  the 
plants  are  a  mere  omniuui  gathrriim,  a  mixed  mass  of  colours, 
but  when  ]mi  under  proper  training,  and  another  season  they 
are  massed  either  in  straight  lines  or  consecutive  circles  of 
well-contrasted  colours,  they  will  create  quite  a  new  feature  in 
the  flower  garden,  and  become  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 
By  what  wild  freak  of  nature  the  "  Primrose  pale  "  was  lured 
from  the  path  of  colour-constancy  I  cannot  imagine,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  she  has  been  coquetting  with  some  ruddy 
complexioned  gentleman,  and  whether  that  may  have  been  a 
bit  of  stray  pollen  from  the  double  red,  crimson,  or  lilac 
Primrose  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  with  the  aid  of  the  bees 
she  has  borrowed  a  blush  or  two  from  the  Chinese  Primula, 
Auricula,  or  Polyanthus,  matters  not;  we  have  got  the  colour 
and  now  we  must  intensify  and  vary  it  as  much  as  possible. 
The  varieties  now  before  me,  picked  up  at  random,  are  suf- 
ficiently defined  : — crimson,  deep  rose,  rose,  lilac,  mauve,  dove 
colour,  white,  and  yellow.  Many  intermediate  colours  might 
be  named  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  hair-splitting  in  the 
manufacture  of  varieties,  but  I  am  content  with  a  few  well 
defined  colours,  and  those  I  have  enumerated  might  be  very 
effectively  grouped,  especially  if  liberally  intermixed  with  the 
white  or  yellow  varieties.  Primroses  cannot  be  classed  amongst 
the  ephemera  of  spring,  for  though,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, early  in  the  development  of  their  flowers,  they  continue 
for  a  long  time  to  give  a  succession  of  blossoms.  Plants  of  the 
common  kind  which  with  me  were  blooming  in  November  are 
blooming  still,  and  no  doubt  the  coloured  varieties  will  do  the 
same.  These  varieties  alone  would  make  a  spring  garden  quite 
gaj-,  but  when  we  come  to  look  to  the  varieties  of  Polyanthus, 
Uxlip,  Auricula,  especially  the  lovely  Alpine  ones,  and  the  in- 
numerable species  and  varieties  from  temperate  as  well  as 
from  the  coldest  parts  of  the  world — from  the  inhospitable 
wilds  of  Siberia  to  Egypt  and  the  Himalaya  mountains,  we  find 
a  variety  of  colours  and  elegance  of  form  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  the  decorative  gardener.  Most  of  them  are  of 
simple  culture,  and  by  division  of  the  root  and  by  seed  they 
may  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  What  a  wide  field  this 
family  opens  to  the  hybridist.  With  comparatively  limited 
means  the  Cyclamen,  under  the  persevering  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Atkins  and  the  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Son,  has  yielded  a  rich 
harvest  of  beautiful  forms  and  colours,  and  no  doubt  the 
Primula  would  repay  similar  attention.  I  can  conceive  no 
more  agreeable  employment  for  an  amateur,  either  lady  or 
gentleman,  than  that  of  raismg  varieties  of  these  beautiful 
plants.  A  collection  of  the  kinds,  a  small  frame  and  a  camel's 
hair  pencil  is  all  that  is  required.  Watch  the  flowers  daily  and 
when  in  a  fit  state,  that  is  full  grown,  impregnate  them  by 
transferring  with  the  hair  pencil  the  pollen  of  one  species  or 
variety  to  the  stigma  of  another ;  watch  narrowly  for  the  seed, 
and  when  it  is  ripe  sow  it  immediately,  and  every  year  you  may 
have  hundi'eds  of  young  plants  to  bloom ;  and  with  this 
certainty  that  all  will  be  beautiful  if  not  distinct  and  new. 

W.  P. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GAEDEN. 


Monthly  Roses. — A  few  days  ago  I  saw  ten  or  twelve  lovely  peach- col oui'ed 
buds  on  a  plant  of  the  old  monthly  Rose,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  buds 
not  so  far  advanced.  The  plant  in  ([uestion  was  growing  in  a  sunny  comer,  and 
almost  made  one  forget  that  we  are  so  near  mid-winter.  This  now  somewhat 
neglected  old  plant  will  well  repay  any  one  who  may  give  it  a  sheltered  nook 
and  a  few  minutes'  cultural  attention  once  or  twice  during  the  season.^ 
F.  W.  B. 

Sporting  of  Bouvardias. — Bouvardias  are  among  the  most  valuable  and 
pretty  of  our  winter-blooming  plants,  as  their  small,  delicate  flowers  seem 
never  to  be  out  of  place  in  any  style  of  basket,  wreath,  or  bouquet.  Scarlet 
varieties  and  species  were  formerly  the  most  common  ;  but  within  the  past  few 
years  several  new  white  varieties  have  been  introduced,  the  two  most  valuable 
sorts  having  originated  in  America,  and  being  known  as  Bouvardia  Davisonii  and 
B.  Vreelandii.  Neither  of  these  were  raised  from  seed,  but  are  what  are  called 
"sports "  of  the  B.  Hogarth,  a  well-known  scarlet  variety  or  species. 

Winter  Flowers- — Cyclamen  coum  opened  its  blooms  with  me  on  New 
Year's  Day,  as  did  also  the  Christmas  Rose.  The  Cyclamen  ba.s  bloomed  four 
years  with  me,  twice  opening  on  New  Year's  Day,  once  on  the  sth  of  the  month, 
and  once  on  the  12th.  Some  assert  that  (.'yclamens  when  at  rest  requii-e  to  be 
kept  dry,  but  as  this  plant  grows  above  the  roots  of  a  Clematis  Jackmanii, 
which  receives  large  doses  of  liipiid  manure  when  the  Cyclamen  is  at  rest,  the 
dry  theory  must  be  wrong,  as  also  must  the  system  of  planting  the  corms  upon 
the  surface.  I  must  also  add  Eranthis  hyemalis  U^  my  list  of  New  Year's  Day 
flowers. —G. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

The  uuchanging  character  of  the  Orab,  the  reputed  parent  of 
the  fruit  which  we  call  the  Apple,  and  the  constancy  with 
which  it  produces  its  excessively  sour  and  unpalatable  fruit 
in  this  country,  perhaps  justifies  the  following  inquiry  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Pearson,  as  to  the  origin  of  our  cultivated 
varieties  of  Pyrus  Malus,  and  gives  some  show  of  reason  for 
the  doubt  which  he  expresses  as  to  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  received  opinion  that  the  Crab  is  the  immediate  parent  of 
the  Apple. 

"Where  did  our  eating  Apples  come  from?"  says  Mr. 
Pearson.  "  I  am  not  Darwinite  enough  to  believe  our  Rib- 
ston  Pippin  ever  came  from  the  Crab  of  our  hedges,  any 
more  than  I  believe  that  our  editors  had  monkeys  for  their 
ancestors.  George  Chaworth  Musters  mentions  in  '  Travels 
in  Patagonia,'  large  woods  of  Apple  trees  which  the  Indians 
visited  every  year  to  gather  the  fruit.  These  are  spoken  of 
as  far  distant  from  any  settlements  of  the  Europeans.  Then, 
again,  Adams,  in  his  '  Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  India,' 
writes  of  the  Apples,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  &c.,  of  Cashmere,  as 
if  he  had  found  them  at  home.  In  spite  of  the  antiquity  of 
cultivated  Apples,  one  often  sees  writers  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  hedge  Crab  improved  is  the  source  of  all  our  varieties 
of  this  useful  fruit.  Why  do  they  not  talk  of  the  time  when 
our  cats  were  tigers  ?  What  is  the  history,  as  far  as  known, 
of  our  cultivated  Apples  ?  " 

Alph.  de  Candolle,  in  "  Geographic  Botanique  raisonnee," 
says  that  Pyrus  Malus,  the  source  apparently  of  all  the 
varieties  of  our  Apples — sour  and  sweet,  grows  in  temperate 
Europe  and  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Romans  and 
Greeks  cultivated  several  varieties  under  the  name  of  Malum. 
The  word  Pomum  was  applied  in  Latin  to  all  fruits,  round  or 
fleshy.  The  name  Pomme  d'Api  comes  probably  from  the 
variety  Appiana  introduced  by  Appius,  according  to  Pliny. 

The  names  of  the  Apple  differ  less  from  one  another  in  the 
ancient  languages  of  Europe  than  those  of  the  Pear.  This 
makes  us  suspect  a  primitive  country,  less  extensive  than  that 
occupied  by  the  Pear,  varieties  less  numerous,  and  a  culture 
transmitted  from  people  to  people  by  imitation,  rather  than 
the  finding  of  wild  Apples  in  different  countries.  The  root 
of  almost  all  the  names  is  ab,  ap,  al,  ar,  af.  The  Tartars, 
Hungarians,  and  Turks  call  the  Apple  alma ;  the  Bretons  call  it 
aval,  avalen ;  the  Gauls,  afalen ;  the  Germans,  apfel ;  the 
Russians,  jablon  ;  the  Poles,  gabion  ;  the  Latins,  malum  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Biscay,  sagara. 

The  Apple  is  cultivated  in  the  north  of  China,  in  the  north 
of  India,  and  more  commonly  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  and 
the  neighbouring  countiy.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  the  Apple 
is  Seba,  which  is  not  very  far  from  European  names,  amongst 
others  the  Basque.  The  Arab  name  Tufa,  and  above  all,  the 
Chinese  name  Pim  Po,  are  very  different.  Thuuberg  does  not 
indicate  the  Apple  as  being  in  .Japan,  and  this  makes  me 
presume  it  is  not  ancient  in  China.  Prom  researches  thus 
pursued  through  the  records  of  the  various  civilised  races  of 
Europe  and  Asia  it  seems  that  an  edible  fruit  identical  with 
our  Apple  was  in  existence  at  remotely  historical  periods. 
Fruits,  such  as  the  Apple  and  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry, 
ameliorated  and  improved  by  the  cultural  skill  and  care  of 
races  of  whose  civilisation  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they 
had  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  success  m  the  cultivation  of 
fruits,  and  that  some  of  these  fruits  developed  into  the  form 
and  quality  that  even  now  belongs  to  them,  were  obtained  Ijy 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  people  who  were  to  them 
ancient  and  mysterious,  and  were  cultivated,  improved,  and 
finally  distributed  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the 
great  colonisers  and  conquerors  who  flourished  2,000  years  ago. 
The  Romans  were  doubtless  the  first  to  distribute  the  hardy 
fruit  trees  familiar  to  them  throughout  their  western 
dependencies.  The  strong  botanical  affinity  existing  between 
the  wild  and  cultivated  form  of  Pyrus  Mains  may  justify 
the  assumption  of  consanguinity  generally  entertained; 
but  the  obdurate  and  persistent  acerbity  of  the  wild 
Crab  of  Britain  not  unnaturally  provokes  the  question  of 
ancestry,  and  many  find  it  hard  to  admit  the  close  relationship 


of  the  sweet  rosy  Apple  with  the  small  green  sour  Crab.  The 
explanation,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  variable 
constitution  and  production  of  a  fruit  tree  exposed  to  different 
climatic  influences.  We  know  in  our  cultural  experiments 
with  any  fruit  how  much  the  development  of  its  best  qualities 
depends  on  conditions  of  climate,  and  a  Crab  on  the  sunny 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus  or  other  favoured  situations  may  have 
yielded  more  readily  to  the  cultural  cares  of  man  than  the 
same  tree  would  have  done  in  England.  It  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  a  form  of  Pyrus  Malus,  modified  by  the  influence  of 
a  climate  favouring  the  development  of  the  saccharine  element 
in  the  fruit,  was  the  parent  of  the  gi'eat  family  of  Apples  now 
spread  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth. 
JJulooir.  William  Ingram. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  APPLE  AND  THE  PEAR. 

When  grown  as  standards  on  the  natural  stock,  both  the  Apple  and 
Pear  delight  in  a  deep,  strong  foam.  Three  feet  of  such  a  soil, 
thoroughly  well  drained,  is  not  too  much,  and  at  least  2  feet  should 
be  secured  before  planting,  if  permanent  and  satisfactory  results  are 
expected  ;  therefore,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  shallow  and  the 
subsoil  bad,  the  ground  should  be  broken  up  and  trenched  to  that 
depth,  either  removing  the  subsoil  altogether  to  the  necessary 
depth,  and  making  up  with  fresh  loam  or  good  soil,  or  incorporating 
it  well  with  the  top  soil  in  trenching,  it  it  is  not  actually  of  a  dele- 
terious character.  Manure  may  be  applied  after  planting  in  the  form 
of  mulchings,  with  great  advantage  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  trench 
it  into  the  ground  unless  the  soil  is  poor  and  light,  in  which  case 
cow-dung  is  the  best  and  most  lasting  manure  that  can  be  used.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  soil  is  stiii  and  tenacious,  it  should  be 
meliorated  with  plenty  of  leaf  soil  or  decayed  vegetable  refuse  of 
any  kind,  and  sand ;  but  good  loamy  soil — not  necessarily  turfy — is, 
as  a  rule,  the  best  restorative  that  can  be  applied.  In  wet  situations 
draining  is  of  the  highest  importance,  but  in  dry  localities  it  is 
sometimes  not  needful  at  all  ;  circumstances  must  be  the  guide  in 
such  cases.  Standards  are  generally  planted  from  20  to  35  or  40  feet 
apart  each  way,  according  as  they  are  likely  to  make  a  luxuriant 
growth  or  otherwise,  but  30  feet  will  be  found  a  suitable  distance 
for  permanent  trees  ;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  plant  between  with 
supernumeraries,  which  allows  a  greater  variety  to  be  planted,  and 
those  which  are  found  to  suit  the  locality  best  can  be  retained,  and 
the  others  removed  when  the  trees  get  crowded  after  a  few  years, 
lu  orchards  of  small  extent,  Apples  on  the  English  Paradise  stock 
should  be  chosen,  and  the  trees  may  be  planted  half  the  above  dis- 
tance apart.  Trees  with  clean,  straight  stems,  and  such  as  show  a 
disposition  to  grow  freely,  should  be  selected  ;  and,  though  it  is 
better  to  plant  as  early  in  autumn  as  possible,  they  may  be  planted 
any  time  between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  breaking  of  the  buds 
in  spring,  when  the  weather  is  open  and  moist.  With  the  exception 
of  thinning  out  the  shoots  when  too  crowded,  and  shortening  back 
such  as  are  getting  too  much  ahead  of  the  others,  so  as  to  secure  a 
round  and  well-shaped  head,  the  less  standards  are  pruned  the 
better.  The  oftener  the  knife  is  used  the  oftener  it  will  be  required, 
while  less  fruit  will  bo  the  result,  and  root-pruning  will  bo  a  periodical 
necessity. 

PYRAMIDS. 

As  it  is  in  every  way  better  for  those  who  contemplate  planting 
these  to  buy  established  trees,  rather  than  attempt  to  originate  them 
from  the  beginning,  I  will  say  nothing  about  training  from  the 
maiden  tree.  Nice  trees,  already  trained  into  rudimentary  shape, 
can  be  had  from  any  respectable  nurseryman  cheaper  and  better 
than  they  can  be  got  up  by  the  amateur  himself.  When  the  Apple 
and  Pear  are  grown  as  pyramids  on  the  Crab  or  Pear  stock,  they 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in  the  way  of  summer 
pinching  and  root-pruning  to  restrain  their  vigour  and  to  secure  a 
fruitful  habit.  The  most  fruitful  trees  of  this  kind  I  ever  saw  were 
trained  as  pendulous  pyramids — perhaps  the  best  form  of  training ; 
but  it  shonld  not  be  attempted  unless  it  can  be  carried  out  system- 
atically and  well,  for  trees  once  trained  in  this  way,  and  afterwards 
neglected,  are  unsightly  objects.  ■\There  the  pendulous  form  is 
adopted,  the  following  directions  must  be  attended  to  : — Assuming 
that  wo  have  a  fairly  pyramidal-shaped  young  tree — that  is,  with  a, 
straight  central  stem,  furnished  regularly  with  shoots  from  within 
one  foot  of  the  ground  to  the  top — to  begin  with,  it  should  be 
encircled  at  about  6  or  8  inches  from  the  ground  with  a  hoop  of  iron 
wire,  fastened  with  staples  to  the  tops  of  short  oak  posts  driven 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  at  equal  distances  apart  round 
the  tree.  The  lower  shoots  of  the  tree  should  then  be  tied  down 
regularly  by  their  points  to  the  wire ;  the  second  tier  of  shoota 
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should  be  tied  in  the  same  way  to  the  first ;  the  tiiird  to  the  second ; 
and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  advantages  of  this  form  of 
training  are  that  it  checks  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  induces  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  along  the  pendulous  shoots,  instead  of  a 
luxuriant  grovrth  of  wood,  such  as  upright-trained  trees  are  dis- 
posed to  make.  A  fruitful  disposition  must  also  be  encouraged  by 
not  tjdng  in  too  many  shoots,  allowing  such  as  are  retained  to 
extend  in  length  till  the  tree  has  attained  the  desired  circumference, 
and  by  pinching  assiduously  during  the  summer,  to  two  or  three 
leaves,  all  laterals  that  push  from  the  pendulous  shoots;  in  fact, 
each  shoot,  if  properly  cared  for,  should  be  like  a  little  cordon 
growing  out  from  the  stem  of  the  tree.  If  pinching  and  thinning 
have  been  regularly  attended  to  during  the  sammer,  little  pruning 
will  be  required  in  winter  ;  but  the  trees  should  be  gone  over,  and 
such  spurs  as  have  been  left  too  long  should  be  shortened  back,  and 
the  branches  regulated  and  tied  down.  Such  trees  also  as  seem  to 
be  growing  too  luxuriantly  should  be  root.pruned.  About  the  end 
of  October  is  the  best  time  for  this,  and  the  operation  is  performed 
by  cutting  a  trench  round  the  tree  about  3  or  4  feet  from  the  stem, 
according  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  cutting  off  all 
roots  that  extend  beyond  that  distance,  and  such  as  are  going  down 
into  the  subsoil.  Indeed,  the  soil  should  be  removed  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  spade  to  be  pushed  right  under  the  ball  of  the  tree  from 
all  sides.  My  own  practice  is  to  lift  about  one-third  of  all  our 
pyramids  every  autumn ;  in  this  way  they  are  all  lifted  over  in  three 
years.  Mulching  summer  and  winter  should  also  be  practised 
regularly.  These  remarks,  it  will  be  seen,  refer  to  trees  grafted  on 
the  natural  stock,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  pruning,  pinching,  and 
root-pruning,  they  apply  also  to  upright-trained  or  natural  pyramids. 
In  these  the  object  is  also  to  secure  and  retain  a  straight  central 
stem,  to  have  it  well  furnished  with  branches  from  the  base,  and  by 
systematic  pinching  and  pruning  to  keep  the  tree  as  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  as  possible.  With  upright  pyramids,  however,  it  is 
not  the  practice  to  allow  the  leading  shoots  to  extend  at  the  same 
rate  as  when  they  are  trained  in  the  pendulous  form,  but  to  pinch 
them  the  first  time  during  the  summer  to  8  or  9  inches,  the  next 
time  to  3  or  4  inches,  less  the  third  time,  and  so  on.  The  side  shoots 
or  laterals  may  be  pinched  the  first  time  to  3  or  4  inches,  and  pro- 
portionally shorter  afterwards. 

PYRAJMIDS  ON  THE  (JUIXOE  AND  PAKADISE  STOCKS. 
The  object  of  grafting  the  Apple  upon  the  Paradise  Stock  and  the 
Pear  upon  the  Quince  is  to  secure  a  dwarf  habit,  early  maturity,  and 
quick  returns.  Both  stocks  being  shallow  rooters,  they  are  also 
adapted  for  planting  on  thiu  soils,  where,  if  the  Pear  stock  was  used, 
the  roots  would  be  sure  to  penetrate  the  subsoil,  and  failure,  partial 
or  altogether,  would  be  the  result.  The  Pear  is  disposed  also  to 
make  a  too  vigorous  growth  in  wet  and  late  situations,  particularly  in 
deep,  retentive  soils ;  hence  the  value  of  the  Quince  or  Paradise 
stocks  under  such  circumstances.  Otherwise,  in  moderately  deep 
and  healthy  soils,  the  Pear  is  the  most  natural  and  best  stock  for 
the  Pear  in  every  respect,  if  attention  in  the  way  of  root-pruning, 
pinching,  &c.,  is  given.  The  treatment  of  pyramids  on  the  dwarf 
stock  differs  from  what  I  have  already  recommended  for  those  on  the 
natural  stock  in  the  matter  of  root  treatment  only ;  for,  while  tho 
roots  of  the  Pear  and  the  Crab  need  to  be  kept  within  bounds  by 
constant  cutting  and  lifting,  those  of  the  Quince  and  Paradise  require 
to  be  as  constantly  encoui'aged  to  grow  by  surface  dressings  and 
mulchiug.  The  ground  should  not  on  any  account  be  dug  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  but  annually  top-dressed  with  rich  soil,  taking  caro 
always  that  the  graft  is  not  buried  in  so  doing. 

ESPALIERS. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  way  of  training  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  when  fruit  trees  are 
grown  round  the  kitchen  garden  quarters.  Espaliers  bear  better 
than  standards,  occupy  less  space,  and  interfere  but  little  with  the 
cropping  of  the  ground  with  vegetables.  Referring  your  readers  to 
your  advertising  pages  for  information  regarding  the  erection  and 
construction  of  espalier  fences,  only  premising  that  the  wires  are 
stretched  about  8  inches  apart,  I  will  at  once  speak  of  the  mode  of 
training,  which  is  perfectly  simple.  For  espalier  training  it  is  best 
to  begin  with  maiden  trees,  that  is,  young  trees  with  only  one  shoot 
to  them.  These  should  be  planted  against  the  wires  20  feet  apart, 
and  be  cut  down  to  about  2  inches  below  the  bottom  wire.  In  spring 
tliree  or  four  shoots  will  spring  from  below  the  cut ;  the  highest 
should  be  trained  straight  up,  and  two  of  the  remaining  strongest 
and  most  conveniently  placed  should  be  trained  horizontally  along 
the  bottom  wire,  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  and  the  other  shoots, 
if  any,  may  be  cut  clean  away.  The  central  shoot,  which  will  be 
inclined  to  grow  the  strongest,  should  be  stopped  at  the  height  of 
18  inches  or  so,  in  order  to  throw  the  sap  into  the  two  horizontal 
shoots,  which   cannot  be  encouraged  to   grow  too  much.     At   the 


winter  pruning  they  should  be  left  entire  if  they  ripened  to  their 
extremities,  and  the  central  shoot  must  be  cut  down,  this  time  to  the 
second  wire,  which  vrill  leave  the  tree  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
with  two  well  grown  side  shoots  only,  and  a  central  shoot  about 
S  inches  high.  This  will  break  the  second  year  again  below  the  cut, 
and  furnish  limbs  on  each  side,  which  must  be  trained  right  and 
left,  the  same  way  as  before,  to  the  second  wires,  and  the  leader 
taken  up  and  stopped  again;  and  this  process  must  be  repeated 
until  the  top  wire  is  reached,  which,  supposing  the  fence  to  be  5  feet 
high,  will  take  about  seven  years.  Bnt  by  that  time  the  trees  will 
have  extended  horizontally  to  at  least  double  their  height,  and 
borne  several  crops  of  fruit.  The  only  other  attention  the  trees  will 
require  is  pinching  back  the  lateral  shoots  that  grow  from  the 
horizontal  limbs  to  two  or  three  joints,  in  order  to  induce  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds,  and  to  keep  the  same  within  proper  bounds 
by  shortening  the  spurs  judiciously  at  the  winter  pruning,  taking 
care  always  to  cut  back  to  a  bud,  and  to  secure  generally  au  even 
and  well  furnished  limb.  The  different  varieties  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear  vary  so  much  in  different  localities — sometimes  one  sort  suc- 
ceeding as  a  standard  and  espalier  at  one  place,  and  perhaps  requiring 
a  wall  at  another  not  far  distant ;  here  doing  best  on  the  Quince  and 
Paradise,  and  there  on  tho  Poar  and  Crab — that  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  append  a  list  of  kinds  for  general  cultivation,  but  would 
advise  those  who  contemplate  planting  to  ascertain  at  some  good 
garden  in  their  own  neighbourhood  what  sorts  are  found  to  do 
best.  A  little  pains  taken  in  this  way  at  the  outset  will  repay  the 
trouble.  J-  S. 


AMERICAN  BLACKBERRIES  IN  ENGLAND. 
At  last  these  remarkable  fruits  have  had  a  little  attention  from 
one  of  our  best  gardeners.  "  For  the  last  two  years,"  writes  Mr. 
Tillery,  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  "I  have  grown  great  crops 
of  Lawton  American  Blackberry,  and  find  it  to  make  a  capital 
preserve  when  mixed  with  a  few  Apples  to  take  off  the  sweetness. 
Wet  seasons  like  the  present  seem  to  suit  it  best,  for  the  bushes 
are  loaded  with  fruit  of  a  far  larger  and  firmer  consistence  in  flesh, 
and  of  a  better  flavour  than  the  common  English  Blackberry.  I 
believe  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  American  Blackberries,  but 
the  Lavrton  is  the  only  one  I  have  yet  cultivated.  I  grow  the  plants 
of  it  in  rows,  like  Raspberries,  selecting  two  or  three  of  the 
strongest  shoots  made  in  the  summer,  and  after  cutting  away  the 
fruiting  canes  when  they  have  done  bearing  in  the  autumn,  the 
young  shoots  are  tied  up  to  stakes  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  like 
Raspberry  stakes.  The  stakes,  however,  must  be  longer  than  for 
Raspberries,  for  this  Blackberry  is  a  very  strong,  rampant  grower, 
like  many  of  the  English  sorts,  and  the  more  room  it  has  the  larger 
will  be  the'  growth.  The  soil  it  does  well  on  here  is  very  strong, 
with  a  clay  snbsoil,  but  I  should  think  any  soil  woidd  suit  the  plants, 
if  they  were  well  watered  in  dry  summers  during  the  flowering 
time.  There  being  a  great  paucity  of  fruit  this  year  for  the  black- 
birds and  thrushes,  I  expected  they  would  have  commenced  their 
raids  upon  this  Blackbeny  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe,  but  they  seem  to 
let  it  alone,  and  confine  their  attention  to  the  rows  of  the  autumn- 
fruiting  Raspberries  growing  in  tho  same  quarter  of  the  garden. 
The  first  year  I  fruited  this  Blackberry  I  saved  some  of  tho 
fruit  for  seed ;  and  having  raised  some  young  plants,  I  have  dis- 
tributed and  planted  them  in  some  of  the  hedge-rows  and  planta- 
tions about,  so  that  they  will  very  likely  multiply  and  replenish  the 
Blackberry-pickers'  baskets  with  their  fruit.  The  Lawton  Blackberry 
is  very  distinct  in  its  foliage  from  oui-s,  its  leaves  being  more 
laciniated,  and  of  a  deeper  green  colour,  and  keep  nearly  so  all 
through  the  winter." 


KEEPING  FRUIT. 
A  FEW  principles  are  important  in  keping  fruit,  particularly  Apples. 
The  first  is  coolness  of  temperature.  If  too  warm,  they  (the  Apples) 
wiU  mature — so  that  temperature  is  the  important  thing.  Keep  as 
cool  as  possible  for  long  keeping.  A  little  frost,  gradually  let  out, 
does  not  seem  to  hurt.  A  low,  uniform  temperature,  say  at  40^  or  a 
little  below,  just  avoiding  the  frost,  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  tho  line 
of  temperature,  so  far  as  Apples  are  concerned,  and  other  fruit  comes 
uuder  the  same  general  head.  It  is  no  difficulty  to  keep  this  point 
in  the  winter,  only  be  sure  and  have  your  cellar  or  fruit-room  warm 
enough  to  withstand  the  heaviest  cold.  If  in  the  warm  days  there  is 
a  tendency  to  too  much  warmth  open  the  windows  or  doors,  do  not 
neglect  them.  The  next  great  consideration — and  it  is  almost 
equally  great  with  the  first — is,  the  hygi-ometric  condition.  If 
too  moist,  you  may  be  stu'e  your  fruit  will  rot — will  mould.  If  too 
dry,  it  will  shrink — that  is,  lose  its  moisture — and  this  is  almost  as 
bad  as  rotting.     Much  can  be  done  by  regulation  here,  even  if  tho 
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apartment  is  inclined  to  one  or  the  otlier  extreme.  Where  there  is 
much  moisture,  open  bins  will  keep  your  fruit  either  from  rotting  or 
shrinking.  So  will  open  barrels  where  there  is  less  moisture ;  they 
require  a  drier  atmosphere,  as  they  are  more  confined.  Closed  tight 
in  a  damp  room,  they  are  suro  to  spoil :  wo  have  known  them  to  bo 
a  sunken  mass  of  rot  and  mould.  If  tho  air  is  quite  dry,  the  barrel 
is  the  thing,  cither  shut  tight  or  merely  covered  over.  We  have 
kno\vn  Spitzenbergs  to  come  out  in  April,  headed  close,  almost  in  the 
same  condition  as  they  went  in.  Thoy  wore  more  matured,  and  were 
highly  coloured.  These  were  headed  up  in  the  autumn  and  put  into 
tho  cell.ir,  a  dry  one,  and  left  there  till  April  untouched.  Growing 
rank  and  watery  (in  a  wet  season)  fruit  will  not  keep  so  well,  and 
the  winters  are  sometimes  more  moist.  Where  there  is  a  condition 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry — that  is,  not  known  for  its  extreme — this 
is  what  is  wanted,  and  most  cellars  are  of  this  kind.  It  is  therefore  in 
general  safe  to  trust  Apples  to  barrels,  covered  up,  whether  absolutely 
tight  or  with  a  little  air  circulating.  Wo  prefer  the  latter  as  a 
general  thing.  We  usually  let  our  fruit  sweat  in  outbuildings  before  we 
store  it  for  winter.  This  is  at  least  a  safe  plan,  and  therefore  we  prac- 
tise it.  There  would  be  more  uniformity  of  temperature  and  moisture 
were  it  immediately  taken  to  tho  cellar,  but  the  sweating  which 
would  follow  would  be  long  and  profuse.  Never  touch  fruit  after  it 
is  put  in  its  winter  quarters.  If  it  is  "  bound  to  rot,"  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  some  people's  fruit,  why  it  will  rot — and  it  will  rot  the 
faster,  and  much  faster,  if  yon  try  to  save  it  by  sorting,  but  particu. 
larly  by  wiping  also.  This  removes  the  coat  (an  oily  covering), 
which  is  a  protection,  and  a  decided  one — one  nature  seems  to  have 
provided  for  that  purpose.  In  the  spring  sound  fruit  treated  in  this 
way  is  siu'e  to  last  but  a  littlo  while.  When  once  rot  has  set  in,  the 
fruit  should  be  used  at  once,  what  is  good  of  it,  but  handle  no  faster 
than  you  use  it. — Cultivator. 


The  "Apple  Cure."— It  appears,  from  the  New  Torh  Tribune 
that  the  best  food  for  animals  is  Apples.  Two  cows  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  illness  have,  it  is  stated,  been  entirely  cured  by  Apples.  A 
horse,  given  over  by  veterinary  surgeons,  and  turned  out  in  a  field  to 
die,  got  access  to  an  Apple  tree,  ate  what  he  wanted,  and  imme. 
diately  showed  signs  of  improved  health.  His  owner,  acting  on  the 
hint,  fed  the  beast  daily  on  a  peck  of  Apples,  and  in  a  week  "  you 
couldn't  have  bought  that  horse  for  100  dollars."  Three  cows  were 
seen  tied  up  in  a  barn  "  mourning  for  something."  They  were  given 
half  a  bushel  of  Apples,  which  they  eagerly  consumed,  and,  ceasing 
their  lamentations,  took  peaceably  to  their  hay.  Some  interestino- 
experiments  to  test  the  value  of  Apples  for  milch  cows  have  also  been 
made,  and  been  entirely  successful.  The  C'oiiraiit,  an  American  paper, 
says  that  "  q  large  cow,  something  along  in  years,"  feeding  exclu- 
sively  on  summer  pasture,  and  producing  four  wine  quarts  daily, 
was,  on  the  1st  of  August,  put  on  a  diet  of  four  quarts  of  Apples 
night  and  morning.  The  quantity  was  increased  until,  at  the  end  ef 
a  week,  she  was  eating  a  bushel  of  the  hardest,  sourest  mndfall 
Apples  each  day.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Apples  as  to  bring  her  pro- 
duce  of  milk  from  four  quarts  to  rather  more  than  six  quarts  per  diem. 
Another  cow,  by  means  of  half  a  bushel  of  Apples  night  and  morn- 
ing, was  induced  to  give  a  daily  yield  of  twelve  to  fourteen  quarts  of 
milk.  Similar  experiments  with  other  cows  produced  like  happy 
results,  and  although  in  this  country  we  have  not  Apples  enough  to 
make  dumplings  for  ourselves,  yet  this  plan  of  feeding  cattle  with 
Apples,  and  curing  them  of  disease  with  that  diet,  is  well  worth  tho 
attention  of  rich  owners  of  stock,  to  whom  a  heavy  greengrocer's 
bill  is  a  trifle  ;  and  young  veterinary  surgeons,  who  are  at  a  loss  for 
novelties,  might  make  fortunes  by  starting  the  "  Apple  cure." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


standard  Currants.— lu  tlic  fino  old  kitclien  garden  at  Wollaton  Hall, 
Notts,  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  standard  Curriints.  The  stocks  are 
some  3  or  4  feet  higli,  and  I  have  seen  them  heavily  laden  with  fruit  of  fine 
quality.  They  are  very  ornamental  in  appearance,  aild  do  not  take  up  the  space 
required  by  dvrarf  bushes  of  equal  productiveness.  When  grown  in  this  manner 
the  borders  below  them  can  be  planted  with  Lettuce,  Endive,  or  other  small 
salading.  This  method  of  growing  bush  fruit  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  villa 
gardens,  where  space  has  to  be  made  the  most  of.— P.  W.  B. 

Pears  and  Plums  for  a  North  Wall.— Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
the  name  of  two  or  three  Pears  that  would  succeed  on  a  north  wall.— Ttro, 
0.rford.  [As  regards  Pears  succeeding  on  a  north  wall,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  season.  In  warm  summers  I  have  grown  Beurro  d'Amanlis  for  an  early 
variety,  Louise  Bonne  for  mid  season,  and  Winter  Nelis  tor  a  late  sort,  with 
success,  and  their  flavour  has  been  good.  Beurre  Diel  has  succeeded  with  me 
and  borae  good  crops  even  in  bad  seasons,  which,  if  not  fit  for  dessert,  did  very 
well  for  stewing.  I  should,  however,  advise  "  Tyi-o  "  to  plant  a  tree  or  two  of 
Coe's  Golden-drop  Plum  ou  his  north  wall,  for  I  find  it  higher  flavoured  when 
grown  on  that  aspect  than  on  any  other. — William  Tilleey,  Tf'clheck.^ 


THE     A  RBQR E  T  U  M  . 

FOREST  SCENERY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Most  people  know  that  British  Columbia  is  the  country  of  the 
Douglas  Fir,  where  that  giant  of  the  forest  reaches  it.s  highest 
stage  of  (iovelopment,  rushing  up  to  the  amazing  height  of 
2.50  or  300  feet.  AVith  us  it  sends  out  vast  arms  from  the 
trunk,  stretching  far  out  on  every  side ;  there  the  branches 
are  so  short  and  closely  packed  in  by  surrounding  trees  that 
nothing  but  a  clo.sc  stifled  congregation  of  stems  is  seen,  with 
the  foliage  high  up  in  the  heavens,  excluding  the  light  and 
casting  a  deep  gloom  over  the  sunless  vegetable  mould  in  which 
the  trees  grow.  In  fact  the  common  saying  "  one  cannot  see 
wood  for  trees  "  is  literally  true  of  such  a  scene  so  hemmed  iu 
is  one  by  them  on  every  side.  But  there  is  another  aspect 
of  these  forests  which  is  equally  frequent  and  equally 
characteristic.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  Douglas  Fir  is 
that  its  timber  forms  excellent  firewood  even  when  green,  and 
in  dead  trees  the  bark  and  wood  are  often  so  full  of  resin  as  to 
burn  like  a  torch.  Owing  to  this  combustibility  extensive 
forests  of  this  tree  get  burned  every  year,  taking  tire  from 
various  causes.  No  doubt  they  often  take  fire  from  mere 
friction  of  the  dead  branches  caused  by  the  wind.  Still  oftener 
the  carelessness  of  the  Indians  or  white  men  originate  them 
by  leaving  their  camp  fires  unextinguished,  not  to  speak  of 
occasions  on  which  for  the  most  trifling  causes  the  Indians 
originate  them  purposely  and  recklessly ;  lightning  too  adds 
to  the  number,  and  the  volcanoes  in  some  parts  of  the  couuti-y 
(Mount  Saint  Helens  and  Mount  Rainier),  when  iu  action 
devastate  whole  tracts  in  their  vicinity  by  the  burning  ashes 
which  they  eject.  When  the  Pacific  Raih-oad  exploratory 
party  made  its  ascent  of  the  Cascade  range  they  passed  for 
days  through  dead  forests,  which  they  supposed  might  have 
been  burnt  by  ignition  from  this  cause  several  years  before; 
but  large  tracts  were  on  fire  at  the  same  time,  filling  the  air 
with  smoke,  so  that  they  could  not  see  the  surrounding 
country  for  several  days. 

Similar  scenes  occur,  from  one  cause  or  other,  in  all  the 
great  forests  of  Oregon,  Washington  County,  and  British 
Columbia.  One  who  has  seen  them  thus  describes  one  of 
these  fires:— "It  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  by  night  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  fearful  element  through  the  close- 
grown  trees  ;  the  hissing  of  the  flames  enveloping  the  green 
limbs,  the  crashing  of  falling  logs,  and  the  clouds  of  belching 
smoke  that  darken  the  star-lit  sky,  the  lurid  glare  and  fitful 
light,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  hills  and  woods  are  seen 
starting  from  obscurity  into  view  to  sink  again  iuto  thicker 
darkness.  These,  with  all  the  minor  concomitants  of  such  a 
scene,  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  which  can  never  be 
efl^aced."  The  forest,  long  after  the  fires  have  been  extin- 
guished, wears  a  burnt  aspect;  but  by -and-by  nature  reasserts 
her  power.  The  dead  trees  fall,  and  they  are  succeeded 
by  a  growth  of  young  trees,  which  rapidly  rise  to  replace 
the  old. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  however  great  the  fertility  of 
nature,  and  how  unbounded  soever  her  resources  in  that 
exceptionally  favoured  region,  she  could  never  keep  pace  with 
such  constantly  recurring  destruction — where  the  growth  of 
centuries  is  consumed  in  a  few  days  or  weeks — and  it  is 
undoubted,  now,  when  the  white  man  is  one  of  the  factors, 
that  the  end  of  these  magnificent  forests  must  come,  and  that 
these  fires  will  bear  their  share  in  hastening  on  the  event — 
but  it  is  yet  distant.  The  vast  extent  of  these  forests  will 
yet  bear  a  great  deal  of  burning  without  its  making  any 
perceptible  effect  upon  them.  There  is  this  important  differ- 
ence between  the  fires  which  take  place  in  the  forests  in  British 
Columbia  and  Oregon  and  those  which  occur  in  the  prairies, 
and  which  run  on  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
that  they  are  located  iu  districts  which  are  much  intersected 
by  mountains  and  streams ;  and  though  terrible  in  appearance, 
they  are  always  circumscribed  in  extent,  as  the  mountain 
spurs  and  jutting  rocks,  with  the  windings  of  the  streams, 
form  impassable  checks  to  the  most  furious  fire.  The  scene 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  occurs  towards  the  higher 
portion  of  a  mountain,  where  the  trees  suffer  more  from  fierce 
winds  and  cold  than  they  do  on  the  foot-hills  or  low  grounds. 

A.M. 
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CONIFERS  FOR  GENERAL  PLANTING. 


Is  there  any  valid  reason  why  such  a  goodly  number  of  the  Conifers 
introduced  of  lato  years  should  be  regarded  aa  subjects  only  for  tho 
patch  of  dressed  ground,  and  tho  iramodiato  vicinity  of  the  house, 
and  be  altogether  ignored  in  tho  calcalations  of  the  general  planter  ? 
We  trow  not.  On  the  contrary,  wo  are  of  opinion  that  many  of 
them  now  sheltered  and  coddled,  and  fed  with  dainty  pabulum,  would 
find  themselves  much  more  at  home  if,  instead  of  as  domestic  pets, 
they  were  treated  as  ferm  ■natitrn-,  and  allowed  to  take  their  place 
with  the  ordinary  forest  trees  and  their  kindred  Larch  and  Sprnce, 
Scotch  and  Silver  Firs,  on  moorland  and  mountain,  hill  and  brae-side, 
glen  and  valley.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  they  cease  to  be  toys  with 
the  suburban  amateur,  who  plants  the  giant  Wellingtoniaor  the 
equally  gigantic  Sequoia,  &c.,  in  the  e.^panse  of  turf  some  10  or  12 
feet  square  before  his  hall  door,  and  when  they  aro  no  longer  looked 
upon  by  our  country  re.sidents  as  merely  ornamental  evergreens, 
expensive  to  buy,  troublesome  to  care,  only  to  be  sparsely  dotted 
here  and  there  in  dainty  spots  about  their  dwellings,  and  form  a  per- 
centage of  all  general  plantings,  that  we  shall  get  a  true  notion  of 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  marvellous  development  and  economic 
value.  Such  of  our  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  planting,  or  know 
anything  of  tree  lore,  need  not  be  told  that  but  few  of  our  ordinary 
forest  trees  are  racy  of  the  soil,  or  that  the  majority  are  aliens,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that  at  no  distant  day 
many  of  the  recently  introduced  Conifers  will,  too,  form  no  incon- 
siderable percentage  of  our  woods  and  plantations.  The  rapidity  of 
growth  and  timber-producing  powers  of  many  of  the  species  recom- 
mend them  strongly  to  the  notice  of  any  one  about  to  plant,  either 
with  a  view  to  effect,  shelter,  or  i^rofit.  The  impression  above 
alluded  to,  as  well  as  that  of  fancied  scarcity  and  high  prices,  act 
as  deterrents  and  prevent  many  from  even  thinking  of  them  who 
would  set  seriously  about  planting  them  if  these  impressions  and 
fancies  were  once  removed. — Farmers'  Gazette. 


FORESTS  AND  RAIN. 

A  LATE  number  of  Nature  contained  some  clear  and  sensible  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  on  which  ao  much  doubtful  matter  has  been 
written.  To  what  extent  the  climate  of  any  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  can  be  changed  by  human  labour  is  still  an  open  question. 
Certain  districts  of  the  globe  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
condemned  by  Nature  to  perpetual  sterility.  The  arid  deserts  of 
Africa  and  Central  Asia,  the  frozen  realms  of  Siberia,  appear  aa  if 
predestined  to  a  gloomy  lifeless  solitude.  To  reclaim  them  to  human 
control  and  human  habitation  may  be  one  of  the  problems  of  the  future. 
That  climates  have  changed  materially  within  recent  times,  we  know 
as  a  historic  fact.  Macaulay  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  damp 
fogs  and  perpetual  rain-clouds  with  which  our  island  was  invested 
during  the  period  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons. 
Much  of  the  amelioration  of  climate  which  has  since  taken  place  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  fen  districts  have  been  drained  ;  but  the  main  agent  has 
probably  been  the  destruction  of  the  forests  which  then  clothed  a  lai"ge 
portion  of  the  island.  The  mode  in  which  forests  act  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  much  misunderstood.  Even  in 
an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of  so  well-informed  a 
journal  as  the  PallMall  Gazette,  it  is  affirmed  that  this  effect  is  due  to 
the  attraction  exercised  by  trees  on  the  rain-clouds.  The  principle 
by  which  trees  act  in  effecting  this  is,  however,  at  least  mainly,  by  acting 
as  pumps  in  drawing  up  the  superfluous  moisture  from  the  soil. 
The  most  trustworthy  experiments  show  that,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, plants  have  no  power  of  absorbing  through  their  leaves  water, 
either  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous  state  ;  their  supplies  are  obtained  entirely 
through  their  roots ;  and  the  superfluous  moisture  is  evaporated  from 
the  leaves.  The  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  thus  delivered  into  the  at- 
mosphere by  vegetation  is  enormous,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
careful  investigations  by  French  and  German  botanists.  Von  Petteu- 
kof  er  recently  detailed  some  experiments  on  the  amount  of  evaporation 
from  an  Oak  tree,  made  during  the  whole  period  of  its  summer  growth. 
He  found  the  amount  to  increase  from  May  to  July,  and  then  decrease 
till  October.  The  number  of  leaves  on  the  tree  he  estimates  at  751,592, 
and  the  total  amount  of  evaporation  in  the  year  at  539-16  centi- 
metres of  water.  The  average  depth  of  rainfall  for  the  same  period 
on  the  area  covered  by  the  Oak  tree  would  be  only  65  centimetres ; 
the  amount  of  evaporation  is  thus  8.'-  times  more  than  that  of  the 
rainfall.  The  excess  must  be  drawn  up  by  the  roots  from  a  great  depth ; 
and  thus  trees  prevent  the  gradual  di-ying  of  a  climate,  by  restoring 
to  the  air  the  moisture  which  would  otherwise  be  carried  to  the  sea 
by  streams  and  rivers.  The  immediate  result,  therefore,  of  the 
diminution  of  forests  in  a  thickly-wooded  country  will  be  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  the  annual  rainfall  that  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the 


natural  drainage  of  the  country,  and  proportionately  to  decrease  the 
amo>mt  returned  insensibly  to  the  atmosphere,  which  then  condenses 
into  rain  and  cloud.  Within  certain  limits  it  is  obvious  that  this 
must  be  an  unmixed  good ;  but  as  the  country  becomes  more  and 
more  thickly  populated,  and  tho  land  more  valuable  for  habitation  or 
culture,  the  danger  rather  lies  in  the  other  extreme,  that  the  country 
will  become  so  denuded  of  forests  as  to  render  the  climate  too  dry  for 
the  profitable  pursuit  of  agriculture.  This  has,  in  fact,  taken  place 
of  late  years  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  demand  the  most  serious  at- 
tention. 


PLANTING  TREES. 

The  inducements  to  create  property  by  tree-planting  are  so  many 
and  so  powerful,  that,  to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  possess  the 
means,  little,  I  hope,  need  be  said  to  urge  them  to  the  employing  of 
those  means.  Occasions  enough  will  offer  for  showing  how  quickly 
the  profits  come.  But,  still  there  are  some  persons,  who  possess 
such  means,  who  are  well  assured  of  the  ultimate  gain,  but  who  are, 
nevertheless,  discouraged  by  the  thought  that  they  shall  not  live  to 
see  tho  actual  pecuniary  product  of  their  undertaking,  and  who, 
according  to  the  idea  of  that  dismal  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson,  begin  to 
think  of  dying  when  they  are  exhorted  to  plant  a  tree.  Let  all 
such  attend  to  the  lesson  given  them  in  La  Fontaine's  beautiful  Fable 
of  the  "  Old  Man  and  the  Three  Young  Men,"  the  wise,  the  generous, 
the  noble  sentiments  of  which  ought  to  be  implanted  in  every  human 
breast. 

Un  octogenaii-e  plantoit. 
Passe  eucor  de  hatir;  mais  'planter  h  cet  age. 
Disoient  trois  jouvenceaux,  enfants  da  voiainage 
Assurement  il  radotoit. 
Car,  au  nom  des  dieux,  je  vons  prie. 
Quel  fruit  de  ce  labeur  pouvez-vous  recueillir  ? 
Autant  qu'nn  patriarche  il  vous  faudroit  vieillir. 

A  quoi  bon  charger  votre  vie 
Des  soins  d'un  avenir  qui  n'est  pas  fait  pour  vous  ? 
Ne  songez  desormais  qu'a  vos  erreurs  passees. 
Quittez  le  long  espoir  et  les  vastes  pensees; 
Tout  cela  ne  oonvient  qu'a  nous. 
II  ne  oonvient  pas  a  vous-memes, 
Repartit  le  vicillard.    Tout  etablissement 
Vient  tard  et  dure  pen.     La  main  des  Parques  blemes 
De  vos  jours  et  des  miens  se  joue  egalement. 
Nos  termes  sent  pareUs  par  leur  courte  duree. 
Qui  de  nous  des  claries  de  la  voute  azuree 
Doit  jouir  le  dernier  ?  Est-il  aucuu  moment 
Qui  vous  puisse  assm-er  d'un  second  seulement  ? 
Mes  arriere-neveux  me  devront  cet  ombrage  : 

He  hien  !  defendez-vous  au  sage 
De  se  donner  des  soins  pour  le  plaisir  d'autrui  ? 
Cela  meme  est  un  fruit  que  je  goute  aujourd'hui : 
J'en  puis  jouir  demain,  et  quelqnes  jours  encore  ; 
Je  puis  enfiu  compter  I'aurore 
Plus  d'une  fois  sm*  vos  tombeaux. 
Le  vieillard  eut  raison  :  I'uu  des  trois  jouvenceaux 
Se  noya  d^s  le  port,  allant  a  I'Amerique  ; 
L'autre,  afiu  de  monter  aux  grandes  dignites, 
Dans  les  emplois  de  Mars  servant  la  repubhque, 
Par  un  coup  imprevu  vit  ses  jours  emportes ; 

Le  troisieme  tomba  d'un  arbre  ' 

Que  lui-meme  il  voulut  enter  ; 
Et  pleures  du  vieiUard,  il  grava  sur  leur  marbre 
Ce  que  je  viens  de  raconter. 
To  translate  this  is  like  an  attempt  to  make  a  thing  to  resemble 
the  rainbow ;  and,  therefore,  I  beg  those  who  may  happen  not  to 
understand  French,  to  be  pleased  to  receive,  from  my  pen,  the  follow- 
ing statements  of  the  mere  prosaic  meaning  of   these  words  of  this 
absolutely  inimitable  writer,   who,  in  marks  of  simplicity  the  most 
pleasing  that  ever  followed  the  movements  of  a  pen,  has,  on  numerous 
subjects,  left,  to  ages  unborn,  philosophy  the  most  profound  and 
sentiments  the  most  ]  ust  and  exalted. 

A  man  of  fourscore  w!is  planting  trees.  "To  6i(i!t!might  pass;  but, 
to  plant  at  such  an  age  !"  exclamed  throe  young  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. "  Surely,"  said  they,  *'  you  are  doating ;  for,  in  God's  name,  what 
■retnard  can  you  receive  for  this,  unless  you  were  to  Uve  as  long  as  one  of 
the  Patriarchs  ?  What  fjood  can  there  be  in  loading  your  life  with  cares 
about  a  time  which  you  are  destined  never  to  see  ?  Pray  devote  the  rest 
of  your  life  to  thoughts  on  your  past  errors ;  give  up  distant  and  grand 
expectations  :  these  become  only  us  yomig  men." — ''  They  become  not 
even  you,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  All  we  do  comes  late,  and  is  quickly 
gone.  The  pale  hand  of  fate  sports  equally  with  your  days  and  with  mine. 
'I'he  shortness  of  our  lives  puts  us  all  on  a  level.  Who  can  say  which  of 
us  shall  last  behold  the  light  of  heaven  ?  Can  any  moment  of  your  lives 
secure  you  even  a  second  moment  ?  My  great  grand-children  will  owe 
shady  groves  to  me.  And,  do  you  blame  me  for  providing  delight  for 
others  ?  Why,  the  thought  of  this  is,  of  itself,  a  reward  which  I  already 
enjoy  ?  I  may  enjoy  it  to-moiTOw,  and  for  some  days  after  that;  nay,  I 
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may  more  tliau  once  even  see  tlie  sun  rise  on  your  graves."  The  old  man 
•was  right  ;  one  of  the  three,  ambitious  to  see  the  new  world,  was  drowned 
in  the  port ;  another,  pursuing  fame  in  the  service  of  Mars,  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  an  unexpected  shot  ;  the  third  fell  from  a  tree,  on  which  he 
himself  was  putting  a  graff  j  and  the  old  man,  lamenting  their  sad  end, 
engraved  on  their  tomb  the  story  here  related. — -W.  Cobbett. 


The  Rose  Acacia. — Mr.  Gordon  could  not  have  introduced  to 
our  notice  (see  p.  531,  vol.  ii.)  a  more  beautiful  plant  in  the  form  of 
a  shrub  than  the  Rose  Acacia.  Mongredien  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  small 
tree,"  but  I  have  never  seen  it  anything  like  what  could  be  called  a 
tree.  In  the  grafted  form  (in  which  I  have  only  seen  it),  it  never 
seems  to  "  take  "  well  on  the  stock,  and  I  have  seen  many  plants  of 
it  blown  off  at  the  graft.  A  short  time  ago  I  had  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  a  fine  bush  of  it  by  the  wind  blowing  it  off  the  stock  in  that  way. 
I  have  always  taken  it  for  granted  that  this  shrub  would  not  thrive 
on  its  own  roots,  and  if  any  one  has  it  growing  on  its  own  roots  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  thrives  in  that  way.  This 
Acacia  has  a  pretty  effect  on  a  wall,  but  it  is  in  the  bush  form  in 
which  its  grandeur  is  seen  to  most  advantage,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
that  so  well  repays  high  culture  as  this  plant. — Ga\s.  M'DoN.iLD, 
PhcEnix  Park,  Dublin. 

CinclLona  Cultivation  in  India. — There  are  now  2,636,580 
Cinchona  plants  in  the  Government  plantationsou  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
without  counting  those  of  private  planters.  The  largest  trees  are 
30  feet  high,  and  3  feet  in  girth  round  the  trunk.  The  area  covered 
by  the  plantations  amounts  to  upwards  of  950  acres.  Daring  last 
year  7,295  lbs.  of  excellent  bark  were  sold  in  the  London  market, 
realising  prices  from  2s.  3d.  to  23.  lOd.  the  pound  ;  and  35,072  lbs. 
were  supplied  to  the  local  manufactory,  making  a  total  value  of 
£1,600.  While  the  original  outlay  for  introducing  this  important 
cultivation  in  India  will  soon  be  repaid  to  the  state  with  interest, 
hundreds  of  natives  of  India  are  annnally  cured  by  the  quinine 
febrifuge  manufactured  from  bark  grown  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills. 
The  grand  object  of  this  beneficent  measure  has  thus  been  attained, 
by  the  provision  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  febrifuge  at  so  cheap 
a  rate  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  population  at  large. — Ocean 
Higlnoays. 

The  New  Drug,  the  Eucalyptus  globulus. — Fever  of  a 
malarious  character  continues  to  prevail  in  the  Mauritius,  the  extent 
of  its  prevalence  as  well  as  its  severity  varying  much  with  the 
season — that  is  to  say,  increasing  in  the  hot,  and  diminishing  during 
the  cold  weather.  We  understand  that  the  employment  of  quinine 
has  been  in  a  large  measure  discontinued  in  favour  of  the  Euca- 
lyptus globulus,  which  is  considered  by  many  who  have  watched  its 
administration  to  have  proved  of  real  service,  and  a  good  substitute 
for  the  former  very  expensive  alkaloid.  The  Mauritius  offers, 
unhappily,  a  large  field  for  testing  the  properties  of  this  drug,  and 
we  shall  await  the  results  of  further  experience  in  that  island  with 
interest.  At  present  there  is  only  one  tree  in  existence  in  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  but  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Mauritius 
are  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Eucalyptus,  and  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  are  thriving.  The  leaves  are  sold  at  sixpence 
an  ounce,  and  an  infusion  of  these  is  the  popular  method  of  adminis- 
tering the  drug. — Lancet.  [This  tree  grows  rapidly  over  a  vast 
area  in  temperate  climes,  as  in  southern  Europe  and  California.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Need  of  Timber  Trees.— People  forget  that  while  the  supply  of  timber  is 
limited  the  demand  increa^rcs  and  accelerates  the  day  of  scarcity.  At  no 
very  distant  period,  material  for  implements,  ships,  and  buildin;?  will  be  com- 
paratively unavailable,  and  children  may  have  very  tangible  reason  for 
appreciating  their  father's  wise  forethought  in  planting  trees. 

Evergreen  Robinias.— At  the  Lyons  Horticultural  Exhibition  there  were 
shown  two  Robinias,  one  by  the  firm  of  MM.  Durousset,  and  the  other  by  that 
of  M.  Morel,  They  are  both  said  to  be  evergreen,  and  if  this  be  true,  will  prove 
valuable  acquisitions  for  purposes  of  ornamentation. 

Conifers  as  Hedge  Plants-— I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  account 
of  Abies  Canadensis  as  an  evergreen  hedge  plant,  and  should  be  very  glad  if 
any  of  yoiu"  readers  would  give  their  opinion  of  Conifers  generally  used  for 
this  purpose.  I  am  trying  Thuja  Lobbi,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  common  Yew, 
and  American  Arbor-vitse,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  report  on  their  respective  merits. 
The  two  last  are,  of  course,  too  well  known ;  but  some  correspondent  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  say  which  of  all  the  Conifers  would  in  five  years  make  the 
best  hedge  as  regards  graceful  habit,  colour,  and  denseness. — J.  H.  W.  T. 

Lawns  and  Trees. — Where  shrubs  and  trees  are  so  freely  introduced  as  to 
balance  in  extent  the  breadth  of  turf,  the  lawn  at  once  loses  all  character,  and 
Bimply  degenerates  into  mere  bits  of  grass,  dividing  clumps  of  shrubs  or 
isolating  fine  trees.  The  amplitude  of  turf  should  so  ])redominate  as  to  com- 
mand and  absorb  attention  independent  of  all  other  embellishment;  and  the 
finest  of  shrubs,  and  choicest  and  rarest  of  trees,  should  never  intrude  them- 
selves, but  appear  in  a  secondary  light  whenever  we  come  to  tho^e  reaches  and 
expanses  of  turf  which  are  the  glory  of  English  gardens.  Let  these  expansions 
of  turf  be  held  inviolate  from  shrubs  or  trees.  Listen  not  to  those  who  would 
talk  about  a  fine  tree  In  the  middle  or  an  Araucaria  or  weeping  Ash  "  just  to 
break  the  breadth  of  turf." — W.  J. 


THE     H  OUSE  HOLD. 

CELERY. 
In  the  cold  and  dreary  winter  season  in  this  country  the  choice  of 
vegetables  is  somewhat  limited,  and  would  seem  to  call  more  than 
ever  for  the  skill  of  the  cook  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  yet  such  is  the 
crudoness,  so  to  speak,  of  British  cookery,  that  it  will  not  condescend 
to  cook  even  the  finest  winter  vegetable  produced  in  these  islands. 
Celery  is  generally  served  raw  as  an  adjunct  to  choose;  and  when 
they  attempt  to  cook  it,  English  cooks,  for  want  of  a  bit  of  thread, 
send  up  a  dish  second  only  in  unseemliness  to  the  orthodox  British 
greens.  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  disparage  the  eating  of  raw 
Celery,  which  has  considerable  merits  of  its  own  ;  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  remark  en  jrassaiii  that  the  practice  of  eating  raw  Celery 
is  no  better  than  that  of  eating  raw  green  Artichokes  or  Tomatoes, 
and  that  I  feel  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  those  who  know  how  to 
eat  for  the  sneers  and  the  gibes  I  evoke  when  I  point  out  the  excel- 
lence of  a  salad  of  raw  Tomatoes,  or  of  a  raw  green  Artichoke,  young 
and  tender,  with  that  simplest  of  all  sauces — oil,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  salt — good  as  it  is  simple.  Raw  Celery,  cnt  up  in  convenient 
pieces,  makes  a  very  good  salad,  and  can  also  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage along  with  Olives,  Beetroot,  hard-boiled  eggs,  anchovies, 
preserved  tunny  fish,  and  sundry  other  things  of  the  kind,  to  com- 
pose compound  salads.  Some  of  these  have  been,  with  questionable 
taste,  dubbed  with  very  grand  names,  as,  for  example,  that  of  a 
celebrated  adventurer  of  the  last  century,  given  by  some  professors 
to  a  salad  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  Celery,  dressed  with  a  mayonnaise 
and  just  a  sovpron  of  Shallot  ;  or  the  name  of  an  equally  celebrated 
actress,  given  to  the  same  salad  when  Truflles  and  German  sausage 
are  added  to  it.  In  using  Celery  for  these  salads,  or  simply  d  I'An. 
glaLfe  with  the  cheese,  a  considerable  quantity  of  waste  occurs;  and 
it  is  the  utilisation  of  this  waste  (the  outside  stalks,  not  the  green 
leaves)  of  which  I  shall  first  treat. 

The  flavour  of  Celery,  if  judiciously  employed,  is  a  great  improve, 
ment  to  many  kinds  of  sauces  and  clear  soups,  down  to  the  original 
stock  pot  itself,  the  fon>:  et  orhjo  of  all  cooking  operations.  Now,  the 
outer  stalk  of  a  head  of  Celery,  if  it  is  only  duly  washed,  will  impart 
the  flavour  just  as  well  as  the  inner  ones,  or  the  heart  of  the  said 
head ;  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  outer  leaves  be  at  band, 
Celery  soup,  olear,or  thick,  white  or  brown,  can  be  made  with  them, 
while  the  hearts  may  be  served  with  cheese  il  VAmjlaise,  or  made 
into  a  salad,  or  constitute  an  entreniH  de  legumes  in  the  manner  that 
I  shall  describe  further  on.  The  common  form  of  making  clear 
Celery  soup  consists  simply  in  boiling  in  some  consoinmi'  a  good 
allowance  of  Celery  trimmings  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  the 
consommt' a  strong  flavour  of  Celery.  It  is  then  duly  clarified  with 
white  of  egg  or  raw  meat,  and  served  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
inner  leaf  of  Celery,  cut  in  small  pieces  of  uniform  size,  and  boiled 
in  water  with  s6me  salt  and  a  little  sugar.  To  make  thick  Celery 
soup  I  would  take  a  quantity  of  the  outer  stalks  of  Celery,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  and  boil  them  in  salted  water  till  quite  done  ;  then  I 
would  cut  up  an  Onion  and  a  Carrot  in  small  dice,  and  fry  them  to  a 
brown  colour  in  butter,  and,  adding  to  them  the  Celery,  I  would  stir 
the  whole  on  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  moistening  the  mixture  with 
stock  ;  and,  having  duly  seasoned  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  I  would 
pass  the  whole  through  a  hair  sieve  ;  then  I  would  dilute  the  result 
with  stock,  and  lastly,  stir  in  oil  the  fire  a  couple  of  yolks  of  egg, 
beaten  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  stock  and  strained,  serving 
the  soup  with  small  dice  of  bread  fried  in  butter.  To  make  thick 
white  soup,  the  Celery  should  be  boiled  till  tender  in  salted  water, 
with  a  blade  of  mace,  an  Onion,  and  whole  pepper;  when  quite  done 
(the  water  being  drained  off),  it  should  be  passed  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  the  pulp  thus  obtained  diluted  with  white  stock  free  from 
fat,  the  soup  being  finished  by  stirring  into  it,  off  the  fire,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  strained  and  beaten  up  with  a  gill  of  cream.  The 
following  are  two  other  formulas  foi  making  thick  white  Celery 
aoup  : — 1.  Blanch  the  Celery  in  water,  then  set  it  to  boil,  cut  up  in 
small  pieces  with  some  milk  and  a  handful  of  Rice,  previously  boiled 
in  water.  When  both  Rice  and  Celery  are  boiled  down  to  a  mash, 
flavour  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  ;  then  pass  the  whole  through 
a  hair  sieve,  dilute  to  the  proper  consistency  with  white  stock  free 
from  fat,  and  finish  by  either  of  these  three  methods,  (a)  Add  a 
pat  of  fresh  butter,  (h)  Stir  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  up 
with  a  little  milk  or  cream,  and  strained,  (c)  Stir  in  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  beaten  up  with  a  little  cold  stock,  and  strained.  2.  Boil 
the  Celery  in  stock.  Melt  a  piece  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  to  it 
half  its  weight  of  flour ;  mix  the  two  well  together  ;  add  the  Celery 
and  stock,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  spices  to  taste  ;  stir  the  w^hole 
well,  and  let  it  boil,  then  pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve;  add  either 
stock  or  milk  if  necessary,  and  finish  as  explained  above.  Small 
dice  of  bread  fried  in  butter  are  usually  served  with  these  soups. 

Celery  sauce  is  made  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  the  above 
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soaps,  but  it  should  be  moro  highly  flavoured  and  of  thicker  con. 
sistcacy,  which  latter  result  is  easily  attained  by  using  a  greater 
quantity  of  flour,  that  form  being  the  best  when  a  sauce,  and  not 
a  soup,  is  to  bo  made.  That  a  well-made  Celery  sauce  is  one  of  tho 
best  adjuncts  to  braised  and  boiled  poultry,  and  most  white  meats, 
hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned.  A  Celery  sauce  made  still  thicker 
merges  into  what  is  termed  a  puree  proper,  or  in  English  might  be 
called  mashed  Celery;  and  this  also  is  a  very  good  adjunct  to  cutlets 
or  fillets  of  white  meat,  or  may  be  served  alone  with  fried  sippets 
of  bread  round  it,  and  eke  a  garnish  of  hard.boiled  or  of  poached 
eggs.  To  so  prepare  Celery,  less  moisture  as  well  as  less  flour 
should  be  used ;  and  as  for  the  flavouring,  that  remains  the  same, 
to  be  regulated  only  by  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  cook — qualities 
which  no  directions  of  mine  could  possibly  give  that  individual  if 
she  have  them  not.  The  common  form  for  making  a  puree  of  Celery 
to  bo  served  as  a  vegetable  would  be  as  follows : — Boil  the  Celery 
in  water  with  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  an  Onion,  whole  pepper,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  salt  to  taste.  When  thoroughly  done,  drain  all 
the  water  off,  and  pass  tho  Celery  through  a  hair-sieve.  Melt  a 
large  piece  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  a  little  flour,  stir  well ; 
then  add  the  Celery  pulp,  stir  the  whole  till  quite  hot,  and  serve. 
A  little  grated  nutmeg  may  be  added  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  a 
pinch  of  powdered  sugar  is  not  amiss  in  any  of  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, all  of  which  can  be  carried  out  with  the  outer  st.ilks  of 
the  Celery.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  but  that  of  economy, 
why  the  inner  part  of  the  Celery  should  not  be  used ;  but  if  due 
attention  is  given  to  the  proper  washing  of  the  stalks,  and  to  the 
proportions  of  the  flavouring,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  manipula- 
tion, no  perceptible  improvement  will  be  gained  by  using  the  inner 
part. 

Coming  now  to  the  cooking  of  this,  I  should  first  observe  that  the 
main  reason  why  stewed  Celery  a  I'Anglaise  is  so  uninviting  is,  that 
each  particular  head  is  not  properly  trimmed  and  tied  up  as  it  should 
be.  All  the  heads  of  Celery  should  be  cut  to  the  same  length,  and 
the  roots  trimmed  all  alike ;  then  each  head  should  be  tied  with  a 
piece  of  thread  (to  be  removed  at  the  time  of  serving).  Let  no  one 
cry  out  that  this  is  unnecessary  advice.  I  hope  there  are  cooks  iu 
this  country  who  know  their  business  ;  it  is  not  for  them  I  write.  I 
write  for  those  who  do  not,  and  they  are  unhappily  the  majority. 
The  simplest  form  of  cooking  Celery,  when  duly  prepared  as  above, 
is  to  boil  it  in  salted  water  with  an  Onion,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  some 
whole  pepper ;  when  done  it  should  be  carefully  strained,  freed  from 
the  threads,  arranged  neatly  on  a  dish  (not  on  a  piece  of  toast— to 
my  mind  an  abominable  practice),  and  served  with  a  plain  sauce 
blanche,  i.  e.,  melted  butter  into  which  have  been  stirred  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  and  the  juice  of  a  Lemon.  Instead  of  this  sauce  may  be  used, 
sundry  others,  c.  3.,  Tomato,  Bechamel,  Souhise,  ravigotte,  poiirade,' 
piquante,  &c.  The  next  mode  is  this.  The  Celery  is  first  parboiled, 
then  laid  in  a  saucepan  on  a  bed  of  slices  of  bacon,  with  sliced 
Carrots  and  Onions,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  white  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  a  few  cloves,  and  a  blade  of  mace  ;  enough  stock  is  added 
to  just  cover  the  Celery,  which  is  set  to  stew  very  gently  till  done  ; 
it  is  then  dished  up  with  a  well-made  Spanish  sauce,  or  with  some  of 
the  liciuor  it  has  stewed  in,  duly  reduced,  freed  from  fat,  and  thick- 
ened with  butter  and  flour  in  the  manner  so  often  before  explained. 
Another  form  of  dressing  Celery  is  to  cut  it  in  inch  lengths,  boil  it 
in  plain  water  till  half-done,  then  to  set  it  in  a  saucepan  with  any 
sauce  you  may  fancy— white  or  brown— to  simmer  till  done.  Like 
the  purees,  this  dish  should  be  finished  by  the  addition  of  yolks  of 
eggs  and  Lemon  juice,  if  the  same  be  a  white  one,  or  it  may  be 
finished  by  the  addition  of  a  little  cream,  with  or  without  the  yolk  of 
egg.  Celery  makes  very  good  savoury  fritters ;  but  for  this  purpose 
It  should  be  either  boiled  or  stewed  in  the  first  instance,  and,  being 
cut  into  convenient  pieces  and  well  dried,  dipped  in  batter  and  frie(f. 
Sweet  fritters  can  also  be  made  with  Celery,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
should  be  parboiled  first,  then  cut  up  and  placed  for  some  hours  in  a 
marinade  of  brandy  and  sugar,  after  which  dip  the  pieces  iu  batter 
and  fry. 

I  have  hardly  left  myself  space  to  enumerate  many  varieties  of 
which  the  preparations  I  have  described  are  susceptible,  but  I  will 
conclude  with  a  recipe  for  dressing  Celery  with  bread,  which  may 
commend  itself  to  the  lovers  of  the  piece  of  toast  that  I  so  much 
deprecate.  The  proceeding  is  simple  enough.  Having  parboiled  the 
Celery,  cut  each  head  in  half  lengthwise,  and  stew  it  as  directed 
above.  When  done,  have  some  thin  pieces  of  bread,  cut  in  the  shape 
of  cutlets,  and  fried  in  butter  to  a  light  brown  colour  on  both  sides ; 
dispose  each  piece  of  Celery  on  its  crouton,  arrange  these  in  a  crown 
on  the  dish,  and  serve  with  a  well-made  sauce  Espcfjuoh.  The  Celery 
served  whole  with  a  similar  sauce,  within  a  crown  of  these  croutons, 
each  bearing  a  piece  of  beef  marrow  duly  parboiled,  makes  a  dish,  if 
not  ([uite  fit  for  a  king,  yet  sufficiently  good-for 
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MILNBR  FIELD. 
MiLNER  FiiiLD,  Yorkshire,  the  scat  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  is  situated 
near  the  little  town  of  Saltaire ;  and  Saltaire,  by  the  way,  even 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  deserves  sonic  notice  at  our 
hands,  for,  compared  with  the  filthy  manufacturing  towns, 
familiar  to  us  all,  it  is  a  fair  garden.  This  wonderful  creation  of 
Sir  Titus  Salt's  is  well  known  to  many,  but  we  may  nevertheless 
record  that  Sir  T.  Salt's  determination  to  remove  from  the 
crowded  town  of  Bradford,  and  to  cstablisli  his  vast  works  in  an 
open,  airy  spot,  has  led  him  to  form  a  town  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  please  even  Mr.  Ruskin  himself,  so  free  is  it  from  the 
usual  disagreeable  marks  of  our  manufacturing  "  civilisation" 
and  "  prosperity."  Here  it  is  shown  clearly  enough  that  manu- 
facturing on  a  great  scale  may  be  carried  on  without  neces- 
sarily disfiguring  the  face  of  the  land,  or  being  accompanied 
by  conditions  destructive  to  human  life  or  health.  The  town, 
although  a  small  one,  is  in  possession  of  a  pleasant  little  park, 
the  gift  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  in  which  the  shrubs  and  flowers 
seem  to  thrive  as  well  as  if  50  miles  from  a  factory,  as  indeed 
they  do  everywhere  in  the  town.  The  admirable  club-house, 
presented  to  the  workmen  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  which  cost 
him  £25,000,  and  the  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  place,  we 
must  pass  by,  and  come  at  once  to  the  subject  of  our  present 
notice,  which  is  seen  pleasantly  situated  on  the  hills  about  two 
miles  from  the  town. 

Milner  Field  is  a  new  garden — indeed  it  is  yet  in  process  of 
being  laid  out  by  Mr.  Marnock,  but  enough  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  forcing  department  to  permit  of  us  speaking  of  it, 
assisted  by  the  accompanying  plans  and  details. 

The  principal  houses  are  ranged  side  by  side,  lying  due 
north  and  south ;  they  are  34  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  inside 
measure,  and  are  ten  in  number,  and  with  lean-to  houses  at 
either  end.  All  these  houses  open  into  a  covered  corridor,  so 
that  every  house  can  be  entered  without  exposing  it  to 
cold  winds.  The  walks  in  the  corridors  are  laid  with  3-inch 
thick  Yorkshire  flags,  and  the  paths  of  the  houses  are  laid 
with  cast-iron  plates,  |-  of  an  inch  thick,  and  three  feet  wide, 
diamond  pattern,  supported  on  angle  iron  rails  and  cast-iron 
pillars  every  six  feet ;  this  arrangement  leaves  the  border  free 
for  the  roots  of  the  vines,  &c.,  to  run  under  the  paths.  Out  of 
each  corridor  opens  a  pottiug-shed,  thus  enabling  plants  to  be 
carried  into  it  without  exposing  them  to  the  cold.  The  corri- 
dors are  fitted  up  with  tabling  between  the  doors  of  the  houses, 
for  plants,  and  a  high  shelf  runs  the  whole  length,  for  Straw- 
berries, &c. ;  the  back  walls  are  wired  and  ornamented  with 
flowering  creepers ;  one  corridor  with  stove  and  the  other 
with  cool  climbers.  The  houses  Nos.  6  and  7  are  fitted  up  with 
])its  iu  the  centre,  and  slate  tables  round,  supported  on  angle 
iron  rails  and  cast-iron  pillars  ;  the  tables  are  covered  with 
small  cannel  coal,  which  furnishes  drainage  for  the  pots,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  not  becoming  green,  as  do  spar  and 
stone. 

As  to  ventilation,  the  whole  is  worked  from  the  two  corridors 
by  handles  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  doors  entering  the  houses, 
working  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels  a  perpendicular 
shaft  with  a  double  thread,  which  works  into  a  nut  attached 
to  the  levers  for  raising  the  top  lights.  These  threads  have 
all  been  cut  in  the  lathe,  are  i  inch  (double)  pitch,  and  work 
very  quickly  and  easily.  The  side  ventilation  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  similar  screw  placed  under  the  tabling,  which  opens  and 
shuts  sheet-iron  doors  into  a  ventilating  flue  in  the  brick  wall 
between  the  houses,  running  to  the  outside ;  this  arrangement 
is  found  to  give  ample  ventilation.  Nos.  2,  6,  7,  and  11  have 
side  light  ventilation ;  the  south  lights  in  all  the  houses  open 
if  required ;  there  is  a  rain-water  cistern  in  every  house,  and 
a  hot- water  cistern  (wood)  in  the  boiler  house,  with  a  pipe 
through  the  wall  and  a  tap  in  the  corridor.  This  is  of  large 
size  and  supplies  all  the  warm  water  for  watering  purposes. 
It  is  heated  by  a  coil  of  hot-water  copper  pipes,  so  there  is  no 
fear  of  rust  or  other  damage  to  the  water. 

As  regards  the  heating,  the  whole  of  the  houses  are  warmed 
by  means  of  three  of  Weeks's  patent  duplex  upright  tubular 
boilers ;  one  being  only  for  use  in  an  emergency.  They  are 
so  connected  that  either  one,  two,  or  .ill  three  can  be  worked 
together,  or  any  one  will  work  the  whole  ;  and  any  one  of  them 
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can  be  used  separately,  either  for  the  front  or  back  range,  as 
may  be  desired.  The  boilers  .iro  about  7  feet  high,  and  are 
doing  their  work  admirably.  The  main  pipes  are  6-inch  ones, 
and  run  the  length  of  each  corridor,  branching  out  into  each 
house  under  the  doorways.  Each  house  has  valves  on  both 
flow  and  return  pipes,  as  have  also  the   main   pipes.      The 


valves  used  throughout  are  2-inch,  4-iuch,  and  6-inch  Feet's 
patent  valves,  and  although  costly  in  the  first  instance,  they 
are  certainly  most  complete. 

The  Pine  and  stove  pits  are  made  with  malt-kiln  tiles,  about 
a  foot  square,  supported  on  T  iron  bearers,  an  arrangement 
which  necessitates  a  very  small  amount  of  bottom  heat,  and 


works  most  satisfactorily.  As  these  tiles  seemed  to  us  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  purpose,  we  have  had  engravings  made  of 
them,  showing  a  section  and  a  view  of  each  face.  The  warm 
air  flows  through  the  small  holes,  so  that  it  is  finely  divided  in 
the  mass  of  soil  to  be  heated.  The  Pines  grown  are  princi- 
pally Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  Queens,  and  Charlotte  Roths- 
child ;  and  the  fruiting  house  is  now  full  of  fruit  promising 
to  be  of  very  large  size,  many  being  eight  and  nine  pips  deep. 
The  Vines  planted  are  as  follows  :— No.  8,  all  Black  Ham- 
burghs  ;  10,  all  Muscats  ;  1  and  V2,  late  Vines  ;  9,  various. 
_  The  following  references  apply  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
lies  behind  the  corridor,  viz. 


.  Cart  shed. 
b.  Pot  store. 
e.  Potting  shed. 
d.  Boiler  house. 


--  Tool  and  ditto. 
/.  Potting  shed. 
t/.  Vegetable  shed. 
h.  Bed-room. 


(.   Bed-room. 
L  Living  room. 
k.  Lavatory. 
.  Coal  house. 


n.  Larder. 
r.  Ashes. 
«.  Cold  frames. 
q.  Stable. 


Mr.  Salt  has  been  his  own  architect  and  builder  as  far 
as  these  houses  are  concerned.  The  Mushroom  house  is  fitted 
up  entirely  with  stone  and  iron,  and  the  work  has  been  executed 
throughout  in  the  very  best  manner.  Everything  is  most 
substantial  and  complete,  and  seems  thoroughly  adapted  for  the 
purpose  intended.  The  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  all  the 
largest  houses  open  on  to  a  roomy  corridor  much  facilitates  the 
labours  of  the  gardeners,  and  permits  the  houses  to  be  visited 
in  an  agreeable  manner  in  any  weather.  This,  or  some  similar 
plan,  deserves  general  adoption.  We  hope  to  allude  to  some 
more  interesting  features  of  the  gardens  here  at  another  time. 


A  TKANSATLANTic  contemporary  describes  a  simple  method  of 
covering  fresh  flowers  with  alum  crystallization.  It  is  as  follows  :— 
Make  baskets  of  pliable  copper  wire,  and  wrap  them  with  gauze.  Into 
these  tie  to  the  bottom  Violets,  Ferns,  Geranium  leaves.  Chrysan- 
themums—in fact,  any  flowers  except  full-blown  Roses,  and  sink 
them  m  a  solution  of  alnm  of  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water,  after 
the  solution  has  cooled,  as  their  colours  will  then  be  preserved  in 
their  original  beauty,  and  the  crystallized  alum  will  hold  faster  than 
when  from  a  hot  solution.  When  you  have  a  light  covering  distinct 
crystals  that  cover  completely  the  articles,  remove  carefully,  and 
allow  them  to  drain  for  twelve  hours. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  COLOURED  GLASS. 

Some  interesting  and  instrnctivo  experiments  have  recently  been  made 
on  this  subject  by  M.  Bert,  and  detailed  in  the  Behjique  Horti. 
cole,  as  follows  ; — I  placed  in  large  garden-frames  filled  with  different 
colonred  glasses  tvventy.five  species  of  plants  belonging  to  as  many 
different  families,  including  sun.plants  (as  Mullein,  Milfoil,  &c.), 
those  gi'owing  in  the  shade  (aa  the  Violet,  &c-),  Grasses  (Leeks, 
Cacti),  green  Cryptogams  (Moss,  Club-Moss,  Maiden. hair),  highly 
coloured  red-foliage  plants  (Perilla),  and  Firs.  The  plants  of  each 
species  were  all  of  uniform  size,  and  reared  from  the  same  seed.  One 
of  the  garden  frames  was  fitted  up  with  ordinary  glass,  a  second  with 
white  unpolished  ditto,  a  third  with  well-biackened  glass,  a  fourth  with 
red,  a  fifth  with  yellow,  a  sixth  with  green,  and  a  seventh  with  blue 
glass.  Under  the  spectroscope,  with  a  feeble  jet  of  gas,  the  red 
glass  was  sensibly  monochromatic  ;  the  yellow  allowed  of  the  passage 
of  the  entire  spectrum,  with  a  greater  relative  brilliancy  in  the 
yellow  portion ;  with  the  green  glass,  the  portions  of  the  spectrum 
other  than  the  green  were  extremely  weak,  particularly  the  blue  and 
violet ;  the  blue  glass  stopped  all  the  rays  except  the  blue  and  violet, 
the  red  being  almost  imperceptible.     The  frames  were  so  placed  as 

never  to  receive  the  sun's  light  direct,  in  which  position  they  were 

the  yellow  excepted — very  nearly  monochromatic.  The  operation  of 
planting  having  been  performed  in  advance,  the  frames  were  set  on 
on  June  20th.  On  June  24th  I  sowed  in  each  of  them  several  species 
of  quick  sprouting  seeds,  which  appeared  to  spring  up  almost  instan. 
taneously.  On  July  15,  the  sun  plants  were  dead  in  the  black  and  green 
frames,  very  sickly  in  the  other  coloured  frames,  particularly  in  that 
with  the  red  glass  ;  all  the  other  plants  in  the  coloured  frames  were  in 
bad  condition.  The  mortality  continued  to  increase.  On  August  2nd 
all  the  plants  were  dead  in  the  darkened  frame  except  the  Cactus,  the 
Lemna,  the  Firs,  the  Club-Moss,  and  Maiden-Hair,  which  were  all 
very  sickly.  In  the  green  frame  all  the  plants  were  dead  except  the 
Geranium,  the  Leeks,  the  Celery,  and  the  plants  of  the  species  still 
alone  in  the  dark  frame,  but  all  of  them  doing  very  badly.  The 
mortality  was  less  in  the  red  frame,  and  still  less  in  the  blue  and 
yellow  frames.  The  Perilla  was  dead  in  the  black  and  green  frames, 
and  had  lost  all  its  red  colour  in  the  other  coloured  frames.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  pots  showed  that  these  organs 
were  very  slender  in  those  in  the  black  and  green  frames,  less  so  in 
the  red,  fairly  developed  in  those  grown  in  blue  and  yellow  frames, 
and  very  abundant  in  those  in  the  frames  fitted  with  white  glass. 
On  August  20th  the  situation  had  gained  the  mastery.  In  the  black 
and  green  frames  there  remained  alive  the  Acotyledons  alone,  and 
in  a  very  sickly  condition ;  in  the  red  frames  thes"e  plants  were  also 
sickly,  less  so  in  the  blue  and  the  yellow  frames  ;  as  to  the  other 
plants,  it  seemed  that  the  red  had  proved  more  detrimental  than 
either  the  blue  or  the  yellow.  A  close  examination  showed  that  the 
plants  placed  in  the  red  light  were  much  more  elongated  than  those 
in  the  yellow,  and  in  the  blue  more  especially,  but  their  stems  were 
stronger.  The  grasses  were  more  blanched  in  the  yellow  than  in  the 
blue ;  under  the  blue  light  the  plants  retained  for  some  time  their 
natural  green  tint,  of  a  deeper  shade  than  in  those  under  the  yellow 
frames,  and  a  certain  appearance  of  health  withal.  The  seedling 
plants  disappeared  very  quickly  in  the  black  and  the  green  frames, 
and  next  in  the  red ;  in  the  blue  frames  they  did  better  than  in  the 
yellow.  I  may  add  that  in  the  frames  with  the  uncoloured  glasses 
all  the  plants  continued  to  live  and  grow  a  trifle  less  vigorously  under 
the  unpolished  than  under  the  ordinary  glass.  Taking  into  account 
that  the  yellow  glass  was  only  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
blue,  and  that  it  allowed  of  the  passage  of  rays  of  other  colours  than 
yellow,  while  the  blue  was  monochromatic,  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that — 

1.  Green  is  as  fatal  to  vegetable  life  as  the  total  absence 
of  light.  This  is  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  my  experi. 
ments  on  sensitive  films  (see  Comptes  Rendiix,  vol.  Ixx.,  p.  388, 1870). 
The  fact  had  been  anticipated  and  explained  before  by  M.  Cailletet 
(Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  Ixv.,  p.  322,  1867).  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  that  green  light  has  no  effect  upon  plants.  I  have  found  that 
the  most  strongly. heliotropic  plants  incline  away  from  the  green 
towards  the  red  rays  in  their  efforts  to  escape  obscurity.  2.  Red  is 
a  very  injurious  light,  though  less  so  than  green.  It  produces  a 
remarkable  elongation  of  the  plants.  3.  Yellow  is  far  less  dangerous 
than  the  preceding  colours,  but  more  so  than  blue.  If  the  plants 
lasted  as  long  in  the  yellow  as  in  the  blue  frames,  it  was  due  to  the 
peculiarity  above  referred  to.  4.  Lastly,  all  colours,  taken  alone,  are 
detrimental  to  plant.life  ;  their  union  in  the  proportions  constituting 
onUnanj  or  white  light  is  requisite  to  healthy  vegetation,  and  it  there 
fore  behoves  horticulturists  to  renounce  the  idea  of  employing  coloured 
glasses  or  other  coloured  materials  for  glass  houses  and  garden 
frames. 

Now,  if  we  examine  light  which  has  passed  through  a  leaf  with 
the  spectroscope,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  rich  in  red  and  green  rays, 
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showing  that  these  rays  have  not  been  absorbed  by  the  plant.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  plants  are  unable  to  live  when  the 
only  light  we  give  them  is  that  they  cannot  turn  to  account  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  To  employ  a  forcible  simile,  it  is  like 
attempting  to  nourish  an  animal  on  the  residua  of  its  own  digestive 
processes.  But  the  chlorophyl  in  the  leaves  of  different  species  does 
not  allow  of  the  passage  of  precisely  the  same  coloured  rays.  Hence 
it  is,  doubtless,  that,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  Oak  young  Oak  trees 
can  only  be  reared  with  great  difficulty,  whilst  Mosses  and  Ferns 
flourish :  and  under  the  shadiest  bushes,  Violets,  certain  kinds  of 
Neottia,  and  other  like  plants,  grow  freely.  In  a  word,  I  believe  the 
associations  of  green  plants  living  in  each  other's  shade  are  chiefly 
determined  by  the  coloured  rays  utilized  by  their  leaves.  This  point 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  series  of  experiments,  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  undertake  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 


GERMAJT  HOTBEDS. 

Ox  these  are  placed  frames  covered  with  prepared  cotton  cloth 
instead  of  glazed  sashes.  Take  white  cotton  cloth,  of  a  close  texture, 
stretch  it,  and  nail  it  on  frames  any  size  you  wish  ;  mix  two  ounces 
of  lime-water,  four  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  one  ounce  white  of  eggs 
separately,  two  ounces  of  yolk  of  eggs ;  mix  the  lime  and  oil  with 
a  very  gentle  heat,  beat  the  eggs  separately',  and  mix  with  the 
former.  Spread  this  mixture,  with  a  paint-brush,  over  the  cloth, 
allowing  each  coat  to  dry  before  applying  another,  until  the  cloth 
becomes  water-proof.  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages 
which  these  lights  possess  over  glazed  sashes  : — 

1.  The  cost  is  hardly  one-fourth  of  that  of  glass.  2.  Repairs  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  made.  3.  They  are  light  and  afford  shade. 
4.  The  heat  arising  from  below  is  equable  and  temperate,  and  the 
vapour  arising  from  the  manure  and  soil  is  condensed  by  the  cool 
air  passing  over  the  surface,  and  hangs  in  drops  upon  the  inside, 
therefore  the  plants  do  not  require  so  frequent  watering.  If  the 
frames  or  stretchers  are  made  lai'ge,  they  should  bo  intersected  with 
cross-bars  about  a  foot  square,  to  support  the  cloth.  These  cloth, 
covered  lights  are  just  the  things  for  bringing  forward  flower  seeds 
in  season  for  transplanting  ;  and  for  forcing  early  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
&c.,  prepared  cloth  is  especially  adapted,  as  it  can  be  tacked  to 
boxes  of  any  size  required,  and  cut  to  fit  them.  Little,  rough, 
square  boxes  of  the  proper  size  and  height,  covered  with  the  pre- 
pared cloth,  can  be  placed  over  the  hills  in  which  Tomato,  Melon, 
or  other  seeds  are  sown,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  stand,  without 
transplanting,  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  when  the  boxes  may 
be  taken  off  and  packed  away  carefully  for  another  season. — Owi- 
Home  Journal. 

[Some  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  transparent  calico  frames  were 
much  used  in  this  country.  They  were  made  by  stretching  the 
calico  on  frames  of  any  size,  and  giving  them  several  coats  of  linseed 
oil,  applied  boiling  hot.  They  were  remarkably  useful  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  such  as  sheltering  bedding  plants  in  the  spring,  winter- 
ing Lettuces,  Endive,  and  Walcheren  Broccoli ;  protecting  shrubs 
for  forcing,  &c.  They  were  also  used  for  growing  early  Radishes 
and  Potatoes,  and  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  when  the  summer  got 
further  advanced.  As  glass  became  cheaper,  however,  they  gradually 
fell  into  disuse.  The  cloth  seldom  lasted  more  than  two  or 
three  seasons.  A  general  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  oil 
helped  to  rot  it,  and  a  thin  coating  of  glue  or  inferior  isinglass 
was  occasionally  appUed  to  form  a  sort  of  glazed  surface  over  the 
oilcloth.  Lime  added  would  merely  give  greater  whiteness,  the  eggs, 
of  course,  would  form  a  glaze ;  but  surely  they  would  be  better 
without  the  yolks,  audit  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  lime  water 
and  the  oil  amalgamate.  Still  translucent  or  semi-transparent  cloth 
is  useful  for  many  purposes,  and  possibly  that  prepared  on  the  German 
method  may  be  as  good  or  better  than  any  other ;  but  the  advan. 
tages  stated  can  hardly  have  been  proved  by  experience.  1.  The 
cost,  instead  of  being  set  down  as  only  one-fourth,  should  have  been 
written  one.fourth  first  cost ;  and  even  that  is  hardly  true  now,  for  it 
needs  good  calico,  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  a  yard,  for  making 
translucent  cloth  with  any  stay  in  it.  Besides  glass  does  not  wear 
out,  and  calico  does.  2.  It  is  said  that  repairs  are  easily  and  cheaply 
made,  which  is,  however,  not  the  fact.  Every  patch  lets  the  wet 
in,  and  the  only  efficient  repair  is  a  fresh  cover.  3.  To  this  I  have 
nothing  to  say  ;  bnt  in  regard  to  the  fourth  list  of  advantages,  the 
last  sentence  is  correct,  viz.,  that  these  frames  are  capital  for  raising 
seeds.  In  fact,  there  are  many  purposes  for  which  they  are  useful. 
During  hot  weather,  however,  the  plants  require  as  much  care  in 
regard  to  ventilation  and  watering  as  under  glass  ;  and  the  great 
danger  of  the  so-called  transparent  cloths  is  the  drawing  of  the 
plants  under  them.  No  textile  fabric  can  be  made  as  translucent 
as  glass,  and  every  degree  of  opacity  left  is  a  loss  of  strength  and 
stordiness  to  all  such  plants  as  Melons  and  Tomatoes. — D.  T.  Fish.] 
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THE  EGG  PLANT. 

I  LEARN  from  a  contemporary  that  fruit  of  this  plant  has  been 
offered  for  sale  in  English  markets,  but  from  the  description  given 
of  it,  the  variety  must  either  have  been  a  poor  one  or  its  cultivation 
could  not  have  been  well  understood.  I  sea  no  reason  why  this 
fruit  should  not  make  a  useful  item  in  mixed  pickles,  although  I 
have  not  seen  it  used  in  that  way ;  the  size  and  shape  mentioned, 
viz.,  6  inches  long  by  li  inch  in  diameter,  would  be  a  convenient 
size  to  cut  up  for  that  purpose,  and  would  be  of  no  use  for  cooking. 
This  fruit,  like  its  near  relative,  the  Tomato,  may  be  improved 
by  selecting  the  best  for  seed,  a  fact  of  which  I  have  taken  advan. 
tage  by  saving  the  best  each  year,  until  I  have  obtained  a  very  fine 
"  strain." 

I  consider  the  fruit  of  this  plant  to  bo  one  of  the  most  delicate 
additions  to  our  very  extensive  list  of  summer  vegetables;  when 
nicely  cooked  it  tastes  more  like  Apple  fritters  than  anything  else 
with  which  I  can  compare  it.  Owing  to  the  plant  itself  being  much 
more  tender  than  the  Tomato,  it  is  useless  to  plant  it  in  the  open 
ground  in  England  ;  but  it  would  succeed  on  hot-beds  under  frames, 
or,  better  still,  planted  in  pits  heated  with  hot  water,  so  as  to 
furnish  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80^.  It  is  a  compact  grower,  and  if 
cramped  in  pots  or  planted  in  close  comers  it  would  be  smothered 
with  red  spider,  and  of  course  prove  a  failure.  In  America  we 
sow  the  seed  about  the  1st  of  April,  in  a  hothouse,  prick  off  the 
young  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  and  pot  them  into  small  pots 
before  the  roots  become  much  entangled,  shifting  once  or  twice, 
the  last  time  into  6  or  7  inch  pots.  We  keep  them  in  a  night 
temperature  of  65°  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  harden  them 
off  by  degrees  until  about  the  7th  of  June,  when  they  are  planted 
outside.  The  ground  being  by  that  time  well  heated  by  the  sun, 
they  make  rapid  growth,  and  would  astonish  those  who  had  only 
seen  the  starved  specimens  grown  in  pots  as  cui'iosities  in  English 
greenhouses.  A  dozen  plants  3'ield  abundance  of  fruit  for  the 
supply  of  a  large  familj'.  The  only  attention  required  after 
planting  is  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  if  the  weather  is  very  dry  to 
give  one  or  two  good  soakiugs  of  water.  The  hotter  the  weather 
the  faster  the  plants  grow.  Here  the  soil  is  frequently  over  100°, 
yet  we  think  it  necessary  to  plant  our  Egg  plants  in  a  sheltered 
spot  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  The  plants  when  young  are  very 
tender,  so  that  if  fumigation  is  necessary,  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  house,  and  if  checked  in  any  way  red  spider  mil  attack 
them  and  soon  spoil  them.  J.  Tapmn. 

South  Amltoy,  Neio  Jersey. 


Improved  Dandelion. — In  the  beginning  of  May,  1870,  we 
sowed  some  seed  of  this  Dandelion  in  a  well  prepared  bed,  in  which 
the  roots  could  easily  develope  themselves  without  meeting  with  any 
obstacle.  The  young  plants  soon  appeared  above  ground,  and  in 
autumn  we  were  able  to  cut  from  them  great  quantities  of  long 
and  large  leaves,  which  made  an  excellent  salad.  Others  were 
cooked  the  same  as  Chicory  (Endive) ,  and  were  found  to  be  very 
good.  During  the  siege,  ordinary  Dandelions  were  sold  retail  in 
Paris  at  from  three  to  four  francs  per  pound.  The  improved  variety 
is,  however,  so  unlike  the  common  kind,  that  each  head  of  it  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  large  Batavian  Endive,  were  it  not  for  the 
colour,  which  is  not  the  same.  In  winter  we  blanch  wild  Chicory  in 
cellars,  and  in  the  bed  in  which  it  grows  is  also  put  the  improved 
Dandelion,  which  produces  leaves  in  equal  abundance,  and  thus 
during  the  entire  winter  we  are  provided  with  blanched  leaves  of 
both  plants,  which  are  both  wholesome  and  palatable. — M.  Bossin. 
[This  improved  Dandelion  was,  we  believe,  sent  out  by  MM. 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris.] 

Asparagus  Flowers. — Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia, 
remarks,  respecting  the  common  Asparagus,  that  in  consequence  of 
observing  last  year  so  many  plants  that  had  evidently  flowered  pro. 
dncing  no  seeds,  he  had  this  year  examined  them  in  a  flowering 
condition  and  found  them  perfectly  dioecious.  Imperfect  stamens 
existed  in  the  female  flowers,  but  they  were  never  polleniferous.  An 
occasional  gynoecium  in  the  male  flower  would  make  a  weak  attempt 
to  pi'oduce  a  pistil,  but  no  polleniferous  flower  ever  produces  a  fruit. 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  form  of  the  male  and  female 
flowers.  The  former  were  double  the  length  of  the  latter,  and  nearly 
cylindrical,  while  the  female  flower  was  rather  campannlate. 
Mr.  Meehan  added  that  this  had  a  more  than  nsual  practical  import, 
ance.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve  the  Asparagus,  as 
garden  vegetables  and  the  farm  Cereals  had  been  improved  ;  but  it 
had  often  been  questioned  whether  these  improved  forms  would 
reproduce  themselves  from  seed  as  other  garden  varieties  did.     The 
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tendenoy  of  thought  the  few  past  years  had  been  in  the  direction  of 
the  belief  that  permanent  varieties  conld  be  raised,  and  several 
improved  kinds  had  been  sent  out  by  seedsmen,  and  were  popular  to 
a  considerable  extent,  llo  said  ho  had  himself  inclined  to  this 
opinion  ;  but  this  discovery  of  complete  dioecism  in  Asparagus, 
whereby  two  distinct  individual  forms  ;vero  required  to  produce 
seed,  rendered  a  true  repi'odnction  of  one  original  parent  impossible, 
as  the  progeny  must  necessarily  partake  of  both  forms. 


THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

DIEPFBNBACHIA    BARAQUINIANA. 

This  is  tbe  best  species  of  au  easily  grown,  bandsome  genus 
of  stove  plants.  It  is  of  moderate  stature,  and  associates 
well  with  larger  fine-leaved  plants,  or  it  may  be  intermixed 
with  flowering  plants  in  the  stove ;  it  is,  however,  a  plant  that 
does  not  stand  well  if  kept  long  out  of  a  warm,  somewhat 
humid  atmosphere.     Consequently   if  it  is'  taken  out  of  the 


Dieffeubachia  Baraquiuiana. 

house  or  pit  in  which  it  is  grown,  it  ought  to  be  returned  to 
its  usual  abode  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  and  is  not  over  nice  as  to  the  material  in  which  it  is 
grown.  Either  peat  or  loam,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  will  suit 
it,  to  which  add  a  liberal  admixture  of  clean  sand,  with  a  little 
thoroughly  rotten  dung.  Use  plenty  of  drainage.  The  plant 
will  stand  a  liberal  shift,  say  from  a  6-inch  pot  to  a  10  or  12- 
inch  one.  It  will  grow  well  in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary 
stove,  and  it  must  never,  even  when  comparatively  at  rest  in 
winter,  be  subjected  to  a  low  temperature.  At  that  season  it 
will  require  .5-5°  or  60°  at  iright.  It  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  will 
grow  all  the  better  if  supplied  occasionally  with  manure  water ; 
it  is,  however,  best  as  a  rule  not  to  apply  liquid  manure  to 
quick  growing,  succulent,  variegated  plants,  as  most  of  them 
do  not  come  so  finely  coloured  if  grown  too  vigorously.  This 
Dieffeubachia  is  not  much  troubled  with  the  attacks  of  insects, 
but  should  they  appear  they  are  easily  kept  in  check  by  an 
occasional  application  of  the  syringe.  It  strikes  freely  from 
cuttings  made  of  short  pieces  of  the  stem,  inserted  in  sand,  and 
kept  a  little  close  until  they  have  struck  root.     It  likes  a  little 


shade  during  the  growing  season,  as  its  leaves  are  too  soft  to 
withstand  the  sun's  rays  when  at  all  powerful.  The  beauty  of 
it.s  leaves  makes  it  a  desirable  plant  for  room  decoration,  but  it 
must  not  be  kept  too  long  indoors  at  a  time,  or  it  will  fall  into 
ill-health.  T.  Baines. 


CUT  FLOWERS. 
Assuming  it  as  a  principle  that  in  a  properly  appointed  green- 
house or  garden  no  more  flowers  for  the  internal  decoration  of 
a  dwelling  house  should  be  cut  than  can  be  well  spared,  it  is, 
I  think,  import mt  to  know  how  to  employ  them  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  and  so  as  to  produce  the  best  result  with  the 
least  waste  of  material.  Take  as  many  flowers  as  you  can  hold 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  give  them  to  one  of  the  bouquet 
makers  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  she  will  in  a  few  minutes 
produce  you  an  exquisite  bouquet ;  give  the  same  flowers  to 
persons  of  little  or  no  taste  and  they  would  be  thrown  away  as 
useless.  And  how  will  the  bouquet-maker  proceed  ?  Well, 
there  must  be  a  foundation,  and  having  selected  her  flowers, 
Violets,  single  bits  of  Geraniums,  Heaths,  Bpacrises,  and  other 
things,  she  will  fix  them  neatly  upon  small  twigs  of  sufficient 
length,  and  having  done  that,  so  as  to  have  two  or  three  pieces 
of  each  colour,  she  will  proceed  to  make  a  foundation.  Now 
foundations  are  formed  in  various  ways  and  of  widely  different 
materials.  In  the  winter  season,  box  or  a  few  sprays  of  any 
other  small  leaved  tree  are  taken  and  tied  together  so  as  to 
form  a  foundation  of  sufficient  size,  and  then  taking  a  Rose  or 
Camellia  for  a  centre  she  will  proceed  to  arr.ange  the  other 
flowers  around  it  in  a  light  and  elegant  manner,  and  this  the 
foundation,  by  keeping  the  flowers  well  apart,  enables  her  to 
do.  She  will  then  edge  with  Mignonette  or  Sweet  Briar,  or 
perhaps  with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  drawing  in  a  small  frond 
here  and  there  of  the  Maidenhair  or  some  other  Fern,  you 
will  have  a  bouquet  in  which  colour  does  not  predominate  over 
the  greenery  which  ought  to  surround  it. 

In  like  manner  give  the  same  floral  artist  a  vase  of  any  size 
to  fill  with  flowers.  She  will  most  likely  throw  in  as  a 
foundation  a  handful  of  Sweet  Briar,  and  then  taking  Pern 
fronds  or  any  other  remarkable  foliage,  she  will  arrange  it 
thinly  but  artistically.  If  she  has  any  trailing  plants  they 
will  hang  carelessly  from  the  vase,  and  the  same  with  Fuchsias 
or  any  other  ])endent  flowers ;  and  then  the  colour  will  be 
lightly,  but  sufliciontly  used.  Nature  everywhere  provides  a 
sufficiency  of  green  for  her  colours  to  be  placed  upon,  and  if 
we  would  do  so  hi  our  artificial  arrangements  they  would  be 
much  more  effective.  AVhy  is  it  that  the  spring  months  are 
so  much  more  enjoyable  than  summer  and  autumn  ?  Not 
because  of  the  change  from  winter,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
coolness  of  the  various  tints  of  green  ;  whereas,  in  autumn, 
we  get  the  glowing  colour  of  our  corn  fields  and  the  matured 
leafage  of  the  trees.  Artistically  considered,  autumn  is  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  year  ;  but  for  coolness  and  quiet 
beauty  commend  me  to  a  fine  May  morning.  Tliese  general 
hints  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  difference  between  an 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  want  of  it  in 
the  arrangement  of  flowers.  Some  years  back  I  had  some 
very  elegant  coloured  glass  vases,  and  in  them  flowers  were 
not  used  at  all — a  drooping  spray  or  two  of  Passion-flower,  or 
some  other  elegant  climbing  plant,  depended  from  the  sides  ; 
and  two  or  three  branches  of  the  Vine,  with  the  foliage  and 
tendrils  complete,  was  all  that  was  used ;  and  these  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  were  something  really  worth  looking 
at.  Bundles  of  flowers  without  foliage  are  very  unsatisfactory ; 
but  elegant  foliage  with  a  few  flowers,  gracefully  arranged  in 
a  vase  or  bouquet, forms  an  ornament  not  to  be  surpassed  by  all 
the  art  of  the  lapidary  and  goldsmith  put  together.        P.  A. 


A  Parlour  Window  Garden. — In  our  parlour  window  I  have 
at  present  a  delightful  garden,  consisting  of  a  nice  green-leaved 
Myrtle  in  the  centre,  on  each  side  of  which  is  placed  a  plant  of 
India-rubber  tree,  and  between  these  and  the  sides  of  the  window 
two  pretty  plants  of  Veronica  imperialis,  bearing  lespectively  eight 
and  twelve  expanded  spikes  of  beautiful  purple  flowers.  In  front, 
next  the  glass,  I  have  two  elegant  little  plants  of  Acacia  lophantha, 
and  on  either  side  a  potful  of  Roman  Hyacinths  ;  then  two  nicely 
variegated-leaved  silver  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  and  two  pots,  each 
containing  four  Duo  Van  Thol  Tulips,  for  both  of  which  I  paid  a 
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shilling,  similarly  placed.  In  each  corner  is  a  potful  of  Ferns  ;  I 
say  a  potful,  for  Pteris  serrulata  and  Adiantum  cnneatum  are 
associated  together.  The  whole  is  set  in  a  framework  of  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  trained  up  both  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  window, 
two  branches  being  introduced  from  a  plant  grown  outside  through 
apertures  made  purposely  for  them.  They  are  now  laden  with 
bloom  in  even  greater  profusion  than  the  shoots  outside,  and  they  came 
into  flower  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  surface  soil  of  the  Myrtle, 
India-rubber  tree,  Veronica,  and  Acacia  pots  is  covered  with  Club 
Moss  (Selaginella  Kraussiana)  intermingled  with  some  seedling 
Ferns.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  possess  the  finest  winter  garden  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  one  which  passers-by  enjoy  quite  as  much  as 
ourselves. — Maky  S.  Wallace. 


WORK   FOR  THE   WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 


Flower  Garden. — The  chief  attractions  belonging  to  outdoor 
gardens  at  present  are  winter  Aconites,  Jasmines,  and  Christmas 
Roses,  together  with  a  few  miscellaneous  flowers  that  have  been 
tempted  to  expand,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season.  Both 
evergreens  and  grass  have  also  an  unusually  fresh  look  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Unless,  however,  cleanliness  and  tidiness  are 
maintained,  the  most  charming  arrangement  cannot  be  in  itself 
satisfactory  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  garden  enjoyable,  the 
roller,  broom,  and  rake  must  be  frequently  at  work.  Use  the  hoe 
amongst  growing  plants,  for  a  loose  and  open  surface  is  congenial  to 
their  health.  Prune  deciduous  shrubs,  but  the  pruning  of  evergreens 
should  be  deferred  until  spring.  All  kinds  of  trees  may  still  be  trans- 
planted, especially  such  as  are  deciduous.  Proceed  with  any 
alterations  that  may  have  been  previously  determined  upon.  Any 
ground  yet  unturned  should  be  dug  over  as  soon  as  practicable ;  if 
for  Dahlias,  Foxgloves,  Hollyhocks,  or  other  strong. growing  gross- 
feeding  plants,  add  plenty  of  manure  ;  but  if  for  Pelargoniums  or 
other  plants  that  are  required  to  produce  abundance  of  flowers  and 
to  keep  dwarf  in  growth,  a  dressing  of  leaf-mould  will  be  more 
beneficial.  Lay  up  the  ground  quite  roughly,  in  order  that  the  frost, 
wind,  and  sun  may  ameliorate  and  sweeten  it ;  well  pulverised  soil 
is  greatly  superior  to  that  newly  dug.  Break  up  the  surface  of 
gravel  walks,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  disturb  the  rubble  in  the 
bottom  ;  and,  if  necessary,  apply  a  coating  of  fresh  gravel.  Roll 
grass  verges  so  that  they  may  not  appear  too  high  above  the  gi'avel 
when  cut. 

Conservatories. — Use  only  fire-heat  enough  to  expel  damp  and 
frost,  and  no  more  ;  and  when  for  the  former  have  some  air  on  the 
house  at  the  same  time.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  40°  at  night, 
with  the  usual  daily  rise.  Water  all  evergreen  plants  moderately, 
and  keep  deciduous  ones  nearly  dry.  Plants  in  borders  require 
watering  very  seldom  at  this  season,  there  being  but  little  demand 
upon  the  roots  at  this  time  of  year ;  but  pot  plants,  especially  such 
as  are  near  hot-water  pipes,  require  unremitting  attention  as  regards 
water,  for  although  apparently  moist  on  the  top  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  may  be  dry.  Such  a  condition  would  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental,  as  the  greatest  amount  of  roots  is  amongst 
and  over  the  drainage.  Rather  than  keep  the  conservatory  too  warm, 
ia  order  to  forward  the  plants  therein,  supply  any  deficiency  there 
may  be  in  the  way  of  flowers  by  means  of  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Jasminums,  Weigelas,  Kalmias,  Prunuses,  Acacias,  Dielytras,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Dutch  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocuses,  and  other  plants  from  the  forcing  pit.  Decaying  leaves 
are  unusually  plentiful  on  greenhouse  plants  this  season,  therefore 
they  must  be  regularly  removed.  A  rather  dry  and  healthy  atmo- 
sphere is  the  only  remedy  for  such  an  evil,  and  to  effect  this  supply 
artificial  heat  aud  plenty  of  air ;  indeed,  no  good  opportunity  should 
be  missed  to  ventilate  freely,  fire-heat  being  used  at  the  same  time, 
but  avoid  draughts.  Keep  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Chorozemas,  Boronias, 
Tremandras,  &c.,  in  the  coolest  and  freest  ventilated  portion  ;  and 
forced  shrubs  and  other  flowers.  Orchids,  &c.,  in  the  warmest  parts. 
Chrysanthemums  done  flowering  cut  over,  and  keep  a  pot  of  each 
kind  in  a  frame,  if  sufficient  cuttings  have  not  already  been  obtained. 
Plant  the  others  in  the  open  border,  or,  if  not  wanted  out-of-doors, 
throw  them  away.  Shift  herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  as 
they  require  it,  and  keep  them  cool  and  well  watered  ;  never  permit 
a  damped  or  decayed  portion  of  a  leaf  to  remain.  Fumigate  to 
destroy  aphis,  and  keep  in  mind  the  old  maxim,  "prevention  is 
better  than  cure."  Keep  Mignonette  near  the  glass,  and  stake  and 
tie  it  as  may  be  necessary.     Have  a  good  succession  of  it  in  pits. 

Stoves. — Maintain  a  temperature  of  55°  at  night,  and  permit  it  to 
rise  to  65^  or  70^  during  the  day  with  sun-heat.  Plants  of  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima,  whose  beauty  is  past,  should  be  removed  to  a  dry  corner 
and  kept  dry,  but  still  in  the  stove.      Plants  of  Hexacentris  done 


flowering,  cut  well  back  and  induce  them  to  go  to  rest.  Give  some 
weak  manure  water  to  Eranthemum  pulchellum.  Lay  plants  of 
Lagerstroemia  indica  on  their  sides  in  a  cool  house.  Plants  of  Steph. 
anotis,  AUamandas,  Passifloras,  Clerodendrons,  Ciasuses,  Echites,  and 
other  climbers,  if  required  to  bloom  early,  should  be  pruned,  and 
syringed  daily  to  encourage  growth.  The  general  stock  of  these, 
however,  should  yet  remain  at  rest.  Start  a  few  roots  of  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  and  herbaceous  Gesneras  for  early  flowering  ; 
keep  the  majority,  however,  for  later  work  and  see  that  no  damp  comes 
in  contact  with  them.  Guard  Nymphaja  roots  from  theattacks  of  rata 
and  mice  ;  cats  are  the  best  and  safest  preventive  against  damage 
done  by  these  vermin ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  their  presence  a 
mouse  or  two  should  be  given  them  in  the  place  which  they  are 
desired  to  frequent ;  if  that  is  done  they  will  not  fail  to  come  again 
to  look  for  more.  Weasels  are  good  friends  to  gardeners,  and  ferrets 
are  useful  for  rat  catching;  with  traps  and  poison  and  the  other 
agents  of  destruction  most  of  us  are  familiar. 

Indoor  Fruit  and  Forcing  Department. — For  fruiting 
Pines  maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  80",  and  a  top  temperature  of  70'"' 
at  night,  and  five  or  ten  degrees  loss  for  succession  plants.  Pot 
suckers  whenever  obtainable,  and  keep  the  roots  of  all,  except  those 
swelling  fruit,  pretty  dry.  Begin  forcing  Figs  with  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  50',  and  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil,  for,  if  too  dry,  the  young 
fruit  is  sure  to  drop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  their  fruit  much 
better  if  fire-heat  and  ventilation  arc  given  night  and  day  during  the 
time  in  which  they  are  in  flower,  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 
Syringe  the  trees  after  the  fruit  has  fairly  set,  and  before  the  bloom 
has  expanded,  but  not  whilst  they  are  in  flower.  Begin  the  forcing 
of  Cherries  with  a  night  temperature  of  45',  and  give  fresh  air  freely. 
Strip  off  the  loose  bark  from  late  Vine  i-ods,  and  apply  a  coating  of 
some  insect-destroying  paint.  Keep  the  nnstarted  houses  as  cool 
.and  airy  as  possible,  and  prune  any  Vines  not  already  operated  on. 
Syringe  daily  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  but  not  after  that,  for 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  may  be  maintained  by  damping  the 
floors  and  walls.  Introduce  into  heat  some  Str.awberry  plants  ;  45°  is 
suflicient  at  first,  but  if  a  bottom  heat  of  fifteen  degrees  higher  than 
that  can  be  given,  it  would  be  an  improvement.  Continue  to  intro- 
duce successional  roots  of  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  Mint,  Dan- 
delions, and  Endive  into  the  Mushroom  house  or  hot-beds,  where  a 
temperature  of  60"  is  maintained. 

NURSERIES. 
Continue  to  pot  off  singly  good  rooted  autumn-struck  Azalea 
cuttings,  but  if  neither  time  nor  space  can  bo  spared  for  shitting 
them  at  present,  leave  them  for  a  time  in  their  cutting  pots  set  on  a 
side  shelf  of  a  close  pit  or  intermediate  house.  Decapitate  all  long 
naked-stemmed  Dracaenas  ;  use  the  tops  as  cuttings,  and  place  the 
pots  containing  the  stumps  on  the  floor  along  the  passage  in  close 
proximity  to  the  pipes,  so  that  the  heat  therefrom  may  more  hastily 
promote  the  production  of  fresh  shoots.  The  shoots  can  be  taken  off 
as  they  attain  the  length  of  an  inch  or  two  and  used  as  cuttings.  This 
method  economises  room  in  the  heated  plunging  material,  which 
should  be  saved  for  more  delicate  subjects.  Any  Statices  becoming 
too  long-stalked  should  have  an  incision  made  on  each  branch  just 
at  the  base  of  the  foliaged  crowns,  after  which  some  moss  should  be 
tied  around  it.  The  moss  should  always  be  kept  damp,  and  if  a 
little  silver  sand  is  mixed  with  it  so  much  the  better,  as  it  helps  to 
encourage  root  production.  Keep  old  and  young  Statices  moderately 
moist  and  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°.  Decapitate  tall  plants 
of  Echeverias  and  insert  the  crowns,  no  matter  how  large,  in  pots 
filled  with  good  loam  and  a  little  silver  sand,  so  that  their  base  may 
rest  therein  without  fear  of  being  easily  displaced.  They  soon  emit 
roots  and  begin  growing.  Succulents  of  most  kinds  increase  readily 
by  means  of  leaves  pulled  off  the  plants,  but  iu  the  case  of  those 
that  produce  side  shoots  abundantly,  it  is  best  to  propagate  by  means 
of  them,  for  in  that  case  plants  are  sooner  obtained.  Pot  off  cuttings 
of  Libonias  and  keep  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  pit,  and  when 
root  action  again  begins,  transfer  them  to  an  intermediate  house. 
Divide  the  rhizomes  of  the  variegated-leaved  Acorus  javanicus  and 
keep  the  divided  portions  for  a  time  in  gentle  heat.  From  male 
Aucubas  in  flower  gather  the  pollen  and  keep  it  dry  between  bits  of 
glass  for  future  use.  Start  into  growth  in  a  warm  pit  tropical 
Ci-inums.  Repot  and  start  some  Ha)manthuses  ;  they  may  be  placed 
upon  the  floor  in  a  warm  house  or  pit,  or  on  a  back  shelf.  Repot 
specimen  Dipladenias,  climbing  Clerodendrons,  Bougainvilleas,  &o., 
and  keep  them  dry  for  some  time  yet. 


KITCHEN  GARDENING  FOR  JANUARY. 

Should  frost  set  in,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  will  doubtless  now 
be  found  securely  protected ,  as  previously  recommended  for  December, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  protecting  materials  convenient  and  come- 
atable  will    be  found    at    hand  and   in    readiness  for   any  future 
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emergency.     Forethought,  good  system,  and  methodical  application 
are  the  mainsprings  of  success  in  horticultural  progress.     We  may 
naturally  expect,  after  so  much  rain,  severe  frost,  snow,  hailstorms 
and  cutting  winds  for  many  weeks,  when  the  application  of  pro' 
tecting  materials,  more  particularly  abundance   of   dry  dust    will 
be  found  invahiable.     Examine  all  memorandums  made  of  good  and 
improved   kinds  of  vegetables,  and  investigate   all    new   seed  lists 
at    hand,    selecting    therefrom    the    most   improved   varieties  and 
valuable  kinds,  which  have  been  proved   to    be  good.     Look  over 
the  copies  of  your  own  seed  lists  for  several  years  back,  and  select 
from  them  such  old  and  good  kinds  of  seeds  as  you  have  proved 
serviceable  and  true,  never  discarding  a  proved  good  thin-^  till  vou 
are  fully  satisfied  that  you  have  found  a  decidedly  better.     Set  about 
making  out  and  sending  in  at  an  early  season  your  seed  Usts    in 
order  to  give  the  seedsmen  time  to  get  the  goods  put  np  in  proper 
order  before  the  busy  season    arrives.      Previous  to    this  season's 
arrival  of  goods  place  any  seeds  left  over  from  last  year  into  drawers 
by  themselves.     Clean  out  thoroughly  the  drawers  and  cupboards,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  new  seed,  and  see  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  the  encroachment  of  mice  or  beetles,  and  that  all  is 
dry  and  healthy,  m  order  to  prevent  damp  and  mildew.     Look  over 
all  the  tools,  which  should  always  be  found  methodically  arranged 
and  always  put  away  clean   in  their  places,  and  see  to  any  repairs 
that  may  be  required.     The  toothing  of  wooden  rakes  should  be 
performed   in    wet   weather   by  the    garden   boy  or  old  man  with 
tools  consisting  of    a    strong    knife  and  iron   punch  made   from   a 
large  nail  with  its  point  cut  off  or  blunted,  and  a  bundle  of  well 
seasoned  tough  teeth  made  from  sound  ground  Ash  or  other  tough  wood 
Worn  out  tools  replace  with  new  ones  possessing  the  last  and  most 
useful  improvements.     Select  and  wheel  from  the  old  hot-beds  a  good 
ridge  of  the  cleanest  decayed  leaves  for  rotting  into  soil  ■  also  of 
the  best  rotten  stable  manure.     Secure  cow,  horse,  and  sheep  dun.^ 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  converting  into  liquid  manure.     Collect 
a,nd  carry  every  kind    of  refuse  to  the  manure  or  compost  heap 
Apply  to  It  a  good  dredging  of  salt,  and  in  turning  it,  freshly-slaked 
hot  lime.     If  there  be  any  weeds  about,  add  them  to  the  mixture. 
Manure  and  deeply  trench  up  every  bit  of  spare  ground  ;   cast  it  up 
into  steep  ridges  2  feet  or  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  as  roughly  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  sun,  wind,  and  frost  can  penetrate  into  the  chinks 
and  openings  amongst  the  clods,  to  pulverise  and  sweeten  them.    This 
IS  the  best  means  in  practice  of  eradicating  obno.xious  insects,  their 
eggs,  and  larva;.     Deep  trenching  and  forking  and  tumbling  over 
the  ridges  with  strong  forks  or  pickaxes,  when   well  frozen,  is  a 
famous  way  for  keeping  vermin  in  check;  besides  it  is  as  valuable 
hereafter  as  a  good  coat  of  manure  to  the  land.     Deep  trenching 
should  not  be  performed  on  new  ground  in  the  first  instance,  for 
in  the  rank  subsoil  that  has  never  before  been  exposed  to  the  atmo. 
sphere,  now  cast  up  on  the  surface,  nothing  during  the  first  season 
of  e-xposure    could    he  expected  to   thrive.       Oh,  no !      Break    up 
deeply  and  loosen  well  the   bottom  of    every  trench,  to  allow  the 
tree  circulation  of  air  and  water  to  prepare  its  gradual  admixture 
m  advancing  the  depth  of   the  soil   in   future  trenchings.      Thus, 
by   such  a    process,    well    carried   into   practice   for   some    years, 
any  desirable  depth  of  soil  may  be  obtained  and  fully  maintained. 
Forced  roots  of  Asparagus,  Seakale,   Rhubarb,  and  Chicory  are  now 
tully  in   bearing.     Continue  introducing  in  due  time  into  moderate 
heat  a  succession  of  roots,  and  commence  to  cover  Seakale  outdoors 
where  it   grows   with   leaves,   stable  manure,   or  such  fermenting 
materials  as    will   produce   a  gentle  heat,  and  are  convenient  and 
comeatable.     Cauliflowers,    Cabbages,  and  Lettuces   of   good   kinds 
should  be  sown  now  in  boxes  or  pans,  in   a  little  heat,  such  as  the 
back  ot  a   frame,  where  Asparagus,    new  Potatoes,   or  Carrots  are 
growing,  or  any  place  where  a   little  warmth   is   at  command,    and 
prick  them  off  an  inch  apart  as  fast  as  the  plants  can  be  handled,  into 
other  shallow  boxes,  pans,  or  pots.     Place  them  under  shelter  until 
they  are  strong  enough,  and  the  weather  favourable  enough  to  prick 
them  off,  on  some  comer  of  a  warm,  sheltered  border,  or  in  a  turf 
pit.     bow  a  small  quantity  of  Celery  on  heat,  and  prick  off  as  above. 
JNever  allow  a  check,   but  as   soon  as  the   plants   are   large  enough 
plant  them  out  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  covered  with  frames  and  lights, 
to  grow    on  and    be    bleached   for    early   nse.      Common   wooden 
trames  are   always   best   for  early  Celery,   because  they  can  be  so 
easily   raised   as   fast   as  the  Celery  progresses,  and  owing  to  the 
Celery  readily  rooting  down  into  the  warm,  decaying  dung,  and  the 
applications  at  times  of  good   tepid,    clear  manure-water,  I    have 
produced  most  beautiful  blanched,  crisp  Celery  in  averyfew  weeks. 
Have  under  shelter  dryish,  sandy  soil,  or  sea  sand,  and   apply  it  on 
fine  days  for  bleaching.     The  outsides  of   an  early  Celery  bed  should 
always  be  protected  by  mulching,  otherwise   the  outside   plants  will 
make  but   little  progress,  while  the  middle  plants  will  grow  rankly. 
There  IS  another  evil  or  two  to  guard  against   in   the   production  of 
fine,  strongly.grown  early  forced  Celery-first,  if  it  gets  checked,  it 


will  start,  or  become  pipey  ;  second,  if  water  is  not  methodically 
applied,  it  will  get  the  canker,  rot,  and  mildew,  and  red  spider  into 
its  foliage.  To  grow  it  strong,  crisp,  and  well  blanched,  it  requires 
a  kindly  bottom  heat  and  6  or  8  inches  of  good,  rich,  well.pulverised, 
sweet  soil  placed  on  the  dung-bed.  The  plants  should  then  bo 
placed  on  it  by  taking  the  seed  boxes  to  the  frames,  and  lifting 
them  with  their  tufts  of  roots  and  earth  adhering  thereto,  and 
planting  them  in  rows  crossways,  •  from  front  to  back.  Keep  all 
side  suckers  pinched  or  rubbed  out  as  they  appear.  Surface  stir 
between  the  plants,  previous  to  the  commencing  of  earthing  up. 
Admit  fresh  air  freely,  water  and  earth  up  as  required,  and  raise  tho 
frames  previously  to  the  foliage  reaching  the  glass,  to  prevent  crippling 
the  foliage.  If  room  enough  is  not  given  for  the  air  to  circulate 
freely  between  the  glass  and  the  foliage,  the  canker,  or  that  most 
destructive  of  all  pests,  the  aphis,  will  ajipear.  By  these  means  a 
supply  of  wholesome  Celery  may  be  had  throughout  March,  April, 
and  May,  and  every  day  in  the  year  besides.  In  the  three  months 
named  good  Celery  seems  always  scarcest  and  dearest. 

Place  in  a  little  heat  in  succession  Tarragon,  Lamb  Mint,  and  last 
year's  roots  of  Sweet  Marjoram.  Sow  Sweet  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoram 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  prick  off  as  soon  as  np.  Sow  Carrots  and  Radishes 
on  a  gentle  heat  in  succession.  Sow  Peas  and  Beans  on  warm,  well- 
prepared  borders.  Plant  out  in  frames,  pits,  or  beds,  covered  with 
hoops  and  mats.  Potatoes  previously  induced  to  shoot  in  a  gentle  heat. 
Prepare  more  for  succession  also,  and  after  the  borders  work  kindly, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  sharp  frosts,  commence  planting  out  of  doors. 
Peas,  Beans,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflower  plants,  under  shelter,  or  out 
of  doors,  on  warm  borders,  or  sheltered  nooks  and  comers,  may  be 
kept  sound  and  sheltered  by  the  application  of  dry  dust.  Prepare, 
dig,  screen,  and  cart  to  convenient  spots,  gravel  in  a  fit  condition  for 
casing  old  walks,  ahd  making  new  ones,  which  should  be  performed 
when  groundwork  and  cropping  cannot  well  be  done  ;  and  previous 
to  the  busy  cropping  season  see  that  all  garden  edgings  are  evenly 
made  np,  the  water-conrses,  drains,  and  gratings  are  all  clear,  and 
in  clean  working  condition.  Select  new  Pea-sticks,  point  and  sort 
the  old  ones.     Turn  into  tidy  ridges  manure  and  compost. 

J.4.MES  Baknes. 


OBITUARY. 

"THE  STRAWBERRY  KING." 
We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  Knox, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Knox  initiated  a  new  era 
in  Strawberry  culture,  overcame  the  many  difficulties  that 
barred  his  way,  and  thereby  deserved  well  of  all  lovers  of  fruit. 
Twenty  years  ago,  about  which  time  he  engaged  in  this  business. 
Strawberry  culture  was  conducted  in  a  rude  and  careless  manner  ; 
no  one  thought  of  the  possibility  and  the  profits  of  raising  berries 
of  which  nine  or  ten  would  fill  a  pint  basket.  Following  his 
example,  thousands  of  growers  were  benefited  by  his  industry,  perse- 
verance, and  firm  belief  in  thorough  culture.  Perhaps  no  one  thing 
made  Mr.  Knox's  name  so  celebrated  as  the  "  Jncanda"  Strawberry, 
also  called  "  Knox's  700."  This  was  not  altogether  new  to  horti. 
culturists  ;  but,  under  Mr.  Knox's  system  of  cultivation,  it  improved 
so  much  that,  for  some  time,  it  was  not  recognised  as  the  old  variety. 
Through  his  agency  it  became  widely  distributed,  and  with  it  the 
renown  of  the  Strawberry  King.  The  annual  Strawberry  exhibitions 
at  the  Knox  Farm  will  be  remembered  by  thousands  of  horticulturists 
and  professional  men  from  every  State.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
nowhere  more  exquisite  fruit  has  ever  been  seen  than  at  these  social 
gatherings.  Every  one  present  was  not  only  gladdened  by  the 
generosity  and  liberality  of  the  host,  but  took  home  with  him  a  vivid 
picture  of  success  in  fruit  culture.  Mr.  Knox  was  a  true  gentleman 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  pomological  meetings  for  the  last  two  decades.  By  his  achieve- 
ments in  fruit  culture,  he  has  left  a  permanent  inheritance  to 
American  pomology,  and  the  thousands  who  knew  him  personally, 
or  by  his  works,  will  keep  him  in  grateful  remembrance. — New  York 
TrUmne.  

We  also  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Donald, 
for  many  years  gardener  at  Hampton  Court,  a  situation  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Llanover,  then  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  and  which 
he  has  filled  with  so  much  credit  to  himself.  Mr.  Donald  was  fond 
of  natural  history  and  had  a  good  herbarium,  as  well  as  a  tolerable 
collection  of  geological  specimens.  His  knowledge  of  British  plants 
was  extensive,  so  much  so  that  when  foreman  in  the  plant  depart- 
ment at  Chiswick,  some  thirty  years  ago,  he  offered  6d.  to  any  of 
the  young  men  in  the  garden  who  would  bring  him  a  native  flower, 
ing  plant  which  he  could  not  name.  He  had  long  been  ailing,  but 
at  last  died  somewhat  suddenly  from  heart  and  lung  disease. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare. 

A  PKOFITABLE  PEACH  TREE. 
On  the  3rd  inst.,  I  visited  the  gardens  at  Manersa  House, 
Eoehampton  Park,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  Peach  tree 
there,  of  the  productiveness  of  which  I  had  heard  good 
accounts.  I  saw  it,  and  did  not  regret  my  journey,  for  I  never 
beheld  a  more  promising  crop  than  it  was  bringing  forward, 
even  thus  early  in  the  season.  We  all  know  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  the  very  early  forcing  of  Peaches  ;  but  this  tree 
has  as  fine  a  "  set"  of  fruit  on  it  as  I  ever  remember  having 
seen  in  March  or  April.  Two  trees  are  growing  in  the  same 
house,  which  is  38  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide  ;  and  both  are 
equally  productive,  but  the  one  referred  to  is  the  largest  and 
consequently  the  most  profitable.  It  covers  a  length  of  20  feet, 
and  was  planted  where  it  now  stands  eighteen  years  ago, 
having  then  been  carefully  removed  from  an  outside  wall, 
against  which  it  grew  and  fruited  for  several  years  previously 
to  shifting  it  indoors.  It  is  a  Royal  George — a  kind  alike 
suitable  for  forcing  and  for  general  indoor  and  outdoor  cul- 
ture. Mr.  Davis,  the  gardener,  informed  me  that  he  has  forced 
this  tree  every  season  for  eleven  years,  during  which  period  it 
only  failed  once  to  mature  an  excellent  crop,  which  was  in 
1870,  and  that  he  attributed  to  over-cropping.  For  several 
years  the  fruit  of  this  Royal  George  came  first  amongst 
Peaches  into  Covent  Garden  Market.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Davis  sold  the  first  dozen  fruits  to  a  fruiterer  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, who,  not  happenmg  to  find  a  customer  for  them, 
resold  themtoone  of  the  principal  salesmen  in  Covent  Garden 
for  the  sum  of  £5.  A  few  days  afterwards  another  dozen 
was  sent  into  the  same  market  for  sale,  but  this  time  only 
£3  could  be  obtained  for  them,  the  salesman  adding,  however, 
that  he  had  sold  the  first  dozen  for  £9. 

Mr.  Davis  began  forcing  this  season  by  shutting  up  the 
house  on  the  1st  of  November,  an  operation  which  might  have 
been  done  if  he  had  wished  in  October,  so  firm  and  ripe  was 
the  wood.  The  trees  are  planted  inside  the  house  in  a  border, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  removed  and  replaced  with 
fresh  turf  about  ten  years  ago,  and  whilst  the  fruit  is 
swelling  and  the  young  wood  growing  it  is  deluged  with 
sewage.  The  flow  pipes  run  along  between  the  trees 
and  the  glass  and  return  along  the  centre  of  the  house. 
Until  the  fruit  has  fairly  set  the  night  temperature  is  not 
allowed  to  be  higher  than  55°  to  60*^.  The  syringe  is  used 
freely  from  the  time  the  house  is  shut  up  until  the  blossoms 
expand,  when  its  use  is  entirely  discontinued  until  the  fruit 
has  set.  During  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom  air  is 
admitted  day  and  night,  and  fire-heat  is  given  at  the  same 
time.  Some  gently  syringe  whilst  the  trees  are  in  flower,  but 
Mr.  Davis  does  not  do  so,  and  success  has  attended  his  practice. 
Gently  syringing  expanded  flowers  may  perhaps  be  practised 
with  impunity  in  the  case  of  trees  that  come  naturally  into 
bloom  without  forcing,  but  he  has  found  it  to  be  injurious  to 
Peaches  forced  very  early.  When  the  fruit  has  set  the  venti- 
lators are  kept  close  at  night,  a  damp  moist  atmosphere  is 
maintained,  and  a  good  syringing  is  given  every  day  by  means 
of  the  engine  with  tepid  water,  and  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather. 
On  my  visit  I  found  the  house  as  follows,  viz.,  fruit  extremely 
well  set,  syringing  again  renewed,  and  disbudding  of  the 
young  wood  commenced.  Disbudding  and  fruit  thinning  are 
energetically  practised  until  the  stoning  period,  when  air  is 
again  left  on  night  and  day,  and  an  equable  temperature  main- 
tained. As  soon  as  the  fruits  have  stoned  they  may  be  forced 
as  briskly  as  is  desired  and  the  final  thinning  performed. 
When  ripe  more  air  and  a  somewhat  cooler  temperature  are 
again  requisite  for  producing  well  flavoured  fruit. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  instead  of  gradually  lower- 
ing the  temperature  to  correspond  with  that  outside,  forcing 
is  continued.  This  matui'es  and  perfects  the  young  wood 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  When  properly  ripened, 
the  house  is  gradually  reduced  in  temperature  until  it  is  at  last 


laid  open  to  all  weathers,  and  the  result  is  hard,  well  matured, 
properly  developed  wood,  suitable  for  early  forcing.  The  tree 
in  question  has  suffered  near  the  base  from  a  disease  that  is 
yearly  eating  away  its  existence.  Mr.  Davis  thinks  it  must 
ultimately  succumb  to  this  ailment.  In  order,  however,  to 
sustain  life  to  the  uttermost,  he  annually  pares  away  all  the 
dead  portion  and  fills  up  the  hole  with  a  mixture  of  cow-dung 
and  loam,  held  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  piece  of  canvas  and 
rope-yarn. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  dates  of  ripening, 
the  amount  of  produce,  and  the  sum  realised  for  it  during  the 
past  eleven  years. 


Date.  Fruit  ripe.  Prduce.  Sum  realisd. 


1363. 
1863.  , 
186-1.. 
1866.  , 
1866.  , 
1867. 
1868. 


June  15. 
May  38. 
May  1. 
April31. 
May  10. 
May  3. 
April21. 


.  i-lkAoz.Sm  10 


384 
39i 
37i 


48  10 
67  0 
65  0 
60    0 

49  17 
60    0 


Date.  Fruit  ripe.  Prduce.  Sum  realisd. 


1869. 
187(1.  , 

1871.  . 

1872.  . 


April29.  ... 
May  3. 
June  3. 
May     1 


61  doz.  £60    0 
S 
74 
64 


0 
6  3  0 
37  0  0 
63  11     6 


Total    4734       £629  11 
W.   FAiCOKEE. 


GARDEN  HEDGES  OP  ROSES. 
On  visiting  the  gardens  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Middleton,  of  Apple - 
cross,  about  the  first  week  in  August,  I  was  much  astonished  to  find 
a  hedge  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  over  200  feet  long,  and  nearly 
5  feet  in  height,  and  in  the  finest  possible  health,  and  one  sheet  of 
flowers — and  such  flowers  !  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  the  intelli- 
gent gardener  there,  that  the  idea  of  such  a  hedge  originated  with 
Lady  Middleton,  and  that  the  idea  was  no  sooner  entertained  than 
it  was  carried  out ;  hence  the  result.  Lady  Middleton  has  also  had 
a  hedge  of  Senateur  Vaissc  planted  to  the  same  extent  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  but  more  recently ;  consequently  the  plants  have  not  the  same 
fine  appearance  as  the  others.  Those  hedges  are  planted  as  screens 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Whitelaw  remarked,  there  was  no  end  of  cutting  Roses  from 
them,  which  is  another  matter  worthy  of  consideration  where  quan- 
tities of  flowers  are  required.  I  may  mention  that  before  those 
hedges  were  planted  a  neat  wire  fence  was  put  up,  with  five  strands, 
and  after  the  plants  were  put  in  they  were  fastened  to  the  wires.  As 
they  grew,  the  shoots  were  intertwined  in  and  out  until  they  reached 
the  top.  By  this  means  they  are  quite  compact,  and  independent  of 
any  other  fastening  to  the  wires.  The  soil  and  situation  here  seem 
very  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  Rose,  as  the  numerous  dwarfs 
and  standards  were  equally  in  fine  health,  and  blooming  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  Applecross  being  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ross-shire,  and  nearly  close  to  the  sea  beach,  the  influence  of  the 
Gnlf  Stream  is  sensibly  felt ;  consequently  there  is  but  little  frost  in 
winter.  Tea  Roses,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  are  seldom  injured ;  in  fact, 
Fuchsia  Riocartoni  is  quite  a  shrab  here. 

J.  Downie,  in  The  Gardener. 


The  French  papers  describe  the  results  of  the  present  high 
temperature  as  something  very  unusual.  Even  in  Paris  the  leaves 
are  beginning  to  show  themselves,  and  several  spring  flowers  have 
appeared.  Raspberries  have  ripened  in  some  of  the  Southern  depart- 
ments, and  a  field  of  Asparagus  is  in  full  bearing  at  Larcjay,  in  Indre. 
et-Loire  ;  while  at  Orleans  those  who  are  fond  of  the  cruel  sport  may, 
if  they  please,  spin  the  early  village  cockchafer.  At  Perigord,  near 
Toulouse,  Almond  trees  have  been  in  fall  blossom  out  of  doors  for 
these  last  eight  days. 

If  the  season  of  the  year  has  been  chai-acterized  by  an  unparal- 
leled  rainfall,  it  has  also  been  remarkable  for  its  extreme  mildness.  A 
handful  of  Violets  may  be  gathered  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  hedgerows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haverfordwest,  and  in  sheltered  situations 
fruit  trees  are  almost  bursting  their  buds.  We  have  seen  this  week, 
in  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  Foley  House,  in  a  most  exposed  situation 
but  partially  screened  from  the  wet,  a  quantity  of  zonal  Geraniums 
with  scarcely  a  ragged  leaf  or  blighted  limb.  They  seem  to  be  enjoy- 
ing their  summer  quarters  now  as  well  as  they  did  in  August.  At 
Wierton  House,  Maidstone,  the  following  flowers  and  shrubs  have  been 
in  bloom  during  last  month  and  this,  viz.,  Tea,  China,  and  Perpetual 
Roses,  Veronicas,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Picotees,  Calceolarias, 
Violets,  scarlet  Geraniums,  Antirrhinums,  Gladiolus,  Hollyhocks, 
Pyrethrums,  Lavender,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  Christmas  Roses, 
Arbutus,  Jasminnm  nndiflorum,  Leycesteria,  Escallonia  macrantha, 
Gentianella,  Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  Hepaticas,  Snowdrops,  Wall- 
flowers, Phlox  verua,  Ceanothus  azureus,  Cydonia  japonica,  Myosotis 
dissitiflora,  and  various  Anemones.  Camellia  blooms  have  also  been 
cut  from  the  open  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone.  Hazel 
catkins,  in  a  very  forward  state,  have  likewise  been  received 
by  us  from  Mrs.  Harrison,  The  Avenue,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


We  have  just  seen  evidence  that  the  brilliant  Gentian. blue 

Lithospermum  prostratum,  so  valuable  in  our  rock  gardens  and 
borders,  is  a  very  good  subject  for  forcing.  It  is  easily  brought  into 
bloom,  and  being  distinct  in  habit  and  colour  from  anything  used  in 
early  forcing,  will  prove  a  great  boon  for  winter  and  early  spring 
decoration. 

The  largest  flowered  forms  of  Cyclamen  persicura  which  we 

have  ever  seeo  were  shown  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Twickenham,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Kensington. 

Messrs.  Rivers   showed  a   good  collection   of  Oranges   the 

other  day  at  South  Kensington  from  trees  growing  in  cool 
honses.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  usually  so  much  finer  than  is 
that  of  the  ordinary  imported  fruit  that  the  Orange  is  well  worth 
growing  in  our  cool  houses  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit  alone.  It  of 
course  merits  this  also  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Savile   Kent,   of   the  British  Museum,   favourably 

known  for  his  biological  and  zoological  researches,  has  been  appointed 
curator  of  the  Brighton  Marine  Aquarium,  in  succession  to  the 
late  Mr.  Lord. 

Not  only  are  fine  dessert  Apples,  like  the  Newtown  Pippin, 

now  coming  to  us  from  America,  but  also  kinds  used  in  cookery. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  showed  specimens  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  a  dozen  varieties  or  so  of  American  cooking 
Apples  in  fine  condition  ;  they  were  purchased  in  Liverpool.  Such 
supplies  have  greatly  helped  to  mitigate  the  dearth  of  fruit  that  has 
existed  this  year  at  home. 

Ever  since  variegated  Kales  have  been  used  for  decorative 

purposes  at  Wardie  Lodge  they  have  been  planted  for  ornament 
more  or  less  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in  England,  and  very 
effective  they  are  where  good  kinds  are  employed.  A  correspon- 
dent signing  himself  "  Argus  "  writes  thus  respecting  his  ornamental 
Kales  : — ■"  Never,"  he  says,  "  have  I  seen  them  so  lovely  as  they  are 
this  year.  The  snow  whites,  rich  crimsons,  and  other  hues  contrast 
and  light  up  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  planted  with  as  much 
beauty,  even  at  this  dull  season,  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  summer 
gardens.  But  I  must  add  that  there  are  few  of  the  stocks  of 
variegated  Kales  that  are  worth  growing,  and  I  hope  that  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  seed  growers  may  be  directed  to  this 
matter.  I  have  grown  Kales  for  years,  and  have  had  supplies  from 
many  sources,  but  have  always  been  disappointed  until  this  year, 
when  their  beauty  is  undisputable." 

The  loveliest  sight  which  we  have  seen  for  months  in  the 

vegetable  kingdom  was  that  presented  by  a  mass  of  the  roseate 
Bougainvillea,  sent  from  Ashridge  Park  to  Kensington  on  Wednesday 
last.  The  branches  of  gloriously. coloured  bracts  were  as  fine  as  ever 
we  remember  to  have  seen  them,  and  at  this  dull  season  the  house  in 
which  they  grow  must  be  well  worth  a  visit.  The  specimens  were 
grown  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  flower  gardener  at  Ashridge. 

Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  having  observed  that  a  meeting 

was  to  be  held  at  Hackney,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  conservation  of  land,  not  only  in  the 
east  of  London,  but  throughout  the  metropolis,  for  recreation  and 
enjoyment,  has  spontaneously  forwarded  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Victoria  Park  Preservation  Society,  a  cheque 
for  £25  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  movement.  In  order 
to  guard  public  property  everywhere  about  London  from  builder's 
and  other  encroachments  it  was  resolved  at  the  meeting  in  question 
that  an  association  be  formed  under  the  name  of  the  "  Park  Preser- 
vation Society,"  and  that  a  committee  be  selected  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  details.  Epping  Forest,  it  w.as  stated,  not  many  years 
ago  contained  some  7,000  acres ;  now  there  were  but  3,500.  It  was, 
therefore,  considered  to  be  high  time  to  band  together  in  a  legitimate 
manner  for  the  assertion  of  the  people's  rights. 

Some  curious  statistics  respecting  the  importation  of  Potatoes 

are  given  in  an  official  document  just  issued.  In  the  month  of 
December,  1870,  the  value  of  such  importation  was  only  £  146  ;  in  the 
same  month  of  the  succeeding  year  the  amount  was  £33,770 ;  and  iu 
the  month  of  December  last  it  reached  £343,367.  In  the  year  ended 
the  31st  of  December  last  the  amount  was  £1,654,240  against  £225,732 
in  the  preceding  year. 

In  memory  of  Professor  E.  Forbes,  the  learned  Manx  natnra- 

list,  will  shortly  be  published,  a  "  Flora  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  the  principal  island  scenery  (waterfalls,  itc.)  and 
accompanied  with  an  actual  specimen  of  the  Manx  Fern  (Adiantum 
Capillus  Veneris)  mounted  as  a  vignette.  Besides  a  list  of  the  flower- 
ing plants  known  up  to  the  present  time,  with  localities  and  interest- 
ing notes  of  the  species,  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  indigenous 


Ferns  and  trees  will  be  given,  together  with  an  introduction  of  botani- 
cal rambles  through  the  island,  the  folk  lore  of  wild  flowers,  and 
Lite  of  Professor  Forbes.  An  appendix  will  accompany  the  volume, 
describing  a  new  method  of  nature  printing,  the  art  of  preparing 
skeleton  leaves,  making  screens  with  leaves,  &c.,  especially  adapted 
for  ladies,  thus  providing  intellecmal  amusement  and  occupation 
for  the  winter  months,  and  as  far  as  possible  making  a  thoroughly 
readable  and  interesting  volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  lovers 
of  British  botany,  especially  friends  of  Professor  Forbes,  will  cheer, 
fully  come  forward  and  aid  the  author,  Mr.  James  F.  Robinson, 
Frodsham,  Cheshire,  in  bringing  out  the  first  edition,  the  price 
of  which  to  subscribers  is  not  expected  to  exceed  two  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

Strawberries  were   sold  in  the  streets  of    Rome   on   New 

Tear's  Day,  and  gardeners  have  picked  Peas  grown  in  the  open  air. 

A  VERY  strong  proof  of  the   mildness  of  the  season  may  be 

found  in  the  fact  that  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  now  carries 
daily  from  Cornwall  about  200  tons  of  Broccoli. 

Mr.  Peacock,  we  learn,   has   just  received   a   new  Opuntia 

from  Texas.  It  is  in  the  way  of  O.  Rafinesquiana,  but  the  spines  are 
very  dense,  and  1  and  2  inches  long,  dark  brown  at  top,  and  pale 
below.  It  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  to  grow  prostrate,  and  to  be 
a  very  pretty  species. 

We  understand  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  funeral , 

on  Wednesday  last,  Holly,  Yew,  and  other  trees  growing  in  and 
about  the  little  churchyard  at  Chislehurst,  in  which  his  remains  are 
placed,  got  sadly  mutilated,  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  to 
carry  oS  some  memento  of  the  sad  event.  Even  Snowdrops  in 
bloom  on  neighbouring  graves  were  not  spared. 

PiNE-APPLEs  at  all  presentable  at  this  season  used  to  be  rare, 

but  now,  thanks  to  our  leading  growers,  they  are  becoming  quite 
common.  The  fruit  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  on  Wednesday 
last  by  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  were  simply  mag- 
nificent. At  Midsummer  such  fruit  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
grower,  but  in  niicJ-winter — and  such  a  winter ! — -they  were  beyond 
all  praise. 

A  BEAUTIFULLY  bloomcd  plant  of  Crassula  lactea  has  just  been 

shown  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Penge,  who  finds  it  to  be  a  favourite 
with  people  who  are  fond  of  winter  flowers,  and  yet  have  nothing 
better  than  a  window  or  cool  greenhouse  in  which  to  grow  them.  It 
is  a  fleshy  leaved  plant,  which,  though  not  more  than  9  inches  in 
height,  bears  a  profusion  of  branching  spikes  of  pretty  white  star-like 
flowers  that  last  long  iu  perfection.  Belonging  as  it  does  to  a  family 
whose  head  quarters  are  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is,  of  course, 
not  absolutely  hardy  ;  but  it  will  nevertheless  stand  a  good  deal  of 
hard  treatment,  and  .  as  a  winter. flowering  window  plant  has  few 
equals  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Groningen,  in  the  north  of  Holland,  is  a  province  almost 

entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Potatoes.  It  appears  that  the 
district  possesses  thirteen  mills  which  are  said  to  be  constantly  at 
work  converting  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Potatoes  grown  there  into 
flour,  of  which  250,000  kilogrammes  (about  246  tons)  is  produced 
per  day.  Thus  far  no  one  in  this  country  has  any  right  to  object, 
but  the  journal  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  greater  portion  of  this 
Potato  flour  is  exported  to  England  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread.  Now  we  admit  that  Potato  flour  is  a  verj-  good  thing,  but 
wheaten  flour  is  a  much  better  thing  for  food,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
produces  nearly  five  times  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous,  or  flesh- 
forming  material,  and  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  the  carbonaceous 
or  heat. yielding  matter  as  the  former.  It  seems  evident,  therefore, 
that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pure  wheaten  bread.  Potato  flour 
becomes  a  flagrant  adulteration  ;  and,  if  all  the  Dutch  journal  states 
be  true,  the  sooner  this  monstrous  fraud  is  looked  into  by  our 
authorities  the  better. — Food  Journal. 

Our  old  friend  Punch  is  quite  delighted  at  the  sight  of  his 

own  shadow,  cast  during  the  recent  sunshine,  and  we  must  confess 
that  there  is  more  common  sense  in  his  ecstacy  than  in  the  wretched 
twaddle  lately  bestowed  upon  gardening  matters  in  "  Happy 
Thoughts,"  by  our  facetious  contemporary.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  least  silly  of  the  passages  to  which  we  allude  : — "  The 
new  Currant  bushes  are  tied  on  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees, 
looking  very  like  those  Dutch  brooms  which  a  landsman  often 
notices  with  wonder  at  the  mast-heads  of  fishing  smacks.  The 
Celery  beds  are  completely  dug  up,  looking  like  a  troubled  sea 
in  idirty  weather,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  patch  in  the 
centre,  where  we  observe  a  stone  jar  standing,  labelled  legibly 
'  Mixed  Pickles.'  Garden  tools,  all  brand  new,  which  he  has  bought 
on  his  own  account,  are,  we  see.  planted  out  in  a  row,  like  young 
trees,  and  carefully  propped  up.  An  empty  milk.pail  is  by  the 
Strawberry  beds." 
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SACCOLABIUMS. 

Thbse  most  charming  of  all  Orchids  come  from  the  hottest 
tropical  regions  of  the  world,  and  when  well  grown  form  fine 
specimen  plants  of  the  most  attractive  description.  To 
cultivate  them  successfully,  however,  they  require  a  hot  and 
humid  atmosphere,  together  with  many  other  tropical  Orchids 
from  the  old  world,  which  revel  in  heat  that  would  soon  be 
fatal  to  the  pseudo-bulbous  plants  from  the  higher  ranges  of 
the  new  world.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  the  continent  of 
India  or  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  where  they  luxuriate, 
bathed  in  tropical  showers  and  warmed  by  the  invigorating 
power  of  a  tropical  sun.  In  cultivation  they  grow  best  in 
fresh  fibrous  peat,  charcoal,  and  crocks,  the  whole  being  sur- 
faced with  clean  fresh  living  sphagnum.  When  making  their 
growth  they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  moisture,  and  a 
frequent  use  of  the  syringe  must  be  resorted  to,  which  will 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition  and  less  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  that  bane  of  Orchid  growers — yellow  thrips — than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  The  syringe,  when  properly  used,  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  successful  culture  of  all  Orchidaceous 
plants.  A  skilful  Orchid  grower  may  syringe  his  plants  with 
advantage  summer  and  winter,  while  many  a  less  able  culti- 


t^acculabiimi  guuutuiii. 

vator  might  inflict  a  permanent  injury  by  being  entrusted 
with  this  useful  implement.  In  dull  weather,  when  there  is 
but  little  light,  and  when  growth  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  a 
standstill,  the  .syringe  should  be  used  as  a  vaporiser,  letting 
the  water  descend  on  the  plants  like  fine  dew,  so  as  not  to  run 
into  the  crovras  or  trickle  down  the  channelled  leaves  into 
their  axils.  This  is  easily  done  by  placing  the  forefinger  care- 
fully over  the  nozzle  or  jet  when  syringing.  By  this  simple 
precaution  the  water  can  be  distributed  far  better  than  with 
the  finest  rose.  If  kept  free  from  insects — thrips  and  brown 
scale — and  grown  in  a  warm  temperature,  which  should  not 
fall  below  60°  in  winter,  Saccolabiums  may  be  grown  well  and 
flowered  freely. 

The  following  species,  which  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
belonging  to  the  genus,  are  in  general  cultivation  : — 

S.  AMPULLACEUM. — Thi»isan  Indian  species,  which  is  rather 
dwarf  in  habit,  bearing  dark  green  leaves,  which  are  sub-erect 
and  distichous.  The  flower-spikes  are  produced  very  freely 
during  the  summer  months,  three  or  four  erect  spikes  being 
borne  on  a  plant  0  or  8  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  bright  rosy  purple  colour,  and  last  in  beauty  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  This  plant  grows  remarkably  well  in  living 
sphagnum  and  crocks,  in  a  shallow  basket  or  pan,  suspended 
from  the  roof,  near  the  light.  There  are  some  fine  plants  of 
this  species  in  Mr.  Dawson's  dollection  at  Meadowbank. 

S.  Blumei. — This  is  a  distinct  and  well-known  species,  from 


Java,  having  rather  narrow  leaves  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with 
darker  lines  below.  It  sports  into  one  or  two  finely  coloured 
varieties,  and  bears  pearly  flowers,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
rosy  lilac  or  violet.  It  generally  blooms  in  autumn,  and  lasts 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  perfection,  if  the  flowers  are  kept 
from  drip  or  superfluous  moisture.  8.  Blumei  majus,  S. 
Blumei  Dayi,  and  S.  B.  Russellianum  are  all  considered  by 
cultivators  as  superior  varieties. 

S.  CURVIFOLIUM. — This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  found  in 
Nepaul  and  Ceylon,  and  easily  recognized  when  not  in  flower 
by  its  light  green,  gracefully  arched  foliage,  which  is  some- 
times spotted  with  purple  or  brown.  Its  blossoms  are  orange 
scarlet,  varying  to  pure  yellow  in  dlHerent  varieties.  It  is  a 
desirable  little  plant,  and  does  well  in  a  basket  or  pot. 

S.  GiGANTEUii. — This  species,  which  comes  from  Burmah,  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  whole  group,  having  very  stout  broad 
foliage  marked  with  parallel  dark  lines,  as  in  S.  violaceum 
(Vanda  violacea).  Its  flowers  are  large  and  of  great  substance, 
and  arranged  very  thickly  on  stout  tapering  spikes.  Some 
varieties  are  remarkable  for  the  dense  violet  colour  of  the  lip. 
It  is  very  fragrant  and  lasts  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  in 
beauty.  It  blooms  in  the  spring  and  grows  well  in  a  cork 
basket  or  pan  suspended  from  the  roof. 

S.  GUTTATUM. — This  species,  which  has  been  found  in 
Nepaul,  Java,  Sylhet,  and  Malabar,  is  a  lovely  and  very 
profuse  flowering  kind  when  well  grown.  The  habit  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  S.  Blumei,  but  the  leaves  are  darker  and  not 
so  definitely  marked  with  dark  lines.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white  spotted  with  rosy-purple  or  lilac,  and  are  borne  on 
gracefully  pendant  spikes,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  superlative  beauty 
of  this  plant  when  well  flowered.  The  blossoms  are  of  a 
wax-like  consistence  and  most  deliciously  perfumed.  It 
makes  a  fine  exhibition  plant  when  well  established,  and  was 
exhibited  some  years  ago  with  between  twenty  and  thirty 
spikes  on  a  plant.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species, 
which  differ  from  each  other  and  the  normal  tj'pe  either  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  or  in  the  width  of  the  foliage.  They  last 
from  three  weeks  to  a  month  in  beauty. 

S.  VIOLACEUM. — This  old  Manilla  species  is  well  worth  culture 
on  account  of  its  flowering  during  the  winter  months.  It 
bears  numerous  short  dense  spikes  of  white  and  violet  flowers, 
and  lasts  a  month  in  perfection. 

There  is  a  white  variety  of  Saccolabium  called  Holfordianum 
by  growers,  which  is  well  worth  having  in  the  most  select  list. 
There  are  about  half  a  dozen  more  species  in  cultivation,  but 
all  the  above  are  select  kinds  well  worth  growing  in  all  good 
general  collections.  F.  W.  B. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  TABERN^MONTANA 
CORONARIA. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and,  though  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  it  is  now  rarely  seen  in  anything  like 
good  condition.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  formed  a  leading 
exhibition  plant.  Its  flowers,  though  smaller,  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Gardenia.  They  are  pure  white,  are  produced  in 
bunches  of  from  two  to  five,  and  are  sweet  and  admirable  for 
bouquets.  The  plant  is  a  very  free-growing  one — when  it 
gets  suitable  soil  and  plenty  of  heat — but  still  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  produce  a  dwarf,  compact,  well  furnished  specimen. 
It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half -ripe  or  mature 
wood,  though  the  first  is  preferable  ;  and  the  best  plan  is  not 
to  trim  the  cuttings  to  a  joint  in  the  usual  manner,  but  to  cut 
them  at  2  inches  long,  so  that  the  growing  buds  may  be 
brought  as  near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  possible.  Put 
them  in  either  singly  in  thumb  pots,  and,  after  plunging  in  a 
brisk  bottom  heat,  cover  with  a  boll  glass ;  or  put  them  ten 
or  twelve  in  a  4-inch  pot,  and  then  cover  them.  A  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam  with  some  sand,  surrounding  the  cuttings  with 
sand,  will  be  the  best  medium  in  which  to  strike  them. 
When  properly  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  six  weeks,  inure 
them  gradually  to  the  air,  and  then  begin  to  grow  them  on. 
The  best  compost  to  grow  them  in  will  be  found  to  be  two  pecks 
of  rich  fibrous  loam  from  which  the  tine  soil  has  been  removed, 
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half  a  peek  flaky  leaf-soil,  peat  the  same  quantity,  with 
a  quart  each  of  crushed  charcoal  and  sand  all  thoroughly 
incorporated  together.  If  the  newly  struck  plants  are 
vigorous  and  well  rooted,  they  may  Ijo  removed  at  once 
to  well-drained  4-inch  pots,  sinking  them  so  as  to  bring 
the  br.anchcs  close  to  the  soil.  Pot  firmlj',  and  if  afterwards 
the  plants  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  bottom  beat  of  80'^  to  '.KP, 
they  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Thiswill  start  them 
into  vigorous  growth,  and  the  side  shoots  will  make  rapid 
progress.  The  atmospheric  temperature  necessary  to  the 
best  results  will  be  a  mean  of  70°,  rising  to  80°  or  even 
90°,  with  sun  heat  on  bright  days,  and  with  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  When  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  reduce  the 
supply  of  water  for  a  week  or  so,  and  place  the  plants  close 
to  the  glass,  so  as  to  ripen  them  a  little,  then  cut  the  shoots 
back  to  within  two  joints  of  the  base,  and,  instead  of  two, 
you  will  soon  have  four,  six,  or  more  shoots.  In  this  way 
you  get  what  may  be  called  a  foundation  for  your  specimen, 
and  then  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  grow  on  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  After  they  have  been  stopped,  and 
begin  to  grow  again,  the  plants  may  be  moved  to  an  8-inch 
pot,  using  the  same  compost,  and  continuing  the  treatment 
as  to  heat  and  moisture.  If  you  want  the  young  plants  to 
bloom,  that  object  must  be  efi'ected  by  attending  to  the  ripen- 
ing process  early  iu  the  autumn.  The  growth  must  be  brought 
gradually  to  a  standstill,  and  then,  by  free  exposure  to  full  sun- 
shine, the  wood  must  be  thoroughly  matui'ed.  This  effected, 
the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house,  5i")°  to  60°,  will  be 
sufficient  through  the  winter,  and  the  season  of  blooming  may 
be  governed  by  the  time  at  which  you  introduce  the  plants 
to  a  brisk  growing  temperature.  If,  however,  the  object  is  to 
make  a  handsome  specimen,  blooming  the  second  season  must 
not  be  thought  of.  Instead  of  that,  cut  your  plants  boldly 
back  in  February,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  make 
their  appearance  take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  remove  such 
of  the  old,  inert  soil  as  you  can  without  destroying  the  roots, 
and  then  pot  them  on  into  pots  of  suitable  size.  The  same 
summer  treatment  as  to  bottom  heat,  and  a  brisk  growing 
tempeiuture  may  be  continued,  but  at  the  same  time  the  plants 
must  have  all  the  light  possible,  so  as  to  induce  a  short,  stubby 
growth,  and  hence  rampant  shoots  may  be  stopped  with  the 
object  of  getting  side  sjdui-s  ;  but  this  stopping  must  not  take 
place  later  than  the  end  of  July,  or  the  growth  will  not  be 
matured.  If  these  directions  are  attended  to,  the  end  of  the 
second  season  of  growth  should  show  a  plant  that  will  furnish 
handsomely  a  12-iuch  pot ;  and  once  formed,  the  plants  will 
continue  to  grow  steadily  for  many  years.  With  established 
plants  the  only  care  necessary  is  to  stop  rampant  growth  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  spurs ;  for,  as  the  plants  bloom 
from  these  small  shoots,  one  cannot  have  too  many  of  them. 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  weak  manure- water  maybe  given 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  plants  in  free  growth, 
and  also  at  the  time  when  the  blossom  buds  are  swelUng.  The 
plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  which  must  be  sub- 
dued in  the  usual  manner.  A. 


THE  HiEMANTHUS. 
This  is  a  genns  of  African  bulbous  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Amaryllidacefe.  They  are  easily  managed,  and  many  of  them  pro- 
duce large  and  highly-coloured  iimbels  of  bloom  ;  and  yet  there  are 
now  but  few  people  who  either  know  or  grow  them.  Twenty  years 
ago  these  plants  were  highly  prized,  especially  in  one  situation  in 
which  I  was  employed,  where  we  used  them  extensively,  and  found 
them  extremely  serviceable  at  two  particular  seasons — viz.,  in  earl}' 
spring  and  end  of  summer.  Those  flowering  in  spring  were  of  course 
forced,  and  in  this  way  they  were  easily  managed  ;  whilst  the  late 
summer  flowers  came  naturally,  and  were  most  useful,  for  all 
gardeners  and  amateurs  know  that  just  at  the  end  of  summer  there 
is  usually  a  great  paucity  of  bloom  in  the  conservatory,  and  these 
then  become  doubly  valuable.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  objection 
raised  that  they  are  ugly  because  they  flower  without  leaves,  and 
there  is  something  in  this  objection ;  yet  it  should  not  deter  lovers 
of  plants  from  their  cultivation  ;  and,  moreover,  all  the  species 
are  not  leafless  at  the  blooming  time.  AVhen  I  used  these  plants 
extensively,  my  remedy  for  this  want  of  leaves  was  a  very  simple  one, 
but  nevertheless  so  eiiectivc  that  it  could  be  adopted  by  any  .and 
every  one.  When  the  bulbs  were  brought  out  from  their  resting. 
places  and  induced  to  send    up  their  scapes,  some  seedling   Ferns 


were  pricked  into  the  soil  tolerably  thick,  and  as  these  grew  up  they 
always  produced  suSioient  leafage  to  back  up  the  gay-coloured 
blooms,  so  that  the  absence  of  their  own  foliage  was  not  missed.  A 
proper  selection  of  Ferns  should  be  made  for  this  purpose,  by  which 
I  mean  good,  free-growing,  robust-constitutioned  kinds,  such  as 
Uoodia  caudata,  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A.  hispidulum,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum,  Blechnnm  occidentale,  Lastrea  decomposita,  Nephrodium 
molle,  Phegopteris  trichodcs,  Polystichum  coriaceum,Pteris  seiTulata, 
and  its  varieties,  and  similar  pl.ants,  most  of  which  can  be  provided  by 
sowing  spores,  and  keeping  tliem  in  the  seedling  box  for  the  occasion. 

Hasmanthuses  are  nearly  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  if  allowed  to  flower  at  their  natural  season  may  be  treated  as 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  plants.  After  growth  is  completed  and 
the  leaves  have  decayed,  the  pots  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  some 
dry  and  cool  place.  I  am  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  too  severe  a 
system  of  resting.  Those  kinds  which  come  from  tropical  Africa 
must  receive  the  temperature  of  the  stove,  and  must  not  be  so 
thoroughly  dried  oif  as  the  Cape  kinds.  The  soil  should  be  good 
sandy  loam,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  peat  and  leaf -mould,  and 
when  the  scapes  begin  to  push  an  occasional  application  of  weak 
liquid  manure  will  be  highly  beneficial.  The  genus  comprises  a  vast 
quantity  of  species,  some  of  which  are  not  conspicuous  for  their 
beauty,  and  which  would  only  be  tolerated  in  botanical  collections, 
where  they  should  be  grown  for  the  instruction  of  the  many.  The 
following  kinds,  briefly  described,  all  deserve  attention  from  those 
who  love  a  variety  of  flowers  rather  than  masses  of  two  or  three  kinds 
only.  I  may  add  that  a  plant  of  H.  coccineus,  or  many  others,  with, 
say,  six  or  seven  umbels  of  brilliant  flowers,  surrounded  with  small 
and  elegant  Fern  fronds,  is  no  mean  object  in  a  vase  in  the  drawing, 
room ;  and  iu  such  a  situation  they  survive  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  sure  to  take  no  harm. 

H.  puniceus.- — Loaves  oblong,  waved  at  tlio  margins,  and  pale 
green ;  the  flowers  are  erect,  produced  in  large  umbels,  and  are  pale 
red ;  the  scape  and  involucre  are  green,  both  being  streaked  and  spotted 
with  blood-red .  It  blooms  naturally  in  April  and  May,  and  with  a  little 
forcing  may  be  had  in  flower  before  the  snow  has  disappeared. 

H.  quadrivalvis. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  species ;  leaves  usually 
iu  i^airs.  lanceolate  and  acute,  less  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  dark 
green,  furnished  at  the  margins  and  on  the  whole  upper  surface  with 
long  hail's.  The  scape  is  erect,  green,  and  dotted  with  crimson,  and 
supporting  a  large  four-leaved  brilliant  scarlet  involucre.  The  flowers 
are  also  scarlet,  whilst  the  stamens  are  bright  yellow.  It  blooms  in 
September  and  October,  and  no  more  beautiful  plant  could  be  desired 
at  that  season. 

H.  rotundifolius. — A  fine  plant,  producing  its  leaves  in  pairs, 
one  of  which  is,  however,  invariably  larger  than  the  others.  They 
are  some  5  inches  long  and  1  inches  broad  ;  dark  green  on  the  upper 
side,  and  have  a  rosy  pink  margin  of  hairs.  The  scape  and  involucre 
are  both  of  a  rich  deep  crimson  colour ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  white, 
and  the  remaining  portion  red,  with  large  golden  yellow  stamens.  It 
flowers  iu  July  and  August. 

H.  tigrinus. — This  is  a  noble  species,  and  one  which  I  have  found 
extremely  useful  for  early  forcing.  The  leaves  are  large,  depressed, 
dark  green,  and  slightly  spotted  with  a  marginal  fringe  of  hairs. 
The  scape  supports  a  large-spreading,  fiery -red  involucre  and  umbel 
of  red  flowers,  whilst  the  stamens  are  bright  yellow.  It  blossoms 
naturally  in  April. 

TT  pubescens. — Although  not  so  ornamental  as  some  species,  this 
is  a  great  favourite  of  mine  for  the  sake  of  agreeable  contrast. 
Three  or  four  leaves  are  produced  together,  somewhat  tongue-shaped, 
dark  green  in  colour,  prettily  fringed  with  white  hairs.  The  scape  is 
green,  furnished  with  numerous  soft  hairs ;  involucre  yellowish 
green,  streaked  with  a  dark  shade  of  the  same  colour ;  flowers  erect, 
white,  with  the  numerous  large  anthers  brownish  yellow.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July.     Known  also  by  the  name  of  H.  albiflos. 

H.  natalensis. — This  beautiful  species  is  of  somewhat  recent 
introduction.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  have 
their  base  clothed  with  beautifully-coloured  sheaths.  The  scape  is 
erect,  and  bears  a  large,  even  involucre,  which  is  of  a  rich  crimson 
purple  colour  ;  the  umbel  of  flowers  is  pale  green,  and  the  anthers  of 
a  bright  orange  colour.  Its  charming  flowers  are  displayed  in  the 
dreary  mouth  of  February. 

H.  coccineus. — This  grand  species  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  finest 
of  all  the  South  African  kinds.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  tongue, 
shaped,  au<l  dull  green  in  colour.  The  scape  is  erect,  green,  spotted 
and  dotted  with  black  and  dull  crimson  ;  the  involucre  is  very  large 
and  spreading,  and  consists  of  many  bracts,  which  are  deep  red,  veined 
with  crimson.  The  large  umbel  of  flowers  is  dull  red.  and  the  large 
anthers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  These  superb  flowers  are  pro. 
duced  iu  September  and  October. 

H.  multiflorus. — This  is  an  extremely  showy  plant,  differing 
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from  the  previously  named  kinds  in  having  a  small  and  inconspicuous 
involucre.  The  leaves  are  oblong  lanceolate,  clasping  at  the  base, 
smooth,  and  pale  green.  The  large,  many-flowered  umbel  is  spread, 
ing,  flowers  deep  blood  red,  whilst  the  stamens  are  purple  and  yellow, 
and  much  exserted.  It  blooms  in  July,  and  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone. 
TT  cinnabarinus. — This,  like  the  last-named  species,  produces 
flowers  and  leaves  together — and,  indeed,  they  closely  resemble  each 
other.  In  the  present  species  the  leaves  are  large,  sheathing  at  the 
base,  and  the  bulb  is  produced  into  a  long  neck.  The  bracts  of  the 
involucre  are  small  and  inconspicuous ;  the  umbel  of  flowers  large 
and  spreading,  with  the  stamens  much  exserted,  and  wholly  of  rich 


CROTON    HOOKERI.;  . , 

Among  Crotons  may  be  found  some  of  the'*piost  beautiful  of 
plants,  remarkable  alike  for  their  stately  H^bit  and  for  the 
highly  diversified  and  brilliant  variegation  ol  theu-  leaves  4. 
some  of  these  are  long  and  narrow,  as  in  t^e.  case  of  C. 
Johannis  and  longifolium  ;  others  are  irregular  in  shape,  as  in 
0.  irregulare,  interruptum,  and  multicolor ;  others  again  are 
beautifully  undulated  or  waved  on  the  edges,  like  C.  undulatum ; 
horned,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  cornutum,  the  midrib  of  vphich 
terminates  in  an  upright  horn-like  process,  half  an  inch  or  so 


cinnabar   red  colour ;    the   anthers  are   yellow.     It  is  a   native  of 
Western  Africa,  and  blooms  in  August. 

There  are  many  more  species  than  I  have  here  enumerated.  Many 
of  them,  I  am  told,  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but,  not  having  seen 
them,  I  have  confined  myself  to  those  kinds  which  have  passed 
through  my  hands  and  can  be  confidently  recommended.  The  two 
last-named  kinds  are  stove  plants,  or  at  least  require  a  greater  heat 
during  the  winter  months  than  the  others,  which  are  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  South  Africa,  and  consequently  thrive  under 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment;  but  even  these  are  benefited  by  a 
little  heat  when  growing  late  in  the  season.  G.  Field. 


from  the  extreme  end  of  the  leaf;  and  others  are  spiral-leaved, 
like  C.  spiralis,  a  beautiful  new  variety.  Another  section  of 
this  genus  has  compact,  oval  foliage,  svich  as  C.  pictum,  varie- 
gatum,  and  aucubajfolium.  The  colour  and  marking  of  the 
leaves  are  also  as  variable  as  their  shape ;  in  C.  multicolor 
there  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  combination  almost,  indeed,  a 
confusion  of  hues,  consisting  of  green,  yellow,  red,  and  crim- 
son ;  C .  aucubajf olium  is  spotted  with  yellow,  like  the  Aucuba; 
C.  pictum  has  a  crimson  ground  colour,  richly  spotted  with 
yellow  and  black ;  C.  undulatum  is  deep  metallic  green  spotted 
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with  yellow  and  yivid  crimson,  and  0.  Veitchii  has  a  broad 
band  of  yellow  along  the  centre. 

C.  Hookeri,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  compact  yet  free 
grower,  and  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Gould 
Veitch.  Its  leaves  are  broadly  ovate-lanceolate  and  abruptly 
tapering  or  rounded  at  the  base.  The  jjetioles  are  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  quai-ter  long,  and  the  leaf-blade  from  7  to  9 
inches  long  by  2h  to  3  inches  broad.  The  midrib,  young  stems, 
and  leaf -stalks  are  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  a  broad  band  of 
which  traverses  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  irregularly  pro- 
jecting on  both  sides  of  the  midrib.  The  upper  surface  grovmd 
colour  of  the  foliage  is  a  beautiful  dark  shining  green,  and 
the  underside  considerably  paler.  Like  others  of  the  genus, 
it  requires  a  stove  temperature.  A  compost  of  three  parts 
good  substantial  loam  and  one  of  peat,  with  a  little  sharp 
silver  sand,  suits  it  admirably.  During  its  period  of  growth 
it  requires  a  strong  heat  and  abundance  of  root  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  In  winter  a  temperature  between  .5.5°  and 
65°,  with  the  usual  daily  rise  with  sun-heat,  will  suit  it 
perfectly.  Water  in  moderate  quantities  must  also  be  applied, 
for,  like  all  other  coriaceous  evergreen-leaved  plants,  it  will 
not  suffer  drought  with  impunity.  A  position  near  the  glass 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  enchance  its  brilliant  leaf  mark- 
ings. The  young  wood  and  foliage  are  usually  pale  in 
colour,  but  they  assume  the  true  tints  characteristic  of  the 
species  after  the  wood  has  thoroughly  ripened,  and  before 
the  growth  of  the  young  wood  of  the  succeeding  spring 
appears. 

When  well  nursed,  plants  of  this  species  grow  vigorously, 
and  as  soon  as  the  desired  dimensions  are  attained,  they  should 
be  kept  pot  bound,  so  as  to  dwarf  their  future  growth.  They 
require  abundance  of  water  when  root-bound,  and  the  advantage 
of  having  so  loamy  a  soil  in  preference  to  a  peaty  one  consists  in 
its  being  productive  of  firmer  wood,  more  likely  to  stand  unin- 
jured the  adverse  circumstances  to  which  plants  are  subjected 
when  used  for  window  or  parlour  gardening.  Some  culti- 
vators grow  them  for  two  and  sometimes  three  years  without 
shifting  them,  but  this  treatment  soon  induces  an  impaired 
constitution.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  an  old  plant  from 
which  a  few  cuttings  can  be  taken  annually  in  spring  or  in 
August ;  insert  them,  in  small  pots  of  peaty  sand,  surfaced 
with  pure  sand  and  cover  them  over  with  a  bell-glass.  The 
pots  should  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  and  closely  shaded  for 
a  time.  When  well  rooted  shift  them  into  better  soil  and 
sixty-sized  pots,  and  still  give  a  brisk  root  temperature,  and 
keep  them  growing  as  vigorously  and  healthily  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  In  this  way  a  succession  of  fine  young 
plants,  suitable  for  any  purpose,  is  always  at  command,  which, 
when  they  have  become  too  large,  can  be  thrown  away.  The 
finer  kinds  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  strong  growing  sorts. 
Side  and  cleft  grafting  are  most  suitable,  and  they  can  Ijo  ]5or- 
formed  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  the  pots  being  plunged 
and  shaded  Ijke  those  containing  cuttings. 

Wm.  Falconer. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Rhododendron  Princess  Royal— I  tod  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
all  pot  plants,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  have  a  plant  of  it  that  has 
been  in  bloom  now  for  more  than  eight  weeics.  It  is  in  a  large  sized  pot,  and  it 
has  borne  eight  trusses  of  bloom.  All  that  it  requires  is  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  in  winter. — T.  R.  H.,  KenwooiL 

Dendrobium  nohile.— Of  this  I  have  a  charming  plant  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  associated  as  it  is  with  a  few  Ferns,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Tea-scented 
Rosea,  it  makes  the  early  vinery  in  which  it  is  growing  nearly  as  gay  as  a  con- 
servator3\  We  may  have  had  Dendrobes  more  handsome ;  Ijut  in  point  of 
usefulne-s  none  surpasses  D.  nobile,  and  it  is  so  easily  managed  that  everybody 
who  has  a  wai-m  greenhouse  may  grow  it. — R.  Gilbeet,  Bur-ghley. 

Panicum  variegatum.— I  have  a  nice  plant  of  what  is  usually  called 
Panicum  variegatum  in  oui'  early  vinery,  finely  in  flower.  It  is  associated  with 
small  plants  of  Coleus  and  Perns,  which,  under  a  canopy  of  green  Vine  leaves, 
have  a  pleasing  appearance  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  make  the  house  a 
favourite  resort  for  all  lovers  of  tine-fohaged  plants. — J.  Gilbert. 

Sparmannia  africana.— This  is  a  useful  old  white-flowered  plant,  cuttings 
of  which  may  be  inserted  at  any  season,  and  soon  make  nice  little  blooming 
plants.  Even  if  this  plant  were  less  interesting  than  it  is  in  a  decoraj^ive  or 
floral  point  of  view,  it  would  still  bo  worth  culture  as  a  souvenir  of  Captain 
Cook's  second  voyage  round  the  world.  It  is  also  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
being  furnished  with  irritable  stamens,  which  expand  slowly  if  touched,  more 
especially  during  bright  sunshine.  This  action  differs  from  that  of  the  stamens 
of  Berberis,  which  contract  closely  round  the  style,  while  these  expand  or 
recede  from  it.— r.  W.  B. 


TREES. 

Father,  thy  band 
Hath  roar'd  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  woavo  this  verdant  roof.     Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They,  in  thy  sun 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze, 
And  shot  towards  Ueaven.     The  century-living  crow. 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  brauebcs,  till,  at  last,  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark, 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.     These  dim  va,iilts, 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  not.     No  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 
Of  thy  fair  works.     But  thou  art  here— thou  fill'st 
The  solitude.     Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  music  ;  thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place, 
Comes,  scarcely  felt — the  barky  trvmks,  the  ground, 
The  fresh  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 
Here  is  continual  worship  ;  nature,  here. 
In  the  traniiuillity  that  thou  dost  love, 
Enjoys  thy  presence.     Noiselessly,  around, 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
Passes  ;  and  you  clear  spring,  that,  'midst  its  herbs, 
Wells  softly  forth,  and  visits  the  strong  roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.    Thou  hast  not  left 
Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 
Of  thy  perfections.     Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace 
Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.     This  mighty  Oak — 
By  whose  immoveable  stem  I  stand  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated — not  a  prince. 
In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep, 
E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 
Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 
Thy  hand  has  graced  him.     Nestled  at  his  root 
Is  beauty,  such  as  blooras  not  ;n  the  glare 
Of  the  broad  sun.     That  delicate  forest  flower, 
With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 
Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould, 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  mde  universe. 

W.  C.  Bry.vnt. 


Bamboo  Poisoning'. — A  singular  peculiarity  belonging  to  the 
Bamboo  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  M.  Lafou,  whose  attention 
we  were  directing  to  the  fine  prickles  with  which  the  stem  of  the 
Bambusa  Thouarsii  is  covered.  "  I  had,"  said  he,  "  in  my  employ  a 
Chinese  who,  on  seeing  me  cultivate  this  Bamboo,  assured  me  that 
his  countrymen  used  these  hair-like  prickles  when  they  wished  -to 
kill  an  enemy,  without  the  risk  of  being  discovered.  'They  gather 
these  small  needle-like  protuberances,  and  place  them  surreptitiously 
on  handkerchiefs,  beds,  or  in  any  place  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
touch  the  nose  of  their  enemy;  they  thus  introduce  them  into  the 
nostrils,  where  they  irritate  the  membrane,  causing  a  severe  cold  in 
the  head.  This  becomes  more  and  more  serious ;  then  follows  in- 
flammation, then  an  active  suppuration,  with  intense  pain,  and  thus 
the  victim  gradually  dies  a  fearfully  painful  death,  without  its  being 
possible  to  save  him.  This  is  unfortunately  constantly  used,  and  we 
have  been  also  assured  of  the  truth  of  it  by  Dr.  Savatier,  a  naval 
medical  man,  who  has  lived  in  China,  and  is  now  in  Japan. — En. 
Andre,  Illustration  Horticole. 

The  Discovery  of  Coffee. — According  to  vulgar  tradition,  the 
discovery  of  coffee  is  due  to  the  moUah  Chadelly,  whose  memory  is 
held  in  reverence  by  all  true  Mussulmans.  The  pious  man,  afflicted 
with  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  he  could  not  keep  awake  for  the 
performance  of  his  nocturnal  devotions,  besought  Mahomet  to  indicate 
some  means  by  which  sleep  might  be  chased  away.  Mahomet, 
touched  with  pity,  as  well  he  might,  seeing  that  his  own  honour  was 
concerned,  so  brought  matters  about  that  a  herdsman  came  to 
acquaint  raollah  Chadelly  of  the  curious  fact  that  his  (the  herds- 
man's) goats  could  not  go  to  sleep  after  they  had  partaken  of  coffee 
berries,  but  kept  frisking  about  all  night  long.  The  moUah,  taking 
the  hint,  at  once  prepared  a  good  strong  dose  of  coffee.  He  drank  it, 
and  was  delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  result.  Not  a  wink  of  sleep 
did  he  get ;  delicious  sensations  crowded  on  his  brain  ;  and  his  mid- 
night devotions  were  so  fervent  that  he  at  once  communicated  the 
precious  secret  to  some  dervises,  ■who,  imitating  his  example, 
beleaguered  the  prophet,  now  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  bliss,  with 
unceasing  prayer. 
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THE  INDIAN  THOENT  OR  SPREADING  ACACIA. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  an  Acacia  that  is  found 
in  all  hot  dry  districts,  from  Arabia  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
Southern  India ;  and  it  differs  so  slightly  in  its  characteristics 
from  the  Acacia  nilotica,  found  in  Egypt,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  two  are  identical.  Spreading  much  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  Thorns  do  in  England,  and  attaining  a  con- 
siderably greater  size,  these  Acacias  form  most  picturesque 
objects  on  torrid  landscapes,  and  when  covered  with  millions  of 
small  golden  globular  flowerets,  and  full  of  Mimosa-like 
foliage,  they  arc  at  once  striking  and  effective.  To  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parched  countries  in  which  this  Acacia  is 
found,  it  is  truly  a  great  boon,  growing  luxuriantly  where 
other  trees  can  scarcely  exist.  It  helps  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  scant  supplies  of  fuel  required  by  the  Arabs  and  Indians 
to  cook  their  food,  and  along  with  the  Date  Palm  forms  almost 
the  only  shade  and  tree  verdure  to  be  found  in  countries  in 
which  it  grows. 

To  the  natives  of  districts  through  which  the  navigable 
rivers  from  the  great  central  water-sheds  flow,  it  has  a  tenfold 
value  ;  its  durable  curved  limbs,  grown  naturally  to  the  shape 
of  the  ribs  of  a  barge,  serve  to  form,  with  little  labour,  the 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOHN  CLAUDIUS  LOUDON. 

BY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 
(Continued  from  p.  534,  Vol.  11.) 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  Loudon  had  thrown  all  his 
energy  and  various  knowledge  into  the  thorough  reformation 
and  replantation  of  the  model  farm  at  Tew ;  and  that  to  the 
buildings  also  he  had  devoted  an  equal  amount  of  attention. 
The  cost  of  these  was,  however,  defrayed  by  General  Stratton, 
who  had  given  his  energetic  tenant  i-arte  hlanch.e  as  to  the  extent 
and  chai-aoter  of  the  structui-es  he  might  deem  requisite. 
Even  the  kind  of  horses  for  the  farm  work  was  most  care- 
fully considered ;  and  the  Cleveland  bi'eed  preferred  to  all 
others.  In  short,  the  principal  farm,  and  all  the  smaller  farms 
incliided  in  the  lease,  were  improved  so  rapidly  that  the  whole 
might  have  been  relet  at  a  largely  increased  rental  within  two 
years  of  Mr.  Loudon's  taking  possession. 

The  success  of  the  principles  and  working  system  thus 
applied,  induced  the  young  farmer  to  publish  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  works  he  had  carried  out  at  Tew,  as  a  successful 
example  of  the  northern  system.  He  had  thrown  all  his  best 
energies  into  those  improvements,  and  never  lost  sight 
of  his  great  principle  that  "  tillage  should  beautify  the  land" 


A  Spreading  Acacia. 


framework  of  the  rude,  heavy  boats,  by  means  of  which  the 
river  commerce  of  those  countries  is  carried  on.  From  the 
Delta  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  in  the  vicinity  of  every 
Arab  village,  this  Acacia  is  cultivated  on  the  waste  lands  of 
the  mounds  on  which  the  villages  are  built.  Like  all  the 
Acacia  family  it  produces  seeds  freely,  from  which  it  is  propa- 
gated, and,  when  once  established,  its  vitality  is  such  that  it 
will  flourish  even  in  dust  and  blowing  sand,  the  roots  striking 
deeply  into  the  eai'th  in  search  of  moistm-e.  This  Acacia  also 
furnishes  a  gum,  which  is  valued  by  the  natives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dentistry,  and  from  the  bark  is  manufactured  a  bright 
yellow  dye  for  cloth  and  leather.  Peter  Wallace. 


Plant  Sales. — In  spite  of  the  old  motto.  Caveat  emptor,  we 
think  it  would  be  desirable  in  all  plant  sales  that  the  plants,  bnlbs, 
seeds,  &o.,  should  be  correctly  named,  or  if  this  be  not  practicable, 
or  if  a  doubt  exists,  then  that  this  should  bo  openly  expressed,  so 
that  the  purchaser  may  not  be  misled.  Wherever  it  could  be  done  it 
would  also  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  consignee  publioly  stated,  as 
that  alone  would  be  a  pledge  of  good  faith  ;  but  we  can  quite  under- 
stand that  there  are  certain  cases  where  this  cannot  with  propriety 
be  done.  At  any  rate  we  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all 
parties  if  some  reforms  were  introduced  into  sale  catalogues  and  sale 
rooms. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


and  not  disfigure  it ;  in  short,  that  the  farmer  should  be  at 
the  same  time  a  landscape  gardener;  because,  labour  being 
the  highest  of  all  human  vocations,  it  ought  to  be  invested 
with  beauty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  handsome  work  describing  the 
improvements  at  Tew  and  other  places,  there  are  two  capital 
panoramic  views  of  the  place  ;  one  looking  from  the  house 
towards  the  fields,  and  the  other  from  the  fields  looking 
towards  the  house.  The  engravings,  which  are  exceedingly 
well  executed,  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  the  planting  of  the 
entire  property,  on  which  the  author  looked  forward  at  one 
time  to  spending  his  entire  life  ;  but  this  was  only  a  passing 
determination,  and  soon  gave  place  to  more  restless  views.  The 
other  places  described  in  his  work  on  the  improvements  at  Tew, 
which  was  published  in  1811,  were,  I  believe,  his  original  plans 
for  improving  Lord  Mansfield's  estate  at  Scone,  and  some 
other  examples  of  his  system,  carried  into  effect  in  England. 

One  of  the  many  schemes  he  set  on  foot  during  the  brief 
but  active  period  of  his  residence  at  Tew,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  kind  of  agricultural  college  for  the  suitable  education 
of  farm  bailiffs  and  others  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  gave  some  account  of  this  college  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  The  Utility  of  Agricultural  Knowledge  to  the  Sons  _  of 
Landed  Proprietors,  &c.,  with  an  Account  of  an  Institution 
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formed  for  Agricultural  Pupils  in  Oxfordshire,  &c."     It  is  in 

his  introduction  to  this  work  that  ho  alludes  to  his  determi-, 
nation  to  have  recourse  to  farming  as  a  permanent  source  of 
income,  lest  by  any  future  attack  of  disease  he  should  be 
prevented  from  the  more  active  duties  of  his  profession  as  a 
landscape  gardener. 

His  activity  both  of  mind  and  body  prevailed,  however, 
over  the  drawbacks  of  the  lameness  and  the  disabled  arm, 
and  he  continued,  despite  these  difficulties,  to  follow  his 
old  profession ;  having  between  1809  and  1812  laid  out  several 
places  in  England,  in  AVales,  and  even  in  Ireland.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  given  up  the  lease  of  Tew  upon  very  advan- 
tageous terms,  which  were  highly  creditable  both  to  landlord 
and  tenant ;  and  finding  himself  master  of  upwards  of  £16,000 
as  the  result  of  his  unceasing  labours  in  various  fields  of 
honorable  enterprise,  he  determined  for  awhile  to  take  a 
period  of  rest  from  his  usual  avocations ;  but  not  with  a 
view  to  inactivity.  The  waning  fortunes  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
among  the  snows  of  Russia,  towards  the  close  of  1812, 
opened  portions  of  the  continent  to  English  travellers,  and 
in  March  1813  Loudon  determined  at  once  to  avail  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  gratify  his  long-cherished  wish  to  see 
the  countries  of  the  continent,  at  all  events  such  portions  of 
them  as  he  might  then  find  it  jjossible  to  traverse. 

With  his  peculiarly  liberal  cast  of  mind,  Loudon  had  long 
fretted  against  the  narrow  sphere  of  observation  and  study 
within  which  he  was  confined  in  the  limited  extent  of  the 
British  Isles  ;  especially  at  a  time  when  national  vanity,  com- 
bined with  obstinate  insular  prejudices,  so  cramped  the  range 
of  English  thought  in  general,  that  anything  like  a  fair 
judgment  of  continental  arts,  sciences,  taste,  institutions,  and 
manners  could  not  be  arrived  at  in  England  by  men  of  routine 
education,  holding  the  narrow  stereotyped  opinions  so  gene- 
rated. It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  phase  of  national 
thought  that  England  had  joined,  heart  and  hand,  in  a  kind 
of  crusade  against  the  right  of  the  French  people  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government — a  crusade  which  Loudon 
regarded  as  a  more  benighted  and  in  every  way  darker  and 
more  ignorant  proceeding  than  the  sanguinary  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  middle  ages.  He  looked  forward  with 
great  glee,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  to  this  opportunity  of 
casting  oil  the  confining  coil  of  insular  thought,  and  finding 
out  for  himself  sufllcient  reasons  for  adopting  wider  and 
more  cosmopolitan  opinions  than  those  he  had  found  prevalent 
among  all  classes  in  England,  and  indeed  in  Scotland  also,  as 
he  freely  confessed. 

With  such  feelings  and  aspirations  he  started  from  Harwich 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1813,  in  a  small  sailing  packet,  the  dis- 
comforts of  which  wore  considerable ;  but  he  had  no  choice, 
for  steamers  were  at  that  time  not  even  a  vision  of  the  future 
in  their  jiresent  comfortable  form,  though  a  few  tentative 
experiments  had  been  already  made  by  enterprising  men,  who 
were  deemed  little  better  than  poor  infatuated  lunatics  by 
their  hard-headed  contemporaries.  He  arrived  at  Gottenburg, 
in  Sweden,  after  a  tolerably  fair  passage,  in  so  far  as  weather 
was  concerned ;  and  was  much  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  which  presented  itself,  and  which  at  that  time  wore  so 
many  quaint  national  peculiarities  which  modem  facilities 
of  mtercommunication  have  since  so  much  toned  down,  that 
a  traveller  must  go  very  far  afield  to  meet  with  sights  and 
scenes  as  strikingly  novel  as  those  which  in  1813  unfolded 
themselves  to  Loudon  on  his  landing  in  Sweden.  He  was 
much  struck  with  the  advanced  state  of  two  great  elements 
of  civilization  in  that  country — road  making  and  education ; 
in  both  of  which  he  considered  that  little  monarchy  far  in 
advance  of  England,  especially  in  the  last  named — education  ; 
inability  to  write,  even  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  social 
scale,  being  the  exception  mstead  of  the  rule,  as  it  then  was  in 
England,  which,  as  Loudon  always  regretted,  was  far  Ijehind 
Scotland  in  that  respect,  and  indeed  still  is  so,  the  registrar- 
general's  recent  returns  of  marriages  exhibiting  marl's  instead 
of  signatures  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one-half  on  the  huUex' 
side,  and  one-third  on  that  of  the  /jenfJrmrti .  Many  things  in 
Sweden  reminded  our  traveller  of  Scotland,  and  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  Norse  element  was  even  stronger  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  highlands  than  had  ever  been 
suspected.     He  often  expressed  regret  that  he  did  not  remain 


longer  in  Sweden,  in  order  to  study  the  national  institutions 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  more  thoroughly ;  and  still 
more  specially  the  magnificent  scenery,  from  which  he  had 
expected  to  derive  many  hints  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
theories  of  picturesque  landscape  gardening :  but  he  became 
so  overpoweringly  anxious  to  visit  the  scones  of  the  great 
European  war  that  was  then  rapidly  culminating  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  first  Napoleon  and  his  hosts,  after  the  disastrous 
invasion  of  Russia,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  pushing  forward  at  once,  leaving  undone  much  that  he  had 
intended  to  accomplish  during  a  short  stay  in  Sweden. 

Incited  by  this  irresistible  desire  to  witness  some  of  the 
last  aspects  of  the  gigantic  war-struggle,  he  pushed  on  to 
Konigsberg  at  once,  by  way  of  Memel,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  14th  of  AprQ.  On  nearing  that  place  he  began,  as  he 
relates  in  his  journal,  to  find  everywhere  the  devastating 
traces  of  war,  all  of  them  more  or  less  terrible  to  the  eye  of 
one  coming  from  a  country  which  for  ages  had  not  known 
the  horrors  of  invasion.  Skeletons  of  horses,  whose  flesh  had 
been  devoured  by  wolves,  still  common  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
lay  bleaching  where  they  had  fallen,  the  victims  of  famine  or 
Ijattle.  The  roads  were  broken  up  ;  cultivated  fields  trodden 
into  wastes ;  and  gardens  and  country  houses  which  he  would 
have  so  much  delighted  to  see  in  their  trim  and  well  kept 
completeness,  as  models  to  study,  he  found  but  too  often 
reduced  to  shapeless  wrecks.  So  that  as  a  horticulturist  and 
landscape  gardener  he  found  but  few  things  to  study  pro- 
fessionally; but  the  passages  in  his  journal  relating  to  the 
time  show  how  deeply,  as  a  philanthropist,  he  was  interested 
in  the  great  European  crisis. 

At  Ebling,  a  small  fortified  town,  he  was  much  struck 
by  the  scenes  in  the  narrow  streets,  which  were,  he  says, 
completely  jammed  with  the  goods  and  cattle  of  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country,  who  had  poured  into  the  town  for 
protection  from  the  foraging  parties  of  a  part  of  the  French 
army  which  was  then  passing  within  a  few  miles ;  devouring 
or  spoiling,  in  self-defence,  all  that  came  in  their  way.  Near 
Marienburg  he  passed  through  a  bivouac  of  Russian  troops, 
who  had  by  no  means  the  soldierlike  air  that  he  had  expected 
in  men  who  had  so  successfully  repulsed  the  great  French 
armies,  and  which  had  been  spoken  of  as  such  splendid  soldiers 
by  English  newspaper  writers.  Near  Danzig  he  was  much 
interested  in  a  new  kind  of  architecture,  by  which,  as  he 
described  it,  "  houses  were  made  by  sinking  down,  instead  of 
raising  up."  This  process  was  very  skilfully  performed  by  a 
horde  of  Cossacks  belonging  to  the  Russian  camp  on  the  hills 
near  Danzig.  It  was  effected  by  making  excavations  in  the 
deep,  loose  sand,  of  which  those  drift-hills  are  chiefly  formed, 
the  approach  being  by  a  well  managed  declivity,  and  the  roof 
being  formed  of  branches  of  trees  raised  above  the  excavation 
in  the  form  of  a  tent. 

On  approaching  Berlin,  he  found  the  long  avenues  bordered 
with  trees,  through  which  the  city  is  reached,  thronged  with  a 
continuous  train  of  foot  and  carriage  passengers,  and  waggons 
piled  with  luggage,  hastening  to  the  city  for  protection  ;  and 
as  his  view  of  this  busy  and  exciting  scene  was  taking  place 
by  moonlight,  Loudon,  whose  eye  had  long  been  cultured  to 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  picturesque,  was  very  much  struck 
with  what  he  saw ;  and  gave  a  detailed  and  very  graphic 
account  of  it  in  his  journal,  which  he  never  neglected,  but 
which,  from  the  large  admixture  of  strictly  private  matters, 
was  not  calculated  for  publication.  He  remained  in  Berhn  from 
the  14th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June  ;  receiving  anything  but  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  Prussian  capital.  The  dirtiness 
of  the  streets,  the  comfortless  character  of  the  houses,  the 
fearful  stenches  consequent  upon  bad  drainage,  or  rather  no 
drainage  at  all,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  jjublic  buildings 
worthy  of  notice,  excepting  perhaps  the  arsenal,*  made  him 
really  anxious  to  quit  a  disagreeable  place,  that  had  nothing 
metropolitan  about  it  except  its  size  and  its  dirt ;  the  splendid 
side  of  other  metropolitan  cities  being  entirely  absent  in 
Berlin.  He  therefore  pushed  on  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  a  party  of  German  oflicers 
who  had  never  seen  an  Englishman,  and  with  whom  this 
country  was  then  extremely  popular,  on  account  of  the  lavish 

*  The  museum,  town  ball,  and  other  buildings  of  some  beauty,  are  of  recent 
erection. 
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subsidies  of  British  money,  by  means  of  wliioh.  they  had  been 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  share  of  the  great  European  crusade 
against  France.  From  thence  he  proceeded  through  Posen  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  saw  many  thiugs  that  greatly  interested 
him,  especially  many  ancient  buildings  in  a  curious  transition 
style  of  architecture  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Poland  ; 
and  which  he  was  enabled  to  study  very  carefully,  perhaps 
more  so  than  he  really  desired,  as  he  was  detained  for  three 
entire  mouths,  on  account  of  a  trifling  informality  in  his 
passport,  at  the  little  town  of  Tykcozyn,  from  which,  however, 
he  was  allowed  to  make  excui-sions  into  the  surrounding 
country,  of  course  mider  armed  escort. 
(To  ie  continued.^ 
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CORTUSA  MATTHIOLI. 
This  handsome  plant  is  closely  allied  to  the  Primulas.  It  very 
much  resembles  Primula  cortusoides,  and  has  large  leaves  like 
those  of  P.  mollis.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  early  summer, 
are  of  a  deep  purplish-crimson,  and  are  produced  in  loose 
drooping  umbels  on  stems  from  9  to  15  inches  high.  The 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with  pointed  divisions.     It  should  be 


Cortusa  Matthioli  (after  Vilmorin.) 
grown  in  sheltered  nooks  in  the  rock  garden,  or  on  sheltered 
borders,  in  moist  loam  or  peat,  mixed  with  about  a  fourth  part 
of  pounded  slate.  It  may  be  multiplied  either  by  division  in 
spring  or  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is 
gathered,  and  placed  in  a  shady  position.  The  seedlings 
should  be  wintered  under  a  frame  and  will  flower  the  ensuing 
year.  

BULB  NOMENCLATURE. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  had  such  a  horrible  dream  !  Possibly 
you  may  not  know,  but  I  speculate  in  a  few  bulbs— say  half-a- 
crown's  worth — every  autumn,  and  I  don't  always  purchase 
from  the  same  merchant,  but  sometimes  from  one  and  some- 
times from  another,  as  it  suits  my  fancy.  The  consequence  is, 
that  they  have  all  got  mc  in  that  dreadful  book  which  they 
call  their  "  Register,"  and  catalogues  and  sundry  other  docu- 
ments pour  upon  my  devoted  head  every  season,  "  thick  as  the 
leaves  in  Vallambrosa."  The  "  Autumn  Guides  for  1872"  that 
I  have  received  since  the  beginning  of  September  are,  like 
their  contents,  "too  numerous  to  mention."  Some  of  the 
firms  are  not  content  with  sending  me  their  catalogues,  but,  if 
I  do  not  send  them  an  order  in  a  few  days,  I  receive  such  a 
touching  epistle  as  the  following : — 

"  My  (liar  Sir ! — Not  having  received  this  season  your  cus- 
tomary order  for  bulbs — " 

Why,  four  years  ago,  I  sent  to  this  firm  for  one  shilling's 
worth  of  Croci  (Cfoci  is  right,  1  have  South  Kensington 
authority  for  it),  and  I  never  had  anything  else  before  or 
since.     Well ! 

"  Not  having  received  your  order,  wc  take  the  Uberty  of 
reminding  you  of  the  same,  lest  it  may  have  escaped  your 
attention.  Perhaps  you  are  not  a  buyer  of  bulbs  this  season. 
Perhaps  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  goods  supplied  on  a 
former  occasion.  Perhaps  you  have  given  up  gardening  pur- 
suits.    Perhaps  you  will   not  be  at   homo  at  the  blooming 


season.  Perhaps  family  afilictions  have  caused  you  to  retire 
from  such  occupations  for  a  time.  Perhaps  you  are  deceased, 
in  which  case  kindly  let  us  know  by  return,  and  we  shall  take 
your  name  off  our  '  Register ' ! "  In  fact,  they  suggest  no 
end  of  peradventures. 

The  other  night,  after  some  serious  consideration  as  to  the 
propriety  of  bolting  ofi  during  the  bulb  season  to  the  Norway 
fisheries,  or  any  other  terra  where  catalogues  are  incognita,  I 
went  to  bed  and  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep — 

And  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed  a  dream. 

And,  lo  !  I  stood  upon  an  immense  plain — 

a  sort  of  Bog  .of  Allen,  and  instinctively  understood  that  I 
was  in  the  Spirit  Land  of  the  Bulbs ;  for  all  around  me  I 
could  perceive  the  shadowy  forms  that  represented  the  various 
sections,  groups,  and  divisions  of  those  awful  catalogues,  com- 
pounded into  genera,  species,  and  sub-species,  varieties,  sports, 
and  many  other  distinctions,  which,  if  they  wouldn't,  ought  to 
puzzle  a  Dutchman.  And  before  me  arose  a  figure, 
as  it  were,  of  a  Priest  of  the  Bulbs,  who  brandished  a  fat 
catalogue.  Wiping  his  spectacles,  this  presiding  genius 
emitted  a  huge  preliminary  "  Hem  !  "  and  accosted  me — 

"  Sir  !  There  hath  been  great  confusion  in  the  nomenclature 
of  everybody  and  everything.  Clusius,  Haworth,  Herbert, 
and  Parkinson" — 

But  here  a  great  rushing  noise  interrupted  him,  and  he  was 
immediately  swept  out  of  sight,  as  the  Spirits  of  the  Hyacinths 
whirled  round  me  in  a  rapid  waltz.  By  all  that  is  wonderful, 
what  a  motley  throng  !  Ilere  was  Baron  Rothschild  embracing 
the  Sultan's  Favourite,  Howard  doing  the  amiable  to  Adelina 
Patti,  Uncle  Tom  pirouetting  with  Anna  Bolena,  Voltaire 
embracing  Dolly  Varden,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  whirling 
past  in  the  arms  of  Netherlands  Glory,  Uavaignac  waltzing 
with  the  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Linuicus  with  the  Princess 
Royal,  Victor  Emmanuel  with  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  Telemachus 
with  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert  with  Madame  Van  der 
Hoop,  Sir  Edward  Landseer  with  Cleopatra,  and  Charles 
Dickens  with  Lady  Havelock. 

Dante  in  Inferno  never  saw  such  a  combination.  Of  a  verity 
the  Bulb  Priest  was  right.  "  There  hath  been  great  confusion 
in  the  nomenclature."  So  I  turned  mine  eyes  aside  in  my 
dream,  and  beheld  advancing- a  sweet  procession  of  those 
darling  spring  flowers,  the  Narcissi,  or  as  they  were  called  in 
the  good  old  times,  when  a  spade  was  a  fpadi;,  and  not  a  Pala 
lontja  manihi(S  j)i;dihtiS(iiie — the  dear  Dafi-a-down-dillies.  But 
they  seemed  sad  and  unhappy,  and  approached  me  with  tears 
and  lamentations. 

"  Look  at  me ! "  sighed  a  blooming  beauty  whom  I  had 
known  from  my  childhood.  "  They  call  me  now  Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus aureus  maximus  flore  pleno  sive  roseus  Tradescanti,  and 
have  doubled  my  price  accordingly." 

"  Who  will  know  me !  "  cried  another,  "  as  a  Corbularia." 

"  Mercy  on  me !  "  said  old  double  Daff,  "  who'd  a'  thought  I 
were  Telamonius  plenus  !  " 

"Bother  it  all!"  growled  our  ancient  friend.  Butter  and 
Eggs.  "  They  have  been  and  nicknamed  me  Incomparabilis 
albus  plenus  aurantiacus !  "  While,  one  more  unfortunate,  a 
sweet  little  creature,  sighed  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break 
and  murmured,  "  What  have  I  done  to  be  called  Tros  poculi- 
formis  !  " 

"  Verily,  verily,"  said  I,  as  I  shut  my  eyes  upon  the  melan- 
choly group — "  There  hath  been  very  great  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature." 

When  I  looked  up  again,  lo  !  my  old  favourites  the  Tulips 
were  going,  going  to  the  highest  bidders.  A  Rhinoceros 
went  for  23d.,  and  a  Keizerskroon  for  3d. ;  the  Comte 
de  Mirabeau  only  fetched  2d.,  the  Prince  de  Galitzin  went 
for  the  same  money.  Queen  Victoria  was  knocked  down 
for  Id.,  General  Garibaldi  went  at  2id.,  Maria  de  Medicis 
at  31d.,  the  Duke  of  York  at  lid.,  Molicre  at  3d.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  Markgraaf  van  Baden  was  sold  for  lid.,  the 
Bride  of  Haarlem  in  pure  white  could  only  command  6d.,  and 
Cottage  Maids  were  bought  up  with  facility  at  half-a-crown  a 
dozen. 

"  Of  a  truth,"  repeated  I,  turning  away  with  a  sigh — 
"  There  hath  been  particidarlij  great  confusion  in  the  nomen- 
clature." 

But  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  great  uproar,  and  looking 
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round,  beheld  the  plain  covered  with  Lilie.s,  who,  despite  their 
lovely  aspect,  were  in  violent  contest.  They  had  been  ordered 
to  classify  themselves  and  they  wouldn't.  So  they  had 
quarrelled  over  it,  and  at  it  they  went  trumpet  and  perianth. 

"  You're  an  Eulirion  !  "  shouted  one. 

"  You're  an  Isoliriou  !  "  bawled  another. 

"  I'm  the  original  LancifoHum  ! "  said  a  third. 

"  You're  nothing  of  the  sort !  "  retorted  his  neighbour. 
"  You're  only  an  .antiquated  Speciosum  !  " 

"  Make  way  for  Aurantiacum  croceum !  "  was  the  cry  of 
another. 

Upon  this,  the  Turks'  Caps  commenced  an  awful  row,  old 
Purple  declaring  that  he  was  the  only  Martagon,  and  that  the 
rest  were  impostors ;  and  the  others,  joining  in  the  fray,  there 
was  presently  an  indescribable  hubbub,  in  which  all  order  was 
lost  in  the  Babel  of  Sounds. 

Far  above  the  turmoil  I  heard  .T,gain  the  voice  of  the  Bulb 
Priest  shouting,  "There  hath  been  great  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature" — and  so  I  awoke,  murmuring  to  myself,  "By 
the  depths  of  the  Zuyder  See,  there  hath,  indeed,  been  great 
confusion  in  that  direction."  D.  G. 

Edcii,  Lodge. 

A  VEGETABLE  MARVEL. 
On  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  grows  an  alpine 
]ilant  of  extraordinary  beauty.  In  habit  it  resembles  our  common 
Wild  Thrift,  or  Sea  Pink;  bat  its  rosettes  of  leaves  are  much 
larger  (1  or  5  inches  across).  From  the  base  of  these,  and  scarcely 
an  inch  above  the  ground,  a  profusion  of  blossoms  arise  ;  each  flower 
being  three  inches  or  more  across,  and  of  the  loveliest  shaded  pink 
and  rose  colour  imaginable.  The  whole  reminds  one  of  a  large 
Mesembryanthemum,  with  ten  or  twelve  very  broad  petals,  forming 
compact,  circular  flowers.  The  thick,  woody  rootstock  of  this  curious 
perennial  descends  to  some  depth  among  the  fissures  of  rocks,  or 
stony,  well-drained  soil  which  it  inhabits.  Its  tenacity  of  life  is 
something  wonderful.  After  being  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and 
afterwards  pressed  as  a  specimen  for  the  herbarium  for  more  than 
eighteen  months,  a  plant  has  been  known  to  grow  and  flower.  Its 
root  is  eaten  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  esteem  it  vei-y  highly. 
The  plant  is  Lewisia  rediviva,  an  ally  of  the  Portulaeas  and  Calen. 
drinias.  We  have  had  it  two  seasons,  but  received  our  main  supply 
last  year.     It  grows  and  flowers  freely,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 

York.  j^g_  Backhouse. 

[A  figure  of  this  singularly  beautiful  plant  will  be  found  at  p.  701 
of  the  first  volume  of  The  Garden.] 


PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 
In-  addition  to  the  plants  enumerated  as  being  in  flower  at  Mr. 
EUacombe's  on  Christmas-day,  the  following  were  in  bloom  here  on 
January  1st,  viz. : — Laurastinus,  Pyrus  japonica,  Erica  carnea  and 
Seerlei,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  East  Lothian  Stocks  (three  colours),  Helle- 
borus  fcetidus,  Violas  (Dickson  &  Co.'s  varieties),  Eussian  Violet, 
Colchicum  (double  striped  lilac  and  white,  the  leaves  of  the  single 
varieties  are  li  inch  above  the  ground),  Crocus  odorns  var.  longi- 
floras,  five  varieties  of  single  Primroses,  nine  sorts  of  Polyanthus, 
two  sorts  of  Oxlip,  one  Cowslip,  Primula  nivalis,  Carnation  (rose 
self),  Dianthus  multiflorus  (white  and  rose)  Aster  ericoides,  Hepatica 
(single  blue,  white,  red,  and  double  red),  common  pink  and  scarlet 
China  Roses,  Daisies.  The  list  would  have  been  considerably  longer 
had  we  not  resolved  to  have  every  corner  of  the  garden  in  first-rate 
order  by  the  last  day  of  the  year — a  resolution  which  the  weather 
enabled  us  to  carry  out ;  and  owing  to  circumstances  the  gardener, 
in  his  extreme  activity,  cut  over  the  herbaceous  borders,  an  operation 
I  always  prefer  to  do  with  discretion  myself.  Snowflakes  and  a 
Snowdrop  were  out  in  the  first  week  of  January.  The  bare  places 
on  the  banks  were  beautifully  green  with  Chasrophyllum  ;  in  fact 
this  plant  has  never  rested  this  season.  In  a  neighbouring  garden 
I  observed  Eccremocarpus  scaber  in  flower.  F.  J.  Hope. 

Wa/rdde  Lodge,  Edinburgh. 


Plants  in  Flower  in  Sussex.— The  following  are  now  in  bloom 
HI  the  garden  at  Hawksfold,  which  is  sheltered  to  the  north  and  east 
by  high  hills,  and  open  to  the  south  and  west.  It  is  about  300  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Of  scarlet  Rhododendrons,  several  kinds  are  in 
full  flower,  as  are  also  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Primroses,  Christmas 
Roses,  Laurustinus,  Czar  Violets,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Roses,  white  and  purple  garden  Anemones,  Daphne  Mezereum,  Wall, 
flowers,  Stocks,  Sweet  Rockets,  yellow  Alyssum,  Andromeda,   Erica 


carnea  and  a  white  Heath,  Arbutus,  Furze,  Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
Escallonia  rubra,  and  Iberis  sempervirens.  A  large  Myrtle  under 
the  shelter  of  the  house,  but  not  trained,  has  many  flower-buds  on 
it,  some  partly  expanded.  A  variegated  Camellia  in  the  same  situa- 
tion has  also  partly  expanded  its  flower-buds.  The  following  wild 
flowers  are  also  in  flower,  viz.,  white  Periwinkle,  Daisies,  Buttercups, 
and  Ragwort. — S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  (}ARDEN. 


The  Winter  Heliotrope.— A  large  patch  of  Tussilago  (Petasites)  fraf^rans  is 
now  in  full  bloom  in  our  f^arden,  and  quite  perfumes  the  air  as  one  paftftCR 
along  the  walk  which  is  near  it.  Anything  that  blooms  at  this  "  unseasonable  " 
time  of  year  is  surely  doubly  valuable.  I  saw  it  far  above  the  level  at  which 
perpetual  snow  lieson  the  slopes  of '*  Sulu  Tind" — the  highest  peak  of  that 
part  of  the  central  range  of  the  Norwegian  mountains,  which  is  known  as  the 
"  Fillo  Fjeld."  We  have  lots  of  spring  flowers  in  bloom,  and  a  climate  of 
almost  summer-like  mildness. — J.  Backhousb,  York. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum. — Growing  against  the  wall  of  one  of  a  row  of  cot- 
tages that,  fane  tiic  road  leading  from  Feltham  to  Bedfont  is  a  large  neatly 
trained  plant  of  this  yellow-flowered  winter  Jasmine.  This  of  course  is  no 
novelty,  but  what  I  desire  to  note  is  the  spirit  of  imitation  evoked  amongst  the 
other  cottagers,  all  of  whom  have  now  a  small  plant  trained  on  to  the  front  of 
their  habitations.  As  this  Jasmine  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  layers, 
lierhaps  the  more  fortunate  cottager  kindly  put  his  neighbours|on  an  equality  with 
himself.  The  large  plant  has  been  in  flower  for  six  weeks,  and  when  I  saw  it 
on  the  8th  ult.  it  was  as  bright  as  ever. — A.  D. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora. — Strong  plants  of  this  beautiful  spring  flower  from 
seed  sown  the  midiUe  of  July,  and  now  growing  on  a  south  border,  are  already 
bursting  their  flower-buds,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  mild  weather 
will  soon  bo  a  ma.ss  of  celestial  blue.  This  Myosotis  should  be  propagated  by 
means  of  seed,  only,  as  the  smallest  seedUng  plants  will  stand  both  wet  and 
frost  much  safer  than  the  largestof  old  stools,  and  any  reliance  upon  old  plants, 
or  on  plants  raised  from  side  shoots,  is  almost  certain  to  end  in  disappointment. 
Seed  should  be  sown  not  later  than  July,  and  at  all  times  in  boxes  or  pans,  so  as 
to  secure  the  seedlings  against  drought,  on  the  one  hand  and  slugs  on  the  other. 
If  some  of  the  strongest  plants  are  potted  up  into  large  sixties  in  October  and 
put  into  a  cold  frame,  they  will  assist  in  making  both  wrindows  and  greenhouses 
gay,  from  Christmas  onward.— A. 


GARDEN    DESIGN. 


PLAN  OP  THE  GARDENS  AT  OAK  LODGE, 
KENSINGTON. 
We  have  often  spoken  of  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  at  Oak 
Lodge,  and  of  the  striking  landscape  effects  obtained  there,  in 
what  may  be  termed  a  town-garden  ;  we  gave  a  page  view  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  gai'dens  in  VoLI.,  p.  125,  and 
now  we  issue  a  plan  of  the  place,  engraved  from  measurements 
taken  on  the  spot.  The  plan,  as  will  be  seen,  has  many  good 
points,  though  the  effect  of  the  ornamental  water  is,  in 
reality,  very  much  broader  and  better  than  it  would  seem  to 
be,  judging  from  the  plan,  which,  of  course,  also  fails  to  show 
the  gentle  and  natural-looking  undulation  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  way  in  which  the  houses  are  grouped,  so  as 
to  get  a  good  many  on  a  small  space,  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  encroaching  too  much  on  the  space  required  for  orna- 
mental gardening,  is  excellent.  A  well-stockedconservatory- 
like  structure  is  seen  from  the  house,  and  behind  it,  in  two 
parallel  lines,  run  well-built  ranges  of  plant  and  fruit  houses. 
The  flank  of  this  gi'oup  of  houses  that  looks  towards  the  garden 
is  hidden  by  a  high  bank  of  shrubs  and  low  trees.  The  space 
between  the  two  lines  of  houses  forms  an  excellent  position  in 
which  to  place  greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer  months.  The  kitchen  garden,  excellent  gardener's 
house,  &o.,  are  also  so  placed  as  not  to  mar  in  any  way 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  "  home-landscape."  Attached  to  the 
house  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  finished  and  well  furnished 
little  winter-gardens  in  England.  The  breadth  of  terrace  is 
nicely  proportioned  to  the  position,  and  better  than  all  there 
is  quite  an  open  little  lawn,  across  which  one  gets  the  most 
charming  views  of  the  rock  gardens,  water,  and  richly- 
furnished  shrubberies.  The  walks,  it  will  be  seen,  are  well 
concealed  from  the  house,  and  are  everywhere  unobtrusive.  The 
blank  space  represents  the  garden  of  an  adjacent  villa,  beyond 
which  an  avenue  leads  through  the  grounds  of  Oak  Lodge  from 
the  Addison  Road  to  Holland  Park,  which  is  adjacent.  The 
design  of  the  garden  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Marnock, 
and  the  place  is  always  in  the  bestcondition  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Wilkie.  We  cannot  conclude  without  acknow- 
lediug  the  happy  and  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  really 
picturesque  rock  work  here  has  been  executed  l^y  Mr.  Pulliam, 
of  Broxbourne ;  its  eft'ect  from  everj^  point  of  view  is  of  the 
happiest  kind. 
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THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 


CULTURE  OP  PLANTS  IN  ROOMS. 

(Contirmed  from  p.  557,  Vol.  II.) 

PLANTS   USED    FOR   POECING. 

Prunus  Cerasus  fl.  pi. — This  is  a  particularly  good  subject 
foi'  forcing.  It  is  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  on  Prunus 
Malaheb  or  P.  Myrobolana.  Grafts  made  on  stocks  of  the  Wild 
Cherry  soon  go  back.  Specimens  for  forcing  should  hare  been  pre- 
viously grown  in  pots  for  several  years,  otherwise  the  result  will  not 
be  satisfactory.  During  the  first  year  they  should  be  pruned  so  as 
to  form  a  head ;  after  this,  they  should  not  be  further  pruned.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  room  sheltered  from  frost  for  some  weeks, 
having  bqpn  previously  exposed  to  frost,  and  should  not  be  brought 
into  the  warm  room  before  January  or  February,  then  they  will  soon 
come  into  bloom.  They  may  be  forced  several  years  in  succession. 
Prunus  Avium  fl.  pi.  is  of  little  value  for  forcing. 

Prunus  Padus,  L.  (Cerasus  Padus,  D.  C.)— This  species  is 
not  so  good  for  forcing  in  a  room,  as  the  specimens  grow  to  too  great 
a  size  before  they  come  into  flower  ;  however,  shoots  cut  and  kept 
with  the  ends  in  water  during  the  summer  will  bloom  in  December 
or  January,  and  with  greater  success  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of 
tho  water.  Accordingly  it  will  be  found  the  best  plan  to  throw  a 
2jiece  of  ice  into  the  vessel  every  day. 

Ribes  sanguineum  and  R.  speciosum.— Of  the  numerous 
species  of  the  genus  Ribes,  only  these  two  North  American  kinds 
can  be  recommended  for  forcing.  Of  the  first,  which  produces 
its  deep  red  flowers  in  clusters,  like  the  Currants,  there  is  also  a 
variety  with  double,  and  one  with  white  flowers.  E.  speciosum 
more  resembles  the  Gooseberry  in  its  habit,  but  grows  taller  and  has 
blood-red  flowers.  For  both,  the  treatment,  pruning,  and  propaga- 
tion are  the  same  as  for  Diervilla  rosea.  In  forcing,  they  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  warm  room,  but  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  sunny 
one,  with  a  temperature  of  from  43'  to  45^  Fahr.,  and  in  fine  weather 
should  receive  plenty  of  air.  Specimens  treated  in  this  way  will 
bloom  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  may  be  forced  annually  for 
some  years. 

Robinia  hispida. — This  favourite  ornamental  shrub  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  large  and  handsome  clusters  of  flowers.  For 
forcing,  specimens  grafted  on  Robinia  Psoudacacia,  which  have 
been  potted  for  at  least  a  year,  should  be  selected,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  room  in  January.  They  are  afterwards  removed  to  the  warm 
room  for  flowering.  In  cold  climates,  where  the  wood  does  not  ripen 
sufliciently,  they  do  not  answer  for  forcing. 

Roses. — The  Rose  is  one  of  the  most  favourite  flowers  in  almost 
every  room-garden.  The  continuously  blooming  kinds  (Rosa  indica 
and  its  varieties,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Tea  Roses  and  Rosa 
Lawrenciana)  succeed  best  on  their  own  roots  in  a  cool  double 
window,  where  they  bloom  in  winter  frequently  better  and  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  plant-house.  The  best  of  the  so-called 
continuously  blooming  kinds,  or  the  hybrids  raised  between  R.  centi- 
folia  and  the  varieties  of  R.  indica,  should  not  be  forced  on  their 
own  roots,  but  specimens  budded  on  the  Briar  should  be  employed. 
They  should  not  be  budded  on  stocks  taken  directly  from  the  woods, 
but  only  on  stocks  of  R.  caniua  which  have  been  grown  in  nurseries 
or  on  iMauetti  stocks.  The  stronger  and  the  better  rooted  the  stocks 
are  the  better  will  be  the  result.  In  spring  the  cultivators  should 
obtain  from  a  nursery  dwarf  worked  specimens,  grow  them  on 
through  the  summer  in  pots,  and  treat  them  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  other  woody  plants  which  are  recommended  for  forcing.  They 
should  not  be  pruned  in  summer,  with  the  exception  of  the  suckers 
on  the  stock,  which  should  be  removed,  and  in  spring  the  pruning 
should  be  limited  by  cutting  back  the  shoots  to  strong  buds.  After 
blooming  the  plants  should  be  kept  dry  and  treated  for  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  like  other  shrubs.  After  they  have  endured  a  little 
frost  they  should  be  removed  into  their  winter  quarters.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  December  they  should  be  placed  in  a  room  sheltered 
from  frost  and  watered.  All  the  superfluous  shoots  should  be  pruned 
away,  and  the  rest  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds,  according  to 
their  strength.  When  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  the  plants  should 
be  removed  to  the  sunniest  part  of  the  room  or  into  a  double  window, 
where  they  will  have  a  temperature  of  from  43°  to  48'  Fahr.  After 
the  buds  have  started  here  the  strongest  specimens  should  be  removed 
to  a  sunny  window  in  the  heated  room,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  bloom 
first.  Those  who  wish  to  bud  their  own  Roses  should  get  some  stocks 
from  a  nursery  in  spring,  and  pot  them.  In  the  end  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August  they  can  bud  them  with  dormant  buds.  The 
further  treatment  resembles  that  usually  employed  with  all  budded 
Roses,  except  that  when  they  are  placed  in  a  cool  room,  the  stocks 
should  be  cut  off  above  the  bud,   it  the  bud  has  taken.     They  will 


bloom  abundantly  in  tho  first  winter.  After  blooming,  tho  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  well-lighted  part  of  a  room,  sheltered  from 
frost,  and  afterwards  set  in  the  open  air.  If  necessary,  they  should 
be  transplanted,  and  prepared  for  forcing  again  tho  next  winter. 
They  should  be  pruned  cither  in  spring,  after  blooming,  or  in  summer. 
If  possible,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  bloom  a  second  time  iu 
summer,  but  should  have  their  wood  well  ripened  for  winter  flowering 
without  being  exhausted  by  a  second  blooming. 

Spiraea  prunifolia,  fl.  pi.  and  S.  Reevesiana  fl.  pi.— Of  all 
the  numerous  species  of  Spiraja  recommended  for  forcing,  these  two 
kinds,  which  have  double  white  flowers,  are  by  far  the  finest.  The 
treatment,  propagation,  &c.,  should  be  the  same  as  those  for 
Deutzia. 

Syringa  cMnensis,  S.  persica,  and  S.  vulgaris.— Next  to 
Roses,  the  Syringas  are  more  frequently  forced  than  any  other  deci- 
duous shrubs,  on  account  of  their  handsome,  luxuriant,  and  fragrant 
bloom.  (Specimens  of  S.  chinensis  and  S.  persica  intended  for 
forcing  should  be  grafted  on  low  standards.  The  best  stocks  are 
Liguatrum  vulgare  or  Syringa  vulgaris.  Tho  plants  should  be  taken 
up  in  autumn  with  good  balls,  and  potted  in  the  same  way  as  has 
been  directed  for  other  shrubs  which  are  to  be  forced.  They  should 
not  be  pruned  before  forcing,  unless  they  show  too  much  wood,  in 
which  case  the  weakest  shoots  should  be  removed.  In  the  middle  of 
November  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  room,  sheltered  from  frost, 
and  in  the  first  fortnight  in  December  some  of  them  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  warm  room,  for  the  earliest  bloom.  These  will  come 
into  flower  by  Christmas  or  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  If  well 
taken  care  of,  the  same  plauts  may  be  forced  again  after  two  years, 
but  in  order  to  secure  a  strong  growth  they  should  be  closely  cut 
back  in  the  spring  after  they  are  forced.  S.  vulgaris  is  better  for 
forcing  in  the  form  of  large  specimens  in  plant  houses  than  for  rooms. 
Shoots  of  it,  however,  cut  in  the  middle  of  December  and  placed  in 
water  will  bloom  well. 

Vibui'num  Opulus,  var.  roseum. — Plants  of  this  intended 
for  forcing  in  winter  should  be  taken  from  the  nursery  in  the  previous 
spring  and  potted.  They  are  as  easily  forced  as  Syriugas,  and  may 
be  placed  in  a  cool  room  at  the  same  time,  and  also  later  on  in  a 
heated  room.  When  placed  in  a  cool  room,  the  summer's  growth 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  few  buds. — E.  Rejel. 


CAMELLIAS  IN  WINDOWS. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Fanner  gives  the  following  encouraging  ac- 
count of  his  experience  with  Camellias  as  window  plants : — 1  had 
capital  success  with  Camellias  last  winter.  These  are  generally  failures 
in  the  dwelling-house,  as  the  buds  drop  just  about  the  time  they  should 
open.  The  window  of  an  upper  hall  was  devoted  to  Camellias  and 
a  few  other  plants  ;  twice  during  the  winter  the  earth  in  the  pots 
froze, and  twice  they  were  removed  to  a  warm  room  to  prevent  freezing. 
In  February  the  buds  began  to  show  signs  of  opening,  and  such  plants 
as  were  ready  to  flower  were  taken  to  the  dining-room,  where  they 
rapidly  camel  into  full  bloom.  Those  who  have  no  greenhouse  can 
have  Camellias,  if  they  will  only  take  a  little  trouble ;  and  so  magni. 
ficent  a  flower  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Nice,  moderate-sized 
plants  can  be  bought  at  from  5s.  to  15s.,  and  upwards.  Keep  the 
plants  out  of  doors  in  a  shaded  place  all  summer,  taking  care  that 
they  do  not  get  too  dry  and  that  no  insect  eats  the  leaves.  I  don't 
know  what  one  it  was,  but  some  insect  disfigured  the  leaves  of  one  of 
my  plants.  When  frosty  nights  come,  remove  the  plants  to  the 
house,  to  a  room  without  a  fire,  and  keep  the  window  open  whenever  it 
is  not  too  cold.  Water  is  needed,  and  during  the  winter  wash  the  leaves 
with  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth  every  week  or  two.  A  moderate  freezing 
will  not  hurt  the  plants,  unless  the  buds  are  too  far  advanced  ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  prevent  it  altogether  by  removal  to  a  slightly  warmer 
place  during  very  cold  nights.  As  soon  as  the  buds  swell  enough  to 
show  the  colour  of  the  petals,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a  sitting- 
room  where  their  flowers  can  be  enjoyed.  Soon  after  the  flowers 
have  fallen,  the  Camellia  makes  its  wood  growth.  At  this  time 
it  may  be  repotted,  giving  it  fresh  soil  in  the  same  pot,  if  a 
cramped  condition  of  the  roots  does  not  show  that  a  larger  one 
is  needed.  Fresh  soil,  such  as  decomposed  sods,  is  as  good  as 
any  of  the  mixtures  of  peat,  sand,  and  other  things  recommended 
by  the  books.  Prune  into  shape  if  necessary,  and  the  plant  will  push 
its  new  shoots  and  grow  rapidly.  During  the  time  it  is  growing, 
give  it  plenty  of  water  and  all  the  light  possible.  Set  the  plants  in 
the  open  air  as  soon  as  frosty  nights  are  over.  The  treatment  is 
simple  enough,  and  the  success  most  gratifying. 


The  Forget-me-Not.— It  is  not  sufficiently  kno>vn  that  the  summer  Porgct- 
me-Not  will  root  in  any  vessel  of  water  in  a  dwelling  house,  and  If  kept  in  a 
gooit  light  will  go  on  flowering  for  a  long  time  in  succession.— W.  3. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


COMPARATIVE    POPULARITY    OF    DIFFERENT 
KINDS  OF  HARDY  FRUITS. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  K.  Varden,  of  Pershore,  suggested  to  us  the 
desirability  of  getting  lists  showing  the  proportiona  of  hardy  fruit 
trees  raised  and  sold  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Such^  lists 
Mr.  Yarden  rightly  considered  would  be  a  good  index  to  the  kinds 
found  to  be  most  suitable  in  each  district ;  and  thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  we  are  now  enabled  to  give  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  hardy  fruits 
ever  brought  together,  of  which  in  all  60,000  young  trees  are  trained 
every  year.  The  numbers  represent  the  rows  in  which  the  trees  are 
planted,  and  these  rows  are,  for  purposes  of  conveoience  in  cultiva- 
tion, exactly  of  the  same  length  throughout  the  nursery,  and  each 
contains  the  same  number  of  plants. 


EiBLY  KIXDS. 

Brown's  Codlin 9 

Devonshire    Quarren- 

den     33 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg    « 

Dutch  Codlin      !) 

Early  Harvest  9 

Early  Joe    7 

Early  Nonpareil  ...  12 
EckUnviUe  SeedUng..  41 
Emperor  Napoleon  ...  21 

Hawthornden    36 

In^estre  Red 12 

Irish  Peach 19 

Jimeaiing    9 

Kerry  Pippin      21 

Keswick  Codlin 25 

Lady  Apple 3 

Large  Yellow  Bough..    1 

Lord  Suffield      IStJ 

Manks  Codlin    9 

Margaret     4 

Oslin      24 

Red  Astrachan 24 

Reinette  Jaune  Hative    2 

Ringer 15 

Stuhbard     1 

Summer GoldenPippin   7 

Vineuse  Rouge 1 

White  Transparent  --■  23 
Wormsley  Pippin     ...    7 

MEDIUM  SEASON. 

Adams'  Pearm^ain    ...  8 

Aromatic  Rnsset       ...  7 

Ashmead's  Kernel  ...  U 
Ashmead's        Kernel 

Improved 13 

Bedfordshire    Found-  " 

hng    7 

Bess  Pool    11 

Blenheim  Orange     ...125 

CeUini    65 

Claygate  Pearmain  ...  5 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  72 

Cox's  Pomona    21 

Downton  Pippin        ...  4 

Emperor  Alexander...  16 

Fearn's  Pippin 12 

Flanders  Pippin       ...  14 

Forge    11  ! 

Gloria  Mundi      5  ' 

Golden  Noble    9 


Adams'  Crown 16 

Archdidce     16 

Belle  Agathe      15 

Belle  de  Choisy 12 

Belle  d'Orleana 9 

Bigarrean    50 

Bigarreau  Jaboulay...  8 
Bigarreau  Napoleon...  28 

Black  Eagle 20 

Black  Tartarian 23 

Bohemian  Black  Bigar- 
reau        5 

Bowyer's  Early  Heart  7 
Bedfordshire  Prolific  .  27 
Carnation,  Coe'a  Late.    6 

Downton  18 

Duchesse  de  Palluau  .  6 
Early  Lamaurie    3 


Albert  Victor     11 

Balgowan    4 

Bowden        8 

Cricket         12 

Downton      20 

Early  Newington     ...    4 

Elruge 43 

Hardwickc  Seedling...  35 


APPLES. 

Golden  Reinette 16 

Golden  Spire      17 

Golden  Winter  Pear- 
main  10 

Gravenstein       IH 

Grenadier    7 

Hawthornden,  New...  19 

Lord  Clyde 7 

Lord  Derby 7 

Lord  Grosvenor 12 

Magnum  Bonum       ...    s 

Maltster       30 

MargU 19 

Melon  Apple       8 

Merc  de  Menage       ...  16 

Nelson  Codlin    5 

Nelson's  Glory 16 

Norfolk  Bearer 13 

Paradise  Pippin IS 

Pennington  'sSoedUng  5 
Pine  Apple  Russet  ...  8 
Pitmaston    Nonpareil    4 

Ribston  Pippin 84 

Rymer 9 

Sam  Young 5 

Stirling  Castle   47 

Scarlet  Pearmain  ...  7 
Wadhiirst  Pippin  ...  4 
Waltham  Abbey  Seed- 

hng    ■ 8 

Winter  Majeting  ...  4 
Yorkshire  Greening..  20 

LATE  KINDS. 

Alfriston       17 

Baron  Ward       3 

Beachaniwell      5 

Beauty  of  Kent 13 

Betty'Geeson      2 

Braddick's  Nonpareil  8 
Bro;\*nlee's  Russet  ...  1 
Calville  Blanche  ...  17 
Court  Pendii  Plat     ...  24 

Com-tof  Wick    36 

Dumelow's  Seedling  50 
Dutch  Mignonne      ...     8 

Fairy  Apple       6 

Golden  Pippin    13 

Gooseberry  Pippin  ...  5 
Grange's  Pearmain ...  4 
Hanwell  Souring  ...  7 
Hughes'GoldenPippin  6 
Keddlestone  Pippin...    6 

CHERRIES. 

Early  Lyons       

Early  Purple  Guigne , 

Elton     

Florence       

Frogmore  Early  Bigar- 
reau     

Gloire  de  la  France  ... 

Governor  Wood 

Guigne  TrC'&  Pri^coce  . 
Imperatrice  Eugt'jnio  . 

Jeffrey's  Duke    

Joc-o-Sot      

Kentish 

Knight's  Early  Black.  33 
Kirtland'sMary 
Large  Black  Bigarreau 
Late  Duke    

NECTARINES. 

Hunt's  Tawny    

Large  Elruge      

Lord  Napier       

Murray         

Oldenburgh        

Old  Newington 

Pine  Apple 

Pitmaston  Orange    ... 


Kirke'sFame    5 

Lamb  Abbey  Pear  main    4 

Lemon  Pippin   1 

Lewis's  Incomparable  IS 
Manningtou's     Pear- 
main    4 

New  Northern  Green- 
ing       2 

Northern  Greening  ...  3 

Pearson's  Plate 4 

Pott's  Seedling 9 

Reinette  Du  Canada  ..  18 

Scarlet  Nonpareil    ...  5 

Small's  Admirable  ...  4 

Stamford  Pippin      ...  7 

Sykc  House  Russet ...  11 

Tower  of  Glammis  ...  2 

Warner's  King    -.     ...  32 

Winter  Pearmain      ...  4 

Wyken  Pippin   0 

VBIty  LATE  KINDS. 

Allen's  Everlasting  ...     3 

Annie  Elizabeth 6 

Boston  Russet    3 

Cockle  Pippin    10 

Cornish  Gilliflower  ...  10 
Coe's  GoUIgu  Drop  ...  3 
Duke  of  Devonshire...  30 

French  Crab        2 

Forfar  Pippin     12 

Golden  Harvey 15 

Lodgemore  Nouiiareil    3 

Lord  Burghley 20 

Moss's  Incomparable  1 
Newtown  Pippin      ...     3 

Nonpareil     6 

Norfolk  Beaufin 9 

Northern  Spy    28 

Prince  Albert     4 

Puckrupp  Pippin  ...  8 
Reinette  Van  Mens  ...     4 

Rinahkowski      8 

Royal  Russet     1 

Rushock  Pearmain  ...     8 

Serinkia       15 

Spring  Ribston 3 

Sturmer  Pippin 36 

Sweeny  -Nonpareil  ...     2 
Uelner's  Golden  Rei- 
nette       2 

Winter  Peach    21 

Winter  Queening      ...     2 


;! 

Ludwig's  Bigarreau... 

6 

9 

May  Duke    lan 

ir, 

Morello 

3(1 

H 

Morcllo  doChasmeaux 

« 

NoirPn'coco  de  Strass 

B 

7 

Nouvcllo  Royale 

7 

li 

Ox  Heart      

6 

i-i 

Planchoury 

B 

:t 

Reine  Hortense 

b 

fl 

Rival      

r, 

7 

Rockport  Bigarreau... 

3 

1 

Royal  Duke 

B 

4 

Tlie  Doctor 

« 

33 

Transparent       

4 

4 

Waterloo      

B 

B 

Werder's  Early  Black 

!l 

10 

White  Heart 

•X 

l.T 

Prince  of  Wales 

0 

(i 

Rivers'  Orange 

30 

13 

Roman         

0 

H 

Stanwick     ... 

4 

11 

Stanwick  Elruge 

a 

3 

Victoria        

a3 

24 

Violette  Hative 

3.5 

37 

White    

u 

Abec      

Acton  Scot 

Alexandra  Noblesse.. 

Barrington 

Bellegarde 

Bourdine      

Canary 

Chancellor 

Comet    

Crimson  Galande 
Crawford's  Early 

Dagmar        

Dr.  Hogg      

Early  Alfred       

Early  Anne 

Early  Albert       ...     ., 
Early  Ascot 


Alsace   '. 

Beaug6  

Breda    

Brussels       

Caniiio  Grosso    ... 

De  Milan      

Early  Moor  Park 


PEACHES. 

Early  Beatrice    12 

Early  Grosse  Mignonne  C 

Early  Louise      13 

Early  River 12 

Early  Savoy       8 

Early  Silver       15 

Early  York 40 

Early  Victoria    9 

Golden  Purple    5 

Golden  Rathripe  ...  5 
Gregory's  Late  Peach  6 
Grosse  Mignonno      ...  45 

Hale's  Early       21 

Late  Admirable 17 

Lord  Palmerston  ..,  9 
Lady  Palmerston  ...  9 
Magdala       6 

APRICOTS. 
4     Gros  Rouge 


1 

Hemskerk 

...  17 

2 

Kaisha 

...  11 

1 

Large  Early 

...  2.5 

3 

Moor  Park 

.  33 

1 

Musch-Musch     ... 

...     1 

27     OuUiai's  Eaily  Peach  . 


VERT    EARLY    KINDS. 

Belle  de  BruxcUes  ...  2 
Beurrii  de  I'Assomp- 

tion     1 

Beurre  Giflfard, 15 

Citron  des  Carmes  ...  14 
Clapp's  Favourite    ...     1 

Doyenne  d'Ete 20 

Jargonelle    220 

Rokeby 2 

Souvenir  du  Congres      1 
Williams's  Bon  Chre- 
tien      75 

EARLY    KINDS. 

Albertine     17 

Autumn  Bcrgamot  ...  6 

Autumn  Nelis     3 

BeurrLUl'Amanlis      ...  29 

Beurre  Goubault      ...  12 

Beurrt?   Superfiu       ...  26 

Brockworth  Park    ...  4 

Colmar  d'Et^      10 

Edmunds'    4 

Flemish  Beauty 3 

Gratioli  of  Jersey     ...  15 

Madame  Trey ve       ...  4 

Peach  Pear 4 

Summer  Beurre  d' 

Aremburg       6 

Tyson    2 

Yat        2 

MEDIUM    SEASON. 

Aston  Town       2 

Baronne  de  Mello  ...  7 
Beurre  d'Anjou  ...  4 
Beurr^  de  Capiaumont  8 

Beurro  Hardy    6 

Beurre  Bosc       3 

Beurre  Clairgeau     ...  26 

Beurre  Diel 47 

Beurre  Berckmans  ...  4 
Beurre  d'Aremberg ...     5 

Beurre  Brown    9 

Beurre  Duhaume  ...  4 
Beurre  Sterckmans  ...    6 

Beurr6  Millet      4 

Beurr^  Ldon  Lo  Clerc.     2 


PEARS. 

Bishop's  Thumb 2 

British  Queen    15 

Chaumoutel 14 

Comte  de  Lamy 1 

Dana's  Hovey    4 

D^lices  de  Jodoigue...     2 

Deux  Sceurs       2 

Doyenne^  Boussock  ...     2 

Dr.  Trousseau    8 

Duchcssed'Angouleme  24 
Duchesse  d'Orleaus  ...    6 

Duraudeau 6 

Emile  dHeyst     3 

Eyewood      1 

Figue  d'Hiver    2 

Fondante  do  Noel    ...     1 

Forelle 3 

Gansel's  Bcrgamot  ...    7 

Grasliu 2 

Hacon's  Incomparable  5 

Hesslo 10 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay     1 

King  Edward's 1 

La  Sceur  Gregoire    ...    3 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jer- 
sey       S'j 

Mar(5chalde  laCour...  21 

Marie  Louise      113 

Marie  Louise  d'Ucclo  25 
Mario  Louise  Nouvelle    4 

Messire  Jean      2 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  5 
Nouveau  Poitean  ...  3 
Paradise  Tl'Automnc      2 

Passe  Colmar    11 

Pitmaston    Duchess 
d'Angoulerae  ...  29 

Red  Doyenno    3 

Secklc 5 

Sheldon        1 

Suffolk  Thorn  1 

Swan's  Egg       3 

Thompson's        30 

Urbaniste    3 

Viueuse        4 

Vans  Mons         15 

White  Doyenne 7 


Marquis  of  Devonshire  | 

Noblesse       65 

Nectarine  Peach  ...  " 
Padley'fi  Seedling  ...  3 
Prince  of  Wales  ...  1^ 
Princess  of  Wales     ...  1^ 

lied  Magdalen    16 

Rivers'  Early  York  ...  2f> 
Royal  Vineyard         ...    3 

Royal  George     lOO 

Salway 6 

Stirling  Castle    7 

Stump  the  World  ...  9 
Teton  de  Venus         ...     3 

Thames  Bank    2 

Violette  Hative 4o 

Walburton  Admirable.  3o 


Peach  (Gros  Poche)...  9 

Roman 1 

Royal    4 

Royal  Orange    1 

Shipley's   (Blenheim)  5 

St.  Ambroise      2 

Turkey 1 


LATE    KINDS. 

Alexandre  Lambre  ...  3 
Anna  Audusson  ...  5 
Beurre  Bachelier  ...  8 
Beurre  Langehcr      ...    1 

Crassane      3 

Commissaire  Delmotte  2 

Doyenm^  Dcfais 2 

Doyenni^  du  Cornice...    5 

Easter  Beurre     34 

General  Todtleben  ...22 
Glou  Morceaux  ...  25 
Huvshc's    Prince   oif 

Wales        8 

Huyshe's  Victoria    ...     1 

Inconnue      12 

Josephine  de  Malines    8 

Lewis     1 

Monarch      2() 

Nouvelle  Fulvie 4 

Prince  Camille  de  Ro- 
han          4 

Soldat  Esperen         ...  17 

St.   Germain      2 

Triomphe  de  Jodoigno  3 
Vicar  of  AViukfleld  ...  14 

Winter  Nelis       24 

Zephcrin  Gregoire    ...  15 

VERY     LATE    KINDS. 

Anna  Nelis        4 

Bcrgamotte  Esperen  .  27 

Bezi  Mai      3 

Beurre  Perran 4 

Beun-e   Ranee    39 

Colmar  Delahaut  ...  3 
Louise     Bonne     de 

Printemps       7 

Ne  plus  Meuris         ...  10 

Passe  Crassane ^ 

Prince  Albert    5 

Van  de  Weyer  Bates      3 

BAKING    OR    STEWING. 

Belhssime  d'Hiver  ...  3 
Blk.  Pear  of  Worcester  4 

Catillac        7 

Lieutenant  Poitevin...  3 
Uvedalc's  St.  Germain  10 


PLUMS. 

Gisborne's 

Golden  Gage      

Goliath 

Green    Gage       

Guthrie's  Aunt  Anne 

Guthrie's  Late  Green 

Huling's  Superb 

Ickworth  Imp^ratrice 

Imperial  Ottoman    ... 

Imoeriale  de  Milan  ... 

Jefferson      

July  Green  Gage 

Kirke's 

Late  Orleans      

Lafayette     

Lawience's  Gage 

Liegel's  Apricot 

Mamelonne 

M'Laughlin's  Gage  ... 

Miner    

Mirabelle  Petite 

,  Michelson's    Damson 

;  Nectarine     

I  Nonsuch      

I  Orleans 


Angelina  Burdett 
Autumn  Compote    ... 

Belgian  Purple 

Belle  de  Louvain 
Belle  de  Septembre  ... 
Blue  Imperatrice 

Brandy  Gage      

Brahy's  Green  Gage... 
Bryanston  GreenGage 

Cluster  Damson 

Coe's  Golden  Drop  ... 

Cox's  Emperor 

Corse's  Nota  Bene    ... 

Coe's  Late  Red 

Decaisne       

Denniston's  Superb... 

De  Montfort       

Diamond      

Dove  Bank 

Downton  Imperatrice 

Drap  d'Or    

Early  Favourite        ...    5  ,  Michelson's    Damson  14 

Early  Prohfic    54  I  Nectarine     17 

Early  Orleans    13  1  Nonsuch      3 

Fellemberg 7  I  Orleans 26 

From  the  above  list,  one  may  get  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  relative 
value  at  present  set  npon  any  hardy  fruit  in  the  great  Worcester 
district  in  which  so  many  of  them  have  been  well  tried. — Field. 


Oullin's  Golden  Gage  12 

PeachPlum 10 

Pond's  SeedUng  ...  13 
Pourpart's  Plum  ...  2 
Prince  Englebert  ...  20 
Prince  of  Wales       ...  19 

Prune  Damson 120 

Purple  Gago       10 

Red  Magnum  Bonum  16 
Reine  Claude  Bodaert  3 
Reine  Claude  deBavay  16 
Reine  Claxide  Rouge  5 
ReineClanded'Octobre  4 

Reine  Victoria    1 

Royal  Hiitive      3 

St.  Eticnne 3 

St.  Martin's  Quetsche  3 
Standard  of  England  4 
Transparent  Gage    ...  15 

Victoria 181 

Washington 16 

Webster's  Gage 1 

WhiteMagnumBonura  51 
Woolston  Black  Gage  3 
Winesour     3 
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THE    FORM    OF    FRUIT    TREES. 

What  is  the  object  of  an  orchard  ?  It  is  to  raise  fruit ;  and  to  raise 
it  successfully  there  must  be  a  wide  extent  of  the  tree  exposed  to 
sun  and  air.  To  do  this  a  hifjh  or  a  low  head  will  do  about  equally 
well — perhaps  a  little  better  if  raised,  as  it  pives  more  advantage  of 
air  and  sun,  and  less  moisture.  The  best  form  of  a  tree-top  (we 
have  reference  here  more  particularly  to  Apples)  is  an  elongated  one 
— this  in  addition  to  the  usual  aide  extent,  or  otherwise.  If  the 
diameter  is  great  it  requires  wide  planting  apart,  which,  though  the 
space  may  bo  cultivated  for  some  other  crop,  were  better  furnished 
by  the  legitimate  crop.  By  lessening  the  length  of  the  side  branches, 
and  directing  the  growth  to  the  length  or  upright  direction  of  the 
tree,  more  trees  may  be  planted  on  the  same  area,  and  still  the  same 
superficies  of  the  tree  secured.  I  have  seen  some  remarkably  high 
trees,  branches  reaching  down  to  the  ground,  the  trees  yielding 
enonnonsly  of  good  fruit,  and  yet  not  overcharged,  the  branches 
gently  bending  with  the  fruit ;  being  uumeroijs,  they  could  afford  to 
bear  a  thinly  distributed  yield,  which  is  always  a  safe,  and  may  be 
made  a  yearly  yield. 

We  want  another  thing — an  undulating  instead  of  an  even  or  roof 
surface.  This  indentation  of  the  surface  gives  more  exposed  space, 
which  is  wanted  for  the  ripening  and  perfection  of  the  fruit,  as  well 
as  its  growth.  To  give  this  increase  of  surface,  it  needs  but  space 
between  the  branches,  instead  of  a  close,  even  surface,  admitting  no 
sun,  and  little  air.  Of  course  no  fruit  is  raised  inside  this  close 
surface.  The  top  of  such  a  tree  is,  as  we  usually  find  it,  like  an  in- 
verted cup,  and  is  always  a  breeder  of  mischief  where  the  branches 
reach  the  ground.  Now,  there  is  a  certain  beauty  in  a  tree  with  the 
cone-top  set  on  the  ground,  the  outside  being  an  even,  roof-like  sur- 
face, covered  with  fruit  and  leaves — fruit  highly  coloured  and  well 
grown.  But  it  suggests  monotony.  It  also  bears  less  fruit,  and  of  a 
less  excellent  quality. 

Take  now  the  other  top — the  same  form  a  little  elongated,  the 
branches  showing  distinctly,  giving  a  diversified  surface,  which 
relieves  the  eye,  and  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  tree.  Each  branch 
is  a  sort  of  tree  in  itself,  joined  to  the  one  stem.  Here  you  have 
health,  perfect  ventilation,  and  access  of  light ;  in  consequence  j-ou 
have  an  unmatched  quality  of  fruit,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  quan- 
tity, and  that  without  straining  the  tree,  the  fruit-bearing  surface 
being  greater.  You  have  a  top  here  that  can  probably  not  be  im- 
proved. All  the  excellences  unite  here.  You  get,  let  me  repeat,  the 
most  fruit  from  the  tree  and  from  the  same  ground;  you  get  better 
fruit ;  you  strain  the  tree  less  in  its  production,  and  yon  have  a 
healthier  growth,  both  of  wood  and  fruit. 

Shall  there  be  a  high  or  a  low  head  ?  This  is  a  mere  matter  of 
taste  or  option  with  the  owner,  influenced  somewhat  by  circum- 
stances. If  it  becomes  necessary  to  cultivate  the  ground,  a  verj'  low 
head  will  be  in  the  way.  In  a  moist  season  a  low,  close  top  will  cer. 
tainly  work  mischief ;  Moss  and  mildew  will  appear  ;  fruit  will  be 
rusty.  It  will  be  less  so  where  elevated  and  exposed  to  the  air.  A 
high  head  requires  a  long  ladder  to  secure  the  fruit.  It  also  exposes 
more  surface  to  the  wind  ;  but  in  an  orchard,  where  the  trees,  as  in 
the  forest,  protect  each  other,  this  somewhat  loses  its  force.  Let  the 
branches  be  distinct,  with  spaces  between  for  sun  and  air.  Our  best 
trees  have  touched  the  ground,  here  and  there  a  branch,  when  heavy 
laden  ;  and  with  a  diversified  surface  extending  far  up  there  was  as 
fine  a  sight  as  could  be  wished  for — gracefulness,  variety,  and  a 
wealth  of  rich,  highly-coloured  fruit.  There  are  several  advantages 
in  the  elongated  top  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  There  is  the  space 
above,  which  is  unlimited  ;  all  the  growth  which  the  roots  will  allow 
may  here  find  room.  No  lack  of  space,  as  with  the  side  growth  so 
often.  Cultivator. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Vines  in  Pots.~I  have  60  Vines  in  pots,  covering  the  roof  of  an  early.house 
with  the  finest  foliaj^e,  showing,  after  having  been  disbudded,  from  25  to  30 
hunches,  just  expandin£?  their  flowers.  Is  not  this  mucli  better  than  thus  early 
disturbing  permanent  Vines?— R.  Gilbert. 

Prizes  for  Fruit.— The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  for  fruit  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  I  hope  and  believe  they  will  receive  a  hearty  response. 
With  respect  to  the  prizes  for  Pines,  I  would  suggest  that  such  varieties  as  Black 
Jamaica  and  Ripley  Queen  should  take  the  place  of  Providence  and  Charlotte 
Rothschild,  which  are  hirgc  but  coarse,  and  of  very  indiflerent  flavour ;  in  fact 
only  sorts  for  "  show,"'  and  not  worth  growing::.— R.'Gilbert,  Biirgkley,  Stamford. 

How  to  make  Vines  break  their  lower  buds.— Early  forced  Vines,  espe- 
cially pot  Vines,  are  generally  disposed  to  break  their  top  buds,  or  the  latest 
formed  ones,  first.  A  sharp  bend,  by  tightening  the  tissues  and  arresting  the 
ascent  of  the  sap,  will  cause  the  lower  buds  to  break — at  least  those  immediately 
below  the  bend  :  but  twisting  the  cane  regularly  its  whole  length  checks  the  rush 
of  sap  through  the  tissues  more  efTectually,  and  causes  all  the  buds  to 
break.  Another  good  plan  is  to  keep  the  bottom  part  of  the  cane  near  the  pipes 
and  the  top  away  from  them  and  comparatively  cool.  I  have  often  adopted  this 
plan  with  long  vine  rods  of  one  year's  growth,  and  have  always  found  it  to  be 
successful. —J.  S. 


THE     A  RBQR E  T  U  M . 

FREMONTIA  CALIFORNICA. 
Amonr-st  comparatively  recent  introductions  to  our  outdoor 
gardens,  few  are  more  ornamental  tlian  Fremontia  californica, 
a  fine  shrub,  named  after  Colonel  Fremont,  who  discovered  it  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  during  one  of  hi.s  Cali- 
fornian  expeditions.  In  its  native  habitats  it  seldom  reaches 
more  than  10  feet  high,  and  has  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
Fig  tree  in  the  construction  of  its  leaves.  They  are,  however, 
less  robust,  of  a  bright  shining  green  colour  above,  and 
tomentose  underneath,  three,  five,  or  seven  lobed,  the  lobes 
collectively  forming  a  roundish  outline.  They  are  about 
;5  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  supported  on  petioles  of  about 
the  same  length.  The  accompanying  illustration,  taken  from 
a  mere  twig,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  shrub 
or  of  the  size  of  its  leaves.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow  and 
are  produced  singly  at  the  extremities  of  short  spur-like 
branches ;  they  consist  of  a  widely  campanulated  calyx,  imme- 
diately under  which  are  three  small  lanceolate  bracts.  One  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  this  plant  in  Britain  is  in  the  nurseries 
at  Coorabe  Wood.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  from  California  by  Mr.W.  Lobb.  It  is  planted 
against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  glass  houses,  where  it  has 
remained  uninjured  for  several  years,  and  produces  annually 
in  May  and  June  a  profusion  of  golden  blooms.  It  seeds 
freely,  but  in  this  country  the  seeds  have  not  as  yet  ripened. 
It  likes  a  well  drained  good  loamy  soil,  not  too  retentive, 
stagnant  water  in  winter  being  its  worst  enemy. 

Besides  being  treated  as  a  wall  plant,  it  is  likewise  grown  in 
the  form  of  isolated  bushes  in  the  same  nurseries,  protected  in 
winter  with  a  hoop  and  mats.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a 
south  wall  in  a  well  sheltered  position  is  its  most  suitable 
English  home.  Where  the  severity  of  climate  would  kill  it  in 
winter  it  might  be  kept  indoors,  and  planted  out  in  April  or 
May,  or  it  might  with  advintage  be  grown  permanently  in  a 
cool  conservatory.  \Vm.  Falcoxer. 


CONIFERS  AT  CASTLE   KENNEDY. 

For  fully  twenty-four  hours  I  had  been  travelling  north. north  west, 
and  found  at  the  end  of  my  journey  avenues  of  Ai-aucaria  imbricata 
nearly  half-a-mile  in  length,  averaging  about  30  feet  high,  of  Picea 
nobilis  avenues  longer  still,  and  of  nearly  the  same  height.  Many 
of  the  Piceas  were  heavily  laden  with  cones  full  of  prime  seed. 
Avenues  of  Piuus  insignis,  as  green  as  grass,  and  from  30  to  40  feet 
high  ;  and  others  of  Picea  Pinsapo,  P.  cephalonica,  P.  Nordman. 
niana,  P.  Webbiana,  P.  lasiocarpa,  &c. ;  Pinns  lavicio,  P.  austriaca, 
P.  excelsa,  Abies  orientalis,  A.  Albertiaua,  and  A.  Moriuda,  Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  C.  Lambertiana,  C.  Lawsoniaua,  Thuja  Lobbii,  Crypto- 
meria  jnponica,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  Cedrus  Deodara,  C.  Libani, 
and  many  others  ;  while  the  avenues  were  backed  in  many  instances 
with  such  masses  of  Arbutus,  Laurustinus,  Sweet  Bays,  varie- 
gated Hollies,  Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  and  Fuchsias  as  one  hardly 
expects  to  find  unless  in  the  south  of  England  or  Ireland.  Many 
of  the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  are  quite  hardy  at  Castle  Kennedy. 
The  Hydrangea  forms  bushes  in  the  open  air,  as  in  Devonshire;  while 
one  of  the  Eucalyptuses  from  Australia  has  stood  in  the  open  air  for 
several  winters.  The  whole  place  forms  a  sort  of  peninsula  between 
two  lochs  of  great  extent  ;  and  to  this  and  its  proximity  to  the  sea 
the  comparative  mildness  of  the  climate  is  no  doubt  due.  This  mode 
of  planting  in  avenues  is  also  somewhat  favourable  for  shelter.  The 
lines  run  in  various  directions,  thick  blocks  of  common  trees  or  choice 
shrubs  are  packed  in  as  buffers  between  the  avenues,  and  break  the 
force  of  the  wind.  These  buffers  are  indeed  much  needed,  for  the 
winds  are  terrific,  sometimes  breaking  trees  right  off,  and  at  others 
tearing  them  out  by  the  roots.  Other  trees,  such  as  the  Welling, 
tenia  gigantea,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  and  even  the  Cedrus  Deodara, 
make  little  progress,  unless  in  the  most  sheltered  positions  ;  whereas 
the  Araucaria,  Picea  nobilis,  P.  Pinsapo,  Pinus  excelsa,  P.  laricio,  P. 
austriaca,  Cupressus  Lambertiana  and  macrocarpa,  and  even  the 
Arbutus,  Sweet  Bays,  and  Laurustinuses,  seem  to  brave  and  defy  the 
wind  at  its  worst.  Again,  such  Pines  as  P.  Benthami,  P.  Coulteri, 
and  even  Picea  Webbiaua,  seem  to  shrink  from  the  wind  and  grow 
slowly.  The  following  are  among  the  more  notable  and  freest-growing 
species  and  varieties  at  Castle  Kennedy :  Pinus  muricata,  P.  Hart- 
wegii,  P.  resinosa,  P.  insignis,  P.  laricio,  P.  austriaca  (these  three  last 
are  the  freest  of  .all)  ;  P.  tuberculata,  P.  rigida,  P.  pyrenaica,  P. 
patula,   P.   Edgariana ;    Cupressus,    the   two    already   named,  and 
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FREMONTIA    CALIFORNICA. 


ment  ma^^fi^rt  ■  frnnf  ^p^IS"  t1  ""^  '^''°  represented  as  5-celled.-2.  The  andrcecium,  magnified.-3.  An  anther,  with  the  free  portion  of  its  fila- 
Sa^ifie  r  7  T  'ono-^Mu]?n  J';;i;r^„rT  '  '"'"'  T"'--^-  Transverse  section  of  an  anther,  showing  the  tWJ  loculi  of  each  cell.-O.  P  stil,  considerably 
rthfsteuIteha^'wgmyi^Sed         ""'"'•  ""'^  P^"  °'  '"^  <='"y^  remaining,  equally  tnagnified.-3.  An  ovnle.  more  highly  magnfied. -9.  Un'. 
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Lawsoniana  in  many  varieties,  C.  thurifera,  C.  torulosa,  C. 
M'Nabiana,  and  others.  Most  of  the  Junipers  thrive  well,  as  also 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  C.  elegans,  and  C.  araucarioides.  Thuja 
gigantea  is  a  i'a.st-grovving  tree,  and  all  its  varieties  do  well. 
The  progress  made  by  all  the  trees  is  astonishing  when  wo 
look  at  the  bleak  and  exposed  position,  and  reflect  that  the  largest 
of  these  Conifers  were  not  planted  till  1817,  and  most  of  them  at 
periods  long  subsequent.  The  charming  Ketinospora  and  other 
novelties  from  Japan  are  now  being  planted.  If  a  tree  or  shrub  does 
well,  it  is  multiplied  as  fast  as  possible,  and  grouped,  dotted,  and 
planted  in  avenues  by  the  hundred  or  thousand.  If  it  merely  con. 
sents  to  live,  it  is  preserved  as  an  object  of  interest,  but  not  greatly 
multiplied.  In  tliis  very  valuable  information  is  collected,  and  trees 
most  suitable  for  given  purposes  and  localities  discovered.  Pioea 
nobilis,  Pinus  augtriaea,  Pinus  laricio,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  and 
others,  are  looked  upon  as  valuable  timber  trees.  They  far  outstrip 
the  common  Spruce,  Larch,  or  Scotch  Fir  on  their  own  ground.  But 
this  rapid  growth  is  not  favourable  for  timber.  Quick  grown  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  make  softer  deal  than  slower  grown  Scotch  Fir.  Still  it 
is  a  great  thing  in  a  landscape  to  see  the  trees  of  other  lands  grow 
so  freely,  and  intermingle  the  tints  of  their  foliage  and  their  endless 
variety  of  form  with  the  trees  of  our  native  country,  as  they  do  in 
the  well-planted  and  well-kept  grounds  at  Castle  Kennedy.  F. 


ROAD-SIDE  TREES  AND  TELEGRAPH  WIRES. 

Let  me  advise  your  correspondents  who  have  suffered  from  the 
mutilation  of  their  trees  to  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection.  In 
the  case  of  a  parish  road,  I  feel  no  doubt  the  proprietor  of  the 
adjoining  land  can  comjiel  the  removal  of  telegraph  posts  if  injurious 
to  him,  as  he  still  retains  the  freehold  of  the  land,  and  the  public 
rights  are  limited  to  the  use  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  Under 
auy  circumstances,  an  action  would  no  doubt  lie  against  the  Post 
Office  for  damage  to  the  trees,  and  probably  the  man  who  cut  them 
would  be  liable  to  summary  proceedings  before  a  magistrate  under 
the  "  Wilful  Damage  Act."  A  Cou.nty  M.\gistkate. 


SCOTT  AS  A  LANDSCAPE-GARDENER. 
Sm  Wali'ER,  writing  from  Edinburgh  to  William  Laidlaw,  his  [friend 
and  agent  at  Abbotsford,  says — "  You  must  get  some  one  to  stick  in 
a  few  wild  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  and  Sweet  Briars,  in  suitable 
places,  so  as  to  produce  the  luxuriance  we  see  in  the  woods  which 
Nature  herself  plauts.  We  injure  the  effect  of  our  planting,  so  far 
as  beauty  is  concerned,  by  neglecting  underwood  ...  I  want 
to  know  how  you  are  forming  your  glades  of  hard  wood.  Try  to 
make  them  come  handsomely  in  contact  with  each  other,  which  you 
can  only  do  by  looking  at  a  distance  on  the  spot,  then,  shutting  your 
eyes  as  you  have  done  when  a  child  looking  at  the  fire,  form  an  idea 
of  the  same  landscape  with  glades  of  woodland  crossing  it.  Dismiss 
your  ideas  about  expense.  If  I  were  to  buy  a  picture  worth  £500 
nobody  would  wonder  much.  Now,  if  I  choose  to  lay  out  £100  or 
£200  to  make  a  landscape  of  my  estate  hereafter,  and  add  so  much 
more  to  its  value,  I  certainly  don't  do  a  more  foolish  thing.  I  men- 
tion this  that  you  may  not  feel  limited  so  much  as  you  might  in 
oiiher  oases,  by  the  exact  attention  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
but  consider  the  whole  on  a  liberal  scale.  Wo  are  apt  to  consider 
plantations  as  a  subject  of  the  closest  economy,  whereas  beauty  and 
taste  have  even  a  marketable  value  after  the  effects  come  to  be 
visible.  Don't  dot  the  plantations  with  small  patches  of  hard  wood, 
and  always  consider  the  ultimate  effect." 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  from  the  Laidlaw  manuscripts  how  the  friends 
of  the  poet  came  forward  with  kindly  conti-ibutions ;  the  Duke  of 
Buccleueh  sent  bushels  of  Acorns,  the  Earl  of  Fife  presented  seed 
of  Norway  Pines,  Lord  Montagu  forwarded  a  box  of  Acorns  and  a 
packet  of  Lime  seed.  One  arboricultm'ist  sent  seeds  of  the  Corsican 
Pine,  then  got  with  difficulty,  and  also  two  or  three  of  a  species  which 
grew  to  a  great  heiglit  on  the  Apennines.  Dr.  Graham  reported  that 
they  should  bo  raised  in  finely  prepared  mould  under  glass,  but 
without  heat.  A  box  of  fine  Chestnuts  came  from  Lisbon  ;  the  box 
was,  however,  sent  on  from  Edinburgh  to  Abbotsford  unopened,  and 
before  Laidlaw  heard  of  them  the  Chestnuts  were  peeled,  and  of 
course  rendered  useless  for  planting.  One  object  was  to  form  an 
impenetrable  copse  or  natural  hedge,  or  verdurous  screen,  all 
epithets  used  by  the  poet  (Milton  has  "  verdurous  wall"),  and  for  this 
purpose  there  were  sent  from  Edinburgh  3,000  Laburnums,  2,000 
Sweet  Briars,  3,000  Scotch  Elms,  3,000  Horse  Chestnuts,  loads  of 
Hollies,  Poplars  for  the  marshy  ground,  and  Filberts  for  the  glens. 
The  graceful  Birch  tree,  "  the  lady  of  the  wood,"  was  not  neglected. 
"  I  am  so  fond  of  the  Birch,"  writes  the  poet,  "  and  it  makes  such  a 
beautiful  aud  characteristic  underwood  that  I  think  we  can  hardly 


have  too  many.  Besides  we  may  plant  Birches  as  hedges."  He 
therefore  purchased  at  this  time  about  100,000  Birches. 

"  There  are  many  little  matters  relating  to  the  walks,"  writes 
the  busy  and  happy  laird,  "  which,  though  some  contemn  them,  are 
not  less  necessary  towards  comfort ;  a  seat  or  two,  for  example,  and 
covering  over  drains.  In  front  of  the  old  Rispylaw  is  an  old  quarry, 
which,  a  little  made  np  and  accommodated  with  stone  seats  and 
some  earth  to  grow  a  few  Honeysuckles  and  Sweet  Briars,  would 
make  a  very  sweet  place."  In  another  letter  to  Laidlaw,  he  says: — 
"  I  have  got  a  new  light  on  Larch  planting  from  the  Duke  of  Athole's 
operations.  He  never  plants  closer  than  8  feet,  and  says  they  answer 
admirably.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  easy  to  plant  our  hill-ground. 
Mr.  Morritt,  of  Rokeby,  writing  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie, 
says  : — "  He  (Scott)  tells  me  that  he  never  was  so  happy  in  his 
life  as  in  having  a  place  of  his  own  to  create.  In  this  Caledonian 
Eden,  he  labours  all  day  with  his  own  hands." 

But  a  small  number  of  the  visitors  that  throng  annually  to 
Abbotsford  ever  think  that  the  woods  and  wilds  around  it  owe  their 
origin  to  the  creative  genius  of  Scott.  These  extracts  may,  there- 
fore, tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter.  The  interest 
belonging  to  every  tree  and  shnib  around  that  romantic  building 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  planted 
and  reared  under  the  direction  of  the  great  romance  builder  him. 
self.  As  we  note  the  different  kinds  of  Ivy  creeping  up  the  gray 
walls  of  the  mansion,  we  feel  almost  sure  that  they  liave  been 
planted  there  by  Scott's  own  hand  ;  perhaps  sent  to  him  by  friends 
who  knew  how  acceptable  plants  of  rare  and  variegated  Ivies  would 
be  to  the  man  whose  soul  was  in  such  intimate  unison  with  nature. 
All  who  visit  Abbotsford  may  see  at  a  glance  the  natural  difficulties 
under  which  Scott  laboured  to  make  his  place  either  beautiful  or 
romantic.  True  he  had  the  Tweed  as  a  groundwork  for  his  great 
natural  picture,  but  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  aud  a 
high  road  r.an  very  near  the  mansion.  Still  the  planting  and  treat- 
ment of  the  grounds  about  Abbotsford  are  better  worth  inspection 
than  even  the  chair  where  sat  the  pian  who  could  paint  and  pourtray 
nature  so  well  in  all  her  varied  aspects,  and  on  which  visitors  yet 
gaze  in  silent  wonder.  J.  T. 


American  Black  "Walnut. — A  correspondent  of  the  Builder 
directs  the  attention  of  architects  and  cabinet  makers  to  the  value 
and  beautj'  of  black  American  Walnut  wood.  "  My  attention,"  he 
writes,  "was  first  directed  to  its  use  by  an  accident;  and  during 
now  a  period  of  seventeen  years  I  have  tested  its  durability  and 
adaptability  for  almost  every  kind  of  woodwork.  I  have  had  it  used 
for  the  largest  and  most  costly  kinds  of  furniture,  with  carvings  of 
the  mo.'it  elaborate  kind.  I  have  had  it  used  for  doors  exposed  to  the 
full  action  of  the  weather  ;  for  conservatory  doors,  exposed  to  con- 
stant damp  and  considerable  changes  of  temperature ;  for  a  large 
aud  costly  staircase,  the  whole  of  the  walls  being  covered  ■with  the 
same  wood,  and  the  floors  of  the  same  ;  for  internal  doors  and  case- 
ment windows,  of  rather  large  and  costly  construction,  and  carved, 
and  for  every  kind  of  small  cabinet  work,  exhibiting  the  highest 
taste  and  good  workmanship ;  and  for  all  these  purposes  I  have 
found  the  wood  answer  most  admirably.  It  appears  to  |bear  rough 
external  wear  quite  as  well  as  Oak.  It  does  not  warp  or  crack  like 
Oak,  and  bears  the  greatest  transition  of  heat  and  cold  without  any 
visible  change.  The  colour  of  the  wood,  when  oiled,  is  perfect — that 
natural  rich  brown  colour  which  three  centuries  of  wear  will  alone 
give  to  Oak ;  it  has  a  close  grain,  without  much  figure ;  it  is 
thorouglily  well  adapted  for  every  kind  of  carving ;  and  its  cost  now 
is  not  higher  than  Oak.  It  is  to  me  surprising  that  for  every  species 
of  good  church-work  it  is  not  used.  It  has  every  possible  advan- 
tage over  Oak,  and  in  old  cathedrals  requiring  new  stall-work  its  rich 
brown  colour  would  give  it  a  great  advantage  over  the  pale  brown 
yellowish  hue  of  new  Oak — which,  to  my  own  taste,  is  most  offensive. 
After  great  experience,  I  know  not  one  drawback  to  the  use  of  black 
American  Walnut ;  and  want  of  knowledge  of  its  many  excellent 
qualities  has,  I  am  sure,  alone  prevented  its  more  general  use." 

Neglecting  Young  Trees. — I  have  lately  been  looking  over 
some  old  bills  which  I  have  had  from  various  nurserymen,  and  am 
astonished  to  find  the  quantities  of  Pines  and  other  specimen  trees 
which  I  have  had  from  them  during  these  last  dozen  years ;  aud 
where  are  they  now  ?  Some  few  have  been  destroyed  by  ground 
game ;  but  the  main  quantity,  having  been  guarded,  where  lost 
have  been  choked  by  the  Grass  and  Brambles.  You  come  upon  a 
suitable  place  for  a  specimen,  and  get  a  Pine  or  a  Wellingtonia,  as 
the  case  may  be,  out  of  your  little  nursery,  which  no  estate  should 
be  without,  and  think  to  yourself,  "  Now  I'll  look  after  this  tree 
and  see  that  it  gets  fair  play."  A  couple  of  years  pass,  and  acci- 
dentally you  tread  the  same  path.  Your  memory  is  jogged  by 
seeing  either  a  brown,  dead  stem,  or  a  poor  creature  struggling  for 
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its  life  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  Brambles,  growing  all  the  more 
Inmriantly  for  the  stirring  of  the  ground.  I  intend  in  future  to 
keep  a  book,  enter  all  specimen  trees  in  it,  marked  when  and  where 
planted,  and  have  them  looked  to  twice  in  a  summer.  Of  course  in 
a  large  place  your  forester  should  look  to  these  things  ;  but,  after 
all,  I  doubt  if  he  does,  and  the  waste  of  trees  and  time  goes  on. 
I  iind  Picea  grandis,  P.  nobilis,  and  P.  Nordmanuiana  do  better 
with  me  on  the  Yorkshire  hills  than  anywhere.  Curiously  enough, 
I  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  common  Silver  Fir,  Picea 
pectinata,  over  the  first  few  years,  owing  to  spring  frosts  cutting 
down  the  leader.     If  once  established,  they  do  well. — -A  Suldier. 


HAEDY  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE   MOUNTAIN    MAPLE    (ACER   SPICATU3I.) 

This  forms  a  neat,  small,  deciduous  tree,  from  15  to  2.5  feet 
high,  with  rather  an  open  and  somewhat  spreading  head,  fur- 
nished with  slender  brown  shoots,  and  in  the  autumn,  when 
garnished  with  its  numerous  small  keys,  with  thin  membra- 
nous wings  beautifully  tinged  with  red,  and  fixed  upon  slender 
pendulous  spikes,  it  forms  a  very  ornamental  object.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  mountains  from  Canada  to 


A.  spicatum. 

Georgia,  and  was  first  introduced  in  1750.  The  leaves  are  rather 
below  the  middle  size,  and  three  or  slightly  five-lobed,  with 
the  three  outer  ones  acutely  pointed  and  the  largest.  They 
are  irregularly  and  coarsely  serrated  on  the  edges,  cordate  at 
the  base,  and,  when  full  grown,  deep  green  and  smooth  on  the 
upper  surface,  downy  and  pallid  beneath,  and  on  long,  slender, 
bright  red  footstalks,  and,  just  before  they  fall  ofE  in  the 
autumn,  turn  to  a  yellowish-red  colour.     The  flowers  are  small. 


Key  of  A.  spicatum. 

greenish-yellow,  and  produced  in  great  abundance  in  many- 
flowered,  erect  racemes  in  May.  The  fruit  or  keys  are  small, 
quite  smooth,  and  produced  in  pendulous  racemes,  and  when 
nearly  ripe,  tinged  with  red ;  the  carpels  are  thick,  and  the 
wings  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  somewhat  spreading.  The 
synonyms  are  Acer  montanum,  parviflorum,  and  sometimes 
Pennsylvanicum.  Length  of  full-sized  leaf,  6  inches,  including 
the  footstalk,  which  is  2^  inches,  and  the  breadth  4  inches. 


Briar-wood  Pipes. — The  well-known  wooden  pipes,  used  by  smokers,  are 
marie  from  the  root  of  .a  plant  called  the  Briar-Ivy,  which  is  a  species  of  Smilax, 
found  (growing  throughout  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  best  fjualities 
prow  in  Virginia.  It  comes  to  market  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  small  keg,  and  is 
worth  £10  per  ton. 


BLUE  COLOUR  OP  THE  LAKE  OP  GENEVA. 
M.  CoLLAS  (see  p.  558,  Vol.  II.)  attributes  the  blue  colour  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva  and  of  other  waters  to  the  quantity  of 
silex  held  in  solution,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  tributary 
streams  from  the  strata  through  which  they  pass.  He  is 
stated  to  believe,  also,  that  the  blue  colour  of  all  the  water  of 
the  globe  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  statements  from  which  I 
beg  to  dissent. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  silex  or  flint,  one  may  naturally 
surmise  that  the  blue  water  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  of  the 
Rhone  as  it  leaves  the  lake  are  far  less  charged  with  that  sub- 
stance than  the  Rhone  when  it  enters  it  at  Villeneuve,  loaded 
with  the  detritus  of  the  glacier's  stony  bed,  and  yet,  there,  it 
has  no  symptom  of  blue.  Then  as  regards  glass ;  although 
the  quantity  of  silex  in  crown  glass,  flint  glass,  crystal,  and 
strass  varies  a  good  deal,  yet  those  sorts  that  contain  the  most 
silex  have  not  a  bluer  tint  on  that  account ;  in  fact,  their 
colour  is  only  materially  affected  by  the  amount  of  iron  or  of 
manganese  that  is  put  into  them.  A  common-place  view  of 
the  subject  would  be  this  : — Air,  as  well  as  the  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  deep  sea  in  the 
ocean  commonly  called  "  blue  water,"  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Moselle,  and  other  rivers  ;  the  deep  ice  in  the  Swiss  glaciers, 
and  icebergs  at  the  Poles,  are  all  perfectly  transparent 
mediums ;  and  taken  in  small  portions,  such  as  a  glass 
of  any  of  these  waters,  a  lump  of  any  of  these  ices,  or 
a  few  square  inches  deep  of  air,  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  perfectly  colourless,  and  in  no  way  affect  the 
appearance  or  colour  of  any  illuminated  body  seen  through 
them.  But  if  the  depth  of  the  column  of  these  mediums  be 
greatly  mcreased,  accordingly  as  it  augments,  will  the  object 
seen  through  them  put  on  more  and  more  of  a  bluish  tint — be 
it  a  pebble  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rhone,  a  stone  imbedded  in 
clear,  thick  ice,  or  a  mountain  far  away  on  the  horizon  ;  the 
appearance  iu  the  latter  case  being  designated  by  painters  as 
'•  aerial  perspective."  If  the  column  be  continued  deeper 
still,  objects  at  last  become  invisible,  and  the  blue  tint  covers 
all.  AVhat,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  blue,  if  we  will  not 
allow,  as  Messrs.  Collas  &  Lallemand  do,  that  it  is  owing 
either  to  silex  or  to  the  absorption  of  certain  particular  rays  ? 
Without  going  into  any  very  erudite  technicalities,  we  would 
say  that  the  colour  is  owing  to  a  black,  /.  c,  an  unlighted 
background  seen  through  an  illuminated  transparent  medium  ; 
for  all  these  mediums  are  not  only  transparent,  but  their 
component  particles  reflect  light.  We  will  not  here  inquire 
whether  chemically  dried  air  reflects  light  or  not,  and  whether 
air,  even  in  the  driest  countries,  only  reflects  light  because  of 
the  water  it  contains.  Suffice  it  that  everywhere  in  nature  it 
does  so,  and  that  for  that  very  reason,  and  because  the  par- 
ticles of  ice,  water,  and  air,  break  up  and  reflect  the  rays  of 
light  in  all  directions,  those  rays  can  only  penetrate  them  to  a 
certain  depth,  then  comes  a  point  'they  fail  to  reach,  and  that 
this  limit  is  of  course  dark,  in  other  words  "  black,"  be  it  the 
"  outer  darkness "  beyond  our  atmosphere  looking  up,  or 
certain  strata  deep  iu  the  sea  or  the  river,  looking  down. 
And  it  is  this  black  seen  through  the  illuminated  mediums,  or 
what  natural  philosophers  call  diffused  light,  which  conveys 
the  sense  of  blue  to  the  eye.  When  the  sun  goes  down  this 
blue  becomes  deeper  and  the  blue  vault  would  become  an 
"  inky  one,"  but  for  the  moon  and  stars  that  still  light  up  the 
medium  ajlittle ;  the  transparency  is  still  there,  and  through  it 
we  perceive  the  black  background  growing  nearer  and  nearer, 
according  as  the  rays  of  light  penetrate  less  and  less  deep  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  finally  vanish  with  the  orb  that  emits 
them.  If  we  go  out  on  a  dark  night  with  a  lantern,  the 
black  background  encircles  us  within  a  few  feet,  and  whether 
an  inch  beyond  that  circle  there  exists  a  white  wall,  or  a  red 
curtain,  or  100,000  miles  of  space,  it  is  all  one  to  us.  The 
very  forcible  epithet  of  "  tangible  darkness,"  according  to  our 
notions,  appears  a  very  true  one,  as  applied  to  a  very  dark 
night.  The  black  vault  of  "  outer  darkness  "  has  come  down 
to  our  brow,  and  the  black  bottom  of  the  ocean  has  risen  to 
our  feet,  and  whatever  we  put  our  hand  upon  is  black,  and  we 
are  bathed  in  it ;  it  hems  us  iu  on  all  sides.  Moruiug  sends  all 
this  black  wall  back  .igain  down  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  upwards  far  above  all  earthly  ken,  away  around  us  further 
than  humau  eye  can  reach.     It  is  still  there  but  toned  down 
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into  that  lovely  hue  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  sky,  the 
water,  and  the  glacier.  And  whore  ice  and  air  and  water  have  not 
this  lovely  hue  it  is  that  they  are  not  transparent  and  limpid, 
and  either  soiled  by  extraneous  matter  or  actually  coloured 
by  some  vegetable  or  mineral  pigment,  or  reflect  the  hues  of 
seaweed-covered  rocks,  as  in  many  an  emerald  green  estuary 
on  the  western  coast ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  atmosphere,  are  so 
filled  with  vapour  that  they  shut  out  the  background  com- 
pletely. Fkedk.  Palmer. 
Vefnaillcs. 


FLOWERS  FOR  HOSPITALS. 

We  are  learing  home,  a  country  home,  and  going  through  Loudon. 
We  have  heard  that  in  hot  July  weather,  home-sick  folk  in  London 
hospitals  hanker  after  flowers  from  the  country,  yearn  after  Thyme 
and  Lavender,  and  Wallflowers,  and  Balm  of  Gilead.  We  have  got 
some  of  these,  we  will  pick  them  as  it  is  a  fine  morning :  and  our 
Koses  will  only  fade  unseen,  so  we  may  as  well  pick  them.  We  will 
have  them  pnt  in  a  hamper,  and  take  them  vaguely  up  to  .London. 
When  we  arrive  at  King's  Cross,  we  ask  what  hospitals  we  pass 
between  that  and  Paddington  p  "  Hospitals  ?  "  says  the  porter  as- 
tonished, surveying  ns  to  see  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  left  stranded  at 
"  any  hospital  "  between  this  and  Paddington.  "  There  are  no  hos- 
pitals," he  replies. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  we  sigh,  give  our  hamper  a  past 
back  on  the  sloping  cab-seat  and  drive  on.  But  we  are  bent  on 
doing  good  now  that  we  have  had  all  the  trouble  of  picking  the 
flowers ;  besides,  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  hamper,  which  slips 
irritatingly  forwards,  and  is  as  often  pushed  back  to  its  place.  So 
we  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  Very  soon  in  Marylebone  Road  we  come 
upon  some  objects  of  our  search.  When  we  have  passed  one  or  two 
large  buildings,  "  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,"  we  begin 
to  be  fastidious.  We  will  not  give  promiscuously  to  any  charity,  but 
will  find  one  we  fancy.  And  we  fix  npon  the  Cripples'  Home.  Shall 
we  get  out,  or  shall  we  leave  the  hamper  ?  We  will  get  out,  and 
Just  see  how  the  experiment  answers.  The  lady  superintendent  is 
smiling  at  the  door  ;  we  show  her  the  flowers,  and  she  smiles  still 
more.  We  carry  the  hamper  up  to  a  large  room,  where  about  twenty 
poor  cripples  are  working.  We  empty  the  hamper  on  to  the  table, 
and  a  great  cry  of  "Oh!"  prolonged  almost  into  a  sigh,  is  our 
thanks  and  greeting,  while  all  the  dull  faces  brighten  at  the  sight  of 
flowers  that  carry  them  back  to  home.  May  the  superintendent  ask 
our  name?  "  Country  friends,"  we  say,  and  hurry  off;  we  are  still 
rather  ashamed  of  doing  good.  We  have  enjoyed  seeing  those  faces, 
and  by  getting  out  we  have  been  able  to  bring  away  the  empty 
hamper;  and  then  a  "happy  thought"  strikes  us — we  may  do  it 
again.  We  are  quite  sure  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  away  flowers  to 
the  poor  :  we  could  not  allow  them  to  come  into  our  garden,  oh,  no  ! 
but  cutting  the  flowers  and  giving  them  away  (when  we  are  leaving 
home  and  cannot  enjoy  them — especially)  is  another  thing.  We 
wonder  whether  the  poor  people  would  like  a  plant — a  little  country 
plant,  that  would  get  dusted  over  with  London  dust,  and  be  watered 
every  day,  and  kept  in  a  dark  corner  ?  Perhaps,  when  we  have  got 
a  step  farther,  we  may  not  think  it  too  much  trouble  or  too  much 
loss  to  send  plants  to  the  Cripples'  Home  or  the  Children's  Hospital 
— pots  included. 


Vegetation  at  Bethlehem. — Cornfields  and  vineyards  creep 
along  the  ancient  terraces.  In  the  spring  the  hills  and  valleys  are 
covered  with  thin  grass,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  which  clothe  more 
or  less  almost  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  But  they  also  glow 
with  what  is  peculiar  to  Palestine,  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers, 
Daisies,  and  a  white  flower  called  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  with  a 
blaze  of  wild  flowers  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  Anemones,  wild  Tulips,  and 
Poppies.  Of  all  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country,  this  blaze  of 
scarlet  colour  is,  perhaps,  the  most  peculiar,  and  to  those  who  first 
enter  the  Holy  Land,  no  wonder  it  has  suggested  the  tempting  and 
significant  name  of  "  the  Saviour's  blood-drops."  *  »  *  The  "  hill 
country,"  as  it  is  called,  of  "  Juda,"  in  earlier,  or  "  Judea  "  in  later 
times,  is  the  part  of  Palestine  which  best  exemplifies  its  character- 
istic scenery.  The  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys,  the  scanty 
vegetation,  the  villages  and  fortresses — sometimes  standing,  more 
frequently  in  ruins — on  the  hill  tops,  the  wells  in  every  valley,  the 
vestiges  of  terraces,  whether  for  corn  or  wine.  *  *  *  Here,  more 
than  elsewhere,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  the  vineyards 
marked  by  their  watch-towers  and  walls,  seated  on  their  ancient 
terraces,  the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah.  The  elevation  of 
the  hilla  and  table  lands  of  Judah  is  the  true  climate  of  the  Vine. — 
Stanley. 


GARDEN     STRUCTURES. 


HORLBY'S  PATENT  GARDEN  FRAMES. 

Specimens  of  these  were  exhibited  at  Birmingham  in  June 
last  by  Mr.  Horley,  of  Toddington,  Beds.  They  are  made  of 
wood,  glazed  with  21  oz.  glass,  and  put  together  with  iron 
screw  pins,  in  the  manner  of  a  bedstead,  a  wrench  being  sup- 
plied for  that  purpose.  They  are  made  in  lengths  4  feet  wide, 
so  that  any  number  may  be  placed  together.  The  principal 
novelty  in  the  construction  of  these  frames  is  the  method  of 
fixing  the  glass,  neither  sash-bar  nor  putty  being  used;  the 
sf|uares,  which  are  24  inches  by  16,  are  run  into  a  groove  at 
the  top,  and  rest  in  a  rabbet  at  the  bottom,  each  pane  being 
secured  in  its  place  by  an  iron  button.  To  facilitate  the 
removal  of  all  or  any  of  the  squares,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
lap,  and  a  piece  of  webbing  is  fixed  underneath  each,  by  which 
they  are  easily  raised.  The  examples  which  we  saw  at  Bir- 
mingham were  light  and  neat,  and  looked  as  if  they  would 
prove  both  useful  and  serviceable,  a  result  which  we  learn 


Horley 's  Garden  Frames. 

has  been  fully  realised.  They  are  well  adapted  for  raising 
choice  seeds  or  for  striking  cuttings,  and  they  are  so  cheap 
that  32  square  feet  of  ground  can  be  covered  by  them  for  a 
sovereign. 

FRUIT  TREE  PROTECTORS. 
Your  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  "An  Architect,"  has,  I  feel 
persuaded,  merely  taken  a  hurried  glance  at  tho  illustration  given  at 
p.  471  of  your  last  year's  volume,  without  reading  the  letterpress. 
If  he  will  procure  my  "  descriptive  catalogue"  he  will  find  that  I  have 
proposed  the  very  thing  which  he  recommends.  I  never  intended 
that  the  trellis-work  should  be  kept  open  winter  and  summer  ;  such  an 
idea  would  be  absurd.  He  will  find  that  "  the  sides  and  ends  can  be 
glazed  within  2  and  3  feet  of  the  ground,  and  that  that  space  can  be 
filled  in  with  close  woollen  matting  from  Christmas  to  Midsummer." 
These  houses  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  conservatories 
or  plant-houses  ;  they  are  simply  "  Fruit  Tree  Protectors,"  that  can 
be  put  up  by  any  country  gentleman  at  small  expense.  I  shall  be 
willing  to  put  this  to  a  practical  test  at  Chiswiok  or  elsewhere,  if 
"  An  Architect"  is  ready  to  share  a  portion  of  the  expense.  Models 
of  my  contrivances  were  shown  last  summer  at  the  great  Exhibitions 
at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Dorchester,  and  Kelso,  and  they  were  con. 
sidered  by  "  one  and  all"  to  be  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection. Sir  W.  Forbes,  Fintray  House,  Aberdeen,  says  in  the  Aber- 
deen Journal  i^-"  With  reference  to  the  Peaches  which  gained  the 
first  prize  at  the  horticultural  show  the  other  day,  I  may  mention 
that  they  were  simply  protected  by  Rendle's  Patent  Wall  Screen,  and 
had  no  artificial  heating  whatever."  W.  E.  Rendle. 


RUSTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
Your  correspondent,  "  An  Architect,"  is  right  about  draughts  (see 
p.  474,  Vol.  II.),  and  I  marvel  that  he  is  so,  for  most  architects  are  all 
at  sea  on  this  point,  planning  and  building  so  that  there  is  a  draught 
in  every  portion  of  the  room  except  up  the  chimney.  But  plants  do 
not  like  being  set  in  a  draught,  and  I  proposed,  I  think,  that  they 
should  not  be  so  in  cold  weather.  When  warm,  even  draughts  may 
prove  useful ;  tor,  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  "  An  Architect,"  rustic 
orchard  houses  may  be  turned  to  other  and  equally  useful  purposes 
besides  that  of  forcing  fruits,  that  is,  they  may  be  used  to  retard 
them.  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Nectarines  may  be  more  useful  in  the 
latter  end  of  September  and  all  through  October  than  in  July.  The 
draught  will  enable  us  to  keep  these  late.     There  is,  therefore,  no 
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doubt  that  these  houses  will  prove  serviceable.  One  or  both  sides 
may  be  glazed  or  curtained  np  at  pleasure,  thus  placing  draughts 
under  control.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  a  drifting  sleet  or 
snow-storm  bein?  allowed  to  drive  in  among  the  trees. 

The  "reat  merit  of  all  such  temporary  erections  is  that  they  attord 
shelter  without  disturbing  the  light,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  rage  for 
and  popularity  of  cheap  glass  structures,  such  as  those  offered  by 
Mr.  Eendle,  will  induce  horticultural  architects  in  future  to  make  it 
the  Erst  condition  in  all  their  works  to  provide  a  maximum  amount 
of  shelter  with  a  minimum  of  shadow.  If  they  will  do  that  we  will 
gladly  welcome  their  taste  and  genius  in  helping  us  to  make  our 
light  and  efficient  cultural  contrivances  more  beautiful ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  cultural  capacity,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  ought  to  be 
compatable  with  structural  elegance.  I  would  invite  architects  to 
render  us  this  service  as  some  atonement  for  the  past  injuries  their 
so-called  plant  houses  used  at  one  time,  and  still  do  even  now  soaie- 
times,  inflict  on  horticulture;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  rage 
for  li-'ht  and  craze  for  cheapness  is  leading  us  to  overlook  those 
characteristics  that  ought  more  or  less  to  distinguish  all  permanent 
horticultural  buildings,  viz.,  stability,  beauty  of  design,  and  perfection 
of  execution  and  Hnish.  "■  T-   t^  'SH. 


WORK   FOE,  THE   WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GABDENS. 

Flower  Garden.— The  unusual  mildness  of  the  season  has 
brought  out  blossoms  of  Snowdrops,  Violets,  Daisies,  occasional 
Narctssi,  Pansies,  a  few  Wallflowers,  golden-leaved  Feverfew,  Christ- 
mas Roses,  Primulas,  both  yellow  and  crimson,  China  and  tea-scented 
Roses,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  Laurustinus, 
Arbutus,  and  others.  It  is  only  on  the  Jasmine,  Hellebores  Snow, 
drops,  and  Violets,  however,  that  flowers  are  really  plentiful.  If 
bulbous  plants  are  so  forward  as  to  be  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost, 
should  it  come,  top-dress  the  beds  with  leaves,  ashes,  or  similar 
materials,  among  which  cocoa-nut  fibre  is  the  neatest  and  best. 
Transplant  trees  and  shrubs,  repair  and  make  walks,  construct, 
reduce,  or  otherwise  renovate  rockeries,  relay  turf,  and  energetically 
proceed  with  all  similar  alterations.  Sow  Sweet  Peas  and  protect 
them  at  the  same  time  from  pheasants.  Remove  dead  wood  froni 
climbers  on  walls  and  on  pillars,  and  tie  up  healthy  shoots.  In  wet 
weather  prepare  stakes  tor  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  standard  Roses, 
and  similar  plants.  Examine  Dahlia,  Canna,  and  other  roots 
removing  from  them  all  decaying  portions,  and  keeping  the  sound 
roots  dry  and  cool. 

Conservatories.— Arrange  foliage  and  flowering  plants  together 
effectively  and  harmoniously.  Remove  plants  done  flowering,  and 
introduce  a  fresh  supply  from  the  forcing  pit.  Give  a  little  weak 
manure  water  to  Cyclamens.  Keep  late  ones  close  to  the  glass  in 
frames  free  from  drip,  and  sow  some  seeds  of  Cyclamens  m  an  inter- 
mediate  house.  Sow  also  a  few  seeds  of  East  Lothian  Stock ; 
keep  autumn  potted  Stocks  in  cold  frames,  and  pot  off  a  few 
of  them  sinMy.  Pot  any  Calceolarias  or  Cinerarias  that  may  require 
it,  using  a  "rich  compost  for  them.  Prune  a  few  more  pot  Roses, 
and  place  them  in  a  forcing  house  or  early  Peach  house  to  induce 
them  to  come  into  bloom.  In  early  Fig  houses  or  other  fruit  houses 
not  too  much  shaded  many  flowering  plants  may  be  brought  into 
bloom,  either  for  conservatory  decoration  or  for  cut  flowers.  Rho- 
dodendrons, Roses,  Callas,  Tree  Caniations,  Heliotropes,  Mignonette, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Kalmias,  Jasmines, 
Weigelas,  Prunus  sinensis.  Lilacs,  Ghent  and  Indian  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Hippeastrums,  Hsemanthuses,  Violets,  Pelar. 
goniums,  and  several  other  plants  might  be  flowered  in  early  fruit 
houses,  in  which  they  should  be  arranged  with  discretion.  _  Such  as 
are  soft-wooded  should  bo  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
hard-wooded  deciduous  plants  should.be  placed  by  themselves  so  that 
they  can  be  freely  syringed.  Violets,  if  planted  out  in  frames  on  a 
bottom  heat,  afford  more  flowers  than  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Proceed  with  the  staking  and  tying  of  specimen  hard-wooded  plants, 
such  as  Boronias,  Croweas,  &c.  Keep  Heaths  in  the  freest  venti- 
lated portion  of  conservatories,  water  them  moderately.  Remove 
plants  of  Solanum  Capsicastrum  when  the  berries  begin  to  drop  or 
shrivel,  and  save  a  few  of  the  best  for  seed.  Remove  all  damping 
or  decaying  leaves,  and  use  every  means  at  command  for  keeping 
down  insects. 

Bedding  Plants.— Frames  heated  with  hot-water  pipes  have 
been  found  unusually  serviceable  for  these  this  season.  The  finer 
sorts  of  tricolor,  bicolor,  and  other  Pelargoniums  of  that  descrip- 
tion  should  be  placed  at  once  in  an  increased  temperature,  if  not 
already  done,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  furnish  cuttings.  If  these 
are  struck  early,  good  plants  may  be  obtained  before  May.     Strike 


also  some  Lobelia  and  Gazania  cuttings.  Sow  some  Lobelia  seeds 
in  a  hot-bed  or  warm  pit.  Start  into  growth  Verbenas,  Coleusea, 
Iresines,  Alternantheras,  Lantanas,  Cupheas,  Abutilons,  Solanums, 
such  as  marginatum  and  robustum,  Ferdinandas,  Melianthuses, 
Wigandias,  &c.,  for  cuttinss.  Loosen  the  surface  soil  amongst 
Calceolarias,  Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  Pansies,  &c.,  planted  out  in 
frames,  and  scatter  some  dry  wood  ashes  amongst  them. 

Hot-beds.— Prepare  materials  at  once  for  the  construction  of 
these.  One  made  immediately  of  equal  parts  of  stable  litter  and 
leaves  will  be  found  useful  for  starting  a  few  early  Gloxinias,  Cala- 
diums,  Achimenes,  and  roots  of  Lilium  auratum  ;  also  for  cuttings 
of  different  kinds  ;  and  it  will  afterwards  be  useful  for  the  raising 
of  various  kinds  of  seeds.  Throw  into  a  heap  a  mixture  of  two  or 
three  parts  of  leaves  and  one  of  litter,  for  another  bed  in  February. 
Besides  hot-beds  necessary  for  bringing  plants  into  flower,  several 
are  required  for  vegetable  forcing,  especially  where  there  are  few 
hot-water  heated  structures.  In  April  and  the  two  following  months 
these  beds  will  be  useful  for  soft-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  such 
as  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  some  annuals,  and  various  odds  and  ends. 
In  others.  Cucumbers,  Chilies,  &c.,  may  be  grown ;  and  those  not 
required  can  be  removed  and  used  for  manure,  or  turned  for  forming 
a  comjiost  for  the  potting  bench. 

Indoor  Fruit  and  Forcing'  Department.— If  the  weather 
be  fine,  push  down  the  lights  of  Pine  pits  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  midday.  Cover  frames  containing  Pines 
with  mats  at  night.  To  such  as  are  planted  out  in  frames  give  no  water 
if  the  heat  is  kept  up  by  means  of  fermenting  material.  Watch 
carefully  fiire-heated  pits  or  houses.  For  Vines  coming  into  flower, 
maintain  anight  temperature  of  6.5"  Admit  a  little  fresh  air  as  long 
throughout  the  day  as  is  practicable  when  the  blossoms  have 
expanded,  keeping  up  the  temperature  by  means  of  fire-heat  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  air  comes  heated  into  the  house  by  being  made 
to  travel  along  or  over  hot.water  pipes,  so  much  the  better.  Syringe 
Vines  breaking  into  leaf,  and  if  possible  maintain  the  desired 
amount  of  heat  by  fermenting  material.  Remove  loose  bark  from 
late  Vine  rods,  and  wash  and  paint  them  with  some  insect-destroying 
mixture.  Syringe  daily  Peach  trees  whose  fruit  has  set.  Ventilate 
a  little  day  and  night  houses  in  which  plants  are  in  flower,  and  give 
fire-heat  at  the  same  time.  Prune  the  latest  trees,  and  shut  up 
another  house  for  succession.  If  French  Beans  are  not  already  in 
Vineries  or  pits,  place  them  along  the  narrow  front  shelf  in  Pineries. 
Place  a  few  sprays  of  birch  twigs  in  each  pot,  and  run  a  cord  along 
next  the  path,  so"  as  to  prevent  the  twigs  or  plants  coming  in  contact 
with  the  clothes  of  the  workmen.  Syringe  them  frequently  and 
water  them  abundantly.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  in  boxes  accoiding 
to  demand,  and  keep  the  boxes  in  early  Vineries  or  Peach  houses. 
Introduce  also  some  roots  of  Mint  and  Tarragon.  Keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Endive,  Chicory,  and  Dandelion,  in  the 
Mushroom  house,  or  in  any  other  place  where  a  temperature  of  55' 
can  be  maintained.  If  Seakale  be  forced  too  slowly  it  becomes 
stringy.  Asparagus  is  best  forced  in  hot-beds.  If  a  large  quantity 
of  roots  has  been  lifted  at  once,  lay  them  in  a  heap  but  not  so  thickly 
as  to  cause  fermentation,  and  cover  them  over  with  a  mat.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  lay  them  into  the  soil  quito  thickly,  and  to  lift 
as  required.  Construct  hot-bods  for  Potatoes.  Start  tho  tubers  in 
some  of  the  forcing  houses,  and  after  they  have  pushed  into  growth 
an  inch  or  two  in  length,  plant  them  out  in  the  frames.  Sow 
some  Radish  seed  over  the  soil,  the  young  Radishes  from  vphich  will 
be  ready  for  use  before  they  become  an  obstruction  to  the  Potato 
crop.  Prepare  hot-beds  consisting  of  two  parts  of  leaves,  and  one 
of  Utter  for  Turnips,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Celery,  Onions,  &c. 
Brisk  hot-beds  are  also  necessary  for  Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
&c. 

Fruit  and  Kitchen  G-arden  Department.  —  Uncertain 
weather  makes  uncertain  work.  Sometimes  a  day  unseasonably  fine 
is  preceded  and  succeeded  by  deluges  of  rain,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
determine  what  to  do  first,  or  what  can  be  done.  In  the  mornings,  if 
dry,  wheel  manure  on  to  empty  quarters.  Trench  or  dig  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  and  when  warm,  nailing,  pruning,  and  similar  work 
should  be  proceeded  with.  In  dry  weather  sow  some  white  silver, 
skinned  Onions  on  a  warm  border.  Sow  also  a  small  bed  of  Radishes, 
covering  with  litter,  and  protecting  the  seed,  after  it  begins  to  grow, 
from  birds,  with  netting.  After  drawing  earth  to  early  Peas,  sow 
some  Round  Spinach  between  the  rows.  Sow  some  early  Dutch 
Turnip  seed  on  a  warm  border,  and  treat  it  like  Radish.  Plant  pretty 
deeply  some  early  Potatoes  in  a  warm  border,  the  soil  of  which  is 
dry  and  light.  Plant,  likewise,  some  tubers  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
in  any  out-of-the-way  comer.  Sow  some  seeds  of  Vanack  Cabbage 
on  a  warm  border.  Make  a  second  sowing  of  Beans,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, another  one  of  Peas.  Pay  attention  to  all  plants  requiring 
protection  from  frost,  and  have  sheds  cleaned  out  and  in  readiness  to 
receive  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Cardoons,  &c.     Have  also  a  good  store 
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of  dry  litter  at  hand  for  protecting  Celery,  Parsley,  Spinach,  Onions, 
<5rc. ;  such  precautions  may  turn  out  to  be  unnecessary,  but  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  and  if  the  litter  in  question  is  not  required 
for  protecting  vegetables  out  of  doors,  it  will  come  in  handy  for 
covering  hot-bed  frames  a  few  weeks  hence.  Obtain  and  prepare  a 
fresh  supply  of  Pea  .and  other  stakes.  Repoint  and  otherwise  render 
usable  the  old  ones.  Should  espalier  trees  require  new  stakes  furnish 
them  at  once,  and  repoint  the  old  ones,  which  will  make  useful  sup- 
ports  for  young  trees. 

NURSERIES. 
Pot  on  Bouvardias,  Dracaenas,  Dicffenbachias,  &c.  Divide  and  pot 
singly  choice  Marantas,  and  keep  them  for  a  time  in  a  frame  inside 
tho  propagating  pit.  Increase  the  stock  of  any  plants  that  are  scarce. 
Pot  off  singly  seedling  Palms  from  seed  boxes.  Have  stocks  of  Ca- 
mellias, Orange  trees.  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  and  Rhododendrons  in  readi  - 
ness  tor  grafting  on  in  February  and  March.  Young  plants  of  Cyano- 
phyllum  magnificum,  Picuses,  Medinillas,  &c.,  must  not  be  permitted 
to  become  pot-bound,  otherwise  they  sustain  a  check  ;  on  the  contrary 
they  must  be  potted  when  they  require  it,  supplied  liberally  with  water, 
and,  if  practicable,  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  bottom  heat.  Under 
this  treatment  good  plants  are  soon  made,  and  the  growth  formed 
before  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  have  time  to  become  well  ripened 
before  next  winter.  Plants  to  be  used  for  table  decoration  should,  if 
their  nature  permits  of  it,  have  a  strong  loamy  soil  in  preference  to  a 
peaty  or  spongy  one,  as  firm  soil  is  productive  of  stiff  and  hardy 
growth,  not  so  liable  to  injury  as  that  made  in  more  open  compost. 
Soft-wooded  plants,  intended  for  increase  of  stock,  place  in  a  damj}, 
warnr  house  or  pit ;  Pelargoniums  may  be  safely  arranged  along 
paths,  where  increased  moisture  and  heat  soon  cause  the  proiluction 
of  young  wood.  Sow  and  prick  off  Ferns  as  convenient.  Keep  Orchids 
comparatively  dry  ;  but  to  such  as  are  growing — as,  for  instance,  the 
Pleiones — give  a  good  share  of  water.  If  stock  be  required  at  once, 
divide  Odontoglossums,  Miltonias,  &c.  If  these  have  commenced  to 
grow,  give  them  a  little  water.  Imported  Cattleyas,  Liclias,  &c.,  pot 
amongst  broken  crocks  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal ;  pot  roots  of 
Sobralias  in  loam,  leaf-monld,  sphagnum,  and  charcoal ;  and  attach 
Vandas,  and  similar  growing  plants,  to  blocks  with  their  heads  down, 
wards,  so  that  water  from  the  syringe  may  not  find  lodgement  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves.  Protect  flower  spikes  and  young  roots  from  cock- 
roaches by  means  of  wadding  placed  around  the  stems  near  the  base, 
and  poison  or  trap  them  as  recommended  last  week.  Trap  wire- 
worms  with  pieces  of  Potatoes  and  woodlice  in  little  pots  containing 
dry  moss  ;  examine  them  every  morning,  and  transfer  the  contents  to 
a  pot  of  boiling  water. 

Outdoor  Department.— From  pieces  of  ground  not  entirely 
empty  lift  the  remaining  plants,  and  lay  them  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner.  Manure  and  deeply  dig  or  trench  the  ground  and 
replant  any  plants  not  to  be  disposed  of  this  season.  Stocks  for 
fruit  trees  should  all  be  transplanted  into  plots  according  to  their 
kind.  Small  and  very  young  plants  should  be  transplanted  as  soon 
as  possible.  Head  back  some  stocks  for  grafting  on.  Protect  Vines 
in  pots  by  setting  tho  pots  as  thickly  together  as  possible  and 
covering  them  over  with  a  mulching  of  leaves  or  litter.  Transplant 
young  Conifers  and  plants  with  wide-spreading  roots  like  the  Elm. 
Four-year-old  forest  trees  are  the  most  saleable  as  well  as  the  most 
suitable  for  permanent  planting. 

MARKET  GARDENS. 
If  not  already  done,  lose  no  time  in  sowing  the  third  Radish  crop. 
Ground  from  which  Celery,  Coleworts,  or  Savoys  have  been  removed 
will  suit  it.  Manure  and  deeply  dig  before  sowing,  so  that  the  same 
operation  will  be  unnecessary  tor  the  succeeding  crops  of  this  season. 
The  earliest  sown  plantation  requires  no  more  protection  frcmi  birds ; 
only  replace  the  covering  in  the  event  of  frost.  Remove  into  the 
alleys  between  the  beds,  every  fine  morning,  the  litter  covering  the 
second  plantation,  so  that  the  plants  may  gather  strength,  become 
green,  and  also  that  the  surface  soil  may  get  dried  as  well  as  the 
litter  covering  it.  Use  a  long-toothed  wooden  rake  for  removing  the 
litter  and  a  steel -pronged  pitchfork  for  replacing  it.  Rhubarb  is 
beginning  to  grow  a  little  naturally,  therefore  finish  digging  between 
the  rows,  and  cover  the  crowns  in  open  plantations  with  Utter  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Under  trees  there  is  less  danger  of  the  crowns  being 
injured  by  frost  ;  therefore  leave  them  to  the  last.  It  is  impossible 
to  wheel  or  cart  manure  on  to  the  plantations  with  impunity  ;  there- 
fore get  some  of  the  workmen  to  fill  big  baskets  with  the  litter,  and 
others  to  carry  them  on  their  heads  to  the  place  where  the  litter  is 
wanted  to  cover  the  crowns.  The  trampling  of  the  men  is  much  less 
injurious  than  wheeling  on  newly-dug  ground,  and  it  would  be  bad 
practice  to  cover  the  crowns  before  digging  the  ground.  Although 
for  forcing,  the  roots  must  necessarily  be  mutilated,  in  per- 
manent plantations  they  should  be  very  carefully  preserved. 
Before  digging  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  Seakale,  let  some 
women  go  over  it  and   pick  up  every  bit  of  root  left,  otherwise  they 


will  grow  and  cause  annoyance.  Cut  up  tho  best  pieces  into  finger 
lengths,  lay  them  quite  thickly  together  on  a  raised  bed,  and  cover 
them  over  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil.  Leave  them  there  until 
March,  then  dibble  them  in  lines  amongst  Cabbages,  so  that  they 
may  occupy  the  ground  after  tho  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  and  a 
Lettuce  crop  have  been  obtained.  Burn  or  destroy  by  means  of  lime 
the  useless  roots.  Uncover  during  every  dry  hour  throughout  the 
day  frames  containing  Lettuces.  Thin  and  keep  clean  the  crop. 
Thin  to  a  greater  extent  than  ordinary  if  Carrots  are  growing 
along  with  them.  Replace  the  sashes  over  tho  frames  at  night,  and 
also  in  the  event  of  rain  during  the  day,  but  keep  them  tilted  up  a 
little  unless  frost  is  expected.  Dust  a  little  lime  over  and  amongst 
Cauliflower  plants  growing  under  handlights,  and  keep  the  latter 
tilted  up.  Fully  expose  the  plants  in  frames,  for  a  too  hardy  con. 
stitntion  cannot  be  maintained ;  therefore  thin  them  out  a  little 
and  plant  the  thinnings  under  handlights  or  half-bnshel  vegetable 
baskets.  If  baskets  be  used,  keep  the  edges  covered  with  soil  for 
a  tew  days  until  the  plants  begin  to  revive.  Cauliflower  plants,  as 
a  rule,  have  already  made  too  much  progress,  an  evil  that  would 
soon  become  visible  in  the  event  of  frost.  Keep  mats  over  Mushroom 
ridges,  to  ward  off  rains,  and  fix  them  on  both  sides  by  means  of  pegs. 
In  gathering  the  produce  expose  the  ridges  for  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  Fill  up  the  alleys  between  the  second  lot  of  Seakale  beds 
to  be  forced  with  fermenting  manure,  mulch  the  surface  of  the  beds 
a  little,  erect  hoop  frames  over  them,  place  mats  thereon,  and  then 
a  covering  of  rank  litter  over  the  whole.  Heat  is  thus  soon  com- 
municated and  growth  induced.  Force  Rhubarb  in  a  similar  manner 
and  also  Asparagus,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter  must  be 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  have  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
afforded  it  by  means  of  a  3  feet  sunk  hotbed.  Manure  and  dig  every 
empty  space.  Level  before  digging  all  uneven  surfaces,  such  as 
recently  emptied  Celery  and  Asparagus  plantations.  Weed  Onions 
on  dry  days,  and  transplant  if  necessary.  Use  the  hoe  amongst 
Parsley,  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and  Endive  on  fine  days.  Collect  and 
burn  prunings  and  other  rubbish.  Transplant  suckers  and  lay  in 
cuttings  of  fruit  bushes.  Head  down  trees  for  grafting  on  and  cut 
back  branches  iu  furtherance  of  the  same  operation. 


NEW  THAMES  BATHS. 
Many  will  bo  pleased  to  learn  that  the  question  of  public  baths 
is  about  to  be  taken  up  in  earnest.  We  understand  that  a 
scheme  for  the  building  of  several  baths  in  vainous  parts  of  the 
Thames  is  ah-eady  under  the  consideration  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city.  The  proposal  contemplates  the  eventual  establishment 
of  seven  bathing  places,  to  be  situated  at  Woolwich,  Greenwich, 
Ratcliff,  Hungerford  Bridge,  Chelsea,  and  Hammersmith ;  and  thus 
to  place  the  means  of  bathing  within  reach  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion.  At  present,  only  a  beginning  is  to  be  made,  by  the  erection 
of  a  bath  in  front  of  the  large  pier  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Charing 
Cross  railway-bridge.  The  plan  suggested  to  the  Corporation  is 
that  of  a  large  pontoon,  floating  a  large  iron  reservoir,  with  a  solid 
bottom,  and  not  open  to  the  flow  of  the  stream.  It  is,  in  tact,  to  be 
a  huge  iron  bath,  with  considerable  depth  at  one  end  and  shallow  at 
the  other,  supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  immersed  in  the  stream, 
but  practically  as  distinct  from  the  tidal  flow  as  though  it  were 
erected  tar  away  from  the  Thames.  The  water  which  flows  into  it 
is  to  pass  through  a  filter  to  be  arranged  in  the  pontoon,  capable  of 
purifying  about  a  million  gallons  a  day.  The  bath  proposed  is 
150  feet' long,  and  35  feet  wide  ;  is  to  hold  about  200,000  gallons  of 
water  ;  and  will  thus  allow  about  50  feet  of  space,  and  nearly  2,000 
gallons  of  water  to  each  of  the  105  persons  who  will  be  admitted  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  to  be  a  constant  change  of  the  water,  as 
about  five  times  the  contents  of  the  bath  are  to  be  passed  through  it 
every  day  ;  and  it  is  even  proposed  to  add  a  small  heating  apparatus, 
of  sufficient  power  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  water  at  the  permanent 
temperature  of  about  72^  The  superstructure  of  the  bath  is  to 
contain  complete  accommodation  for  150  persons,  and  some  forty 
private  baths  ;  and  though  the  surface  is  to  be  covered  in  with  a  roof 
of  glass  and  iron,  which  vfill  completely  shelter  it  from  the  weather, 
there  will  be  provision  tor  ample  ventilation.  Let  ns  hope  that  the 
opportunities  our  parks  offer  for  forming  public  bathing  places  will  bo 
taken  advantage  of  at  no  distant  day,  and  that  the  offensive  spectacle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Ink  for  Zinc  Labels. — Take  of  verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac  each 
two  drachms,  lampblack  one  drachm,  water  tour  ounces,  to  be  well 
mixed  in  a  mortar,  adding  the  water  gradually.  It  must  be  kept  in 
a  glass-stoppered  vial.  Write  on  the  zinc  with  the  ink,  after  shaking 
it  well,  with  a  quill  pen  ;  and  after  it  is  dry  you  may  expose  it  to  the 
weather  or  bury  it  in  the  ground  tor  years,  and  it  will  be  as  legible 
as  when  first  written. 
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THE    GARDEN. 

"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shahespewre. 

THE  FLOWER  SHOWS  OF  1873. 

These,  in  a  short  time,  will  begin  to  attract  attention,  and  to 
give  new  opportunity  to  our  gardeners  to  display  the  results 
of  their  skill  and  enterprise.  The  dates  of  many  have  already 
been  advertised,  and  no  doubt  many  a  beautiful  object  is 
already  undergoing  some  kind  of  preliminary  preparation, 
with  a  view  to  its  competing  for  honours.  Early  in  the  season 
as  it  is,  perhaps  one  or  two  ideas  with  regard  to  the  first 
principles  of  flower  shows  may  not  be  premature.  There  will 
be  so  much  the  more  time  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  to  think  them  over,  and  apply  them,  if  they  think 
proper,  when  the  occasion  arrives.  The  first  wo  would  name 
is  that  if  the  great  flower  shows  of  England  are  to  be  chiefly 
valued  for  their  direct  purposes,  and  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  merits,  instead  of  as  giving  special  opportunities 
for  enjoyments  of  a  social  character — in  their  way  perfectly 
legitimate,  no  doubt,  but  still  only  accessory  to  the  original 
design — the  people  in  general  must  have  a  direct  and  personal 
interest  in  them.  The  private  gentleman  whose  garden  is 
known  only  to  himself  and  to  his  immediate  friends,  the  lady 
who  tends  her  greenhouse  with  her  own  bauds,  watching  her 
plants  day  by  day  as  if  they  were  children,  must  be  made 
quite  as  welcome  as  the  magnates.  By  a  judicious  and 
catholic  system  of  prizes,  every  simple  admirer  and  cultivator 
of  flowers  for  "  their  own  sweet  sake  "  should  have  access  to 
the  pleasant  tournament,  and  get  their  full  share,  as  far  as 
merited,  of  rewards  and  gratulation.  When  people  know  that 
honours  and  kindly  words  await  success  m  any  hotid  fide  effort 
to  promote  floriculture,  no  matter  how  simple,  so  that  the 
world  is  the  better  for  it,  there  is  a  wonderful  impetus  given 
to  endeavours ;  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  this  principle 
only  wants  enlarged  application  in  regard  to  our  great  flower 
shows  for  them  at  once  to  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
nation,  and  one  of  the  best  signs  and  certificates  of  its  pro- 
gress in  good  taste  and  good  feeling.  The  main  idea  of  the 
flower  show  is,  of  course,  to  encourage  popular  taste  for  good 
flowers  and  to  stimulate  enquiry  and  zeal  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  producing  them  ;  and  when  this  idea  is  carried  out  effec- 
tively, a  noble  moral  end  is  served,  as  well  as  the  proper  and 
honourable  one  of  self-interest.  To  give  abundant  realization 
to  it,  we  conceive  that  all  schedules  of  prizes  should  give  plenty 
of  chance  to  the  exhibitors  of  "  miscellaneous  plants,"  and  of 
"  single  specimens"  of  old-fashioned,  it  maybe,  but  still  lovely 
things  that  it  is  pure  nonsense  to  talk  of  as  having  gone  "  out 
of  fashion."  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  high  time  they  came  into 
fashion  again,  and  were  allowed  to  occupy  their  proper  places. 
The  simplest  thing,  well  grown,  with  plenty  of  thought  and 
heart  put  into  its  culture,  is  every  bit  as  creditable,  and  as 
deserving  a  place  in  the  flower-show,  as  the  newest  DracMna 
or  Caladium.  Half  a  dozen  times  at  least  have  we  known 
some  dear  old  rejected  jilant  of  the  modern  school  brought 
out  in  such  exquisite  form  as  to  be  taken  for  some  wonderful 
importation  from  the  antipodes.  While  the  old-fashioned 
things  aud  those  which  may  perhaps  be  contemptuously  called 
by  some  persons,  "  everybody's  flowers,"  should  thus  be  let 
have  their  fair  share  of  standing  room,  there  should  be 
encouragement  given  likewise  to  artistic  groups.  What  if 
they  do  happen  to  be  constituted  sometimes  of  the  familiar 
aud  the  inexpensive?  So  much  the  better,  for  if  a  man  loses 
his  aptitude  for  seeing  beauty  in  what  is  simple  and  familiar, 
depend  upon  it  just  m  that  degree  he  impairs  his  aptitude  for 
discerning  it  in  the  rare  and  costly.  A  flower-show  that 
brings  fifty  people  into  the  arena,  and  thus  causes  the  race  to 
be  so  much  the  more  "  neck  and  neck,"  will  always  do  incom- 
parably more  good  to  floriculture  as  a  national  love  and  a 
national  pastime — and  pride  too,  for  that  matter — than  one  that 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  some  half  dozen,  to  compete  with  whom 
is  impossible.     This  good   end,  we  repeat,  is   ensured  by  a 


judicious  and  liberal  encouragement  of  the  smgle  specimen 
growers,  and  the  admirers  of  flowers  that  were  the  delight  of 
accomplished  minds  before  ever  sensationalism  was  invented, 
either  indoors  or  out  of  doors.  It  is  true  that  this  class  of 
exhibitors  has  never  been  forbidden  to  come  forward;  but 
have  they  ever  received  straightforward  and  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  do  so  P 

Secondly,  we  hope  to  see  our  exhibitors  striving  this  year 
more  to  produce  that  grand  and  sweet  general  effect,  that 
charming  rnu^i  d'rcil  which  contributes  so  profoundly  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  flower  show.  Nice  plants  are  often  lost 
through  being  ill-placed,  or  with  contrasts  that  fail  to  bring 
out  their  peculiar  features  of  excellence.  There  should 
always  be  a  sense  of  good  vis-a-vis,  and  always  a  secret  im- 
pression of  the  picturesque,  or  what  have  we  learned  from 
marshalling  our  plants  in  the  garden  borders  ?  Depend  upon 
it,  the  first  principles  are  just  the  same  that  rule  the  true 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  in  a  good  garden,  the 
leaves  and  corollas  in  a  bouquet  worthy  the  name,  and  the 
plants  that  are  intended  to  make  the  Show.  To  say  that 
there  is  not  "  time"  for  this  will  not  do.  Say  rather  that  the 
manipulator  has  not  brought  sufllcient  taste  and  knowledge 
to  his  task.  Good  general  effect  likewise  demands  that  the 
individual  plants  should  none  of  them  be  in  a  state  of  unhappy 
constraint.  If  you  want  to  spoil  the  really  picturesque  and 
permanently  instructive  and  valuable  part  of  the  flower  show, 
by  all  means  dress  up  the  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
every  bit  of  colour  to  the  front,  swamping  and  abolishing  the 
green,  aud  whenever  convenient  enable  the  visitor  to  see  the 
scaffolding  within,  and  be  reminded  of  those  structures  of  old 
which  went  by  the  name  of  "  whited  sepulchres."  Nature 
always  intended  that  her  plants,  like  our  honest  men,  should 
be  seen  "  through  and  through  "  ;  any  one  who  accustoms 
himself  to  admire  mockery  in  plants,  may  not  unreasonably 
be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  more  important  things.  Nature, 
spontaneously,  never  deals  with  her  produce  as  it  has  beeu  the 
practice,  now  happily  becoming  subdued,  and  tending,  we 
hope,  to  extinction,  to  deal  with  the  Azalea  when  said  to  be 
■'  faced."  Those  specimens  of  the  gardening  art  will  always 
be  the  most  permanently  pleasing  in  which  a  due  balance  and 
proportion  of  leaf  and  blossom  is  preserved,  and  a  certain 
elegant  freedom  permitted  to  every  part.  Rampant-growing 
and  over-luxuriant  plants  of  course  must  be  made  becoming, 
and  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  a  plant's  wealth  of  purpose 
and  fecundity ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  con- 
straining the  expenditure  of  force  all  to  one  side,  or  after 
some  arbitrary  fashion.  Far  away  prettier  than  were  ever  any 
of  those  gigantic  cones,  sugar  lo.ives,  and  fans,  one  all  crimson, 
another  all  white,  as  if  they  had  beeu  dipped  in  a  dyer's  vat, 
and  were  now  put  in  the  Show  to  get  dry,  are  those  little  imita- 
tive trees  made  by  training,  so  as  to  have  a  siugle  stem,  Palm 
tree  fashion,  and  a  graceful  head  of  branchlets,  foliage,  and 
flowers,  the  same  whichever  way  you  look.  It  may  not  be 
quite  right  to  make  one  plant  simulate  the  outlines  of  another, 
but  it  is  unspeakably  better  to  do  so  than  to  make  them  cari- 
catures of  "  geometrical  solids"  or  peacock's  tails.  The  public, 
who  are  generally  very  good  judges  in  matters  of  common 
sense,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  merits  of  individual  plants, 
never  really  relished  it  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  when  the 
unbiassed  forms  of  nature  are  made  the  rule  and  leading 
features  of  flower  shows,  the  public  will  award  them  a  far 
more  cordial  amount  of  approval. 

Thirdly,  aud  lastly,  we  hope  that  every  succeeding  year 
there  will  be  more  and  more  encouragement  given  to  displays 
of  the  produce  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  fruit  garden. 
Beauty,  it  is  true,  is  a  larger  fact  than  so-called  "  utility." 
That  was  a  sound  doctrine,  however,  of  the  old  philosophers 
when  they  made  their  "  kalon  "  or  the  perfectness  of  beauty,  to 
consist  in  the  combination  with  the  lovely  to  look  at,  of  that 
which  is  economically  serviceable.  A  gardener  is  never  better 
employed  than  when  he  is  striving  to  improve  the  size  and 
quality  of  his  Grapes  and  Lettuces.  Wise  men  want  prose  as 
well  as  poetry ;  substantials  for  the  dinner-table  as  well  as 
beauty  for  the  boudoir  and  the  conservatory.  We  hope 
accordingly  that  a  side-table,  or  better  still,  a  lateral  tent  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  may  always  bo  made  a  proviso  and  a 
feature  of  every  show. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Lord  Stamfokd  sends  iis  from  Enville  Hall  a  twig  of  llorso 

Chestnut  bearing  young  green  and  fairly  developed  leaves.  The 
whole  tree  has  opened  into  leaf  in  the  same  manner.  After  this 
the  celebrated  tree  of  the  "Twentieth  March"  ceases  to  be  so 
remarkable. 

Our  table  is  now  graced  by  a  pot  of  the  beautiful  and  true 

smaller  Daffodil  (Narcissus  minor)  in  perfect  bloom,  sent  by  Mr. 
Wave,  of  Tottenham.  In  addition  to  its  great  merits  as  a  rock  and 
border  flower,  this,  from  its  distinctness  from  the  ordinary  type  of 
Daffodil  grown  in  greenhouses,  is  well  worthy  of  pot  culture,  for  the 
sake  of  a  very  early  bloom  in  winter. 

• — ■ —  Mu.  Cole,  after  fifty  years'  public  service,  has'announced  his 
intention  of  resigning  his  post  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  estimate  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  services  performed  by  Mr.  Cole  in  behalf  of  science. 
Some  of  our  provincial  botanic  gardens,  such  as  that  at  Dublin,  are 
now  under  the  control  of  his  department. 

We  have  received  Mr.  David  Thomson's  "  Handbook  of  Fruit 

Culture  under  Glass"  (Blackwood),  a  book  which  will  be  welcome  to 
many.  If  we  mistake  not,  a  good  deal  of  the  matter  of  the  book 
was  originally  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Qardeiier,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  impair  its  usefulness.  We  hope  to  notice  the  book 
more  fully  at  an  early  date. 

A   EEPOKT  has    been  made  by  the  Parks  and  Open   Spaces 

Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  stating  that  Messrs.  Hooper, 
of  Covent  Garden,  had  presented  950  Irises,  and  that  Messrs  Barr  & 
Sugden  had  furnished  1,625  bulbs  for  planting  in  the  ornamental 
grounds  of  the  A'ictoria  Embankment. 

NixE  hundred  and  eleven  tons  of  Broccoli,  the  growth  of 

Vfest  Cornwall,  have  been  conveyed  by  rail  to  London  and  elsewhere 
over  the  Cornwall  line  in  about  six  weeks  to  the  12th  inst.  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year  the  quantity  amounted  to  no  more 
than  168  tons.  The  absence  of  frost  may  be  assigned  as  the  reason 
for  the  increased  successful  produce,  so  advantageous  to  the  culti- 
vators and  beneficial  to  the  railways. 

In  the  Orchid-houses  of  Mr.  Day,  of  Tottenham,  are   some 

excellent  specimens  of  that  favourite  tribe  of  plants  now  in  full 
beauty.  Amongst  these  are  Oncidinm  ornithoryuchum,  laden  with 
flowers,  and  amongst  the  plants  of  this  Oncid,  besides  the  rose- 
coloured  flowered  ones,  there  are  others  that  bear  pure  white  blooms. 
On  0.  pulchellum  there  are  fifty  flower. spikes  ;  Aerides  giganteum 
is  bearing  two  large  flower-spikes  ;  andEpidendrum  macrochilum  is 
also  excellently  well  flowered.  Besides  these  there  is,  amongst  many 
Phalsenopsids,  a  plant  of  P.  Schilleriana — a  fine  broad-sepalled  variety, 
with  upwards  of  seven  dozen  flowers  ;  Cypripedium  Reichenbachii, 
a  pretty  species  ;  and  various  kinds  of  Masdevallias,  including  Tova- 
rensis,  ignea,  and  Veitchiana,  flowering  freely. 

In  carrying  out  alterations  on  the  Columbia  Market  estate, 

purchased  by  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  for  the  purpose  of  making 
public  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Baroness  cleared  a 
triangular  piece  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Crab  Tree  Row  and  Hackney 
Road,  on  which  stood  a  number  of  dilapidated  houses,  and  formed 
the  area  into  an  open  space  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  of  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings,  and  other  buildings  in  the  locality. 
The  Baroness  is  now  about  to  plant  this  open  space  with  trees,  and 
also  to  place  cii'cular  seats  around  them  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
protecting  the  trees,  and  also  to  be  of  use  to  the  public  in  fine 
weather.  In  addition  to  the  trees  and  the  seats  a  number  of  "  rests," 
similar  to  those  in  Piccadilly,  are  also  to  be  erected,  after  which  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Baroness  to  have  the  land  legally  made  over 
to  the  Bethnal  Green  vestry,  so  that  the  same  may  be  preserved 
as  a  free  and  open  space  for  ever  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  by  the  Neiv  York  Sun  of  the 

Ramie  Plant,  or  Chinese  Grass.  Considerable  attention  is  now  being 
given  by  the  planters  in  some  parts  of  the  South  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant,  which  grows  well  in  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  anywhere  from  latitude  33°  southward  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Louisiana  some  of  the  plantei's  are  replacing'the 
Sugar-cane  with  Ramie,  which  does  not  require  replanting,  demands 
comparatively  little  labour  in  cultivation,  and  entails  no  great  ex- 
pense for  machinery  to  prepare  it  for  market.  So  far  as  known,  it 
has  no  insect  enemies,  its  fibre  is  less  bulky  and  more  easily  trans- 
ported than  cotton,  and  it  is  sure  of  a  ready  sale,  at  remunerative 
prices.  At  present  the  fibre  sells  in  England  for  240dols.  per  ton  of 
2,000  lbs.,  or  8j  cents,  per  lb.  The  fibre,  which  forms  its  commercial 
product,  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  stem,  and  when  exposed  to  view  by 
separation  from  the  husk,  presents  a  brilliant  pearl-white  lustre. 
This  fibre  is  longer  and  more  uniform  than  any  other  except  silk  ;  it 
is  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  either  hemp  or   flax  ;  takes  colour 


as  well  asagood  quality  of  silk  ;  and  when  properly  prepared  from 
the  raw  material,  may  be  spun  into  fine  yarns,  suitable  for  mixing 
with  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  Delaines,  worsteds,  and  other  light 
fabrics.  Without  admixture  it  can  be  woven  into  fabrics  which, 
it  is  said,  will  surpass  the  finest  linens  in  beauty,  strength,  and 
durability. 

Some  of  the  large-leaved  or  Megasea  section  of  the  Saxifrage 

family  are  now  coming  into  flower  about  London.  For  these  plants 
this  is  remarkably  early. 

During  the  month  of  November  there  were  9,529  barrels  of 

Apples  sent  over  the  Wilton  (New  Hampshire)  Railroad,  desiincd  for 
England. 

The  Microscopic  Society  have  determined  on  giving  a  soiree 

at  the  approaching  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  at  Bath, 
devoted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  horticultural  subjects. 

The  cold  at  Chicago  and  in  the  Lake  districts   generally  is 

so  severe  that  it  is  feared  the  fruit  trees  in  that  quarter  will  be 
destroyed. 

A  PUBLIC  and  gratuitous  class  for  instruction  in  fruit  culture 

and  market  gardening  is  held  twice  each  week  in  the  salons  of  the 
scientific  societies  in  Paris. 

Mu.   Ware  has  sent  us  some  specimens  of  the  interesting 

Narcissus  papyraceus,  now,  and  for  some  time  past,  in  flower  in  his 
nursery  at  Tottenham.  This  is  a  good  addition  to  very  early  spring 
plants,  the  flowers  being  pure  white  and  delicately  scented. 

Mii.   Barh  writes  to  us  as  follows. — "  On  the  20th   inst.    I 

had  in  bloom,  in  my  trial  ground  at  Tooting,  Cyclamen  Atkinsi, 
pure  white  blotched  with  crimson  ;  Cyclamen  coum  album,  blush 
white,  blotched  with  crimson ;  Cyclamen  coum  vemum,  rich 
magenta  ;  Scilla  bifolia,  clear  blue ;  Scilla  sibirica,  intense 
blue ;  a  stray  bloom  of  Triteleia  uniflora,  with  its  white  beauti- 
fully porcelain-shaded  flower ;  Narcissus  papyraceus,  white  ; 
Bulbocodium  vernum,  with  its  beautiful  rich  lilac  naked  flowers  ; 
Crocus  Aucheri,  golden  yellow  ;  Crocus  variegatus,  white  and  purple, 
iind  Crocus  reticnlatus.  I  never,"  he  adds,  "  observed  the  beauty  of 
this  Crocus  so  strikingly  before  this  season  ;  the  brown-black  band 
with  the  golden  margin  are  most  beautiful  when  the  flower  is  closed, 
as  is  also  the  mass  of  golden-yellow  when  the  flower  is  open  ;  Crocus 
biflorus,  with  its  black  striped  petals,  concludes  my  list  of  bulbs  in 
flower  at  present." 

Mr.  a.  W.   Dillard,  in  the  Mobile  Register,  endeavours  to 

account  for  the  generally  acknowledged  increase  in  the  severity  of 
the  winters  in  Alabama.  In  all  European  countries  it  is  commonly 
believed  the  climate  has  become  warmer  in  proportion  as  the  forests 
have  been  felled  and  the  land  cultivated.  In  Alabama,  however, 
similar  operations  have  apparently  produced  opposite  results.  The 
writer,  however,  believes  that  the  general  dryness  of  Africa,  and 
especially  of  the  Great  Desert,  has  no  inconsiderable  eifect  on  the 
climate  of  Europe,  and  accounts  for  the  great  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe  and  America.  He 
accounts  for  the  change  of  climate  in  Alabama  and  other  southern 
American  States  in  the  following  way : — "  The  felling  of  our  Southern 
forests  gives  a  more  unrestricted  scope  to  the  north-western  winds, 
chilled  by  the  snow  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ice  of  the 
northern  lakes  and  rivers.  These  bleak  muds  are  not  counteracted 
by  warm  gales,  blowing  from  a  dry  country,  such  as  Africa  ;  con- 
sequently they  exert  all  their  chilling  influence  on  our  climate. 
The  gales  which  we  have  from  the  south  are  impregnated  with  a 
good  degree  of  moisture,  and  so  add  to  the  cold  consequent  upon  the 
blowing  of  the  wind  from  the  north." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Custom-house  regulations 

to  be  observed  in  respect  of  goods  sent  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
Vienna  Universal  Exhibition.  The  frontier  Custom-houses  will  direct 
goods  (without  opening  the  packing-cases  and  parcels)  to  the  chief 
Custom-house  in  the  exhibition.  Detailed  list  of  contents  of  packing- 
cases  must  accompany  each  consignment.  The  chief  Custom-house 
office  examines  goods,  and  books  the  detailed  lists.  Foreign  com- 
missions must  keep  an  account  of  the  goods  received.  Detailed  list 
of  contents  has  only  to  specify  goods  according  to  commercial  denom- 
ination as  to  kind  and  quantity.  No  goods  will  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  away  without  a  permit.  Goods  going  back  will  be  directed  by 
the  chief  Custom-house  to  the  respective  frontier  Custom-houses. 
Goods  remaining  in  Austria  or  Hungary  are  liable  to  import  duty. 
Goods,  owners,  and  commissions,  are  responsible  for  the  amount. 
Agents  taking  charge  of  goods  incur  the  same  responsibility.  Discrep- 
ancies between  the  contents  of  packages  and  the  detailed  list,  and 
the  unauthorised  removal  and  sale  of  goods,  will  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  law.  Tobacco  and  goods  manufactured  thereof  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  in  the  exhibition,  nor  to  be  brought  away  for  such 
purpose.  Goods  not  entered  for  exportation  three  months  after  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  are  liable  to  import  duty. 
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BAEK-BORING    BEETLES. 

(tqmicus  (bostriciius)  typograpuus.) 

The  bark-boring  beetle  whose  ■workings  are  figured  in  the 
accompanying  vroodcut  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tomicus 
typographus.  The  beetle  itself  is  figured  in  the  left  hand 
corner  much  magnified,  and  individuals  of  the  size  of 
nature  are  represented  in  the  workings.  It  is  brown  iu 
colour,  and  the  larva  is  white,  with  a  yellowish  head  and  a 
browu  mouth,  and  has  neither  feet  nor  eyes.  It  lives  under 
the  bark  of  Pines  and  Firs,  and  is  reputed  to  do  them  much 
damage.  A  passage  from  Wilhelm's  "  Recreations  of  Natural 
History,"  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence  ascribes  to  this  insect 
the  destruction  of  millions  of  trees  in  various  parts  of 
Germany.     We  are  very  sceptical  on  the  point,  and  are  there- 


forests.  It"  reappeared  in  1767,  redoubled  its  injuries  in  1769, 
and  arrived  at  its  height  in  1783,  when  the  number  of  trees 
destroyed  by  it,  in  the  above  forests  alone,  was  calculated  to 
amount  to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
threatened  with  a  total  suspension  of  the  working  of  their 
mines,  and  consequently  with  ruin.  At  this  period,  these  in- 
sects, when  arrived  in  the  perfect  state,  migi-ated  in  swarms 
like  bees  into  Swabia  and  Francouia.  At  length,  between  the 
years  178-1  and  1789,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  cold  and 
moist  seasons,  the  numbers  of  this  scourge  were  sensibly 
diminished.  It  appeared  again  in  1790,  and  so  late  as  1796 
there  was  great  reason  to  fear  for  the  few  Fir  trees  that  were 
left."_ 

This  is  very  circumstantial,  and  we  do  not  at  all  doubt  that 
the  statements  as  to  the  destruction  of  trees,  &c.,  are  quite 
accurate ;  but  we  wholly  repudiate  the  idea  of  giving  any 
weight  to  the  opinions  formed  of  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  unless 


Tomicus  tyjiographus. 


fore  bound  to  reproduce  the  authority  against  our  view : — "  The 
insect  in  its  preparatory  state  feeds  upon  the  soft  inner  bark  ; 
but  it  attacks  that  important  part  in  such  vast  numbers  (80,000 
being  sometimes  found  in  a  single  tree)  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  noxious  than  any  of  those  that  bore  into  the  wood,  and 
such  is  its  vitality  that  though  the  bark  be  battered,  and  the 
tree  plunged  into  water,  or  laid  upon  ice  or  snow,  it  remains 
alive  and  unhurt.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  infested  by  these 
insects  first  become  yellow ;  the  trees  themselves  die  at  the 
tops,  and  soon  entirely  perish.  Their  ravages  have  long  been 
known  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  wurm-trokniss  (decay 
caused  by  worms) ;  and,  in  the  old  liturgies  of  that  country, 
the  beetle  itself  is  formally  mentioned  under  its  vulgar  appel- 
lation, the  '  Turk.'  This  pest  was  particularly  prevalent,  and 
caused  incalculable  mischief  about  the  year  1665.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  it  again  showed  itself  in  the  Hartz 


where  they  are  corroborated  and  supported  by  similar  facts, 
observed  in  our  own  times.  We  know  that  a  large  part  of  the 
natural  history  of  those  older  times  is  wholly  untrustworthy, 
especially  so  far  as  regards  the  explanation  of  phenomena, 
and  even  although  it  had  been  otherwise  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  more  weight  to  the  opinions  then  formed 
than  we  would  to  opinions  similarly  formed  now.  And 
certainly  now  the  coincidence  of  trees  dying  at  the  time  they 
were  attacked  by  Tomici  would  never  be  accepted  as  proof  of 
the  latter  being  the  cause  of  the  former  without  much  and 
careful  examination  into  every  collateral  circumstance,  and  a 
search  for  any  other  cause  to  which  it  might  possibly  be 
ascribed.  We  therefore  do  not  feel  called  upon  at  all  to  ex- 
amine or  attempt  to  account  for  the  facts  above  cfuoted,  or  many 
similar  ones  which  might  be  quoted.  Wo  claim  to  be  entitled 
to  set  them  aside,  and  to  be  guided  solely  by  facts  occurring  in 
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our  own  time  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
modern  science,  iind  regarded  by  that  light  no  warrant  is  to 
be  found  for  attributing  to  this  insect  the  power  of  inflicting 
any  serious  damage.  In  fact  its  purpose  and  its  powers  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Scolj^us  destructor,  viz.,  to  prepare  for 
the  removal  of  decaying  or  moribund  trees,  but  also  with 
power,  under  special  circumstances,  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
mischief,  which,  however,  cannot  be  carried  far,  as  the  exei'cise 
of  that  power,  improperly  applied,  that  is,  applied  to  the 
injury  ot  sound  trees,  brings  with  it  the  creature's  own 
destruction.  The  resemblance  between  this  species  and  the 
Scolytidffl,  both  in  their  habits  and  in  the  form  of  their 
burrows,  has  struck  older  authors ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  resemblance  adduced  by  them  to  support  the  then  opinion 
of  destructiveness  of  the  Tomici,  just  as  we  adduce  it  now  as 
an  argument  to  the  contrary.  Loudon  ("Arboretum,"  iv.  2,143) 
says,  ■'  Its  proceedings  are  also  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Scolytus  (to  which  genus,  indeed,  it  is  vei-y  nearly  allied) ;  so 
that  it  would  be  as  erroneous  to  attribute  the  destruction  of 
the  German  forests  to  other  primary  causes,  and  to  consider 
the  Tomicus  tj-pographus  as  a  secondary  cause,  as  it  is  to  deny 
that  the  Scolyti  are  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Elms 
around  London."  As  that  is  now  very  generally  denied,  we 
must,  upon  Loudon's  own  showing,  be  entitled  to  regard  the 
Tomicus  from  the  same  point  of  view.  We  believe  that  it 
may  sometimes  attack  sound  trees  when  it  is  present  in 
numbers  and  cannot  find  trees  suited  to  its  wants  (that  is, 
feeble  and  weak  trees  with  the  flow  of  sap  languid  or  almost 
absent) ;  but  when  it  does  so,  the  mischief  checks  itself ;  the 
flow  of  sap  in  the  sound  trees  is  too  abundant  and  drowns  the 
Tomici  that  have  ventured  to  open  its  floodgates.  A.  M. 


Slug  Caterpillar  of  th.e  Pear. — I  send  you  the  life-history  Of 
the  little  Pear  pest  (Selanchia  rethiops),  which  I  have  extracted  from 
my  note-book.  In  April  last,  about  the  15th,  four  of  these  little 
sawflies  came  from  their  cocoons.  The  larva^  had  been  noticed  to  be 
very  destructive  to  the  young  Pear  trees  at  York  during  the  previous 
summer,  feeding  on  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  exposing  to  view 
the  network  of  the  veins.  Whole  branches  were  thus  disfigured. 
The  eggs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gooseberry  sawfly,  would  seem  to  be 
laid  along  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaves.  The  larva  is  blackish  and 
slimy,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  Cionens  larva,  but  more 
attenuated  and  leech.like.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  hke  most  of  its 
tribe,  and  at  each  moult  the  skin  may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  leaf  or 
hanging  loosely  to  the  edge.  The  transformation  is  subterraneous. 
The  cocoon  is  brownish,  and  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  Goose- 
berry sawfly,  whose  habits  of  life  are  so  admirably  described  in  the 
letters  of  "  Eusticns."  The  perfect  insect  is  black,  with  the  four 
front  legs  hyaline.  The  saw  apparatus  is  very  visible.  It  is  more 
stunted  in  form  than  the  Gooseberry  sawfly. — Peter  InchhaUl  (Hovincj- 
harii  Lodge,  'near  York)  in  the  Field. 

Phylloxera  Quercus.— The  recent  account  of  Phylloxera  viti- 
folias  or  Vastratrix,  in  the  American  Naturalist,  mentions  that  it  is 
oviparous  in  summer,  and  hybemates  in  winter,  and  that  there  are  no 
eggs  then.  In  this  it  agrees  with  Phylloxera  Quercus,  which  I  have 
often  observed,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  to  lay  eggs  in  summer 
and  autumn,  which  eggs  are  shortly  hatched,  and  their  occupants  do 
not  lay  eggs,  but  pass  away  in  early  winter,  except  a  remnant,  which 
must  serve  for  the  continuance  of  the  race.  As  the  moving  power  of 
the  creature  is  very  little,  it  cannot  go  far  from  the  leaf,  to  whose 
recesses  it  must  resort  in  the  spring ;  and  the  means  whereby  it 
shelters  itself  from  severe  frost  have  not  been  observed.  Other  famihes 
of  aphides  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg-state  ;  and  Chaitophorus  aceris 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  a)stivation,  or  passing  the  summer 
in  a  suspension  of  growth,  as  is  the  case  with  some  caterpillars  ;  this 
occurs  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  existence.  P.  Quercus  is  repre- 
sented, beyond  the  Atlantic,  bj-  another  Phylloxera  (P.  Rileyi,  of 
Lichtenstein) ,  which  frequents  Oaks  in  North  America. —  Francis 
yValker^  in.  Newman^ s  Entonioloriist. 


Osier-hark  Steep  a  Cure  for  Ants.— Mens.  Colin  Lebert,  of  Blois,  has 
found  that  water  in  which  the  bark  and  parings  of  the  Osier  have  been  soaked, 
will  remove  ants.  On  one  occasion,  he  says,  perceiving  a  young  tree 
which  was  infested  with  ants,  I  sprinkled  it  with  the  Osier  steep,  and  to  my 
surprise  the  ants  fell  off  as  if  immediately  dead.  The  result  so  struck  me  that 
I  determined  to  again  try  the  effect  on  a  nest ;  this  time  I  was  sure  of  the  instan- 
taneous  effect,  and  I  concluded  this  water  was  certain  death  to  them,  I  have 
also  proved  that  it  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  plants  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
once  freed  from  ants,  they  thrive  with  greater  vigour  than  before.  The  Osier 
steep  forms,  therefore,  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  Httle 
depredators. 
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COOL  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

A  FEW  words  concerning  these  may  be  of  service  to  those  who 
are  about  to  begin  to  grow  cool  Orchids,  and  have  no  special 
convenience  for  doing  so.  In  the  first  place,  no  very  elaborate 
or  expensive  structure  is  required,  and  no  costly  heating  appa- 
ratus is  requisite  beyond  the  amount  of  hot-water  pipe  neces- 
sary to  exclude  frost  from  a  common  greenhouse  ;  there  will, 
therefore,  be  a  saving  in  fuel  and  labour,  compared  with  the 
expenses  attending  the  culture  of  Orchids  which  can  only  be 
grown  successfully  in  a  close  humid  stove.  For  the  culture 
of  Odontoglots,  Masdevallias,  Disas,  &c.,  I  would  recommend 
a  small  span-roofed  or  lean-to  house  ;  either  will  do,  though  a 
span-roofed  one  is,  perhaps,  the  more  convenient  of  the  two, 
if  a  suitable  site  can  be  obtained.  If  a  span-roofed  house  is 
decided  upon,  do  not  build  it  too  large,  say,  12  feet  wide  and 
8  feet  high.  This  will  be  quite  large  enough  to  commence 
with,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  than  would  a 
larger  structure  ;  the  side  walls  should  be  9  inches  thick, 
and  about  5  feet  or  !j  feet  6  inches  above  the  ground  level, 
leaving  spaces  for  ventilation,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  annexed 
sections,  which  is  a  representation  of  the  cool  Orchid  house 
at  Eemiehurst.  Top  ventilation  should  also  be  ampl}' 
provided  for  by  a  longitudinal  flap  (as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions), which  can  easily  be  raised  from  the  inside.  The  venti- 
lators in  the  side  walls  may  be  closed  by  means  of  wooden 
slides  outside.  A  house  of  this  description  of  the  simplest 
construction,  heated  efliciently,  as  shown,  by  a  flow  and  return 
4-inch  pipe  on  each  side,  may  be  erected  at  very  little  cost.  It 
can  be  constructed  of  any  length  ;  one  from  60  feet  to  70  feet 
would  be  large  enough  for  a  good-sized  collection,  and  this 
length  might  very  advantageously  be  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  glass  partition  and  door,  so  as  to  allow  of  one  compart- 
ment being  kept  rather  warmer  or  drier  than  the  other,  as 
might  be  required.  The  staging  or  side  benches  will  be  about 
4  feet  wide  and  about  4  feet  high,  or  one  compartment 
might  have  the  benches  3  feet  high,  so  as  to  give  more 
head  room  to  larger  plants.  These  benches  should  be 
either  stone  or  slate  slabs  placed  upon  cast-iron  sup- 
ports. Iron  is  better  than  wood,  which  will  naturally 
decay  quickly  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  might  give  way 
suddenly,  causing  sad  damage.  This  really  happened  in  the 
case  of  a  celebrated  collection  near  Manchester  not  long  ago, 
and  did  very  serious  damage  to  some  of  the  finest  Phalae- 
nopsids  in  this  country.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  a  cistern 
may  be  constructed,  into  which  all  the  rain-water  from  the 
roof  might  be  conducted  for  use  inside.  As  has  been  already 
explained,  moistiu'e  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all 
Orchids,  and  as  bare  slate  benches  speedily  become  di'y  after 
havmg  been  watered  or  damped  down,  it  is  a  good  plan  in 
practice  to  cover  them  with  a  thin  layer  of  cannel  coal,  broken 
up  small  and  carefully  washed.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
benches  may  also  be  made  to  hold  water,  which,  during  the 
hot  summer  months,  will  be  highly  conducive  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  plants.  The  space  bordering  on  the  path 
beneath  the  side  benches  may  be  planted  with  Selaginella 
hortensis,  which  will  soon  form  a  fresh  green  carpet  and 
materially  aid  in  giving  a  ne.at  and  clean  finish  to  the  house  ; 
or  a  few  Ferns  may  be  planted,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
During  the  hot  summer  months  the  plants  will  require  to  be 
carefully  protected  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  blinds  on  rollers 
should  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  prevent 
cold  draughts  from  injuring  the  plants,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  ventilators  either  with  perforated  sheets  of  zinc  or 
else  to  tack  pieces  of  coarse  tiffany  over  the  openings  inside 
the  house. 

These  and  many  more  little  details  will,  however,  soon 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  attentive  culti- 
vator, who  must  be  ever  ready  to  counteract  any  unhealthy 
symptoms  which  his  plants  may  show  through  being  subjected 
to  a  course  of  adverse  circumstances.  The  construction  of 
cool  Orchid  houses  does  not  call  for  any  great  amount  of 
skill ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  erected  under  the  direction  of 
anj'  intelligent  workman  who  may  happen  to  be  about  the 
place,  in  a  few  weeks  at  most,  and  their  first  cost  will  be  but 
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Span  Roofed  Cool  Orchid  House,  partly  below  ground. 


a  trifle  compared  with  the  pleasure  the  culture  of  these  lovely 
plants  will  afford. 

Although  some  Orchids  grow  freely  in  a  cool  house  or  com- 
partment which  is  kept  at  a  mean  winter  teniperatui'e  of  4.5°, 
still  there  are  other  species  that  require  a  temperature  8°  or 
1 0*^  warmer  in  order  to  grow  them  successfully.  They  would 
both  thrive  and  bloom  in  the  cooler  house,  but  not  with  that 
luxuriant  vigour  which  true  lovers  of  Orchids  delight  to  see. 
If  a  house,  say  60  feet  long,  is  built  it  should  be  divided  in  the 
middle ;  this  gives  two  compartments  of  30  feet  each,  and  one 
of  these  may  be  kept 
warmer  than  the  other 
by  the  addition  of  an 
extra  row  of  pipes,  one 
flow  and  return.  In  this 
warm  end  many  Cattleyas , 
Lselias,  Trichopilias,  Cy- 
pripediums,  and  Oncids 
may  be  grown,  which 
would  hardly  give  satis- 
faction to  a  connoisseur 
if  grown  in  the  cool  end 
along  with  the  Odonto- 
glots.  Many  of  the  Orchids 
usually  grown  in  the  East 
Indian  house  will  bear 
with  absolute  impunity  a 
mean  winter  tempera- 
ture of  .W-'. 

I  have  known  Orchids 
cultivated  with  marked 
success  in  small  houses 
partially  sunk  below  the 

ground  level.     Plants  as  a  rule  grow  well  in  such  houses,  but 
there  may  be  very  good  arguments  raised  either  for  or  against 
them.     The  atmosphere  of  such  houses  is  generally  humid  and 
genial,  and  they  do  not  require  so  much  artificial  heat  as  houses 
do  which  are  more  fully  exposed  ;  they  are  also  vei'y  convenient 
in  being  easily  protected  from  frost  by  throwing  a  few  mats  over 
them  at  night.     On  the  other  hand  the  ground  has  to  be  exca- 
vated before  such  a  house  can  be  erected,  and  such  houses  are 
not  the  most  convenient  for  lady  visitors  to  enter ;   still  on  the 
whole  they  answer  remarkably  well,  [not   only   for   Orchids, 
but  also  for  stove  plants 
and  Ferns.    Orchids  have 
been  well  grown  at  Syon 
house  and  at  other  places 
in  these   partially    sunk 
houses.   As  has  been  pre- 
viously remarked.Orchids 
are  not  so  exclusive  as  to 
require  a  structure  abso- 
lutely   for     themselves  ; 
indeed,  I  have  seen  some 
of  the    commoner    free- 
flowering  species  beauti- 
fully grown  in  all  manner 
of  out-of-the-way  places, 
both     in    England     and 
Scotland.     Orchids  have 
also   been    grown     in    a 
Vinery  very  successfully 
by  Eobert  Warner,  Esq., 
of  Broomfleld,  and  others. 
The  partial  shade  of  the 
Vines  and  themoist  genial 
atmosphere    are     highly 
conducive  to  the  healthy  vigour  of  many  Dendrobes,  Lycastes, 
Anguloas,  and  Odontoglots,  and  the  crop  of  Grapes  is  a  very 
agreeable  secondary  consideration.     Mr.  Warner  has  more  than 
once  advised  the  association  of  Orchids  and  Vines,  and  he  more- 
over very  truly  asserts  that  "  there  are  few  Orchids  worth  gi'ow- 
ing  which  might  not  be  cultivated  under  Vines."     I  know  from 
experience   that    many  choice   Dendrobes    make   a  vigorous 
growth  in  the  genial  heat  of  a  warm  vinery  in  which  bright 
sunlight  is  subdued  by  the  fresh  green  foliage  above,  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  many  other  genera.     The  accompanying 


sections  of  houses  (see  p.  67)  will  be  found  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Orchids  under  different  conditions,  and  similar  houses 
may  be  erected  at  a  very  moderate  outlay.  F.  W.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cool  Orchid  House  at  Femiehurst. 


LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 

TnouGH  one  of  the  oldest  of  conaerv.itory  plants,  this  is  rarely  met 
with  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  a  conspicuous  object  in  every 
conservatory.     Easily  grown,  blooming  throughout  autumn,  winter, 

and  spring,  showy,  orna- 
mental, and  gratefully  fra- 
grant, it  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  deserves  all  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favour,  as 
every  one  will  acknowledge 
who  has  seen  it  in  full 
beauty.  It  is  considered 
rather  difficult  to  propagate 
by  cuttings.  Perhaps  it  is 
so,  compared  with  some 
things  ;  but  once  the  plant 
is  rooted  and  established,  it 
will  grow  as  freely  as  a 
common  Laurel  if  planted 
out  in  a  bed.  It  will  grow 
well  under  even  adverse 
circumstances,  as  I  can 
testify  from  experience,  bnt 
will  not  flower  freely,  nor 
at  all  sometimes,  if  the 
winter  temperature  is  often 
allowed  to  fall  below  45°  or 
50°.  I  have  had  it  in  fine 
bloom  in  a  greenhouse  during  mild  winters,  after  a  favourable 
summer  had  matured  the  shoots  well  and  early,  and  at  one 
time  I  was  under  the  impression  that  protection  fiom  frost  was  all 
that  was  required  in  winter  to  flower  it  successfully ;  but  after  a  good 
many  years'  experience  I  find  it  I'equires  to  be  grown  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  with  plenty  of  air  and  light  daring  the 
summer,  and  kept  warm  enough  in  winter  to  promote  the  free  expan- 
sion of  the  flowers.  If  it  receives  this  treatment,  it  will  abundantly 
repay  the  trouble.  It  associates  well  with  Camellias,  Oranges,  Aca. 
cias.  Heliotropes,  Heaths,  and  such  like.  When  Camellias  are  its 
companions  a  compromise  might  be  made  by  keeping  the  night  tem. 

perature  at  4-0°,  and  allow, 
ing  it  to  rise  from  5°  to  10° 
during  the  day.  This  would 
suit  all  such  subjects  well, 
and  it  is  much  better  to 
select  a  few  really  good 
things  that  can  be  grown 
in  a  healthy  way  together 
than  attempt  to  grow  too 
many  varieties  where  one 
house  has  probably  to  hold 
all.  Though  it  is  much 
better  to  begin  with  an 
established  plant  from  the 
nursery,  I  may  state  that 
the  Luculia  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  about  May  or  .lune, 
or  when  the  wood  is  just 
gettingmiddlirighard.  They 
should  be  inserted  in  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  leaf.monld, 
least  of  the  latter  ;  liave  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  and  be 
covered  with  a  bell-glass, 
rooted,  when  they  should  be  potted 
a  vinery  until  fairly  established, 
is  the  place  for  them.  One  good 
moderate-sized  house,  and  it  should 
of  loam   and    peat,    or    leaf-mould 


and   shaded  until   they   are 

off  and  grown   on   for   a   bit 

After    this    the    greenhouse    i 

plant  will   be   enough  in 

be   planted  out  in    a  mixture 

and  silver  sand,  though  I  have  seen  it  growing  vigorously  in  strong 

loam  alone.     In  order  to  get  the  plant  up  to  a  good  size  as  soon  as 

possible,  the  shoots  should  not  bo  cut  back,  but  tied  down,  or  in  any 

way  that  is  found  most  convenient  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  good 

plant.     In  this  way  the  shoots  will  break  at  every  joint,  and  in  a  year 

or  two  a  large  plant  will  be  the  result.     Once  this  is  secured  the 
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Bhoots  should  be  cut  in  pretty  closely  every  season  after  flowering,  in 
order  to  keep  a  well  furuisliod  bush.  The  shoots  grow  about  IS 
inches  or  2  feet  every  aeason,  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  each  shout  is 
furnished  with  a  flower  truss  at  its  extremity.  During  the  summer 
the  plant  should  have  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  and  liquid  manure 
frequently  when  tho  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots.  J.  S. 


PSILOTUM  TRIQUETEUM  (Swz.) 
TnE  following  remarks  on  the   occurrence   of   this    plant   on    de. 
cayed  tubs   in   the    Palm    house    at   the    Royal   Botanic    Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  were  made  by  Mr.  James  McNab  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  held  on  the  9th  inst. : — 

About  twenty.five  years  ago,  while  visiting  the  gardens  of  Sir 
George  Staunton  at  Leigh  Park,  in  Hampshire,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  surface  soil  of  several  tubs  in  one  of  the  large  plant  houses 
there  covered  with  tufts  of  the  Psilotum  triquetrum,  a  Lycopodiaceous 
plant,  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  Psilotum  is  a  dark  evergreen 
perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  triangular  stems,  but  destitute  of 
leaves,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Bilberry  (Vaccinium  Myrtil. 
lus)  in  its  winter  condition.  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  who  was  then 
gardener  at  Leigh  Park,  could  give  me  no  information  how  it  got  into 
the  tubs,  his  first  impression  being  that  it  was  the  Bilberry  which 
liad  come  up  in  the  rough  turf  soil  used  for  potting  purposes.  For 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  Psilotum  has  been  growing  on  the 
decayed  portions  of  several  tubs  in  the  Palm  house.  It  first  showed 
itself  on  the  sides  of  a  tab  in  which  a  large  Bamboo  cane  grew,  and 
.ifterwards  on  a  partially  decayed  one  in  which  a  large  Banana 
was  cultivated,  but  that  had  been  previously  used  probably  for  a 
Palm  or  some  other  arboreous  plant.  It  is  now  abundant  on  a  tub 
8  feet  in  circumference  and  2J-  feet  deep,  in  which  a  plant  of  Sabal 
Blackburniana  has  been  growing  for  the  last  ten  years.  Besides  the 
tufts  which  grow  from  the  sides,  some  also  proceed  from  beneath. 
The  tufts  are  pushing  through  the  green  paint  on  the  outside,  and 
the  tarred  inside,  as  well  as  through  the  bottom,  which  has  been 
tarred  both  inside  and  outside.  How  the  Psilotum  got  into  these 
tubs  is  quite  a  mystery.  If  increased  by  spores  none  have  been  seen 
growing  on  the  neighbouring  tubs,  although  several  are  much 
decayed,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  pot  plant  of  Psilotum  ever  standing 
in  the  Palm  house. 

The  Psilotum  is  also  growing  on  the  surface  of  several  pots 
standing  in  a  detached  plant  pit.  It  was  chiefiy  on  pots  in  which 
seedling  Bamboo  canes  were  growing,  where  the  roots  had  filled  the 
pots,  so  that  little  room  was  left  for  soil.  It  is  also  growing  close  to 
the  stem  of  a  South  American  Euphorbiaceous  plant  (Pedilanthns 
tithymaloides).  All  the  plants  which  come  up  naturally  are  S 
inches  long,  being  dwarfer  than  the  ordinary  form  of  Psilotum,  also 
finer  in  habit,  with  somewhat  pendant  tops,  not  unlike  the  Psilotum 
dichotomuni  of  Wild.  When  taken  from  the  tubs  and  cultivated  in 
pots,  it  becomes  stronger,  resembling  the  true  P.  triquetrum,  except 
in  the  points  which  still  remain  pendant.  Our  original  plant  of 
P.  triquetrum,  about  1  foot  in  height,  stands  in  a  separate  plant  pit, 
with  a  collection  of  Lycopods  and  Perns,  but  shows  no  symptoms  of 
increasing,  as  no  young  plants  have  ever  been  seen  in  any  of  the 
neighbouring  pots. 
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Saccolabiums. — At  pajire  43  of  jom-  last  issue,  *'  F.  W.  B.  "  says  "There  is  a 
whito  v;irii_l_y  of  Saccolatium,  callcil  Holfordianum  by  growers."  Thisis  douljt- 
less  a  slip  ol  ilio  pen,  for  H arris onianum,  which  is  a  white- flowered  variety  of 
S.  violaceum,  whilst  Holfordianum  is  tlie  largest  and  most  brilliant  coloured 
form  of  Sputtatum.  Although  I  feel  fully  sure  your  con-espondent  is  aware  of 
this,  the  error  should  be  corrected  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  your  readers  not  so 
well  conservant  with  the  facts. — G. 

Acacia  Riceana. — This  is  au  extremely  graceful  Acacia,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  extensive  caltivatiou.  Its  long  peniulous  shoots,  covered  with  flowers  their 
whole  length,  are  exceedingly  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  It  may  be  trained 
either  as  a  standard  tree — which  is  its  natural  habit — or  as  a  climber.  I  have  a 
plant  nbout  twenty  years  of  age,  growing  at  present  under  rather  adverse 
circun: stances,  with  its  roots  outside,  and  trained  up  the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse, 
which  is  never  fired  except  to  exclude  frost ;  yet  it  grows  well  and  flowers  dur- 
ing the  winter  roost  freely,  but  it  never  ripens  its  seed.  For  cutting  for 
bouquets  it  is  a  fail-me-never.  It  should  be  in  every  collection  of  greenhouse 
shrubs. — J.  S. 

The  Orange  as  a  Conservatory  Plant,— The  Orange  deserves  to  be  included 
among  winter  and  spring  blooming  plants,  for  the  sake  of  its  blossom,  which, 
as  eveo'one  knows,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  bouquets  and  decorative 
purposes.  The  Orange  requires  to  be  studied  a  Utile  to  keep  it  in  good  health. 
Plants  in  pots  moved  hither  and  thither  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  good  condition, 
but  are  sickly  specimens  or  the  victims  of  scale.  Itis  a  plant  that  does  not  require 
a  high  temperature  ;  but  it  likes  a  steady  one.  A  good  bush  planted  out  and 
allowed  a  minimum  temperature  of  45'",  root  and  branch,  during  the  winter, 
and  a  greenhouse  temperature  in  summer,  will  yield  every  spring  a  perfect  load 
of  blossoms  ;  and  its  dark  luxuriant  foliage  will  be  no  harbour  for  scale,  which  I 
have  seen  disappear  from  a  plant  entirely  after  it  was  planted  out  and  treated 
liberally.  The  common  Orange,  or  vigorous-growing  kinds,  are,  I  think,  the 
best  for  flowering  purposes,  and  stand  cutting  as  well.— J.  S.  W. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE  OARNATION  AS  A  BOKDKR  FLOWER. 
Of  all  flowers  for  a  button. hole,  give  me  a  sweet-scented  clove  Carna- 
tion or  pretty  edged  Picotee.  They  have  a  long  stem  o.\pre.s3ly  suited 
for  tho  purpose,  a  roand(^d  form  that  is  always  neat  and  finished,  and  a 
variety  of  markings  and  colouring  that  renders  continued  sameness 
impossible.  I  am  fortunate  in  having  a  large  number  of  plants,  both 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  ;  and  during  the  past  summer,  from  the 
time  the  earliest  Pink  flowered  down  till  this  present  time  of  writing, 
on  the  4th  of  November,  I  have  not  at  any  time  been  without  a  flower 
of  these  dear  old  favourites.  The  reason  is  plain  enough.  A  few  years 
ago  I  commenced  to  raise  Carnations  and  Picotees  from  seed.  I  had 
been  supplied  with  a  mixed  packet  of  seed  of  a  first. i-ate  strain  ;  but 
this  was  in  the  spring  sown  along  with  seed  of  other  hardy  perennials 
in  the  open  ground.  It  came  up  quite  quickly  and  grew  well.  In 
the  following  winter  the  plants  were  put  out  into  a  bed  some  ten 
inches  apart,  and  I  had  ne,\t  summer  one  of  the  most  charming 
collections  of  these  beautiful  flowers  I  have  ever  seen  thus  roughly 
grown.  From  that  time  forth  I  have  always  annually  sown  a 
pinch  of  seed,  to  keep  variety  and  plenty  of  stock.  Seedling 
plants  in  the  hands  of  amateur  cultivators  whose  space  is  limited 
should  in  the  winter  be  planted  out  into  shrubbery  borders 
amidst  other  perennials,  or  in  mixed  beds,  and  with  profit  also  in 
odd  nooks  and  corners  of  the  kitchen  garden  where  vegetables 
cannot  be  cultivated.  The  amateur  can  find  no  pleasanter  occupation 
than  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  neatly  supporting  with  a  small 
stick  and  a  piece  of  bast  matting  the  stems  that  carry  the  flowers  of 
his  hope,  not  bundling  them  up  in  an  ungainly  mass,  but  with  care 
and  taste.  No  flower  looks  so  untidy  as  that  of  a  Carnation  when 
left  to  sprawl  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  after  blooming  is  over  the 
stems  should  be  cut  away.  On  no  account  should  propagation  by 
layering  be  neglected ;  herein  lies  the  great  secret  of  a  constant 
supply  of  young  healthy  plants  short  of  raising  from  seed.  Old  plants 
will  soon  become  leggy  and  ungainly,  and  the  flowers  thin  and  small ; 
propagation  by  cuttings  or  pipings  is  far  too  uncertain  to  make  me 
recommend  it  for  adoption.  If  every  year,  during  the  early  part  of 
July,  the  amateur  operator  will  select  some  of  the  best  of  the  new 
growth,  strip  from  the  base  a  little  of  the  foliage,  give  on  the  under 
side  of  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife  an  oblique  cut  half-way  through, 
then  with  a  trowel  loosen  the  soil  beneath,  bury  the  cut  portion  in  it, 
and  keep  it  in  its  place  by  a  stone,  all  is  done  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  for  the  next  year  an  abundance  of  fine  young  plants  that  will 
afford  bloom  for  several  months.  The  replanting  of  this  young  stock 
each  year  should  be  somethiog  more  than  a  mere  formality.  The  Car. 
nation  will  amply  repay  for  any  little  extra  labour  that  is  expended 
upon  it,  even  though  the  mission  of  its  flowers  be  but  to  decorate 
button.holes.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  broken,  and  a  little  rotten 
manure  added ;  and,  when  the  layering  is  performed,  a  little  fresh 
loam  mixed  with  sharp  sand  helps  the  rooting.  Frequently  these 
layered  plants  will  in  the  autumn  throw  up  premature  flower  stems, 
that  would  be  useless  if  left  out  for  the  winter,  although  some  of  the 
very  earliest  may,  if  the  autumn  be  mild,  expand  their  blooms  up  till  the 
month  of  November.  It  is  worth  lifting  up  some  of  these  precocious 
fellows  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  potting  them  up,  as  in  the  tem- 
perature of  ,a  greenhouse  some  of  them  are  not  unlikely  to  yield 
flowers  through  the  winter,  and  will  be  certain  to  do  so  if  kept  in  a 
little  heat.  A.D. 


COLOURS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
M.  BUKFON,  a  good  many  years  ago,  made  a  very  interesting  dis. 
covery,  which  is  practically  very  useful,  and  very  closely  approaches 
in  correctness  the  diagram  principle  in  determining  the  colours 
which  contrast.  He  discovered  that  if  a  wafer  be  placed  on  a  white 
sheet  of  paper,  and  gazed  steadily  at  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the 
eye  removed  to  another  part  of  the  paper,  a  spectrum  of  the  same 
size  as  the  wafer  and  of  its  contrasting  colour  is  seen.  The  spectra 
are,  however,  rendered  more  distinct  when  the  wafers  are  looked  at 
on  a  dark  ground,  and  the  eye  then  directed  to  a  white  ground.  This 
simple  fact  is  the  reason  why  black  printing  is  more  comfortably  and 
easily  read  on  a  white  ground  than  red,  for  red  would  have  a  con. 
trasting  green  spectrum  floating  before  the  eye  on  a  white  ground  ; 
white  being  the  contrast  to  black,  the  spectrum  is  prevented  in  such 
a  combination.  By  this  simple  process,  as  well  as  by  the  aid  of  the 
diagram,  the  coloni's  at  the  disposal  of  the  flower  gardener  can  be 
arranged  according  to  the  law  of  contrast.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  the  colours  and  their  contrasts  : — 

Black White. 

White Black. 

Red Green. 

Orange Blue. 

Yellow Indigo. 


Green  ....  Reddish  Violet. 

Blue Orange. 

Indigo  ....  Orange  Yellow. 

Violet   ....  Bluish  Green. 
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These  are  the  contrasting  colours  as  determined  according  to  Biiffon's 
spectmm  discovery  ;  and  it  will  be  fonnd  that  these  results  closely 
correspond  with  those  determined  by  the  rules  of  the  diagram.  The 
merest  tyro  will  iind  the  application  of  these  rules  of  great  service 
in  the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  principle  of  contrast.  Of  course 
there  are  intermediate  shades  to  be  dealt  with  not  embraced  by  the 
colours     included    in     the 


spectrum  ;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  these  shades  ap- 
proach the  various  prismatic 
colours,  so  must  the  rules 
be  modified  and  applied. 
Buffon's  system  can  alwaj's 
be  resorted  to  as  a  guide 
snfliciently  correct  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and,  if 
followed  ;is  closely  as  the 
various  shades  and  different 
heights  of  plants  will  allow, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
service  in  flower-garden  ar- 
rangements. In  coming  to 
the  practical  application  of 
these  rules,  some  may  per- 
haps find  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  at  first  appears  to 
deal  with  colours  which  do 
not  exactly  agree  with  those 
of  tho  prism;  nevertheless, 
the  rules  still  hold  good, 
and  can  be  applied  with 
more  or  less  of  a  decided 
result.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate this,  take  one  or  two 
of  our  most  popular  groupi  ng 
]ilants  which  have  not  a  facsimile  in  our  table  of  contrasting  colours. 
Take,  for  instance,  Purple  King  Verbena,  which  may  bo  described  as 
a  reddish  blue.  Looking  at  the  prismatic  colours,  this  approaches 
nearest  to  blue  ;  it  is  blue  with  a  shade  of  red  in  it,  the  contrasting 
colour  to  which  is  green  or 
orange.  The  blue  being  in 
the  ascendant  in  the  Ver- 
bena, the  contrasting  plant 
must  have  orange  in  the 
ascendant  as  the  contrast  to 
blue ;  but  the  red  in  the 
pui-ple  demands  a  greenish 
shade,  and  consequently  the 
contrasting  plant  must  be 
a  greenish  yellow,  such  as 
we  have  in  Calceolaria'  am- 
jilcxicauhs  and  C.  canari. 
ensis,  &c.  Then,  if  we  take 
an  orange  yellow,  such  as 
Calceolaria  aurautia,  multi- 
flora,  or  Tagetes  signata 
pumila,  we  have  orange 
yellow,  or  yellow  with  a 
shade  of  red,  requiring  for 
a  contrast  a  greenish  blue, 
and  which  is  most  nearly 
supplied  in  Lobelia  Erinus 
speciosa.  Our  nearest  ap- 
jjroach  to  black  is  supplied 
by  such  plants  as  Perilla 
nankinensis,  Colens,  Beet, 
and  a  few  others.  Now,  if 
we  describe  them  as  reddish 
black,  the  contrast  of  this  is 
greenish  white,  and  this  is 
supplied  by  such  plants  as 
Koniga  variegata,  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegata,  varie-  [ 
gated  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
From  these  illustrations  • 
it  can  be  seen  in  how 
thoroughly  practical  a  way 
tho  elementary  rules  can 
be  applied.  It  is  because  of  the 
flowers  of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium 
striking    in    the    case     of     those 


Section  of  a  Lean-to  Orcliitl  House  (see  p.  61). 


Section  of  House  adapted  for  Vines  and  Orchids  (see  p.  61) . 


law  of  contrast  that  the 
are  much  more  distinctly 
varieties  which  have  a  dark 
green  leaf  without  any  variegation  or  zone,  because  green  is  the 
contrast   to   red.     The  most  accommodating  colour  for  contrasting 


with  others,  with  considerable  distinctness,  is  white,  or  very  light 
grey,  such  as  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Centaureas,  and  Cineraria 
maritima — all  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  contrast  to  all  strong 
colours,  such  as  crimson,  bronzy  crimson,  deep  scarlets,  blues,  and 
deep  purples. 

Arra)ir/ement    of    Coheirs  accordinri    to   the    Law    of  Harmony. — 

Colours  are  said  to  harmo- 
nise when  different  shades 
blend  insensibly  into  each 
other.  This  is  easily  de- 
tected by  any  one  who  has 
a  perception  of,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  termed  an  eye  for 
colour.  That  which  harmo- 
nises with  any  original 
colour  is  always  next  the 
original,  and  between  it  and 
the  contrasting  colour,  in 
the  order  of  tho  diagram. 
Following  out  this,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  red  is  the  harmo- 
nising colour  to  orange,  blue 
to  violet,  yellow  to  white, 
and  so  on.  Practically 
speaking,  hai'monising  col- 
ours are  considered  more 
easily  detected  than  those 
which  contrast.  Take,  for 
instance,  red  or  scarlet,  dark 
jiink,  pale  pink,  and  white, 
and  place  them  in  the  order 
named,  and  a  pleasing  har- 
mony from  red  down  to  white 
is  the  result.  Tho  transition 
is  gentle  and  beautiful.  Then, 
again,  take  a  purple-flowering  plant  with  a  shade  of  red  in  it,  and  place 
it  near  a  crimson,  or  let  a  golden-Icavcd  Pelargonium  be  associated  with 
some  of  our  silvery-foliaged  plants,  and  a  most  delicate  and  pleasing 
harmony  is  produced.     These  examples  are  enough  to  show  what  is 

conveyed  by  the  term  har- 
mony of  colours  ;  and  there 
are  few  things  that  afford 
more  pleasure  to  an  eye, 
however  slightly  trained  to 
colour,  than  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  soft  gradations 
that  may  be  worked  out  in 
a  bed  of  flowers  associated 
according  to  the  principle 
of  harmony.  It  is  some- 
what degrading  to  the  art, 
to  look  upon  it  merely  as  a 
means  of  embellishment 
capable  of  only  tickling  the 
eye.  Harmony  and  couti'ast 
may  be  illustrated  with 
charming  effect  in  one  bed. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  lovely  than  a  centre 
of  yellow,  with  a  corre. 
spending  zone  of  white, 
finished  off  with  a  fringe 
of  blue  or  purple  ?  The  two 
centre  colonrs  harmonise, 
while  the  blue  contrasts. 
Or  if  two  contrasting  colonrs 
— yellow  and  bhie — are 
mixed  in  the  centre  of  abed, 
and  edged  with  red,  which 
harmonises  with  the  orange, 
the  effect  is  very  fine.  In 
filling  a  bed  with  three 
colours  in  distinct  zones, 
the  two  harmonising  colours 
should  be  in  the  centre,  and 
the  contrasting  colour  as  a 
margin.  This  principle  of 
painting  is  particularly  ap- 
]ilicable  to  an  isolated  place,  because  the  eye  comprehends  and  grasps 
the  design  better  with  the  soft  colour  in  tho  centre  than  at  the  margin. 
With  a  strong  colour  for  a  centre,  the  eye  is  tyrannically  attracted  to 
the  weight  of  heavy  colouring.  One  of  the  most  effective  combinations 
of  this  mixed  principle  in  one  bed  that   I  ever  .saw  was  tho  key -bed 
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of  a  largo  design.  The  centre  was  of  Bijou  (variegated  Polar, 
gonium),  with  a  zone  of  Golden  Chain  Pelargonium.  So  far  this 
was  harmony.  Then  there  was  a  border  5  feet  wide,  all  round  tlie 
bed,  of  Gazania  spleudens  and  bine  Lobelia  mixed,  and  a  fringe 
round  all  of  Little  David  Pelargonium.  At  intervals  of  8  feet,  in 
the  centre  of  the  border  of  Gazania  aud  Lobelia,  were  single  plants 
of  Centaurea  ragusina.  In  this  composition  the  variegated  Polar, 
gonium  harmonised  with  the  golden  Pelargonium,  the  golden 
Pelargonium  contrasted  with  the  blue,  and  the  fringe  of  scarlet 
harmonised  with  the  orange,  while  the  Centaurea  contrasted  with 
the  blue,  and  was  in  harmony  with  the  orange.  There  was  a  repose 
and  beauty  in  this  gigantic  bed  which  required  a  practised  eye  to 
discover  and  appreciate,  and  it  was  exceedingly  suitable  as  a  key 
or  centre  bed,  which  should  always  be  soft  and  i[niet. — Handy  Book 
of  the  Floiver  Garden. 

[We  reprint  the  above  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  seeking 
information  on  that  subject.  In  the  main  it  is  right  and  calculated  to 
be  useful ;  but  experiments  aud  treatises  long  posterior  to  the 
remai-ks  of  Buffon  have  much  more  fully  defined  the  nature  of  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  colours  and  their  complements. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  proved  that  a  red  object  casts  a  (jrcei} 
shadow,  and  a  hhte  object  an  orau'je  shadow;  green,  therefore,  is 
necessarily  the  natural  complement  and  contrast  to  red,  as  orange 
is  to  bine,  and  so,  on  the  same  principle,  with  the  secondary  colours. 
Violet,  for  instance,  is  a  .■iecondanj  colour,  as  being  a  combination 
of  blue  with  red,  and  requires  for  a  contrast  a,  mixture  of  the  com. 
plementary  colour  to  blue,  which  is  orange,  with  the  complementary 
colour  to  red,  which  is  green  ;  therefore  the  complementary  or 
contrast  colour  to  violet  is  olive.  M.  de  Cherveuil,  director  of  the 
manufacture  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  published  a  most  complete,  and 
in  fact  exhaustive,  treatise  on  this  subject  in  the  year  i839.  It 
was  entitled  "  De  la  loi  du  contraste  simultane  des  coiileurs,"  and  is 
illustrated,  literally,  by  thousands  of  instructive  diagrams.  It  is  a 
work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  scientitic  gai'dener 
when  planuiiig  decorative  effects  in  a  flower  garden.] 


LBUOOPHYTA  BROWNEI. 
For  bedding  purposes,  in  future,  I  would  strongly  recomracnd 
this  plant.  As  yet  it  is  questionable  i£  it  has  been  recognised 
in  that  capacity ;  indeed,  it  is  a  plant  of  moderately  recent 
introduction,  aud  possibly  not  to  be  met  with  in  many  col- 
lections. Last  summer,  having  two  or  three  spare  plants,  I 
tried  one  planted  out  in  tlie  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  result  as  regards  its  freedom  of  growth,  and 
also  the  abundant  produce  of  its  white  wiry  stems,  which 
could  be  compared  to  iiothing  more  appropriately  than  to  a 
m.ass  of  filagree  work  of  the  loveliest  frosted  silver.  Besides 
these  recommendations,  I  may  add  the  further  one  that  no 
rain — of  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  had  a  more  than  bountiful 
supply  during  the  jxist  autumn — appeared  to  tarnish  its 
beauty  ;  luiy,  rather,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  -woolly  cha- 
racter upon  which  so  many  of  our  white-leaved  plants  depend 
for  their  character,  the  result  of  a.  good  shower  of  rain  was 
but  to  render  its  silvery  whiteness  purer. 

The  special  purpose  in  flower  gardening  to  which  this  ])laut 
is  peculiarly  adapted  is  as  an  edging  plant,  especially  for 
small  sized  beds,  and  I  have  an  arrangement  in  my  mind's 
eye  which  I  hope  to  carry  out  next  summer,  namely,  to  margin 
romrd  a  bed  in  which  a  nice  bank  of  the  beautiful  Muhleu- 
beckia  complexa,  now  established  for  years,  will  form  the 
background,  whose  dark  brown  stems  and  tiny  maidenhair- 
like leaves  will  form  an  admirable  contrast  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  margin  of  the  dense  variety  of  the  mossy  Saxifrage,  with 
its  carpet  of  brightest  green  on  the  other.  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  my  new  friend  the  Leucophyta  does  not  find  a 
fitting  home  in  which  to  display  its  beauty  to  advantage.  I 
have  had  my  eye  upon  this  plant  for  several  years,  but  found 
it  very  difficult  to  increase  in  any  quantity,  its  nature,  when 
grown  in  a  pot,  being  somewhat  hard  and  woody.  This 
difficulty  I  have  by  my  experimental  plant  fully  surmounted, 
and  possibly  some  of  your  readers  who  grow  the  plant  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  result  of  my  experience. 

Last  autumn,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  finding  my  protege 
developing  such  vigorous  growth,  I  took  a  number  of  the  side 
branchlets  off  about  1,1  inch  long,  with  a  bit  of  heel  from  the 
parent  branch ;  for  this  operation  I  need  scarcely  add  a  sharp 
knife  is  indispensable.  These  cuttings  were  inserted  in  pots 
filled  with  peat  aud  a  good  mixture  of  silver  sand,  moderately 


firmly  pressed  down  and  topped  up  with  silver  sand,  inserting 
about  two  dozen  in  each  pot.  I  then  placed  the  pots  in  a  little 
frame  that  I  use  for  propagating  such  things  as  I  like  to  keep 
under  my  own  eye,  placed  on  a  tan  bed  that  had  done  duty  for 
some  six  months,  but  still  retained  a  little  heat,  and  of  course 
that  heat — little  as  it  was — was  regular  and  constant.  The 
removal  of  the  glasses  for  an  hour  or  so  every  morning  after 
the  first  week,  and  a  slight  shading  for  a  short  time  longer, 
constituted  all  the  further  attention  required,  the  result  being 
so  highly  satisfactory  that  only  three  or  four  of  the  cuttings 
damped  off.  I  have  never  succeeded  yet  in  blooming  the 
Leucophyta,  nor  has  it  yet  been  figured  that  I  am  aware  of.  It 
is  a  composite  plant  belonging  'to  the  same  section  as  the 
Heliohrysums. 

Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  have  been  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect ;  if  so,  I  for  one  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  its 
floral  chax-acteristics  are.  I  would  strongly  advise  those  who 
possess  the  plant  to  try  spring  propagation,  subject  to  the 
same  niodiis  upcrdiuli  as  I  have  given  for  autumn,  and  I  think 
if  the  plant  is  only  in  vigorous  growth  the  result  will  prove 
equally  satisfactory.  Jas.  C.  Nivex. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Hull. 


Euphorbia  amygdaloides. — This  beautiful  wood  Spui-ge  as 
an  ornament  to  woodland  scenery  has  very  few  equals.  Being 
evergreen,  it  is  useful  all  the  year  round,  flourishing  in  moist  and 
stifl:  soils  where  but  few  ornamental  plants  will  prosper ;  mingling 
with  Grasses  and  Perns  and  flowering  plants.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  may  be  transplanted  at  any  time  during  the  winter 
months,  aud  will  flower  well  the  following  spring.  I  can  recom. 
mend  this  plant  with  confidence,  as  one  that  will  beautify  and  give 
variety  to  woods  and  the  rougher  parts  of  pleasure  grounds  generally. 
It  sports  into  many  beautiful  variegated  forms  splashed  and  striped 
and  evenly  margined  with  white,  cream,  and  yellow.  These  varie- 
gated forms  are  not  easy  to.  increase  ;  they  are  suitable  for  a 
border  of  variegated  hardy  plants.  I  have  an  entirely  yellow 
variety,  and  shall  be  curious  to  know  if  it  will  reproduce  itself 
from  seed;  if  so,  it  will  be  generally  useful. — W.'.;.  ELUorr,  i'ecc/i- 
hiont,  S'jdenJiani. 

New  British  Variegated  Grasses. — I  observed  during  the 
past  summer  some  flue  new  varieties  of  our  native  Grasses  ;  one,  I 
think,  will  be  very  interesting,  as  it  is  a  tricolor — Brachypodium 
sylvaticum,  variegated  with  pure  white,  yellow,  and  green.  This 
Grass  is  well  adapted  for  Ferneries.  Brachypodium  album  varie- 
gatum  is  a  curious  form  of  this  Grass,  with  a  thin  vein  of  white  up 
the  centre  of  each  leaf,  and  the  flower-stems  are  entirely  white. 
Another  good  Grass  is  Authoxanthemum  odoratum  anreum  striatum  ; 
this  makes  a  fine  tuft,  aud  will  flourish  in  stiff  and  bad  soils.  Helens 
mollis  aureus  will  be  useful,  as  it  is  a  fine  colour  during  the  summer 
months,  and  good  for  rockery,  wood,  or  %vild  garden.  These  three 
Grasses  are  all  from  Dulwich  wood.  I  have  others  that  are  very 
interesting,  such  as  two  variegated  forms  of  Luzula  pilosa  major, 
a  Carex,  another  Holcus  lanatus,  and  I  think  a  Bromns  sterilis. — 
Wm.  Elllott,  The  Gardens,  Beeclimont. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Cliamseljatia  foliolosa. — About  ten  years  ago  I  saw  a  small  plant  of  this  on 
a  gentleman's  lawn,  and  itTs  exquisite  foliage  so  charmed  rae  that  I  at  once  re- 
solved to  add  a  specimen  of  it  to  my  plant  collection.  I  applied  to  many  of  oui' 
leading  nui'sevymen  in  England  for  it,  but  could  never  succeed  in  obtjiiiiing'  a 
plant.  The  name  occurs  in  many  catalogues,  but  the  reply  to  every  enquiry 
made  concerning  it  is  the  same,  "  regret  we  cannot  supply  it."  How  is  this  ?— 
J.  M.  Hawkcuukcu,  Axminstcr, 

Primroses. — I  have  Prininla  altaica  at  present  in  bloom  at  Bedfont.  It  is  of 
a  pale  mauve  colour  aud  is  extremely  pretty  and  effective.  I  have  also  a  great 
variety  of  crimson  shades  among  some  seedling  Primroses  which  I  have  raised, 
but  nothing  to  touch  P.  vulgaris  auriculseflora,  blossoms  of  which  I  enclose.  It  is 
wonderfully  floriferous,  and  on  the  bright  sunny  days  of  early  spring  very 
beautiful  indeed. — Richard  DE_\_?r,  Ealing.  [Aloug  with  this  came  a  boxful  of 
Pnmroses,  varying  in  colour  from  mauve  to  crimson  ;  but  the  best  among  them 
were  decidedly  those  of  vulgaris  auricula^flora,  each  of  which  is  larger  thau  a 
shilling,  unt\  has  a  bright  yellow  eye,  which  sets  off  the  rich  velvety  crimson  of 
t,hc  rest  of  the  flower  to  much  advantage.    It  is  a  charming  variety.] 

Mildness  of  the  Season  in  Anglesey.— It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  hear  what  a  mild  climate  tins  ]fic:iUty  possesses.  On  Sunday  I  gathei'ed 
a  white  Camellia  from  a  tree  in  our  garden,  and  some  more  since.  This  tree  is 
6  feet  high,  and  about  as  many  in  diameter.  It  was  planted  out  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  aud  every  year  it  is  covered  with  blossoms.  Last  j'ear  I  cut  the  first 
flower  on  the  2tith  Januai-y,  and  from  that  time  till  March,  when  they  were 
blighted  by  the  frost,  I  was  able  to  cut  many  every  day.  On  Christmas  day  1 
gathered  a  bouquet  of  Mignonette,  Roses  (tea  Goubalt),  scentetl  Verbena, 
(AJoysia  citriodora),  and  a  Carnation,  all  from  the  open  air.  Many  flowers  are 
now  in  bloom,  night-scented  Stock  being  among  them.  The  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  and  Geraniums  which  were  left  in  the  ground  are  all  as  fresh  as 
possible. — Annie  Owen,  Trcgilrarth  Scciory,  li^le  of  AvgJcsn/. 
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HAUDY  TEEES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE    SIBERIAN    JIAPLE    (aCEK    LOBAIUil). 

This  forms  a  small  tree  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  -with  a  some- 
what dense  rounded  head,  amply  furnished  with  lateral 
branchlets  thickly  garnished  with  tufted  leaves,  and  when 
leafless  with  downy  buds.  It  is  a  native  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
on  the  Ural  and  Caucasian  mountains,  and  in  the  wooded 
regions  of  Tobolsk,  in  western  Siberia.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1838.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  small  rounded  in 
outline,  slii^htly  cordate  at  the  base,  and  five  lobed,  with  the 
divisions  open  and  moderately  deep.  They  are  leathery  in 
texture,  bright  green  above,  pallid  beneath,  smooth  on  both 


A.  lobatum  (a  full-sized  leaf). 

surfaces,  and  set  on  long  footstalks,  which  are  frequently  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  The  lobes  are  rather  broad  and  toothed  on 
the  edges,  with  the  three  outer  ones  equal  in  size, 
semi- lobed,  and  the  largest.  The  flowers  are  in  drooping 
corymbs,  yellowish-white,  and  produced  in  May.  The  fruit 
or  keys  are  rather  small  and  smooth,  with  thick  carpels 
furnished  with  rather  broad  wings  slightly  spreading.  The 
Siberian  Maple  forms  a  nice  small  tree  for  planting  singly  on 
the  lawn,  on  account  of  its  slow  growth  and  neat  appearance. 
The  leaves  before  they  fall  off  in  the  autumn  turn  to  a  beautiful 
bright  yellow  linted  on  the  upper  side  with  red.  It  is  some- 
times named  Acer  cauoasicum  in  the  nurseries.  Length  of  a 
full-sized  leaf,  .5  inches,  including  the  footstalk,  which  is 
frequently  from  'ij  to  3  inches  long  ;  breadth  of  loaf,  3  inches. 


ABIES  DOUGLASII  AS  A  FOREST  TREE. 
A  VEKV  tiue  specimen  of  this  Fir  may  be  seen  growing  in  the  grounds 
at  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  and,  owing  to  its  quick  growth,  this 
Fir  would  doubtless  make  a  valuable  forest  tree,  especially  as  it  can 
now  be  procured  in  qnantities  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  tree  in  question 
has  been  planted,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  about  forty-five  years. 
It  is  now  over  90  feet  high,  and  more  than  10  feet  in  circumference 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  has  a  spread  of  branches  50  feet  in 
diameter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  growing  on  a  strong 
hazelly  loam,  in  which  Rhododendrons,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  sorts  of 
sluTibs  do  well.  Near  it  are  growing  some  very  fine  Silver  and 
Spruce  Firs,  some  of  the  former  being  over  100  feet  in  height,  and 
10  feet  in  circumference  above  the  ground  level,  and  one  specimen 
of  the  latter  is  the  same  height,  and  16  feet  in  circumference,  at  4 
feet  from  the  ground.  During  the  time  1  had  charge  of  the  place, 
viz.,  six  and  half  years,  the  Douglas  Fir  increased  16  inches  in  the 


circumference  of  the  bole.  There  is  a  pale-green  foliaged  Douglas 
Fir  in  commerce,  but  the  true  sound  sort  has  very  glaucous  leaves. 
Whether  the  green  kind  is  the  produce  of  weak,  unsound,  home- 
grown  seed  or  not,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  I  would  caution 
intending  planters  of  this  tree  on  a  large  scale  to  be  careful  to 
procure  the  glaucous-leaved  variety,  to  plant  it  in  good  sound  loamy 
soils,  and  not  in  exposed  situations.  Uuder  such  conditions  the  pro- 
bability will  be  that  it  will  prove  a  useful  tree  for  forest  purposes, 
and  also  have  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  a  handsome  tree 
in  reference  to  landscape  efilect.  It  will  not  succeed,  however,  except 
it  be  planted  in  good  loamy  soil.  I  say  this  advisedly,  for  when  I 
planted  it  on  thin  soil  near  the  chalk,  its  progress  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Barron,  of  Elvaston,  who  strongly  recommends  the 
Douglas  Fir  as  a  useful  tree  for  forest  planting,  says  that  the 
timber  is  equal  to  that  of  Pitch  Pine. — H.  C.  G. 


CONIFER  HEDGES, 
l-v  reply  to  the  query  of  "  J.  H.  W.  T."  viz.,  "  Which  of  all  the 
Conifers  would  in  five  years  make  the  best  hedge  as  regards  graceful 
habit,  colour,  and  denseness  ? "  I  can,  from  experience,  give  my 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Abies  excelsa,  or  Norway  Spruce.  The 
gracefulness  of  its  habit  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  but  in  brightness 
of  colour  and  denseness  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  I  have  seen  it 
much  used  in  Prance,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  as  garden  hedges, 
screens,  and  railway  fences.  To  ensure  the  success  of  a  Spruce 
hedge,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  thriving  plants  that  have  been 
several  times  transplanted,  say  3  feet  high,  having  well-preserved 
branches  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  planted  in  a  double  row  on 
well-trenched  soil.  In  the  aanual  pruning  or  trimming  of  the 
yonng  plants  it  is  requisite  that  the  top  of  the  hedge  be  left 
narrower  than  the  base,  for  an  even  admission  of  light ;  neglect 
of  this  particular  invariably  checks  and  eventually  destroys  the 
under  branch  growth — an  irremediable  evil  in  the  case  of  all  ever, 
green  Conifers.  I  should  say  that  five  years  is  too  short  a  period 
in  which  to  expect  the  full  growth  and  perfection  of  any  Conifer 
hedge.  E.  D.  T. 

Welfield. 

A  Mistletoe  Mystery. — Three  times  in  one  week  a  lady  asked 
me  if  I  had  heard  the  tradition  that  the  Druids  cursed  Devonshire, 
and  forbade  their  sacred  plant  to  grow  there.  Once  I  answered 
"  No  ;"  twice  just  as  truthfully  "Yes."  Lest  any  of  your  readers 
should  be  as  ignorant  as  I  was  in  the  first  instance,  I  hasten  to  assure 
them  that  the  Devonians  believe  this  to  be  a  fact ;  and  that  a  friend 
of  my  informant  having  orchard  ground  in  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire, the  two  portions  being  divided  merely  by  a  deep  ditch,  has 
tried  in  vain  to  propagate  the  parasite  on  his  trees  in  the  county 
under  Druidic  ban,  whilst  it  grows  in  almost  troublesome  profusion 
on  those  just  over  the  border." — St.  Swithin,  in  Notes  and  Queries. 
[Mr.  Barnes  says  in  reference  to  this  matter  that  when  at  Bicton  he 
never  succeeded  in  getting  Mistletoe  to  grow  from  seeds,  which,  on 
several  occasions,  he  rubbed  into  the  chinks  of  the  bark  of  Apple 
trees,  and  he  adds  that  he  never  saw  Mistletoe  grow  on  auy  tree  in 
Devonshire,  although  he  has  heard  that  it  does  grow  somewhere  in 
that  county.]  


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS_ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Euonymus  radicaus.— Like  Ivv,  this  is  an  excellent  plant  for  attaching 
itself  to  wnlls  and  hiding  them  ;  and  like  Ivy  it  will  thrive  in  the  shade.  It  can 
also  bo  emjiloyed  for  covering  the  earth,  where  little  else  will  grow. 

Sambucus  racemosa  spectabilis.— This  is  one  ot  the  prettiest  of  shruljs, 
and  one  which  is  extremely  hardy.  It  firows  to  a  good  height,  and  m  April 
becomes  covered  with  innumerable  clusters  of  white  Howers,  which  are  slightly 
sweet-scented.  It  is  highly  recommended  as  an ,  ornamental  shrub  by  M. 
Carriere. 

Road-side  Trees  and  Telegraph  Wires.— Mr.  Brewin,  CuUand  Hall,  Derby, 
has  retinested  ns  to  say  that  it  the  treiitleman  alluded  to  in  a  communication 
under  this  head  in  one  ot  our  receut  numbers  will  communicate  with  him,  he 
thinks  he  can  procure  for  him  information  that  may  be  v.aluable  as  regards  the 
serious  and  unjustiflable  injury  which  the  Telegraph  Company  appear  to  have 
inflicted  on  his  property. 

Pruning  Conifers.— Mr.  McNab  recently  read  a  paper  "  On  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  stem-pruning  small  plants  of  the  Nidpath  Castle  Yew,"  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Stem-pruning  of  niants  of  this 
variety  of  Yew  continued  for  several  years  after  they  were  struck  f roin  cuttings, 
induced  them  to  become  infinitely  more  graceful  than  either  the  Irish  or  the 
unpruned  Xidpath  Castle  Yews. 

If ew  Ornamental  Cherry.— It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  a  pre- 
cisely similar  sport  to  th.at  described  in  the  Behiiqiic  Horticole,  and  quoted  m 
"  This  Gaeden  "  (p.  6),  has  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood.  When  at  Selby  last 
autumn  I  saw  in  the  garden  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son  one  year's  shoots  of  a 
cherry  with  leaves  such  as  arc  described,  whilst  other  leaves  from  the  same  bud 
had  the  ordinary  character  of  those  of  the  parent  tree,  from  which  it  had  been 
taken.  A  more  striking  sport  or  deviation  froiii  the  normal  t.ypc  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen. — J.  S.  Gray,  York. 
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VEGETATION  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

TiiK  spirited  dasli  mado  into  llio  depths  of  uiioxplorod  Africa  bX 
Mr.  Stanley  iu  his  search  after  Liviiif^stono,  has  clearly  shown  to  the 
world  tliat  the  central  and  hitherto  mysterious  regions  of  that  vast 
continent  are  by  no  means  so  inaccessible  as  has  been  thousjht.  He 
has,  indeed,  proved  that  with  moderate  prudence,  a  tolerable  con- 
stitation,  and  au  escort,  coini)aratively  unarmed,  consisting  chiefly 
of  porters  to  carry  a  supply  of  provisions,  with  cloth  and  beads  to 
barter  for  necessaries,  any  man  may  penetrate  to  the  great  lake 
district,  either  with  the  views  of  a  sportsman  in  pursuit  of  "  big 
game,"  a  trader  seeking  to  share  in  the  lucrative  traffic  in  ivory, 
or  a  man  of  science  in  search  of  knowledge.  Here,  indeed,  is  new 
ground  for  the  exploring  botanist ;  a  new  held  of  discovery,  in  which 
he  may  reap  a  splendid  harvest  of  novelty  and  beauty.  The  hasty 
glimpses  of  recent  travellers,  especially  Stanley,  have  made  known 
new  mountain  ranges,  the  flanks  of  which,  at  different  elevations, 
may  prove  as  fertile  iu  splendid  additions  to  our  gardens,  shrub- 
beries, and  woodlands  as  those  which  have  quite  recently  become 
known  to  us  for  the  first  time  from  the  grand  botanical  regions  of 
the  Himalayas. 

Mr.  Stanley's  snatches  of  broad,  general  description  of  the  forest 
and  jungle  scenery  which  he  passed  through  are  often  very  spirited, 
and  present  us  with  touches  of  great  graphic  power.  In  the  dis. 
trict  of  Mwapa,  for  instance,  ho  noticed  "  precipitous  scarps  where 
clung  the  Kolquall  with  a  sure  hold,  drawing  nourishment  where 
every  other  green  thing  failed ;  and  clad  in  others  with  hardy  Mimosas, 
which  rose  like  a  back  of  verdure  almost  to  the  summit."  There 
were,  as  he  tells  us,  "  mountain  vales,  containing  deep  recesses 
which  might  charm  a  hermit's  soul ;  and  awful  ravines  where  reigned 
a  twilight  gloom,  or  fractured  and  riven  precipices,"  which  produce 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  traveller.  In  another  place  he  describes 
luxuriant  forest  hollows  where  the  giant  Baobab  and  the  great 
African  Sycamore  mingle  with  Palm  and  Plantain  in  matted  rank- 
ness,  and  where  the  rhinoceros  and  many  other  kinds  of  "  big  game," 
undisturbed  by  hunters,  fearlessly  appraach  within  a  short  distance 
of  his  camp,  presenting  just  snch  a  scene  as  that  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  When  an  elevated  position  could  be 
reached,  the  view  over  the  forest  tops  is  thus  described  : — "  An  illi- 
mitable forest  stretches  in  grand  waves  far  beyond  the  ken  of  vision. 
Eidges,  forest-clad,  one  above  another,  until  they  recede  into  the 
dim  purple-blue  distance,  with  a  warm  haze  floating  above  them, 
which,  though  clear  enough  incur  immediate  neighbourhood,  became 
impenetrably  blue  in  the  far  distance.  Woods,  woods,  woods — leafy 
branches,  foliaged  globes,  or  parachutes — green,  brown,  or  sere  in 
colour,  forests  one  above  another,  rising,  falling,  and  receding — a 
very  leafy  ocean."  And  then,  comparing  small  things  with  great,  he 
exclaims  that,  although  the  grove  of  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  is 
grand  compared  with  the  thin  groves  seen  in  other  cities,  and  Windsor 
Forest  and  the  New  Forest  are  noble,  as  compared  with  other 
forests  in  England,  they  are  yet  but  "faggots  of  sticks,"  compared 
with  the  eternal  forests  of  Unyamwezi. 

Mr.  Stanley  puts  forth  no  pretensions  to  accurate  scientific  know- 
ledge of  natural  history,  in  any  of  its  branches  ;  but  with  the  quick 
perception  of  a  man  of  genins  his  attention  was  caught  at  once  by 
any  striking  novelty  which  he  met  with.  General  scenery,  endless 
varieties  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  plants ;  everything 
that  fell  in  his  way  received  some  hasty  notice  in  his  journal,  regu- 
larly kept  up  despite  all  difiicultics,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  hasty 
push  forward,  necessitated  by  the  nature  of  his  enterprise,  which  was 
not  one  of  scientific  research.  He  found  time  for  furnishing  us 
with  the  following  summary,  in  brief,  of  some  of  the  great  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  which  he  observed  in  the  great 
lake  region.  Taken  altogether,  he  says,  Unyamwezi  may  be 
said  to  be  the  finest  country  in  the  whole  of  East  and  Central 
Africa ;  it  is  one  grand  rolling  table-land,  with  a  gentle  western 
trend  towards  Lake  Tanganika,  which  drains  the  greater  part  of  it. 
He  then  gives  just  such  a  graphic  account  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  scenery  as  would  delight  a  landscape  painter,  and  make  him  long 
to  transfer  such  models  to  his  canvas.  His  remarks  on  the  different 
hues  of  the  foliage,  from  the  tenderest  greens  verging  on  white,  to 
the  deepest  purple,  though  without  definition  as  to  individual  plants, 
are  more  than  sufficient,  vagne  as  they  are,  to  raise  the  brightest 
dreams  of  brilliant  discoveries  in  the  imagination  of  the  botanist. 
He  then  proceeds  to  describe,  in  slight  detail,  a  few  items  of  this 
glorious  vegetation.  The  most  gigantic  tree  iu  the  region  of  the 
Tanganika  appears  to  be  the  Mtamba,  a  species  of  Sycamore,  which 
is  equal  in  size  to  the  gigantic  Baobabs  of  Ugogo  and  other  parts  of 
Africa.  It  bears  a  Fig-like  fruit,  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  and 
which  is  of  pleasant  flavour.  There  are  many  other  trees  of  great 
grandeur  of  growth,  among  which  are  those  the  natives  name 
Mtunda,  Miombo,  Mkora,  Mkurongo,  Mbembu,  Mvule,  Msundurnsi, 
Mninga,  Mbugn,  M.itonga,  and   Mbite.     The  last-named,  the  Mbite, 


furnishes  timber  as  beautiful  and  as  sweet  as  Cedar  ;  it  is  marked 
with  red  and  yellow  veinings,  and  is  used  ornamentally  by  the  natives 
in  their  better  kind  of  structures.  The  Mkora  is  a  hirgc  tree  of  very 
stately  proportions,  the  wood  of  which  is  durable  and  handsome ;  the 
stools  of  chiefs,  often  richly  carved,  are  formed  of  it,  as  also  the 
huge  mortars  in  which  the  Sorghum  grain  is  pounded  into  flour.  The 
Mkurongo,  another  grand  tree,  furnishes  the  wood  from  which  the 
great  pestles  for  pounding  the  grain  are  made.  It  is  harder  and  more 
durable  than  Hickory,  and  when  i^olished  has  a  whitish  and  glistening 
appearance,  like  a  metal.  The  Mbugu,  a  very  ornamental  tree,  fur- 
nishes a  soft,  fibrous  bark,  from  which  rope,  coarse  cloth,  and  light  boxes 
are  made.  The  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Hufigi  also  construct 
small  canoes  with  it ;  but  it  is  from  the  grand  Mvule  tree  that  the  lake 
tribes  construct  their  largest  canoes,  often  above  60  feet  long.  This 
enormous  tree  attains  its  greatest  size  among  the  mountain  ravines  of 
Ugoma.  Among  the  other  remarkable  ti'ees  of  the  great  lake  forests 
are  the  Kolquall,  or  candelabra  tree,  a  fragrant  Mimosa,  the  Guinea 
Palm,  called  Mchikichi,  and  the  Plantain  tree.  The  Cactaceous  and 
Aloetio  plants  are  found  all  over  the  country,  and  doubtless  many  new 
and  beautiful  kinds  of  these  favourite  families  of  plants  would  reward 
the  researches  of  the  adventurous  explorer.  The  Tamarisk  trees 
attain  great  size  to  the  west  of  Unyanyembe,  and  many  kinds  of 
Tamarind  and  Acacia  appear  to  be  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  exhibiting 
many  striking  varieties. 

Among  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  Imbembu  or  Wood  Peach  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ;  and  the  fruit,  under  culture,  might 
become  a  very  delicious  novelty.  There  is  also  the  Singwe  or  Wood 
Plum  and  the  Mtgowe  or  Wood  Apple.  In  Ukawendi  there  are  many 
kinds  of  Grapes,  some  of  which  promise  to  reward  the  careful  culti. 
vator.  Many  of  these  African  fruit  trees,  if  not  always  amenable  to 
European  culture,  with  profitable  results  in  themselves,  might  pos- 
sibly be  extremely  valuable  for  hybridising,  and  imparting  new 
vigour  and  distinct  characteristics  to  some  of  our  old  and,  in  occa. 
sional  cases,  nearly  worn-out  strains.  Many  of  the  African  fruit- 
bearing  trees  have,  it  appears,  been  brought  into  a  kind  of  garden 
cultivation  by  a  colony  of  Arabs  at  Unyanyembe,  who  have  also  been 
very  successful  in  the  culture  of  the  Orange,  the  Citron,  the  Lime, 
the  Papaw,  the  Guava,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Mango,  and  the  Banana. 
Large  kinds  of  field  and  garden  Beans  are  in  common  culture  among 
the  natives,  as  well  as  Rice,  but  wheat  is  only  grown  by  the  Arabs. 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Yams,  and  Manioc  are  abundant,  and  the  sugar-cane 
flourishes  at  Ujiji.  The  harvests  of  the  region  take  place  once  a  year, 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  according  to  the  elevations  of  the- districts. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  the  Castor-oil  plant,  sweet  Gourds,  and  Cucumbers 
are  also  plentiful.  Among  the  lesser  shrubs  and  plants  Mr.  Stanley 
notices  indiscriminately  the  wild  Thyme,  a  dwarf  Holly,  the  Sun- 
flower, several  Poppies,  Bird  Pepper,  Chilies,  Ginger,  Turmeric,  wild 
Mustard,  and  the  Curry  plant. 

In  the  forests  bordering  the  great  lake  it  would  seem  that  a  mag- 
nificent  harvest  of  beautiful  and  highly-desirable  shrubs  might  be 
collected.  Mr.  Stanley  speaks  enthusiastically  of  hundreds  of  kinds 
bearing  beautiful  flowers,  which  exhale  an  exquisite  fragrance. 
Among  water  plants  we  are  told  of  the  Lotus,  the  leafless  Lily,  several 
kinds  of  Papyrus,  the  Matile  Cane,  and  the  marsh-growing  Pith  tree. 
Looking  at  this  list  as  the  random  jottings  of  a  traveller  whose 
observations  were  the  result  of  partial  glimpses  snatched  at  intervals 
during  a  rapid  and  continuous  journey  towards  a  special  goal,  it 
surely  affords  most  tempting  indications  of  botanical  riches  which 
are  waiting  in  their  beauty  as  prizes  for  the  first  enterprising 
explorer,  That  many  of  the  plants  might  prove  suitable  to  a  tem- 
perate climate  is  plainly  suggested  by  the  existence  of  the  wild 
Thyme  on  the  hill-sides,  by  the  culture  of  wheat  as  well  as  rice  in  the 
plains,  and  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants  alluded  to  are  found  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  mountain 
ranges.  Why  do  not  one  or  more  of  our  enterprising  and  wealthy 
nurserymen  send  out  a  collector  at  once  ?  The  surface  of  our  planet 
is  getting  rapidly  ransacked ;  but  there  is,  as  yet,  a  grand  oppor. 
tunity  of  acquiring  something  new,  something  worth  while,  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  central  Africa,  and  it  is  now  shown  that  for  the 
outlay  of  £1,000  a  collector  might  be  sent  to  the  glorious  shores  of 
Tanganika.  For  that  comparatively  small  sum  he  might  both  go 
and  return ;  bringing  back  with  him  such  a  harvest  of  botanical 
novelty  as  would  yield  enormous  profits,  if  profit  alone  were  sought. 

H.  N.  H. 

The  Struggle  for  Life  among  Plants.  —  Each  plant 
endeavours,  almost  consciously,  to  destroy  his  neighbour,  to  occupy 
his  ground,  to  feed  upon  his  nutriment,  to  devour  his  substance. 
There  are  armies  and  invasions  of  Grasses,  barbarian  inroads  and 
extirpations.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  contested  by  the  weeds  ;  the 
forest  is  a  struggle  for  precedence ;  the  wars  of  the  Roses  are  a 
perennial  feud.  The  severest  landscape,  the  stillest  woodland,  are 
the  mortal  arena  of  vegetable  .and  animal  conflict. 
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THE     PROPAGATOR. 

ON  GEAPTING  AND  BUDDING. 

BY  A.  MURRAY. 
TuE  dramngs  and  woodcuts  which  are  given  of  the  prooesa  of  graft- 
ing, by  tho  most   eminent   writers  on  the  subject,  almost  always 
convey  an  erroneous  impression  on  the  very  point  on  which  success 
entirely  depends.     The  woodcuts  of  the  slips  and  grafts  prepared  for 
adhesion  turn  the  attention  more  to  an  equality  of  dimension,  and  to 
a  correct  fitting  of  the  outside  of  the  bark  of  the  one  to  the  outside 
of  the  bark  of  the  other,  than  to  an  exact  apposition  of  cambium  of 
the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  on  which,  in  point  of  fact,  adhesion  and 
grafting  absolutely  and  solely  depend.     Most  people  know  that  in  all 
instances  of  transfusing  a  part   of  one  plant   into   that  of  another, 
whether  by  grafting,  or  budding,  or  any  other  mode,  the  only  point 
at    which   transfusion  or  union  can  take  place  is  the  outer  circle 
of  vessels  which  lies  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,   in  which  the 
passage  of  the  sap  alone  takes  place,  and  by  which  the  connection 
between  the  roots  and  the  leaves,  and  the  consequent  deposit  of  wood 
and  growth  of  the  tree,  take  place.      I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
the  more  general  impression  is  that  a  branch  grafted  on  to  another 
is  united  to  the  stock  on  which  it  is   grafted   throughout  its  whole 
surface,   that  it  grows  together  as   two   parts  of   an   animal  body 
united  by  the  first  intention  do,  as,  for  example,  part  of  a  finger 
cut   off    and   immediately  clapped   on   again.     The  examination  of 
sections  of  old  grafts  will  serve  to  correct  any  such  misapprehen- 
sion.    They  show  that  there  is  no  union  whatever  at  any  part   of 
the  wood  of  the  scion  applied  to   the  wood   of   the  stock,  except 
solely   at   the   outer   ring   of    the   alburnum,    already    mentioned; 
indeed  a  small  film  of  a  brownish  substance  is  deposited  along  every 
part  of  the  applied  surfaces,  except  the  outer  ring,  whex'e  the  union 
takes  place  ;  and  some  specimens  of  sections  of  grafts  show  isolated 
deposits  of  wood  and  woody  fibre  enveloped  in  this  brown  deposit, 
which  I  imagine  to  be  oozingsof  woody  matter  something  analagous 
to  what  is  called  proud  flesh  in  the  animal  body.     What  I  wish,  how- 
ever, particularly  to   point  out  is  that  in   every  instance  the  inner 
part  of  the  applied  surfaces  where  the  union  has  not   taken  place, 
both  of  the  scion  and  the  stock,  is  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state 
of  decay.     In  no  instance  is  this  absent,  it  is  an  inherent  necessity  in 
the  very  process  of  grafting  that  the  seeds  of  decay  be  shut  up  along 
with  it.     In  fact  one  inevitable  ingredient   in  the  manufacture  of 
grafts,  concomitant,  coexistent,  and  inseparable  from  it,  is  the  simul- 
taneous  manufacture  of  an  ulcer  in  its  heart.  Exactly  the  same  thing 
takes  place  in  budding,  although  on  a  smaller  scale — the  larger  the 
extent  of  the  cut  surfaces  applied  to  each  other  the  greater  being 
the  extent  of  future  decay ;  and  of  course  in  budding   this  space  is 
small  in  comparison  with  that  in  grafting  ;   and  of  course,  too,  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  exposed  surface  or  cut  wood  the  less  wiU  be 
the  amount  of  ulcer  or  decay  subsequently  manifested  in  the  heart  of 
the  branch.     I  was  about  to  say  that  the  smaller  the  amount  of  this 
siu-face,  the  greater  would   be  the  skill  of  the  operator  ;    but  this 
would  imply  that  the  decay  in  the  heart  of  the  branch  was  injurious 
to  the  plant,  and  was,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  are  to  take  this  for  granted.  Of  course,  if  we  want  a  perfect 
tree  complete  of  its  kind,  doing  all  its  functions  in  the  best  manner 
for  itself  and  the  general  purpose  it  is  to  serve  in  organic  nature,  we 
must  say  that  it  would  be  better  without  the  decay  in  the  heart  of 
the  graft,  and  that  that  decay  must   be  looked  upon  as   a  blemish  ; 
but  that  is  not  what  we  want  in  every  case  of  grafting.   In  fruit  trees 
we  do  not  want  a  noi-ma!   amount  of  fruit ;   we  want   an  excessive 
amount.     In  Rose   trees   our  demand  for  flowers   is  not  limited  to 
Nature's  natural  bounty  ;  like  Oliver,  we  come  back   for  more,  not 
once,  but  many  times.     Now  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  inducing  an  excessive  production  of   flower  and  fruit,  is  to 
weaken  the  vitality  of  the  plant.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
people  say  that  a  plant  had  killed  itself  by  its  excessive  flourish  the 
previous  year,  whereas  it  was  not  the  flourish  that  killed  it,  but  the 
plant,  knowing  that  it  was  going  t3  die,  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
propagate  its  species  before  its  life  was  extinct.     Now,  if  the  im- 
planting of  decay  in  the  heart  of  a  tree  is  injurious   to  the  health  of 
that  tree,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  inducing  something  of  this  ex- 
cessive effort  at  propagation.    I  have  heard  it  said  that  grafted  trees 
always  bear  better  than  ungrafted  ;  but  as  to  that  we  have  plenty  of 
practical  men  who  can  speak  with  authority.     It   is  to  be  observed, 
too,  that  the  decay  of  which  I  speak  is  limited  in  its  extent  and  slow 
in  its  progress.     It  is  shut  up  and  almost  hermetically  sealed  in  by 
the  deposits  of  wood  which  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  union 
of  the  graft ;  and  although  I  have  called  it  an  ulcer,  it  is  only  so  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  source  of  decay  ;  there  is  no  active  or  malignant 
principle  at  work  ;  it  is  merely  the  gradual  decay  of  a  perishable  body 
which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  timber. 

It  may  be  ,^skod,  too,  whether  this  decay  in  the  heart  really  does 


any  damage  other  than  weakening  the  branch  or  stem  at  the  point 
where  it  exists  ;  for  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  to  that  extent  at  least 
it  must  be  injurious.  Is  the  heart  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  of  any  use  to 
it  except  for  tho  support  and  solidity  which  it  gives  it  ?  We  see  old 
piped  trees  flourishing  away  after  all  the  heart  is  gone,  and  nothing 
left  but  a  thin  rind.  True,  the  flourishing  is  not  so  vigorous  as  in  a, 
younger  and  more  solid  tree.  No  great  sturdy  arms  are  thrown  out, 
and  the  foliage  is  limited  to  a  few  clustered,  scrubby  twigs.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  weakness  of  growth  is  due  to  the  tree 
being  piped.  In  such  cases,  we  must  remember,  that  tree  has  gener. 
ally  been  growing  in  the  same  ground  for  perhaps  hundreds  of  years, 
exhausting  all  the  ingredients  of  the  soil  which  are  suitable  for 
elaboration  into  its  sap  and  fibre — and  that  if  we  remove  the  tree  and 
plant  another  of  the  same  kind  in  its  place,  it  grows  no  better  than 
the  old  one,  seeming  to  show,  at  all  events,  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
absence  of  pith  and  heart-wood  in  the  old  tree  which  has  caused  the 
declension  in  its  vigour  of  growth. 

The  principles  of  physiology,  therefore,  would  rather  seem  to  say 
that  in  all  those  cases  (such  as  fruit-trees,  Roses,  &c.)  where  the 
acquisition  of  solid  timber  (whether  for  the  support  of  the  tree  or  for 
the  uses  of  man)  is  not  the  principal  object,  grafting,  although  at- 
tended by  decay,  is  not  attended  with  consequences  injurious  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  tree  is  cultivated.  But  where  timber  is  the 
object,  as  in  forest  trees,  the  case  is  different.  The  decay  imbedded 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  gives  an  element  of  weakness  to  the  tree  at 
the  very  point  where  the  leverage  of  the  ^vind  is  strongest,  and  ex- 
poses it  to  be  snapped  off  at  the  root.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said 
to  be  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  timber  in  other  respects ;  for 
immediately  above  the  graft  the  timber  is  deposited  in  a  solid  and 
continuous  stream ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  tree  in  all  other 
respects  should  not  be  as  good  as  an  nnworked  plant.  Still  we  have 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  seedling  trees ;  and  I  think  that  the  liability 
of  grafted  plants  to  breakage  from  wind  is  quite  a  sufficient  reason 
why  we  should  continue  to  retain  it. — Jmi/i-n.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  1873. 


Mistletoe. — A  few  years  (fom-  or  five)  ago  a  man  in  the  village  where  I 
reside  put  some  berries  on  my  trees,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  they  grew. 
He  merely  squeezed  the  inside  free  from  the  skin  on  to  the  yomig  bark  of  Apple 
and  other  trees.  They  of  course  adhered  of  theii*  own  accord.  The  spring  was 
fairly  wet,  but  the  summer  was  dry,  and  some  of  the  young  shoots  died  off.  I 
have  now  large  plants  in  the  case  of  those  which  were  not  killed  off.  Each  year 
I  tried  other  berries :  but,  owing  to  dry  summer-s,  the  shoots  died  off.  Last 
spring  and  summer  were  wet,  and  I  have  now  every  shoot  living,  and  the 
trees  in  a  few  years  will  be  covered  with  Mistletoe. — Cburhs  Bamford. 

Experiments  in  Grafting.— The  Pmirie  Fanner  has  pubhshed  in  detail  the 
ex])enments  made  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  on  root  grafting  the 
.\pple.  The  results  arc— 1.  That  gi'afts  set  on  the  first  cut  of  the  root  or  collar 
are  more  apt  to  live  than  those  on  lower  cuts  of  the  root,  although  the  difference  was 
not  striking.  2.  That  the  first  or  lower  cut  of  the  scion  is  more  apt  to  Live  than 
those  taken  higher  up.  3.  That  the  terminal  bud  did  not  succeed  so  often  as 
other  grafts,  but  generally  made  a  longer  growth.  4.  Tliat  when  cuts  of  tho 
roots  four  or  five  inches  long  were  used,  they  lived  oftener  than  2^  inch  cuts, 
and  more  than  twice  as  many  grew  as  when  the  cuts  of  the  root  were  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.  Single 'experiments  like  these,  however,  need  repeating 
several  times  in  different  years,  and  under  varying  circumstances,  to  be 
trustworthy.  


THE  LANGUAGE  OP  FLOWERS. 

"  TeaCh  thee  their  language  ?     Sweet,  I  know  no  tongue. 

No  mystic  art  those  gentle  things  declare ; 
I  ne'er  could  trace  the  schoolman's  trick  among 

Created  things  so  delicate  and  rare. 
Their  language"?    Prithee  !  why,  they  are  themselves 

But  bright  thoughts  syllabled  to  shape  and  hue, — 
The  tongue  that  erst  was  spoken  by  the  elves, 

Wien  tenderness  as  yet  within  the  world  was  now. 

"  And,  oh  !  do  not  their  soft  and  starry  eyes— 

Now  bent  to  earth,  to  heaven  now  meekly  pleading, 
Their  incense  faintiug  as  it  seeks  the  sides. 

Yet  stiU  from  earth  with  freshening  hope  receding — 
Say.  do  not  these  to  every  heart  declare. 

With  all  the  silent  eloquence  of  truth. 
The  language  that  they  speak  is  Nature's  prayer. 

To  give  her  back  those  spotless  days  of  youth  ?  " 

A  Turkish  Crystal  Palace.— The  late  Sultan,  wishing  to  give 
an  idea  of  tho  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  commissioned  a  firm  to 
construct  the  iron  framework  of  a  huge  dome-like  structure.  It  was, 
when  completed,  put  up  in  England,  and  then  taken  to  pieces  for 
conveyance  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  re-erected  and  covered  in 
with  glass,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  pretty 
objects  which  met  the  traveller's  gaze  on  going  up  the  Bosphorus. 
The  present  Sultan,  however,  thought  that  it  interfered  with  his 
view,  and  ordered  it  to  be  demolished,  and  the  debris  of  a  building 
which  from  first  to  last  must  have  cost  more  than  £100,000,  has  been 
sold  for  old  iron. 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  BARE  BRANCHES. 

TuE  matchless  sculptors  of  Greece — though  the  national 
Chlamys,  pallium,  aud  peplum  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
graceful  forms  of  drapery  ever  devised  for  the  clothing-  of  the 
humau  body — considered  that  both  man  and  woman,  made  in 
God's  image,  were,  "  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most," 
aud  the  masterpieces  of  their  art,  which  they  have  bequeathed 
to  us,  seem  to  leave  but  little  doubt  that  they  were  right. 
May  we  not,  to  some  extent,  adapt  the  Greek  theory  of  beauty 
to  our  deciduous  trees,  when  they  let  fall  their  summer  mantle 
of  green,  and  stand  confessed  in  the  naked  beauty  of  their 
wondrous  elegance  of  forms,  spreading  themselves  forth  in  a 
thousand  varying  ramifications,  each  more  wonderful  and 
graceful  than  the  other.  "\V^e  need  but  to  cast  a  single 
glance  at  the  elegant  dismantled  Lime,  engraved  below, 
to  be  convinced  of  the  greatness  of  tree  beauty  as  it  appears, 
unclothed,  in  winter. 
There  is  in  the  Lime 
a  graceful  drooping 
of  the  lesser  branch- 
lots,  like  slender 
fingers  to  the  thou- 
sand hands  of  some 
delicately-formed 
Briareus,  which  is 
irresistibly  attrac- 
tive. In  fact,  the 
Lime  is  so  beautiful 
when  undraped  that 
I  have  often  felt  a 
certain  sense  of  regret 
when  spring, withher 
train  of  tiring  maids, 
has  arrived  in  earlj' 
April  to  introduce 
the  vernal  fashion  of 
mantlery  first  of  all 
to  the  exquisitely 
graceful  Lime.  The 
bare-branched  Oak 
dispbys  another  kind 
of  beauty.  Great 
brawny  limbs  spread 
themselves  forth  from 
the  majestic  trunk  in 
daring  grandeur  and 
robust  power,  reach- 
ing straight  out  to 
incredible  distances ; 
each  great  branch 
supporting  masses  of 
gnarly  ramifications 
big  enough  to  form  a 
separate  tree.  Next 
in  stately  grandeur 
comes  the  Elm,  little 
inferior  iu  majesty 
to  the  Oak.  Then 
follows  the  Ash,  with 
branches  of  pearl 
grey  ;  and  then  the 
feathery    Birch,   the 

cynosure  of  elegance,  with  silvery-  skin,  that  glistens  iu  the 
rays  of  the  winter  sun  with  a  semi-metallic  kistre ;  and  how 
many  others  of  our  noble  deciduous  trees  might  be  mentioned, 
as  equally  beautiful  ? 

In  strong  and  massive  conti-ast  to  the  nude  leaf-shedding 
trees,  we  have,  during  the  winter  months,  the  dark  green 
masses  of  the  Pine  tribes,  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  vivid 
greens,  display  their  sombre  tones  of  dark  olive  to  great 
advantage. 

There  is  the  great  Jlountain  Fir,  for  instance  (see  p.  75),  which, 
with  its  massive  trunk,  often  made  conspicuous  by  a  hoary 
clothing  of  Lichen,  which  droops  from  its  horiiiuntal  branches 
like  a  venerable  beard,  groups  well  with  the  trees  whose  bare 
tranks  aud  branches  are  unsupported  by  a  thick  background 
of  green.     With  this,  too,   the  foliage-shedding  Larch  forms 


an  interesting  contrast,  forming  a  link  between  the  evergreen 
Pines  and  the  deciduous  trees  of  ordinary  character.  _We 
should  have  in  our  gardens  only  a  monotonous  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment if  wc  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  summer.  It  is  a  great 
relief  to  be  freed  for  a  time  from  a  surfeit  of  floral  splendour, 
and  the  continual  prevalence  of  rich  perfumes,  such  as  those 
which  Pvose  and  Woodbine,  and  Jasmine,  and  a  hundred  other 
swect-bi-oathed  flowers  exhale.  The  prevalence  for  a  time  of 
bare  branches  and  keen  breezes  is  not  only  delightful  as  a 
contrast  to  continued  banqueting  on  gorgeous  colour  and 
luscious  sweets,  but  the  aspects  of  the  time  arc  beautiful  in 
themselves;  and  the  bracing  winds  of  winter  which  accom- 
pany them  prepare  us,  like  a  tonic,  for  another  coursq  of 
summer  beauty.  The  winters  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
vegetation  wears  very  much  the  same  aspect  all  the  year 
round,  present  no  such  changes  to  vary  the  successive  aspects 

of  the  year ;  aud  con- 
sequently, the  com- 
ing of  spring  is  not 
hailed  with  anything 
like  the  zest  which  it 
inspires  in  oi'.r  own 
climate,  where  we  set 
to  woi'k  as  soon  as 
tlie  fii-st  green,  and 
the  earliest  flowers 
appear,  to  wreath 
fresh  garlands  and  to 
weave  new  bowers — 

\Vitli  twice  the  ecstasy 
of  cue 

Wlio  lias  no  wiulry 
season  known. 

H.  N.  n. 


Tbc  Lime  Tree  in  Winter 


The  Raiiifall  ol 
1872  at  Chelten- 
liam.  —  My  house 
stands  on  the  west  aide 
of  a  down,  a  spur  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills, 
about  215  feet  above 
the  lowest  part  of  the 
valley  in  which  Chel- 
tenham stands  with  a 
north-west  exposure. 
Here  the  total  rainfall 
of  the  year  has  been 
38.60  inches.  The 
months  in  which  the 
greatest  fall  occurred 
were  January  4.60 
inches,  October  3.95, 
November  4.7V,  De- 
cember  3.49.  The  days 
on  which  the  largest 
falls  were  registered 
were  -Ith  January, 
night,  .73  inch ;  23rd 
January,  .83  inch ;  25th 
July,  1.38  inch,  all  of 
which  fell  in  a  thun- 
derstorm ;  30th  July, 
.81  inch,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  ;  7tli  August,  1.23  inch, 
with  heavy  thunder  and  liglitning  ;  23rd  November,  .83  inch  ;  17th 
December,  .81  inch  ;  25th  December,  .45  inch,  fell  in  an  hour,  10-15 
a.m.  to  11-15  a.m.  I  have  only  kept  a  register  of  the  thermometer 
for  the  last  four  months.  13th  October,  night  temperature,  mini- 
mum, 29'  Fahrenheit ;  14th  October,  ditto,  27° ;  5th  December, 
ditto,  26";  28th  December,  ditto,  46';  29th  December,  ditto,  42'. 
In  some  of  the  nights,  when  the  temperature  was  so  high,  that  of 
tlie  day  was  sometimes  even  lower,  and  never  more  than  2'  higher. 
The  wind  on  the  night  of  the  31st  December  was  south,  thereby 
indicating,  according  to  the  ancient  legends  of  northern  nations,  that 
we  shall  have  "  much  warmth  and  gi'owth." — K. 

Weight  of  the  Late  Rainfall.— It  is  estimated  that  the  fall 
in  England  last  year  amounts  to  50,000,000,000  tons.  We  now  can 
see  what  a  powerful  agent  water  must  be  in  a  geological  point  of 
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FORCING  THE  PEACH. 

TiiK  Peach  is  a  more  critical  subject  to  deal  with  than  the  Vine, 
]iarticularly  in  early  forcing.  A  Vine,  if  it  is  at  all  in  an  ordiuarily 
healthy  state,  may  be  reckoned  upon  almost  constantly  to  produce 
fruit;  but  with  the  Peach,  failure,  when  it  does  occur,  is  often 
I'ociplete.  It  is  not  forced  cai-ly  so  much  as  the  Vine,  however, 
and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  written  so 
much  about,  accounts,  I  think,  for  the  failures  that  often  happen 
with  early  crops.  It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  secure  a  crop  of 
fruit  the  second  j-ear  after  planting,  even  though  we  begin  with 
young  trees,  which  is  not  always  necessary  when  trees  six  or  seven 
years  of  age  can  be  procured.  The  construction  of  the  house  for 
early  work  is  a  chief  consideration.  I  know  many  very  imposing 
structures  for  forcing  the  Peach  and  Vine  which  are  anything  but 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view — dead  walls  3  or  4  feet  high  in  front, 
aud  the  roof  pitched  at  an  angle  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
the  designer  imagined  the  sun  to  be  nearly  over  his  head  in  Decem- 
ber and  January.  The  Peach  house  here  is  not  a  pretentious 
structure,  but  it  is  well  set  to  its  work,  being  a  lean-to,  throvra  against 
a  south  wall  pretty  nearly  at  an  angle  of  ^S",  and  so  low  in  front 
tliat  the  trees,  which  are  all  trained  under  the  glass  at  the  same 
angle,  get  the  sun  down  to  their  lowest  branches,  aud  not  an  inch 
of  space  is  lost.  The  permanent  trees  are  planted  in  front,  roots 
outside  and  inside,  aud  the  branches  have  of  course  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  the  roof  in  superficial  extent  to  extend  themselves.  This 
is  a  better  plan  in  every  way  than  having  a  trellis  only  half-way  up 
the  glass  in  front,  in  order  that  the  top  half  of  the  back  wall  may 
be  covered  with  riders.  In  the  first  plane,  by  the  latter  plan  neither 
the  front  trees  nor  the  back  ones  have  half  the  room  they  require  to 
extend  themselves,  and  in  a  few  years  give  infinite  trouble  to  keep 
them  within  bounds  and  get  fruit  at  the  same  time,  especially  the 
front  trees.  The  riders  at  the  back  very  often  don't  thrive  well — 
they  do  not  lie  at  a  favourable  angle  to  the  glass  ;  aud,  if  the  house 
is  used  for  storing  purposes  during  the  winter,  the  roots  get 
sodden  and  wet,  unavoidably,  and  the  result  is  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. 

A  Peach  tree,  if  allowed  to  extend  itself,  as  it  should  be, 
would  probably  cover  400  square  feet  in  seven  or  eight  years,  or 
less.  It  is  therefore  evident  how  utterly  absurd  the  practice  is  of 
cramping  such  a  vigorous-growing  tree  into  a  space  8  feet  or  10  feet 
square,  as  it  often  is,  in  houses  which  are  planted  back  and  front. 
But  by  covering  the  inside  of  the  roof  with  a  wire  trellis,  a  foot  or 
rather  more  from  the  glass,  planting  the  trees  in  front,  and  giving 
them  the  whole  of  the  space  to  run  over,  all  these  evils  are  avoided, 
and  the  back  wall  during  the  spring  months  may  be  utilised  for  growing 
Strawberries  or  anything  else  upon.  I  need  hardly  say  that  ample 
ventilation  should  bo  provided,  back  and  front,  and  arrangements 
should  also  bo  made  for  removing  the  lights  after  midsummer,  so  that 
the  trees  maybe  exposed  to  the  weather  till  November.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter.  If  young  trees  are  planted,  those  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  the  permanent  ones  should  be  planted  in  front,  20  feet 
apart  (if  that  space  can  be  afforded),  selecting  such  varieties  as  will 
give  a  succession  of  fruit,  and  the  spaces  between  should  bo  filled 
up  with  supernumeraries  (one  in  each  space,  perhaps),  which  will 
leave  a  space  10  feet  wide  for  each  tree.  This  being  done,  a  row  of 
riders  should  be  planted  along  the  middle  of  the  house,  the  same 
distance  apart,  and  so  as  j  ust  to  catch  the  trellis  about  half  way  up 
the  roof.  It  will  be  understood,  I  hope,  that  the  whole  of  these 
riders,  together  with  the  supernumeraries  in  front,  are  intended  to 
be  cut  away  as  the  permanent  trees  overtake  them,  and  eventually 
to  be  removed  altogether.  Vigorous  young  trees  planted  in  this 
way,  started  in  February,  will  generally  be  from  6  feet  to  8  feet 
across  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  and  furnished  with  bearing 
wood,  which  should  be  hard  and  ripe  by  AugTist  or  September,  if  all 
has  gone  well.  By  November  the  leaves  will  have  fallen  off  the 
trees,  and  they  should  then  be  gone  over  and  the  wood  thinned  out 
where  too  thick.  All  the  old  ties  should  also  be  cut  and  removed, 
and  the  branches,  which  should  always  be  trained  above  the  wires, 
ought  to  be  set  perfectly  free,  and  allowed  to  lie  untied  until  the 
fruit  is  stoned.  Some  may  think  this  is  a  triBing  matter.  I  can  only 
say  that  from  careful  observation  and  experiment  I  have  become  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  point  of  much  importance.  I 
tiud  that  Peaches  and  shy. setting  varieties  of  Grapes  set  a  great  deal 
better  if  left  free  until  the  fruit  is  set,  and  for  this  reason  I  tie  neither 
Poaches  nor  Muscat  Vines  until  after  this  period.  Tied  tightly  and 
stiffly  to  a  wire  is  not  a  favourable  position  for  the  shoots  to  be  in  at 
the  critical  sotting  period.  Fruit  growers  generally  find  that  nailing 
in  the  shoots  of  wall  trees,  or  tying  in  those  of  cordons  tightly,  as 
they  progress,  hinders  their  growth  ;  and    it  is  quite   as  likely   that 


the  setting  of  the  fruit  may  be  injured  by  the  same  means.       That  it 
is  so  I  have  myself  no  doubt. 

Having   washed  the  house  down,   the  trees  may  be  started    the 
second  season  about  the  beginning  of  January,  at  a  temperature  of 
■15^  by  night  in  mild  weather,  which  may  be  pushed  up  to  55'  by  fire 
heat  on  dull  days,  and  to  7.5"  with   sunshine  and  air,  to  subside  at 
night,  however,  when  tliis  is  reached,  to  -lO"  or  35°.      When  the  trees 
come  into  bloom  in  February,  the  night  temperature  may  range  from 
50''  to  5,5°  in  mild  weather,  and  from  (iO'  to  05'  on  dull  days  by  fire- 
heat  ;  while,  if  the  weather  is  frosty  and  the  days  snnny,  it  should 
run  up  to  75'  or  80'  at  noon,  always  with  a  moderate  admission  of  air, 
back  aud   front,  and  fall   at   night  to  40'  or  45".     On  fine  days  the 
trees  should  be  dewed   liberally  overhead  all  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  with  clear,   soft,  tepid  water,  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     This  restores  the  flagging 
energy  of  the  flowers  after  a  dry  sunny  day,  aggravated  by  the  hot 
pipes  within  the  house,  distributes  the  pollen  more  effectually  than  it 
can  be  in  any  other  way,  and  is  one  of  the  gi'eatest  aids  to  a  good 
"set"  of  frnit  that  I  know  of.     That  quite  the  contrary  is  the  prac. 
tice  with  many  growers,  1  am  aware.     This  has  been  my  plan,  how- 
ever, for  years,  and  the  fruit  sets  always  so  thickly  as  to  be  quite 
troublesome  to  thin.     But  the  dewing  is  only  recommended  when  the 
above  temperatures  are  maintained,  which  are  from  5'  to  10'  higher 
than   is   generally    advised.     If   the   weather   is  dull  for  days  at  a 
time,  a  dewing  once  or  twice  a  week  will  be  suflicient.     After  the 
fruit  is  set  another  5'  may  be  added  to  the  night  and  day  tempera- 
ture, and  by  this  time  disbudding  will  have  to  be  attended  to  regu. 
larly.     Rub   the   buds   off    gradually   wherever    they   are    pushing 
strongest,  removing  the  fore-right  shoots  entirely,  and  such  as  are 
otherwise  badly  placed,  but  only  pinching  the  heart  out  of  those 
buds  whoso  fruit  is  set,  leaving  one  or  two  good  leaves  until  the  frnit 
is  thinned  or  drops  off.     Thinning  is  commenced  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  by  removing  all  the  smallest,  and  reducing 
the  clusters  of  twos  and  threes  to  one.     Before  they  begin  stoning, 
they  are  thinned  again  to  3  inches  or  4  inches  apart  on  each  shoot, 
and  after  stoning  to  about  9  inches,  often  less  with  Nectarines,  though 
a  foot  is  better  when  very  large  fruit  is  desired.     After  the  fruit  is 
stoned  it  swells  fast,  and  the  night  temperature  may  be  raised  to 
from  65'  to  70'  at  night,  and  to  85°  or  90'  with  sun-heat ;    but  it  is 
safer  to  let  it  run  up  to  95'  or  100'  than   admit  heavy  draughts  of 
cold  air,  which  are  ruinous,  and  to  compensate  for  the  extra  excite- 
ment by  letting  the  thermometer  sink  to  50'  or  55'  at  night.     It  is, 
however,  important,  at  this  stage  particularly,  that  air  be  admitted, 
and  in  as  great  abundance  as  may  be  safe,  in  order  to  give  colonr 
and  flavour  to  the  fruit.     Syringing  should  be  discontinued  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  but  the  trees  must  not  be  allowed,  at  this  or  any  other 
period  of  their  growth,  to  get  dry  at  the  root.     In  training,  the  chief 
thing  is  to  see  that  every  shoot  has  room,  that  every  leaf  is  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  that  the  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  without  stint.   If 
these  directions  are  carried  out,  wood  strong  but  not  gross,  and  fniit 
buds  plump  and  well  developed,  will  be  the  result  by  June  and  July, 
when  the  fruit  will  be  getting  ripe  generally.     When  it  is  seen  that 
the  fruit  is  about  changing  to  the  ripe  state,  the  temperature  should 
be  reduced   gradually,   and  when  the  fruit  is   gathered  the   lights 
should  be  removed  off  the  house  altogether,  and  turned  to  account  in 
some  other  way  till  they  are  wanted  again  in  November. 

This  completes  the  second  year,  by  which  time  the  trees  ^vill  have 
covered  a  lai-ge  surface.  The  third  year  the  house  may  be  started  in 
December,  just  by  shutting  up  the  house  and  making  the  most  of  the 
sun-heat  during  the  day,  but  no  fire-heat  should  be  applied  till 
January,  from  which  time  the  directions  for  the  second  year  should 
be  followed.  But  before  concluding,  just  one  word  about  airing,  as 
it  is  understood.  There  is  often  much  mischief  done  by  the  keen 
winds  of  March  and  April,  and  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised 
at  such  times  in  opening  the  ventilators.  To  reduce  the  necessity  of 
admitting  too  much  air,  therefore,  an  eye  should  be  kept  on  the 
weather.  If  it  is  likely  to  be  sunny  or  bright,  the  fire  should  be  let 
down,  in  fact,  pulled  out  at  once,  to  cool  the  pipes,  and  the  tempe- 
rature allowed  to  go  up  above  the  usual  figure,  if  it  canuot  be  kept 
down  without  admitting  great  gusts  of  cold  air.  The  house  should 
also  be  shut  up  as  early  as  possible,  aud  syringed,  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  night  allowed  to  subside  proportionately  low.  A  high  night 
temperature  after  a  hot  day  cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds 
whatever  in  the  early  stages  of  forcing.  J.  S.  W. 


RAISING  VINES  FROM  EYES. 
WiTiiis  these  last  two  or  three  years  this  subject  has  bceu 
freely  discussed   in    different    horticultural    periodicals,  and 
by   some    of    our   most   distinguished   Grape    growers ;  and 
I  would  refer   more  particularly   to   the   articles   written  in 
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the  Ganleiwr  for  January  and  February,  1871,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Thomson  (part  of  which  appeared  in  The  Garden,  p.  21), 
in  -which  that  veteran  cultivator  describes  the  system 
adopted  by  him  witli  such  successful  results  in  raising  the 
great  quantities  of  Vines  required  to  stock  his  vineries  at 
Clovenfords.  Having  three  vineries  to  plant  last  spring,  I 
resolved  to  raise  my  own  Vines  and  to  try  a  modification  of 
what  I  will  term  the  Thomson  or  Simpson  system,  without 
the  aid  of  pots.  In  the  beginning  of  February  we  procured 
as  many  pieces  of  fresh  turf  as  we  thought  would  be  required, 
cut  about  8  inches  square  and  3  inches  thick ;  the  centres 
were  scooped  out  and  tilled  up  with  fine  soil ;  iu  the  middle  of 
each  a  Vine  eye  was  inserted  surrounded  with  silver  sand. 
In  one  of  the  vineries  to  be  planted,  we  erected  a  temporary 
bed  of  tan  on  which  the  pieces  of  turf  containing  the  Vine 
eyes  were  placed.  After  they  had  grown  a  few  inches  they 
were  all  moved,  placed  further  apart,  and  set  on  slates,  partly 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  running  down  into  the  heating 
material,  and   partly 

to   facilitate  the  re-  _  „         ^     ^    _       ,  „ 

moval  of  the  Vines 
when  wanted  to  be 
planted.  When  i-e- 
turned  to  their  old 
cjuarters  the  spaces 
between  the  pieces 
of  turf  were  filled  up 
with  fine  soil,  and  a 
slight  top-di'essing 
was  put  over  the 
whole.  Into  this  the 
Vines  I'ooted  freely, 
and  on  the  IGth  of 
]\Iay  they  were 
planted  into  well- 
prepared  borders,  the 
roots  being  more  like 
those  of  young  Rose 
trees  than  Vines. 
Here  they  soon  began 
to  gi'ow  vigorously, 
every  Vine  going 
quite  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  a  distance 
of  21  feet,  and  in 
some  cases  C  or  7  feet 
down  the  back  wall, 
making  fine,  short- 
jointed  wood.  They 
were  allowed  to  carry 
all  their  laterals  and 
to  grow  without  re- 
striction, so  they 
completely  clothed 
each  roof.  On  the 
12th  of  December, 
being  six  months 
from  the  time  when 
they  were  planted, 
or  a  little  over  ten 
eyes    were    placed    in 

cut  back  to  about  6  feet  fi'om  the  ground,  and  avei'aged 
from  2  to  3  inches  in  circumference.  On  measuring  a 
Vine  in  each  house,  I  find  the  dimensions  to  be  as  follows  :— 
1st.  Black  Hamburgh,  circumference  at  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  2 J  inches,  or  -J-  short  of  3  inches;  length  of  wood 
made  m  the  season,  including  laterals,  106  feet  ;  2nd. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  circumference  2^^  inches,  length  of 
wood  108  feet  ;  3rd.  Lady  Downes  seedling,  circumference 
27^  mches,  length  of  wood  161  feet.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  were  we  to  pay  more  attention  than  we  do  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  Vines  before  we  plant  them,  we  should  hear  less  than 
we  do  of  sudden  and,  in  some  cases,  unaccountable  causes  of 
failure.  Nor  need  the  practice  of  planting  young  healthy 
plants  in  preference  to  older  ones  be  confined  to  Vines,  for  I 
consider  that  it  is  equally  applicable  in  all  cases  of  permanent 
planting,  includmg  that  even  of  shrubs  and  Conifers.    Within 


a  stone's  throw  of  where  I  write  I  could  point  to  Conifers 
planted  five  years  ago,  not  more  than  9  or  12  inches  high,  in 
close  proximity  to  others  then,  5  and  6  feet  high,  but  now  the 
small  ones  are  quite  equal  to  the  large  ones,  and  in  some  cases 
even  considerably  finer  plants,  thus  showing  the  advantage  of 
putting  in  in  all  cases  well-prepared  plants  at  first. 

Driaksfotie  Pari;  Burij  St.  EdminnVfi.  W.  Niciior,. 

[Along  with  this  communication  came  some  remarkably  line 
shoots  of  Lady  Downes  seedling  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  all  weli  ripened,  hard,  and  firm,  each 
shoot  being  as  thick  as  one's  thumb.] 


^^ 


A  Mouutaiu  Fir.      (See  p.  73.) 


months    from 
the    pieces 


the   time   in   which   the 
of    turf,    they   were    all 


VINES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
May  I  be  permitted   to  plead   the  cause   of   that   mnch-neglected 
fruit  the  Vine,  and  to  advocate  its  more  general  cnltivation  on  open 
walls  ?     There  is  no  fruit  tree  that  suffers  more  wheu  left  to  itself, 
or  more  lib  erally  repays  its  owner  for  the  care  he  bestows  upon  it 

and  the  skill  he  ex. 
ercises  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. Of  the  sorts 
adapted  to  this  ir.ode  of 
treatment  my  experi- 
ence extends  to  two 
only  —  the  common 
Sweetwater,  which 

every  one  knows,  and 
the  Precose  de  Maliu- 
gre,  which  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  a  small 
white  Grape,  oval  in 
sliape,  and  intensely' 
sweet,  though  other- 
wise of  indifferent 
flavour.  But  its  great 
recommendation  is  its 
coming  into  leaf  and 
ripening  its  fruit  so 
much  earlier  than  any 
other  sort.  In  proof  of 
this  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  fact  that  in 
the  present  year  the 
Grapes  on  this  Vine 
were  ripe  at  the  end 
of  September,  and, 
though  not  so  good  as 
when  the  season  has 
favoured  them,  they 
were  not  only  fit  to 
eat  but  agreeable  to 
the  palate ;  whereas 
the  Sweetwaters  were 
worthless,  though  the}' 
found  favour  with  the 
blackbirds  and  spar- 
rows, the  only  bipeds 
that  seemed  to  think 
them  worth  the  trouble 
of  gathering.  The 
Precose  de  Malingre, 
I  find,  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  protection  of  musliu 
bags.  Even  this  year  it  required  them.  The  year  before  last, 
the  first  season  in  which  I  allowed  it  to  carry  a  full  crop,  the 
wasps  attacked  the  bunches  even  before  they  were  ripe.  The  wall 
soon  became  a  mass  of  yellow  clusters.  It  seemed  as  if  every  nest 
in  Rutland  had  sent  its  contingent  to  test  the  quality  of  the  new 
Grape.  Muslin  bags  were  hastily  constructed  and  applied,  but  even 
through  some  of  these  the  wasps  found  their  way.  Here  then  is  a 
Vine  which  will  always  produce  a  crop  of  ripe  Grapes.  Like  other 
Vines,  it  can  be  made  to  fill  its  allotted  space  much  faster  than  a 
fruit  tree  of  any  other  sort,  and  can  be  trained  along  the  slopes  of 
roofs,  and  over  outhouses  and  places  inaccessible  to  wall  trees  of 
the  orchard  type.  In  such  positions  I  find  even  the  Sweetwater  to 
produce  excellent  Grapes  in  good  seasons,  such  as  the  summer  of 
1870  and  the  three  that  preceded  it.  Some  degree  of  success  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  soil — the  red  soil  as  it  is  called  in  this 
part  of  England,  which,  though  unfavourable  to  orchard  fruits  in 
general,  seems  to  agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  Vine.  Vine 
borders,  however,  are  easily  made,  and  it  is   always  worth  while  to 
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improve  and  enrich  the  soil  in  which  a  profitable  tree  is  growing  ; 
and  good  food  is  novci-  thrown  away  npon  the  Vine.  If  every  farm 
house  had  a  properly  eultivatod  Vino  trained  over  the  southern  side, 
or  even  if  every  Vine  now  existing  in  such  situations  was  properly 
cared  for,  there  would  be  in  ordinary  seasons  no  deficiency  of 
palatable  outdoor  Grapes  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties  of 
England.— H.  S. 


Oranges  in  Sicily. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Googra. 
phical  Society',  reported  in  Ocean  Highvaijs,  Herr  Langenbach  read  a 
paper  on  the  culture  of  the  Orange  in  Sicily.  The  Agrumo  is  first 
met  with  in  latitude  44^,  while  the  sweet  Orange  does  not  grow 
plentifully  above  41°.  The  lecturer  stated  that  there  are  seven 
different  species  of  Sicilian  Oranges,  which  are  subdivided  into  no  less 
than  thirty-two  different  kinds.  It  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  first 
introduced  this  fruit  from  Southern  Asia ;  moreover,  the  Citrus 
medica,  which  appears  to  be  the  maternal  fruit,  is  still  to  be  found 
wild  in  parts  of  India.  Sicily  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  gi-owth  of 
the  Orange,  abounding  as  it  does  in  clay  and  chalky  soils,  which  are 
the  most  favourable  to  the  tree.  It  has,  nevertheless,  much  need  of 
artificial  irrigation  to  enable  it  to  mature  properly.  Although  Sicily 
was  once  the  granary  of  Italy,  it  now  produces  only  one-ninth  of  the 
cereal  produce  derived  from  the  entire  kingdom.  But  with  regard  to 
the  Agrume,  Sicily  is  extremely  rich,  deriving  as  it  does  from  that 
source  a  gross  produce  of  200,000,000  francs.  The  main  misfortune 
of  the  country  consists  in  the  crowded  state  of  its  towns  and  the 
sparseness  of  its  rural  population. 

Orehard  Pruning.— What  I  should  particularly  recommend  at 
the  present  time  is  immediate  and  decisive  action  as  to  the  pruning 
and  thinning  of  fruit  trees.  There  is  scarcely  an  orchard  or  garden 
that  does  not  require  severe  overhauling  in  that  respect,  and  the 
labour  will  be  well  bestowed.  If  the  trees  are  of  full  size,  get  into 
the  centre  and  at  once  clear  away  all  the  minor  crossing  and 
crowding  branches,  taking  them  away  with  a  clean  cut.  That  doue, 
if  necessary,  thin  out  some  of  the  principal  branches,  and  leave 
the  tree  so  that  light  and  air  can  pass  freely  to  every  part.  This 
will  add  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  branches  retained,  and 
the  fruit,  though  numerically  less,  will  be  infinitely  larger  and  of 
very  superior  quality.  Some  years  back,  when  restoring  a  garden 
that  had  been  left  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  day  labourer,  I  found  some  fine  old  Apple  trees  that  had 
been  left  to  nature  for  that  time.  Prom  one  grand  specimen  of  the 
Blenheim  Orange  I  cut  as  much  wood  as  made  twenty-five  large 
faggots,  and  the  following  season  I  had  the  finest  crop  of  the  largest 
Apples  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  not  one  of  them  being  less  than 
eight  ounces  in  weight,  and  some  of  them  more  than  a  pound.  All 
Apples  might  be  increased  in  like  proportion  by  the  .iudicious 
pruning  of  the  trees  and  the  early  thinning  of  the  fruit. — P.  A. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


•THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Our  First  Apple  Trees-— The  common  or  cultivated  Apple  tree  Tvas  first  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Leonard  Mascall,  who 
planted  it  at  Plumpton  Place,  near  Lewes,  Sussex.  Some  of  the  oldest  cultivated 
Apple  trees  in  England  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  trees  are  raised  from  cuttings. — C.  RicHiHDSOJr,  GoiUfone, 
Surrey. 

Orchard  Lahels.— For  a  cheap  durable  label  I  do  not  find  anything  better 
than  strips  of  tin.  half  an  inch  or  more  in  width  at  one  end  and  tapering  nearly 
to  a  point  at  the  other.  The  name  is  scratched  on  the  broader  end  by  an  awl, 
the  point  of  a  file,  or  other  hard  point,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  tin-coat  into  the 
iron.  The  name  thus  written  becomes  rusted  where  the  point  passes  through, 
and  renders  the  letters  distinctly  visible.  The  narrow  end  is  passed  once  or 
twice  around  a  branch,  and  holds  the  label,  yielding  as  the  branch  grows.— 
Cultivator. 

Peach  Tree  Protectors  .—Is  2  feet  wide  glass  protection  for  a  Peach  wa^^ 
sufficient,  and  do  you  think  the  protectors  require  to  be  made  to  open  to  admit 
rain  to  the  trees  ?  '[2  feet  wide  of  glass  protection  on  the  top  of  a  Peach  wall  will 
be  sufficient  (if  the  wiiU  is  not  very  high),  to  save  the  crop  in  severe  frosty 
springs.  The  great  help  of  such  a  protection  is  that  it  keejis  the  blossoms  dry, 
80  that  when  frost  occurs  it  does  not  injm-e  them  so  much  as  if  they  were  wet. 
There  will  be  no  occasion  to  open  the  protectors  until  all  danger  from  frost  is 
over,  and  the  fruit  set,  when  the  trees  after  that  will  require  all  the  advanta:^es 
they  can  get  from  the  summer  rains. — W.  T.] 

Low  V.  High  Fruit  Trees.— An  Illinois  fruit  grower,  who  has  12,000  Apples 
and  from  4,000  to  ti.Ooo  Pear  trees,  finds  that  "  those  with  low  heads  of  thes?-rae 
varieties  show  at  least  two-thirds  more  fruit,  as  large  or  larger,  and  as  highly 
coloured  as  those  with  high  tops."  To  test  the  matter,  he  cut  off  in  certain  rows 
all  the  limbs  from  4  to  6^  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  others  encom-aged  the 
Umbs  to  start  close  to  the  surface,  and  in  the  latter  case  neither  thinned  nor 
pruned,  except  occasionally  to  lop  away  a  too  luety  shoot,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
symmetrical  appearance  or  an  evenly  balanced  head;  and  the  above  is  the 
result. 

A  Fruit  Diet.^A  lazy  dyspeptic  -was  bewailing  his  own  misfortune,  and 
speaking  with  a  friend  on  the  latter's  hearty^appearance.  "What  do  you  do  to 
make  yourself  so  strong  and  healthy  ?  "  inquired  the  dyspeptic.  *'  Live  on  fruit 
alone."  "What  kind  of  fruit?"  "The  fruit  of  industry;  and  I  am  never 
troubled  with  indigestion." 


REPORT  ON   KALES  GROWN   AT  CHISWICK. 

It  is  exactly  ton  years  since  the  last  trial  of  Kales  was  made  in  the 
garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society.  That  was  a  very  partial 
one  in  comparison  with  this  upon  which  I]  am  now  about  to  report, 
the  number  of  varieties  being  much  less,  and  the  various  names  under 
which  the  different  varieties  were  received  greatly  more  numerous. 
When  I  reported  on  the  same  subject  in  1862,  I  was  struck  by  the 
amazing  confusion  in  which  the  Kales  were  found ;  and  my  surprise 
has  not  been  lessened  by  the  present  trial.  From  the  very  much 
fuller  character  of  this  year's  experiments,  I  have  been  enabled  in 
many  cases  to  add  to,  and  in  some  to  correct,  those  of  1862.  This  I 
have  been  enabled  to  do  by  the  very  prompt  and  liberal  manner  in 
which  the  members  of  the  seed-trade  have  placed  their  collections  at 
the  disposition  of  the  society.  It  is  proper  here  to  state  that,  although 
many  errors  in  nomenclature  are  to  be  found  in  this  report,  apparently 
originating  among  the  seedsmen,  no  blame  is  to  be  attributed  to  them, 
nor  is  there  to  be  any  impeachment  of  their  good  faith  on  that  ac. 
count ;  for  this  confusion  of  nomenclature  has  existed  not  only  for 
years  but  for  generations,  and  however  anxious  they  ma}'  have  been 
to  correct  it,  the  task  was  one  most  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Now, 
however,  that  something  like  order  has  been  attained,  I  trust  that  a 
more  general  concurrence  in  nomenclature  will  be  maintained. 

Asparagus  Kale. — The  original  Asparagus  Kale  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  was  a  sprouting  Broccoli,  which  was  introduced  from 
Italy.  It  received  its  name  from  the  young  shoots,  terminated  by  a 
"  button,"  bearing  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to  the  young  shoots 
of  Asparagus.  In  course  of  time  the  name  gradually  ceased  to  be 
identified  with  the  Broccoli,  and  was  applied  to  another  variety  of 
Kale  also  introduced  from  Italy,  called  Milan  Kale,  or  Chou  de  Milan, 
which  has  the  propert}'  of  throwing  up  in  the  spring  a  profusion  of 
long  succulent  shoots,  which,  when  fully  grown,  resemble  the  shoots 
of  Asparagus.  But  there  are  several  other  varieties  of  Kale  to  which 
the  name  is  applied  ;  and  as  there  seems  no  uniformity  on  the  subject, 
I  shall  quote  the  varieties  which  different  seedsmen  regard  as  Aspara. 
gus  Kale.  Messrs.  Minier,  Xash  &  Kash,  are  correct  in  supplying 
Milan  Kale.  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  supply  Buda 
Kale.  Messrs.  Beck  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Carter,  Messrs.  Clark  &  Sons, 
and  Mr.  G.  Gibbs  supply  Couve  Tronchuda.  Messrs.  Wrench,  Sutton, 
Lee,  Nutting,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul,  supply  Siberian  Kale ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that,  as  all  these  varieties  produce  an  abundance  of  succu- 
lents in  spring,  the  name  is  not  misapplied  ;  still  it  would  be  as  well 
if  it  were  confined  to  one  particular  variety,  and  that  this  should  be 
the  Milan  Kale. 

Buda  Kale. — This  is  one  of  those  vai-ieties  that  are  called  Aspara- 
gus Kale.  It  is  very  dwarf-growing,  the  stock  being  not  more  than 
6  inches  high,  and  vei'y  leafy.  In  this  condition  it  remains  all  the' 
winter ;  and  in  spring  numerous  long  shoots  are  produced,  some  of  which 
are  from  2  to  2k  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  very  much 
waved.  There  are  three  varieties  of  Buda — the  green,  the  purple, 
and  the  lettuce-leaved  or  strap-leaved.  There  is  no  difference,  except 
in  colour,  between  the  green  and  the  purple  varieties ;  but  the 
lettuce-leaved  is  very  distinct,  the  blade  of  the  leaf  being  decuiTent 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  footstalk,  resembling  in  that  respect 
the  leaf  of  a  Lettuce,  or  of  Laing's  Swedish  Turnip.  As  regards  utility 
and  fertility  there  is  no  difference  ;  and  all  are  equally  hardy.  The 
Buda  of  Messrs.  Minier.  Nash  and  Nash,  and  of  Messrs.  Wrench, 
was  true ;  that  of  Messrs.  G.  Gibbs,  and  of  Messrs.  Lee,  was  Siberian ; 
and  that  of  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  was  Couve  Tronchuda.  It 
was  also  received  from  the  following  sources  perfectly  true,  under 
different  names,  thus  : — From  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
the  purple  variety  as  Asparagus  Kale.  From  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Wrench  as  Delaware.  From  Messrs.  Wrench  as  Jerusalem.  From 
A.  Henderson  &  Cattell  as  purple  Jerusalem.  The  green  variety  was 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Grant  as  Lapland  Kale,  by  Mr.  Cattell  as  Egyptian, 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  as  new  winter  Kale,  and  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris,  as  Chou  a  faucher.  The  lettuce. leaved  variety  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  Clarke  &  Sons  as  Jerusalem  Kale. 

Cottager's  Kale. — It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  cot- 
tager's Kale  is  to  preserve  its  undisputed  individuality,  as  there 
were  no  instances,  throughout  the  trial,  of  this  excellent  variety 
being  received  under  any  other  name. 

Curled  Kale. — By  far  the  most  popular  and  most  extensively 
cultivated  of  all  the  Kales  are  the  cm-led  or  Scotch  Kales,  some, 
times  also  called  Curlies,  German  Greens,  or  Borecole.  There  are 
four  distinct  forms  of  the  curled  Kale — the  dwarf  and  tall  green 
curled,  and  the  dwarf  and  tall  purple  curled.  Those  which  are  most 
generally  cultivated  are  the  green  forms ;  and  the  great  object  of 
cultivators  is  to  obtain  these  with  the  leaves  as  finely  and  as  much 
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curled  as  possible ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  so,  the  more  or  less 
is  the  stock  appreciated.  Hence  has  arisen  the  great  nnmbor  of 
names  under  which  they  are  sold.  From  Messrs.  Drummond  ;iud  Mr. 
Cattell,  the  green  form  was  received  as  Prince  of  Wales,  from  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  Carter  as  Hearting  Kale,  from  Messrs.  Hurst  as 
Cabbaging  and  Tall  Curled,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  as  Sclater's  New 
Cabbaging,  from  Messrs.  Carter  as  Feathered  Scotch  and  Abergeldi, 
from  Messrs.  Lawson  as  Superb  Parsley  Curled,  Williams'  Matchless, 
and  Pontef ract  Green  Curled,  from  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  as  Tynuing. 
ham,  from  Mr.  W.  Paul  as  Jackson's  Late  Curled,  from  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Holmes  &  Co.  as  Dwarf  Green  Curled  Handsworth,  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  as  Veitch's  Dwarf  Late  Curled,  from  Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  & 
Nash,  and  Messrs.  Beck,  as  Dwarf  Green  Curled  Canada,  from  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Dickson  as  Dickson's  Imperial  Dwarf  Curled,  and  from 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  as  New  Moss  Curled.  All  of  these  differed 
from  each  other  only  in  the  degrees  of  intensity  with  which  the  leaves 
were  curled ;  and  in  this  respect  the  New  Moss  Curled  of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden  was  remarkable.  The  Dwarf  Pm"ple  form  was  sent 
by  Messrs.  Carter  as  Jerusalem  Kale,  and  by  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
as  Lapland  j  the  Tall  Purple  from  Messrs.  Wrench  as  Brown  Bore- 
cole. 

Jersey  Kale. — This  is  also  called  Cesarean  Cow. cabbage.  Tree- 
cabbage,  and  Jersey  Borecole.  It  is  a  tall-growing  plant,  attaining 
the  height  of  ■)•  or  5  feet,  the  stem  clothed  with  long  broad  glaucous 
green  leaves  with  long  foot. stalks.  In  spring  it  thi'ows  out 
numerous  long  slender  shoots,  with  which  cattle  are  fed.  It  is  never 
grown  as  a  garden  vegetable. 

Long  Scotch  Kale.— This  was  received  from  Mr.  W.  Gorrie,  of 
Edinburgh,  as  the  true  ''  Long  Scotch  Kale."  It  is  the  normal  form 
of  the  wild  Cabbage  as  it  is  found  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  It  was 
sent  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  under  the  name  of  Couve  murciana — and 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  of  Buckmau'a  hardy  winter  Greens. 

Marrow  Kale. — This  is  the  Chou  moellier  of  the  French,  a  form 
of  the  Jersey  Kale  which  produces  a  long  thickly  swollen  stem  like 
a  gigantic  cigar,  the  swollen  part  being  filled  with  a  mass  of  tender 
pith.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Marrow  Kale,  distinguished 
as  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  small.  The  white  grows  from  4  to 
44  feet  high,  the  stem  being  smallest  at  both  ends  and  thickest  in 
the  middle,  where  it  is  about  a  foot  in  circumference  in  the  largest 
specimens. 

Milan  Kale. — The  name  by  which  this  is  often  called  is  Chou 
de  Milan.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so;  for  Chou  de  Milan  is  the 
name  given  by  the  French  to  Savoys.  Except  that  they  both  belong 
to  the  same  genus,  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  the 
Milan  Kale  and  a  Savoy.  The  Milan  Kale  produces  a  stock  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  clothed  with  plane  bluntly-toothed  leaves, 
and  terminated  by  a  close  rosette  of  leaves  forming  a  small  inci. 
pient  head.  In  spring  it  throws  out  a  large  quantity  of  fine 
succulent  shoots,  which,  when  cooked,  form  one  of  the  most 
delicious  dishes  of  the  winter-green  class  ;  and  it  is  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  plant  has  been  called  Asparagus  Kale.  From 
Messrs.  Beck  &  Co.,  G.  Gibbs,  Nutting,  Minier,  Nash,  &  Nash,  and 
Mr.  Cooper,  it  was  received  perfectly  true  under  the  correct  name. 
There  is  a  purple  variety  received  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  under  the 
name  of  Flanders  Purple. 

Palm  Kale. — The  stem  is  2  feet  to  2i  feet  high,  clothed  with 
large  oblong  obovate  leaves,  the  blade  of  which  is  decurrent  the 
whole  length  of  the  footstalk,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  curve 
gracefully  upwards  and  outwards,  giving  the  plant  the  aspect  of  a 
miniature  Palm.  In  the  spring  it  throws  out  a  profusion  of  long 
slender  shoots,  which  are  of  no  value  as  a  vegetable.  After  these 
shoots  are  produced,  the  plant  entirely  loses  its  ornamental  character. 
It  was  received  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  under  the  name  of  Chou 
Palmier. 

Ragged  Jack. — Like  the  Cottager's  Kale  this  seems  to  have  few 
synonymes.  Its  character  is  sufiiciently  distinct  to  render  it  easy  of 
identification,  being  a  very  dwarf  variety  with  a  stock  not  more  than 
4  to  6  inches  high,  and  leaves  which  are  deeply  laciniated,  the  seg- 
ments being  trifid  or  multifid.  It  is  generally  of  purple  colour,  and 
occasionally  green.  In  the  spring  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
tender  shoots,  which  are  much  esteemed  as  a  vegetable.  It  was 
received  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  as  Camberwell  Borecole. 

Siberian  Kale,— This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  sprouting  Kales.  It  is  also  very  distinct,  and  can  never  be 
confounded  with  any  other  variety.  The  stock  is  very  dwarf,  being 
only  4  to  6  inches  high.  The  foliage  is  always  green.  The  leaves 
are  sinuated,  coarsely  serrated,  and  plaited  on  the  margin.  In  spring 
it  produces  a  large  crop  of  tender  shoots,  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  in 
length.  This  is  one  of  the  varieties  the  nomenclature  of  which  is 
very  confused.  From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  it  was  received  quite 
true   as  '•  .Siberian"   or   Lapland ;    from    Messrs.   Wrench,    Sutton, 


William  Paul,  Lee,  and  Nutting,  it  was  received  under  the  name  of 
Asparagus  Kale,  from  Mr.  G.  Gibbs  as  Buda  Kale,  from  Messrs.  Nut- 
ting, A.  Henderson,  Cattell  and  Drummond,  as  Delaware,  from 
Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  &  Nash,  Sutton,  G.  Gibbs,  Lee,  Carter,  and 
Cooper,  as  Jerusalem,  from  Messrs.  Carter  as  Acme,  and  from  Mr. 
Cattell  as  Curled  Jerusalem. 

Woburn  Kale.— This  closely  resembles  the  wild  Cabbage,  and 
long  Scotch  Kale ;  but  it  appears  to  be  of  a  more  perennial  character. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  as,  indeed,  all  the  other  varieties 
may  ;  but  it  is  more  woody  and  shrub-like  in  its  growth.  It  is  not 
worth  cultivating,  except  in  very  northern  and  exposed  situations,  as 
it  is  very  hardy,  and  will  stand  more  rigorous  winters  than  perhaps 
any  of  the  other  varieties. — Proceerlinijs  Ro>j.  Hort.  Soc. 


Broccoli  Culture. — Broccoli  in  some  shape,  and  Mushrooms  in 
plenty,  are  two  things  indispensable  at  Burghley.  Just  now  we  have 
a  good  stock  of  Walcheron,  well  covered  with  Fern — the  best  of  all 
protections  for  outside  things,  followed  by  Snow's  Broccoli,  also 
covered  up.  For  my  first  crop  of  Walcheren  I  sow  the  seed  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  plant  (under  handlights)  the  first  week  in 
October  all  the  large  plants,  reserving  the  small  ones  for  three-light 
boxes,  which  give  me  a  succession  from  the  first  week  in  June  until 
the  last  in  July.  These  are  followed  by  a  pinch  of  seed  sown  inside 
in  February,  which  comes  into  use  in  August.  In  March  we  make  a 
sowing  on  a  south  border,  and  another  the  first  week  in  May ;  and 
by  picking  out  all  the  best  plants  first,  leaving  the  smaller  fry  for 
the  last  batch,  we  are  enabled  to  keep  well  on  until  Christmas.  The 
land  cannot  be  too  highly  tilled  for  Cauliflower,  trenching  and 
manuring  being  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  for  spring  Broccoli  the 
case  is  different.  We  want  good  stocky  plants.  They  are  the 
following  crop  after  the  early  Potatoes  are  cleared,  and  the  firmer 
the  land  the  better.  We  strike  the  lines  3  feet  apart,  and  plant 
2  feet  6  inches  apart  in  the  row,  one  man  making  the  holes  with  a 
crowbar,  and  another  dropping  in  the  plants.  The  only  planting 
required  is  to  well  wash  the  dry  earth  into  the  holes,  filling  them 
level  with  the  ground  ;  and  they  seldom  require  any  more  water. 
We  never  lift  or  lay  in  our  Broccoli,  the  plants  being  sturdy  and 
hardy,  but  in  severe  weather  we  cover  the  whole  with  Fern,  the  wind, 
rain,  &c.,  washing  them  down  to  the  fatal  spot — the  neck,  and  thus 
preserving  them.  The  following  varieties  keep  us  supplied  with 
Broccoli  nearly  the  whole  year  round: — Snow's  Winter  White; 
Osborne's,  a  real  good  thing ;  Early  Malta ;  Frogmore  Improved  ; 
for  early  spring,  say  January  to  April,  when  we  have  Ellester's 
White  Protecting,  Hibbe's  Royal  Alfred;  and  for  latest  of  all, 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  the  best  of  all  Broccolis  for  late  work. — R.  Oilberf, 
in  Florist  and  Pomoloriist. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Sutton  s  Red-skmned  Flourball  Potato.— Several  correspondents  wi-ite 
in  praise  of  this  P  otato  as  being  free  from  disease,  and  in  every  way  of  fine 
quality. 

Horseradish.— It  may  not  be  generally  knoTvn,  that  by  placing  leaves  or 
litter  on  the  tops  of  Horseradish  crowns  2  feet  or  so  thick,  the  plants  grow 
through  them  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  makin?  small  white  roots  the  thick- 
ness of  one's  finger,  which  are  as  tender  as  spring  Radishes,  and  a  great  step  in 
advance  of  the  tough  stringy  stuff  usually  supplied  with  our  roast  beef. 
— R.  Gilbert. 

Salad  Culture.— On  examining  some  salads  in  a  market  garden  a  'short 
time  ago,  we  were  struck  by  the  difference  which  existed  between  different 
squares  in  which  they  were  planted.  Some  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
sown  long  before  the  others,  and  of  having  been  better  tended,  but  such  had 
not  been  the  case,  the  increased  vigour  being  simply  due  to  a  slight  coating  of  old 
tan,  with  which  the  soil  was  covered.  Where  the  soil  had  been  covered  with 
straw,  the  plants  were  not  nearly  so  fine  as  where  the  tan  was  used. — Revue 
Horticoh. 

Mushroom  Spawn.— The  best  spawn  I  ever  used  was  some  that  had  been 
kept  above  a  warm  and  dry  place  for  two  years  or  more.  It  became  as  hard  as 
a  board,  and  had  to  be  broken  up  with  a  hammer  when  wanted  for  spawning  the 
beds.  I  find  also,  that  spawn  kept  in  this  way  produces  Mushrooms  sooner  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  have  seen  the  Mushrooms  up  iu  four  weeks 
from  the  date  of  spawning,  and  have  gathered  plants  in  six  weeks— about  the 
period,  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  spawn  requires  to  run.  Many  Mushroom 
growers  make  a  mistake  in  spawning  their  beds  at  too  low  a  temperature,  say 
at  75'-'.  This  temperature  will  do,  but  a  temperature  of  SS"^  is  iierfectly  safe, 
will  cause  the  spawn  to  I'un  sooner,  and  will  give  quicker  returns.— ,T.  S.' 
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THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 


ILLUMINATION  OF  DINNER  TABLES. 
Where  flowers  are  much  used  for  decorating  dining  tables,  it 
is  important  tliat  there  should  be  some  tixed  and  suitable 
means  of  lighting  the  room.  ¥ov  this  purpose  there  is  nothing 
more  convenient  than  gaslights,  provided  that  the  gas  is  of 
good  (juality  and  the  room  is  well  ventilated.  Assuming  that 
these  conditions  have  been  secured,  the  position  or  distribution 
of  the  lights  next  demands  consideration,  and  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  more  attention  thau  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  too  often  the  case  that'chandeliors,  for  instance,  are  chosen 
more  for  the  bea'ity  of  their  appearance  by  daylight  than  for 
their  provisos  after  dark.  The  best  chandelier 
for  a  dining-room  that  I  have  yet  seen  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  eugraving. 
It  is  put  up  in  a  room  24  feet  square  by  18  feet 
high,  where  the  dining-table  commonly  used 
is  a  round  one,  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  suit- 
able for  eight  to  ten  persons.  When  a  larger 
party  is  expected,  the  top  of  the  table  is  taken 
off  and  replaced  by  a  round  one  of  lOj  feet 
diameter,  capable  of  seating  eighteen  guests. 
I  am  particular  in  giving  these  dimensions, 
because  they  influenced  the  size  and  propor- 
tions of  this  chandelier,  which  was  specially 
made  for  the  i-oom,  and  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  floral  decoration  of  round  diuing- 
tables.  Being  hollow  in  the  middle,  it  admits 
of  very  tall  arrangements  being  used  in  the 
centre  of  the  larger  table,  or  of  a  Palm  being 
placed  there,  without  being  injured  by  prox- 
imity to  a  gas-jet,  and  without  the  lower  parts 
of  the  plant  or  vase  being  thrown  into  shade 
by  the  upper  parts,  which  is  usually  the  case 
with  most  chandeliers.  But  in  this  one  (which 
has  eight  lights)  the  opposite  burners  are  5 
feet  apart,  while  every  burner  is  iiearly  2  feet 
off  from  the  next  one.  The  efi'eot  of  this  wide 
distribution  of  the  burners  is,  that  shade  is 
scarcely  perceptible  anywhere,  that  cast  by  any 
one  burner  being  overpowered  by  the  light  of 
the  other  seven  Ijuruers.  Another  advantage, 
and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  of 
placing  the 
lights  so  far 
apart  from 
each  other,  is 
thatthe  illumi- 
nation of  the 
table  and  its 
decorations  is 
lessglaringand 
more  evenly 
distributed,not 
only  over  the 
table,  but  also 
over  the  whole 
room. 

W.  T.  P. 


placed  on  a  little  heap  of  moss  or  turf,  and  care  is  taken  to  liave  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  in  the  saucers  tlius  prepared,  but  which  in 
any  ease  must  not  e.^ceed  half  the  depth  of  the  saucer.  When  the 
bulbs  are  placed  the  saucers  must  bo  put  in  some  dark  spot, 
the  same  as  is  generally  done  when  bulbous  plants  are  cultivated 
in  vases  or  bottles.  A  cellar  or  cupboard  are  good  positions. 
Darkness  and  also  a  temperature  a  little  elevated,  and  above 
all  damp  and  regular,  are  conditions  propitious  to  the  emission  of 
the  roots.  When  these  are  sulficiently  numerous  and  developed 
the  saucers  are  taken  to  a  very  light  place  (where  the  frost  cannot 
touch  them).  The  Triteleias  thus  treated  flower  about  three  months 
after  the  bulbs  are  planted.  These  ornamental  saucers  can  be  made 
even  prettier,  by  sowing  some  seeds  of  line  grasses  ;  but  they  ought 
to  be  sown  at  least  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  the  bulbs  are 
planted.  A  simple  border  of  these  round  the  saucer  is  more  elegant 
than  the  result  of  seeds  of  the  same  kind  sown 
all  over,  which  causes  much  confusion.  The  com. 
mon  Mosses  (Hypnum  and  similar  kinds)  are 
very  good  for  this  pni-pose,  but  those  of  the 
Sphagnum  species  are  the  best.  The  Triteleia  tini- 
flora  is,  of  all  the  bulbous  plants  we  have  tried  this 
treatment  on,  the  one  which  springs  up  soonest. 
We  believe  that  all  bulbous  plants  can  be  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner,  such  as  Squills,  Hyacinths,  Omi. 
thogalums  (Star  of  Bethlehem),  Persian  Iris,  Nar- 
cissus, Tulips,  &c.  The  Tulips  remain  for  some 
time  before  the  emission  of  their  roots ;  but 
when  this  commences  they  grow  very  quickly, 
and  their  leaves  and  flowers  develop  themselves 
rapidly  and  produce  most  satisfactory  results. — • 
Rei'uc  Hodicole. 


THE  TRITELEIA  UNIPLORA  IN  MOSS. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  Febi'uary  it  was  remarkable  to  see  at 
20,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris,  handsome  saucers  iillcd  with  fresh 
mosses  or  turf  of  a  beautiful  bright  green,  on  which  shone  the  elegant 
colours  of  the  flowers  of  Triteleia  uniflora,  a  pretty  Liliaceous  plant 
of  Texas,  which  is  well  known,  and  which  is  largely  culti- 
vated for  its  pretty  blossoms.  It  is,  however,  the  first  time 
we  have  heard  of  its  being  cultivated  in  this  manner,  so  we 
think  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  instructions  on  the  means 
employed  to  obtain  these  results.  The  best  time  for  planting  the 
bulbs  of  the  Triteleia  in  moss  is  November  or  December,  but  they 
will  succeed  if  planted  early  in  January.  The  manner  of  planting  is 
as  simple  as  possible.  Take  some  pieces  of  common  Moss  in  its 
natural  state  ;  if  too  dry  it  must  be  wetted,  and  then  fill  the  plates 
or  saucers  destined  for  this  pretty  plant.     The  bulbs  are  simply 


the  Rose.  The  ear 
notes  of  multitudes 
increase    in    melody 


Persian  Roses.— Persia  is  the  very  homo  of 
the  Hoses,  and  eastern  travellers  have  often  referred 
to  their  wonderful  profusion,  especially  in  cultivated 
gardens.  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter,  speaking  of  one  of 
the  royal  palaces  of  Persia,  says:  "On  my  first 
entering  this  bower  of  the  fairy. land,  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  two  Rose  trees,  full  fourteen 
feet  high,  laden  with  thousands  of  flowers,  in  every 
degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  delicacy  of 
scent  that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  ex. 
quisite  perfume.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  in  no 
country  in  the  world  does  the  Rose  grow  in  such 
perfection  as  in  Persia ;  in  no  country  is  it  so  culti- 
vated and  prized  by  the  natives.      Their    gardens 

and  courts  are 
crowded  by  its 
plants,  their 
rooms  orna. 
mented  with 
vases  filled  with 
its  gathered 
bunches,  and' 
every  bath  strewn 
with  the  full- 
blown flowers 
plucked  from  the 
ever  -  replenished 

stems 

But  in  this  deli- 
cious  garden    of 
Negaaristan,   the 
eye  and  the  smell 
are  not  the   only 
senses  regaled  by 
the    presence   of 
is    enchanted    by    the    wild    and    beautiful 
of    nightingales,    whose    warbling    seem    to 
and   softness   with    the   unfolding     of     their 
ilere,  indeed,  the  stranger  is  powerfully  reminded 


favourite  flowers. 

that  he  is  in  the  genuine  country  of  the  nightingale  aud  the  Rose." 
Sir  William  Ouseley  accompanied  his  brother,  the  ambassador,  on  a 
visit  to  a  man  of  high  rank,  at  Teheran,  and  though  there  was  a  great 
profusion  of  meat  and  fruits  at  this  entertainment,  "  it  might,"  he 
says,  "  have  been  styled  the  feast  of  Roses,  for  the  floor  of  the  great 
hall,  or  open. fronted  talar  was  spread  in  the  middle,  and  in  the 
recress,  with  Roses,  forming  the  figures  of  cypress. trees.  Roses 
decorated  all  the  candlesticks,  which  also  were  quite  numerous.  The 
surface  of  the  hawz,  or  reservoir  of  water,  was  completely  covered 
with  Rose. leaves,  which  were  scattered  on  the  principal  walks  leading 
to  the  mansion.   The  surface  of  the  reservoir  was  so  entirely  covered 
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with  Rose-leaves  that  the  water  was  visible  only  when  stirred 
by  the  air,  and  by  the  servants,  during  the  entertainment,  con- 
tinnally  scattering  fresh  Roses  both  npon  the  water  and  the  floor 
of  the  hall." 


THE    HOUSEHOLD. 

CABBAGE. 
The  Cabbage  is  in  many  houses  a  forbidden  dish,  because  the 
odours  which  arise  from  its  cooking  are  so  obnoxious,  bat  if 
these  directions  are  followed,  there  will  not  be  much  if  any  cum. 
plaint :  Quarter  the  Cabbage  the  night  before  it  is  required,  and 
remove  the  hard  stalk  :  wash  it  well,  and  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Next  morning  change  the  water,  and  when  ready  to  cook,  skim  out 
the  Cabbage  into  a  large  pot  of  boiling  water,  with  a  small  tea. 
spoonful  of  saleratus  added  to  it.  Boil  steadily  for  forty  or  fifty 
minutes,  but  take  care  that  the  water  does  not  boil  over  upon  the 
range  or  cooking  stove,  for  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  very 
disagreeable  odour  which  fills  the  house.  If  you  are  cooking  cornccl 
beef  at  the  same  time,  after  skimming  it  thoroughly  you  can  add  a 
pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiling  to  the  Cabbage,  as  some  like 
the  meaty  flavour,  and  if  there  is  no  beef  liquor  at  hand,  a  piece  of  beef 
suet  will  answer  the  purpose ;  but  Cabbage  should  never  be  boiled 
in  the  same  vessel  with  salted  meat,  as  it  spoils  the  flavour  of  both. 
When  the  Cabbage  is  so  well  boiled  that  it  will  easily  mash  with  a  knife 
skim  it  out  into  a  colander,  and  press  out  all  the  water,  and  season 
it  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Prepared  in  this  way.  Cabbage 
really  becomes  an  inviting  dish,  and  is  a  very  healthy  one.  It  is 
because  it  has  so  often  been  badly  cooked,  that  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute.  If  }-ou  prefer  to  have  the  Cabbage  more  in  shape,  it  can 
only  be  halved,  and  the  hard  stalk  cut  out ;  then  tie  it  up  in  a  piece 
of  coarse  muslin,  and  boil  for  one  hour,  always  putting  it  into 
boiling  water  at  first. — CnUiratur. 


A  New  Process  of  Preserving  Fruit. — A  description  is 
given  in  an  American  paper  of  one  of  the  evaporators  in  New  Jersey, 
whore  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  description  are  preserved  by  the 
Alden  process.  Three  hundred  bushels  of  Apples  are  just  now  being 
run  through  the  mill  each  and  every  day,  and  Peaches,  Plums, 
Grapes,  &c.,  came  in  for  their  share  of  notice  in  their  respective 
seasons.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  works  cars  were  loading,  and  there 
was  all  around  swift  movement,  indicative  of  business  enterprise. 
Orders  from  Government  at  present  occupy  attention.  The  point  is, 
that  a  soldier  going  out  to  fight  the  Indians  can  carry  in  his  pocket 
evaporated  vegetables  and  fruit  enough  to  last  him  a  month  or  more. 
By  this  excellent  process  it  is  rendered  possible  and  profitable  to 
save  crops,  however  large  they  may  be,  and  however  low  the  prices. 
Before  such  processes  were  invented,  in  plentiful  j'ears  the  fruit  used 
to  go  to  the  pigs. 

Champignons  Farces. — This  delicious  dish,  known  te  all 
cooks  in  France,  is  easily  prepared  and  much  relished.  Take  Mush, 
rooms,  large  or  small,  according  to  taste  ;  wash,  bnt  do  not  soak 
them  ;  dry  them  well,  and  finally  skin  them.  Cut  off  and  mince  the 
stalks,  and  add  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  of  chopped  Parsley  and  the 
same  of  Shallots,  also  chopped  fine ;  dry  the  mince  by  squeezing  it 
in  a  clean  cloth,  and  cook  it  for  five  minutes  with  butter  melted  with 
a  little  stock,  or  boiii7io/i ;  when  the  sauce  is  done,  pour  it  over  the 
Mushrooms  laid  in  a  buttered  tin  or  plate,  and  place  them  in  an  oven 
or  Dutch  oven,  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  delicacy  of  this  and 
many  other  dishes  depends  npon  whether  the  cook  knows  how  to 
make  sauce  ;  the  best  mode  in  this  case  being  that  which  is  called 
roiii-  in  the  French  cuisine,  which  is  as  follows  : — Melt  fresh  butter  in 
a  small  saucepan,  and  stir  in  two. thirds  of  its  own  weight  of  fine 
flour  ;  when  completely  mixed,  let  the  saucepan  stand  for  at  least  an 
hour,  in  hot  cinders,  stirring  the  butter  occasionally  with  a  wooden 
spoon  ;  if  for  brown  sauces  let  it  stand  two  hours,  instead  of  one,  on 
the  cinders.  The  roite  may  be  used  immediately  or  put  away  in  a 
covered  pipkin,  slightly  buttered  for  future  occasions.  Butter  thus 
melted  blends  agreeably  with  all  sauces,  and  forms  a  delightful  con. 
trast  to  the  pasty  stuff  often  served  for  melted  butter. 


Cocoanut  Pudding.— Soak  tor  two  hours  in  a  pint  and  a  lialf  of  milk  a  tea- 
cupful  of  fine  liread-crumbs  anil  the  grated  meat  of  a  cocoa-nut,  then  add  the 
well-beaten  yolks  and  whites  of  six  eggs,  a  teacupful  of  sugar,  the  grated  rind 
of  a  lemon,  and  a  pint  and  a  halt  of  milk.  Stir  well  together  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  Like  all  other  custards,  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven 
long  enough  to  become  watery. 

A  New  Winter  Salad.— Ordinary  Buckwheat,  such  as  we  give  to  fowls, 
grown  in  a  morleiately  warm  greenhouse,  and  cut  like  Mustard  when  about 
2  or  :i  inches  high,  makes  a  delicious  winter  salad,  a  combination  of  Lettuce 
and  (jorn-salad  in  flavour.  It  can  be  grown  in  pans  nil  the  year  round  without 
the  least  trouble,  and  even  when  Lettuces  are  plentiful  will  be  found  a  very  I 
desirable  addition  to  the  salad  bowl.— W.  H.  Cullingfobd,  Xenslm/tuii.  I 
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Flower  Garden.— Plants  of  Berberis  Darwinii  and  Aqui. 
folium  form  lovely  objects  just  now,  both  in  the  front  of  shrub, 
beries  and  as  isolated  specimens  on  lawns.  Amongst  dwarf. growing 
plants,  few  can  at  present  equal  some  of  our  hardy  Heaths,  which 
are  very  effective  ;  but  should  there  be  in  any  case  a  lack  of  flowers 
the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  if  plants  of  Daisies,  Aconites,  Arabis, 
Saxifrages,  Alyssums,  Pansies,  Ac,  are  lifted  with  good  roots  from 
the  reserve  gi'onnd,  and  transplanted  to  where  they  are  required  to 
bloom.  Indeed  Daisies  may  be  lifted  with  good  balls  before  winter 
sets  in,  and  placed  in  lines  about  six  inches  apart  in  a  bed  of  ashes, 
purposely  for  spring  transplanting.  Aconites  grown  in  pots  until 
they  come  into  flower  can  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground,  to 
make  up  vacancies  or  to  supply  colour.  If  roots  of  Fennel  plants 
were  placed  as  centres  in  beds  as  soon  as  the  summer  beddin"-  plants 
were  removed,  they  will  now  be  producing  most  beautiful  foliage 
and  among  such  plants  none  are  so  effective  as  F.  gigantea,  but 
tingitana  and  glauca  may  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Poly, 
anthuses  and  Primroses  of  various  kinds,  even  although  in  bloom 
may  be  shifted  to  where  they  are  most  required.  On  some  kinds  of 
herbaceous  plants  the  old  flower. stems  should  be  left,  unless  they 
are  growing  in  prominent  positions,  as  the  dead  spray  is  of  im. 
portance  in  protecting  the  crowns  of  the  plants  from  frost.  This  is 
particularly  requisite  this  season,  as  some  of  the  plants  have  already 
begun  to  grow.  The  hardier  sorts  of  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
lifted,  divided,  and  replanted.  Periwinkles  should  now  be  lifted,  and 
ti-ansplanted  under  the  shade  of  trees  ;  St.  John's  Wort  and  Irish 
Ivy  are  also  plants  admirably  suited  for  snch  work,  and  will  grow  and 
flourish  where  grass  will  not  thrive.  Place  some  sifted  ashes  around 
the  necks  of  plants  likely  to  suffer  from  frost.  Keep  the  crowns  of 
Funkias  well  protected  with  leaves,  cocoa. nut  fibre,  or  ashes.  Be 
prepared  for  protecting  plants  in  borders,  and  shrubs  and  climbers 
on  walls.  Do  not  prune  any  shrubs  that  are  comparatively  tender 
until  warmer  weather  sets  in,  for  they  are  too  far  advanced  already, 
and  pruning  would  only  assist  further  progress,  as  well  as  liability 
to  injury  from  frost.  Hardy  deciduous  shrubs  may,  however,  still 
be  pruned. 

Conservatories. — Before  growth  begins  afresh  in  the  case  of 
greenhouse  climbers,  let  them  be  pruned  and  thinned,  so  that  the 
young  shoots  may  break  away  strongly.  Specimen  Heaths,  Chore, 
zemas,  Brachysemas,  and  some  other  plants  are  advancing  too 
hurriedly,  i.e.,  if  intended  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition  ;  therefore 
remove  them  from  their  present  quarters  to  houses  having  a  north 
or  east  aspect,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  to  the  coolest  part  of  the 
conservatory.  Those  that  are  not  to  be  repotted  this  season  should 
be  properly  staked  ;  any  that  are  shifted,  however,  should  have  all 
old  stakes  taken  out  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  and  if  any  of  the 
present  ones  be  used  they  must  be  repointed.  Shift  Calceolarias 
and  Cinerarias  when  necessary.  Sow,  if  not  already  done,  some 
Cyclamen  seeds.  Start  a  few  Fuchsias  into  growth  for  spring  and 
early  summer  blooming.  Put  in  any  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  that 
may  be  required ;  if  sufficient  stock  has  been  obtained,  transfer 
the  old  plants  to  the  open  border.  Examine  all  soft-wooded  plants, 
and  remove  decaying  portions.  Keep  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums 
near  the  glass  in  cool  airy  houses.  All  evergreen  plants,  especially 
Azaleas,  should  be  gone  over  occasionally,  and  should  have  all 
decaying  leaves  removed  from  them.  Maintain  a  good  succession 
of  blooming  plants  from  the  forcing  pits,  and  continue  to  introduce 
according  to  the  demand  and  convenience  another  supply  to  take 
their  place.  Syringing  twice  a-day  assists  the  bursting  into  growth 
of  the  buds  of  shrubs,  and  a  hasty  formation  and  development  of 
their  flowers.  Hyacinths,  even  under  the  coolest  possible  treatment, 
have  already  pushed  up  their  leaves,  which  are  2  inches  above 
the  pots,  and  their  flower. spikes  are  formed.  To  ensure  success, 
transfer  them  from  their  outdoor  pinnging  material  to  a  moderately 
cool  pit.  Arrange  them  on  the  side  shelves,  admit  air  freely,  and 
keep  them  comparatively  dark  by  shading  thickly  with  mats. 

Stoves. — AUamandas,  Dipladenias,  Stephanotises,  Bougainvilleas, 
and  Clerodendrons  (climbing  ones)  should  be  cut  back  at  once  if  not 
already  done,  and  repotted  as  soon  as  convenient,  but  not  encouraged 
to  make  growth.  Keep  the  soil  pretty  dry  even  after  potting,  insert 
the  principal  stakes,  and  preserve  the  young  growths  from  getting 
broken.  Plants  of  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbia  jacquinia3flora  done 
blooming  should  be  stored  away  on  back  shelves  under  the  stages,  or 
in  any  other  place  where  they  can  be  kept  dry  in  an  intermediate 
house  or  coolest  end  of  the  stove.  Aphelandras  done  flowering  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Do  not  allow  any  young  plants  to 
suffer  from  want  of  root  room,  but  give  them  a  shift  as  soon  as  they 
require  it.     Of  stove  bulbous  plants  at  rest  start  a  few  into  growth, 
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and  keep  those  already  breaking  into  leaf  in  a  nice  growing  tern, 
perature.  Syringe  daily  and  maintain  a  high  temperature  in  the 
Gardenia  honso  whero  the  plants  are  late  in  coming  into  bloom. 

Orchids. — From  amongst  these  the  warmest  nooks  in  our  con. 
eervatories  are  being  supplied  with  their  most  showy  flowers. 
Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  and  Coelogynes  are  in  great  beauty, 
and  these,  together  with  Phaliunopsids,  furnish  masses  of  white  flowers, 
orange  and  crimson  and  allied  colours  being  furnished  by  Masde- 
vallias,  Adas,  Sophronitis,  Epidendruras,  Barkerias,  &c.,  whilst 
Cattleyas,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  La)lias,  Deudrobiums,  Phajus, 
Restrejiias,  &c.,  afford  an  immense  variety  of  both  colour  and  form. 
Prepare  materials  for  a  general  potting  next  month  and  the  succeed. 
ing  one.  Begin  to  pot  as  soon  as  practicable  Odontoglossums, 
Miltonias,  Masdevallias,  &c.,  and  those  not  requiring  this  at  present 
should  be  top-dressed.  Any  Calanthes  not  yet  placed  at  rest  should 
be  laid  on  their  sides  and  kept  dry.  As  soon  as  any  appearance  of 
growth  presents  itself  in  the  earliest  rested  plants,  repot  them  and 
place  them  under  growing  conditions.  Keep  Pleiones  in  a  nice 
growing 'state  ;  any  of  the  varieties  that  have  not  finished  blooming 
should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  their  last  flowers  are  past.  Maintain 
a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  in  all  the  Orchid  houses,  other- 
wise Phalaenopsids  and  other  long  aerial  rooted  species  will 
Buffer. 

Indoor  Fruit  and  Forcing  Department. — Pine  plants 
intended  for  starting  next  month  should  have  the  temperature 
increased  a  little,  but  no  extra  watering  should  bo  given  to  the 
roots.  Supply  those  throwing  up  and  those  swelling  fruit  with 
both  atmospheric  and  root  moisture.  Do  not  disbud  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  too  mnch  at  first,  but  syringe  daily  all  trees  started 
into  growth,  before  or  after  flowering ;  but  do  not,  under  any  cir. 
cumstances,  apply  the  syringe  to  trees  in  flower  at  this  season.  For 
Cherries,  heat  produced  from  fermenting  material  is  most  congeuial 
to  their  wants ;  and  their  roots,  when  plunged  in  it,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  a  little  extra  heat.  Top-dress  the  pots  with  good 
loam  and  thoioughly  decayed  manure.  The  May  Duke  is  a  nseful 
sort  for  early  forcing.  Maintain  a  brisk  temperature  in  Vineries 
where  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  Stop,  thin,  and  remove  shoots  as 
required.  Attend  to  timely  thinning  of  the  berries,  moisture,  and 
proper  temperature.  Muscats  in  bloom  require  5"  higher  tempera- 
ture than  Hamburghs.  Strawberries  required  to  throw  up  their 
flower-spikes  should  be  kept  rather  dry  for  a  short  time,  to  induce 
them  to  do  so,  but  water  freely  after  the  fruit  has  set.  Keej)  up 
successional  supplies  of  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  Dandelions, 
Lettuces,  Endive,  Chicory,  Chives,  Tarragon,  Mint,  small  salads, 
young  Onions,  Carrots,  Radishes,  &c.  For  these  prepare  hot.beds, 
and  utilise  any  already  put  up. 

Hardy  Frviit  and  Kitchen  Garden  Department.— Proceed 

with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  wall  trees,  sucb  as  Plums,  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  Apricots  ;  aud  all  standards,  if  not  already  done,  should 
be  pruned  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Moss  growing  on  the  stems 
of  old  trees  should  be  scrubbed  off,  aud  afterwards  the  trees  and 
large  branches  should  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  lime-water,  soot, 
and  brine.-  Root-prune  over- vigorous  ti'ees,  taking  care  not  to 
encroach  too  severely  on  the  roots.  Cut  off  shoots  to  be  used  as 
scions  in  grafting,  and  insert  their  ends  in  soil  in  some  well-shel- 
tered situation.  Head  back  stocks,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  without 
being  cut  until  the  sap  is  in  active  circulation,  the  bark  commonly 
dies  back  a  little  below  the  wound.  Freely  expose  Lettuces,  Cauli- 
flowers, &c.,  in  frames  in  favourable  weather,  protecting  them  from 
frost  at  night.  Plant  in  dry  groiind  Ash-leaf  Kidney  Potatoes,  and 
make  new  plantations  of  Horseradish  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 
Sow  some  Parsley  on  a  sheltered  spot,  also  some  of  Wood's  Frame 
Radishes  on  a  south  wall  border  ;  Early  Hoim  Carrots  may  be  treated 
the  same  as  Radishes.  Some  Early  Dutch  Turnips  may  likewise  be 
sown  on  a  warm  border.  Avoid  sowing  anything  on  sodden  soils,  as 
much  harm  is  done  by  so  doing,  and  whole  crops  f  requenti}'  lost. 

NURSERIES. 

Indoor  Department.— The  grafting  of  Tea,  Noisette,  and  other 
Roses  should  now  be  proceeded  with,  using  the  Manetti  stock  for 
the  purpose.  Side  or  cleft  grafting  is  the  best  method,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  stocks  should  be  established  in  60-3i7.ed  pots  and 
decapitated  previously  to  the  scions  being  afiixed.  Tie  them  on 
ivith  worsted,  over  which  put  a  covering,  consisting  of  pitch  with 
a  little  bees'  wax,  and  a  piece  of  a  tallow  candle  mixed  with  it.  If  the 
pots  containing  the  plants  are  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  have  a 
moderate  bottom  heat,  and  a  temperature  of  from  55^  to  G.5^  be 
applied,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  Permit  shoots  to  spring 
from  the  stocks  unrestricted  until  the  scions  have  formed  leaves 
sufficiently  strong  to  elaborate  the  sap,  when  all  shoots  from  the 
Manetti   should  be  rnbbed  off  and   in  future  kept  from  appearing. 


Take  indoors  Rhododendrons  for  grafting  |nirposes,  and  lift  a  few 
more  from  the  open  ground,  which  should  be  potted  into  4  or  6 
inch  pots  for  autumn  grafting.  Rhododendrons,  however,  like  most 
other  plants,  thrive  best  when  grafted  in  spring.  The  grafting  of 
Camellias  should  now  be  proceeded  with ;  but  in  their  case,  as  in 
that  of  evergreen  plants  in  general,  do  not  cut  them  over  like 
Roses ;  on  the  contrary,  affix  the  scions  to  the  sides  of  the  shoots 
or  stem  by  removing  a  small  piece  of  the  bark  and  wood,  cutting 
downwards ;  and  at  the  base  of  this  longitudinal  cut,  leave  a  niche 
to  prevent  the  scion  from  slipping  down  ;  then  tie  the  scion  firmly 
in  its  place  with  a  piece  of  matting,  worsted,  or  other  soft  material. 
Autumn-grafted  Ivies  may  now  be  turned  out  into  cold  frames, 
or  plunged  amongst  coooa-nut  fibre  at  the  bottom  of  a  north 
wall.  Do  not  remove  the  tops  of  the  plants  yet,  because  the  scions 
have  not  sufficiently  attached  tliemselves  to  be  able  to  properly 
utilise  the  sap.  The  spring  grafting  of  Ivies  may  now  be  begun  if  a 
little  start  is  given  to  the  plants.  Young  Oak  stocks  potted  in 
sixty-sized  pots  may  be  kept  under  the  stages  of  a  cool  pit  if  not 
liable  to  drip,  and  the  finer  kinds  grafted  on  them  after  they  have 
started  into  growth.  Graft  now  all  the  finer  kinds  of  Dajjhnes, 
using  D.  pontica  or  D.  Mezereum  for  stocks.  Daphnes  require  to 
bo  kept  in  close  frames  in  an  intermediate  house.  Autumn  grafted 
Hollies  may  be  removed  from  the  pits  to  sheltered  positions  out  of 
doors  and  treated  like  Ivies.  Autumn  inserted  cuttings  of  various 
kinds  of  Conifers,  Euonymuses,  Euryas,  Hollies,  &c.,  should  still  be 
kept  rather  close  and  in  very  gently  heated  pits.  Do  not  interfere 
with  Japanese  Maples  that  were  layered  in  pots  sunk  in  beds  indoors 
in  autumn  until  after  active  growth  has  commenced,  for  then  they 
form  most  of  their  roots,  an  operation  in  which  they  are  aided  by 
being  left  adhering  to  their  parents.  Any  time  throughout  the  early 
summer  they  may  be  partially,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
wholly  severed  from  their  parent  stocks,  so  that  the  latter  may  have 
sufficient  time  to  perfect  and  ripen  their  j'oung  wood,  which  may  be 
similarly  layered  early  in  autumn.  Cuttings  of  Box,  the  common 
kinds  of  Ivies,  Portugal  Laurels,  Bays,  Laurustinuses,  and  many 
others  inserted  in  autumn  under  haudlights  in  well  sheltered  corners, 
or  between  hedges,  should  have  the  protection  of  a  mat  in  cold 
nights.  If  the  handlights  are  made  so  as  afford  ventilation  at  top, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  tilting  up  the  lights  at  any  time  during 
the  winter. 

Outdoor  Department. — The  ground  between  rows  of  Conifers 
not  intended  to  be  removed  this  spriug  should  be  dug  over,  but  not 
so  as  to  injure  the  roots.  Chickweed  and  other  pests  of  that  kind 
have  grown  so  freely  this  winter  that  a  rough  weeding  is  necessary 
before  digging,  otherwise  the  overturning  of  the  soil  simply  means 
transplanting  the  weeds.  When  the  layers  of  deciduous  plants,  such 
as  Limes,  Planes,  Poplars,  Cornuses,  &c.,  are  sufficiently  rooted  they 
should  be  removed  and  transplanted,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  ground 
being  dug,  and  last  year's  wood  being  layered  a  little  later  in  the 
season.  Insert  cuttings  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  in  sheltered 
places,  such  as  in  narrow  borders,  at  the  baseof  walls  or  hedges,  in  rows 
6  inches  apart,  and  an  inch  or  thereabout  between  the  cuttings,  which 
should  consist  of  last  year's  wood  cut  into  pieces  from  6  to  9  inches 
long.  Lime,  Poplars,  Elders,  Weigelas,  Spirteas,  such  as  prunifolia, 
Ribes,  Deutzias, Cornuses,  Buddleas,  deciduous  Magnolias,  Viburnums, 
Jasminums,  such  asnudiflorum.  Willows,  and  many  other  plants,  may 
be  increased  from  cuttings  inserted  in  this  way,  between  January  and 
March.  Retain  the  covering  of  Birch  branches  and  other  material 
laid  overbeds  of  seedling]  Rhododrendrons,  Arbutuses,  Cotoneasters. 
&o. ;  and  should  hard  frost  come  give  some  additional  covering  if 
necessary.  Transplant  Conifers  of  various  ages,  but  not  so  thickly 
as  to  touch  one  another  in  the  rows. 

MARKET  GARDENS. 
Continue  the  manuring  and  digging  of  such  ground  as  can  be  worked  ; 
towards  the  east  and  south-east  of  London,  however,  many  fields 
are  yet  flooded  some  feet  in  depth,  particularly  between  Stratford 
and  Lea  Bridge,  where  little  is  to  be  seen  but  water,  not  only 
obstructing  outdoor  garden  ojierations,  but  also  rendering  roads 
almost  impassable.  The  third  Radish  crop  now  being  in  the  ground 
bird  scaring  is  necessary,  both  on  account  of  it  and  the  second  crop  ; 
the  first  is  too  far  advanced  to  suffer  from  these  pests.  Keep  if 
possible  all  Radish  plantations  near  one  another.  Transplant  any 
Cabbage  plants  that  may  yet  remain  unplanted.  Preserve  some  of 
the  finest  plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts  for  seed,  also  Savoys,  Sprouting 
Broccoli,  and  Coleworts  ;  remove  them  from  the  main  plantation  to 
some  spare  spot,  and  keep  every  kind  together,  for  when  apart  they 
are  apt  to  get  crossed  through  the  insect  agency.  Make  a  sowing 
of  Spinach.  Get  ground  in  readiness  for  early  Potatoes,  and  have 
some  forethought  as  regards  the  Onion  crop,  which  should  be  sown 
next  month.  Lift  layers  of  JIoss  Roses,  and  transplant  them  in 
linos  15  or  18  inches  apart. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :    but 
Tee  Art  itself  is  Natuse." — Shakespeare. 


THE  SEASON. 
Frost  now  seems  likely  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  abundant 
rains  -which  have  induced  such  an  unusually  early  bloom  in  our 
gardens,  as  well  as  encouraged  the  late  gi-owths  of  the  past  year. 
The  probability  is  that  our  gardens  are  likely  to  suffer  much 
during  the  coming  few  weeks,  and  a  few  words  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  the  presence  of  such  danger  may  not  be 
without  use.  It  will  be  wise  to  see  to  the  thorough  pro- 
tection of  any  favom-ite  specimens  that  are  known  to  be  at 
all  tender.  Even  "  protection  "  that  merely  shades  the  ])lant 
from  the  sun  often  saves  its  life.  Camellias,  and  many  tender 
plants,  will  survive  upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence, 
although  they  would  perish  if  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the 
southern  side.  If  mats  or  other  covering  cannot  be  spared, 
take  some  Fern  or  straw  and  shake  it  thinly  over  the  plants  ; 
or,  what  will  do  ecpially  well  and  be  more  sightly  in  dressed 
ground,  go  to  the  woods  and  cut  branches  of  Spruce,  Scotch, 
or  other  Fir  trees,  and  place  them  so  as  to  shade  and  protect 
the  plants.  A  sudden  thaw,  with  full  exposure,  will  split  the 
bark  of  a  tree  in  all  directions.  Shade  the  plant,  allow  it  to 
thaw  gradually,  and  little  or  no  injui-y  will  be  done.  Just 
the  same  is  it  in  the  greenhouse.  If  the  plants  are  frozen, 
shade  them ;  apply  fire-heat,  and  directly  the  temperature  of 
the  house  is  raised  above  the  freezing  point,  syringe  the  plants 
gently  with  cold  water  until  such  time  as  they  are  quite  thawed. 
Some  adopt  the  practice  of  thawing  with  warm  water,  and  the 
plants  are  immediately  destroyed.  Several  years  back,  when  we 
had  more  than  2^^  of  frost  for  several  nights  in  succession,  we 
had  a  quantity  of  Calceolarias  in  a  Vinery  to  which  we  could  not 
apply  any  heat.  They  were  frozen  as  hard  as  stones,  and  some 
thought  irretrievably  destroyed.  We  had  them  laid  on  their 
sides  upon  the  frozen  ground,  covered  with  some  old  doors, 
and  then  some  straw.  A  week  after  the  thaw  came  they  were 
uncovered,  and  proved  to  be  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  if  they  had 
never  been  exposed  to  frost  at  all.  When  tender  plants  are 
frozen,  no  better  rule  can  be  followed  than  to  keep  them  closely 
covered  up  until  they  are  thawed.  Let  there  be  no  deviation 
from  this  rule,  and  little  injury  will  be  sustained.  With  kitchen 
garden  crops  much  the  same  rul§  must  be  followed — shade 
and  shelter.  The  other  day  we  walked  through  the  fine 
kitchen  garden  of  the  Marcfuis  of  Exeter,  at  Burghley.  No 
man  grows  vegetables  better  than  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  intelligent 
gardener  there  ;  and  we  found  the  whole  of  his  crops — Cauli- 
flower, Broccoli,  Brussels  S[)routs,  Savoys,  Celery,  Parsley, 
&c.,  covered  over  with  a  thin  sprinkle  of  dry  Fern  or  Bracken, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Gilbert  assured 
us  he  generally  succeeded  in  securing  his  crops,  and  hoped  to 
do  so  this  season.  These  general  hints  will  show  what  it  is 
best  to  do  at  the  present  time.  We  fear  many  will  find  their 
Potato  and  other  root  'stores  under  the  icy  embrace  of  frost. 
If  so,  they  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  cover  thickly  with 
diy  straw  or  litter  of  some  kind,  so  that  when  the  thaw  comes 
it  may  act  as  gradually  as  possible.  After  Murphy's  winter, 
when,  on  January  1,  1838,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  saw  the  thermometer  standing  at  8°  below  zero,  or  40° 
of  frost,  we  picked  up  from  among  the  leaves  of  a  Straw- 
berry bed  an  Apple  and  a  Potato  both  perfectly  sound, 
though  they  had  been  exposed  to  such  intense  cold.  The 
Potato  was  planted  and  produced  a  crop ;  the  Apple,  after 
being  kept  for  some  weeks  as  a  curiosity,  was  eaten  and  found 
to  be  of  fair  flavour.  This  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the 
advantage  of  shade,  darkness,  and  slow  thawing.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  either  Apples  or  Potatoes  will  be  so 
good  after  as  before  they  were  frozen,  but  this  we  may  say 
they  will  be  still  eatable,  and  that  will  be  something  saved. 
If  fruit  is  frozen  we  cannot  do  better  than  cover  it  down 
and  allow  it  to  thaw  gradually  ;  any  attempt  to  thaw  it 
by  artificial  heat  must  end  in  failure.  In  gathering  green 
vegetables  for  use  in  frosty  weather  the  best  plan  is  to  gather 


them  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  wanted  for  use,  and, 
placing  them  in  cold  water,  let  them  remain  in  it  imtil  they 
are  wanted  for  use.  We  fear  the  frost  will  play  sad  havoc  with 
the  Roses,  especially  the  Tea  and  Boui'bon  classes  ;  here,  too, 
shade  and  shelter  will  be  found  of  great  service,  and  some 
Bracken  or  straw  worked  among  the  branches,  and  then  en- 
veloped in  straw,  or  still  better,  some  water-proof  material, 
such  as  oiled  calico,  will  be  found  an  immense  protection.  If 
such  protection  be  applied  before  the  frost  sets  in  severely,  the 
risk  of  injury  will  be  considerably  reduced.  We  need  scarcely 
repeat  that  such  things  as  early  Rhododendrons  of  the  scarlet 
section,  and  various  Conifers,  of  questionable  hardiness,  will 
be  the  better  for  shade  and  shelter.  One  fact  more  :  when  the 
frost  goes,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  pruning  your  plants,  to 
make  them  look  tidy ;  leave  them  until  the  sap  begins  to  move, 
and  then  you  will  see  better  where  and  how  to  cut.  A. 


LORANTHUS    EUROPEUS    AT    GLAS.NBVIN. 
Dk.  Mooke  has  succeeded  in  growing  this  curious  plant  for  the 
first  time  in  Britain,  and  reports  on  it  as  follows  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society : — 

To  introduce  the  European  Loranthus  to  Oak  trees  in  the 
British  Islands  has  long  been  an  important  desideratum  among 
botanists,  horticulturists,  and  amateurs.  It  has,  to  our  know- 
ledge, been  tried  on  several  occasions  without  success  ;  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  this  sin- 
gular parasitical  jjlaut  h.iving  been  seen  in  a  growing  state  in 
Britain  or  Ireland,  until  we  have  at  last  got  it  established  at 
Glasnevin.  To  aft'ord  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this 
plant  some  idea  of  its  nature  and  habits,  I  shall  liken  it  to  the 
Mistletoe,  Viscum  album,  of  which  most  of  us  know  something. 
This  and  the  Loranthus  belong  to  the  same  natural  order 
of  plants,  and  are  true  parasites.  The  Mistletoe  prefers  Poma- 
ceous  trees  to  grow  on,  but  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  them ; 
and  it  is  rarely  fomid  on  the  Oak,  whilst  the  Loranthus  appears 
chiefly  to  select  the  latter  as  a  support  and  feeder.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  much  through  the  southern  counties  of 
England  know  how  abundantly  the  Mistletoe  grows  among 
the  fruit-tree  orchards  there,  where  it  not  unfrequently  gains 
complete  mastery  over  some  trees,  and  breaks  them  down  by 
its  weight.  In  Austria  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  Loranthus  prevails  similarly  among  the  Oak  trees  of  those 
countries. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  well 
known  among  amateur  horticulturists,  the  late  Mr.  Bellenden 
Ker,  visited  Ireland,  and  felt  interested  with  our  success  in 
growing  the  Mistletoe.  He  then  told  me  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  Vienna,  when  I  begged  of  him  to  try  and  get  me 
some  fresh  ripe  seeds  of  the  Loranthus  from  the  Oak  trees  of 
that  neighbourhood.  After  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  to  me 
and  stated  he  had  seen  the  parasite,  but  the  seeds  were  not 
ripe.  He,  however,  managed  to  airauge  with  the  late 
Dr.  Schott,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Botanical  Garden  at 
Vienna,  to  send  me  some  as  soon  as  they  ripened,  which  the 
latter  accordingly  did.  On  their  arrival  wc  lost  no  time  in 
applying  them  to  the  bark  of  Oak  trees,  similarly  as  we  had 
succeeded  with  the  Mistletoe  on  the  bark  of  Apple  trees,  &c. 
Our  late  foreman,  Jlr.  Macardle,  put  on  a  number,  and  I  tried 
a  good  many  myself,  some  of  which  continued  fresh-looking 
a  whole  year,  but  ultimately  fell  off  without  one  of  them 
taking  root,  a  result  which  chagrined  both  of  us  very  much. 
When  thinking  over  the  matter  afterwards,  it  occurred  to  me 
we  had  probably  not  taken  the  right  method  of  applying  them, 
which  made  me  long  for  another  opportunity  to  try  and 
establish  them.  This  happily  offered  in  1869,  when  I  met 
Dr.  Fenzl,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  University,  Vienna,  at  the 
Botanical  Congress,  which  was  held  at  St.  Petersburgh,  during 
that  year,  and  who  kindly  sent  to  us  the  fine  example  of 
Loranthus  eiiropeus  now  before  you  in  .lanuary  1870,  when  it 
was  covered  with  ripe  seeds.  At  the  same  time  he  stated  that 
he  thought  we  should  not  succeed  in  getting  them  to  grow, 
as  he  had  never  known  any  instance  of  the  plant  having  been 
propagated  artificially  save  once.  We,  however,  set  to  work 
with  them.  Mr.  Kelt,  the  propagator,  tried  a  considerable 
number  of  the  seeds  in  various  ways  on  Oak  trees,  and  pro- 
bably I  tried  as  many  more   myself,  and  Mr.   Parneli,  the 
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present  foreman,  put  on  a  few  also.  Some  were  again  made 
to  adhere  to  the  exterior  of  tlie  bark,  others  were  put  under 
its  epiphlcum,  and  more  under  the  cndophleum,  resting  on 
the  alburnous  wood,  but  by  none  of  those  methods  were  we 
successful.  It  occurred  to  us  to  bruise  gently  the  soft  bud  on 
a  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year,  and  insert  the  seed  of 
the  parasite  iu  the  centre  of  the  partially  bruised  bud.  By 
this  method  two  of  the  seeds  grew,  one  on  the  common  Oak 
and  one  on  the  Turkey  Oak,  (Juercus  Cerris.  Although  the 
progress  of  their  growth  up  to  the  present  period  has  been 
remarkably  slow,  it  is  still  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  reporting 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  The  seeds  which  were  put  on 
in  January  and  February,  1870,  soon  Isecame  covered  over 
with  thin  viscous  gelatine,  which  hardened  and  appeared  like 
transparent  glue,  in  which  state  they  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1871,  when  it  fell  away,  and  soon  afterwards  a  few 
young  leaves  of  the  parasite  were  pushed  out  from  the  bark  of 
the  Oak  branch,  thus  showing  it  had  taken  root.  The  leaves 
contuiued  to  enlarge  until  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when 
they  were  subject  to  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant,  and  dropped 
off  deciduously.  In  April  of  last  year,  1872,  about  a  dozen 
leaves  of  the  Loranthus  grew  at  each  of  the  nlaces  where  those 
of  1871  had  been,  and  continued  healthy  all  the  summer,  until 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  when  they  again  fell  off.  No 
branches  have  yet  grown,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
parasite  has  taken  vital  hold  of  the  trees ;  and,  as  I  have 
detailed  the  method  we  took  to  propagate  it,  we  may  expect 
that  other  experimenters  will  endeavour  to  cultivate  this 
curious  plant,  which,  from  so  small  a  beginning,  may  ulti- 
mately become  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  British  Isles, 
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■  We  learu  that  the  celebrated  Jardiu  Fleuriste,  of  the  city 

of  Paris,  which  since  the  war  has  been  in  a  ruiuous  condition,  is  at 
last  to  be  entirely  abolished,  and  the  ground  whereon  it  stood  let 
for  building  purposes.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  gardens  in  existence. 

We  regret  that  owing  to  our  Index  and  Portrait  Supplement 

not  being  strictly  in  accordauoo  with  the  postal  regulations,  a  charge 
of  2d.  extra  postage  was  made  ou  each  copy  of  our  last  issue.  Such 
copies  as  have  been  refused  ou  that  account  we  shall  be  happy  to 
replace,  on  application. 

We  saw  in  Mr.  Wills's  houses  at  South  Kensington  the  other 

day  two  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Coelogyne  cristata  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  They  were  immense  plants,  4.5  feet  in 
diameter,  and  were  laden  with  their  beautiful  white  and  yellow 
flowers,  which  last  long  in  beauty,  and  which  are  so  suitable  for 
bouquet  making  and  for  similar  purposes. 

TnK  value  of  wild   Swoet  Violets  was  never,  we  imagine,  so 

so  much  enhanced  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  at  Chislehurst.  The  Violet  was  universally  adopted  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral  by  those  present ;  6d.  and  Is.  a  bnnch  was 
readily  obtained  by  the  hawkers,  who  had  heard  that  Violets  would 
be  in  demand,  and  so  a  good  supply  was  kept  up,  and  some  cartloads 
were  gathered  and  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours,  many  cottage  famihes 
reaping  a  good  harvest  by  the  sale  of  the  sweet-scented  Violet. 

Winter    has    come    at    last,   and    those    who    have  empty 

icehouses  will  be  enabled  to  fill  them.  The  ice  on  the  ornamental 
water  at  Moor  Park  on  Tuesday  last  measured  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  informs  us  that  skating  has  been 
briskly  and  safely  performed  on  it.  Skating  in  private  grounds  has 
now  indeed  become  so  fashionable  that  gardeners  will  soon  have  to 
be  as  expert  in  scraping,  sweeping,  and  flooding  ice,  so  as  to  keep  it 
in  good  condition  for  that  use,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  keeping 
grass  in  order  for  cricket  or  croquet. 

Amongst   many  beautifal    Orchids   in  flower  at  present,  in 

the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  we  noticed  au  excellent 
plant  of  Dendrobium  crassinode  mth  several  pseudo-bulbs  well- 
furnished  with  flower  buds.  One  of  these  bulbs  measures  2  feet  8 
inches  in  length,  and  is  ornamented  with  31  flowers;  of  Dendrobium 
heterocarpum,  there  were  also  some  beautifully  flowered  specimens, 
one  of  which  had  no  fewer  than  three  dozen  blooms  on  one  of  its 
pseudo-bulbs.  Associated  with  these  was  a  plant  of  Dawson's 
variety  of  Lajlia  anceps,  bearing  a  fine  spike  of  lovely  creamy  white 
flowers,  the  lips  of  which  are  tipped  with  purple,  and  the  throat 
marked  with  purple  aud  yellow  ;  likewise  a  plant  of  the  new  and 
beautiful  Cyiiripedium  Reicheubachii  bearing  one  flower  spike.     This 


fine  species  has  delicate  pinkish  flowers  with  side  petals  or  "tails" 
about  4  inches  in  length,  and  produces  a  great  many  flowers  on  the 
same  spike,  which  blooms  and  grows  at  the  same  time,  one  only 
being  fully  expanded  at  one  time.  In  this  collection  we  noticed, 
morever,  a  plant  of  Angra;cum  citratum,  bearing  two  flower  spikes, 
each  of  which  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  densely 
furnished  with  rudimentary  buds.  In  two  months  time  or  so,  wo 
may  therefore  expect  to  see  this  plant  in  magnificent  condition. 

A  SECOND  volume  of    that  fine  work  on  the  plants  of  the 

East  of  Europe — Boissier's  "Flora  orientalis" — is  announced  as 
ready  for  publication. 

A  oooD  memoir  of   Dr.   Welwitsch,  the    discoverer  of    the 

wondrous  Welwitschia  and  many  other  plants,  appears  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Journal  of  ISotuii'i.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Henry 
Trimen,  and  is  accompanied   by  a  very  good  portrait. 

Anothku  step  in  the  planting  of  the  streets  of  Brighton  with 

trees  has  been  taken  within  the  last  few  days.  Two  lines  of  fine 
young  Elms  (presented  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester)  have  been  planted 
on  the  outer  skirts  of  the  central  pavement  of  the  Steyne. 

In  the  avenue  at  Torre  Abbey,  Torquay,  there  is  a  Chest- 
nut tree  which  sends  forth  its  leaves  much  earUer  than  any  other. 
This  year  it  is  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  season,  for  already  it 
has  scores  of  leaves  f  ally  expanded,  and  all  the  leaf -buds  are  bursting 
into  leaf. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  E.   G.   Henderson  offer  iu 

their  new  catalogue  plants  of  the  best  American  Blackberries.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  these  are  entirely  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  our  own  Blackberries,  and  that  they  are  well  deserving  of  a 
trial  among  our  small  fruits.  The  kinds  offered  are  the  Lawton, 
Wilson's  Early,  and  Kittaninny,  which  are  known  to  be  the  best. 

Bouv,\UDiA  FLAVA    is  now  in  good  bloom  at  Messrs.  E.  G. 

Henderson's  Wellington  Nurseries,  St.  John's  Wood.  It  flowers 
abundantly  from  all  parts  of  the  old  bare  wood  of  the  past  year,  and 
is  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  It  may  be  readily  brought  into 
bloom  in  winter  aud  early  spring  by  being  introduced  to  a  warm 
house. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of  France, 

M.  Vavin  recommended  a  novel  mode  of  treating  the  Pampas  Grass 
during  the  winter.  This  is  simply  to  burn  th  e  exterior  of  the  tufts 
in  the  end  of  autumn,  and  then  leave  them  to  themselves.  Plants 
treated  in  this  way,  he  says,  will,  in  the  following  spring,  push 
earlier  and  better  than  if  they  had  been  p  rotected  with  mats  or 
other  coverings. 

On    Sunday  week   five   excellent    half-fat    West    Highland 

bullocks  strayed  into  the  woods  from  the  Harrowstack  Farm,  in 
Westmoreland,  aud  ate  freely  of  the  Tew  trees  that  grow  rankly 
there.  Four  have  since  died,  and  on  being  opened  large  quantities 
of  Yew,  undigested,  filled  the  stomachs  of  all.  The  other  is  still 
unwell,  but  likely  to  recover.  Large  quantities  of  oil  were  adminis- 
tered,  but  without  avail,  except  in  the  one  case. 

Wk  have  all  heard  more  than  was  pleasant  about  the  adultera- 
tion of  coffee  with  chicory.  But  there  is  a  lower  deep.  The  Inland 
Revenue  Board  are  "surprised  to  find"  that  there  is  a  trade  in 
adulterated  chicory.  A  chicory. roaster  has  been  detected  mixing 
scorched  rye  with  the  article  which  he  sells  to  the  dealers  as  Chicory, 
and  which  they,  in  tuni,  would,  no  doubt,  mix  with  and  sell  to  the 
public  as  coffee.  The  roaster  admitted  that  this  has  been  his 
practice,  but  said  that  he  was  using  up  his  whole  remaining  stock  of 
adulterants,  in  order  to  start  on  a  new  system  in  consequence  of  the 
Food  Adulteration  Act  of  last  Session. 

It  seems  that  there  are  not  only  fashionable  flowers,  but 

fashionable  vegetables.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  case  in  Brussels, 
where  some  inventive  cordon-hleu,  introduced  a  new  vegetable  at  a 
Ministerial  dinner,  which  has  now  become  the  cihus  divum.  The 
fruiterer's  shops  exhibit  placards  in  large  type  announcing  the  sale 
of  Oxalis,  to  which  generic  name  seedsmen,  being  more  scientific, 
add  the  special  denomination  cremata.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  Oxalis  is  not  equal  to  the  fame  it  has 
acquired  by  appearing  in  such  high  society.  It  is  a  plant  introduced 
into  France  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  cultivated  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  It  is,  gastronomically,  a  failure,  the  herbaceous  part  of  it 
resembling  insipid  Sorrel,  and  the  bulbous  part  tasting  like  a  bad 
Potato.  Such  a  disappointment  in  the  quaUty  of  the  new  plant 
matters  little  abroad,  where  there  is  a  plethora  of  vegetables,  but  it 
suggests  a  passing  remark  on  the  limited  nature  of  our  ordinary 
stock.  How  seldom  do  we  meet,  for  instance,  with  that  useful  plant 
Sorrel,  with  wliich  the  Oxalis  is  disadvantageonsly  compared.  Many 
excellent  vegetables  are,  indeed,  known  in  England,  but  they  do  not 
find  their  way  into  our  markets  in  any  sufficient  quantity,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  some  useful  roots,  such  as  Salsify,  the  neglect 
of  which  is  not  explained  by  any  particular  diflicnlty  or  expense  in 
its  cultivation. 
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ORCHID  HOUSES  IN  THE  NATURAL  STYLE. 

The  accompauj'mg  sketch  of  an  Orchid  house  in  the  natural 
style  gives  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  that  fine  tribe 
ot  plants  when  judiciously  arranged.     Still,  however  beautiful 
houses  arranged  in  this  manner  may  be  made    to    appear, 
from  an  eesthetic  point   of  view  I  can  scarcely  hope   for  their 
general  adoption  at  present,  though  even  the  most  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Orchids  must  admit  that  our  Orchid  houses, 
as    at   present    arranged,    ai'e  not   generally  noted   for  any 
special  beauty  or  elegance, 
in  any  other  than  a    floral 
sense.  Indeed,  when  the  gene- 
rality of  Orchidaceous  plants 
are  out  of  flower,  they  do  not 
give  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure 
that    an    ordinary   oljserver 
would   derive    from   a    col- 
lection   of   the    commonest 
Ferns   or  Succulent   plants. 
To  the  professional  Orchid 
grower       or      enthusiastic 
amateur,  there   is  a  certain 
attractive     beauty    in     the 
strong  growths,  fresh  foliage, 
or  plump  pseudo-bulbs,  but 
an  ordinary  visitor  overlooks 
these    minute     details,    the 
general  effect  of  the  whole 
only  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration.     Some  Orchids, 
however,    have    a   graceful 
habit,  as    Acrides,   Vandas, 
and   a    few    others,   but   in 
general  they  are  unattractive 
when  not  in  bloom.    We  get 
a  ste])  nearer  to  natural  ar- 
rangement,  and  sec  a  little 
more  of  its  beauty  when  we 
group       gracefully- habited 
Ferns     and     Palms      along 
with     our   Orchids.      As    I 
liave     before     pointed    out, 
Orchids  grow  luxuriantly  in 
their     native     habitats     in 
close  contiguity  with  Ferns, 
Melastomads,    Grasses,   and 
Palms,  and  it  is  possible  to 
follow  nature  to   a  certain 
extent  in  the  way  of  natural 
arrangement    here    in    our 
Orchid     houses     at    home. 
I  am  quite  well    aware  of 
the  practical  difiiculties  that 
present   themselves   to    our 
notice,  and  know  that  these 
in   some    cases    are    amply 
sufiicient     to  preclude    the 
possibility    of    the    natural 
system  being  attempted,  but 
there    are    cases     in  which 
this  plan   may  be   followed 
out  judiciously,  and  with  the 
best  possible  results.     Ter- 
restrial Orchids  in  pots  are  portable,  and  more  convenient  for 
many  reasons  than  when  planted  out,  though  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  they  ever  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  they  would  if  planted 
out  in  a  suitable    structure.      In   a   state    ot    nature  Orchids 
grow    with    a   wild    luxuriance   quite    unknown  to  us,  their 
aerial  roots  extending  in  all  directions  in  quest  of  food  and 
moisture  ;  and  they  would  grow  more  vigorously  in  our  plant 
houses  if  planted  out  in  suitable  composts,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  this  plan  could  only  be  adopted  in  places  where 
there  was  no  probability  of  their  having  to  be  removed.     All 
Orchids  are  not  adapted  for  planting  out,  but  there  arc  some 
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that  are  specially  amenable  to  this  course  of  treatment,  and  in 
this  respect  ciiltivators  should  be  judicious,  only  selecting  such 
plants  as  are  likely  to  succeed  and  give  satisfaction.  There  are 
several  beautiful  Ferneries  arranged  in  the  natural  style  in  this 
country,  with  fountains  and  little  trickling  brooks  bordered  by 
moist  banks  of  sphagnum  and  turf,  and  to  these  the  addition  of  a 
few  Orchids  would  be  a  marked  improvement.  A  moist, 
spongy  bank  partially  shaded  in  such  a  structure  would  be 
just  the  situation  in  which  to  plant  out  the  glorious  Disa 
graudiflora,  and  to  grow  it  in  perfection.  It  has  grown  and 
flowered  out-of-doors  during  the  summer  months  in  this 
country,  but  the  chances  of  success  would  be  far  greater  under 

the  above  conditions  than 
when  subjected  to  either  the 
vcissitudes  of  our  climate  or 
to  having  its  eager  roots 
cramped  within  the  circum- 
ference of  an  earthenware 
pan.  Give  it  a  chance  on  one 
of  these  moist  banks,  where 
its  roots  can  ramify  in  all 
directions,  and  its  fresh 
vigorous  foliage  will  bid  de- 
fiance to  thrips  or  red  spider, 
and  it  will  form  an  object  of 
beauty  not  easily  excelled. 
There  are  other  terrestrial 
Orchids  admirably  adapted 
for  planting  out,  such  as  the 
evergreen  Calanthes,  Phajua 
and  Sobralias.  Phajus  gran- 
difolius  and  P.  Waflichii 
would  soon  establish  them- 
selves and  make  noble  speci- 
mens, being  gross  feeders 
and  very  abundant  bloomers. 
The  golden-flowered  Cyrto- 
])era  flava  and  many  other 
terrestrial  Orchids  from 
India,  South  America,  and 
the  Oape,  might  be  grown 
in  perfection  if  jjlauted  out 
in  suitable  situations,  since 
it  is  almost  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  them  when 
grown  in  pots.  Our  illus- 
tration, which  represents  an 
Orchid-house  arranged  in  a 
picturesque  manner,  shows 
what  the  idea  is  when  pro- 
perly carried  out.  The  pipe 
carrying  the  water  for  the 
cascade  passes  round  the 
boiler.  The  plants  have  a 
graceful  appearance,  and  the 
1(yiii  ensemlile  is  considerably 
heightened  by  the  little 
cascade  tumbling  from  the 
partly  hidden  rockwork.  It 
is  easy  to  recognise  such 
plants  as  Peristeria  elata 
(Dove  plant),  some  species 
of  Oncidium  and  Cycnoches 
Loddigesii  in  the  foreground , 
while  Coelia  macrostachya, 
Scuticaria  Steelii,  Reuan- 
thera  coccinea,  Vanilla  planifolia,  and  a  Stanhopea  or  two 
complete  the  group.  The  water  below  might  have  been  utilized 
by  the  culture  of  some  of  the  smaller  Nymphasas,  or  other 
aquatic  plants.  In  houses  of  this  kind  suitable  openings  could 
be  left  in  the  rockwork,  so  as  to  introduce  pots  containing 
flowering  plants  as  they  come  into  bloom  ;  and  by  adopting  this 
system,  a  naturally  arranged  house  might  always  be  kept  gay 
with  choice  exotics,  while  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  and  Mosses, 
together  with  a  few  trailing  plants,  would  form  an  appro- 
priate background  to  the  delicate  colours  of  the  fragrant 
flowers.  F.  W.  B. 
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PAULLINIA  THALICTRIPOLIA. 

Tins  is  one  of  tho  most  Ijeautifnl  of  recently  introduced  plants, 
and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favourite.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  Urazils,  whence  it  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bowman  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of 
Chelsea.  In  general  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  a  minutely 
cut  leaved  Adiantum,  and,  indeed,  so  much  does  it  resemble 
a  Peru  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one.  It,  however, 
is  in  reality  a  hardwooded  plant  Ijelonging  to  the  Order 
Sapiiidaoe*.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  shade  of  green,  and  as  the 
specific  name  implies,  they  closely  resemble  iu  shape  those  of 
some  species  of  dwarf  Thalictrum.  The  young  branches  are 
clothed  with  a  velvety  down  of  a  greenish-chocolate  colour, 
and  the  woody  stems  arc  also  tinged  with  browu.  The  true 
habit  of  the  plant  is  semi-scandent,  a  character  which  it  always 
assumes  in  its  native  country,  where,  as  the  plants  become 
aged,  they  lose  that  compactness  of  growth  so  necessary  to 
their  attractiveness  m  this  country,  and  become  coarse  and 
straggling.  The  graceful  appearance  which  they  have  when 
n  a  young  state  is  admirably  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  (see  p.  87).  If  only  required  for  decorative  pur- 
iposes  there  should  be  no  inclination  to  make  the  plants 
produce  flowers,  which  are  inconspicuous ;  therefore  the  main 
object  should  be  to  have  plenty  of  healthy  foliage.  To  secure 
this,  the  plant  should  be  grown  in  stove  temperature,  and  if 
one  part  of  the  stove  is  more  adapted  to  its  growth  than 
another,  it  is  the  dampest  part.  After  this  plant  came  into 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  before  its  true  value 
became  known,  some  plants  of  it  were  placed  in  a  corner  of 
an  old  very  damp  stove  pit,  in  which  position  they  grew 
wonderfully  strong,  and  quite  surpassed  iu  vigour  and  beauty 
those  that  were,  as  was  then  supposed,  placed  under  more 
advantageous  circumstances,  i.e.,  in  drier  and  lighter  parts  of 
other  houses.  Care  is  therefore  now  taken  to  keep  them 
where  abundant  atmospheric  moisture  can  be  supplied,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  are  in  some  cases  plunged  amongst 
Sphagnum,  and  in  others  the  pots  are  set  on  shelves  that  are 
overlaid  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  same  material,  which  is 
constantly  kept  moist  by  being  sprinkled  with  the  syringe. 
This  plant  may  be  grown  to  train  on  a  small  trellis  or  to  affix 
to  short  rafters,  but  the  best  mode  is  to  grow  it  so  as  to  form 
little  well  foUaged  specimens.  A  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  good  substantial  peat  and  one  of  loam,  together  with 
some  silver  sand,  suits  it  admirably.  W.  P. 


CAJSTTUA  DBPENDENS. 
If  any  of  your  readers  have  ever  flowered  this  plant  under  pot 
cultivation,  they  have  certainly  been  more  fortunate  than  the 
majority  of  cultivators.  When  first  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Son,  then  of  Exeter,  blooming  examples  were  shown 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  Regent  Street  and 
Chiswick  iu  pots  securely  mossed  down  ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
whole  of  the  groat  plant  growers  of  that  time  failed  to  bloom 
the  plant,  I  have  reason  to  infer  that  the  specimens  exhi- 
bited were  cut  from  a  specimen  planted  out  which  was  known 
to  bloom  annually  in  the  Exeter  establishment.  I  well 
recollect  the  anxiety  with  which  I  waited  for  and  welcomed 
the  plant  when  first  distributed,  thinking,  or  rather  believing, 
we  were  about  to  receive  something  that  would  form  a  gem  of 
the  first  water,  even  in  the  most  select  collection  of  stove  or 
gi-eenhouse  plants.  But  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment; 
the  plant  grew  freely  enough,  and  made  handsome  specimens, 
but  the  harvest  of  bloom  which  I  expected  to  reward  my 
trouble  never  presented  itself.  Every  scheme  to  induce  the 
bloomiug  principle  failed,  not  only  with  one,  but  with,  I  may 
say,  every  grower  in  the  country.  Disheartened,  the  plant 
was  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  among  the  outcasts,  and 
I  ceased  to  think  of  it  from  that  time  until  very  recently, 
except  as  being  worthless.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  was 
invited  to  visit  the  garden  of  Mr.  Marriott,  Cropwell  Butler,  near 
Nottingham,  when,  in  looking  through  the  conservatory  I 
observed  a  blaze  of  gay  flowers,  depending  from  standard 
plants  each  about  4  feet  high,  splendid  racemes,  or  rather 
corymbs,  of  tubular  flowers,  each  ;'>  or  4  inches  long,  bright 
crimson  with  an  orange  violet  throat.  I  knew  the  plant  per- 
fectly, but  was  some  time  before  I  could  call  its  name  to  mind. 


I  had  seen  it   blooming  when  planted  in  the  conservatory 

against  a  sunny  wall  or  pillar,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  Mr. 
Marriott'.s  is  the  only  garden  in  which  the  plant  has  bloomed 
successfully  year  after  year.  Nor  is  there  any  mystery  in 
its  treatment.  The  plants,  though  3  to  4  feet  high,  were 
growing  in  b-inch  or  10-iuch  pots,  iu  common  loam  and  leaf- 
mould;  and,  rather  than  bearing  evidence  of  luxurious  treat- 
ment, they  wore  a  somewhat  neglected  appearance.  This  was 
the  key  to  their  successful  treatment;  for,  upon  inquiry,  I 
found  that  tho  plants,  after  they  had  done  bloomiug — and,  be 
it  remembered,  they  flower  for  several  months,  say  from  April 
to  the  end  of  June,  according  to  the  temperature  iu  which 
they  may  be  kept — were  dried  oil  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
cut  close  in ;  that  is,  the  shoots  which  were  made  last  year, 
and  which  will  bloom  this  spring,  will  be  cut  back,  after  they 
have  ceased  blooming,  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  the 
wood  from  which  they  started.  After  they  had  broken  in  the 
greenhouse  and  been  hardened,  they  were  placed  iu  front  of  a 
south  wall  in  the  full  sun,  liberally  supplied  with  water  during 
the  early  growing  season,  and  then  subjected  to  autumn  treat- 
ment, with  a  limited  but  sufficient  suppl3'  of  water,  which 
had  the  effect  of  securing  the  thorough  maturation  of  the  wood. 
I  am  glad  to  record  this  much  of  one  of  Plora's  most  beau- 
tiful productions,  because,  the  principles  of  cultivation  being 
understood,  a  little  neglect  will  not  kill  it,  and  consequently 
any  intelligent  amateur  may  grow  it  in  perfection.  To  convey 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  plant,  I  may  say  to  those  who 
have  seen  Puchsia  corymbifiora  or  fulgens  blooming  in  their 
best  form,  that  the  Cantua  produces  its  flowers  in  the  same 
manner,  the  depending  spike  and  spikelets  frequently  being 
a  foot  in  length.  To  conceive  anything  more  brilliantly  striking 
than  a  finely-bloomed  plant  of  this  would  be  difficult. 

Passing  to  cultural  particulars,  the  Cantuas  are  propagated 
readily  by  cuttings  of  the  partly  ripened  wood  in  the  growing 
season.  These  must  be  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  put 
in  sandy  soil  under  a  bell  glass.  Por  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks,  until  they  are  callused,  the  cuttings  must  be  subjected 
to  cool  treatment ;  but  after  the  callus  has  formed,  the  pots  may 
be  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  a  temperature  of  55°  to 
ti-5°,  when  the  roots  will  protrude,  and  the  cuttings  will  start 
into  active  growth.  Allow  them  to  grow  for  a  week  or  two 
to  gain  strength,  then  pinch  off  the  tops,  and  as  soon  as  side 
shoots  are  produced,  pot  them  in  small  pots,  taking  care  to 
check  them  as  little  as  possible.  Retain  the  young  plants  in 
the  same  temperature  until  they  are  established,  and  then 
gradually  inure  them  to  the  greenhouse.  Prestuning  the  cut- 
tings to  be  rooted  immediately,  I  should  endeavour  to  get 
them  so  strong,  and  thoroughly  established  by  the  end  of 
.June  that  when  cut  boldly  back  they  would  show  up  five,  eight, 
or  more  branches.  I  would  then  shift  the  strongest  plants 
into  6-inch  pots,  the  others  into  smaller  ones ;  protect  them 
for  a  fortnight  until  fresh  roots  are  made,  and  gradually  in- 
uring, place  them  in  the  full  sun.  Prom  each  plant  I  should 
endeavour  to  carry  up  as  many  equally  balanced  shoots  as  I 
could  get,  not  stopping  them,  but  allowing  them  to  attain  then- 
full  stature.  Carefully  supplying  water  through  September 
and  October — giving  sufficient  to  sustain  healthy  root  action, 
but  not  more — I  should  expect  the  plants  to  produce  bloom 
iu  the  following  season.  This,  however,  would  be  but  prelimi- 
nary treatment,  as  it  would  be  after  the  second  and  future 
seasons  that  I  should  expect  the  full  and  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  plants.  After  pruning,  and  when  the  plants  have 
broken  into  growth  in  the  second  season,  repot  them  from  the 
6-inch  into  8-inch  pots,  and  continue  this  kind  of  small  shift 
every  'season.  Place  them  in  the  hottest  and  most  sunny 
part  of  the  garden,  turning  them  weekly  to  keep  the  sides 
equal.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  assist  the  plants  by 
waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure  during  the  early  growth  of 
tho  shoots,  and  then  make  sure  of  thorough  maturation  by 
gradually  withdrawing  the  supply.  In  this  way  success  in 
blooming  may  be  considered  certain.  The  best  soil  may 
well  consist  of  three  parts  rich  fibrous  loam,  with  a  fourth 
part  of  leaf-mould,  and  sufficient  small  charcoal  or  bi'oken 
oyster  shells  and  gritty  sand  to  make  the  whole  healthy  and 
workable.  Pot  firmly,  and  the  result  must  be  certain.  The 
plant  is  subject  to  red  spider,  thrips,  and  fly,  but  syringings  with 
soap,  sulphur,  and  tobacco  water  will  destroy  all  these.     A, 
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THE    WINTER   MOTH. 

(CHEniATOBIA  BRTJ3IATA.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  insects  to  fruit  trees  that  wo 
have  in  this  country.  In  many  points  in  its  structure  and 
habits  it  is  very  similar  to  the  Lime-looper  (Hybernia  defo- 
liaria),  as  in  it  the  female  is  nearly  wingless.  ,  Like  it, 
it  is  a  winter  insect,  the  perfect  moth  only  appearing  in 
October,  November,  and  December.  The  males  come  out 
first,  and  sit  qviietly  during  the  day  in  some  concealed 
place ;  but  come  flying  out  at  night  seeking  the  female,  whom 
they  generally  find  sitting  at  rest  on  the  stem  of  a  tree. 
Like  the  Lime-looper,  too,  it  undergoes  its  metarmorphosis  in 
the  gromid,  and  when  the  perfect  insect  emerges  from  the 
chrysalis,  the  female  has  to  creep  up  the  trees  to  lay  her  eggs 
near  the  place  where  the  larvaj  will  find  their  food.  She  lays 
them  singly  on  the  buds,  or  in  their  vicinity,  or  on  the  back  of 
the  twigs  and  branches,  or  in  crevices  in  the  bark.  They  are 
glued  firmly  on,  and,  although  laid  in  November  and  December, 
and  left  exposed  to  the  severity  of  winter,  they  remain  unin- 
jured until  next  spring,  when  they  come  out  about  the  beginning 
of  April.     The  eggs  are  at  first  light  greenish,  bvit  gradually 


Cheimatobia  Ijramata.— Male  and  female,  natural  size. 

become  darker,  passing  through  the  stages  of  or.ange  and  olive, 
until  at  last  they  become  brown.  They  are  usually  hatched 
about  the  same  time  that  the  buds  expand  ;  but  not  always,  for 
it  happens  at  times  that  they  come  out  before  the  buds,  in 
which  case  their  instinct  leads  them  to  attack  the  unopened 
buds,  and  to  eat  their  way  into  the  heart.  When  the  bud  is 
half  expanded,  the  small  young  caterpillar  makes  a  fine  web 
between  the  calyx  and  the  petals  of  the  flower  buds,  or  between 
the  leaves  of  the  leaf  buds,  within  which  they  lie  concealed 
and  protected,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  them. 
Wheu  the  leaves  are  expanded  a  little  later,  the  caterpillars 
make  a  sort  of  nest  or  tent,  composed  of  two  or  three  leaves 
tied  or  glued  together,  and  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  buds, 
whether  flower  or  leaf-buds,  are  glued  together  so  as  to  be 
prevented  from  expanding  properly  that  most  readily  betrays 
their  presence.  When  the  fniit  is  formed,  they  also  attack 
it,  and  they  consume  it  almost  entirely.  It  has  the  same 
habit  as  the  Lime-looper  of  hanging,  swinging  by  a  short 
thread  from  the  leaves.  At  first  its  coloiu-  is  grey,  but  ere 
long  it  usually  changes  into  green.  Examined  more  closely, 
a  darkish  stripe  is  to  be  seen  running  down  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  three  (or  .sometimes  four)  narrow  white  stripes  down 
each  side ;  but  these  markings  are  not  conspicuous.  A  super- 
ficial observer  would  call  the  caterpillar  green,  but  the  colour 


varies  in  different  individuals  ;  sometimes,  instead  of  green, 
it  is  olive-brown,  or  even  blackish  brown.  It  takes  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  feed  to  maturity ;  so  that  it  is  usually 
full  fed  in  the  month  of  May,  wheu  it  descends  to  the  ground 
and  buries  itself  a  little  under  it,  and  there  passes  into  the 
chrysalis,  which  is  reddish  brown.  The  moth  does  not  always 
appear  in  winter ;  sometimes  it  remains  in  the  pupa  state 
until  spring,  and  only  lays  its  eggs  then,  which  of  course  do  not 
come  out  so  soon  as  those  laid  in  November.  The  perfect 
moth,  male  and  female,  is  figured  of  the  size  of  nature  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  The  male  has  the  fore  wings  of  an 
ash-grey  colour,  with  darker  waved  bars,  and  the  hind  wings 
pale.  The  female  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  male  (perhaps  a 
trifle  darker) ;  but  her  wings  are  very  short,  and  not  adapted  to 
flight.     She  runs  about,  however,  with  considerable  activity. 

This  moth  feeds  on  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  of  course,  where 
fruit  trees  are,  they  suffer  likewise,  but  they  are  certainly  not 
more  exposed  to  its  attacks  than  other  trees.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  them  that  we  have  our  attention 
drawn  to  this  moth,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  cater- 
pillar attacks  the  flower-bud,  and  it  is  usually  only  in  fruit 
trees  that  we  care  much  whether  the  flower-buds  are  meddled 
with  or  not.  A  Hornbeam  may  have  all  its  flower-buds  de- 
stroyed by  it  without  our  noticing  it,  or  at  least  distressing 
ourselves  about  it ;  but  touch  our  fruit  buds,  and  that  is  quite 
another  affair.  In  all  fruit  districts,  therefore,  and  more 
particularly  in  oui'  cider  counties,  the  wmter  moth  is  a  very 
important  personage.  We  have  alreadj%  under  the  head  of 
Hybernia  defoliaria,  mentioned  the  precautions  which  have 
been  successfully  adopted  against  it.  The  same  means  apply 
to  this  species.  Smear  the  stems  of  the  trees  in  the  end 
of  October,  [the  month  of  November,  and  the  beginning  of 
December,  with  a  broad  band  near  the  ground  of  a  sticky 
mixture  composed  of  tar  and  cart  grease  in  equal  proportions. 
Across  this  band  the  females  cannot  pass.  They  become  en- 
tangled in  it,  cannot  escape,  and  are  detained  until  they  die. 
The  mixture  retains  its  adhesive  properties  for  several  days, 
but  the  operator  must  be  cautious  to  renew  it  before  it  has 
lost  them ;  and  as  to  this  he  must  satisfy  himself  by  constant 
inspection.  It  is  well  to  begin  protecting  the  trees  before  the 
moths  appear,  but  if  this  be  thought  unnecessary,  the  stems 
of  the  trees  should  be  examined  by  lantern-light  every  night 
after  the  middle  of  October  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the 
moth  is  noted,  a  ring  of  the  sticky  material  should  be  daubed 
round  the  stem.  Mr.  Newman  ("  British  Moths")  thus  enforces 
this  advice.  From  the  20th  of  October  to  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, (says  he),  the  gardener  should  examine  his  plantation 
every  evening  with  caudle  and  lantern,  and  destroy  by  hand 
all  the  moths  within  reach.  The  couples  are  mostly  on  the 
stem,  or  within  reach,  and  very  visible.  If  he  finds  the 
moths  numerous — and  sometimes  they  are  (the  men  say)  as 
thick  as  bees — he  should,  the  following  day,  daub  his  trees 
with  a  ring  of  this  composition  round  the  stem  or  branches 
in  the  most  convenient  places,  taking  care  to  leave  no  other 
path  to  the  tree,  such  as  side  shoots,  or  contact  with  the 
branches  of  other  trees,  for  the  ascent  of  the  female.  By 
these  means  hundreds — nay  thousands — of  females  have  been 
destroyed  on  a  single  plantation  in  one  night ;  and  as  each 
female  is  calculated  to  lay  two  hundred  eggs,  the  destruction 
of  caterpillars  for  the  following  season  is  very  great.  The 
daub  must  be  renewed  every  few  days,  and  the  trees  should 
be  well  shaken  when  it  is  applied,  to  dislodge,  as  far  as  possible, 
any  female  moths  that  are  in  them.  The  composition  loses  its 
stickiness  in  frosty  weather,  but  the  moths  do  not  then  come 
abroad.  Prof.  Westwood  has  recommended  bird-lime  instead 
of  the  tarry  mixture,  as  requiring  less  frequent  renewal ;  but 
this  is  much  more  costly  and  difficult  to  procure.  Mr.  New- 
man also  wisely  recommends  that  where  this  moth  is  prevalent, 
the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  should  he  delayed  until  after 
Christmas,  that  a  portion  of  the  eggs  may  possibly  bo  carried 
away  with  the  prunings,  and  these  should  be  burned. 

The  titmice  and  other  small  birds  do  much  service  in 
searching  the  buds  for  the  young  larva;.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  said  also  to  destroy  many  sound  buds  in  their  search  for 
them  ;  but  even  assuming  this  to  be  true  (which  we  do  not 
admit  to  any  great  extent)  the  good  they  do  much  more  than 
counterbalances  the  attendant  evil.  A,  M, 
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THE     PROPAGATOR. 

INFLUENCE   OP   FOREIGN   POLLEN   ON   FRUIT. 

BY  C.  J.  MAXIMOWICZ. 
It  is  nniversally  admitted  that,  in  tlie  fertilization  of  an  organism 
with  the  pollen  or  farina  of  another  sjiecies,  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  pollen  or  farina  on  the  offspring  produced  is  very  distinctly 
observable.  But  the  cases  where  this  influence  has  previously  shown 
itself  in  the  mother  plant,  in  a  change  of  form,  colour,  or  size,  in  the 
fruit  produced,  have  been  hitherto  e.^ceedingly  rare.  The  few 
instances  may  be  found  collected  in  Gaertner  or  Darwin.  Thus  Manz 
asserts  that  he  observed  different  kinds  of  fruit  on  a  Pear  tree,  of 
which  a  number  of  blossoms  had  been  casti'ated,  and,  as  lie  supposed, 
fertilized  afterwards  by  neighbouring  trees.  Pavis  maintained  that 
the  fruit  of  Apples,  Melons,*  and  Maize  underwent  alteration  in  form, 
colour,  and  special  qualities  when  they  were  planted  near  other 
kinds.  Bradley  even  says  that  he  had  seen  an  Apple  which  was  sweet 
on  one  side  and  sour  on  the  other,  and  one  half  of  which  became  soft 
when  boiled,  while  the  other  remained  hard.  But  these  are  only 
observations  and  not  experimental  results.  Wiegmann  first  obtained 
the  latter  in  Peas.  Gaertner  tested  experimentally  many  of  the 
statements  which  we  have  quoted,  and  made  experiments  on  other 
plants  besides.  He  was  only  able,  however,  to  confirm  Wiegmann's 
results  to  a  certain  extent.  He  is  therefore  disposed  (and  with  much 
reason)  to  attribute  the  majority  of  such  cases  to  variation  in  the 
individual ;  he  allows,  however,  as  a  rare  exception,  the  possibility  of 
change  even  in  the  mother  plant  itself.  Other  observers  (as,  for 
example,  Knight,  and  recently  Niigeli)  deny  even  the  possibility  of 
such  an  influence.  More  recently  Darwin  has  again  quoted  cases 
where,  by  crossing  yellow  and  dark  Maize,  cobs  were  produced  which 
contained  both  yellow  and  dark  grains.  Hildebrand  confirms  these 
observations,  and  fui'ther  cites  the  instance  of  an  Apple  which  bore 
traces  in  its  marking  of  the  influence  of  another  sort.  But  whilst  the 
question  has  been  in  these  cases  only  a  variation  in  the  colour,  in  the 
three  which  follow  we  find  it  affectiug  the  form.  Hartsen  has  seen 
on  Solanum  ediile  (the  well-known  Egg-plant)  a  fruit  which  in  colour, 
size,  and  shape  exactly  resembled  a  Tomato,  and  possessed  only  the 
greater  dryness  and  firmness  of  the  flesh  of  the  Egg  fruit,  besides  the 
smooth  border  of  the  seed,  which  in  the  Tomato  is  villous.  Dr.  Kanitz 
met  with  a  case  of  a  hybrid  fruit,  between  Lycopersicuni  esculentum 
and  Capsicum  annunm.  Fritz  Miiller  fertilized  Gattleya  Leopold!  with 
Epidendrum  cinnabarinum,  and  obtained  seeds  of  the  former  with 
the  shape  belonging  to  the  latter.  Meehan,  lastly,  observed  that  the 
bough  of  a  Pear  tree,  which  had  always  been  altogether  unfruitful, 
projected  into  the  boughs  of  a  neighbouring  Apple  tree.  Fruits 
were  produced  which  in  skin  and  flesh  were  altogether  Apples, 
and  had  only  the  seeds,  carpollary  partitions,  and  stalk  of  the  Pear. 
These  are  all  the  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Considering, 
then,  that  the  observations  of  Bradley,  which  are  the  earUest,  date 
from  the  year  1721,  and  that  the  list  has  only  increased  very  slowly, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  opportunities  for  noticing  these  cases  which 
botanists  and  gardeners  have  had  in  crossing  different  species  of  plants, 
we  must  allow  that  Gaertner  was  quite  justified  in  declaring  that  the 
immediate  influence  of  foreign  pollen  upon  the  mother  plant  is  a  rare 
exception.  If  we  agree  with  Gaertner  in  excluding  from  the  list,  as 
possibly  due  only  to  bud-variation,  those  cases  which  are  not  the 
result  of  direct  experiment,  the  only  well-established  ones  which 
remain  are  those  of  Maize,  Peas,  and  Cattleya  Leopoldi.  The  amount 
of  evidence  being  so  limited,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  me  to  publish 
a  case  from  my  own  observation,  %vhere,  two  species  being  recipro- 
cally Cross-fertilized,  the  influence  of  the  foreign  pollen  upon  the 
fruit  fertilized  by  it  has  been  distinctly  recognizable.  During  the 
last  summer  I  cultivated  indoors  a  number  of  species  of  Lilinm,  in 
order  to  study  their  specific  distinctions.  They  all  came  into  bloom 
early,  and  before  those  in  the  open  ground.  My  house  being  sur. 
rounded  by  high  trees  for  some  distance,  and  there  being  no  other 
cultivation  of  Lilies  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  question  could  arise  as 
to  the  influence  of  foreign  pollen.  Moreover,  my  Lilies  did  not  come 
into  bloom  simultaneously,  but  one  after  the  other.  The  capsules 
lieing  far  from  well  known  in  all  the  species,  I  fertilized  the  flowers 
(with  which  I  was  better  acquainted)  as  they  expanded  themselves. 
I  did  this  when  possible  with  the  pollen  of  their  own  species,  but  of 
a  different  individual,  or,  failing  this,  with  the  flower's  own  pollen. 
The  latter  was  the  most  frequent ;  yet  the  capsule  was  fully  developed 
in  most  cases,  although  it  contained  fewer  seeds ;  it  is  well  known, 
however,  that  in  the  Liliaceas  self-fertilization  is  reputed  to  be  more 
successful  than  in  other  families. t 

*  Livingstone  states  (anil  the  incident  has  not,  I  think,  been  quoted)  that  in 
the  case  of  CitruUus  vulgaris,  Schrad.,  which  varies  with  sweet  and  bitter  fruit, 
"  Melons  in  a  parden  may  be  made  bitter  by  a  iew  bitter  Kengwe  in  the  vicinity 
The  bees  convey  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other."  (Travels  in  S.  Africa,  p.  49.) 

t  With  L.  tigrinum  alone  I  have  tailed  in  producing  fruit  even  in  the  open 


Lilinm  davurioum,  Gawler  (L.  spectabile,  Link),  and  L.  bulbi. 
forum,  L.,  the  two  species  which  are  the  subject  of  this  paper,  were 
amongst  the  earliest  which  flowered  with  me.  Both  are  described 
by  numerous  recent  authors  as  forms  of  one  and  the  same  species* 
They  admit,  however,  of  being  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
differences  which  lie  in  organs  the  study  of  which  in  the  genas 
Liliuui  has  hitherto  been  very  much  neglected,  namely  the  bulb  and 
the  fruit.  The  bulb  of  L.  bulbiferum  is  firm  and  compact,  and  com- 
posed of  numerous  pointed  scales  closely  and  tightly  packed  in  many 
rows.  The  outer  scales  arc  attached  by  their  broadest  part,  and  are 
gradually  attenuated  to  a  point ;  the  inner  scales  are  slightly  con- 
tracted above  the  base,  and  are  widened  out  again  towards  the  apex. 
Taking  in  the  hand  for  comparison  a  bulb  of  L.  davuricum,  its 
loose  structure  immediately  strikes  us  with  surprise  ;  it  allows  mere 
pressure  to  crush  the  whole  bulb  into  separate  scales.  These  are 
smaller  and  are  curved  away  from  one  another,  so  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  imbricated,  and  the  scales  can  be  distinctly  counted,  while 
in  the  former  species  only  the  points  of  the  inner  scales  are  visible. 

The  author  describes  niinntely  the  form  of  the  scales.  Even  the 
outermost  exhibit  above  the  base  a  distinct  contraction  ;  in  the  next 
row  this  becomes  so  evident  that  the  scale  appears  to  have  a  stalk. 
If,  however,  a  young  bulb,  such  as  occasionally  forms  itself  in  a 
scale-axil  at  the  base  of  the  previous  year's  stem,  is  examined,  the 
outermost  scales  are  simply  ovate  without  any  trace  of  a  contraction 
above  the  base.  These  are  probably  absent  from  the  old  bulbs 
through  decay.  Although  a  contraction  of  the  inner  scales  above 
the  base  takes  place  even  in  L.  bulbiferum,  it  is  very  different  from 
the  constriction  in  L.  davuricum,  which  further  inwards  in  the  bulb 
assumes  more  and  more  the  character  of  an  articulation.  The  scales 
break  off  at  the  constricted  point  very  readily  and  smoothly.  The 
constriction  runs  quite  round  the  scales  ;  and  occasionally  broods  of 
small  bulbs  break  out  on  the  broken  off  scales  at  the  articulation. 
From  what  has  been  said,  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  bulb 
in  the  two  species  becomes  sufficiently  evident.  It  has,  in  fact,  long 
been  known  to  gardeners,  who  amongst  hundreds  of  bulbs  can  pick 
out  those  of  L.  davuricum  wdth  the  greatest  certainty.f 

Scarcely  less  distinct  are  the  differences  of  both  species  in  the 
capsules  ;  and  as  they  readily  produce  fruit,  it  has  been  already  re- 
peatedly described. J  The  capsule  of  L.  bulbiferum  is  long  and 
narrow,  almost  cylindrical,  6-grooved,  and  the  top  deeply  umbilicate, 
because  each  cell  projects  in  an  elevated  point-like  knob.  The  seeds 
have  a  very  narrow  wing  :  "  seminum  discus  ala  octuplo  latior,"  says 
Lallemant.  The  capsule  of  L.  davuricum  is  shorter  and  broader, 
nearly  obovate,  6-grooved,  and  the  top  flat  and  almost  tmucate,  from 
the  cells  being  shortly  rounded  off.  The  seeds  have  a  very  broad 
wing,  almost  half  the  width  of  the  seed.  Both  species  also  afford 
good  distinctions  in  the  floccose  hairiness  of  the  long. pointed  leaves, 
and  the  externally  pubescent  flowers  of  L.  davuricum,  contrasted 
with  the  absence  of  hairs,  the  lanceolate  pointed  leaves,  and  the  ex- 
ternally glabrous  flowers  of  L.  bulbiferum.  These  characters,  how- 
ever, are  often  insuflicient  to  diagnose  the  species,  because  in  gardens 
so  many  forms  present  themselves  (possibly  originated  through  hybri. 
disation)  that  one  may  often  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  species  in  the 
absence  of  bulb  or  capsule  to  settle  the  matter.  § 

As  I  believed  I  had  noticed  that  in  L.  bulbiferum  the  scales  of 
different  bulbs  sometimes  exhibited  a  very  indistinct  contraction 
above  the  base,  while  sometimes  it  was  distinct,  it  occurred  to  me 
whether  in  the  last  case  I  might  not  have  had  a  hybrid  between  this 
species  and  L.  davuricum.  I  fertilized  therefore  a  flower  of  L.  bul- 
biferum with  the  pollen  of  L.  davuricum,  and  a  flower  of  this  with 
the  pollen  of  the  first.  This  was  the  only  fertilization  effected, 
because  these  individuals  bore  only  a  single  flower  each,  and  I 
neglected  the  operation  in  the  case  of  others.  The  ovaries  of  both 
species  swelled  up  and  developed.  But  after  the  capsule  of  L.  davu. 
ricum  had  become  about  2  inches  long  and  5  lines  in  diameter,  it 
ceased  further  growth  and  dried  up.  It  had,  however,  sufficiently 
developed  itself  to  show  the  characteristic  form  of  the  capsule  of  L. 

air,  and  after  cross-fertilizing  numerous  individuals.  The  reason  was,  perhaps, 
because  I  neglected  atfii-st  to  break  off  the  small  axillary  bulbs;  and  afterwards 
it  had  become  too  late  in  the  autumn. 

*  Asa  Gray,  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  n.  s.  vi.  p.  415 ;  Miquel,  Proc.  Fl.  Jap.  320  ; 
very  recently,  again,  Baker's  new  synopsis  of  the  genus  Lilium,  Gard.  Chron., 
1S71,  p.  1034.  Miquel  separates  the  two  plants  in  the  Ann.  Mus.  Lug.  Bat.  iii. 
156 ;  Baker  also  keeps  them  apart  as  sul  >-species,  relying  upon  the  absence  of  ax- 
illary bulbs  in  L.  davuricum  as  the  main  distinction. 

t  L.  avenaceum,  Fisch.,  exhibits  a  similar  appearance  of  articulation  (see  my 
diagnosis  and  the  figure  in  Kegel's  Gartenflora,  1SG5,  p.  290,  t.  4y5).  Compare 
also,  and  on  other  structural  distinctions  of  Lily-bulbs,  my  essay  on  the  Lilies 
of  Japan  in  the  Arbeiten  des  kais.  Bot.  Gartens. 

X  Sec  the  excellent  essay  of  Lallemant  in  the  Index  sestus  Sem.  Horti  botan. 
Petroj).  1S39.  pp.  54,  58.  For  the  capsule  of  L.  davuricum  see  Glehn.  Supp.  ad 
Ind.  Sem.  H.  Petrop.  1868,  p.  19  (under  L.  spectabile).  For  a  figure,  Trautvetter, 
Fl.  Ross.  111.  t.  19.  f.  g. 

§  Baker,  in  fact,  describes  L.  bulbiferum  proper  as  having  the  stem,  especi- 
ally in  the  upper  part,  clothed  with  scattered  pubescence,  and  the  perianth 
shghtly  cottony  externally,  while  in  L.  davuricum  the  stem  is  nearly  smooth. 
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bulbiferum,  the  male  parent.  On  the  other  hand  the  capsule  of  L. 
bulbiferum  grew  and  ripened,  and  was  not  cut  off  till  it  had  dehisced  ; 
it  had  completely  the  character  of  the  male  parent— that  is,  of  L. 
davuricum. 

Both  species,  then,  had  so  completely  changed  their  capsules,  that, 
having  forgotten  to  which  the  long  and  deeply  umbilicate,  and  the 
short  and  flat  one  belonged,  I  did  not  observe  the  wonderful  state  of 
the  case  till  I  was  about  to  incorporate  the  corpus  ddicti  into  the 
herbarium,  and  compared  it  previously  with  descriptions  and  other 
fruit-specimens.  This  inattention  of  mine  was  very  blameable,  be- 
cause, believing'  the  other  capsule  which  did  not  complete  its  growth 
of  no  value,  I  allowed  it  to  drop.  The  developed  capsule  I  have  care- 
fully preserved  ;  it  contains  about  130  seeds ;  a  few,  not  exceeding 
a  dozen,  may  have  been  lost.  The  breadth  of  the  wing  was  about 
the  mean  of  what  it  is  in  the  two  parents  ;  it  varied  from  one-third 
to  one-sixth  of  the  breadth  of  the  seed.  About  fifty  of  the  seeds 
were  abortive ;  about  seventy  were  well  developed,  of  the  normal 


ment,  and  in  the  event  of  its  not  succeeding,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Gaertner  was  unsuccessful  in  confirming  the  observations  of 
Pavis,  while  Savi,  Hildebraud,  and  others  succeeded.  I  should  liko 
to  invite  all  who  are  interested  to  repeat  my  experiments,  since 
probably  by  that  means  the  second  objection  might  be  weakened — • 
namely,  that  this  is  a  solitary  case,  which  proves  nothing,  and  that 
it  is  an  accidental  sportive  variation.  Other  researches  will  probably 
prevent  me  following  further  observations  of  this  kind  myself.  The 
weightiest  objection  would  be  this,  that  the  L.  bulbiferum  with 
which  I  experimented  was  already  itself  a  hybrid,  that  this  was  the 
explanation  of  its  fertilization  by  one  of  its  parents  turning  out  so 
successfully,  and  that  it  probably,  independently  of  this,  possessed 
(owing  to  its  hybrid  origin)  the  capsule  which  is  peculiar  to 
L.  davuricum.  That  this  is  probable  I  have  already  shown  in 
describing  the  bulbs  ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  form  its  capsule 
would  have  had  if  it  had  been  fertilized  with  its  own  pollen  or  that 
of  a  genuine  individual,  inasmuch  as   the  capsule  which  I  obtained 


Paulliilia  Thalictrifolia  (see  p.  84). 


size  of  the  seeds  of  these  species  (8  mm.  long,  5  mm.  broad),  and 
supplied  with  an  apparently  well  developed  embryo,  the  character, 
istic  slightly  curved,  longish,  linear  form  of  which  was  readily  recog- 
nised by  transmitted  light. 

I  would  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  the  seeds  having  a 
middle  form  between  that  of  the  two  parents,  because  the  sizes 
hardly  allow  themselves  to  be  expressed  with  the  exactness  which 
Lallemant  assigns  them.  The  wing  of  the  seed  may  be  bent  round 
or  compressed  towards  the  border,  and  in  measuring  the  breadth  of 
the  wing  this  compression  cannot  be  taken  into  account.  What 
objections  can  be  advanced  against  the  case  which  I  have  just 
related  ?     I  can  foresee  the  following  : — 

First  of  all,  some  one  may  say  that  the  whole  observation  rests 
upon  one  fundamental  error,  an  interchange,  and  so  forth.  The 
circumstantial  explanation  I  have  given  above,  I  hope,  speaks  for 
itself.     An  obstinate  doubter  I  can  only  invite  to  imitate  the  experi- 


throngh  the  crossing  described  is  the  only  one  belonging  to  it  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.* 

That  the  capsule  of  the  indubitably  true  L.  davuricum  did  not 
develop  itself  to  ripeness,  might  be  urged  likewise  in  support  of  this 
objection.  Whether  the  L.  bulbiferum  was  a  mongrel,  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  experiments  with  plants  known  to  be  true.  But  the 
fact  that  L.  davuricum,  the  purity  of  whose  pedigree  cannot  be 
doubted,  had  a  capsule  of  the  form  of  that  of  L.  bulbiferum,  seems 
to  me  to  best  meet  the  objection,  and  to  show  that  in  this  case  the 
influence  of  the  pollen  on  the  fruit  stands  established. — J.  Roy.  Uort. 
Soc. 

•  The  only  example  (if  the  fruit  o£  L.  bulbiferum  in  the  Kew  Herbariiim  la 
one  from  Corsica  collected  by  Maljille.  Ttiis,  Mr,  Baker  assures  me,  is  mdu™- 
tably  the  true  plant.  The  capsule,  however,  almost  precisely  accords  witu  tlmt 
attributed  to  L.  davuricum.  This,  so  far,  weakens  the  case  as  far  as  L.  bulOi- 
ferum  is  concerned,  and  confirms  what  the  author  himself  states  above ;  it 
leaves,  however,  matters  unaffected  with  respect  to  L.  davuricum. 
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rp::quisites  fou  pear  culture. 

The  following  inquiry  has  been  made  by  a  landowner  who  pro- 
poses to  plant  a  large  Pear  orchard  for  marketing,  viz.  :  "What 
point.s  must  I  attend  to  to  avoid  failure,  which  so  many  have 
met  with  ?"  In  answer,  we  would  say  that  the  first  requisite  is 
Experience. — We  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  advice  and 
directions,  but  after  all,  a  certain  amount  of  experience  is 
absolutely  essential.  Different  localities,  soils,  aspects  &c., 
may  require  different  treatment,  and  these  modifying  in- 
fluences can  be  fully  understood  only  by  Oi  certain  amount  of 
practical  observation;  We  may  got  much  of  this  from  our 
neighbours,  if  they  have  made  the  trial,  and  so  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  losses  and  gains  at  their  expense.  If  Pear 
trees  have  failed  in  a  certain  neighbourhood,  imder  all  kinds  of 
management,  the  prospect  is  not  encouraging,  and  yet  there 
may  be  detrimental  influences  capable  of  being  removed.  But 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  largely  in  such  a  place  until 
a  fall  trial  should  promise  success.  We  will  proceed  to  point 
out  more  in  detail  what  are  usually  found  essential  requisites. 
Soil. — This! may  vary  greatly  in  appearance,  and  yet  grow 
good  Pears.  We  have  never  seen  better  than  where  grown  on 
trees  standing  in  sandy  soils  in  one  locality,  and  in  strong  clay 
in  another.  Actual  trial  must  test  the  question.  But  the  soil 
must  have  thorough  natural  or  artificial  drainage.  We  cannot 
expect  a  good  orchard  where  water  remains  several  weeks  in 
spring  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface.  If  holes  dug  2  feet 
deep  for  the  purpose  early  in  spring  will  hold  it  several  days, 
Peartrees  will  bea  doubtful  experiment,  unless  thorough  under- 
drainage  is  resorted  to. 

Cultivation. — Soils  vary  greatly  in  fertility,  and  the  amomit 
of  cultivation  must  depend  on  circumstances.  The  true  guide 
is  to  observe  the  annual  growth,  which,  on  bearing  trees, 
should  not  exceed  'I  feet.  As  trees  become  old,  1  foot 
will  indicate  sufEcient  vigour.  On  dwarf  Pears,  kept  highly 
cultivated  and  manured,  as  they  always  should  be,  and 
sufficiently  pruned,  a  more  rapid  growth  would  be  proper. 
The  healthiest  trees  are  those  of  medium  growth,  not  so  much 
cui'iched  as  to  cause  canker,  nor  so  feeble  as  to  give  small  and 
poor  growth. 

Pkuning  must  also  vary  with  circumstances.  All  dwarf 
trees  need  frequent  pruning,  to  keep  the  tree  in  symmetrical 
shape,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  stunted  by  too  great  a 
mass  of  fruit  spurs,  to  equalise  the  vigour  over  the  whole,  and 
to  give  good  large  fruit  instead  of  a  quantity  of  small  rubbish. 
To  impart  vigour  to  the  growth,  the  pruning  should  be  done 
before  the  buds  swell. 

TmxNiNG  TKE  Pkuit. — This  is  of  greater  importance  than 
many  suppose,  and  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  Overcrops 
have  two  bad  results.  They  exhaust  the  tree,  and  the  fruit  is 
poor  in  quality.  When  thinned,  the  Pears  are  larger  in  size, 
better  in  quality,  and  sell  for  much  higher  prices.  A  neigh- 
bour, last  season,  had  one-half  of  his  Pears  picked  off  when 
small  from  a  part  of  his  trees,  and  another  part  was  loft  un- 
thiuned.  The  Pears  on  the  thinned  trees  grew  so  much  larger 
that  they  actually  exceeded  in  bushels  those  on  the  unthinned 
trees,  and  he  said  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  taken  off 
two-thirds  of  the  number.  The  objection  that  the  thinning 
increases  the  labour  and  expense  is  imaginary,  for  it  is  easier 
to  pick  off  Pears  when  small  tlian  afterwards,  and  a  few  large 
specimens  remaining  are  more  rapidly  gathered  than  many  of 
inferior  size. 

Selection  oi'  Vaiueties. — In  making  a  selection  of  sorts  for 
a  market  orchard,  two  requisites  must  be  attended  tn.  They 
should  be  good  in  quality,  and  they  must  be  popular.  Private 
growers  may  please  themselves,  but  the  market  grower  must 
not  only  grow  good  kinds,  but  those  that  are  certain  to  be  in 
demand  in  the  market. — Cidtivutur. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Mb.  Noedhoff  has,  in  his  new  book  on  California,  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  cultivation  of  fruit  iu  that  country,  which  has  been 
attended  with  a  degree  of  success  that  socins  almost  incredible.  The 
Orange,  Almond,  Olive,  Lemon,  Citron,  Lime,  and  English  Walnut 
are  the  fruits  to  which  attention  has  been  specially  directed  for  some 


years'in  the  southern  counties,  although  they  grow  in  many  other 
jiarts  of  the  State.  The  Almond  begins  to  bear  at  three  years 
from  the  bud,  and  at  five  years  will  yield  12  lbs.  to  the  tree,  or 
1,200  lbs.  to  the  acre,  which  at  twenty  cents  a  pound  would  give 
2 10  dollars  an  acre.  They  bear  for  several  years,  and  at  eight  years 
may  bo  reckoned  on  for  20  lbs.  to  the  tree,  which  would  give  400 
dollars  to  the  acre.  The  Almonds  fall  to  the  ground  when  they  arc 
ripe  ;  the  husk  is  easily  picked  off  ;  and  as  tha  harvest-time  is  dry, 
the  shells  are  bright  and  clean.  The  Olive  grows  slowly  at  first, 
beginning  to  bear  at  four  years,  bat  does  not  yield  a  full  crop  until 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  year.  It  then  returns  on  an  average  for  the 
orchard  about  twenty-five  gallons  of  Olives  for  each  tree.  It  is  more 
profitable  to  make  the  fruit  into  oil  than  to  pickle  it.  From  five  to 
seven  gallons  of  ripe  Olives  go  to  one  gallon  of  oil.  The  Citron,  which 
bears  iu  four  or  five  years,  is  also  a  profitable  crop.  It  is  a  straggling 
tall  shrnb  ;  three  of  them  in  Los  Angeles,  bore,  at  four  years,  with- 
out special  care  last  year,  45  dollars  worth  of  fruit.  The  Lemon,  which 
becomes  a  stately  far-spreading  tree,  bears  in  ten  years  a  valuable 
crop.  It  is  not  yet  planted  in  orchards  to  a  great  extent ;  one  tree, 
ten  years  old,  which  I  saw  in  Los  Angeles,  yielded  600  Lemons  ;  one 
fifteen  years  old,  bore  2,000  Lemons,  which  fetch  in  San  Francisco 
30  dollars  per  1,000. 

OKASGE    CULTURE. 

Last  I  come  to  the  Orange.  "  All  these  trees  do  well,  and  are 
profitable,"  said  an  Orange  cultivator  to  me  ;  "  but  they  don't  com- 
pare  with  the  Orange ;  when  yon  have  a  bearing  Orange  orchard,  it 
is  like  finding  money  in  the  street."  Los  Angeles  is,  at  present,  the 
centre  of  the  Orange  cultnre  in  this  State.  The  tree  grows  well  in 
all  Southern  California,  wherever  water  can  be  had  for  irrigation. 
It  does  best  nearest  the  mountains,  among  the  foot-hills,  probably 
because  it  there  gets  a  more  uniform  temperature  ;  and  I  think  I 
have  noticed  in  orchards  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Gabriel,  and  near 
San  Bernardino,  that  it  is  grateful  for  such  protection  as  house,  out. 
buildings,  or  hedges  give  it  from,  severe  winds.  At  Los  Angeles  the 
frosts  are  sometimes  severe  enough  to  nip  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
young  plants,  and  on  the  plain  near  San  Bernardino  I  found  that 
year-old  plants  were  protected  with  some  slight  covering  during  the 
past  winter,  which  everybody  tells  me  has  been  imcommonly  hard. 
Sixty  Orange  trees  are  commonly  planted  to  the  acre.  They  may  be 
safely  transplanted  at  three  or  even  four  years,  if  care  is  used  to  keep 
the  air  from  the  roots.  They  gi'ow  from  seed  ;  and  it  is  believed  in 
Califoi-nia  that  grafting  does  not  change  or  improve  the  fruit.  It 
begins  to  bear  in  from  six  to  eight  years  from  the  seed,  and  yields  a 
iron  for  market  at  ten  years.  With  good  thorough  culture  and  irri- 
gation,  it  is  a  healthy  tree ;  if  it  is  neglected,  or  if  the  "  Gopher"  has 
gnawed  its  roots,  the  scale  insect  appears ;  but  a  diseased  tree  is 
very  rarely  seen  in  the  orchard.  It  is  in  California,  as  elsewhere,  a 
tremendous  bearer.  At  Los  Angeles  I  saw  two  trees  in  an  orchard,  one 
seventeen  years  old,  from  which  2,800  Oranges  had  been  picked,  and 
it  still  contained  a  few ;  the  other,  three  years  younger,  had  yielded 
2,000  Oranges.  At  from  ten  to  twelve  years  from  the  seed  the  tree 
usuall}'  bears  1,000  Oranges,  and  they  are  selling  now  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  from  15  dollars  to  35  dollars  per  1,000. 

I  have  satisfied  myself,  by  examination  of  nearly  all  the  bearing 
orchards  in  the  southern  counties,  and  by  comparing  the  evidence  of 
their  owners,  that  at  fifteen  years  from  the  seed,  or  twelve  years 
from  the  planting  of  three-year-old  trees,  an  Orange  orchard  which 
has  been  faithfully  cared  for,  and  is  favourably  situated,  will  bear  an 
average  of  1,000  Oranges  to  the  tree.  This  would  give,  at  twenty 
dollars  per  1,000,  a  low  average — a  product  of  1,200  dollars  per  acre. 
One  man  can  care  for  twenty  acres  of  such  an  orchard  ;  and  every 
other  expense,  including  picking,  boxes,  shipping,  and  commissions 
in  San  Francisco,  is  covered  by  five  dollars  per  1,000.  The  net  profit 
per  acre  would,  therefore,  be  a  trifle  less  than  900  dollars.  To  show 
that  this  is  not  an  over-statement,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
in  an  orchard  of  less  than  nine  acres,  which  has  produced  for  its 
owner  for  several  years  in  succession  a  clear  profit  of  over  8,000 
dollars.  Ah  orchard  of  forty  acres  in  Los  Angeles  is  reported  to  me 
to  bring  a  clear  rent  of  15,000  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  lessee  is 
believed  to  have  made  a  fortune  for  himself.  You  will  probably 
believe,  after  all,  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  profits  of  this  business, 
but  the  Orange-growers  of  Los  Angeles  TpiU  smile  at  the  extreme 
moderation  of  my  statement.  "People  tell  large  stories  about 
Oranges,"  said  one  such  man  to  me  ;  "  but  the  truth  is  big  enough 
— at  ten  or  twelve  years  trees  may  be  safely  counted  on  to  average  ten 
dollars  each,  clear  profit,  with  sixty  trees  to  an  acre,  and  that  is  big 
enough  for  anybody."  And  thereupon  this  Orange. grower  proceeded 
to  show  mo  the  accounts  of  one  little  orchard  of  his  own,  which  so 
greatly  exceeded  his  moderate  statement  that  I  shall  not  give  you 
the  figures.  After  ten  years  the  tree  rapidly  and  steadily  increases 
in  fruitfulnoss  ;  the  older  trees  in  the  orchards  are  now  bearing,  so 
every  owner  assured  mo,  very  little  less  than  2,000  Oranges  to  the 
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tree.  The  best  cultivators  do  not  prune  the  tree  at  all ;  but  in  all 
the  orchards  willow  poles  are  used  to  prop  up  the  overladen  branches. 
Near  Los  Angeles,  at  the  Mission  San  Gabriel,  there  are  two  largo 
and  fine  places,  those  ot  Mr.  Wilson,  State  Senator  from  this 
district,  and  Mr.  Rose.  Both  are  able  men,  and  careful  horticul- 
turists. Of  Mr.  Rose's  place,  as  a  model  of  its  kind,  I  will  give  you 
a  few  particulars,  which  mil  bring  before  your  eyes  the  manner  and 
extent  to  which  fruit  culture  is  practised  here.  Mr.  Rose  has  2,000 
acres  of  fine,  fair-lying  land,  well  watered,  so  that  he  can  irrigate 
the  whole  of  it.  1,200  acres  are  under  fence,  and  in  cultiva- 
tion and  pasture.  He  raises,  as  field  crops,  Barlej',  Wheat,  and  Oats, 
and  keeps  a  large  range  for  a  valuable  herd  of  mares  and  colts. 
His  orchard  consists  of  400  young  but  good  bearing  Orange 
trees,  4,000  not  bearing,  and  2,000  more  now  being  planted ; 
500  Lemons,  of  which  50  are  in  bearing ;  135,000  Vines,  from 
which  he  made  100,000  gallons  of  white  wine  [and  3,000  gallons 
of  brandy,  last  year  ;  350  English  Walnuts,  150  Almonds  ;  and  the 
place  contains  besides,  in  considerable  quantities.  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Pomegranates,  Figs,  Spanish  Chest- 
nuts, and  Olives.  He  mentioned  to  me,  as  part  of  his  last  year's 
crop,  230,000  Oranges,  50,000  Lemons,  25,000  lbs.  of  Walnuts, 
&c.  He  thinks  his  success  due  to  deep  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, and  regular  irrigation.  He  irrigates  all  his  trees  once  in  six 
weeks,  and  ploughs  or  hoes  after  every  irrigation.  I  did  not  see  a 
single  weed  or  bunch  of  grass  in  all  his  orchards,  and  such  clean 
culture  is  very  pleasant  to  the  eye.  He  has  on  his  place  wine-presses, 
and  a  still-house  for  making  brandy.  One  man  on  his  place,  and 
with  his  system,  can  care  for  twenty  acres  of  orchard,  and  one  man  can 
pick  5,000  Oranges  in  a  day.  He  buys  the  shooks  and  makes  his 
own  boxes,  and  also  makes  his  own  wine-casks.  His  regular  force 
consists  of  fifteen  men,  of  whom  t'ne  ploughmen  are  Indians  ;  some 
others  are  Chinese. 


Mildness  of  the  Season— Caution.— Notwithstanding  what 
one  daily  hears  of  the  mildness  of  the  season  and  the  stereotyped 
evidences  of  it  chronicled  in  the  daily  press — erratic  Rose  blooms, 
precocious  Primroses,  and  budding  Hawthorns,  we  must  ask  our 
friends  not  to  be  lulled  into  false  security,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  on  their  guard.  If  the  season  has  been 
somewhat  remarkable  for  its  mildness,  it  has  been  specially  so  for  its 
almost  continuous  and  unprecedented  rainfall.  A  cold  summer,  wet, 
sunless  autumn,  and  a  drenching  winter  are  badly  calculated  to 
place  our  fruit  trees  in  a  condition  fit  to  bring  theni  safely  through, 
in  the  event  of  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  severe  frost. 
Notwithstanding  present  appearances,  such  a  contingency  is  by  no 
means  improbable  ;  on  the  contrai-y,  experience  teaches  us  that  heavy 
and  continuous  rainfalls  are  not  unf  requently  succeeded  by  frosts — 
sudden,  sharp,  and  destructive.  Should  such  occur  during  the  pre- 
senter succeeding  months,  we  dread  the  results  ;  for  assuredly  never 
was  the  condition  of  our  fruit  trees,  &c.,  less  calculated  to  resist 
their  effects.  Green,  umipe  wood,  gorged  vessels,  sap  in  motion,  and 
roots  in  soil  cold  and  drenched  to  saturation,  go  to  make  up  the  con- 
ditions which  render  tree  or  plant  less  capable  of  resisting  the  de- 
structive agency  of  frost.  It,  therefore,  behoves  all  to  be  on  their 
guard,  and  to  take  measures  accordingly,  more  than  if  the  winter  was 
of  an  opposite  character,  calculated  to  retard  rather  than  promote 
vegetation.  Drj-ness  at  the  root  and  dryness  of  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  more  tender  wall  trees  should  be  secured  as  much  as  possible. 
Any  measures  calculated  to  retard  the  bloom  are  also  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, as  its  premature  development  is  just  one  of  those  news- 
paper evidences  of  tho  mildness  of  seasons  which  the  practical  man 
and  fruit  grower  has  reason  to  regard  with  anything  but  compla- 
cency. Though,  of  course,  hopeful  that  mildness  will  continue  to  ho 
the  character  of  what  remains  of  winter,  as  also  of  the  spring  that 
is  to  follow,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  look  ahead,  and  let  the  watchword 
bo  "  Caution." — Irish  Fanners' Gazette. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Apples  in  Barrels.— With  reference  to  the  packinf?  of  the  Apples  uow  seut 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  our  markets,  we  are  infonned  that  it  is  very 
important  that  the  barrels  be  headed  up  on  a  dry  and  cool  day,  and  not  when 
the  atmosphere  is  damp.  Apples  keep  better  in  somewhat  loose  than  in  very 
tight  barrels,  better  when  the  barrels  are  laid  on  their  sides  than  when  standing 
upright,  and  better  in  a  cool  dry  cellar  than  elsewhere. 

Rag  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees.— Monsieur  M.  E.  Jacquemyns,  who  has  for 
many  years  endeavoured  to  render  fertile  the  sterile  lands  of  Campine,  has  sent  us 
the  following  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  best  manure  to  be  employed  at 
tho  time  of  planting  frait  trees.  *'  You  have  seen,"  he  says,  "my  fruit  trees  in 
Campine,  on  recently  cleared  heath,  the  soil  of  which  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  part  of  my  property.  The  trees  have  been  planted  without  farm 
manure,  but  each  tree  received  at  the  time  of  planting  from  20  to  24  lbs. 
of  woollen  rags,  a  manure  very  rich  in  azote.  This  kind  of  fertiliser  pro- 
duced excellent  results,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  about  to  plant 
in  localities  where  farm  manure  is  scarce." — Bulletin  d'Arbariculture. 
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THE  HANDY  BOOK  OF  FRUIT  CULTURE  UNDER 

GLASS.* 
Tiio.se  who  have  read  Mr.  Thomson's  "  Handy  Book  of  the 
Flower  Garden  "  will  be  able  to  anticipate  the  character  of 
the  work  now  before  iis.  But  this  does  more  for  the  fruit 
grower  than  that  did  for  the  lover  of  flowers.  The  author 
truly  says  in  his  preface  that  most  of  the  fruits  ti'eated  of 
have  either  been  included  in  larger  works  or  have  formed  the 
subject  of  separate  observations ;  but  the  object  now  is  to 
furnish  a  book  of  moderate  size  on  all  points  necessary  to  the 
successful  cultivation  and  forcing  of  hardy  fruits.  While  the 
information  given  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  all,  the  author 
has  chiefly  had  in  view  the  requirement."*  of  young  gardeners 
entering  on  their  professional  career  and  inexperienced 
amateurs  wishing  to  superintend  their  own  fruit  houses  and 
to  manage  them  so  as  to  obtaui  from  them  the  most  speedy 
and  certain  return  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labour  and 
cost.  In  order  to  do  this  efliectively,  Mr.  Thomson  begins  at 
the  beginning  and  goes  through  to  the  end.  Thus  m  80  pages 
the  whole  matter  of  Vine  growing  is  discussed  from  first  to 
last ;  from  the  choice  of  a  site  to  the  consumption  or  trans- 
portation of  the  fruit,  Mr.  Thomson  never  leaves  his  pupils  to 
a  doubtful  course. 

In  advertisements  we  often  read  of  strong  canes  for  fruiting 
from  10s.  (3d.  to  15s.  each  ;  good  planting  Vines  3s.  6d.  The 
inference  to  the  inexperienced  is  that  almost  any  Vines  will  do 
for  planting,  and  the  idea  of  special  and  careful  preparation 
for  this  object  has  been  too  much  ignored.  Let  us  hear  what 
Mr.  Thomson  says  on  this  subject. 

PKEPAUING  YOUNG  VINES  FOR  PLANTING. 

To  prepare  one-year-old  Vines  for  planting,  about  the  middle  of 
January  select  the  necessary  number  of  strong  prominent  buds  from 
Vines  that  have  thoroughly  well  and  early  ripened  their  wood.  Cut 
away  the  wood  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  bud,  and  that  on  the  underside  to  within  an  inch — making  clean 
cuts  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  buds  are  thus  ready  for  insertion. 
Take  the  required  number  of  -l-inch  rather  deep  pots,  drain  them 
well,  and  fill  them  up  rather  firmly  with  three  parts  light  fibry  loam, 
and  one  part  of  finely-sifted,  well-decomposed  leaf-mould.  Make  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  each  to  receive  the  buds,  into  which  they  are 
to  be  inserted,  and  suiTounded  with  a  little  propagating  sand. 
Cover  them  to  the  veiy  tips  of  the  buds.  When  they  are  put  in, 
place  them  in  a  house  slightly  warmer  than  a  common  greenhouse ; 
and  if  the  soil  is  moist,  do  not  water  them  for  a  week.  The  first 
week  of  February  remove  them  to  some  house  or  pit  where  they  can 
be  plunged  near  the  glass  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80'  to  85°,  with  a 
night  temperature  of  55'  to  60'.  Keep  them  steadily  and  moderately 
moist,  and  they  will  soon  burst  their  buds  ;  and  as  they  begin  to 
develop  their  leaves,  raise  the  temperature  5°,  and  let  it  run  up  10' 
more  with  suu.heat  by  day  before  giving  air.  The  process  of  leaf, 
development  and  the  formation  of  roots  will  be  nearly  simultaneous, 
although  generally  leaves  slightly  precede  the  roots.  Consequently, 
after  they  have  formed  two  or  three  small  leaves,  they  halt  in  growth 
till  the  roots  have  fairly  commenced  their  work.  At  this  stage  see 
that  they  do  not  become  over  dry.  Just  keep  tho  soil  moist,  but 
not  wet,  and  always  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°.  As  soon  as 
the  young  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  down  to  the  drainage, 
raiso  them  by  degrees  out  of  the  plunging  material  and  stand  them 
on  its  surface.  Range  tho  night  temperature  at  65°  at  night,  with 
10"  or  15°  more  by  day  with  sun.  As  soon  as  they  have  pretty 
well  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  begun  to  grow  away  freely  with 
stronger  and  more  transparent-like  growth,  shift  them  into  larger 
pots — 7  and  8  inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  growing  Vines  into  an 
excellent  condition  for  planting  ;  for  far  more  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  roots  they  make,  and  the  ripeness  and  soundness  of 
the  canes,  than  on  mere  bulk  of  growth. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  much  influences  the  character  of  the 
roots  that  young  Vines  make  after  this  stage  as  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  position  in  which  they  are  grown.  Take  one  of  these 
young  Vines  now  ready  for  a  shift  out  of  a  4.inch  pot ;  let  an  8  or 
10-inch  pot  be  drained,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  with  a  few  large  pieces 
of  broken  tiles  or  even  bricks  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  a  care- 
less manner ;  pot  them  in  a  soil  of  rather  tenacious  character,  and  add 
to  it  a  largo  proportion  of  rotten  manure  ;  plungo  them  in  bottom 
heat,  and  grow  them  crowded  together  far  from  tho  glass,  and  what 
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is  the  result  ?  The  soil,  instead  of  beiug  thoroughly  filled  with 
welUripeued  fibry  roots  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  only  occn|)ied  by 
a  comparatively  few  long  fleshy  roots,  which  never  ripen  properly, 
and  die  in  the  winter.  The  cane  itself  is  not  of  that  compact,  slioit- 
jointed,  well-ripened  stamp  which  alone  is  a  sure  indication  that  all 
is  right.  When  such  a  Vine  is  shaken  out  in  spring  to  be  planted, 
it  is  found  comparatively  rootless,  and  in  every  way  inferior. 

Take  the  same  young  Vine  and  shift  it  into  a  well  and  carefully 
drained  pot  not  larger  than  8  inches,  in  a  compost  composed  of  a 
good,  sound,  rather  light  loam,  having  a  fourth  part  of  thoroughly- 
decomposed  manure,  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and  sand  mixed 
with  it.  Pot  tirmly,  and  stand  it  on  the  surface  of  the  plunging 
material,  or  even  on  a  shelf  or  the  floor  of  a  light  house,  and  grow 
it  the  whole  time  without  bottom  heat,  and  the  result  is  a  potful 
of  beautifully  well-ripened  fibrons  roots,  that  keep  fresh  through 
the  winter  in  such  quantity  that  when  they  are  shaken  out  of  the 
soil  for  planting  in  spring,  the  pot  appears  to  have  been  full  of  roots 
and  nothing  else.  There  is  no  comparison  between  these  two 
descriptions  of  Vines  for  planting.  All  is  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
of  course.  Avoid,  therefore,  in  growing  young  Vines,  badly- 
drained  pots,  a  close  retentive  soil,  and  hottom  heat  after  theij  are 
well  rooted. 

The  italics  are  ours.  We  believe  hundreds  of  Vines  have 
been  ruined  by  an  excess  of  bottom  heat.  We  once  received 
a  batch  grown  over  the  pipes  in  a  Pinery.  Most  of  these  died 
when  planted  out  the  following  spring.  Opening  the  book 
at  p.  193  we  find  the  following  sensible  instruction  upon — 

PRUNING  AND  PINCHING  FIGS. 
When  the  trees  have  shed  their  leaves,  they  should  be  kept 
comparatively  dry  at  the  root  all  winter.  What  pruning  is  necessary 
should  be  performed  in  winter  when  they  are  at  rest.  Very  little 
pruning  will,  however,  suSice,  if  their  summer  growths  have  been 
produced  and  regulated  according  to  the  foregoing  directions.  There 
will  be  the  main  stems,  with  the  cordon  branches  that  were  esta- 
blished the  previous  year,  when  the  young  plants  were  in  pots, — now 
extending  right  and  left  to  about  4  feet, — with  their  lateral  growths 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the  cordon  growths  produced  this  season. 
My  practice  in  pruning  Figs  thus  trained  horizontally,  and  from 
which  two  crops  are  to  be  annually  ripened,  differs  somewhat  from 
that  usually  pursued,  and  may  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  Vine 
pruning  on  the  close  spur  system  and  ordinary  Peach  pruning.  The 
first  crop  of  fruit  is  produced  from  the  young  wood  of  the  previous 
summer's  growth;  and  the  second,  which  ripens  generally  in  Sep. 
temberand  October,  from  the  young  growths  of  the  same  summer,  and 
which  are  produced  contemporaneously  with  the  first  crop  of  fruit 
on  the  previous  season's  growth.  In  order  to  have  a  regular  crop 
over  all  the  tree  at  these  two  seasons  this  habit  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  pruning  performed  accordingly,  so  that  the  trees  may 
be  regularly  furnished  with  these  two  sets  of  growth. 

The  shoots  that  bear  the  early  fruit  are  only  allowed  to 
form  about  two  leaves.  Bach  branch,  therefore,  bears  a 
double  crop  before  it  is  cut  back — an  autumn  and  a  spring 
one.  It  then  gives  place  to  a  young  shoot,  and  so  on  for 
ever.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory  as  regards  fine  fruit, 
and  the  orderly  appearance  of  the  trees.  There  is  no  crowd- 
ing, no  confusion,  and,  with  good  management,  the  certainty 
of  a  regular  crop.  We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  what  may  be  expected  to  be  found  in  this  truly  useful 
book,  which  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts  when  necessary,  and 
contains  a  good  calendar  for  every  month  in  the  year,  together 
with  a  few  piquant  observations  on  heating  by  hot  water. 


GROTESQUE  ANIMALS.* 
There  is  a  certain  irresistible  charm  in  the  wildest  phantasies  of 
great  artists.  The  villa-studio  of  Raphael,  close  beneath  the  walls 
of  Rome,  with  the  walls  of  its  chambers  scrawled  all  over  with  the 
holiday  aberrations  of  a  pencil,  every  touch  of  which  is  immortal,  is 
one  of  the  shrines  of  modern  Rome  most  sought  and  most  enjoyed 
by  enthusiastic  tourists.  The  caricatures  dashed  off  by  other  great 
masters,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  even  Michael  Angelo  himself — who 
was  not  ashamed  to  descend  from  the  terribil  via  on  rare  occasions, 
and  allow  his  pencil  to  indulge  in  trenchant  sarcasm,  or  even  playful 
gambols — are  always  full  of  that  kind  of  fascination  which  genius 
alone  can  impart ;  and  each  grotesque,  after  its  kind,  is  as  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  true  connoisseurs  as  the  grander  works  of  the  artist. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Lear,  an  eminent  landscape  painter,  and  a 

•  Grotesipte  Animals :  Invented,  drawn,  and  described  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. 


man  of  real  genius,  took  the  town  by  storm  with  a  "  Book  of 
Nonsense,"  which  was  beyond  doubt  the  popular  book  ()f  the  season, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  perfect  deluge  of  imitators.  Now  we  have 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  the  gifted  marine  painter,  whose  jiictures  have 
formed  a  leading  feature  in  all  recent  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  coming  out  in  a  bla/.e  of  exuberant  fancy  with  liis  book  of 
clover  nonsense,  and  of  science  turned  inside  out,  a  work  which  he 
entitles,  "  Grotesqiie  Animals."  The  possibility  of  the  existences  of 
thesei  creatures  of  his  fancy  he  evidently  wishes  us  to  indulge  in, 
,as  things  that  might  be,  he  himself  playfully  gives  in  the  suppo. 
sition  that  their  entity  or  nonentity  may  be  reasonably  asserted  or 
disputed,  according  to  the  philosophical  bias  of  the  disputants.  It  is 
in  that  happily  placed  frame  of  mind  upon  the  subject  that  he  has 
placed  the  following  lines  upon  his  title-page. 

These  oddities,  from  fancy  drawn. 

May  surely  raise  the  question. 
Will  Darwin  say — by  chance  they're  formed, 

Or  natural  selection  ? 

Some  of  the  combinations  of  form  are  exceedingly  humorous, 
and  have  that  smack  and  flavour  which  only  genius  and  fancy  com- 
bined can  produce.  The  ammonite  shell,  for  instance,  of  which  the 
form  of  the  ancient  inhabitant  is  now  unknown  to  science,  is  sup- 
posed by  the  artist  to  have  been  the  dwelling  of  the  crested  Cooatoo  ! 
whose  head  is  seen  emerging  quite  naturally  from  the  opening  of  the 
shell.  Inasmuch  as  chickens  live  for  a  time  in  shells,  and  afterwards 
leave  them,  this  is  not  a  very  far-fetched  idea.  This  shell  bird  is 
supposed  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  have  been  a  monopede — a  deduction 
arrived  at  by  way  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
many  kinds  of  recent  shells  achieve  locomotion  by  means  of  a  single 
"  propeller,"  and  this  shelly-birdy  creature  is,  therefore,  by  an  ad- 
missible process  of  reasoning,  made  to  stand  upon  a  single  leg — 
ra  hene  !  se  non  e  vero  e  hen  trovato.  Half  a  hundred  such  fancies — 
one  more  curious  and  ingenious  than  another,  follow  each  other  with 
a  fecundity  of  invention  that  is  perfectly  astounding.  One  is  re- 
minded, by  the  felicity  of  the  dovetailing,  of  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  great  physiologists  and  naturalists  of  the  age,  as  quoted  by  the 
author  of  these  artistic  phantasmagoria — "  How  all  the  parts  of  the 
animal  kingdom  fit  each  other."  'This  had,  indeed,  been  instinctively 
felt  long  anterior  to  the  year  of  grace  1873 — in  the  celebrated 
"  Chronicle  of  Nuremberg,"  printed  by  the  ingenious  artist,  Koburger, 
in  1493.  There  are  in  that  ponderous  volume  fancies  depicted  by 
the  clever  gravers  of  contemporary  artists,  almost  as  fantastic,  but 
not  so  learned  as  those  wrought  out  by  the  gifted  pencil  of  Mr. 
Cooke.  ToUowing  the  verbal  pictures  of  Pliny,  St.  Auguste,  Marco 
Polo,  and  Mandeville,  we  have  in  this  quaint  old  volume  the  verbal 
descriptions  reduced  to  positive  forms  by  very  realistic  pencils.  The 
Cynocephali  or  dog-faced  apes,  for  instance,  are  metamorphosed  into 
well-formed  wild  men,  with  positive  dogs'  heads.  The  account  of  a 
large-eared  race  of  North  Eastern  Asia  is  turned  to  account  by 
making  these  organs  resemble  those  of  lop-eared  rabbits,  but  being 
made  big  enough  to  serve  as  a  mantle  to  wrap  about  the  body  (aures 
tarn  }nar/na:<  habent  ut  contegant  totum  corpus).  But  in  these  old- 
world  fable  pictures  there  is  little  of  that  rich  humour  and  playful- 
ness which  distinguishes  Mr.  Cooke's  inventive  series,  to  which  we 
heartily  wish  a  favourable  reception  and  just  appreciation  by  the 
public,  though  we  almost  fear  they  are  a  shade  too  clever  for  those 
not  rather  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  natural  science.  To 
those  who  are,  the  book  will  form  a  fanciful  treat  of  no  ordinary 
kind. 


HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 
In  pursuance  of  our  wish  to  publish  in  The  Gajiden  plans  of 
all  our  notable  gardens,  we  this  week  present  one  of  the 
Kensington  Garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Utterly  opposed  as  we  are  to  this  style  of  garden,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  plan  is  not  offered  for  admiration  or 
imitation,  but  simply  as  one  of  a  series  showing  our  gardens 
as  they  are.  Our  plan,  taken  from  the  ground  specially  for 
The  Gabden,  shows  all  the  latest  alterations.  These  chiefly 
consist  of  modifications  as  to  the  show-grounds  at  the  south 
end  of  the  garden  and  of  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  panelled 
gardens  which  "  cut  up "  the  garden  so  much.  By  these 
changes  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  somewhat  improved  here 
and  there,  but  the  general  design  is  still  much  too  compli- 
cated. This  garden,  which  has  perhaps  been  more  censui'ed 
than  any  public  garden  ever  created,  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  mischief  sometimes  wrought  by  what  is  called  a  "  nice- 
looking  plan."  The  plan  of  the  garden,  as  originally  published, 
looked  pretty  on  paper,  and  writers  describing  it,  without  know- 
ing the  very  great  difference  between  a  plan  wrought  out  on  the 
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ground  and  one  on  jiapcr,  were  eloquent  upon  it  as  "  full  of 
rich  and  carefully  wrougbt-out  detail."  Alas  !  it  proved  when 
carried  out  rich  in  nearly  everything  that  was  wrong  in  garden 
design,  and  so  cut  up  with  details,  so  devoid  of  anything  like 
what  we  understand  as  breadth  and  repose,  that  it  was 
diiHcult  to  imagine  oneself  in  a  garden  at  all.  Let  it  long  be  a 
caution  to  all  who  have  to  design  a  garden,  that  even  where 
the  style  of  gardening  is  geometrical  of  the  most  pronounced 
type,  the  necessity  for  breadth  and  repose  is  as  ]3oteut  as  in 
gardens  in  the  natural  style,  and  that  to  dot  about  "  panel 
gardens,"  and  mazes,  and  small  ponds,  and  hedges,  &c..  almost 
as  thickly  as  they  can  be  placed  over  the  surface  is  a  blunder 
imworthy  of  even  an  amateur  who  makes  a  first  attempt  at 
laying  out  a  garden. 


THE   DESCENT  OF  THE   SAP. 
We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  one  of 
our  correspondents,  requesting  information  as  to  the  cause  and 
nature  of  the  descent  of  the  sap  in  autumn  : — 

"  1  and  a  few  horticultural  friends  have  lately  been  discussing 
that  highly  interesting  subject,  the  descent  of  the  sap  at  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  As  is  usual  a  difference  of  opinion  existed 
amongst  us,  and  several  expressed  a  desire  to  know  if  the 
question  had  been  settled  by  scientific  authority,  and  if  so, 
by  whom." 

The  inquiry  is  a  very  fair  one  at  this  time,  for  men's  minds 
are  shaking  off  the  old  received  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
the  new  ones  have  not  yet  got  completely  settled.  Six  or 
seven  years  ago  to  such  an  enquiry  the  reply  would  have  been 
that  the  sap  ascended  in  the  vessels  of  the  cambium  next  the 
wood  and  descended  in  those  next  the  bark.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  however,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Linnean  Society  in 
1866  (Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  XXV.  405)  upset  this  view  completely. 
By  a  series  of  beautiful  experiments  he  showed  that  there  was 
only  one  set  of  vessels,  and  that  consequently  there  could  be 
no  circulation.  There  might  be  a  certain  amount  of  swaying 
backwards  and  forwards  like  a  tide,  but  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  circling  flow  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  and  back  again. 
His  proof  of  this  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  he  set  himself 
to  account  for  the  descending  sap,  and  there,  although  ec|ually 
ingenious,  he  was  less  happy  in  his  argument — and  for  a  very 
good  reason — for  it  seems  very  questionable  if  there  be  really- 
such  a  thing  as  descending  sap.  As  Mr.  Spencer  pointed  out, 
there  may  be  a  strain  on  a  bent  bi-anch  which  will  close  the 
vessels  for  a  time,  as  the  veins  over  our  knuckles  are  closed 
by  pressure  when  we  shut  our  hand,  and  the  fluid  m  them 
may  be  forced  back ;  but  that  a  true  continuous  descent  of  the 
sap  ever  takes  place  is  yet  to  be  proved.  We  know  that  we 
can  see  something  like  circulation  going  on  in  the  cellular 
tissues  of  certain  plants  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  something 
different  and  distinct  from  the  general  rise  of  sap  from  the 
root  to  the  leaves,  and  has  at  all  times  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  special  and  collateral  phenomenon. 

Professor  W.  McNab,  following  up  the  thread  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer's  observations,  about  two  years  ago,  made  some 
interesting  experiments,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  our  correpondent.  Speaking  from  memory,  the 
result  of  Professor  Nacnab's  numerous  experiments  was,  that 
in  no  instance  could  he  discover  the  sap  descending.  It  was 
always  on  the  ascent,  and  depended  ou  the  presence  of  the 
leaves.  If  they  were  cut  off,  and  in  proportion  as  they  were 
cut  off,  the  flow  of  sap  ceased.  Our  correspondent  will  see 
that  he  has  an  interesting  and  not  yet  exhausted  field  of 
inquiry  before  him. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  individually  have  arrived  is, 
that  the  leaves  and  tender  covering  of  the  twigs  (what 
may  be  called  the  whole  true  skin  of  the  tree),  acts  as  a 
combination  of  suckers  (perhaps  every  stoma,  and  the  reader 
will  find  them  ou  the  skin  of  the  twigs  as  well  as  on  the  leaves, 
is  one),  which  under  the  influence  o'f  the  .lir  and  temper.aturc 
act  as  a  pump,  and  draw  u])  the  sap  that  enters  by  the  roots. 
As  is  perfectly  shown  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  a  portion  of 
the  sap  penetrates  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
deposits  itself  as  wood  around  them  ;  another  portion  is,  no 
doubt,  evaporated  through  the  leaves.  Of  course,  when  the 
vessels  are  full,  no  more  can  enter,  but  the  fuller  they  are  the 


more  will  be  squeezed  through  the  walls,  and  the  more  wood 
formed.  When  night  comes  and  the  influence  of  the  day  is 
gone,  when,  as  it  were,  the  puinp  will  not  draw,  the  flow  of 
sap  ceases,  and  it  may  fall  back  in  the  vessels  ;  at  all  events, 
as  depositation  goes  on,  the  quantity  in  them  will  decrease. 
When  the  leaves  fall  off  in  autumn,  the  pump  has,  as  it  were, 
lost  its  suckers,  and  the  ascent  of  sap  all  but  ceases.  It  does 
not  descend,  it  only  ceases  to  ascend.  Professor  M'Nab  found, 
indeed,  that  when  he  had  cut  oft'  all  the  leaves,  there  was  still 
a  feeble  ascent ;  this,  according  to  our  view,  is  produced  by 
the  stomata  in  the  bark  covering  the  twigs,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  annual  rings  of  ligneous  deposit  in  a  stem  or 
branch  shows  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  flow  of  sap  and 
deposit  going  on  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  although  too 
slight  to  be  capable  of  dii'ect  observation.  Do  not  let  it  be 
supposed  that  we  imagine  that  this  rude  comparison  of  the 
machinery  of  the  flow  of  sap  in  a  tree  to  that  of  a  pump  by 
any  means  explains  the  whole  mystery  of  its  rise  and  flow. 
It  is  at  best  only  a  clumsy  attempt  to  illustrate  one  part  of 
the  process  ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  consistent  with  fact, 
and  if  it  be  a  true  explanation,  there  can  be  no  (hsceuf  of  the 
sap  in  autumn.  If  our  correspondent  takes  a  different  view, 
it  is  for  him  to  prove  that  there  is,  not  by  hypothesis  or  theory, 
but,  as  has  been  done  on  the  oth  er  side,  by  actual  experiment. 

A.  M. 


Methinks  I  see  gi-eat  Diocletian  walk 
In  the  Salonian  Garden's  noble  shade, 
Which  by  his  own  imperial  hands  was  made : 
I  see  him  smile  (methinks)  as  he  does  talk 
With  the  ambassadors,  who  come  in  vain 
T'  entice  him  to  a  throne  again. 
"  If  I,  my  friends  (said  he)  should  to  you  show, 
AH  the  delights  which  in  these  gardens  grow  ; 
'Tis  likelier  much  that  you  should  with  me  stay. 
Than  'tis  that  you  should  carry  me  away  : 
And  trust  me  not,  my  fiiends,  if  ev'ry  day 
I  walk  not  here  with  more  delight, 
Than  ever,  after  the  most  happy  fight, 
In  triumph,  to  the  Capitol,  I  rode, 

To  thank  the  gods,  and  to  be  thought  myself  almost  a  god." 

Cowley. 

A  City  of  Magnificent  Perspectives. — Stand  at  the  head  of 
Sixteenth-street,  Washington,  and  the  eye  sweeps  down  nearly  two 
miles  over  a  paved  and  well  planted  street  to  the  very  portals  of  the 
White  House ;  stand  at  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  looking  west 
thi'ongh  F  and  G  streets,  and  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  are  seen 
glistening  in  the  sun  ;  stand  at  the  foot  of  Vermont-avenue,  at  Lafay- 
ette-square, and  the  eye  has  an  uninteiTupted  view  of  three  miles  to  the 
Harvard  University;  stand  on  the  portico  of  the  White  Honse,  looking 
out  New  York-avenue,  and  the  eye  sweeps  uninterruptedly  a  distance 
of  five  miles  to  the  north-west,  beyond  Glenwood  Cemetery ;  stand  on 
high  ground  in  the  city  at  the  corner  of  Massachusetts-avenue  and 
Twelfth. street,  and  the  eye  ranges  over  five  miles  of  broad  street  on 
towards  the  south-east,  and  two  miles  on  towards  Kalorama  Heights 
in  the  north-west;  where  the  President's  private  mansion  and  the 
great  public  park  ought  to  and  probably  will  be. — -Times. 

A  Persian  Eden. — The  remembrance  of  a  garden  which  had 
charmed  me  as  we  passed  hurriedly  through  it  two  days  before, 
enticed  me  back  to  Kazeroon.  This  garden  was  2  or  3  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  surrounded  by  walls  high  enough  to  keep  out  intruders  and 
ensure  privacy ;  within  them  were  the  coolest  shade,  the  most  bril- 
liant colouring,  the  sweetest  of  perfumes,  and  the  softest  of  nature's 
music.  Tall,  graceful  Date  Palms  waved  their  feathery  branches 
aloft  in  the  bluest  of  skies,  gently  fanning  dark  still  groves  of  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees  laden  mth  golden  fruit ;  below  and  amongst  them 
were  thickets  of  Pomegranate  bushes,  bright  with  their  rich  scarlet 
waxen  flowers,  and  endless  quantities  of  blooming  Roses  and  Jasmine ; 
the  soft  balmy  air  was  luxuriously  redolent  with  fragrant  odours  of 
Orange  blossom  and  attar,  and  filled  with  the  sweet  warbling  of 
nightingales,  and  the  soft  cooing  of  turtle  doves.  In  the  centre,  and 
approached  by  grassy  avenues  and  long  bowers  of  sweet  Lime  trees, 
stood  a  ruined  kiosk  and  a  broken  fountain ;  there,  in  the  checkered 
shade,  my  carpet  was  spread  and  my  bed  stretched  ;  for,  once  within 
these  fairy  walls,  why  should  I  leave  them  P  Was  not  this  a  spot 
where  wnitry  cold,  burning  sun,  dreary  desert,  the  whole  world  out- 
side, might  be  forgotten  ?  Was  thoro  not  hero  tho  beauty,  the  quiet, 
the  contentment  of  Paradise  ?  What  was  wanting  ?  The  sympa- 
thetic love  of  the  fair  Eve,  whom  most  men  search  for,  but  few  find  ; 
whom  the  most  fortunate  find  in  time,  the  most  unfortunate,  too  late. 
— A.  H.  Moimseij. 
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HAEDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE   -VTOOLLY-LEAVED   NEPAUL    MAPLE    (aCEK,   VILLOSUM). 

This  forms  a  splendid  large  deciduous  tree  60  to  80  feet 
Hgh,  with  the  habit  aud  geueral  appearance  of  the  common 
Sycamore.  It  is  a  native  of  Upper  Nepaul  and  the  high  Alps 
near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  Kamaoon  and  Sirraore.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  18-45  by  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Pulham. 
The  leaves  are  large,  somewhat  angularly  flve-lobod,  palmately 
veined,  cordate  at  the  base,  set  on  long  footstalks,  and  when 
young,  like  the  buds  and  petioles,  thickly  coated  all  over  with 
a  silky  down ;  but  when  full  grown,  they  are  smooth  and 
deep  green  above,  and  densely  covered  with  rusty  coloured 
soft  hairs  beneath.  The  lobes  are  ovate  with  acute  points,  entire 
on  the  edges,  and  the  three  outer  ones  much  the  largest.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellovr,  with  the  petals  bearded  at  the  apex 
and  fragrant  ;  they  are  produced  in  long,  slender,  lateral, 
nodding,  simple  spike-like  racemes  in  great  abundance  in  May. 
The  fruit  or  keys  are  rather  large  and  villous,  with  thick 


Acer  viUosum. 


Carpels  and  ample  cultriform,  crenelated  wings  but  slightly 
diverging,  and  in  long  pendulous  simple  racemes.  The  length 
of  a  full-sized  leaf  is  12  inches,  including  the  footstalk,  which 
is  frequently  5  or  6  inches  long,  and  the  breadth  is  8  inches. 


ASA  GRAY  ON  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 
The  remarkable  facts  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  American  and 
Asiatic  floras,  which  these  speculations  were  to  explain,  have  since 
increased  in  number,  more  especially  through  the  admii'able  collec- 
tions of  Dr.  Maximowiez  in  .lapan  and  adjacent  countries,  aud  the 
critical  comparisons  he  has  made  and  is  still  engaged  upon.  I  am 
bound  to  state  that  in  a  recent  general  work*  by  a  distinguished 
botanist.  Professor  Grisebach  of  Gottingen,  these  facts  have  been 
emptied  of  all  special  significance,  and  the  relations  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  Atlantic  United  States  floras  declared  to  be  no 
more  intimate  than  might  be  expected  from  the  situation,  climate, 
and  present  opportunity  of  interchange.  This  extraordinary  con. 
elusion  is  reached  by  regarding  as  distinct  species  all  the  plants 
common  to  both  countries  between  which  any  differences  have  been 
discerned,  although  snch  differences  would  probably  count  for  little 
if  the  two  inhabited  the  same  country,  thus  transferring  many  of  my 
list  of  identical  to  that  of  representative  species,  and  then  by  simply 
eliminating  from  consideration  the  whole  array  of  representative 
species,  i.e.,  all  cases  in  which  the  Japanese  and  the  American  plant 
are  not  exactly  alike.     As  if,  by  pronouncing  the  cabalistic  word 

•  Die  Vegetation  dcr  Krde  nach  ihrer  klimatisclicn  Anordnung,  lti71. 


species,  the  question  were  settled,  or  rather  the  greater  part  of  it 
remanded  out  of  the  domain  of  science ;  as  if,  while  complete 
indentity  of  forms  implies  community  of  region,  anything  short  of  it 
cai-ries  no  presumption  of  the  kind ;  so  leaving  all  these  singular 
dupUcates  to  be  wondered  at,  indeed,  but  wholly  beyond  the  reach 
of  inquiry.  Now  the  only  known  cause  of  such  likeness  is  inherit- 
ance ;  and  as  all  transmission  of  likeness  is  with  some  difference  in 
individuals,  and  as  changed  conditions  have  resulted,  as  is  well 
known,  in  very  considerable  differences,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
high  antiquity  of  our  actual  vegetation  could  be  rendered  probable, 
not  to  say  certain,  and  the  former  habitation  of  any  of  our  species, 
or  of  very  near  relatives  of  them  in  high  northern  regions  could 
be  ascertained,  my  whole  case  would  be  made  out.  The  needful 
facts,  of  which  I  was  ignorant  when  my  essay  was  published,  have 
now  been  for  some  years  made  known,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
researches  of  Heer  upon  ample  collections  of  arctic  fossil  plants. 
These  are  confirmed  and  extended  through  new  investigations  by 
Heer  and  Lesquereux,  the  results  of  which  have  been  indicated  to 
me  by  the  latter.  The  Taxodium,  which  everywhere  abounds  in  the 
miocene  formations  in  Europe,  has  been  specifically  identified,  first 
by  Goeppert,  then  by  Heer,  with  our  common  Cypress  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  has  been  found  fossil  in  Spitzbergen,  Greenland, 
and  Alaska,  in  the  latter  country  along  with  the  remains  of  another 
form,  distinguishable,  but  very  like  the  common  species ;  and  this 
has  been  identified  by  Lesquereux  in  the  miocene  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  So  there  is  one  species  of  tree  which  has  come  down 
essentially  unchanged  from  the  tertiary  period,  which  for  a  long 
while  inhabited  both  Europe  and  North  America,  and  also  at  some 
part  of  the  period  tho  region  which  geographically  connects  the 
two  (once  doubtless  much  more  closely  than  now) ,  but  has  survived 
only  in  the  Atlantic  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  same  Sequoia 
which  abounds  in  the  same  miocene  formations  in  Northern  Europe 
has  been  abundantly  found  in  those  of  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Green- 
land, Mackenzie  river,  and  Alaska.  It  is  named  S.  Laugsdorfii,  but 
is  ]ironounced  to  be  very  much  like  S.  sempervirens,  our  living 
Redwood  of  the  Californian  coast,  and  to  be  the  ancient  representa- 
tive of  it.  Fossil  specimens  of  a  similar,  if  not  the  same,  species 
have  been  recently  detected  in  tho  Rocky  Mountains  by  Hay  den, 
and  determined  by  our  eminent  palccontological  botanist,  Lesquereux  ; 
and  he  assures  me  that  he  has  the  common  Redwood  itself  from 
Oregon,  in  a  deposit  of  tertiary  age.  Another  Sequoia  (S.  Stern- 
bcrgii),  discovered  in  miocene  deposits  in  Greenland,  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  representative  of  S.  gigantea,  tho  big  tree  of  tho 
Californian  Sierra.  If  the  Taxodium  of  tertiary  time  in  Europe  and 
throughout  the  arctic  regions  is  the  ancestor  of  our  present  bald 
Cypress,  which  is  assumed  in  regarding  them  as  specifically  identical, 
then  I  think  we  may,  with  our  present  light,  fairly  assume  that  the 
two  Redwoods  of  California  are  tho  direct  or  collateral  descendants  of 
the  two  ancient  species  which  so  closely  resemble  them. 

The  forests  of  the  arctic  zone  in  tertiary  times  contained  at  least 
three  other  species  of  Sequoia,  as  determined  by  their  remains,  one 
of  which,  from  Spitzbergen,  also  much  resembles  the  common  Redwood 
of  California.  Another,  "  which  appears  to  have  been  the  commonest 
coniferous  tree  on  Disco,"  was  common  in  England  and  some  other 
parts  of  Europe.  So  the  Sequoias,  now  remarkable  for  their  restricted 
station  and  numbers,  as  well  as  for  their  extraordinary  size,  are  of  an 
ancient  stock ;  their  ancestors  and  kindred  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
forests  which  flourished  throughout  the  polar  regions,  now  desolate 
and  ice.clad,  and  which  extended  into  low  latitudes  in  Europe.  On 
this  continent  one  species  at  least  had  reached  to  tho  vicinity  of  its 
present  habitat  before  the  glaciation  of  the  region.  Among  the  fos- 
sil specimens  already  found  in  California,  but  which  our  trustworthy 
palajontological  botanist  has  not  yet  had  time  to  examine,  we  may 
expect  to  find  evidence  of  the  early  arrival  of  these  two  Redwoods 
upon  the  ground  which  they  now,  after  much  vicissitude,  scantily 
occupy.  l3ifferences  of  climate,  or  circumstances  of  migration,  or 
both,  must  have  determined  the  survival  of  Sequoia  upon  the  Pacific, 
and  of  Taxodium  upon  the  Alantic  coast,  and  still  the  Redwoods  will 
not  stand  in  the  east,  nor  could  our  Taxodium  find  a  congenial  station 
in  California.  As  to  the  remaining  near  relative  of  Sequoia,  the 
Chinese  Glyptostrobus,  a  species  of  it,  and  its  veritable  representa- 
tive,  was  contemporaneous  with  Sequoia  and  Taxodium,  not  only  in 
temperate  Europe,  but  throughout  the  arctic  regions  from  Greenland 
to  Alaska.  Very  similar  would  seem  to  have  been  the  fate  of  a  more 
familiar  gymnospermons  tree,  the  Gingko  or  Salisburia.  It  is  now 
indigenous  to  Japan  only.  Its  ancestor,  as  we  may  fairly  call  it, 
since,  according  to  Heer,  "  it  corresponds  so  entirely  with  the  living 
species  that  it  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  it,"  once  inhabited 
northern  Europe  and  tho  whole  arctic  region  round  to  Alaska,  and  had 
even  a  representative  further  south  in  our  Rocky  Mountain  district. 
For  some  reason,  this  and  Glyptostrobus  survived  only  on  the  shores  of 
Eastern  Asia.    Libooedrus,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  cast  in 
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its  lot  with  the  Sequoias.  Two  species,  according  to  Heer,  were  with 
them  in  Spitzbergen.  Of  tho  two  now  living,  L.  dccnrrens — the  Incense 
Cedar — is  one  of  the  noblest  associates  of  the  present  Redwoods  ;  the 
other  is  far  south  in  the  Andes  of  Chili.  The  genealogy  of  the  Torreyas 
is  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Yew.like  trees,  named 
Taxites,  which  flourished  with  the  Sequoias  in  the  tertiary  arctic 
forests,  are  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  three  species  of  Torreya,  now 
severally  in  Florida,  in  California,  and  in  Japan.  As  to  the  Pines  and 
Firs,  these  were  more  numerously  associated  with  the  ancient  Sequoias 
of  the  polar  forests  than  with  their  present  representatives,  but  in 
different  species,  apparently  more  like  those  of  eastern  than  of  western 
North  America.  They  must  have  encircled  the  polar  zone  then,  as 
they  encircle  the  present  temperate  zone  now. 

I  must  refrain  from  all  enumeration  of    the   angiospermons    or 
ordinary  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  now  known  by  their 
fossil  remains  to  have  flourished  throughout  the  polar  regions  when 
Greenland  better  deserved  its  name,  and  enjoyed  the  present  climate 
of  New  England  and  New  Jersey.     Then  Greenland  and  the  rest  of 
the  north  abounded  with  Oaks,  representing  the  several  groups  of 
species  which  now  inhabit    both  our  eastern   and   western   forest 
districts ;  several  Poplars,  one  very  like  our  Balsam  Poplar  or  Balm 
of  Gilead  tree  ;  more  Beeches  than  there  are  now,  a  Hornbeam,  and 
a  Hop  Hornbeam,  some  Birches,   a   Persimmon,  and  a  Plane  tree, 
near  representatives  of  those  of  the   Old  World,  at  least  of  Asia,  as 
well  as  of  Atlantic  North  America,  but  all  wanting  in   California ; 
one  Juglans  like  the  Walnut  of  the  Old  World,  and  another  like  our 
black  Walnut ;  two  or  three  Grape  Vines,  one  near  our   Southern 
Fox  Grape  or  Muscadine,  the  other  near  our  Northern  Frost  Grape  ; 
a    Tilia   very  like   our  Basswood  of    the    Atlantic   States    only ;    a 
Liquidambar ;    a    Magnolia,   which  recalls   our   M.    grandiflora ;    a 
Liriodendron,  sole  representative  of  our  Tulip  tree ;  and  a  Sassafras, 
very  like  the  living  tree.     Most  of  these,  it  will  be  noticed,  have 
their  nearest  or  their  only  living   representatives  in   the  Atlantic 
States,  and  when  elsewhere,   mainly  in  Eastern  Asia.     Several  of 
them,  or  of  species  like  them,  have  been  detected  in  our  tertiary 
deposits  west  of    the  Mississsippi  by   Newberry  and   Lesquereux. 
Herbaceous  plants,  as  it  happens,  are  rarely  preserved  in  a  fossil 
state,  else  they  would  probably  supply  additional  testimony  to  the 
antiquity   of  our  existing   vegetation,  its   wide   diffusion   over   the 
northern   and  now  frigid  zone,   and  its  enforced  migrations   under 
changes    of    climate.      Concluding,    then,   as    we   must,   that   our 
existing   vegetation,  as   a   whole,  is   a   continuation  of  that  of  the 
tertiary  period,  may  we  suppose  that  it  absolutely  originated  then  ? 
Evidently  not.     The  preceding  Cretaceous  period  has  furnished  to 
Carruthers  in  Europe  a  fossil  fruit  like  that  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea 
of  the  famous  groves,  associated  with  Pines  of  the  same  character 
as  those  that  accompany  the  present  tree  ;  has  furnished  to  Heer, 
from  Greenland,  two  more   Sequoias,  one  of  them  identical  with  a 
tertiary  species,  and  one  nearly  allied  to  Sequoia  Langsdorfii,  which 
in  turn  is  a  probable  ancestor  of  the  common  CaUfomian  Redwood ; 
has  furnished  to  Lesquereux,  in   North    America,   the   remains  of 
another  ancient  Sequoia ;  a   Glyptostrobus ;    a  Liquidambar  which 
well  represents  our  sweet  gum  tree  ;  Oaks  analogous  to  living  ones; 
leaves   of    a  Plane  tree,  which    are  also  in   the    tertiary,  and  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  oui-  own  Platanus  occidentalis ;   of  a 
Magnolia  and  a  Tulip  tree;  and  "of  a  Sassafras  undistinguishable 
from  our  living  species."      I  need  not  continue  the   enumeration. 
Suf&ce  it  to   say  that  the  facts  will  justify  the  conclusion  which 
Lesquereux — a  very  scrupulous  investigator — has  already  announced, 
"  That  the  essential  types  of  our  actual  flora   are    marked   in  the 
cretaceous  period,  and  have  come  to  us  after  passing,  without  notable 
changes,  through  the  tertiary  formations  of  our  continent." 

According  to  these  views,  as  regards  plants  at  least,  the  adaptation 
to  successive  times  and  changed  conditions  has  been  maintained,  not 
by  absolute  renewals,  but  by  gradual  modifications.  I,  for  one,  can- 
not doubt  that  the  present  existing  species  are  the  lineal  successors 
of  those  that  garnished  the  earth  in  the  old  time  before  them,  and 
that  they  were  as  well  adapted  to  their  surroundings  then  as  those 
which  flourish  and  bloom  around  us  are  to  their  conditions  now. 
Order  and  exquisite  adaptation  did  not  wait  for  man's  coming,  nor 
were  they  ever  stereotyped.  Organic  Nature — by  which  I  mean  the 
system  and  totality  of  living  things,  and  their  adaptation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  world — with  all  its  apparent  and  indeed  real 
stability,  should  be  likened,  not  to  the  ocean,  which  varies  only  by 
tidal  oscillations  from  a  fixed  level  to  which  it  is  always  returning, 
but  rather  to  a  river  so  vast  that  we  can  neither  discern  its  shores  nor 
reach  its  sources,  and  whose  onward  flow  is  not  less  actual  because 
too  slow  to  be  observed  by  the  ephemerse  which  hover  over  its  sur- 
face or  are  borne  upon  its  bosom. 

Such  ideas  as  these,  though  still  repugnant  to  some,  and  not  long 
since  to  many,  have  so  possessed  the  minds  of  the  naturalists  of  the 
present  day  that  hardly  a  discourse  can  be  pronounced  or  an  investi- 


gation prosecuted  without  reference  to  them.  I  suppose  that  tho 
views  here  taken  are  little  if  at  all  in  advance  of  tho  average  scien- 
tific mind  of  the  day.  I  cannot  regard  them  as  less  noble  than  those 
which  they  are  succeeding. 


Measuring  Trees.— A  contributor  sends  to  T/ie  Country  Gentle, 
man  the  following  rule  for  measuring  trees,  which,  he  says,  he  has 
tested  to  his  satisfaction  : — "  A  stick  of  timber  is  desired,  say  50  feet 
long  ;  select  your  tree,  measure  50  feet  in  a  direct  line  from  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  on  as  near  level  ground  as  possible  ;  now  cut  a  stick  the 
exact  height  of  the  observer,  and  stick  it  in  the  ground  exactly  per- 
pendicular ;  now  let  the  observer  lie  flat  on  his  back,  his  feet  against 
the  stick  and  head  in  the  line  of  the  tree  and  stick,  and  look  directly  over 
the  top  of  the  stick,  and  where  the  line  of  vision  strikes  the  tree  will 
be  the  length  of  stick,  50  feet,  desired.  If  the  ground  is  not  level, 
the  measure  will  not  be  exact,  but  allowance  must  be  made," 

Effect  ol  the  Rainfall  on  Trees.— Whatever  may  be  the 
effect  produced  on  garden  and  field  crops  by  the  enormous  rainfall  of 
the  past  three  months,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  large  trees 
will  benefit  by  it  immensely.  A  real  soaking  had  become  for  them 
an  absolute  necessity,  as  in  many  places  the  soil  deep  down  at  the 
base  of  the  trees  was  thoroughly  dried,  and  for  several  years  past 
branches  have  been  dying  at  a  most  alarming  rate.  Worse  still, 
large  trees  have  also  died  entirely,  no  doubt  starved  for  want  of 
moisture,  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen  for 
several  years  previously  having  entirely  failed  to  give  the  ground 
about  the  roots  that  thorough  drenching  that  it  has  now  obtained. 
Next  summer  we  may  reasonably  look  for  a  strong  growth  of  yoimg 
wood,  in  the  case  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  no  doubt,  also,  the  foliage 
will  even,  under  unfavourable  conditions,  be  retained  until  a  much 
later  period  of  the  year.  In  some  of  our  parks,  gardens,  and 
avenues,  we  have  seen  magnificent  trees  die  without  being  able  to 
assign  a  reason  for  such  a  mishap.  How  much  has  drought  at  the 
roots  had  to  do  in  promoting  this  disaster  ?  Possibly  much  more 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  When  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  either 
trodden  very  hard  or  macadamised  over,  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
tho  rainfall  can  possibly  reach  the  roots,  and  starvation  soon  ensues. 
—A.  D. 

The  Ailantus  as  a  Timber  Tree.—  What  dimensions  tho 
Ailautus  glandulosa  may  assume  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  I  know  not ;  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  it  has  not  been 
my  gratification  to  see  it  as  a  fine  timber  tree  anywhere,  especially 
from  where  I  write.  North  Lancashire.  Being  at  a  gentleman's 
residence  some  time  ago,  and  walking  round  the  kitchen  garden,  I 
was  so  struck  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  peculiar  and  beautiful 
Ash  that  stood  outside  the  garden  wall  on  the  lawn,  that  I  could 
not  resist  going  to  see  what  species  of  Fraxinus  it  really  was,  its 
noble  deep  green  pinnated  foliage  being  quite  new  to  me.  Guess 
my  surprise  on  nearing  it  to  find  it  to  be  a  fine  tree  of  the  Ailantus 
— a  tree  in  every  sense  of  the  word — a  tree  that  would  even  tell  a 
tale  in  a  timber-yard,  one  that  would  have  taken  considerable  adzing 
and  squaring  to  prepare  it  for  the  sawpit.  I  had  often  seen  it  as  a 
semi-shrub  rising  above  Hollies  and  Laurels  in  shrubberies,  but 
never  before  as  a  fine  stately  tree.  I  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  its  timber,  but  know  that  it  is  a  very  fast  grower ;  the  wood  is 
said  to  be  very  close  and  hard,  taking  a  polish  like  satin.  It 
will  grow  in  the  worst  of  soils.  Why  is  it  not  more  common  ? — T. 
Williams. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Catalpa  syringsefolia. — In  the  garden  belonginr?  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, IS  a  iine  old  specimen  of  this  tree,  with  a  reclining  stem  and  large 
spreading  head.  At  7  feet  from  the  ground  the  giiih  of  the  bole  is  8  feet. 
— J.J.  Chateh,  Cambridge. 

Large  Tulip  Tree.— In  the  Fellows'  garden  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridg  e, 
is  a  Tulip  tree,  about  70  feet  in  height,  the  branches  of  which  are  15  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  bole,  at  2  feet  from  the  ground,  is  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  at 
H  feet  from  the  gi'ound  its  circumference  is  about  6  feet.  It  is  altogether  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  this  kind  of  tree. — J.  J.  C. 

Neglecting  Young  Trees. — I  can  quite  sympathize  with  your  correspondent 
'*  A  Soldier  "  (p.  56)  as  regards  the  loss  of  his  trees.  Some  years  ago  I  purchased 
some  dozens  of  fniit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  a  few  of  them  are  now  doing 
pretty  well,  while  others  are  dead  and  forgotten.  The  fact  is  that  planting  trees 
reiiuires  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention,  especially  in  poor  soils.  I  formerly 
left  mine  to  the  care  of  others  ;  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  newly  planted 
trees  require  good  sized  holes,  say  from  4  feet  wide  to  \  feet  deej),  on  poor  soils 
like  my  own,  with  the  addition  of  some'loam  and  manure,  unless  the  ground  has 
recently  been  well  broken  up,  two  or  three  spits  deep.  Although  the  holes  are 
the  size  described  the  trees  should  be  planted  near  the  surface,  the  roots  care- 
fully spread  out,  so  that  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  the  air,  and  the 
rain,  and  afterwards  kept  free  from  weeds  for  two  or  thi-cc  feet  round.  A 
digging  in  the  autumn,  also,  I  have  found  beneficial.  If  your  correspondent 
directs  these  little  matters  personally,  I  think  he  wiU  be  amply  repaid  for  his 
trouble.— 0.  S.,  Ipsuivh, 
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SUB-TROPICAL   GARDENING. 

Experience  has  so  thorougbly  established  the  possibility  of 

employing  subtropical  plants  out  of  doors  in  summer  with 

advantage,  that  the  all-absorbing  topic  now  is,  not  that  such 

plants  will  not  succeed  out  of  doors,  but  what  kinds  shall  be 

planted  out  next  season.     In  selecting  plants  for  that  purpose 

those  only  should  be  decided  upon  which  are  of  bold  growth 

and  ample  foliage,  plants  which  stamp  their  image  upon  our 

memory  by  their  individuality  of  character,  and  by  the  beautiful 

contrasts   which  they  make  with  their  associates,  be  they  in 

groups  or  planted  as  single   specimens.     I   cannot  perhaps 

make  mjself  better  understood  than  by  referring  to  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  in  which  are  represented  several  exquisite 

groups.     Prominent  in  the 

background  is  a  Palm  with 

charmingly  divided  leaves ; 

then  there  is  the  massive 

and   beautiful   Aljyssinian 

Musa,     which    is     readily 

distinguished      from      all 

around  it.     A  little  behind 

it  rises  the  great  tussock 

and  large  feathery  plumes 

of     the     Pampas      Grass, 

backed  up  by  dark  leaved 

Conifers     that     not     only 

afford  a  splendid  contrast 

and    serve    to   render  the 

picture  complete,  but  help 

to  ward  off  any  sudden  or 

destructive  gales   of  wind 

that  may   arise.     Another 

type  of  leafage  is  seen  in 

the   Fan-leaved  Palm  and 

the  large  and  deeply-lobed 

foliage  of  Gunnera  scabra, 

while  beautiful  Yuccas  and 

the  long  spear-like  shoots 

of  Bamboos   which  appear 

on  the  right  of  the  picture 

jnsikeatoiitciisi'iiMfca,pa,h\e 

of  attracting  the  attention 

of  even   the   most  obtuse 

lover  of  nature.      It   will 

thus    be    seen    that    rich 

effects    may   be   produced 

without     having    recourse 

to  the  most  tender  exotics, 
which  should  be  kept  for 
ornamenting  our  stoves. 

The  endeavour,  indeed, 
to  use  tender  plants  so  as 
to  produce  an  effect  totally 
different  from  that  deriv- 
able from  our  ordinary 
hardy  planes  led,  in  the 
early  days  of  sub-tropical 
gardening,  to  the  most 
disastrous  results  ;  for  not 
only  were  many  fine  leaved  plants  from  stoves  killed  by  their 
sudden  transference  from  these  to  the  open  air,  but  many  plants 
that  had  not  the  slightest  claim  to  be  used  for  such  a  purjjose 
(except  that  they  came  from  a  tropical  country)  also  met  their 
death  at  that  time  from  reckless  exposure.  Thus  many  failed 
in  their  first  attempts  at  sub-tropical  gardening,  and  then 
condemned  the  system.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  every 
stove  plant  can  be  induced  to  become  an  ornament  to  our 
pleasure  grounds  during  summer,  even  when  properly  treated, 
simply  because  no  amount  of  management  will  enable  some 
plants  to  Hue  out  of  the  hot  damp  air  of  the  stove ;  indeed, 
some  plants  which  we  grow  indoors  lose  all  pretensions  to 
beauty  in  the  open  garden,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  used 
out-of-doors.  I5ut  why  rush  to  the  stove  when  it  is  really  not 
at  all  necessary  that  stove  plants  should  be  employed  p     To 


this  fact  I  wish  to  direct  particular  attention,  especially  that 
of  those  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns.  Too  often 
we  see  shapeless  masses  of  one  kind  of  shrub  planted  in  even 
>i)ii(ill  gardens,  where,  had  a  variety  of  plants  been  selected, 
each  remarkable  for  its  beauty  of  outline  or  boldness  of 
foliage,  they  would  have  formed  the  framework  for  a  pretty 
home  landscape,  whilst  amongst  them  flowering  plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees  might  be  mixed,  and  small  groups  of  sub-tropical 
plants  introduced  in  summer  with  much  advantage.  Surely 
such  a  style  of  planting  must  be  better  than  a  mere  hedge  of 
Laurel,  Tew,  or  similar  common-place  shrubs,  in  front  of  which 
run  a  few  straight  lines  of  colour,  which,  however  gay  for  three 
or  four  months,  lie  bare  and  blank  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
A  far  greater  amount  of  pleasure  is  derivable  ffom  a  garden 
planted  as  is  here  represented  than  from  one  in  which  bedding 
plants  form  the  chief  feature.     Our  flower  gardens,  indeed,  as  a 

rule,  have  too  much  colour 

__  in  them.     Nobody  having 

any  pretentions  to  taste 
would  admire  a  bouquet, 
let  it  contain  ever  so  many 
rare  and  choice  flowers,  if 
it  was  not  relieved  by 
green  leaves  and  fronds  of 
S'erns.  AVe  have  plenty 
of  grand  hardy  plants 
which  would  form  splen- 
did ornaments  in  suburban 
gardens  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  only  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  man- 
agement of  tender  plants 
intended  for  the  open  air. 
It  is  but  feasible  to  imagine 
that  any  plant  wintered  in 
a  high  temperature  will 
not  grow  in  the  summer 
if  planted  in  the  open  air  ; 
therefore  I  prefer  inuring 
such  plants  as  are  intended 
for  the  sub-tropical  garden 
to  the  very  lowest  tempe- 
rature they  will  bearduring 
the  winter.  This  gives 
them  such  a  thorough  rest 
that  they  wake  up  with 
vigour,  and  produce  strong, 
hardy  growth.  This  sys- 
tem will  be  found  far  better 
than  inducing  the  plants 
to  make  their  growth  in- 
doors, and  then  hardening 
them  oft'  ;  for  no  amount 
of  hardening  will  render 
such  foliage  so  robust  as 
that  made  in  the  open  air. 
G. 


View  in  a  Sub-tropical  Garden. 


Garden    Primroses. — 

For  very  early  blooming 
flowers  of  the  most  charming 
character  commend  me  to  our 
garden  Primroses.  So  early  do  they  flower  that  in  moderately 
sheltered  spots,  or  during  mild  seasons,  they  commence  throwing  up 
their  pretty  blossoms  in  November,  and  as  long  as  there  are  no  severe 
frosts,  they  will  continue  to  bloom  right  into  the  spring.  Perhaps  none 
excels  in  earliness,  in  richness  of  oolonring,  or  in  abundance  of  flower 
the  single  crimson,  its  very  earliness  enabling  the  plants  to  form  new 
crowns  early  in  the  year,  thus  maintaining  its  chai'acter.  For  a 
sheltered  winter  garden,  or  for  the  banks  and  dells  of  a  wild  garden,  or 
for  keeping  in  countenance  the  pure  white  of  the  Snowdrop,  or  the 
rich  hue  of  the  Scilla  sibirica,  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  excel  this 
lovely  Primrose.  I  have  had  that  sort  as  well  as  seedling  forms  of 
it,  and  other  shades  of  colour,  in  flower,  in  a  fully  exposed  situation, 
and  in  cold  stifl  soil,  for  these  past  six  weeks,  and  this  fact  will 
afford  some  idea  as  to  what  a  charming  plant  it  is  when  in  warm, 
sheltered  nooks  or  borders.  It  has  one  drawback,  namely,  that 
being  so  close  to  the  ground,  the  flovrers  soon  get   soiled  ;    but  this 
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may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  little  Cocoa-nut  fibre  strewn  around 
the  plants.  Both  in  the  Primrose  and  in  all  the  hardy  Primula  tribe, 
the  great  cause  of  early  blooming  is  keeping  the  plants  growing  on 
through  the  heat  of  summer,  and  not  permitting  them,  through 
drought,  to  lose  their  foliage.  Thus  the  blooming  crowns  are  formed 
early  and  strong,  and  there  is  no  weakening  of  the  plant,  a  result 
that  always  follows  loss  of  foliage  in  this  class  of  hardy  perennials. 
Garden  Primroses  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  all  the  shades  of 
yellow,  lilac,  purple,  red,  violet,  and  crimson,  and  as  they  produce 
seed  moderately  well,  are  thus  capable  of  considerable  increase. — 
A.  D. 


BANKS  V.  FLAT  GROUND  FOR  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
For  some  years  I  have  been  advocating  elevated  base  lines  for 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Even  plants  bedded  out  are  most 
effective  on  banks  or  rolling  ground,  though  that  system  of 
planting  has  mostly  to  be  carried  out  on  flat  beds  and  borders. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  raised  borders  and 
banks  are  best  for  the  display  of  spring  flowers  and  herbaceous 
plants  generally.  It  is  a  simple  method  of  doubling,  trebling, 
if  need  be,  their  height.  Place  a  Hollyhock  on  the  flat ;  it  runs 
up  say  to  10  feet  at  the  most ;  set  it  on  the  summit  of  a 
mound  20  feet  higli,  and  virtually  you  have  the  eiiect  of  a 
Hollyhock  25  or  30  feet  in  height.  This  may  be  thought  an 
extreme  way  of  putting  the  case.  But  it  is  true  nevertheless, 
and  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  Phloxes,  Pseonies,  Pentste- 
mons,  Dahlias,  and  all  other  plants.  Again,  the  raised 
base  lines  make  us  in  our  arrangements  to  a  great  extent  in- 
dependent of  the  natural  stature  of  plants,  and  this  endows  us 
with  marvellous  powers  in  the  disposition  of  colours  and  forms. 
For  instance — a  glorious  patch  of  blue  or  yellow  is  wanted  at 
a  higher  elevation  than  usual — a,  mound  of  earth  will  enable 
us  to  form  it  of  Alyssum  saxatile  or  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  The 
effect  of  these  masses  on  the  same  or  even  on  higher  levels 
than  the  beds  of  Phloxes, ,  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  would  be  quite 
a  new  feature  in  the  blending  of  colours  and  the  contrasting 
of  forms.  And  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  might  be  can-ied. 

But  in  a  season  like  this,  unprecedented  for  its  rainfall, 
another  merit  belonging  to  raised  banks  claims  attention. 
They  are  drier  than  flat  beds,  drain  the  latter  ever  so  thoroughly. 
I  observe,  too,  on  the  slightest  frosts  that  plants  are  always 
the  most  severely  nipped  that  are  on  or  nearest  to  the  level.  The 
elevation,  by  shooting  off  the  water,  likewise  keeps  out  the  frost. 
There  are,  however,  other  reasons  for  the  comparative  immunity 
from  injury  from  frost  on  raised  banks.  On  an  even  surface, 
as  a  rule,  the  closer  to  the  earth  the  greater  the  cold.  Little 
inequalities  act  like  rocks  in  the  ocean.  They  break  the  waves 
up,  and  cause  a  dispersion  of  the  monotonous  sweep  of  the 
cold  into  little  waves  of  air.  Anything  that  thus  disturbs  the 
constant  sweep  of  the  cold  is  likely  to  prove  a  pure  gain  to 
the  plants.  Besides  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  to  8  or 
more  feet,  and  above  that  line  the  air  for  some  considerable 
distance  is  warmer  than  it  is  below  it.  Almost  every  year  I 
have  noticed  certain  Conifers  and  shrubs  browned  up  to  about 
3  feet  from  the  ground  ;  beyond  that  they  are  quite  green. 
How  often  are  young  Laurustinus  killed,  when  old  plants,  from 
6  to  12  feet  high,  escape  ?  All  this  speaks  in  favour  of  raised 
base  lines  for  spring  and  other  flowers.  Again,  by  sloping 
them  to  the  south  and  west,  what  an  accumulation  of  warmth 
we  get.  Such  raised  borders  absorb  the  heat  infinitely  faster 
than  level  ones.  The  sun  hits  them  at  an  angle  that  warms 
the  earth,  on  the  principle  of  coinponnd  interest ;  and  even  if 
we  mu-St  have  two  faces  to  such  raised  banks,  beds,  or  borders, 
we  can  plant  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  with  hardier 
plants.  Or  by  planting  both  sides  with  the  same  sort  we  may 
enjoy  two  seasons'  beauty  instead  of  one.  It  is  also  a  singular 
fact  that  many  rather  tender  plants  will  stand  the  frost  better 
on  the  cold  side  of  a  raised  border  than  on  the  flat  surface  of 
a  level  one.  They  are  drier,  warmer,  and  subject  to  fewer 
alternations  of  temperature  on  the  former,  whence  their  greater 
safety.  As  to  the  artistic  effects,  they  are  all  in  favour  of 
raised  base  lines.  Aubrietias,  Aconites,  Arabis,  Forget-me- 
Nots,  Violets,  Snowdrops,  Squills,  Anemones, Crocuses,  Tulips, 
Pyrethrums,  annuals,  and  herbaceous  plants  i7\  general,  how 
they  bulk  out,  fill  the  eye,  and  seem  to  come  to  meet  one  cheer- 
fully and  happily  from  a  raised  border  !     Verbenas  you  have 


to  go  and  look  for  them,  with  head  down,  to  find  them  on  the 
flat.  For  the.se  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  given,  I  would 
strongly  advocate  a  search  for  variety  this  winter  where  it 
can  be  assuredly  easily  and  cheaply  found,  in  the  structures 
of  beds,  borders,  or  banks,  for  spring  and  other  flowers,  herba- 
ceous and  Alpine  plants.  D.  T.  Fisil. 


PLANTS 

IN   BLOOM   IN  HERTFOKDSHIRE. 

TnE  following  flowers  were  in  bloom  in    the    garden   at    Drayton- 

Beauchamp  kectory,  Triug,  on  the  2l8t  inst.,  viz.  :- 

- 

Alyssum 

Crocus 

Hepatica 

Primula 

argenteum 

variegatus  fl. 

triloba   and    its 

vulgaris     (vari- 

Arabis 

albo 

red  and  white 

ous)  and  veris 

blGpharopbylla 

veluchensis 

double-flower- 

Pulmonaria 

Anemone 

vcrnus 

ed,  varieties 

grand  i  flora 

bland  a 

velutinus 

Iberis 

Scilla 

Aubrietia 

Cyclamen 

semperflorens 

sibirica 

purpurea 

Atkinsi 

Jasminum 

Vcsicaria 

Borago 

Dondia 

nudiflorum 

gran  di  flora 

orientalis 

Epipacti  s 

Lamium 

Viiirimum 

Calendula 

Erica 

variegatum 

Tinns 

officinalis 

herbacea 

Leucojum 

Vinca 

arvensis 

Erodium 

vernum 

minor 

Celsia 

hymenodes 

Myosotis 

Viola 

Ai'Cturus 

Erantbis 

dissitiflora 

floribunda 

Cheirantlius 

hyemalis 

Orobus 

odorata  and  its 

Cheiri 

Erysimum 

cyaneus 

double -wliite 

mutabilis 

helveticum 

Petasites 

variety 

Crocus 

Galanthiis 

alba 

Czar 

aureus 

iiivabs    and    its 

Primula 

Giant 

birtorus 

double-flowered 

altaica 

priecox       (Rus- 

Dalm aliens 

variety 

elatior      (Jac- 

sian) 

imperati 

Galanthus 

quin) 

Neapohtana  and 

luteus 

plicatus 

variabilis  (Poly- 

its variety 

minimus 

Helleborus 

anthus)       va- 

Marie Louise 

nivalis 

atrorubens 

rious 

suavis  and 

reticulatuR 

ioetidus 

macrocalyx 

tricolor 

Kuaveolena 

iiiger 

Hose  in  Hose 

Alchemilla 

variegatus 

orientalis 

vulgaris 

H.  Hakper  Crewe. 

Plants  in  Bloomi  in  Warwickshire.— Yesterday  (Jan.  24th), 
in  spite  of  the  frosts  of  the  last  few  days,  the  following  plants  were  in 
bloom  in  my  garden,  viz. :  Cydonia  japonica,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
Gentiana  acaulis,  Tussilago  fragrans,  Chimonanthus  fragrans.  Cycla- 
men coum,  Christmas  Rose,  China  Rose,  Laurustinns,  white  Iberis, 
double  purple  Primrose,  Violets,  winter  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  Crocus, 
Erica  herbacea,  and  Primula  sinensis.  The  Primula  was  planted  out 
in  the  summer,  and  has  flowered  all  the  winter.  Buttercups  and 
Daisies  are  in  bloom  in  the  fields. — M.  J.,  Eyton-on-Dunsmore. 

Cortusa  IVIattliioli. — I  have  found  this  plant  most  capricious 
in  cultivation,  and  it  is  evidently  sensitive  to  slight  differences  of 
soil  and  situation.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  I  brought  home  a  supply 
of  roots  from  Mont  Cenis,  and  divided  them  into  three  portions,  one 
of  which  I  potted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and 
sand ;  a  second  I  planted  out  in  my  herbaceous  border,  and  the 
remainder  in  a  border  of  peat,  partly  under  the  shelter  of  American 
plants.  The  potted  specimens  grew  luxuriously,  producing  an  abun. 
dance  of  large  leaves,  but  failed  to  throw  up  a  single  flower-scape. 
The  patch  planted  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  herbaceous  border 
gradually  dwindled  away,  making  but  little  growth,  and  no  flower, 
scapes.  The  patch  in  the  peat  border  has  mended  admirably,  growing 
and  flowering  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  ripened  a  good  crop 
of  seed.  It  evidently  requires  plenty  of  root-room,  a  little  shade,  and 
a  light,  peaty,  rather  moist  soil.  The  original  plants  were  growing 
at  the  bottom  of  a  moist  ravine,  under  the  shade  of  a  low  thicket. — 
Geo.  Maw,  P.L.S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Primroses. — In  looking  over  thousands  of  Primroses  in  the  woods,  the  only 
departures  from  the  normal  condition  which  I  saw  were  two — one  a  perfectly 
circular  flower  fuubriated  round  the  margin,  the  other  never  opens  its  flowers 
wide,  and  they  never  expand  beyond  the  half-blown  state.  I  shall  be  curious 
to  know  if  these  two  forms  are  permanent.  There  is  a  wide  field  open  amongst 
our  British  Primroses  for  hybridists,  as  any  good  novelty  in  this  family-  of 
plants  seems  bought  bj''  the  pubUc  as  soon  as  they  become  aware  of  it. — Wai. 
Elliott,  Seechmortt, 

Helianthemum  vnlgare.— The  garden  varieties  of  this  lovely  native  plant 
are  very  numerous.  I  have  lieen  turning  my  attention  to  variegated  conditions 
of  this  plant,  and  find  that  there  is  one  in  the  nursery  trade.  I  have  found 
three  more,  a  scarlet  variety  with  an  even  margin  of  white;  a  large  leaved 
variety  with  doul)le  yellow  flowers,  and  with  a  very  broad  leaf -margin  of  yellow  ; 
this  is  a  most  beautiful  i)lant,  and  I  think  the  Queen  of  the  Helianthennims. 
It  is  of  robust  growth  and  habit.  These  are  varieties  worthy  of  introduction 
amongst  the  choicest  collections  of  hardy  variegated  plants. — W.  J3. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

PARTS  MARKET  VEGETABLES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

BY  A   PAEIS   MARKET    GARDENEE. 

(Contimied  from  p.  17.) 

WILD    CHICOKY. 

This  is  sown  on  a  liot-bed  broadcast,  and  rather  thickly, 
in  January  or  February.  The  young  leaves  are  cut  as  soon  as 
they  have  grown  large  enough,  and  before  they  have  become 
hard.  They  are  cut  at  intervals  as  long  as  the  plant  is  in 
demand  at  market,  and  then  the  bed  is  destroyed.  It  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  air  in  spring,  and  will  continue  to  yield  until 
autumn.  Then  the  plants  are  covered  with  a  good  layer  of 
spent  manure,  into  which  they  send  out  fresh  leaves.  These 
are  cut  and  sold  under  the  name  of  blanched  Chicory.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  salad  known  as  Barbe  de  Gapuciu,  wild 
Chicory  is  sown  in  April,  in  drills  6  or  8  inches  apart.  In 
October  the  plants  are  taken  up  and  laid  in.  a  trench.  A  bed 
of  good  mixed  manure  is  then  prepared  in  a  dark  cellar.  As 
soon  as  it  heats,  the  roots  of  the  Chicory  are  placed  in  it  in 
bundles,  the  decayed  leaves  having  been  carefully  removed. 
The  plants  are  slightly  watered  until  they  begin  to  sprout ; 
afterwards  they  are  only  watered  if  the  leaves  appear  to  droop, 
as  unnecessary  watering  rots  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  A  crop 
may  be  gathered  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  By  keeping  up  a 
supply  of  fresh  manure  to  the  bed,  sufficient  heat  may  be 
maintained  to  continue  the  production  of  Barhi'  de  Capiicin 
until  March  or  April.  In  the  north  they  grow  a  variety  with 
large  roots,  which,  when  roasted  and  ground,  are  used  to  mix 
with  coffee.  This  kind  is  not  cultivated  by  Parisian  market 
gardeners.  The  seed  is  gathered  in  August  from  plants  of  the 
previous  year.  The  heads  must  be  rubbed  in  the  hands  to 
separate  the  seed.  Where  it  is  grown  extensively,  the  seed  is 
threshed  out  with  a  flail.     It  keeps  good  for  eight  years. 

CURLED    CHICOKY. 

The  varieties  grown  by  market  gardeners  are,  first  and 
best,  the  Rouen,  then  the  De  Meaux,  and  Endive.  They 
are  sown  in  January,  February,  and  March,  on  a  hot-bed 
of  mixed  manure,  covered  with  frame  and  lights.  \Vhen  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  is  so  high  that  the  hand  can  hardly 
endure  it,  the  seed  is  sown  on  the  layer  of  rotten  manure  without 
being  raked  over  or  covered.  It  will  germinate  in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  sprouted  fine  soil 
.should  be  sprinkled  over  it,  the  bed  being  still  kept  at  the 
same  temperature.  Another  bed  is  prepared  for  transplanting 
the  seedlings  in  which  they  are  placed — 400  or  .500  plants  to 
each  frame.  They  should  be  well  covered  from  the  night 
frosts.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  may  be  planted  out 
permanently  in  hot-beds.  Au-  should  be  given  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit.  Tomatoes,  nine  plants  to  each  frame,  or 
other  kinds  of  Chicory  half-grown,  may  be  interplanted  amongst 
them.  Chicory  that  is  to  be  planted  out  should  be  gradually 
hardened  by  the  frequent  admission  of  air  to  the  frames. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  plants  to  each  light  and  three  to  each 
cloche  will  be  sufficient.  Tomatoes  may  be  interplanted,  six  or 
nine  to  each  light  and  one  to  each  cloche.  Planting  out  of 
doors  should  not  take  place  before  April,  otherwise  the  plants 
are  liable  to  ran  to  seed.  Tomatoes  should  only  be  inter- 
planted when  the  Chicory  plants  are  half-grown.  If  Chicory  is 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  September,  the  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  under  frames,  and  will  yield  a  crop  in  winter  if 
they  are  well  sheltered  from  the  cold,  to  which  they  are 
veiY  sensitive.  All  sowings  made  before  June  should  be  on 
hot-beds  ;  however,  after  April  there  is  no  need  to  hasten  the 
germination.  Sowings  in  the  open  ground  may  commence  in 
June.  Seedlings  in  hot-beds  may  be  planted  out  in  May,  care 
having  been  taken  to  harden  them  off  previously  by  the  gradual 
admission  of  air  to  the  frames.  In  fact,  by  the  l^th  of  May 
all  sowings,  plantings,  and  transplantings  of  Chicory  may  he 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  frames  and  lights  removed  from 
the  beds.  In  June  white  or  Turkish  Celery  may  be  interplanted 
with  Chicory  in  beds  from  which  a  crop  of  Cabbages  or  white 
Onions  has  been  gathered. 

ENDIVE. 

The  cultivation  of  Endive  is  not  less  important  than  that 
of  the  preceding  plant,  but  it  takes  place  in  autumn.    It  is 


sown  in  a  hot-bed,  if  an  early  crop  is  desired;  but  in  open 
ground  it  is  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  Chicory.  It  may 
also  be  interplanted  in  beds  of  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Roman  Lettuce, 
Celeriac,  and  Cauliflowers.  Crops  are  gathered  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  according  to  the  time  of  sowing. 
Curled  Chicory  and  Endive  are  used  for  salads ;  and,  as  they 
are  more  highly  esteemed  when  the  leaves  are  white  and 
tender,  they  are  blanched  in  the  following  manner :  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  fully  grown  and  the  leaves  well  expanded,  a 
piece  of  straw  is  tied  around  each  plant  and  fastened  at  the  top. 
The  leaves  are  thus  pressed  closely  together,  so  that  the  light 
cannot  reach  the  heart  of  the  plant,  which  soon  turns  white  m 
consequence.  When  this  has  taken  place  the  plant  is  pulled 
up  at  once.  A  method  of  blanching  Chicory  by  placing  an 
inverted  flower-pot  over  each  plant  has  been  proposed.  In  dry 
weather  this  plan  answers  pretty  well,  but  in  damp  weather 
the  plants  rot  oii'.  Besides,  in  the  market  they  will  only  have 
Chicory  and  Endive  which  have  been  tied  up  as  we  have 
described,  and  which  have  very  green  leaves  outside  and  white 
hearts.  In  order  to  obtain  seed,  some  good  plants  are  placed 
under  frames  and  sheltered  from  the  frost.  In  March  they 
are  transplanted,  without  breakiug  the  ball,  in  a  warm  posi- 
tion. The  Chicory  plants  should  not  be  placed  near  the  Endive, 
or  hybridization  will  ensue.  The  stems  are  cut  when  the  seed 
is  ripe,  and  tied  together  in  bundles,  which  are  hung  from  the 
ceiling  to  save  them  from  the  mice,  which  are  very  f  ond_of  this 
seed.     It  keeps  good  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

CAULIFLOWEKS. 

There  are  three  varieties  grown — the  tender,  the  half-hardy, 
and  the  hardy.  In  spring  the  tender  kinds.  Little  Salomon 
andLenormand,  are  grown.  When  grown  in  hot-beds,  the  seed 
is  sown  about  the  1st  of  September  ;  but  if  in  cold  beds,  from 
the  10th  to  the  l.'ith.  In  October  they  are  transplanted  into  a 
cold  frame,  2(j0  or  300  plants  under  each  light,  in  a  good  depth 
of  spent  manure.  After  transplanting  they  are  watered,  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  In  December  they  are  taken 
up,  the  ground  is  deeply  dug,  after  which  the  plants  are 
replanted  deeply  in  the  same  place,  and  a  good  covering  of  spent 
manure  laid  on.  When  the  weather  is  not  frosty,  air  is  given; 
but  on  the  least  appearance  of  frost  they  should  be  covered 
with  mats  or  litter.  Cauliflowers  may  be  planted  in  hot-beds 
in  January  or  February.  If  there  are  no  Carrots  in  the  bed, 
six  Cauliflowers  may  be  planted  under  each  light ;  but  if  there 
are  Carrots,  the  number  of  Cauliflowers  to  each  light  should 
be  reduced  to  four.  Some  market-gardeners  plant  Cauli- 
flowers on  old  hot-beds,  and  interplant  George  or  Gotte 
Lettuces ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  or  fancy. 
When  the  Cauliflower  plants  have  attained  sufficient  strength 
to  do  without  the  frames,  these  are  removed;  and  should 
there  be  a  return  of  frost,  the  plants  should  be  protected  at 
night  by  mats  placed  on  cords,  which  are  fastened  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  corners  of  the  beds.  Cauliflowei's  which  have 
been  interplanted  among  Cabbage  Lettuce  and  Roman  Lettuce 
in  a  cold  frame  may  be  transplanted  iu  the  open  air  in  March, 
either  among  sowings  of  Carrots  and  Radishes,  or  interplauted 
among  other  vegetables.  All  the  Cauliflowers  sown  in  Septem- 
ber come  in  among  the  early  crops  in  spring.  They  may  also 
be  planted  in  the  Melon  trenches  and  on  spent  manure  in  July. 
The  variety  called  half-hardy  is  sown  under  cloches  in  Novem- 
ber, transplanted  under  frames  or  cloches  in  December,  and 
planted  out  in  April.  Monthly  sowings  are  also  made  from 
January  to  June.  This  plant  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
As  soon  as  the  flower-buds  appear,  they  must  be  covered  with 
leaves  plucked  from  the  parent  plant,  and  looked  after  daily,  as 
they  ai'e  prized  iu  proportion  to  the  whiteness  of  the  heads. 
They  require  constant  watering  for  two  months  at  least ;  and 
all  caterpillars,  snails,  slugs,  and  earwigs,  which  are  very 
destructive  to  this  plant,  should  be  destroyed.  Cauliflowers 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  flower  shows  a  tendency  to  expand. 
Plants  sown  in  September  and  planted  out  in  hot-beds  will 
yield  a  crop  in  May, and  in  June  if  planted  out  in  cold-beds; 
but  if  planted  out  in  the  open  air,  not  till  July.  Cauliflowers 
sown  on  the  ISth  October  (St.  Therese)  come  in  in  July,  those 
sown  iu  January  and  February  are  gathered  in  August,  those 
sown  in  April  and  May  are  cut  in  September  and  October,  and 
those  sown  in  June  come  in  in  November  and  December.  This 
last  crop  is  often  spoiled  by  the  fx'osts  ;  in  this  case  the  plants 
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are  taken  \ip  without  breaking  the  balls,  and  laid  in  in  a  trench 
under  lights  covered  with  mats  or  dung.  No  sowings  are 
made  between  the  l.Sth  of  .Tune  and  September.  Seed  of  the 
tender  variety  is  gathered  from  the  earliest  and  finest  plants  ; 
that  of  the  half-hardy  kind  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  in  the 
middle  of  the  season,  and  of  the  hardy  kind  at  the  end.  The 
seed-plants  are  allowed  lo  run  to  seed,  and  watered  moderately 
at  the  root ;  excess  of  moisture  induces  the  generation  of 
insects  and  decay.  The  seed  should  be  gathered  before  ripen- 
ing, and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  shade.  It  keeps  good  for  five 
years. 

THE      H  O  U  S  E  HOLD. 

FIR-CONE    MUSHROOM. 

AGAEICUS    (AMANITA)     STROBILIl'ORJIIS. 

Ijlis  truly  magnificent  agaric  grows  generally  in  Fir  planta- 
tions, but  may  sometimes  be  found  in  grassy  hedgerows  under 
trees  ;  thougli  generally  considered  a  somewhat  rare  agaric,  it 
has  been  very  abundant  during  the  last  .autumn.  It  may  be 
known  bj'  its  almost  pure  white  colour  (slightly  inclined  to 
buS),its  large  patches  on  the  pileus  resembling  in  shape  the 
scales   of  Fir  cones,  and  its  thick,  solid,  compact   flesh  and 


Agaricu3  (Amanita)  sti'obiliformis  (Fii'-cone  Mushroom)  ;  irenerally 
amongst  Firs;  colour,  white  or  pale  buff;  size,  6  inches  diameter,  and  6 
inches  high .    With  section  and  spores  enlarged  700  diameters. 

stem,  and  large,  well-developed  anunlus.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
Agaricus  rubescens,  and  the  methods  of  cooking  this  species 
will  well  apply  to  A.  strobiliformis. 

Modes  of  Cooking  the  Agaricus  stromliformis. — It  may  be 
toasted,  boiled,  or  stewed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Fried  Strobiliformis. — Place  the  full-grown  agarics  in  water 
for  ten  minutes,  then  drain,  and  having  removed  the  warty  skin, 
fry  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  The  ketchup  made  from 
Agaricus  strobiliformis  is  rich  and  good.  As  it  grows  freely,  and 
attains  a  considerable  size,  it  is  very  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
quantity  being  a  great  desideratum  in  ketchup-making. 


Marmalade. — It  is  well  known  that  the  Seville  Orange  has  been 
for  years  in  high  esteem,  and  formerly  the  price  was  much  higher 
than  for  sweet  Oranges ;  bat  there  was  no  reason  why  that  especial 
kind  should  not  be  grown  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Seville  ;  its  growth 
has,  therefore,  now  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  Orange-pro- 
ducing districts  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and 
Malta,  and  ^the  only  difference  between  those  grown  in  Seville  and 
elsewhere  is  in  the  mode  of  packing.  But  this  widespread  growth 
has  reversed  the  order  of  things  with  regard  to  pi'ice,  for  whereas 
the  bitter  Orange  used  formerly  to  be  the  dearest,  it  is  now  often 
the  cheapest ;  and  manufacturers  of  marmalade  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  cheaper  material  which  the  increase  of  supply  and  the 
snccessive  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  have  put  in  their  way,  to 
supply  the  public  with  marmalade  at  prices  which,  compared  with 


twenty.five  years  ago,  are  about  one-half.  Tlie  <(uality  of  the 
article  now  supplied  has  also  improved  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  the  price  lias  diminished.  Machinery  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  of 
late  been  largely  employed,  and  with  present  aids  ten  per.sons  can 
produce  as  much  marmalade  in  one  day  as  formerly  employed  one 
liundred  ;  and  the  public,  not  slow  to  appreciate  really  good  and 
wholesome  articles,  consume  at  the  present  time  twenty  times  as 
much  as  was  consumed  twenty  years  ago.  A  parcel  of  Malaga 
Seville  Oranges  was  sold  the  other  day  at  Its.  per  half-chest,  each 
containing  500  good  sized  Oranges  ;  and  even  this  price  will  leave  a 
profit  to  the  importer.  Indeed,  the  fruit  is  so  cheap  in  the  producing 
districts  that  the  freight  to  this  country  is  more  than  half  the  first 
cost.  The  old  notion  of  marmalade  being  adulterated  with  Turnips, 
Carrots,  &c.,  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake,  for  if  such  were  used  the 
article  would  not  be  even  eatable. — E.  I'iiil:. 

Baked  Apples. — Apples  of  uniform  size  are  selected,  and  simply 
wiped  and  cored.  This  last  operation  is  quickly  performed  by  punch- 
ing them  through  the  middle  with  an  Apple-corer,  thus  removing  the 
stem,  seeds,  and  tongher  parts,  and  making  an  opening  for  the  intro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  cooking  operation  which  follows.  After 
dipping  the  Apples  in  water,  they  are  placed  in  any  deep  pan  or 
baking  dish,  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  about  a  teaspoouful  to  each 
Apjjle,  and  a  teacupful  of  water  turned  on  around  them.  They  are 
then  baked  with  a  slow,  steady  fire  till  soft,  when  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  baking  pans  for  cooling  and  the  table.  When 
served  with  cream,  this  is  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.  Every  part  of  the 
Ajjple  can  be  eaten,  the  sugar  having  neutralised  the  acidity  in  the 
fruit,  and  the  cooking  making  tender  the  skin.  It  is  a  capital 
substitute  for  Strawberries.  There  is  another  way  of  treating  sweet 
Apples,  which  some  of  the  ancients  did  not  practise.  Stew  them  in  a 
porcelain  kettle,  with  just  enough  molasses  and  water  to  prevent 
their  burning,  till  cooked  through,  and  then  transfer  them  to  the 
oven,  with  all  the  liquid  residuum,  to  dry  and  brown.  This  gives  a 
baked  Apple,  half  jellied,  delicious  in  flavour  and  moisture,  that  any 
one  can  enjoy. — Avierican  Paper, 

Absinthe. — Absinthe  is  not  rare  in  west-end  clubs  ;  a  few  words 
on  its  history,  composition,  and  effects  may  therefore  point  a  moral 
in  Pall  Mall  as  well  as  on  the  Boulevards.  Few  know  how  the 
insidious  poison  was  introduced  into  Europe.  Artemisia  absinthium 
is  the  plant  from  whicli  "  green  ruin  "  is  extracted.  It  grows  spon- 
taneously in  great  abundance  in  arid  and  uncultivated  regions,  and 
its  cultivation  for  the  apothecaries  and  distillers  has  become  a  special 
industry  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  best  liqueur  is  manu- 
factured in  the  little  town  of  Couvet,  in  Switzerland,  and  at  Pontarlier, 
in  France.  The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  this  liqueur  is  considerable, 
its  flavour  is  strong,  very  aromatic,  but  nob  at  all  bitter.  Workmen 
drink  absinthe  verte,  or  absinthe  blanche,  liqueurs  of  inferior  quality, 
much  less  alcoholic,  and  much  less  mischievoas.  Absinthe  is 
adultei'ated  with  Angelica,  Spinach  leaves.  Nettles,  and  sulphate  of 
copper  occasionally.  It  has  only  been  in  use  as  a  liqueur  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  extract  of  absinthe,  a  common  apothecary's  drug, 
was  extensively  used  in  Africa  against  dysentery  in  the  camps.  The 
bibulous  ne'er-do-wells  of  the  African  legions  acquired  a  liking  for 
the  medicine,  and  an  officer  of  Marshal  Bugeaud's  staff  introduced  it 
as  a  liqueur  into  Parisian  cafes,  making,  it  is  said,  a  great  fortune  by 
the  innovation. 


Icehouses. — Would  you  kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to 
the  construction  of  an  icehouse.  I  had  one  made  which  held 
nearly  300  loads.  We  filled  it  in  November,  1871,  and  used  about  two 
cart-loads  of  the  ice  in  April.  It  has  only  been  opened  twice  since, 
until  the  middle  of  October,  when  it  was  found  to  contain  only  about 
three  cart-loads.  Such  ought  not  to  be  the  case  if  the  house  was 
well  constructed  ;  at  least  I  think  not,  for  we  could  keep  the  ice 
better  when  we  had  it  in  a  stack.  The  sides  of  the  house  are  built  of 
brick,  laid  in  cement,  with  a  hollow  cavity  behind.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  stable  tiles,  and  the  house  is  double  thatched,  first  with  straw, 
and  then  with  Heather.  There  is  a  good  passage  and  double  doors  ; 
but  no  ventilation.  Would  two  or  three  air  tubes  assist  in  keeping 
the  ice  longer? — Thomas  Ashby,  ^raiaty/i,.  [The  sides  and  root  of 
the  house  seem  properly  formed  to  protect  the  interior  from  atmo- 
spheric influences.  Has  the  mistake  of  putting  open-air  drains  below 
the  flooring  been  made  ?  If  so,  take  the  drains  tip,  fill  with  sand 
and  relay  them.  The  most  probable  cause  of  the  ice  not  keeping 
well  was  in  the  fact  of  its  being  thin  and  watery  when  stored.  Ice 
stored  from  the  comparatively  slight  frosts  of  the  winter  in  question 
did  not  keep  well.  'Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  recom- 
mendation to  pound  and  pulverise  the  ice  when  stored  ;  strong  mal- 
lets and  strong  arms  should  be  freely  applied  tor  the  purpose.  Ven. 
tilation  in  an  ice  well  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  arrangement,  and  of 
doubtful  efficiency.  The  more  completely  the  well  is  kept  from  the 
fluctuations  of  the  outer  air  the  better. — W.  I.l 
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WORK   FOR  THE   WEEK. 

PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

The  Flower  Garden. — When  the  weather  is  dry,  add  some 
turfy  loam  and  well-decomposed  manure  to  beds  where  large  plants, 
such  as  those  of  Ricinus,  Ferdinanda,  Wigandia,  and  other  gross 
feeders,  are  to  be  grown,  i.  e.,  if  the  beds  are  now  empty.  If  the 
soil  last  year  was  found  to  be  too  moist,  turn  it  out,  and  place  a  layer 
of  stones,  broken  bricks,  &c.,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  beds.  Mulch  all 
newly -planted  shrubs  or  trees,  and  affix  strong  but  neat  stakes  to 
such  as  require  support.  Prune  back  pretty  hard  some  Clematises 
for  early  flowering  ;  some  of  the  hardier  Rose  plants  may  also  be 
pruned  for  the  same  purpose.  Tree  Pitonies,  Myrtles,  the  Japanese 
Quince,  and  several  other  rather  tender  plants,  should  have  a  little 
protection  from  frost  ;  for  although  their  roots  and  principal  stems 
might  escape  unhurt,  their  young  shoots  might  be  considerably 
injured.  Lay  Bos  and  other  edgings,  and  prune  and  tie  np  climbing 
plants.  Where  new  lawns  are  intended  to  be  made,  the  ground  should 
now  be  cleared  of  all  superfluous  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  soil 
should  be  trenched  over,  turning  all  rough  material  into  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches,  and  making  the  whole  perfectly  level,  smooth,  and 
firm  by  means  of  rolling  and  raking.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
the  latter  half  of  this  month. 

Bedding  Plants. —  Hot-beds  should  now  be  put  up  for  the 
propagation  of  these  where  hot-water  heated  stracture.s  are  not 
available  for  that  purpose.  Such  beds  may  either  be  raised  above 
the  ground  or  sunk,  and  in  extensive  places  some  of  both  kinds  will 
be  found  serviceable.  A  little  extra  warmth  may  be  communicated 
to  ordinary  frames  by  means  of  a  lining  of  fermenting  material 
applied  to  their  sides ;  this  additional  heat  will  induce  the  plants 
to  start  into  growth  and  to  soon  begin  to  yield  material  for  cuttings. 
Propagation  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  and  other  soft- 
wooded  plants  should  now  be  commenced,  and  places  heated  slightly 
should  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants  when 
they  are  rooted  and  boxed  or  potted  off.  Applj-  a  brisk  heat  to 
Solannms,  Ferdinandas,  Abutilons,  Wigandias,  and  other  strong- 
growing  snb-tropical  plants  that  were  starved  in  pots  last  summer, 
for  producing  stock,  and  pinch  out  their  tops,  so  as  to  induce  the 
formation  of  side  shoots  for  propagating  purposes.  Seeds  of  various 
kinds  of  plants  for  summer  gardening  may  now  be  sown,  such  as 
those  of  Acacia  lophantha.  Cineraria  acanthifolia  and  maritima, 
Acanthus  latifolius,  Centaureas,  Cannas,  Pyrethrums,  Lobelias,  &c. 
Perillas,  Marigolds,  Stocks,  Asters,  and  similar  plants  are  best  left 
imdisturbed  until  next  month. 

Specimen  and  Exhibition  Plants. — Large  Heaths,  Choro. 
zeraas,  Boronias,  Dracophyllums,  Geuetyllises,  Aphelandras,  and 
similar  plants  should  now  be  staked  and  tied  into  such  shapes  as  it 
may  be  desired  they  should  assume.  A  position  near  the  glass  is 
best,  and  especially  one  in  which  all  sides  of  the  plants  may  be 
subjected  to  an  equal  degree  of  light.  In  training  plants  of  Dra- 
cophyllum,  unless  the  long  shoots  are  twined  round  the  base  of  the 
plant,  and  only  the  points  of  last  year's  shoots  allowed  to  grow 
upwards,  a  symmetrical  or  handsomely  grown  specimen  cannot  be 
obtained.  Many  train  the  old  wood  of  these  plants  over  a  trellis  and 
allow  the  blooming  points  to  project  outwards  a  little,  but  the  result 
of  such  a  method  is  not  satisfactory.  From  specimen  Heaths  whose 
roots  were  reduced  last  summer  when  repotted,  no  flowers  can  be 
expected  during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  any  blossoms  that  do 
appear  should  be  removed  so  as  to  promote  free  growth.  Heaths 
whose  roots  are  so  reduced  generally  take  two  years  to  recover 
theii'  former  vigour,  but  the  second  year  after  the  operation,  if  they 
have  been  judiciously  treated,  a  magnificent  amount  of  bloom  may  be 
expected.  Show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  keep  in  a  cool  well  aired 
house  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  glass.  If  the  stages  do  not 
permit  of  them  being  near  enough  to  the  glass,  raise  them  upon 
inverted  pots,  blocks  of  wood,  bricks,  &c.  Although  wirework  for 
training  purposes  was  refixed  when  the  plants  were  cut  back,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  tie  down  any  of  the  shoots  yet ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  slow  and  stocky  growth  should  be  encouraged,  which  is 
the  most  productive  of  flowers  ;  no  fire-heat  should  therefore  be 
employed  for  these  plants  in  winter  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
expel  frost.  If  required  for  early  shows  a  little  fire-heat  maybe 
applied  after  February.  Allamandas  may  be  repotted,  cut  well 
back,  and  allowed  to  break  freely  ;  they  should  be  kept  moderately 
dry  for  a  time.  Dipladenias  will  now  be  producing  their  young 
wood,  which  should  be  trained  to  fine  string  run  across  the  rafters 
inside  the  stove.  If  the  pots  in  which  they  grow  are  plunged,  or 
even  partially  so,  in  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  it  greatly  assists  their 
growth  ;  and  if  the  wood  is  produced  early  without  check,  and  by 
free  exposure  to  light  made  firm,  abundance  of  flowers  will  doubtless 
be  the  result.  If  not  already  done  bring  down  the  shoots  of  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourii  and  splendens  and  train  them  around  the  trellises 


fixed  on  the  pots.  As  Clerodendrons  produce  their  flowers  from 
the  old  wood  none  of  it  should  be  removed  at  present ;  but 
after  they  have  done  blooming  they  may  be  pruned,  repotted, 
and  encouraged  by  bottom  heat  and  a  high  temperature  to 
produce  their  young  growths,  which  should  be  trained  along  the 
inside  of  the  glass  on  threads,  as  recommended  for  Dipladenias, 
with  the  exception  of  the  difference  of  season,  viz.,  Dipladenias  from 
the  middle  of  January  until  they  begin  to  come  into  bloom,  and 
Clerodendrons  from  the  time  they  have  done  blooming  until  they 
form  and  thoroughly  mature  their  young  shoots,  which  will  be  the 
blooming  ones  of  next  seivson.  Stephanotises  may  now  be  unfastened 
from  the  cords  on  which  they  have  been  supported  and  trained 
around  their  trellises  ;  if  required  early,  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  house  or  transfer  the  specimens  to  a  warm  moist  stove.  A  too 
high  temperature  in  winter  is,  however,  more  injurious  than 
beneficial,  as  it  deprives  them  of  their  proper  rest;  but  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  under  55'. 

Indoor  Fruit  and  Forcing  Department.— For  Pines  prepare 
a  good  stock  of  soil  fur  pottiug,  and  lay  it  under  cover  for  some 
time  prior  to  using  it.  Water  the  plants  but  sparingly,  avoiding 
too  much  drought,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  soddened  condition  of  the 
soil.  For  stock  plants  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70'  and  a 
bottom  heat  of  80' ;  10'  lower  temperature  will  be  quite  enough  for 
succession  plants,  which  should  not  be  excited  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  No  Vines  should  be  allowed  to  carry  any  of  last  year's  fruit 
till  now,  and  if  any  bunches  are  still  hanging  on  them,  they  should 
be  cut  off  at  once,  with  pieces  of  the  wood  attached  to  them,  inserted 
in  bottles  of  water,  and  kept  iu  the  fruit  room  ;  this  allows  the  Vines 
to  be  properly  pruned,  and  to  be  get  iu  readiness  for  starting  into 
growth  at  any  time  when  required.  Give  some  manure-water  to  pot 
Vines  that  are  swelling  fruit,  and  keep  them  in  a  brisk,  moist  tempe- 
rature ;  65',  with  a  dry  atmosphere  and  a  little  air,  are  necessary  for 
such  as  are  in  bloom.  Syringe  daily  Peaches  and  Nectarines  that 
have  set  their  frnit,  and  attend  to  disbudding  and  watering  whether 
the  plants  are  in  pots  or  bordeis.  Keep  Figs  in  pots  in  a  bottom  heat 
of  from  75'  to  80' ;  if  maintained  by  means  of  fermenting  material 
so  much  the  better.  Syringe  daily,  and  supply  water  moderately. 
Keep  those  for  late  work  in  sheds  or  turned  on  their  sides  under 
stages,  quite  dry.  Prepare  hotbeds  for  Cucumbers,  placing  a  little 
mound  of  good  soil  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  over  the  manure,  and 
letting  it  rise  to  within  6  inches  of  the  glass  ;  one  mound  under  each 
light  is  sufficient ;  shift  seedling  Cucumbers  into  larger  pots,  and  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  pinch  out  the  top  of  the  leading  shoot.  Main, 
tain  a  night  temperature  of  70' both  in  pits  and  frames,  both  for 
Cucumbers  and  newly-planted-out  Melons.  Keep  up  a  succession  of 
Strawberry  plants;  early  Peach-houses  or  Vineries  will  be  good  posi- 
tions  for  the  earliest  batch  ;  succession  fruit  houses  for  the  next 
earliest  crop,  and  frames  for  a  late  supply.  Mushroom  beds,  if  at  a 
temperature  of  60',  may  now  bo  spawned.  Continue  the  forcing  of 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  salading.  Sow  some  seeds  of  vegetables 
for  very  early  crops  on  slight  hot-beds. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden.— The  pruning  of  fruit 
trees,  and  also  the  nailiug  of  such  as  are  grown  against  walls,  should 
be  proceeded  with,  more  particularly  those  grown  on  south  walls. 
Whilst  the  mornings  coutinue  frosty,  manure  may  be  wheeled  on  to 
open  quarters,  the  remains  of  spent  crops,  such  as  Cabbage  or 
Brussels  Sprouts,  should  be  cleared  off,  and  preparations  made  for 
other  crops.  Plant  some  early  Potatoes  in  a  warm  position  on  a 
dry  light  soil.  Make  new  plantations  of  Strawberries,  if  such  was 
not  done  in  autumn.  Make  new  plantations  of  Horseradish,  Jeru- 
salem  Artichokes,  Rhubarb,  &c.  Sow  some  early  Cabbage  seeds, 
also  a  pinch  of  Savoy  seed  in  a  warui  situation  for  early  crops.  Of 
Garlic,  Shallots,  and  Rocambole  plant  some  bulbs  in  rows  a  foot 
apart,  and  6  inches  asunder  in  the  row.  Tansy,  Tarragon,  and 
some  other  herbs  should  have  their  crowns  divided,  and  fresh  planta- 
tions made,  if  necessary,  with  the  divisions. 

NURSERIES. 
Indoor  Department.— Proceed  with  the  grafting  of  Correas, 
Boronias,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c,,  and  keep  the  frames  in  which  they 
are  set  closely  shaded  with  pieces  of  newspaper.  Proceed  with  the 
propagation  of  soft-wooded  bedding  plants,  such  as  Troposolums  of 
the  Lobbianum  section,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Salvias,  Helio. 
tropes,  Ageratums,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Lantanas,  &c.  If  old 
plants  of  these  are  now  placed  iu  a  brisk  heat,  abundance  of  cuttings 
may  bo  obtained,  and  very  soon  after  the  cuttings  have  become 
rooted,  they,  in  their  turu,  will  afford  young  tops  for  the  same  pur. 
pose,  so  that  before  May,  with  plenty  of  room,  heat,  moisture,  and 
some  old  plants  to  begin  with,  a  good  supply  may  be  obtained.  The 
finer  kinds  of  autumn-struck  Pelargoniums  may  now  be  potted  off 
singly  into  la -go  sixty  or  forty-eight  sized  pots,  and  replaced  in  their 
old  quarters ;  if  the   house,  frame,  or  pit  containing  them  be  kept 
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rather  cIosq  for  some  days  after  the  introdaction  of  the  newly  potted 
plants,  scarcely  any  check  will  be  sustained.  Keep  Heath  cuttings 
in  frames  tolerably  close,  in  a  temperature  of  45° ;  shade  with  canvas 
or  newspapers  from  midday  sun.  Pot  old  stocks  of  Hollyhocks  in  good 
rich  soil,  and  place  them  in  an  intermediate  house,  so  that  the  shoots 
may  be  taken  off  as  they  grow,  and  be  used  as  cuttings.  If  the  roots 
were  potted  in  October  or  November,  and  since  then  wintered  in  a 
frame,  they  will  start  much  more  freely  than  newly  potted  ones. 
Prick  off  young  Cyclamens  into  pots  or  pans,  and  keep  them  near  the 
glass  in  an  intermediate  house  or  pit.  Cyclamens  are  commonly  sown 
in  early  spring,  but,  treated  in  that  way,  good  flowering  plants  by 
next  winter  are  seldom  obtained,  whereas  those  sown  in  November 
in  a  temperature  of  45°,  pricked  off  when  they  have  made  two  leaves 
into  pots  or  pans,  form  excellent  blooming  plants  by  the  time  they  are 
13  or  14  months  old.  Plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniteflora  that 
have  done  flowering,  should  have  their  flower  tops  pinched  off. 
They  should  then  be  encouraged,  by  means  of  additional  heat  and 
moisture,  to  make  fresh  shoots,  which,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  or  even 
without  one,  and  inserted  under  a  handglass  like  ordinary  stove 
plant  cuttings,  strike  as  freely  as  Verbenas.  The  stems  of  these 
plants  are  commonly  cut  up  into  little  pieces,  each  having  one  or 
two  eyes,  which  are  treated  like  Poinsettias,  Vines,  Ac,  but  they  do 
not  form  such  nice  plants  as  those  obtained  by  the  former  method  ; 
neither  do  they  root  so  quickly  nor  grow  so  fast  as  cuttings  do,  and 
the  earlier  the  latter  are  rooted  and  the  stronger  they  become  before 
their  flowering  period,  the  finer  will  their  inflorescence  be.  Vine 
eyes  should  now  be  inserted  in  60-sized  pots,  which  should  be 
plunged  in  a  moderate  bottom  heat..  If  shoots  have  been  saved 
from  Vines  pruned  more  than  two  months  ago,  and  their  ends 
inserted  in  a  border  since  that  time,  they  will  afford  good  eyes  from 
which  to  propagate  now.  Roses  grafted  in  November  and  December, 
if  they  have  taken  well,  should  be  repotted  into  large  60-sized  pots 
in  a  good  loamy  soil.  Pot  singly  rooted  cuttings  of  Ixoras,  Dracaenas, 
Aphelandras,  Eranthemums,  Hoyas,  Gardenias,  &c.,  as  they  become 
ready,  and  keep  them  in  a  moist  brisk  temperature.  Make  a  little 
incision  around  the  stems  of  Dracicuas,  Dieffenbachias,  tall-stemmed 
Alocasias,  &c.,  just  below  the  crowning  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  summit 
of  the  naked  stem,  and  tie  around  the  incision  some  damp  moss 
mixed  with  silver  sand,  so  as  to  induce  the  plants  to  callus  and  emit 
roots  before  they  are  separated  from  the  parent  stock. 

rrame  Ground,  &e — Heaths  and  other  greenhouse  plants  in 
frames  sliould  be  well  ventilated  on  every  favourable  opportunity, 
but  protected  from  frost  when  it  occurs  by  having  mats  spread  over 
the  glass.  The  sides  of  the  frames  should  be  protected  by  means  of 
a  lining  of  straw.  Ivies,  Rhododendrons,  Jasmines,  Clematises, 
Skimmias,  Magnolias,  and  other  plants  in  pots,  but  not  in  frames, 
should  be  protected  from  frost  by  means  of  a  framework  of  hoops 
covered  over  with  mats.  Every  thing  at  all  tender  out  of  doors 
in  pots  should  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  other 
material,  even  although  unprotected  in  other  respects.  Any  some- 
what tender  small  Conifers  or  other  evergreen  or  deciduous  plants 
grown  ont  of  doors  and  likely  to  be  in j  nred  by  frost  should  have  some 
straw  strewed  over  them  at  night,  and  if  the  frost  abates  in  the 
morning  it  should  be  removed  and  again  applied  at  night.  Proceed 
with  digging,  trenching,  transplanting,  pruning,  and  other  seasonable 
ojjerations. 

MARKET  GARDENS. 
Get  stumps  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys  cleared  off  old  planta. 
tions  of  these  vegetables  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  cart  manure  on 
to  the  ground,  which  should  be  dug  two  spades  deep,  or  else  trenched 
and  ridged.  A  few  of  the  finest  of  each  kind  should  be  saved  for 
seed,  and  should  be  transferred  for  that  purpose  from  the  open 
ground  to  the  sides  of  hedges  or  to  other  odd  corners.  Lift  any 
Parsnip  roots  still  in  the  earth  with  forks,  so  that  the  ground  may 
be  prepared  for  other  crops.  Keep  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  young 
Cabbages,  so  that  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth  may  be  enconraged. 
Expose  freely,  throughout  the  day.  Cauliflower  plants  both  in  frames 
and  under  hand-lights,  and  at  night,  when  the  sashes  are  put  over 
them,  tilt  them  up  a  little,  both  at  back  and  front,  so  as  not  to  crush 
the  leaves,  and  also  to  keep  the  plants  pretty  hardy.  Although  sub- 
jected to  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  they  will  not  suffer  if  they  have 
been  previously  properly  cultivated.  Lettuces  in  frames  should  be 
quite  as  freely  exposed  to  the  air  as  Cauliflowers,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  cold  rains,  haU,  or  snow,  for  such 
would  produce  damp  amongst  them  ;  therefore  replace  the  sashes  im- 
mediately such  unfavourable  circumstances  present  themselves. 
Thin  such  beds  as  are  too  thick,  and  dredge  well  with  dry  sand  or 
wood  ashes.  Lift  Rhubarb  roots  as  required  ;  indeed  all  that  are 
intended  to  be  forced  should  now  be  lifted,  and  built  up  into  beds, 
which  may  be  started  into  growth  in  succession.  Keep  up  a  brisk 
temperature  in  such  beds  as  are  being  forced,  and  recruit  declining 
heat  by  means  of  fresh  linings.     Of  Asparagus  and  Seakale  also  keep 


up  a  good  succession.  Take  great  care  of  Radish  beds  ;  uncover  them 
every  morning  when  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable,  and  replace 
the  litter  at  night.  Preparations  must  now  bo  made  for  Potato 
planting,  and  a  piece  of  the  driest  ground  should  be  selected  for  the 
earliest  crop  ;  between  fi-uit  boshes,  if  not  too  close,  will  do  for  the 
later  ones.  Wallflowers  are  now  coming  freely  into  blossom  ;  and 
Sweet  Peas  are  also  growing  apace  ;  stakes  should,  therefore,  be 
applied  at  once  to  the  latter,  if  not  previously  done.  Sow  some 
seeds  of  Stocks  in  a  frame,  moderately  heated,  for  yielding  flowers 
in  early  summer. 


MESSRS.  SUTTONS'  NEW  SEED  WAREHOUSES. 

The  Builder  of  last  week  has  a  good  illustration  of  the  Market-place 
front  of  Messrs.  Buttons'  handsome  new  seed  warehouses  at  Reading. 
During  the  last  few  years  (says  our  contemporary)  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  premises  belongings  to  this  well-known  firm  have 
been  either  remodelled  or  rebuilt.  The  frontage  to  the  market-place 
remained,  however,  until  quite  recently,  as  heretofore  ;  but  posses- 
sion having  been  obtained  of  two  houses  immediately  adjoining,  the 
present  handsome  structure  has  been  raised.  In  the  front,  which  is 
built  of  white  Mansfield  stone,  are  three  noble  arches,  two  of  which 
are  windows  lighting  the  retail  departments  ;  whilst  the  third,  some- 
what more  elaborate  in  design  than  the  others,  forms,  in  connection 
with  coiTidors,  the  main  eutrance  to  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  first  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  purposes  of  a 
library  and  recreation-room,  and  has  lavatories  attached  to  it. 
The  ground-floor  is  15  feet  high  ;  the  first  floor  14  feet,  and  the  total 
height  from  the  pavement  line  to  the  flat  of  the  I'oof  is  63  feet. 
Immediately  at  the  rear  of  the  market-place  block  of  buildings,  is  the 
sample  market,  78  feet  long,  where  single  sacks,  as  specimens,  of 
nearly  all  the  more  bulky  garden  and  farm  seeds,  stacked  in  the  larger 
stores,  are  ranged  for  inspection.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  departments,  however,  is  that  devoted  to  the  execution 
of  kitchen  garden  seed  orders.  Here  is  a  room,  92  feet  in  length, 
connected  with  five  smaller  rooms,  all  of  which  are  lighted  entirely 
from  the  roof.  The  wall-spaces  thus  obtained  are  fitted  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  numberless  drawers  and  shelves,  loaded  with  many  thou- 
sands of  packets  of  seeds,  of  various  dimensions,  ready  for  sending  away. 
Further  on  to  the  south,  the  buildings  are  occupied  by  farm-seeds 
in  sacks,  piled  in  regular  order  one  above  another,  an  avenue  being 
left  down  the  centre.  The  dimensions  of  this  portion  are : — Length, 
161  feet ;  breadth,  34  feet.  The  whole  is  terminated  by  a  hand- 
some and  capacious  lecture  hall,  completely  fitted,  with  open- 
timbered  roof,  stained  and  varnished  and  plastered  between  the 
rafters.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  Messrs.  Sutton  have  built 
and  fitted  up  a  coffee  and  refreshment  house,  which  is  largely  used, 
not  only  by  their  own  men,  but  by  many  others  who  prefer  getting 
their  meals  there  to  the  plan  of  resorting  to  an  ordinary  public 
house.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  exclusive  of  land  and 
fitttings,  has  been  about  £17,000. 


LAW   NOTES. 


Lopping  Overhanging  Boughs.— Employers  are  liable  for 
the  acts  of  their  servants,  but  how  far  landowners  are  liable  for  the 
acts  of  their  trees  seems  open  to  doubt.  At  Newport,  a  few  days 
ago,  Mr.  Inglis  Jones  was  summoned  for  neglecting  to  cut  some  trees 
of  his  which  overhung  the  turnpike  road,  after  having  received  a 
notice  to  do  so.  The  trees  extended  over  half  the  road,  and  it  was 
alleged  they  obstructed  the  air  and  sunlight,  that  droppings  from  the 
boughs  damaged  the  road,  and  that  tho  lowness  of  the  branches  to  a 
certain  extent  impeded  the  traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence 
was  produced  to  the  effect  that  the  trees  were  ornamental,  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  plantation,  and  that  the  lowest  bough  was  24  feet 
3  inches  high.  In  the  end  no  order  was  made  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  trees  will  escape  amputation.  In  the 
meantime  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  trees  standing  near  a  high- 
way are  about  to  be  lopped  or  cut  dowm,  due  notice  should  be  given  to 
passers-by.  On  Tuesday  an  inquest  was  held  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
on  the  body  of  a  man,  aged  sixty -four  years,  who  expired  from  injuries 
received  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  standing  in  the  grounds  of  Stratheden 
House,  Knightsbridge.  The  unfortunate  man  was  walking  along  the 
pavement,  when  he  wus  struck  to  the  ground  by  the  descent  of 
the  tree,  which  was  about  to  be  cut  down,  but  suddenly  fell  without 
warning,  the  roots  at  the  back  part  of  it  having  some  time  before 
been  cut  to  make  way  for  the  footing  of  a  wall.  A  verdict  of 
accidental  death  was  returned,  and  it  would  be  as  well  in  future 
that  when  trees  standing  near  a  highway  so  frequented  as  Knights- 
bridge are  in  an  vmsafe  condition,  notice  should  be  given  to  foot 
passengers  of  the  danger  they  incur  by  walking  past  the  premises. 
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THE    GARDEN. 

"  Thi3  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :   but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 

BOUQUET  MAKING. 

The   present   season   of    the  year   srives   better    opportnnitv 
perhaps  than  any  other  for  thouffhtfnl  practice  in  one  of  thn 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  the  fine  arts — the  arrange- 
ment of  a  fcTv  cut  flowers  into  a  bouquet  deserving  the  name. 
A  well  made  bouquet  is  the  little  lyric  poem,  so  to  .speak,  of 
the  thorough  gardener.     The  greater  and  more  lasting  efforts 
of  his  talent,  those  set  forth  in  the  arrangement  of  his  outdoor 
shrubs  and  plants,  should  deserve  the  name  of  his  epic  or  his 
dramas ;  the  fragrant  little  bunch  of  blossoms  he   calls   his 
bour|uct,  culled  with  judgment,  and  arranged  with  due  regard 
to  the  laws  of  harmony  and  common  sense,  should  quite  as 
well   deserve  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  ode  or  sonnet, 
representing    in   miniature   the   ideas   of    the   garden   itself, 
though  requiring  a  treatment  of  its  own.     Summer  always 
provides  for  every  one ;  it  is  dithcult  for  a  man  to  go  astray 
in  arranging  cut  flowers,  when  the  full  tide  of  June  and  July 
comes  to  wrap  him  round  ;    Nature  then  almost  speaks  for 
herself  as  to   what   shall   be  done.     The  general  rules  and 
principles  are  nevertheless  the  same  ;  and  however  wealthy  the 
bouquet  maker  may  be  in  material,  and  however  easily  things 
™iy  in  summer  time  seem  to  fall  into  their  proper  places,  he 
shoul(j  gtiil  go  on  educatincr  his  taste.    Would  that  the  world 
m   general  could  or  would  learn   the   difference  between  a 
bouqnet  and  a  mere  handful  of  flowers  !     However  pretty  indi- 
yidually,  however  sweet  and  shapely  each  one  may  be  in  itself, 
if  taken  at  random,  and  simply  tied  together,  flowers  they  arc 
^till,  it  is  true — we  cannot  cancel  the  beauty  of  that  little  fact 
— but  they  are  no  more  a  bouquet  than  the  run  of  the  fingers, 
"'^aguely  and  wantonly,  over  the  strings  of  a  harp,  is  productive 
of    music.       There    must    be    symmetry    of    general    form, 
not    mathematical    symmetry,    but    such    as    we    see    in    a 
Birch  or  a  Chestnut. — for  a  bouquet  may  in  general  design 
be    either   light    and    tender,    or    massive   and  sumptuous ; 
there    must     be    accurate    balance     also    of    colour,     with 
plenty  of  white  and   green,  and  a  nice  concord  of   scents. 
The   last-named  particular,   though   often   one  of    the    least 
regarded,  or  never  thought  of  at  all,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
vital.     The  very  name  "  bouquet"  carries  with  it,  indeed,  this 
identical  idea,  being  derived  from  certain  ancient  words  which 
imply  "  perfection  of  odour."    The  dictionaries  often  assign  it 
to  the  French  term  for  a  bush,  but,  excepting  in  connection 
with  the  arbitrary  and  exceptional  term  a  "  rose-bush,"  the 
latter  bit   of  etymology  may  be   let  go   whither  it  pleases. 
Sound  the   word,  without   thinking  of   the  modern  way  of 
spelling,  and  we  are  at  ouce  reminded  of  its  kindred  term, 
iokmj,  literally  the  wine  of  royal  odour.    These  three  essentials, 
general  figure  and  arrangement,  proper  blending  and  counter- 
poise of  colours,  and  a  scientific  adjustment  of  the  qualities 
called  perfume,   stand  accordingly  side  by  side  in  regard  to 
the  hraii,  ideal  of  our  undertaking.     A  trifle  judiciously  thrown 
in,  of  some  odour  comparable  with  deep  bass,  or  even  with  a 
good  treble,  will  often  as  completely  change  the  quality  of  a 
bouquet  as  a  bit  of  scarlet  where  previously  there  was  no 
accent.     This  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  odours  is  so  impor- 
tant, not  only  in  bouquet-making,  but  in  reference  to  conser- 
vatories, where  the  glass  often  shuts  in  things  that  simply 
slaughter  one  another,  that  we  shall  probably  return  to  it  at 
some  future  time.     Meanwhile  we  simply  name  it,  as  a  point 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  would  be  artistic  in 
their  every-day  life,  and  who  would  prove  and  understand 
what  is  incontestably  true,  though  not  perhaps  seen  on  the  in- 
stant, namely,  that  the  "  common  things"  of  the  woi'ld  are 
exactly  those  which  can  be  devoted  the  most  satisfactorily  to 
the  production  of  the  purely  beautiful.    Colours  require  to  be 
disposed,  as   to  tone  and  contrast,  after  precisely  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  guides  a  lady  of  sense  in  the  choice  of 
apparel.     One  who  is  a  curiosity  in  respect  of  dross  must  never 
be  expected  to  produce  a  good  bouf(uet,  let  her  try  till  her 


fingers  ache ;  and  contrarywise,  if  we  want  a  gem  in  the  way 
of  bouquet-making,  we  may  look  with  hope — well,  certainly 
not  to  one  dressed  according  to  the  "  newest  fashions  "  and 
within  an  inch  of  her  life.  All  colours  are  good  somewhere 
and  at  some  time,  though  the  best  of  the  brilliant  olass  may 
be  utterly  lost  as  to  effect  by  mal-arrangcment ;  while  delicate 
ones  may  be  made  seem  wan  and  worthless  just  for  want  of 
a  little  study  of  what  constitutes  a  wise  and  friendly  juxta- 
position. Fancy,  for  instance,  in  the  flowers  of  to-day,  the 
effect  of  the  sweet  and  tender  yellow  of  the  winter  Jasmine 
alongside  of  a  white  ;  and,  as  a  contx'ast,  mark  the  effect  of  a 
bit  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  placed  somewhat  en  rapport  with  a 
white  Camellia,  or  of  the  timely  introduction,  amid  pearly 
things,  of  a  spray  of  the  scarlet  Euphorbia  jacquiniasflora. 
There  are  flowers  that  should  never  be  used  in  bouquets. 
These,  however,  we  m.^y  speak  of  another  time  ;  for  although 
it  must  be  a  remarkable  plant  indeed  for  which  a  suitable 
place  could  not  be  found  in  the  open  garden,  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  when  we  have  to  bring  the  garden  rays, as  itwere, 
to  a  point.  There  is  not  a  plant  in  existence  that  is  unfitted 
to  give  a  charm  or  a  tinge  of  splendour  to  scenes  receptive  of 
it ;  and  in  a  certain  sense,  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  that  may 
not  bo  utilized  as  a  decorative  object.  But  the  bouquet  has 
limitations.  In  dealing  witli  plants  and  flowers  we  are  bound 
not  only  to'  treat  them  kindly,  but  to  treat  them  justly  and 
honestly,  and  as  members  of  a  community  entitled  to  its  rights 
as  well  as  ourselves.  They  will  be  sure  to  repay  our  care 
and  equity.  The  goodness  of  even  the  simplest  nosegay  is 
dependent  exactly  upon  the  amount  of  thought  put  into  it,  and 
of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  be  as  fair  and  faithful  to 
the  gifts  of  Flora  as  we  are  bound  to  be  to  all  other  things. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S   ANNIVERSARY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  announced 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  next  at  3  p.m.  The  retiring  members 
of  the  Council  are  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  James  Bateman, 
Esq.,  and  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.  The  names[of  Follows  recommended  by 
the  Council  to  fill  their  places  are  Lord  Alfred  Spencer  Churchill, 
Major  R.  Trevor  Clai-ke,  and  Lord  Londesborough.  The  following 
are  recommended  by  the  Council  to  fill  the  several  offices  in  the  ensu- 
ing year  : — President :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G.  Trea- 
surer :  Mr.  John  Glutton.  Secretary  :  Major-General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott, 
C.B.  Expenses  committee-men  :  Mr.  John  Glutton,  Mr.  John  Kelk, 
Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S.  Auditors :  Mr.  James  Nicholson, 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hudson,  F.R.S. 

Respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 
Council  caused  by  theretiring  members,  we  have  received  the  following 
from  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach  : — "  Allow  me  to  state  in  your  columns  that 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  will  be  proposed,  together 
with  Major  R.  Trevor  Clarke  (one  of  the  nominees  of  the  Council), 
to  fill  the  places  of  the  members  of  the  Conncil  who  are  vacating 
in  rotation.  I  need  not,  after  the  recent  notice  of  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Hole  in  your  paper,  add  anything  to  show  how  fit  a  person  Mr.  Hole 
is  to  fill  a  space  at  the  board,  both  mentally  and  physically.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  is  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  nurserymen,  who, 
as  a  class,  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  horticulture.  I  feel  sm-e,  therefore,  that  most  of  your 
readers  will  agree  that  we  cannot  appoint  two  better  men  to 
represent  the  practical  interests  of  horticulture.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  against  Lord  A.  Spencer  Churchill  and  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  but  I  do  not  think  wo  want  persons  merely  to  lend  their 
names  and  to  give  an  air  of  nobiUty  to  the  Board.  What  guarantee 
have  we  got  that  they  will  ever  attend  i*  Hitherto,  the  Council  of 
the  R.  H.  Society  have  been  more  conspicuous  at  the  provincial 
meetings  by  their  absence  than  by  their  presence,  and  I  have  heard 
many  deep  and  just  complaints  that  the  interests  of  the  working 
bees  of  horticulture  are  disregarded.  If  those  Fellows  of  the  R.  H. 
Society  who  are  not  able  to  be  present  will  take  the  trouble  to 
fill  up  their  voting  papers  with  the  names  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole 
and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  will  send  them  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Society  previous  to  Tuesday,  11th  inst.,  they  will  help  to 
secure  that  practical  horticulture  be  for  once  admitted  to  have  a 
voice  on  our  Council,  and  will  break  down  the  present  rule  whereby 
the  Council  themselves  dictate  to  the  Fellows  who  are  to  be  their 
associates  on  the  Council  Board." 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  bye-laws,  in 
which  it  is  stated  (110)  "  That  if  any  Fellow  desiro  to  substitute 
the  name  of  any  other  Follow  for  that  of  any  one  recommended  by  the 
Council  for  removal  or   election  in    the  said  balloting   lists,  such 
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Fellow,  within  seven  days  after  the  said  lists  have  been  circulated, 
shall  leave  at  the  office  of  the  Society  notice  in  writing  of  every  such 
proposed  substitution."  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  accord  with 
llulo  81,  and  in  the  balloting  list  sent  round,  the  foot-note,  which 
purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Form  P.,  omits  the  important  words, 
"  The  name  of  the  Fellow  mentioned  in  any  notice  given  in  pursuance 
of  the  byelaws  for  whom  he  chooses  to  vote,"  and  the  words  are, 
"  Any  Fellow  who  disapproves  of  the  names  recommended  above  is 
requested  to  strike  out  such  name  as  he  does  not  approve,  and  to 
write  opposite  to  each  ono  so  struck  out  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whom  ho  chooses  to  give  his  vote."  This  does  not  load  any  Fellow 
who  receives  this  balloting  list  to  conclude  he  can  only  put  in  the 
name  of  one  proposed  according  to  Byolaw  110,  and  still  more  it 
does  not  allude  to  Byelaw  114,  which  is  more  stringent  still.  I 
maintain,  therefore,  that  any  Fellow  who  receives  the  majority  of 
votes  according  to  the  balloting  lists  sent  round,  and  which,  if  the 
instructions  on  the  list  are  to'  be  followed,  may  be  returned  with  the 
names  of  any  Fellow  projjosed  by  the  Council  erased,  and  another 
substituted  in  its  place — I  maintain,  I  say,  that  such  Fellow  will 
be  properly  elected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The    hardy  spring-flowering    Cyclamens    (coum,   vemum, 

Atkinsi,  &c.)  are  now  in  brilliant  bloom  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden 
at  Weybridge  Heath,  and  have  been  so  for  the  past  three  weeks.  Such 
tardy  gems  should  be  cultivated  much  more  e.'itensively  than  they 
are  at  present. 

We  understand  that  the  suooesstnl  candidate  for  the  clerkship 

at  Kew  is  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  Sharow  Cross  Nursery,  Ripon, 
Yorkshire. 

Of  Dendrobium  Hillii  there  is  at  present  a  magnificently 

flowered  plant  in  the  cool  Orchid-house  at  Kew.  The  specimen  in 
question  though  by  no  means  handsome  as  regards  growth,  has  on 
it  as  many  as  20  flower-spikes,  each  averaging  as  many  inches  in 
length,  measuring  from  the  lowermost  buds  to  the  end  of  the  spikes, 
which  are  densely  covered  with  flowers,  two  spikes  in  several  in- 
stances emanating  from  one  bulb.  D.  Hillii  is  an  Australian  species 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  D.  speciosum,  but  not  quite  so  compact 
either  in  habit  or  inflorescence. 

A  MEMORIAL  was  lately  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  signed 

by  a  number  of  eminent  botanists,  against  the  removal  of  the  botanical 
collections  at  Kew  to  South  Kensington.  The  reply,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  says  r — "  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
formed  the  intention  of  removing  the  collections  to  South  Kensington, 
and  should  anything  lead  them  hereafter  to  entertain  the  idea,  they 
will  take  care  that  ample  aotice  shall  be  given,  and  that  the  judg. 
ment  of  the  persons  most  accomplished  in  botany  shall  be  fairly 
weighed  in  the  first  instance." 

We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 

a  boxful  of  ripe  Oranges,  large  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  and 
exquisite  in  flavour,  each  fruit  having  attached  to  it  a  cluster  of  the 
bright  green  leaves  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grew.  They  consisted 
of  the  Prata  or  Silver  Orange,  the  Maltese  Blood,  the  White  Orange, 
and  the  Egg  Orange,  all  fine  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds. 
With  here  and  there  an  exception,  home-grown  Oranges  are  scarcely 
worth  eating ;  but  the  specimens  before  us  clearly  show  that  with 
the  command  of  an  orchard  house,  and  a  little  heat,  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  to  help  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  growing  season,  anyone 
can  grow  Oranges  much  better  than  an}'  that  are  imported.  Their 
fresh  green  foliage,  too,  and  delightful  odour  render  their  appearance 
on  the  dessert  table  very  welcome.  A  friend  to  whom  we  submitted 
some  of  these  specimens  pronounced  them  to  be  the  best  Oranges  he 
had  ever  eaten. 

A  FEW  winters  ago  (says  the  Gmcer)  we  were  consulted  by  a 

friend  who  had  a  small  greenhouse  containing  half-hardy  plants  that 
only  required  a  little  protection  during  hard  frost.  Gas  had  been 
tried  and  was  found  to  be  ruinous  to  his  plants  ;  we  therefore  sug- 
gested that  he  should  buy  a  dozen  common  cheap  paraffin  lamps, 
light  them,  and  distribute  them  in  different  parts  of  his  greenhouse. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  and  found  satisfactory.  The  present  frost 
suggests  that  tlie  same  expedient  might  be  used  with  equal  success 
by  others.  Suitable  lamps  may  be  bought  from  6d.  each  and 
upwards.  In  selecting  them,  they  should  be  chosen  with  a  large 
vase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  flat  wick,  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  burning  all  night  without  refilling  or  other  attention.  A 
large  number  of  such  small  lamps  has  an  advantage  over  a  single 
large  one,  as  by  judicious  arrangement  their  heat  may  be  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  greenhouse.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  whether  one  or  many  lamps  are  used,  the  total  amount  of  heat 


given  off  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  oil  burned,  provided  the 
combustion  is  complete ;  and  in  using  a  lamp  all  the  heat  of 
combustion  is  utilised — none  goes  up  the  flue,  as  with  stoves  and 
fireplaces. 

Wo  learn  from  the  Athetuvum  that  when,  in  April  next,  Mr. 

Henry  Cole  retires  from  the  post  he  has  so  long  held  at  South  Kensinf. 
ton.  General  Scott  will  succeed  him  as  secretary.  Mr.  Cole  will 
undertake  the  management  of  the  London  International  Exhibitions. 

We  are  informed  that  the  following  are  the  arrangements 

of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
present  year: — Floral  and  horticultural  meetings  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  February  11th;  Tuesday,  March  23th; 
and  Tuesday,  October  21.  The  annual  Whitsuntide  show.  May  30th 
to  June  6th ;  exhibition  of  American  plants  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  to  open  on  May  30th ;  international  exhibition  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  autumnal  flowers,  September  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

It  was  agreed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Arboricul- 

tural  Society  that  the  following  deputation  be  appointed  to  visit  the 
forests  of  Germany  and  France  ;— Mr.  M'Corquodale,  forester.  Scone 
Palace  ;  Mr.  Thomson,  deputy  surveyor,  H.  M.  Chopwell  Woods  ;  Mr. 
T.  Methven,  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  D.  Syme, 
Edinburgh;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  Jan.,  Perth.  That  the  treasurer 
receive  subscriptions  from  members  of  the  Society,  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  two  of  the  deputation,  the  others  to  pay  their  own 
expenses.  Dr.  Gleghorn  stated  that  he  would  draw  out  a  plan  of 
route  for  the  deputation,  and  give  them  all  the  information  he  could 
for  their  guidance. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and 

Horticultural  Society  to  the  45th  annual  meeting,  held  the  other 
day,  we  learn  that,  notwithstanding  an  almost  unprecedentedly  wet 
and  unfavourable  season,  the  working  of  the  past  year  has  resulted 
in  a  gross  profit  of  £555  ISs.  2d.,  and  in  a  reduction  of  the  debt  to 
the  amount  of  £263  Vs.,  a  result  mainl}'  attributable  to  the  successful 
Horticultural  Exhibition  held  at  Whitsuntide.  We  also  learn  that 
the  total  income  of  the  Society  for  the  last  year  was  £4100 ;  the 
total  expenses  of  the  great  show  at  Whitsuntide  £1213,  and  the 
receipts  £2016,  showing  a  profit  of  £800.  This  return  was  realised, 
notwithstanding  that  some  5000  or  6000  persons  were  admitted 
under  cover  of  season  tickets.  At  this  Exhibition  the  sum  of  £652 
was  awarded  in  prizes,  of  which  amount  £86  was  presented  in  special 
prizes. 

Kew  Bridge  is  to  be  opened  to  the  public  to-day,  and  great 

preparations  have  been  made  to  celebrate  the  event.  Among  other 
influential  gentlemen  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  besides 
the  Bridges  Joint  Committee  and  their  ofliicers,  are  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey, 
Viscount  Enfield  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  (members  for  Middle- 
sex), Mr.  H.  W.  Peek  and  Sir  R.  B.aggallay  (members  for  Mid- 
Surrey),  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Magistrates  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  the  representative  of  the 
late  owners  of  the  bridge,  &c.  The  civic  guests  will  be 
met  near  the  Gunuersbury  Station  about  2  o'clock,  when  a  pro- 
cession will  be  formed,  headed  by  the  band  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company.  On  reaching  the  bridge,  which  will  be  tastefully 
decorated,  the  key  of  the  gate  will  be  delivered  up,  and  the  bridge 
declared  free  for  ever.  The  procession  will  then  cross  the  bridge, 
drive  round  Kew  Green,  and  return  to  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel, 
where  luncheon  will  be  provided  for  eighty  guests,  the  chairman  on 
the  occasion  being  Mr.  James  Montgomery.  The  opening  of  this 
bridge  will  be  a  boon  to  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  Royal 
Gardens. 

TnE  Tyneside  Naturalists'  Field  Club  propose  (says  Nature) 

to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  all  remarkable  trees  at  present 
growing  ',in  the  district  embraced  by  the  club,  whether  from  their 
age,  dimensions,  or  historic  associations.  Seventy  or  eighty  such 
trees  have  already  been  catalogued  from  information  supplied  by  the 
members  of  the  club  ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  record  shall  be  as 
full  and  complete  as  possible,  both  in  respect  to  letterpress  and  illus- 
trations.  The  letterpress  is  to  consist  of  the  fullest  particulars  obtain- 
able as  to  measurements  and  history,  and  it  is  recommended  by  the 
committee  appointed  that  the  illustrations  be  photographs  taken 
by  some  permanent  process,  either  Swan's  "  carbon"  or  the  "  Wood, 
bury  ;"  the  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  club, 
the  catalogue  to  be  supplied  to  members  of  the  club  for  a  small 
subscription,  to  the  general  public  at  a  higher  rate.  It  ia  obvious 
that  such  an  illustrated  catalogue  will  become  very  useful  in  after 
years,  especially  if  the  observations  are  repeated  on  the  same  trees 
at  intervals.  Though  the  Woolhope  Club  has  already  published  in 
its  reports  photographs  of  a  few  remarkable  trees,  we  do  not  recollect 
that  anything  of  this  kind  has  been  hitherto  attempted  in  a  sya. 
tematie  way. 
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VANDAS. 
Okchids  generally  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  except  when 
in  flower ;  but  some  of  the  tropical  Vandas,  of  which  V.  suavis 
and  its  congener  V.  tricolor  may  be  taken  as  types,  are,  when 
well  furnished  with  fresh  green  foliage,  truly  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance. The  grand  specimens  of  Vandas  at  Chatsworth  ai-e 
amongst  the  most  remai'kable  that  I  have  seen,  one  plant  alone 
of  V.  suavis  having  borne  no  fewer  than  twenty,  fine  spikes,  on 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  flowers  were  open  at  one  time. 
When  well  grown,  Vandas  may,  indeed,  be  considered  the 
noblest  of  all  East  Indian  Orchids,  not  even  excepting  Ph.alas- 
nopsids  themselves,  which  is  saying   a   great   deal  in  their 


Vanda  suavis. 

favour  ;  but  I  refer  more  particularly  to  their  graceful  habit. 
Vandas  require  a  warm  atmosphere,  rather  close,  and  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  also  in  the 
atmosphere,  more  especially  when  growing  ;  they  should, 
indeed,  never  be  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry  at  the 
root,  not  even  when  at  rest.  Vandas  are  apt  to  shrivel  during 
dry,  frosty  weather,  unless  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moderately 
moist,  and  if  once  they  become  debilitated  in  an  arid  atmo- 
sphere, it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  care  to  enable 
them  to  recover  their  former  freshness ;  it,  therefore,  becomes 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  moisture  even  during  winter,  while 
an  occasional  light  syringing  ou  bright  sunny  mornings  is 
beneficial  in  preserving  them  in  vigorous  health.  Dryness  at 
the  root  at  any  season  renders  them  liable  to  lose  their  lower 
leaves,  and  to  become  what  is  technically  called  "  leggy" — a 
state  of  things  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.    There  are 


about  twenty  species  in  cultivation,  but  the  following  aelection 
comprises  the  best  of  them  : — 

V.  C-A.THCARTII. — This  reminds  one  of  a  remarkably  robust 
growing  Renanthera ;  it  bears  short,  pendant  spikes  furnished 
with  four  or  five  waxy  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
are  chocolate-brown,  with  yellowish  transverse  bars,  the  three- 
lobed  lip  having  a  peculiar  thickened  margin  round  its  central 
lobe.  This  is  yet  a  rare  species  in  collections,  though  one  of 
the  fastest  growers  we  have.  It  does  best  at  the  cool  end  of 
the  East  Indian  house,  and  should  be  repeatedly  syringed 
daily  when  in  a  growing  state. 

V.  ccERDLEA. — This  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  blue  flowers, 
a  colour  extremely  rare  amongst  epiphytal  Orchids.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  species  in  cultivation,  bearing  spikes  of  nine, 
sixteen,  or  even  more  flowers,  which  vary  in  size  from  3  to 
nearly  5  inches  across.  This  species  is  found  growing  ou 
trees,  and  its  flowers  in  a  wild  state  are  of  a  more  intense 
blue  than  those  which  are  produced  in  our  dull  English 
climate.  V.  ccerulea  grows  at  about  the  same  elevation  in 
Assam  as  V.  Cathcartii  does  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  It 
flowers  during  the  winter  months,  a  circumstance  which  makes 
it  doubly  valuable,  and  it  lasts  in  flower  fully  a  month. 

V.  iNsiGNis. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  species  in  cultivation, 
and  one  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  variety  of 
V.  tricolor,  long  known  and  sold  under  this  name.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  Java  and  the  Moluccas,  and  was  figured  by 
Blume  in  his  "  Rumphia  "  many  years  ago,  though  it  has  only 
recently  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  bears  from  three  to  seven  flowers  on  a  short  spike.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  cinnamon-  brown  spotted  with  darker 
brown.  The  lip  is  thrce-lobed,  the  ccuti'al  lobe  being  concave 
and  of  a  delicate  lilac  colour,  white  at  the  base.  The  true 
V.  insignis  is  one  of  the  rarest  species  in  cultivation. 

V.  SUAVIS. — This  fine  old  species  bears  pendant  spikes  of 
white  flowers  blotched  with  rich  purple.  There  are  several 
fine  varieties  of  it  in  cultivation,  of  which  the  plant  repre- 
sented by  the  accompanying  woodcut  is  one  of  the  best. 

V.  TEKES. — This  is  a  distinct  habited  species,  from  the  jungles 
of  Burmah  and  Sylhet.  Its  terete  foliage  puts  one  in  mind  of 
Rhipsalis  funalis,  being  of  a  bluish-green  colour,  and  about  as 
thick  as  a  swan's  quill.  It  bears  erect  spikes  of  large  flowers 
of  a  delicate  purple  and  white  colour.  The  lip  is  streaked 
with  crimson-purple,  and  sufliused  with  yellow.  This  plant 
has  been  grown  and  exhibited  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  Denning, 
gardener  to  Lord  Londosborough,  and  when  well  flowered  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  species  in  cultivation, 
though  common  in  every  collection.  V.  teres  var.  Audersonii 
is  a  better  coloured  form  than  the  original  species. 

V.  TRICOLOR. — This  species  and  V.  suavis  resemble  one, 
another  in  most  respects  excepting  in  colour,  the  flowers  of 
tricolor  having  a  yellow  ground  instead  of  white.  There  are 
several  variable  forms  of  this  plant,  two  of  the  best  of  which 
are  Dodgesonii  and  Russelliana,  both  named  after  enthu- 
siastic amateur  cultivators  in  the  north. 

The  other  kinds  in  cultivation  are  the  following : — 


V.  Batemanni. 
V.  Bensonias. 
V.  cfcrulescens. 
V.  cristata. 
V.  Denisoniana. 
V.  alpina. 


V.  gigantea. 

V.  Hookeri  (rare) 

V.  Roxburghi. 

V.  „  coerulea. 

V.  Parishi. 

F.  W.  B. 


IMPORTING  ORCHIDS. 


Having  been  repeatedly  questioned  in  reference  to  this 
important  subject,  perhaps  a  brief  allusion  to  it  here  may  not 
be  out  of  place,  more  especially  as  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  there  is  much  to  do  in  this  way  ere  even  our  great 
collections  approach  completeness.  We  are  moderately  rich 
in  epiphytal  species,  but  terrestrial  Orchids  are  but  poorly 
represented,  even  in  our  best  public  and  jn-ivate  collections, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  so  until  private  enterprise 
clears  the  way  to  their  introduction  to  this  country.  There 
are  many  localities  where  an  enterprising  collector  might  do 
well.  The  vegetation  of  Central  Africa  is  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown,  though  not  unheard  of,  and  even  the  plants  of  the 
southern    or    Cape  district,    including    some   of    the    finest 
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terrestrial  Orohids  that  could  be  grown,  are  as  yet  uukuown 
to  cultivators.  The  Orcliids  of  Upper  and  Lower  Assam, 
not  to  mention  those  o£  other  parts  ot'  the  groat  continent  of 
India,  are  in  the  main  unknown  to  cultivators.  Suddyah  in 
Upper  Assam  is  a  rich  locality  for  now  or  rare  plants,  which 
grow  profusely  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  is  difficult 
for  any  European  to  enter  these  mountain  gorges,  as  the  wild 
tribes  object  to  this ;  they,  however,  allow  natives  to  enter, 
and  they  will  bring  down  both  flowers  and  plants,  or  both,  for 
a  mere  trifle.  These  tribes,  the  Mishmeys  and  Nagahs,  come 
down  to  Suddyah  and  Debrooghauto  trade  during  the  winter 
season,  and  return  during  the  warm  season  to  their  hills.  An 
officer  lately  in  the  Bengal  army  has  kindly  supplied  me 
with  his  experience  of  vai'ious  ])arts  of  India,  and  mentions 
many  lovely  Lilies,  Primulas,  Khododendrons,  and  Ferns  which 
he  has  met  with  in  profusion  whilst  hunting  and  shooting  in 
the  mountains,  but  which  he  has  never  seen  in  cultivation.  A 
collector  going  out  to  India  should  understand  something  of 
the  language,  or  else  make  up  his  mind  to  take  into  his  employ 
a  native  who  understands  some  English,  or  innumerable  diffi- 
culties will  be  thrown  in  his  way.  Many  persons  in  this 
country  have  resident  correspondents  in  India,  who  could  in 
some  favourable  instances  send  over  a  case  or  two  of  choice 
Orchids.  Plants  that  are  known  to  grow  in  any  special  locality 
may  bo  obtained  by  giving  the  native  tribes  graphic  coloured 
drawings  of  them,  and  offering  a  certain  small  sum  to  the 
first  who  succeeds  in  bringing  them  from  the  hills.  In  addition 
to  the  plants  mentioned  above,  different  species  of  Iris,  Myo- 
sotis.  Delphinium,  and  Pritillarias  were  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Panchoa.  Panchoa  is  a  small  village  near  to  the  Oontadoora 
Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  17,500  feet.  The  Orchids 
do  not  reach  that  elevation,  but  many  herbaceous  plants 
scarcely  less  beautiful  or  interesting  might  be  obtained  from 
that  locality.  Many  parts  of  the  Himalayan  range  might  be 
thoroughly  well  investigated,  with  both  pleasvire  and  profit,  by 
any  well-qualified  collector. 

Collecting  plants,  however,  is  but  half  the  duty  of  a  collector, 
for  if  great  care  is  not  taken  in  packing  and  ^transporting 
them,  there  is  every  probability  of  their  being  lost  on  their 
journey  to  this  country.  If  possible  Orchids  and  bulbs  should 
be  packed  when  at  rest,  or  during  the  dry  season.  Packed 
tightly  in  a  common  packmg  case,  among  dry  fibre  or  shavings, 
at  that  season  they  generally  reach  this  country  in  good  con- 
dition. If  the  plants  are  growing,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
pack  them  more  carefully  in  a  glass-roofed  plant-case,  allowing 
the  growths  plenty  of  room.  It  is  of  but  little  use  to  crowd 
growing  plants  together  in  a  case,  for  if  one  commences  to 
decay  tlie  evil  soon  spreads,  and  a  mass  of  stagnant  rottenness 
is  the  result.  A  few  robust  plants  carefully  packed  have  a 
much  greater  chance  of  reaching  this  country  in  excellent 
condition  than  great  numbers  closely  huddled  together.  In 
the  case  of  some  epiphytal  Orchids,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
them  thoroughly  well  established  by  lopping  off  the  branches 
of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.  The  logs  so  obtained  can 
afterwards  be  trimmed,  and  if  nailed  or  screwed  firmly  to  the 
sides  of  the  cases  in  which  they  are  to  be  sent  home,  there  need 
be  but  little  fear  of  their  reaching  their  destination  in  safety. 
Phateuopsis  Parish!  and  P.  grandittora  packed  in  this  manner 
have  often  arrived  in  excellent  condition. 

In  sending  Orchids  to  this  country  from  abroad,  care  should 
be  taken  to  ship  them  so  that  they  will  reach  here  during 
warm  weather.  Inattention  to  this  has  disappointed  many, 
when  the  only  cause  for  failure  was  their  having  been  shipped 
oS  too  late  in  the  season,  and  their  having  reached  this 
country  during  the  winter  months.  The  rigour  of  our  northern 
winters  has  ruined  the  contents  of  scores  of  cases  of  valu- 
able plants,  often  after  a  large  amount  of  both  capital  and 
labour  had  been  expended  to  collect  them  in  their  native 
habitats.  In  the  case  of  glass-roofed  cases,  it  is  a  good  phm 
to  make  arrangements,  if  possible,  with  the  captain  or  other 
officer  of  the  steamer  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  have  them 
shaded  during  bright  sunshine.  These  little  details  will  soon 
suggest  themselves  to  the  collector,  but  it  is  as  well  to  know 
.and  prepare  for  any  adverse  circumstances  that  may  render 
the  importation  of  living  Orchids  less  certain  than  it  is  at 
present.  Many  bulbs,  and  the  tubers  of  many  terrestrial 
Oi'chids,  are  best  brouglat  or  sent  over  when  at  rest,  packed  in 


their  native  cartli.  Many  seeds  of  Palms  and  other  tropical 
plants  and  .shrubs  arc  best  .sent  over  packed  in  moLst  clay  or 
earth,  as  dryness  is  certain  death  to  them.  There  are  many 
seeds  that  will  keep  for  years  in  a  dry  place  without  their 
\'itality  becoming  impaired;  but  there  are  others,  as  the 
Amherstia  nobilis  for  example,  that  cannot  be  imported  or 
jireserved  for  any  length  of  time  in  good  condition.  Nature 
sows  her  seed  as  soon  as  it  ripens  and  falls  from  the  tree  and 
in  some  cases  this  becomes  an  imperative  necessity  for  the 
gardener  or  collector  to  adopt.  Tubers  of  Habenarias, 
Satyriums,  Disas,  and  many  other  of  the  South  African 
terrestrial  Orchids  might  be  sent  over  in  quantity  during  the 
resting  season,  packed  in  soil.  Many  of  the  European  Orchids 
and  rare  or  interesting  Alpine  or  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
sent  by  post,  packed  in  a  little  damp  moss,  and  wrapped  in 
thm  sheet  india-rubber.  Dr.  Hooker  recently  observed,  in 
reference  to  sending  plants  by  post,  that  he  had  received 
living  plants  of  a  species  of  Vanda  from  India  sent  in  that 
way.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  being  a  convenient  and 
inexpensive  method  of  obtaining  small  parcels  of  living  plants 
from  abroad,  when  one  has  friends  there  to  collect  and  send 
them.  P.  W.  B. 


Poinsettias. — Some  of  my  Poinsettias  are  tall  and  straggling; 
will  it  injure  or  kill  them  it  I  cut  them  down  after  flowering  ? — J.  C. 
[Do  not  out  your  plants  down  yet ;  store  them  uuder  the  stages  or 
on  back  shelves  of  your  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  and  keep  them 
dry  and  free  from  drip.  If  under  the  stage,  lay  them  on  their  sides 
and  rest  them  until  they  show  decided  signs  of  growing ;  then  cut 
them  back  to  two  good  eyes  above  the  soil,  shake  them  out  of  the 
pots  they  are  in,  and  repot  them  into  6  or  8-inch  pots,  in  a  compost 
of  three  parts  yellow  loam  and  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  the  addition  ■ 
of  a  little  peat  and  rotten  manure.  As  soon  as  they  become  esta- 
blished, pinch  the  two  shoots  that  push  from  the  eyes  left  at  the 
second  or  third  joint,  and  do  not  pinch  again.  The  tops  that  were 
cut  oS  should  be  cut  up  into  single  eyes,  and  treated  as  Vine  eyes, 
or  into  pieces  having  two  eyes,  one  to  be  inserted  under  the  soil,  and 
the  other  to  remain  above  it  in  small  pots,  afterwards  shifting  them 
into  their  flowering  ones.  These  operations  are  best  done  in  May  or 
June.  Both  the  cuttings  and  old  plants  should  be  started  and 
grown  on  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  in  a  position  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  Give  the  eyes  and  cuttings  the  assistance  of  bell-glasses 
until  they  have  become  well  rooted.] 

liisianthus  Bussellianus. — I  observe  that  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents complains  of  not  being  able  to  grow  this  plant  as  it 
was  gromi  in  the  days  of  "  Cuthill  and  Green."  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Cuthill  when  he  used  to  grow  it  so  well,  and, 
when  I  lived  in  that  neighbom'hood,  I  could  grow  it  too.  Upwards 
of  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  also  grew  it  well. 
I  have  been  in  this  quarter  nearly  tweuty  years  trying  to  grow  it, 
but  have  neither  been  able  to  do  it  satisfactorily  myself  nor  have 
I  seen  it  done  (except  in  one  instance)  by  any  one  else.  The  only 
difficulty  I  have  found  is  that  I  can  hardly  call  them  pretty  before 
they  become  a  prey  to  thrips,  which  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
kill  without,  in  the  end,  killing  the  plants.  Our  soil  appears  to  be 
quite  natural  for  them  to  breed  in.  When  I  grew  the  plant  in 
question,  within  ten  miles  of  London,  I  scarcely  knew  what  a  thrip 
was.  With  a  good  mellow  loam,  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  sand 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam,  with  a  dung  bed  or  stove,  and 
constantly  stopping  whenever  you  can  do  it  till  about  June  or  July, 
I  see  no  difficulty  in  iiowering  plants  of  Lisianthus  by  the  August 
twelvemonths  after  sowing  in  March.  It  is  a  long  time  to  wait,  but 
well  worth  it,  if  successful.  I  suspect  that  in  these  days  of  steam 
and  telegraph,  our  present  race  of  gardeners  have  not  the  patience 
required  to  grow  it  well.  I  had  some  nice  plants  in  the  sjiring,  but 
they  are  gone. — One  of  the  Old  School. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Saccolabiums. — I  am  obliged  to  "G."  for  baving-  pointed  out  my  little 
mistake  in  reference  to  Saccolabimn  Holfordianum.  I  think  with  him  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  errors  should  be  pointed  out  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered, so  as  not  to  mislead  beginners  in  Orchid  culture. — F.  W.  B. 

Maranta  Veitchii. — In  your  correspondent  "  G.'s  "  article  about  Maraintas, 
(p.  54-1,  Vol.  II.)  he  says  ofilarauta  Veitchii  the  blade  of  the  leaf  ia|  upwards  of 
I  foot  long,  with  a  foot-stalk  from  12  to  IH  inches  in  length.  I  have  a  plant  hero 
with  forty-two  leaves,  each  averaging  18  inches  in  length  by  lOin.hes  in  width, 
borne  on  foot-stalks  3  feet  long.  The  plant,  including  the  pot,  is  precisely 
6  feet  in  height.  This  plant  was  purchased  in  the  nurseries  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  has  been  grown  to  the  above  jsiae  since  that  time.— W.  H., 
Tunhridge  Wells, 
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THE  FEUITS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 
Ix  respect  of  fruits  specifically  distinct  in  kind  from  one 
another,  the  ancients  were  well  off.  Grapes,  Figs,  Pome- 
granates, Almonds,  Apples,  Citrons,  Dates,  Olives,  and  several 
others  are  mentioned  in  the  very  earliest  pages  of  human  his- 
tory ;  and  by  degrees,  in  one  country  or  another,  were  added 
Walnuts,  Chestnuts,  Peaches,  Pears,  Filberts,  Medlars,  Mul- 
berries, Cherries,  Plums,  Quinces,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Service 
tree.  As  with  the  culinary  vegetables,  certain  fruits  also  were 
esteemed,  more  or  less,  that  in  England  have  never  been  recog- 
nised, in  some  cases  because  unsuitedto  our  climate,  as  Jujubes, 
Arbutus-fruit,  and  the  berries  of  the  Comus  mascula.  Most 
of  the  superior  kiuds,  again,  like  the  best  of  the  esculent 
vegetables,  were  originally  from  the  east ;  the  Vine,  for  in- 
stance, probably  a  native  of  Armenia,  was  first  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Greeks ;  the  Fig  (which  being  said  to  have  first 
come  from  Caria,  a  province  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  Muior, 
still  bears  the  appellation  of  Fious  Carica),  the  Walnut  and  the 
Peach  from  Persia,  and  the  Cherry  from  Pontus.  The  Pome- 
granate, though  a  native  of  Asia,  was  brought  into  Italy  from 
Carthage ;  the  Olive  was  introduced  from  Greece,  and  the 
Pistachio  nut  from  Syria.  Others,  such  as  the  Chestnut  and 
the  Hazel  nut,  which  was  the  parent  of  the  Filbert,  belong  to 
the  spontaneous  flora  of  Southern  Europe.  Some  of  these 
fruits  were  not  conveyed  westwards  till  the  Roman  power  was 
reaching  its  acme;  the  Cheriy,  for  instance,  not  until  B.C.  7o, 
or  when  LucuUus  obtained  his  victory  over  Mithridates,  and 
carried  it  home  as  a  part  of  his  spoils.  Rome,  the  mistress  of 
the  world  for  so  long  a  period,  became,  through  acquisitions 
of  this  nature,  a  point  or  centre  for  their  diffusion.  However 
selfish  may  be  the  motive  for  accumulation,  things  must  needs 
get  distributed,  if  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  collect.  Good 
comes  in  the  end  even  of  avarice ;  and  lateral  advantage  to  some 
one,  of  every  kind  of  heaping  together,  whether  it  be  flowers,  or 
books,  or  pictures,  that  are  amassed.  This  is  the  true  sense  of 
the  axiom  that  "  charity  begins  at  home  ;"  it  applies  alike  to 
nations,  and  to  the  acquisitiveness  of  individuals  ;  and  hence 
we  find  that  some  120  years  after  it  was  first  seen  in  Rome,  or 
in  A.D.  48,  even  this  comparatively  insignificant  Cherry  was 
carried  into  Britain,  then  an  island  of  barbarians.  To  the 
Romans,  likewise,  England  owes  the  introduction  of  the  Vine 
and  the  Chestnut,  and  almost  certainly,  too,  the  introduction 
of  the  Turnip  and  the  Carrot,  Beans,  the  Beetroot,  and  their 
favourite  Cabbage  plant,  for  the  name  of  "  Kale  "  occurs  in  the 
oldest  English  records.  In  readhig  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
that  great  people  the  Romans,  their  wars,  superstitions,  pro- 
fligacy, and  barbarities,  we  are  apt  to  forget  sometimes  how  they 
fostered  the  minor  details  of  civilization.  In  the  midst  of 
their  conquests  and  cruelties,  they  never  lost  sight  of  the 
useful  and  beneficial  arts  of  life,  showing  themselves  willing 
learners  of  whatever  they  found  new  and  serviceable,  and  at 
the  same  time  dispersing  their  Icnowledge  over  the  countries 
they  vanquished.  The  benefits  which  they  conferred  were  often 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  alleviate  the  miseries  caused  by  the 
sword  ;  if  the  benefits  did  not  appear  immediately,  they  have, 
at  all  events,  outlived  the  miseries,  and  in  many  instances 
they  form  the  noblest  monuments  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
presence — the  Chestnut  to  wit,  and  the  Vine,  in  our  own 
country.  Take  only  that  glorious  old  Chestnut  at  Tortworth, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  princely  examples  in  our 
parks  ;  who  can  be  other  than  glad  beneath  its  calm  and  antique 
shade  ?  A  fair  and  consistent  man,  who  would  do  unto  others 
in  the  way  that  he  himself  desires  to  be  done  by,  will  always 
ask  first  what  good  has  been  effected  by  the  nation  or  the  indi- 
vidual waiting  judgment,  and  leave  the  objectionable  and  the 
unamiable  points  to  the  last.  So  governed  in  his  spirit,  he 
lives,  at  all  events,  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  pleasant 
things  instead  of  painful  ones,  a  matter  more  important  than 
he  may  think,  since  men's  own  characters  and  capacities  for 
happiness  are  coloured  by  the  surroundings  they  spin,  like  a 
silkworm,  from  themselves. 

To  what  extent  the  multiplication  of  "varieties,"  technically 
so-called,  of  any  of  the  Romans'  fruits  may  have  been  carried 
prior  to  the  Christian  era,  is  not  now  ascertainable.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  under  the  Qeesars,  the  Romans  pos- 


sessed of  Pears  more  than  thirty-six  varieties,  and  of  Apples 
at  least  twenty-two  ;  those  which  answered  to  what  we  should 
now-a-days  call  dessert  fruit,  being  elegantly  termed  Mclimela 
or  "  honey  Apples."  Cherries  they  had  in  about  eight  differ- 
ent kinds,  Figs  also  in  variety,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  sorts  of  Plums,  including  one  said  to  have  been  raised  near 
the  renowned  Syrian  city  of  Damascus,  and  thence  called  the 
Damascene.  This  last,  judging  from  the  epigram  in  Martial, 
had  plenty  of  stone  and  very  little  flesh,  and  perhaps  cor- 
responded to  the  modern  Prune.  Whether  our  nineteenth 
century  "  Damson"  is  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Damascene 
as  well  as  heir  to  its  name,  is  an  open  question.  The  Vine, 
being  sedulously  and  universally  cultivated,  of  course  pre- 
sented many  varieties  of  fruit.  One  of  the  sorts  had  the 
berries  so  remarkably  elongated  that  they  were  termed 
Dactylides  or  "  flnger  Grapes";  while  some  of  the  varieties 
were  adapted  for  being  dried,  as  long  before  in  Asia,  into 
Raisins.  Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  juice  of 
the  Quince  was  by  the  Romans  mingled  with  honey,  so  as  to 
make  a  pleasant  conserve,  the  antetype  of  our  modern  mar- 
malade ;  the  kind  employed  for  this  purpose  being  one  that 
was  yellow  both  inside  and  out,  and  thence  called  Chrysomela. 
Marmalade,  a  term  derived  from  the  Portuguese  words  for 
"  bitter  Apple,"  literally  and  properly  designates  only  such  a 
preparation  as  that  in  favour  with  the  Romans,  i.e.,  one  from 
the  Quince  pur  ct  siiitple.  The  metaphor  by  which  the  name 
has  been  extended  to  the  familiar  and  delightful  sweetmeat 
manufactured  from  the  Citrus  Bigaradia  is,  however,  perfectly 
legitimate  ;  the  very  best  of  the  Roman  conserve  was  probably 
still  inferior  to  the  delicious  dulcamara  which  at  our  break- 
fast tables  makes  us  thank  heaven  for  the  Seville  Orange — 
and  for  those  who  manipulate  it.  Among  the  fruits  little 
cared  for  by  the  Romans,  though  profoundly  in  favour  with 
ourselves,  were  Apricots,  probably  because  of  inferior  sorts 
only,  and  those  which  are  commonly  called  "  bush  fruits  " — 
or  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries.  These  three  do 
not  appear  even  to  have  been  known  to  them  ;  while  their 
accjuaintance  with  the  Strawberry  was  only  as  a  wilding  of 
the  hills,  or  brought  down  therefrom,  just  as  cloud-berries, 
the  produce  of  the  Rubus  chama^morus,  find  their  way 
occasionally  into  the  fruit  shops  of  the  north  of  England,  or 
as  the  Whortleberries  of  the  moors  where  sportsmen  go  for 
grouse,  come,  in  September,  into  the  market  places.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  the  climate  of  Italy  is  found  unsuited  to 
the  generous  and  always  welcome  little  Rosewort ;  it  succeeds 
only  upon  the  higher  grounds,  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of 
the  fruit-bearing  species  of  Ribes,  which  flourish,  as  regards 
countries,  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  Olive  and  Fig.  Where 
these  hardy  children  of  the  north — the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant — attain  perfection,  the  former  are  exotic  curiosities. 
Contrariwise,  where  the  Fig  and  Olive  prosper,  the  others 
stand  abashed,  turn  to  evergreens,  and  forget  their  language. 
Mount  Ida,  close  to  the  Hellespont,  gave  its  name  to  the 
Raspberry,  Rubus  Idajus.  The  fruit,  however,  seems  to  love 
England  better  than  the  famous  eminence  where  the  goddesses, 
appealing  to  the  verdict  of  Paris, 

*'  tlie  veil  divine 
Cast  unconfined,  and  gave  him  all  their  charms." 

Leo  Grindon. 


GRAPE  GROWING  AT  CASTLE  KENNEDY. 
This  fine  place,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  has  for  years  enjoyed  a  well-merited  reputation 
for  the  size  and  excellency  of  its  Grapes.  At  the  first  Inter- 
national Fruit  Show  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Fowler  showed  some 
magnificent  fruit.  Muscats  and  Hamburghs  of  from  12  lbs.  to 
1.5  lbs.  per  bunch.  White  Nice  17  lbs.,  and  others  in  pro- 
protion,  were  something  to  charm  the  eyes  and  gladden  the 
hearts  of  Grape  growers.  The  bunches,  too,  were  not  only 
large,  but  the  berries  were  also  very  fine  and  the  finish  perfect. 
Since  then,  Mr.  Fowler  has  kept  in  the  front  rank  among 
Grape  growers,  though  at  the  Fruit  Show  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1871,  he  allowed  a  pupil  of  his  own — Mr.  Johnson,  of  Glamis 
Castle — to  run  in  and  win  most  of  the  premier  prizes.  Last 
September,  however,  at  the  great  International  Fruit  Show 
at  Glasgow,  -Mr.  Fowler  again  carried  off  many  of  the  first 
prizes,    "  How  does  he  grow  his  Grapes  ?  "  is  a  cpestiou  often, 
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asked.  Well,  I  took  a  long  journey  to  try  and  find  out,  and 
as  Mr.  Fowler  has  no  secret  in  the  matter  that  he  cares  to 
keep  back,  the  fault  will  be  mine  if  I  do  not  succeed  in 
revealing  his  whole  art  of  (Jrape  culture. 

The  position  of  the  Vineries  at  Castle  Kennedy  is  by  no 
means  favourable.  The  entire  demesne  is  almost  a  peninsula, 
enclosed  between  two  splendid  sheets  of  fresh  water,  called 
the  Black  and  White  Lochs.  The  kitchen  garden  is  pitched 
at  a  low  level,  close  to  a  canal  that  connects  these  lochs,  inter- 
mixes their  waters,  a?id  keeps  them  at  one  level.  The  Vineries 
are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  canal  and  a  very  few  feet 
above  its  level.  In  such  a  position  it  is  no  marvel  to  learn 
that  Grape  growing  used  to  be  a  work  of  difficulty.  The 
Grapes  kept  the  gardeners  in  hot  water — in  revenge,  pro- 
bably, for  their  roots  being  kept  so  near  to  the  cold.  Gar- 
deners there  could  succeed  in  other  matters,  but  most  of  them 
failed,  more  or  less,  in  Grape  growing.  The  most  brilliant 
prospects  were  wrecked  again  and  again  on  the  road  from 
"  show "  to  fiuish.  The  growth  was  strong,  the  "  show  " 
promising,  the  first  swelhng  free ;  and  then  came  the  stoning, 
colouring,  finishing — no,  not  the  finishing ;  that  consisted  of 
nothing  but  shanked  red  berries.  When  Mr.  Fowler  took 
possession,  under  a  former  Earl,  he  was  informed  that  if  he 
could  grow  good  Grapes — well ;  if  not,  he  must  go  the  way 
of  former  gardeners.  Such  instructions  would  have  intimi- 
dated many  young  men ;  they  only,  however,  served  as  a 
stimulus  to  action  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fowler.  A  glance  at 
the  situation  suggested  the  probable  remedy ;  the  Vine  roots 
must  be  got  up  and  kept  out  of  the  water. 

It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact  that  many  of  the  best  Grapes 
in  the  country — those  at  Trentham,  Chatsworth,  Drumlanrig, 
and  Castle  Kennedy,  for  instance,  are  grown  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  water  level ;  and  I  have  heard  the  excellency  of  the 
Grapes  in  most  of  these  places  attributed  to  their  near 
proximity  to  the  water.  This  is,  however,  the  very  opposite 
of  the  truth  ;  for  I  believe  in  all  these  places  the  roots  are 
either  tempted  out  or  forced  out  of  the  water  by  artificial 
expedients,'  and  the  Grapes  largely  owe  their  superiority  to 
the  skill  and  success  with  which  this  is  done.  Even  aeration, 
as  Mr.  Powlei-"s  first  experiments  proved,  will  not  suffice  if  the 
roots  are  permitted  to  reach  water  mark.  The  concreting  or 
building  out  of  Vine  roots  from  cold  subsoil  and  colder  water 
has  long  been  a  favom-ite  practice  with  the  liest  cultivators. 
Where  the  water  is  lower  down  or  the  subsoil  less  ungenial, 
deep  drainage,  or  the  artificial  elevation  of  Vine  borders  above 
the  surrounding  surface  has  been  adopted  as  short  cuts  to 
the  same  end,  viz.,  the  enticing  the  roots  to  the  surface  and 
keeping  them  out  of  the  water.  In  addition  to  this  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  aerate  the  entire  border  by  means 
of  a  layer  of  rubble  or  coarse  stones  resting  upon  a  network  of 
drains,  rising  to  the  surface  at  both  ends,  to  open  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  It  is  obvious  that  by  some  such  expedients 
a  good  artificial  root  ruu  may  be  formed  for  Grape  Vines,  or 
for  other  trees  in  any  situation,  even  over  a  marsh,  a  lake,  or 
a  sea  of  mud.  With  pillars  to  support  an  artificial  base  of 
stones,  a  good  border  may  be  made  above,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  what  is  below.  By  rendering  the  bottom  imper- 
vious to  roots,  and  giving  it  sufficient  pitch  to  prevent  water 
from  lying  upon  it,  we  may  begin  du  iiovo,  and  form  the 
border  of  whatever  we  choose  it  shall  consist.  This  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Fowler  did.  The  foundations  of  his  new  borders  were 
laid  in  two  inches  of  solid  concrete,  forming  a  sharp,  impe- 
netrable dividing  line  between  the  old  earth  and  the  new 
borders.  All  on  the  upper  side  of  the  concrete  was  for  the 
Vines  ;  all  below  it  was  forbidden  ground.  Having  made  the 
border  impenetrable,  the  uext  point  was  to  lay  it  dry.  This 
was  effected  by  forming  a  capacious  drain  in  front,  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  concrete,  and  covering  the  surface,  from  front  to 
back,  with  rows  of  4-inch  drain  tiles,  at  intervals  of  2  feet. 
The  spaces  between  the  tiles,  as  well  as  a  few  inches  over 
them,  were  then  filled  in  with  stones,  using  the  largest  ones  at 
the  bottom,  set  on  edge  as  hollow  as  possible,  and  the  smaller 
ones  at  the  top,  with  a  surfacing  of  gravel,  the  whole  porous 
mass  averaging  8  or  9  inches  in  depth.  An  inverted  turf 
shuts  the  door  of  the  drainage  against  the  soil  of  the  border, 
and  preserves  it  perfect  for  many  years.  The  soil  used  was 
good  maiden  loam  mixed  with  turfy  fibre,  enriched  with  a 


liberal  sprinkling  of  inch  bones,  and  about  one  load  of  lime 
rubbish  to  ten  or  twelve  of  loam.  This  was  all — no  manure 
nor  nostrums  of  any  sort.  Neither  is  there  any  charm  in  the 
depth  or  width  or  form  of  cither  the  borders  or  the  Vineries. 
Both  are  wide  ;  the  houses  rather  lofty,  and  the  borders  of  an 
average  depth,  the  surface  being  rather  more  sloped  than 
the  bottom,  as  will  be  seen  on  au  examination  of  the  accom- 
panying illustration. 

So  far  the  borders  vary  little,  if  at  all,  from  thousands  of 
others.  Thorough  drainage,  fibry  loam,  lime  debris,  inch 
bones,  roots  near  the  surface,  are  universal  items  in  Vine 
borders.  Well  may  doubters  ask  is  there  nothing  more  P — no 
better  instruction  than  this  to  be  got  at  Castle  Kennedy? 
There  is,  and  it  is  this  :  the  importance  of  ventilating  the 
earth  in  which  the  roots  live,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  tops  grow.  This  is  the  secret  as  regards  success, 
if  there  is  one  to  be  found  at  Castle  Kennedy  or  elsewhere. 
The  lines  of  drain  tiles  carried  from  the  water  drain  in  front 
to  fined  or  pigeon-holed  drain  inside  the  Vineries,  are  neither 
socket  pipes  nor  laid  end  to  end,  but  placed  2  inches  asunder, 
as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  plan  (C  D).  Then  at 
intervals  along  the  water  drain  square  hollow  pillars  or  shafts 
are  carried  up  above  the  surface  furnished  with  hinged  lids, 
to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  Other  two  drains  come  to 
the  surface  inside  the  Vineries,  one  under  the  front  pipes,  the 
other  under  the  grating  at  the  back  of  the  house,  as  shown  in 
the  section.  All  these  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  In 
general  terms  the  outside  one  may  be  shut  in  cold  weather 
and  opened  in  warm,  and  early  in  the  season  they  are  shut  at 
night  and  open  in  the  day ;  whereas  in  summer  and  autumn 
they  often  remain  open  night  and  day.  They  are  seldom  opened 
till  March,  opened  by  day  and  shut  by  night  till  July,  and 
left  open  till  October.  There  might  seem  to  be  little  advantage 
in  these  arrangements,  and  in  f.act,  little  or  no  circulation 
of  air  through  the  drains  or  borders.  It  is,  however,  quite 
otherwise.  The  air  passes  freely  through  the  drains  into  the 
house,  and  not  infrequently  a  reverse  motion  is  also  observed 
from  the  houses  into  the  drains.  The  proper  working  of  the 
drains  doubtless  largely  depends  upon  the  taking  of  the  house 
atmosphere  into  partnership  with  them.  Singly  and  alone  the 
drains  would  neither  aerate  nor  warm  the  border  much,  if  at 
all.  In  fact  I  have  seen  a  similar  system  of  drains,  one  end 
terminating  outside  the  house,  and  the  other  coming  from  the 
front  of  the  borders,  resulting  in  a  total  stagnation  of  air. 
So  placed  there  was  not  sufficient  disparity  of  temperature 
between  the  two  shafts  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  damp 
stagnant  air  beneath.  But  bring  up  the  air  drains  in  close 
proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  or  even  under  the  gratings  of 
a  warm  Vinery  at  work,  as  at  Castle  Kennedy,  and  the  drains 
begin  to  work  at  once.  Even  in  September,  when  the  difference 
between  the  external  and  internal  atmospheres  was  at  a 
minimum,  the  draught  from  the  gratings  at  the  back  agitated 
a  paper  held  near  them.  Of  course  the  greater  the  disparity 
between  the  external  and  internal  atmospheres  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  circulation.  As  a  system  of  ventilation  by  which  a 
constant  change  of  air  is  provided  without  draughts,  I  consider 
these  air  drains  worth  ten  times  their  cost.  By  leaving,  as  is 
mostly  done  at  Castle  Kennedy,  more  or  less  air  on  always  at 
the  top  of  the  Vineries  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  section),  a 
stagnant  or  effete  atmosphere  becomes  impossible.  It  would 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
passage  of  so  much  air,  not  only  through  the  di-ains,  but  also 
through  the  entire  substance  of  the  border,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  thus  sensibly  raised  several  degrees  higher  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  The  influence  of  so  much  genial  air 
upon  the  texture  of  the  borders  is  perhaps  equally,  if  not 
more,  important  than  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  soil 
continues  sweet  and  porous  for  years,  and  at  all  seasons  it  is 
filled  with  healthy  rootlets  active  in  quest  of  food. 

The  reason  why  so  many  young  Vines  thrive  so  well  in 
most  places  at  first  is  because  the  new  borders  are  aerated  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  turfy  loam  is  permeable  to 
air  in  all  directions,  and  the  roots  run  into  it  freely.  By-and- 
by  the  fibres  disappear  from  the  loam,  the  mass  gets 
consolidated  in  spite  of  the  hard  matter  mixed  with  tho 
earth,  and  then  follows  unwholesome  growths,  shanking,  and 
other  evils  to  which  Vines  are  liable.      Aeration   seems  to 
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prevent  these.  The  borders  ;it  Castle  Kciiiiedy,  after  twelve 
or  sixteen  years,  arc  as  sweet  and  full  of  roots  as  ever.  There 
are  no  annual  root  rottings  by  the  rains  ;  no  seasons  of  sour 
sterility  or  partial  and  total  paralysis  or  arrestment  of  vital 
action.  On  the  contrary,  root  growth  seems  continuous,  and 
the  supplies  for  the  Vines,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  seem  ever 
in  advance  of  the  demands.  The  possibility  of  a  back  action 
of  air  from  the  Vineries  to  the  borders  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  occasionally  takes 
place,  and  doubtless  a  great  portion  of  this  heat  is  also  sent 
up  through  the  border.  The  air  that  comes  through  from  the 
outside  is  likewise  well  charged  with  moisture  in  the  drains 
before  it  enters  the  houses,  and  the  constant  supply  of  fresh 
moist  air  is  insensibly,  as  it  were,  brought  in. 

Some  have  objected  to  this  mode  of  aerating  Vine  borders, 
on  the  ground  that  the  drainage  would  be  excessive  in  dry 
weather,  and  that  the  hot  dry  air,  passing  in  and  through  the 
borders,  would  lick  up  any  moisture  that  remained,  and  thus 
create  a  water  famine.  Opposed  to  these  objections  may  be 
placed  the  watering  pot  and  hose,  and  shutting  down  the  lids 
of  the  drains.  There  is  no  more  reason  that  we  should  use 
them  during  severe  drought  than  when  the  thermometer  is 
at  zero,  and  thoroughly  drained  Vine  borders  often  need  a 
thorough  soaking,  whether  aerated  or  not.  Besides  we  are 
not  obliged  to  use  a  power  we  do  not  want  merely  because  we 
happen  to  have  it.  Wherever  aerated  Vine  borders  have  been 
fairly  tried  they  have  succeeded  admirably.  Mr.  Fowler  has 
planned  such  borders  at  Glamis  Castle,  Sir  W.  Wallace's, 
Carrigorman,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  all  cases  they  have  given 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  I  do  not  say  that  by  aeration  alone 
superior  Grapes  may  be  grown  ;  great  care,  skill,  and  ability 
have  doubtless  much  to  do  in  achieving  success.  But  this 
much  I  know,  that  whereas  clever  men  grew  Grapes  at  Castle 
Kennedy  little  larger  than  white  Currants,  we  have  seen 
bunches  from  the  same  gardens  over  17  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
with  berries  approaching  the  size  of  Damsons.  Hence  it 
follows  that  Grapes  of  the  highest  excellence  may  be  grown 
on  well  made  aerated  borders.  Mr.  Fowler  does  not  expend 
the  strength  of  the  Vines  on  a  few  monster  bunches  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  takes  a  full  crop  every  year.  The  Vines  are  in 
robust  health,  by  no  means  young,  and  look  like  doing  in  the 
future  as  well  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.         D.  T.  Fish. 


Vitality  of  Fruit  Tree  Cuttings.— The  report  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  gives  some  facts  proving  that 
scions  and  cuttings  retain  tlieir  vitality  much  longer  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  The  Society  had  a  case  of  fruit  tree  cuttings 
forwarded  to  it  from  Chiswick.  These  cuttings  were  from  among  the 
prnnings  taken  off  in  October.  They  were  forwarded  in  December, 
and  reached  Victoria  in  about  sis  months  after  they  were 
cut  from  the  trees.  On  their  arrival  in  April,  "there  being 
no  stocks  in  condition  for  grafting,"  they  were  kept  over  for 
another  four  mouths,  or  uutil  the  following  August,  when  they  were 
worked.  Thus,  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  year  elapsed  from  the 
time  the  cuttings  were  taken  from  the  parent  tree  at  Chiswick,  until 
they  were  used  as  scions  at  Victoria;  but  notwithstanding  the  delay, 
the  result  is,  that  out  of  the  consignment,  five  Vines,  eight  Plums, 
twenty-four  Figs,  sixty-six  Apples,  and  seveniy.two  Pears  have  been 
saved.     The  importance  of  this  fact  is  not  to  be  overrated. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Two  Varieties  in  one  Atjple. — Professor  Asa  Gr.ny  I'eports  receivinf^  an 
Apple  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute  gathered  from  a  tree  of  Spitzbergen  which 
was  on  tlie  surface  one  half  Spitzliergen  and  one  half  Russet.  A  tree  of  the 
latter  fruit  stood  about  200  yards  off.  Several  cases  of  this  sort  are  known,  in 
which,  as  in  this,  the  division  is  into  two  exactly  equal  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference, the  line  of  dem;\rcation  being  abrupt. 

Ill-ripened  Peach  Shoots.— One  of  the  surest  indications  of  imperfectly 
ripened  wood  is  the  pushing  of  the  leaf-buds,  simultaneously  with  the 
flower-buds.  When  the  wood  is  hard  and  perfectly  matured,  the  flowers  always 
open  flrst  and  freely,  and  are  large  and  of  good  substance  ;  but  when  the  leaves 
push  hurriedly  at  the  same  time  they  should  l)o  pinched  clean  back  to  the  germ 
again  with  the  flnger  and  thumb,  otherwise  the  flower-buds,  after  pushing  a 
certain  length,  will  stop  and  eventually  drop  off  without  opening.  In  pinching 
the  leaf -buds  Ijack,  care  should  be  taken  to  do  it  in  time— in  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
point  of  the  bud  can  be  got  at  with  the  flnger  nails;  but  the  base  of  the  bud 
•hould  be  left,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  break  again.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
pinch  twice.  This  practice.wiU  of  ten  ensure  a  good  "set"  of  fruit  that  would 
otherwise  be  a  failure. — S. 
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THE   OAK-LEAF  ROLLER. 

(tortrix  viridana). 
The  Oak  lias  many  insect  enemies,  some  of  large  size  and 
very  destructive ;  but  the  tiny  little  moth  of  which  we  are 
about  to  give  an  account  makes  up  for  its  minuteness  by 
its  numbers,  and  does  as  much  mischief  as  any  of  them. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  always,  nor  even  very  often,  that  it 
appears  in  such  great  numbers  as  to  do  serious  injury:  but  it 
is  always  with  us  in  sufEcieut  abundance,  and  not  rarely  in 
too  great  abundance.  The  perfect  insect  (Fig.  1,  r)  is  a  lovely 
little  moth  with  the  fore  wings  above  of  a  uniform  pale  emerald 
green  with  the  anterior  margin  whitish  or  yellowish;  the  hind 
wings  are  pale  grey  with  a  white  fringe.  The  size  is  indicated 
in  the  above  woodcut.  The  caterpillar  (Fig.  1,  a)  varies  from 
lead  coloured  with  a  greenish  tinge  or  a  dirty  greenish  yellow 
to  a  rich  dark  green.  The  head,  a  plate  or  shield  on  the  first 
segment,  the  feet,  and  a  quantity  of  little  dots,  from  which  a 
stiff  hair  springs,  scattered  over  the  body,  are  all  bright  shining 
black.  The  chrysalis  (Fig.  1,  b)  is  black  or  brownish-black, 
and  has  a  double  row  of  small  spines  on  the  margin  of  each 
segment.     Its  life  history  is  as  follows  : — 

Under  normal  circumstances  it  feeds  exclusively  upon  the 
Oak ;  when  bard  pressed  it  may  occasionally  take  to  other 
trees.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  1838,  when  the  Oaks 
were  totally  destroyed  by  frost,  it  took  refuge  in  the  Ash 
trees,  which  had  suffered  less,  and  changed  to  the  chrysalis 
in  their  rolled  up  leaves,  but  unless  under  such  exceptional 
constraint  it  confines  itself  to  our  two  indigenous  varieties  of 
Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata  and  Querous  sessiliflora),  a  fact 
which  we  may  incidentally  remark  strengthens  the  view  that 
these  two  so-called  species  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  tree, 
and  it  is  said  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former  because  it 
is  usually  first  in  leaf.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  American 
Oaks,  although  growing  close  beside  our  English  Oak,  have 
not  been  touched  by  it,  while  the  latter  have  been  defoliated. 
This  peculiarity  it  may  be  well  for  Oak  lovers  to  remember, 
especially  if  they  reside  in  a  district  which  suffers  from  the 
presence  of  this  insect.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  end  of 
summer  or  in  autumn  and  remain  dormant  throughout  the 
winter.  Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among 
observers  as  to  the  place  where  they  are  laid,  some  stating 
that  they  are  simply  glued  on  to  the  bark  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  eyes  which  are  to  come  oiit  as  buds  in  spring,  others 
holding  that  they  are  in  some  way  introduced  into  the  bud 
itself.  There  is  something  to  be  .said  for  both  views,  but  the 
structure  of  the  ovipositor  of  the  female  moth  seems  to  settle 
the  question.  It  has  no  apparatus  for  piercing  substances  of 
even  moderate  hardness,  and  we  therefore  go  with  those  who 
say  that  it  glues  its  eggs  upon  or  about  the  embrj'o  buds  of  next 
season.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  hatched  the  young  caterpillars 
commence  upon  the  young  buds,  and  make  their  way  into  the 
interior,  a  circumstance  which,  together  with  the  sickly 
appearance  of  the  bud  into  which  the  grub  has  entered,  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  bud. 
Batzburg  has  observed,  for  instance,  that  when  he  has  caught 
the  caterpillar  in  the  bud  at  an  early  stage,  before  it  had  eaten 
much,  it  lay  close  under  the  outer  scale  in  a  fine  web  sur- 
rounded by  atoms  of  debris.  This,  however,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  either  view.  They  do  not,  however,  long  remain  in  the 
bud ;  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  out,  which  is  usually  before 
they  have  eaten  farther  into  the  bud  than  through  the  two 
outer  leaves,  they  leave  it  and  take  to  the  expanded  leaves,  and 
one  of  their  first  steps  is  to  make  themselves  houses  by  rolling 
up  the  leaves  like  empty  cigaritos.  They  affect  no  particular 
form  for  the  roll,  sometimes  rolling  it  up  transversely,  some- 
times longitudinally,  and  at  other  times  obliquely. 

The  process  of  rolling  it  up  and  tying  or  strapping  it  up 
in  the  position  it  is  to  maintain  is  very  curious.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  accustomed  to  a  country  life,  or  who  even 
only  now  aud  then  pass  a  few  days  in  the  country,  must  have 
often  seen  leaves  so  rolled  up,  but  probably  few  have  taken  the 
pains  or  had  the  patience  to  watch  the  process,  and  yet  if  they 
will  think  a  little  how  they  would  set  about  to  do  it  themselves 
with  the  simple  means  that  the  caterpillar  has  at  its  disposi- 
I  tion,  we  imagine  that  they  would  give   it   up  as  a  puzzle  that 
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they  could  not  solve.  It  is  all  done  by  the  judicious  application 
of  straps.  The  only  appliances  or  apparatus  which  the  cater- 
pillar has  are  its  own  weight  and  a  reservoir  of  glue  or  liquid 
silk  in  its  salivary  glands,  which  is  adhesive  at  first,  but  rapidly 
hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  it  can  draw  out  as  a 
thread  of  silk  by  allowing  a  drop  of  it  to  stick  to  any  point,  so 
that  on  drawing  back  its  head  the  silk  is  drawn  out  of  its 
mouth  as  a  thread.  With  this  simple  machinery,  it  rolls  up  the 
leaves  in  all  the  various  modes  in  which  we  find  them. 

There  is,  however,  one  reciuisite  without  which  it  cannot  get 
on  at  all,  and  that  is  a  certaia  amount  of  cuiTature  in  the  leaf 
before  it  begms.  If  the  leaf  were  perfectlj'  flat  it  might  strap 
it  as  it  liked,  and  would  never  get  it  out  of  position.  But  given 
the  smallest  bend,  it  has  a  lever  to  act  on,  and  the  difficulty  is 
over.  It  attaches  a  thread  on  one  side  of  the  curve  of  a  con- 
cave part  of  a  leaf,  then  tossing  its  head  to  the  other  it  fixes  it 
there :  then  passes  it  back,  and  wagging  its  head  to  and  fro 
fixes  it  alternately  on  each  side  by  a  simple  touch.  It  thus 
gradually  makes  a  broadish  flat  strap,  consistuig  of  many 
threads  stretching  over  the  hollow  of  the  bent  leaf  and  ties 
the  opposite  walls  of  the  curve  together ;  that  fixes  a  certain 
amount  of  curve  to  start  with.  But  how  is  it  to  get  it  further 
bent  ?  Simply  by  repeating  the  operation,  but  this  time 
obliquely  over  the  first  straps,  and  as  ui  doing  so  it  rests  its 
weight  on  them,  that  causes  them  to  sink  a  little,  and  brings 
the  points  of  attachment  a  little  nearer,  and  that  increase  of 
nearness  is  secured  and  maintained  by  the  second  set  of  threads 
or  straps. 

As  the  breadth  of  the  roll  increases,  the  number  of  separate 
and  independent   straps   is    increased    too.     This  process   it 


The  Oak-leaf  Roller. 

repeats  again  and  again,  until  the  leaf  is  rolled  up  as 
much  as  it  desires.  When  a  stiff,  unbending  nerve  or  mid- 
rib stands  in  the  way,  and  refuses  to  bend,  it  eats  out  a  little 
bit  here  and  there  from  the  rib,  exactly  as  a  carpenter  saws  half 
through  a  lath  that  he  wishes  to  bend,  and  thereby  makes 
it  yield  to  the  extent  desired.  After  the  roll  is  complete,  the 
caterpillar  uses  it  both  as  its  house  and  larder.  Being  pro- 
vided with  an  opening  at  each  end  it  has  a  read}'  mode  of  escape 
from  intruders,  and  it  can  feed  both  inside  and  out ;  and  as  one 
leaf  is  not  sufficient  food  for  the  whole  life  of  a  larva,  which  may 
eat  four  or  five,  it  either  has  recourse  to  neighbouring  leaves, 
retiring  to  its  house  as  a  castle  of  refuge  when  necessary,  or, 
if  a  new  house  becomes  necessary,  it  recommences  the  process 
of  rolling  a  new  leaf.  As  in  all  insects  that  spin  cocoons  or  line 
their  abodes  with  silk,  so  with  these  the  flow  of  silk  from  the 
salivary  glands  becomes  greater  as  the  period  of  passing  into 
the  chrysalis  approaches.  Then  they  seem  to  have  more  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with.  They  are  then  found  hanging  in 
numbers  by  threads  from  the  trees ;  webs  may  be  seen  on  every 
side,  and  numbers  of  them  may  be  found  spinnmg  them  in 
common,  enveloping  leaves  and  twigs  together  in  a  white 
silken  covering. 

The  larva  usually  passes  into  the  chrysalis  in  the  rolled  leaf, 
the  interior  of  which  it  then  lines  with  silk,  but  sometimes  out 
of  it  in  crevices  in  the  bark,  or  in  the  brushwood.  It  is  to 
assist  the  perfect  insect  in  emerging  out  of  the  rolled  leaf  that 
the  chrysahs  is  provided  with  a  double  row  of  little  spines  at 
the  margin  of  each  segment.  By  means  of  these  it  wriggles 
forward  to  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  rolled  leaf,  so  that  when 
the  perfect  insect  emerges  it  has  only  to  step  out  of  the  roll 
into  the  open  air ;  and,  when  the  insect  has  changed  into  the 
chrysalis,  in  its  roll,  we  can  see  the  black  hulls  of  the  chrysalis 


protruding  at  its  mouth,  after  the  flight  of  the  moth.  The 
perfect  insect  comes  out  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  at  that 
time,  by  beating  the  branches  in  woods  infested  by  them,  they 
can  be  knocked  down  in  showers.  They  lay  their  eggs  chiefly 
on  the  topmost  branches,  at  least  we  may  infer  this  from  the 
topmost  buds  being  especially  attacked,  and  sometimes  quite 
full  of  caterpillars,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  first 
denuded  of  their  leaves.  AVhen  its  ravages  are  severe,  whole 
forests  are  denuded  of  their  leaves,  so  that  they  look  as  if 
struck  by  lightning.  The  effect  of  denuding  the  tree  of  leaves 
is  of  course  to  retard  its  growth,  and,  if  repeated  often  enough, 
to  kill  the  tree. 

This  species  occurs  iu  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  wherever  the  Oak  abounds.  No  satisfactory  remedy 
or  prevention  for  its  ravages  has  yet  been  found.  Beohstein 
proposed  to  set  fire  to  the  caterpillars  hanging  by  threads, 
and  then  to  crush  them.  Ratzeburg  suggested  gathering  the 
chrysalids  by  sweeping  down  the  rolled  leaves  by  a  strong 
broom  or  rake  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  then  destroying 
them  r)i  masse.  But  neither  plan  seems  very  practicable. 
Boisduval  regards  the  increase  of  small  birds  as  likely  to  bo 
beneficial,  and  in  support  of  this  recommendation  mentions 
that  the  insect  was  less  numerous  in  the  forests  of  Senart, 
St.  Germain,  and  Pontainebleau,  than  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where,  of  course,  small  birds  were  scarcer.  Ratzeburg 
attaches  little  importance  to  the  efforts  of  birds,  because 
when  the  ravage  is  at  its  worst,  he  says  they  are  then  breeding 
and  retire  into  the  woods  ;  but  still  they  have  to  be  fed,  and 
general  opinion,  we  think  wisely,  now  recognizes  their  im- 
portance. 

■  It  has  been  observed  that  whenever  any  species  is  in- 
creasing in  disproportionate  numbers,  some  enemy,  parasite,  or 
destroyer  increases  in  a  proportionate  degree.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  ichneumons  and  parasites  that  feed  on  the  Tortrix 
viridana.  On  some  occasions  when  they  were  numerous 
Boisduval  found  that  out  of  a  large  number  which  he  attempted 
to  rear  the  one-half  had  been  rendered  abortive  by  ichneumons. 
But  for  some  such  check  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to 
their  increase,  for  they  are  so  ingeniously  protected  by  their 
rolled  leaf  that  neither  birds  nor  other  enemies,  rain  nor  cold 
can  get  at  them.  The  only  weather  that  seems  to  reach  them 
is  heavy  rain  for  some  days  in  warm  weather,  just  when  the 
caterpillars  are  coming  out,  and  before  they  have  got  their 
houses  made.  Frost  they  can  stand,  unless  it  were  to  be  so 
late  and  severe  as  to  destroy  the  leaves  on  which  they  feed. 
As  one  fire  burns  another  out,  so  sometimes  the  cockchafer 
starves  the  caterpillar  to  death  by  eating  up  all  the  leaves, 
but  this  is  no  satisfaction  to  foresters,  who  have  no  preference 
for  one  agent  of  mischief  over  another.  A.  M. 


'Woodlice. — By  the  following  very  simple  method,  frames  and 
])its  might  be  kept  comparatively  free  from  woodlice ;  at  any  rate 
the  insects  might  be  so  far  snbdned  by  it  as  not  to  be  injurious  to 
plants.  Pnt  a  cold  boiled  or  roasted  Potato  into  a  small  flower-pot ; 
cover  the  Potato  with  mosa,  leaving  a  little  hanging  out  of  the  pot 
by  way  of  enticing  the  insects  to  enter ;  then  lay  the  pot  on  its  side 
in  a  Conner  of  the  frame.  Woodlice  feed  in  darkness,  and  at  the 
approach  of  day  they  trot  off  to  their  hiding-places  in  cracks  and 
crevices,  or  amongst  the  loose  soil  or  bark ;  the  moss  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  the  pot,  to  which  they  will 
flock  in  hundreds,  after  having  once  tasted  the  Potato.  Every 
morning  the  pots  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pits  and  the  insects 
destroyed.  The  same  bait  will  serve  for  a  week  or  longer.  If 
properly  attended  to,  half-a-dozen  pots  so  prepared  will  soon  clear  a 
frame  of  this  tronblesome  insect.  Another  plan  is  to  pour  boiling 
water  ronnd  the  sides  of  the  frame  or  pit,  taking  care  in  doing  so, 
however,  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  plants. — J.  M.  H. 


An  old  physician  was  declaiming,  in  out  hearing,  the  other  day 
upon  the  propensity  which  a  majority  of  people  display  for  eating 
unripe  fruit  and  vegetables.  Said  he,  "  There  is  not  a  fniit  or  vege- 
table growing  in  our  gardens  that  is  not  best  when  aiTived  at  maturity, 
and  most  of  them  are  positively  injurious  unless  fully  I'ipe." — "  I 
know  one  thing  that  ain't  so  good  when  it's  ripe  as  'tis  green,"  inter- 
rupted a  little  boy,  in  a  very  confidential,  but  modest  manner. — 
"  What's  that  ?  "  sharply  said  the  physician,  vexed  at  having  his 
principle  disputed  by  a  mere  boy.  "  A  Cucumber,"  replied  the  lad 
The  doctor  winked  at  us  with  both  eyes,  but  said  nothing. 
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SOUCHET'S  NEW  GLADIOLI. 

Monsieur  Souchet,  of  Fontainebleau,  who  is  unusually  successful 
in  the  cultivation  of  Gladioli,  has  again  raised  some  new  kinds, 
remarkable  for  thoir  size  and  perfection  of  form,  as  well  as  for  new 
colours.  Among  them,  the  following  will  be  found  desirable  addi- 
tious  to  any  collection,  viz. : — 

Addison. — Spike  large;  flowers  very  large  and  of  a  deep 
amaranth,  Htriped  with  white.     A  lovely  plant  of  middle  height, 

Benvenuto. — Spike  long  and  striking  ;  flowers  very  large,  much 
open,  of  a  pink  or  pale  orange  colour,  very  brilliant  and  transparent, 
spotted  with  white.     Plant  of  a  middle  height. 

Elvire.^Spike  long  and  fine  ;  flowers  large  and  pure  white, 
edged  with  carmine.     Plant  middle  height. 

Eva. — Spike  ample ;  flowers  large,  ground  colour  white  tinted 
and  shaded  with  rose  and  pale  lilac.  A  fine  flower.  Plant  of  middle 
height. 

^  Fig-aro. — Flowers  large  and  open,  rose  or  reddish-orange,  tinted 
with  a  deeper  shade,  and  having  large  spots  of  pure  white.  A 
grand  plant. 

Le  Pliare.— Spike  very  long  ;  flowers  large,  brilliant  bright  red 
and  very  open.     Plant  medium  height. 

_  Lulli.— Spike  'good  ;  flowers  large  and  perfect ;  bright  cherry 
slightly  tinted  with  orange  ;  ground  colour  clear,  the  inferior  division 
striped  with  carmine.     Plant  of  middle  size. 

Macaulay. — Spike  long  and  splendid  ;  flowers  large,  deep 
crimson  slightly  tinted  with  violet  and  spotted  with  deep  carmine ; 
centre  clear  and  transparent.     Plant  of  middle  height. 

Margarita. — Spike  very  long  ;  flowers  Itirge  with  a  white  ground 
tinted  with  carmiue.     A  strong  growing  and  beautiful  variety. 

Octavie. — Spike  long  ;  flowers  large,  of  a  pretty  pale  pink, 
slightly  edged  with  red,  and  lined  and  spotted  with  pure  white  ; 
centre  very  clear.  A  low  growing  variety,  but  one  that  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

Heine  Blanche. — Spike  very  long  ;  flowers  beautiful  ;  pure 
white  with  small  spots  of  deep  carmine. 

Ventis. — Spike  very  long  ;  flowers  large  ;  pure  white  flushed 
with  pale  pink.     A  splendid  variety  of  middle  heicrht. 

E.  A.  Carriere. 


ROSES  SUITABLE  FOK  A  SMALL  GARDEN. 

Would  you  kindly  name  the  best  kinds  of  Hoses  for  growing  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I  should  prefer  those  that  smell  the 
sweetest.  Is  not  there  a  very  dark  climbing  Kose  called  "Old 
Fulgeus  ?  "  Would  you  please  include  about  a  dozen  names  of  the 
best  climbers.  J.  y\f,  l|. 


[The  following  are  recommended  by   Mr. 
selection  for  anyone  requiring  a  collection  of 


HYBHID    PBRPETUALS. 

Alfred  Colomb 
Abel  Grand 
Annie  Laxton 
Baronne  Haussman 
Barouess  Rothscliild 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
Bessie  Johnson 
Caroline  de  Sansal 
Centifolia  rosea 
Charles  Lefebvre 
Charles  Rouillard 
Camille  Bernardin 
Comtesse  deChabrilland 
Dr.  Andry 
Duke  of  Erliiiburgh 
Edward  Morreu 
Emilie  Hausburgh 
Fran9ois  Lou  vat 
Jean  Cherpiu 
John  Hopper 
La  France 


Lyonnais 
Madame  Caillat 
Madame  Geo.  Sn-artz 
Madame  Victor  Verdier 
Madame  Rivers 
Madame  Thercso  Level 
Marie  Baumanu 
Marie  Rady 
Mari?chal  Vail  Ian  t 
Maurice  Bernardin 
Marguerite  de  St.Araand 
Nardy  Freres 
Pierre  Netting 
Princess  Louise 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
President  Thiers 
Reine  Blanche 
Reine  du  Midi 
Senateur  Vaisse 
Thyra  Hammerich 
Victor  Verdier 
Vicomtesse  de  Vesins 


George  Paul  as  a  good 
about  sixty  kinds  :  — 

NOISETTE. 

JLarL'chal  Niel 
Triomphe  de  Rennes 
Celine  Forestier 

TEA, 

Belle  Lyonnaia 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
Madame  Berard 
Madame  Falcot 
Madame  Villermoz 
Madame  Margottin 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

BOUEBON. 

Catherine  Guillot 
Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison 

HYUBID  CHINA. 

Blairii,  No.  2 
Paul  Ricaut 
Madame  Plantier 
Misa  Ingram 
Paul  Verdier 


The  following  are  twelve  good  hardy  climbing  Roses  : — 

FOR  WALLS.  NOISETTE. 

Celine  Forestier 
Marechal  Niel 
Rene  d'Or 

HYBHID  CHINA. 

Vivid 

FOR  PILLARS. 

HYUniD  CHINA. 

Fulgeus 

Madame  Plantier 
Vivid 


TEA. 

Belle  Lyonnais 
Climbing  Devoniensis 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
Madame  Berard 

HYBRID  PEKPETUAI,. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Glory  of  Waltham 
Madame  Julie  Daran 
Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamain 


EVEHGREBN. 

Felicitt?  Perpetuii 
The  Garland 

HYRRID  PERPETUAL. 

Anna  Alexieff 
CUmbing  Victor  Verdier 
Jutes  Margottin 
Jean  Goujon 
Mari-chal  Vaillant 
Marie  Cirodde 
Souvenir  de  M.  Poiteau.] 


The    York   and   Lancaster  Rose    (Rosa   versicolor.) - 

Parkinson,  m  hig  "Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers"  (1656)  thus 
describes  this  Rose  :— "  In  the  form  and  order  of  its  tn-owing  Rosa 
versicolor  ,3  nearest  to  the  datnaske  Rose,  both  for  stem,  branche, 
leaf,  and  flower  Iho  difference  consisting  in  this,  that  tho  flower  . 
hath  the  one.half  of  it  sometimes  of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  and  tho 
other  half  of  a  paler  damaske  colour  than  the  ordinary;  this  hap. 
peneth  so  many  times,  and  sometimes  also  the  flower  hath  divers 
stripes  and  markes  in  it,  as  one  leaf  white  or  striped  with  white,  and 
the  other  half  blush  or  striped  with  blush ;  sometimes,  also,  all 
striped  or  spotted  over,  and  other  times  little  or  no  stripes  or  marks 
at  all,  as  nature  listeth  to  play  with  varieties  in  this  aa  in  other 
flowers.  The  same  author  states  that  the  damask  Rose  "  is  of  tho 
moit  excellent,  sweet,  pleasant  scent,  far  surpassing  all  other  Rosea 
or  flowers,  being  neither  beady  nor  too  strong,  nor  stuffing  or  unplea- 
sant  sweet,  as  many  other  flowers."  The  shoot  and  leaves  figured  iu 
Parkinsons  book  show  this  to  be  a  variety  of  Rosa  damasceua  of 
Mil  er  and  as  its  flowers  agree  with  the  description,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  IS  the  true  York  and  Lancaster  Rose,  a  name  now  gene- 
rally  applied  to  the  Cxioria  Mundi  Rose,  which  is  a  variety  of  Kosa, 
gallica,  or  French  Rose.— W.  GoiutiE 

Two  desirable  Outdoor  Plants.-Now  that  the  maiority  of 
peojjle  are  beginning  to  think  what  flower  seeds,  &c.,  they  are  going 
to  buy  for  the  ensuing  season,  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  two 
flowers,  which  will,  I  think,  please  anybody  who  tries  them.  The 
hrst  IS  Uidens  atrosanguinea,  a  flower  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  but 
in  my  father  s  garden.  We  raise  the  seeds  in  a  warm  frame,  and 
plant  out  the  young  plants  at  the  same  time  as  we  do  Asters  The 
flowers  are  of  a  very  rich  maroon  or  chocolate  colour,  and  resemble 
somewhat  a  single  Dahlia.  Mixed  in  a  bouquet  they  form  a  charminc 
contrast  to  any  white  or  yellow  flowers.  After  flowering  we  take  up 
the  roots,  which  are  very  like  those  of  a  Dahlia,  and  treat  them  iust 
the  same  as  we  do  those  of  that  flower.  They  like  a  good  rich  soil, 
ihe  other  flower  I  would  suggest  is  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  white 
livening  Primrose  (ffinothera  marginata).  We  got  this  in  the  form 
ot  a  plant  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  last  year,  and  were  quite  charmed 
with  It.  It  IS,  I  think,  quite  as  good  a  white  as  the  Encharis  amazo- 
nica,  though  of  course  not  as  strong  in  texture.  It  has  done 
remarkably  well  with  us,  planted  on  a  mound  of  rich  soil,  with  plenty 
of  room  to  ramble  about.  The  latter  it  must  have,  as  its  spreadincr 
propensity  is  extraordinary.  Any  lover  of  flowers  will  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  this  CEnothera  when  he  finds  it  just  opening  on  a  still 
warm  evening  in  summer.— J.  H.  Donald. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora.— I  have  never  known  this  beautiful 
plant  so  early  as  this  year.  On  the  20th  inst.  it  was  bursting  into 
flower  all  across  patches  G  inches  in  diameter.  The  opening  blossoms 
were  also  all  blue- an  unusual  circumstance  with  the  first  blooms 
Two  frosts— one  of  3'  and  the  other  of  9 —have  occurred  since 
then.  These  have  changed  the  flowers  from  blue  to  pink  I 
observe  that  "A.,"  at  page  30,  writes  that  tliis  plant  should  be 
propagated  from  seed  only,  and  that  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
old  stools.  I  agree  with  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence.  Old  stools 
only  form  a  sort  of  couch  for  tho  rain  and  the  dew  to  nestle  upon 
to  the  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  crown  of  the  plant' 
perhaps  tho  whole  of  it.  But  there  is  no  logical  nor  necessary 
connection  between  the  abolition  of  old  stools  and  the  raising  of 
plants  from  seed  only.  Every  leg  of  the  stool,  that  is,  each  shoot 
or  brauch,  will  make  an  independent  plant,  equal  in  health,  size 
and  beauty  to  the  best  and  healthiest  of  seedlings.  Take' 
for  instance,  each  shoot,  either  with  or  without  roots,  and  plant  it 
either  in  a  cold  frame  or  shady  border  up  to  the  leaves,  and  it 
becomes  a  plant  in  a  very  short  time.  If  short  of  plants,  repeat 
the  sub-division  again  and  again  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  and 
thus  multiply  it  to  any  extent.  I  have  no  objection  to  seedlings  if 
you  can  be  sure  of  getting  the  stock  pure ;  but  as  one  of  the  largest 
growers  ot  this  lovely  gem,  I  must  affirm  that  cuttings  and  divisions 
are  equally  certain,  successful,  and  often  a  more  rapid  means  of 
increase ;  and,  moreover,  that  plants  so  raised  flower  as  freely  and 
grow  as  well  as  plants  raised  from  seed. — D.  T.  Fish. 

NOTES  AND  QCTESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  (JAEDEN. 

Thymus  Serpyllum.— I  have  a  variesatea  variety  of  tUs  Thyme  much  in 
the  way  of  Pishcr  and  Holmes'  beautiful  Thyme,  only,  of  course.much  smaller 
m  all  Its  parts  The  colour  is  very  similar.  I  have  also  a  golden  self-coloured 
vanety  of  T.  Serpyllum  ;  both  mil  make  flue  rockery  plants.  From  their  close 
growth  and  hangmg  habit,  they  are  well  calculated  to  run  over  the  drv 
™'^''??a°    an,ythmg  used  in  rockeries  or  dry  banks.-W.  Elliott,  Beechmonf 

wallflowers.— The  dark  crimson  Wallflowers  of  the  metropolitan  market 
gardens  are  now  coming  rapidly  into  flower,  and  bunches  of  tliem  have  been 
cut  and  sent  to  market  occasionally  during  the  last  few  weeks.  This  strain  ot 
Wallflower  is  the  earliest  of  any.  Seed  sown  of  it  in  March  and  April  nroduces 
plants  so  dwarf,  branching,  and  even  in  growth  that  an  acre  of  them  looks  as 
though  the  tops  had  been  cut  level  with  shears.  This  Wallflower  furnishes  rich 
ma.sses  of  colour  in  spring,  and  should,  therefore,  be  in  every  o-arden  —A  D 
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THE   GARDEN. 


Ill 


A  NATUKAL  CONSERVATORY. 
Over  vast  regions,  in  every  latitude,  the  vegetation  is  so 
sparse  or  so  monotonous  that  scenes  deserving  of  the  above 
name  are  rare,  yet  when  the  country  is  fertile  in  plants,  and 
varied  in  surface,  we  sometimes  find  them  in  abundance.  In 
the  Alps,  for  example,  scenes  of  beauty  unmatched  in  gardens 
are  often  met  with,  not  only  where  the  Alpine  flowers  are  the 
only  vegetation,  but  also  in  the  woods  and  copses.  lu  Cali- 
fornia, too,  the  mixture  of  gigantic  Pines  with  glossy  Ever- 
greens, both  set  in  a  sea  of  LiUes  and  other  bulbs,  and  brilliant 
.annuals,  causes  much  of  the  hill  country  to  be  what  might  be 
called  a  magnificent  conservatory.  Intense  heat  or  drought 
are  of  course  as  likely  to  lead  to  barrenness  as  great  cold,  and 
in  the  tropics,  as  in  colder  lands,  the  country  is  often 
dreary  so  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned  ;  it  depends  therefore 
entirely  on  the  vegetation  whether  a  country  be  dreary 
or  the  reverse.     In  moist  parts,  however,  the  beauty  of  the 


Neilgherry  Cinchona.— The  question  of  growing  Cinchona  at 
a  profit  in  various  parts  of  India  appears  to  have  reached  a  very 
promising  stage,  in  spite  ot  the  drawbacks  incidental  to  most  experi. 
ments  of  the  kind.  Mr.  M'lvor,  superintendent  of  the  state  planta- 
tions  in  Southern  India,  lately  informed  his  Government  that  large 
harvests  of  the  bark  might  now  bo  reckoned  upon,  and  advised  the 
sending  home  of  not  less  than  25,000  lbs.  as  a  first  consignment,  to 
be  sold  by  public  auction,  with  a  view  to  test  its  quality  and  market 
valne.  It  is  still  open,  we  believe,  to  question  how  often  the  same 
trees  can  be  stripped  of  their  bark  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the 
yield,  and  many  predict  some  kind  of  deterioration  in  the  trees  them- 
selves. Canker  also  has  for  some  time  been  at  work  in  several  plan, 
tations  on  the  Neilgherry  and  Sikkim  Hills ;  but  its  ravages  seem  to  be 
confined  mainly  to  plantations  grown  on  unkindly  soil  or  in 
climates  more  or  less  unsuitable.  The  Darjecliwj  News,  however, 
speaks  with  perfect  confidence  ot  the  results  already  attained  in  the 
Sikkim  Hills.  It  declares  that  the  bark  grown  there  "  could  be  sold 
with  a  fair  profit  at  prices  which  would  be  ruinous  to  the  producers 


A  Natural  Conservatory. 


vegetation  is  often  of  a  kind  of  which  those  who  know  cold 
countries  only  can  form  no  idea,  and  conservatories  of  beau- 
tiful plant-life  are  common  enough.  Our  illustration  shows 
a  scene  in  which  the  vegetation,  doubtless  from  the  abundance 
of  water,  is  luxuriant,  and  the  grouping  of  diverse  types 
particularly  happy.  As  the  flowers  of  the  numerous  climbing 
plants  and  other  humbler  types  of  vegetation  cannot  be 
rendered  at  such  a  distance,  the  little  picture  depends  for 
its  charms  on  the  outline  of  the  larger  subjects  alone,  and  it 
shews  foi'cibly  the  value  of  form  in  a  picture  of  this  kind. 
It  affords,  indeed,  quite  a  lesson  as  to  the  effects  to  be  obtained 
by  a  little  bold  variation  in  the  way  of  form.  Take  away 
the  Palms,  large  Arad,  &c.,  and  leave  only  the  smaller-leaved 
tropical  types,  and  the  scene,  though  picturesque,  becomes 
little  different  in  aspect  from  one  common  in  every  northern 
country. 


in  any  other  country  where  it  is  cultivated."  In  South  America 
where  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  plant  costs  nothing,  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  the  sea-coast  tends  to  check  the  export  trade  whenever  a 
fall  in  the  market  price  occurs.  In  India  the  extent  to  which 
Government  once  carried  experiments  in  growing  Cinchona  is  said  to 
have  frightened  a  good  deal  of  private  enterprise  out  of  the  held ;  but 
the  fow  speculators  who  hold  on  in  spite  of  every  hindrance  may  now 
expect  to  "  enjoy  a  golden  harvest,"  after  some  ten  years  of  anxioua 
waitiug.  While  the  private  gardens  on  the  Neilgherries  show  little 
chance  as  yet  of  winning  back  the  sums  laid  out  on  them  for  years 
past,  it  is  reckoned  that  the  Darjeeling  planters  will  soon  be  reaping 
a  dividend  of  30  per  cent.  As  no  return,  however,  can  be 
expected  from  a  Cinchona  garden  for  the  first  eight  years 
or  so  of  its  existence,  none  but  capitalists  arc  likely  to  embark 
in  a  venture  which  demands  a  good  deal  of  ready  money  com- 
bined with  a  very  large  stock  ot  human  patience  as  well  as  cul- 
tural  knowledge. 
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PUBLIC    GARDENS. 

CO-OPEllATIVE  PARKS. 

Wk  fiiid  the  i'ollowiug  interesting  article  on  a  very  important  subject 
in  the  American  Ga)-(Ze)iei's'  Monthhj  : — "In  connection  with  recent 
experience  in  Europe  and  America,  wo  expressed  our  opinion  a  few 
months  ago  that  neither  at  private  hands  nor  from  public  bodies  did 
we  expect  more  than  exceptional  specimens  of  high  art  in  landscape 
gardening.  The  American  man — the  average  man — will  regard  his 
pleasures  as  well  as  his  business,  from  a  monetary  point  of  view. 
And  the  American  people,  adopting  the  vicious  principle  that  politics 
is  a  battle  for  power,  and  that  'to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,' 
must  have  '  rotation  in  office'  :  and  landscape  gardening,  being 
essentially  a  thing  of  years,  and  not  of  days,  cannot  exist  to  any 
great  extent  under  these  accidental  or  quadrennial  terms.  But  there 
are  thous.inds  of  persons  in  our  community  who  perceive  these  things 
as  clearly  as  we  do,  and  who  delight  in  high  art  in  gardening  none 
the  less  for  our  social  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  taste.  All 
our  public  librarians  tell  us  that  the  number  of  landless  dwellers  in 
cities  and  large  towns  who  take  out  works  on  gardening  and  landscape 
art  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  the  publishers  of  horticultural  maga- 
zines can  tell  a  similar  strange  story  as  to  the  large  list  of  people  who, 
without  either  garden  or  farm,  are  yet  to  be  counted  among  the  most 
zealous  of  their  subscribers.  These  people  would  be  the  most  enthu- 
siastic in  behalf  of  our  beautiful  art,  if  they  could  practise  the  taste 
without  endangering  their  real  estate  speculations,  or  spending  more 
money  on  it  than  their  means  will  permit.  For  this  large  class,  the 
plan  of  co-operative  parks  and  gardens  affords  golden  opportunities  ; 
and  we  presume  nothing  has  prevented  extensive  application  of  the 
principle  but  the  lacli  of  mouied  men  of  sufficient  perception  to 
understand  this  innate  love  of  citizens  for  garden  art ;  or,  if  perceived 
with  sufficient  Judgement,  to  employ  the  person  to  design  and  oversee 
the  work. 

"  Philadelphia  has  been  fortunate,  of  late  years,  in  having,  on  the 
management  of  he  r  three  leading  railroad  lines — the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Reading,  and  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore — 
men  of  high  scientific  and  refined  artistic  tastes,  conjoined  with 
eminent  business  capacity.  These  men  understand,  it  seems,  how 
much  can  be  done  in  landscape  gardening  for  this  large  and  in- 
creasing class  in  the  community  ;  and  are  laying  out,  in  various 
directions  about  the  city,  beautiful  tracts  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
and  selling  the  lots  in  connection  with  these  beauty  spots  in  such  a 
discriminating  way  that  even  the  man  with  an  income  of  but  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  may  have  not  only  a  home  in  the  country, 
but  such  a  home  surrounded  by  the  treasures  of  nature  and  art, 
which,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  presumptuous 
for  any  one  but  a  millionaire  to  aspire  to.  Among  the  movers  in 
these  enterpi-ises,  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Company  is  occupying  a  front  rank.  The  original  idea  of  a  railroad 
was  to  connect  two  separate  communities,  and  this  line  especially 
acted  so  strictly  under  this  construction,  that  the  road  led  through 
the  cheapest  ground,  without  regard  to  any  other  consideration. 
Beautiful  sites  were,  of  course,  ignored ;  and  the  road  was  run 
through  a  level,  marshy  tract,  which,  if  it  were  not  for  an  occa. 
sional  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  Delaware,  might  serve  to  discipline 
any  one  who  rode  over  it,  as  thoroughly  as  a  hair  shirt  would  have 
done  an  ancient  anchorite.  To  remedy  this  the  present  board  have 
changed  the  whole  track,  taking  it  through  the  higli  ridge  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Delaware  a  mile  or  two  from  its  banks  from 
Philadelphia  to  Chester ;  and  laid  off,  at  convenient  distances,  park 
towns  along  its  line.  The  road  being  just  finished,  an  opening  trip 
was  recently  afforded  to  the  editors  of  the  leading  Philadelphia 
papers,  and  a  stoppage  of  some  time  at  the  chief  park,  Ridley,  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  noting  some  of  its  leading  features.  The  plot  occupies 
six  hundred  acres,  and  is  diversified  bya  continuous  succession  of  hill 
and  dale,  through  which  numerous  creeks  and  water-courses 
meandered  to  the  JDelaware,  which  was,  at  this  point,  about  three 
miles  away,  and  at  this  time  bore  on  its  bosom  numerous  vessels, 
bound  tor  the  city,  six  miles  above.  The  company  has  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris  Copeland  as 
landscape  gardener  and  cliief  engineer;  who,  as  the  author  of 
'  Country  Homes,'  is  well  known  and  esteemed  by  most  of  our 
readers.  Mr.  Copeland  has  taken  advantage  of  these  valley  streams 
to  make  large  and  beautiful  lakes  at  points  where  their  margins  form 
outlines  of  great  beauty,  without  any  other  labour  than  throwing  a 
dam  across  the  foot  of  the  projected  lake.  These  dams  are  arranged 
as  waterfalls — not  as  we  often  see  mere  mockeries  of  natural  ones — 
but  waterfalls  as  natural  and  beautiful  as  any  wild  nature  can  boast 
of.  These  lakes  and  falls  are  to  serve  other  purposes  besides 
boating,  fishing,  and  attractive  beauty.  They  will  be  the 
water  reservoirs  of  the  projected  town.  It  is  but  one  year 
since  the   undertaking  was  commenced,   and   the  chief   work  has, 


of  course,  been  road  making.  These  roads  are  some  of  thom 
straight,  some  curved,  just  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  surfaca 
or  landscape  effect  required.  In  various  parts  of  the  tract  small 
portions  of  from  one  to  several  acres  are  set  apart  for  the  public 
parks  or  gardens  ;  and  these,  with  the  roads,  belong  to  tho  whole 
people  of  the  settlement,  in  common.  In  order  to  maintain  these 
public  portions  in  the  highest  conditions  of  landscape  gardening  art, 
one-fifth  of  all  the  purchase  money  is  set  apart  as  a  fund  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  railroad  company  perpetually,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  the  juirpose.  The  lots  are  of  all  sizes  and  prices, 
fjom  200  to  2,000  dollars,  while  the  railroad  company  conveys  to  and 
fro  passengers  and  material  for  a  considerable  period  to  all  who 
build.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  projects  as  these  must  succeed. 
They  are  born  of  the  necessities  of  the  times.  To  all  intelligent 
people  it  is  no  mere  poetic  fiction  that  God  made  the  country  and 
man  made  the  town.  The  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  beeu 
reduced  to  practical  prose  long  before  this. 

"  The  company  prepared  an  elegant  entertainment  for  its  guests,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  party  returned  to  Philadelphia,  all,  wo 
believe,  well  satisfied  that  the  idea  of  co-operative  parks  was 
destined  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  how  the  American  people  may 
live  near  to  business  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  eilorts  of 
garden  art,  without  being  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  private  cx- 
pences  or  public  taxation." 
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THE   SEASON— SHELTER. 

The  sudden  fall  of  snow  which  we  have  had  is  another  proof  of 
the  fickleness  of  our  climate,  and  of  the  necessity  of  watch- 
fulness. The  advantages  of  a  sheltered  over  an  exposed 
situation  for  early  vegetable  crops  is  much  felt  in  cold,  windy 
weather ;  even  the  shelter  of  a  straw-thatched  or  furze-drawn 
hurdle,  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  is  of  greater  advantage 
than  the  inexperienced  would  give  it  credit  for.  Let  us  ima- 
gine you  have  at  the  corner  of  a  house  or  in  some  other  ex- 
posed situation,  a  bed  of  Roses  or  some  choice  evergreens 
which  are  always  out  by  the  winds.  Place  to  the  windward  of 
them  a  hurdle,  or  a  few  stakes,  drawn  with  evergreens,  through 
which  the  wind  must  be  sifted  before  it  gets  to  the  plants, 
and  the  chances  are  you  will  have  no  further  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  success  which  attends  the  labours  of  the  great 
market  gardeners,  through  covering  their  early  Radishes, 
Potatoes,  Rhubarb,  and  other  crops  with  a  light  shelter  of 
straw  every  evening  is  well  known.  Some,  indeed,  use  that 
kind  of  covering  by  the  acre.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  culti- 
vator who  grows  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  of  early  Potatoes 
annually,  all  of  which,  after  they  are  through  the  ground,  are 
protected  nightly  by  a  scattering  of  straw.  This  is  taken  off 
in  the  morning  and  returned  at  night,  and  if  the  day  is  excep- 
tionally cold,  it  is  left  on  all  day.  The  philosophy  of  this  is 
that  the  heat  accumulated  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays  during 
the  day  is  intercepted  in  its  radiation  by  the  covering  at  night. 
The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wells  have  shown  us  that  a  cambric 
handkerchief  suspended  a  few  inches  high  by  the  four  corners 
over  a  plot  of  ground  will  make  a  difference  of  four  or  five 
degrees  of  temperature  compared  with  another  thermometer 
not  protected,  and  hence  we  have  the  key  to  the  protective 
influence  of  the  covering  'of  straw.  Great  Rhubarb  growers 
will  now  be  using  straw  by  the  ton,  and,  dear  as  it  is, 
they  will  find  their  profit  in  its  use.  Still  the  ques- 
tion is  worth  asking,  would  not  scrim  or  some  other  of  the 
many  protecting  fabrics  which  are  now  offered  to  the  public 
be  as  good  and  cheap  as  straw,  while  it  would  certainly  be 
much  neater  ?  A  piece  of  20  yards  might  be  bought  for  five 
shillings — I  have  had  it  much  cheaper — and  this,  with  proper 
care,  would  protect  a  row  or  two  of  early  Peas  for  several 
years.  Apply  the  same  principle  to  our  bush  fruit  trees  and 
the  result  would  be  a  crop  in  seasons  when  crops  fail.  Twelve 
mouths  ago  I  ran  up  a  temporary  glazed  shed  for  the  spring 
protection  of  bedding  and  other  plants,  and  not  wishing  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  side  walls,  had  recourse  to  strong 
Britannia  netting,  which  was  put  up  at  night  and  taken  down 
again  in  the  day  as  seemed  necessary.  After  this  was  used 
we  had  on  several  occasions  from  6"  to  10°  of  frost,  and  yet 
not  a  plant  sustained  the  sUghtest  injury.  For  the  summer 
growth  of  greenhouse  plants,  this  shed  proved  the  best  place 
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I  ever  had,  for  the  netting  gave  sufficient  shade  to  the  plants 
without  intercepting  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  con- 
sequence  was  the  plants  standing  upon  the  cool  ground  grew 
with  a  luxuriance  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  and 
rarely  equalled.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  advantages  ot  the 
plan,  that  in  future  I  shall  arrange  my  plant  houses  so  that 
the  side  lights  can  be  taken  away  and  the  nettnig  substituted 
tor  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  For  orchard  houses  i 
believe  this  system  would  be  perfection,  as  it  would  admit  a 
free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times  without  a  cold  draught. 
In  using  netting  for  the  fronts  of  plant  houses,  there  is  the 
advantage  that  if  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry  and  parching, 
you  can,  by  drawing  a  sjTingeful  or  two  of  water  over  the 
nettmg  several  times  during  the  day,  produce  an  atmosphere 
as  moist  as  you  please,  or  as,  at  any  rate,  may  be  needtul 
This  is  an  immense  advantage,  and  may  be  secured  without 
any  expensive  and  complicated  schemes  of  ventilation,  ihe 
means  at  hand  for  sheltering  crops  are  numerous,  and  wiU 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  thoughtful  mmds,  and  with 
keen  parching  north-easters  upon  us,  shelter  is  the  thing  that 
we  must  look  to  for  some  weeks  to  come.  P- 


SEED  SOLVING. 
There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  more  nonsense  has  been 
written  than  about  the  depth  at  which  seed  should  be  sown. 
In  a  work   recently  published  for  the   special   guidance   ot 
cottagers  they  are  told  to  cover  the  seeds  about  their  own 
thickSess  with  soil,  which  would  mean  that  Peas  and  Beans 
should  be  covered  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  such  things  as 
Celery  Onion,  or  Lettuce,  about  the  thirty-second  part  ot  that 
measure-depths   so    ridiculously    shallow    as   to    show    the 
absurdity  of  the  directions.     Soils  differ.     We  have  them  ot 
all   textures,  from  drifting   sand  to   heavy  clay;  and  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  would  be  impossible      It 
needs  little  penetration  t3  perceive  that  even  the  smallest 
seeds  may  be  sown  much  deeper  in  light  soil  than  m  those 
of  heavy  texture.     Small  seeds,  for  example,  may  be  covered 
half  an  inch  deep  with  light  soil,  and  yet  get  through  ;  while 
if  coVered  the  same  depth  with  heavy  loam  the  chances  are 
that  the  seed  would  perish,  more  epecially  should  the  weather 
at  the  time  be  cold  and  damp.     Good  seed  secured  the  next 
point,  and  the  greatest  element  of   success    is  to  have  the 
ground  properly  prepared  to  receive  it.      That  can  only  be 
Accomplished  by  timely  and  proper  cultivation,  or  rather  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  during  the  winter  season.     Light  land, 
so  far  as  its  mechanical  preparation  is  concerned,  may  very 
readily  be  brought  into  condition  ;  but  heavy  land  can  only  be 
approached  thrSugh  the  agencies  of  heat  and  frost,     ihe  hrst 
dries  the  clod  so'  thoroughly  that  when  the  rain  comes  and 
moistens  it  it  falls  to  pieces  like  lumps  of  lime.     Frost,  on  the 
contrary,  rends  the  clod  into  innumerable  parts,  and,  after  a 
thaw,  that  which  was  stubborn  brick  earth  is  reduced  to  a 
powder     To  keep  it  so  is  the  next  point,  and  that  can  only 
be  effected  by  mLxmg  it  with  a  sandy  or  other  subscance,  which 
in  future  will  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  parts.     This,  with 
proper  drainage,  will  bring  the  stubborn  clays  into  culturab  e 
condition,  and  so  managed  they  become  the  most  fertile  soils 
in  the  country.     Some  years  back  I  had  occasion  to  remodel 
an  old  garden,  which  for  thirty  years  previously  had  beeii 
under   the   plough.     The  fruit   trees   had   grown   out  ot   all 
character,  some  which  were  dwarfs  at  the  time  of  planting 
being  bush  trees   20  feet  high,  and  nearly  double   that   in 
diameter.     To   deal  with   such  a  garden  required  a  radical 
change,    and    therefore,    as    the     ground     had    never    been 
drained,  that  was  the  first  process,  to  the  depth  of  4  feet. 
Then  followed  a  staff  of  trenchers,  who  moved  the  ground 
to    the    depth    of    3    feet,    not     necessarily    reversing    the 
position   of   the    soil,  but  throwing  the   weedy  surface   soil 
to  the  bottom,  and  bringing  a  fair  portion  of  strong   clay 
to  the  surface.     This  was  left  in  rough  lumps,  m   expecta- 
tion that  the  frost  would  disintegrate  it ;  but,  as  frost  did  not 
come,  we  had  to  leave  that  piece  of  cultivation  to  the  March 
winds.    These  did  their  work  very  effectually,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  after  a  few  hours'  rain,  the  lumps  fell  to 
pieces,  and,  with  a  careful  forking,  we  were  able  to  bring  the 
soil  into  fair  workable  condition.     One  afternoon  m  the  early 


part  of  April  the  ground  was  prepared  for  Onions,  roed  two 
or  three  times  over  with  a  garden  roller,  and  then  drills  were 
drawn  preparatory  to  sowing  the  following  morning.  During 
the  night  rain  came  on,  so  that  the  next  day  the  soil  was  in 
a  rather  plastic  condition  ;  but,  as  the  seed  was  sown,  we  had 
to  cover  it-a  difficult  matter.  Not,  however,  to  be  beaten,  we 
repaired  to  the  rubbish  fire,  and  there  procuring  some  charred 
earth,  mixed  it  with  fresh  loam,  and,  after  siftmg  the  two 
to-ether.  covered  the  seed  drills  by  hand.  A  tew  days  after- 
wards, the  surface  being  dry.  it  was  raked  over,  and  then  by 
rollin^r  it  with  a  light  wooden  roller  the  work  was  finished. 
Onion  sowing  about  the  middle  of  April  was  of  course 
recrarded  as  a  waste  of  time.  The  labourers  quietly  confided 
to  each  other  the  fact  that  Onions  could  not  be  grown  in  that 
manner  in  that  locality  ;  and  when,  as  the  young  plants  were 
peeping  through  the  ground,  I  gave  a  fair  snow-storm  ot 
salt,  the  crop  was  pronounced  as  "  finished  '  Time  wore  on  ; 
the  thin  green  lines  gained  strength,  so  that  by  September 
a  finer  crop  was  never  seen,  many  bulbs  being  from  12  ozs  to 
20  ozs.  each,  and  as  firm  as  need  be.  Now,  in  this  case  the 
coverincr  of  the  seed  was  certainly  little  less  than  an  mch  thick, 
and  if  tiie  ground  is  in  proper  condition,  the  soil  fine  and  the 
weather  favourable,  small  seeds  may  be  covered  that  depth ; 
but  if  it  is  heavy  or  plastic,  to  cover  so  deeply  is  a  most 
certain  destruction  of  the  seed.  In  such  cases  it  is  always 
best  to  cover  with  fresh  soil ;  and  if  to  it  some  charred  earth 
or  earth  and  refuse,  can  bo  added,  there  is  a  fair  chance  ot 
benefit  arising.  For  that  reason  the  heavy-land  garden 
should  always  have  a  rubbish  pile  burning,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  soil  ready  for  use,  as  it  is  impossible  to  have 
too  much  ot  it.  Seeds,  it  should  be  recollected,  cannot 
ve<retate  unless  the  soil  be  kept  in  a  state  of  moisture.  With 
shallow  sowing  the  seed  is  exposed  to  every  change  of  the 
weather  ;  to-day  it  is  dry,  for  a  week  it  may  be  moist ;  then  we 
have  a  few  dry,  hot  days,  the  sprouting  seeds  are  scorched 
up,  and  the  seedsman  is  blamed  for  supplymg  a  bad  article, 
when  in  reality  the  amateur  and  his  teachers  ought  to  be 
arraigned  for  their  ignorance.  With  larger  seeds,  the  ground 
being  properly  prepared,  I  always,  especially  for  summer 
crop!,  prefer  to  draw  the  trenches  4  or  0  inches-  deep,  sowing 
in  the  bottom,  covering  2  to  3  inches  deep,  arid  then  earthing 
the  Peas  or  Beans  as  they  advance  in  growth  with  the  remam- 

'"EaXhes  and  Lettuces,  especially  for  the  summer  crop, 
I  generally  fork  in  about  2  inches  deep  with  a  hve- 
prou'^ed  fork.  There  are  two  advantages  in  this  ;  it  cheats  the 
birds"  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  seed  a  chance  of  yegetat- 
ino-  strongly.  For  complete  success,  especially  tor  the 
cultivation  of  leguminous  crops  through  the  hot  weather,  there 
is  no  plan  so  good  as  to  take  out  trenches,  say  18  inches  deep 
and  as  much  wide,  placing  6  inches  of  good  rotten  dung  m  the 
bottom,  and  nearly  as  much  soil,  upon  which  the  Peas  or  Beans 
may  be  sown.  Crops  so  sown  get  a  root-hold  of  the  soil  which 
is  impossible  under  the  surface  system  of  cultivation,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  one  row  of  Peas  or  runner  Beans  so 
-rrown,  with  ample  room  for  the  sun  to  act  on  both  sides,  will 
Vield  more  produce  than  three  rows  of  the  same  length  grown 
on  the  ordinary  plan.  Crops  so  grown  should  have  plenty  ot 
room-indeed  Peas,  according  to  their  height,  should  have 
from  8  to  12  or  15  feet  between  the  rows— and  then  the  produce 
will  not  only  be  greater  in  quantity,  but  of  very  superior 
quality,  while  the  space  between  the  rows  wdl  be  suitable  for 
dwarf -growing  crops.  Crowding  is  one  of  the  sms  of  the  small 
crardener:  because  he  is  pinched  for  space,  he  must  crowd  his 
plants,  forgetting  that  every  living  thing  must  have  room  to 
o-row  and  if  it  has  not,  attenuation  must  be  the  consequence. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  yet  so  covetous  are  many, 
that  a  man  with  a  few  score  plants  more  than  he  has  room  tor 
would  rather  spoil  the  lot  than  give  or  throw  them  away. 
With  c'ood  seed  thick  seeding  is  waste,  and  the  neglect  ot 
timely  thinning  must  result  in  the  injury  of  the  crop.  Where 
there  is  time,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  amateurs,  it  is  a 
capital  practice  to  drop  the  seed  of  Onions,  Carrots  and  the 
like  at  those  distances  apart  which  they  require  for  hill  growth. 
Three  or  four  seeds  in  each  patch  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and, 
as  the  distance  admits  of  thorough  cultivation  around  the  plants, 
superior  growth  is  the  consequence.    This  is  something  like 
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dibbling  the  corn  crops,  a  pint  or  Wo  of  seed  upon  properly 
pi-(.']5ared  ground  producing  as  great  a  return  as  when  two  or 
more  bushels  are  sown.  With  scarce  or  expensive  seeds  dib- 
bling is  a  decided  advantage.  D.  T. 


MATEEIALS  FOE  BOTTOM  HEAT. 

The  use  of  fermenting  material  for  growing  the  more  tender  kinds 
of  plants  is  a  practice  old  as  the  art  of  gardening  itself,  and  the 
expedients  resorted  to  to  get  a  little  "bottom  heat"  are  numerons, 
and  some  of  them,  very  skilful.  The  most  primitive  is  that  of 
taking  advantage  of  solar  heat,  and  digging  it  in.  Thus  in  the 
open  garden,  if  we  mark  out  a  plot  of  ground,  and  daily,  just  as  the 
sun  is  leaving  it,  dig  it  over  and  make  the  surface  fine,  we  shall  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to  the  power  of  the 
sun,  raise  the  temperature  of  the  soil  5°  to  10'  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
action  being  that  we  dig  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  surface  soil  in, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  radiated  into  space,  as  it  would  be  if 
left  exposed  upon  the  surface.  Thus  the  daily  digging  of  a  piece 
of  ground  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  early  planting 
of  the  crop,  inasmuch  as  in  one  case  yon  secure  the  bottom  heat 
before  planting,  while  in  the  other  you  have  to  wait  for  the  warm 
rains  of  spring  to  carry  the  life-invigorating  heat  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  Practically  considered,  you  may  warm  the  ground 
before  sowing  or  planting  by  this  simple  process,  but  you  must  rake 
the  surface  fine  so  as  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping  between 
the  interstices  of  the  soil,  and  if  you  supplement  that  raking  by 
covering  with  a  mat  or  carpet  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  you  will 
prevent  radiation  and  attain  your  object  in  a  shorter  time.  The 
dung  bed  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  the  ridge  of  leaves,  dung,  and 
vegetable  refuse  for  early  vegetables,  are  among  the  oldest  of 
gardening  expedients  for  obtaining  bottom  heat,  and  there  are  other 
things  which  we  may  examine  seriatim.  But  of  all  things  for  bottom 
heat  "sweet"  stable  manure  is  the  best,  because  the  results  of  its 
fermentation  and  decomposition  are  beneficial  to  the  life  and  sub- 
stance of  the  plants  which  you  wish  to  assist.  You  may  by  fire 
either  applied  to  water  or  to  flues  command  the  same  amount  of 
heat;  you  u-.ay  also  saturate  the  atmosphere  with  moisture,  but  you 
cannot  command  that  combination  of  plant  stimulants  which  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  fermenting  matter,  such  as  stable  manure. 
Hence,  many  of  our  best  gardeners  look  to  the  hot-bed  for  growing 
certain  plants,  and  especially  for  propagating,  and  I  could  enumerate 
many  rare  and  beautiful  stove  plants  that  may  be  grown  vigorously 
upon  dung  heat  which  cannot  be  secured  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. Still  the  labour  attending  fire  heat  is  much  less  than  that 
from  dung,  and  hence  the  reason  why  fermenting  material  has  been 
superseded  by  hot  water  and  the  primitive  flue.  But  with  all  our 
modern  command  of  fire  heat,  the  skilful  cultivator  still  resorts  to 
fermenting  material.  If  he  has  pipes  or  flues  he  covers  them  with 
clung,  or  leaves  or  tan,  or  like  our  friend  Mr.  Westland,  when  at  Lord 
Belper's,  he  may  take"  bobbin  chips  "  and  get  bottom  heat  from  them. 
Other  gardeners  also  have  followed  his  example  with  good  results.  But 
be  it  recollected  that  the  chips  must  be  from  native  timber.  Syca- 
more, Horse  Chestnut,  Beech,  and  other  soft  woods,  and  that  if  the 
chips  are  made  while  the  wood  is  yet  green  the  chances  of  their 
fermenting  when  brought  into  a  mass  are  more  certain,  but  if  they  are 
dry  they  must  be  moistened,  mixed,  and  packed  in  a  heap  until  fer- 
mentation commences.  These  chips  do  not  encourage  worms  or  other 
insects,  and  are  found  much  more  durable  than  tan  or  tan  and  leaves. 
Be  careful,  however,  to  avoid  chips  made  from  foreign  timber,  as 
the  decomposition  is  slow  and  the  heat  irregular.  Bobbin  chips 
can,  of  course,  be  obtained  where  "life  among  the  spindles"  is  a 
leading  occupation,  and  hence  Manchester,  Nottingham,  and  Derby, 
may  be  considered  the  centres  of  such  work,  and  there  chips  may  be 
procured  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  London  market  gardeners  use 
spent  Hops  from  the  breweries  extensively  for  bottom  heat,  for  growing 
various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  saladings  in  frames,  and  sooie  of  the 
market  growers  of  Roses  for  Covent  Garden  also  use  them 
very  extensively  in  their  forcing  houses  as  a  substitute  for  tan. 
To  see  at  this  time  of  the  year  from  ten  to  twenty  thousands 
of  fancy  Roses  in  one  garden  growing  iipon  fermenting  beds 
of  spent  Hops  is  not  an  uncommon  sight,  and  I  am  told,  but 
have  no  experience  in  the  matter,  that  Hops,  when  decomposed, 
make  capital  material  in  which  to  grow  soft-wooded  plants.  Hence 
the  Hops  of  large  breweries  are  worth  procuring  ;  indeed,  market 
gardeners  are  so  alive  to  this  fact  that  they  furnish  themselves  with 
this  material  according  to  convenience  and  the  extent  of  their 
ground.  Not  only  do  they  use  spent  Hops  for  bottom  heat,  but  to 
assist  in  the  accumulation  of  the  ordinary  manure  heap.  Spent 
Hops  form  an  excellent  sponge  for  absorbing  liquid  manure ;  they 
are,  therefore,  sometimes  steeped  in  it,  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  land.— W.  M. 


Connover's  Colossal  Asparagus.— This  fine  variety  has  been 
sent  out  by  us  during  these  last  three  years,  being  originally 
received  from  a  first  class  house  in  America,  after  testing  it  with 
tlio  reputed  best  kinds,  and  having  proved  it  to  be  superior  to  all 
others  kno^vn  to  them.  Its  most  excellent  and  superior  character 
has  uow_  been  proved  not  only  in  English  gardens,  by  its  annual 
demand  in  preference  to  others,  but  its  superiority  abroad  has  also 
been  proved.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Dr.  Cornish, 
of  Madras,  whose  success  in  the  cultivation  of  this  variety  has  bo 
far  exceeded  the  results  of  his  experience  with  others  previously 
grown  by  him  under  similar  treatment,  that  he  was  requested  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras  to  draw  up  a, 
paper  detailing  the  results  of  his  experience,  and  it  is  from  this 
communication  we  learn  that,  allowing  for  the  rapidity  of  growth 
common  to  all  vegetables  in  that  climate,  from  the  seed  of  this 
Asparagus,  which  was  received  from  us  in  November,  and  sown  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  with  the  usual  treatment,  the  bed 
commenced  yielding  a  crop  of  shoots  fit  for  the  table  in  July,  such 
as  would  do  credit  to  Covent  Garden,  a  continuous  stated  cutting 
being  made  from  the  bed  whilst  in  season,  thus  showing  that  the 
bed  commenced  yielding  freely  within  seven  months.  Dr.  Cornish 
further  states,  that  "  though  the  upward  growth  of  Asparagus  is 
so  rapid  in  this  climate,  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  thin  and  slender 
crowns  obtained  from  other  kinds,  the  '  Colossal '  variety  comes  up 
with  a  good  sturdy  head,  or  crown,  and  in  justice,  I  may  state  that 
this  is  the  finest  variety  of  Asparagus  I  have  yet  seen  for  size, 
strength,  delicacy  of  flavour,  and  tenderness." — E.  G.  Henderson's 
Catalogue. 
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Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli.— I  don't  know  any  vegetable  at  this  season 
so  iicceptable  as  tliia  Broccoli,  when  true.  I  am  this  season  growing  three 
packets  of  seeds,  obtained  from  as  many  different  seedsmen.  No.  1,  sown  in 
March,  is  now  coming  in,  but  the  heads  are  green  and  frothy.  No.  2,  sown 
same  time,  is  about  4  feet  high,  and  worthless.  No.  3  is  short  and  stocky,  just 
in  now,  January  14,  and  the  heads  are  perfectly  protected  by  their  own  leaves, 
white  as  snow,  firm  as  it  iB  possible  for  a  Broccoli  to  be,  and' the  stock  is  true. — 
R.  Gilbert,  Bui-ghlet/,  Stamford. 

Liquorice. — Kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  practicable  to  grow  Liquorice  in  this  country. 
W.  \V.  [Liquorice  is  seldom  grown  in  gardens  ;  but  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  England,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitcham,  in  Surrey. 
A  deep,  rich  sandy  loam  suits  it  admirably.  Crops  preceding  the  Liquorice 
should  be  heavily  manured,  but  not  the  Liquorice,  which,  like  most  other  root 
crops,  dislikes  fresh  manure.  If  the  groimd  is  really  poor,  it  may  be  applied  ;  but 
in  that  case  it  should  be  trenched  deepl.y  into  the  soil.  Trench'the  ground  to  be 
planted,  casting  it  up  into  rough  ridges  in  autumn  ;  level  these  down  in  the  end 
of  February,  and  plant,  in  rows  3  inches  deep  .and  3  feet  apart,  flnger-lcngth 
cuttings  of  the  underground  stems  of  the  plants,  about  In  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows.  Three  .years  will  elapse  before  the  roots  or  rather  creeping  stems  are 
ready  for  use,  they  should  then  be  taken  up  and  stored  like  other  root  crops.] 


A  LiiTLE  flower  so  lowly  grew. 

So  lonely  was  it  left. 
That  Heaven  looked  like  an  eye  of  blue, 

Down  in  its  rocky  cleft. 

What  could  the  little  flower  do 

In  such  a  darksome  place. 
But  try  to  reach  that  eye  of  blue. 

And  chmb  to  kiss  Heaven's  face  ? 

And  there's  no  hfe  so  lone  and  low 
But  strength  may  stiU  be  given. 

From  narrowest  lot  on  earth  to  gi'ow 
The  straighter  uji  to  Heaven. 


— Qerald  Massey. 


Do  Plants  tlirow  off  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  ?— Plants  have 
commonly  been  thought  to  differ  from  animals  in  the  gases  which 
they  secrete  ;  the  animal  parting  with  carbonic  acid,  while  the  plant 
gave  out  oxygen.  Dr.  J.  C.  Draper,  of  New  York,  however,  main, 
tains  that  all  living  things,  whether  animal  or  plant,  absorb  oxygen 
and  give  out  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  the  life  of  the  plant  is  one  con- 
tinuous drinking-in  of  oxygen  gas.  Having  grown  plants  similarly 
nourished  in  the  dark  and  in  sunlight,  he  found  that  all  the  same 
parts  were  produced  in  both  cases  almost  at  the  same  times,  and 
that  the  slightly  slower  evolution  of  the  series  grown  in  the  dark  is 
marked  by  a  slightly  smaller  weight,  while  the  same  plant  measured 
by  night  and  by  day  grows  slightly  faster  in  darkness  than  in  sun. 
light.  The  roots  of  plants  grown  trader  both  circumstances  throw 
out  the  same  kind  of  excrement.  Therefore,  as  the  evolution  and 
weight  and  root-secretion  agree,  he  urges  that  the  carbonic  acid  has 
been,  in  both  cases,  thrown  off  as  a  consequence  of  growth,  and  has 
never  been  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  then  given  out  as  vapour  from 
the  leaves. 
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THE   BANYAN  TREE. 

Among  the  many  striking  features  of  tropical  vegetation  none 
are  more  interesting  than  the  Fig  family,  which  has  from 
early  history  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious  and 
secular  usages.  The  produce  of  the  India-rubber  tree  (Ficus 
elastica)  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  'I'he  great 
Banyan  tree  of  India  (Ficus  indica)  is  so  gigantic  and 
determined  in  its  growth  as  frequently  to  cover  from  its 
starting-point  of  a  solitary  plant  whole  acres  of  laud,  beatiug 
back  and  overpowermg  its  less  energetic  associates.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  shows  a  group  of  the  Banyan  tree  which  has 
covered  from  one  patriarchal  stem  several  acres  by  the  simple 
process  of  throwing  out  from  the  arms  of  its  extended 
branches  roots,  which  gradually  but  surely  find  their  way  to 
the  earth,  and  firmly  attach  themselves  to  their  natural 
element,  forming  auxiliary  stems,  props,  and  guy  lines,  to  keep 
the  ponderous  head  of  the  parent  tree  in  position ;  without 
such  aids,  the  heavy  load  of  bright  dark  green  and  leathery 
foliage  would  inevitably  crush  to  the  ground  the  elder  plant. 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  uninteresting  species  of  Ficus, 
from  the  small  Ivy-like  F.  repens  to  the  fruiting  Fig  so  well 


had  evidently  covered  a  wide-spread  area  of  land,  but  as 
civilization  had  grown  in  its  vicinity,  it  had  been  cut  back  for 
the  merchant  residences  and  villages  that  form  this  West-end 
portion  of  Colombo.  This  patriarch  stood  on  the  border  of 
the  Government  road  from  Colombo  to  Point  de  Galle,  was 
upwards  of  30  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a  few  air-root  stems  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height. 
It  had,  no  doubt,  witnessed  the  decades  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  Governments  in  that  island,  but  in  the  winter  of  1867, 
during  a  heavy  gale  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  it  came  down, 
fortunately  doing  no  greater  damage  than  knocking  down  the 
portico  of  Banyan  Tree  House,  where  I  was  then  staying,  upset- 
ing  about  a  hundred  Cocoa-nut  trees  in  its  fall,  and  blocking 
up  the  mail  road  to  Galle  for  about  ten  days  ;  although  Major 
Skinner,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  had  a  good  portion  of  the 
pioneer  division  employed  in  clearing  away  the  debris. 

Peter  Wallace. 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  SAP. 
The  movements  of  water  in  plants  are  quite  incorrectly  stated 
in  all  our  English  text-books,  and  for  the  best  information  on 
the   subject   I  would   refer  you    to    "  Sach's   Lehrbuch  der 


._^^.-./^IMi'^H^Ii^fe._ 


A  spreadinj?  Fif?  Tree  in  Ceylon. 


known  in  horticulture  and  commerce  ;  the  Sycamore  Fig  forms 
the  avenue  from  Cairo  to  Shubra  (Mehemid  All's  princely 
garden  in  Egypt).  The  India-rubber  Fig  ,  too,  so  well  known 
in  its  dwarfer  state  as  one  of  the  best  additions  to  our  sub- 
tropical gardens,  is  f.amiliar  to  every  lounger  in  Hyde  Park 
and  Rotten  Row.  The  sacred  tree  of  Buddha  (Ficus  religiosa) 
is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  every  Buddhist  temple  in  Ceylon 
and  India,  and  the  big-leaved  Figs  Neumanniana,  Afzelii, 
nymphfetefolia,  and  others  that  were  introduced  into  the 
jungle  of  the  conservatory  at  Chatsworth  under  the  genius 
of  Paxton,  aided  by  the  intelligent  and  liberal  patronage 
of  one  of  the  most  unassuming,  but  noblest  of  men, 
viz.,  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  All  these  Figs  and  a 
score  of  others  have  their  special  interest.  But  to  the 
Banyan  tree  must  be  given  the  palm  of  praise,  not  only 
for  its  gigantic  growth,  but  for  its  truly  noble  and  picturesque 
appearance  in  the  landscape,  and  also  for  its  intense  verdure, 
which  neither  tropical  sun  nor  droughts  appear  to  disturb. 
At  a  distance  of  several  miles  it  may  he  readily  distinguished 
from  its  associates,  by  the  density  of  its  colour  and  foliage. 
An  almost  historical  Banyan  grew  near  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  at 
Colpetty,  giving  the  names  of  Banyan  House,  Banyan  Villa, 
&c.,  to  moat  of  the  residences  in  its  neighbourhood.    This  tree 


Botanik,"  third  edition,  page  .581,  ct  npq.  Two  distinct  cur- 
rents of  water  (('.  c,  sap,  or  water  with  certain  substances  in 
suspension  or  solution)  occur  in  plants — a  slow  and  a  rapid. 
The  rapid  current  is  exclusively  related  to  the  process  of 
transpiration  It,  therefore,  varies  with  the  season  and  time 
of  day.  The  other — slow  movement — is  connected  with  the 
transport  of  assimilated  matters  (as  starch)  from  one  part  of 
the  plant  to  another,  as  from  assimilating  organs  (chiefly 
foliage  leaves)  to  reservoirs  of  nutrient  materials,  or  to  the 
growing  points  of  stems  and  roots,  or  wherever  cell-multipli- 
cation or  cell-enlargement  is  going  on.  The  rapid  current 
takes  place  in  the  daytime,  during  sunlight,  and  the  fluid 
passes  up  in  the  walls  of  the  wond-cells  of  tlie  fihro-vascular 
hiiHilles.  The  researches  of  Naegeli  clearly  prove  this,  although 
all  our  English  books  say  it  is  through  the  cavities  of  the 
tubes,  not  in  the  walls.  The  rapidity  of  the  current,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Sachs,  was  23  ctms.  per  hour  in  Silver  Poplar.  I 
observed  a  rate  of  from  42  to  46  ctms.  per  hour.  In  men- 
tioning my  experiments,  Sachs  says  that  the  amount  is  pro- 
bably too  small.  In  this  I  agree,  because  my  experiments 
were  made  in  the  beginning  of  October.  If  they  had  been 
done  in  Jnne,  the  results  obtained  would  probably  have  been 
double.    The  slow  current  is  quite  irregular,  and  may  move  in 
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any  direction.  Wiierever  assimilated  materials  are  wanted, 
the  fluid  will  move  in  that  direction,  up  or  down.  It  depends 
on  osmose  chiefly,  and  is  a  true  movement  from  cell  to  cell, 
not  like  the  rapid  movement  through  the  actual  substance  of 
the  walls.  In  the  Ohcrry  Laurel,  the  total  water  present  is 
63  per  cent.  Of  that  I  calculate  that  0  or  7  per  cent,  only  is 
water  of  transpiration,  and  in  rapid  movement,  while  .50  to  .")7 
is  in  slow  movement.  No  other  experiments  on  this  head  have 
been  made,  and,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  it  ought 
to  be  fully  investigated.  W.  R.  M'Nais. 

Royal  CuUcr/c  of  Science,  BiihVn. 


THUJA  GIGANTEA  AND  LIBOCEDRUS  DECURRENS. 
The  tree  which  is  oommouly  known  in  Vancouver  Island,  British 
Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Oregon 
as  "  the  Cedar,"  is  Thuja  gigantea  of  Nnttall  ("Rocky  Mountain 
Plants,"  p.  52,  and  Smith's  edition  of  Nuttall's  "  Sylva,"  p.  102). 
The  "  Pencil  Cedar"  of  the  same  region  is  a  species  of  Juniperus 
allied  to,  but  distinct  from,  J.  virginiana,  which  I  lirst  described 
under  the  name  of  J.  Henryana,  in  houour  of  one  of  the  first  of 
Scottish  amateur  horticultni'ists — Mr.  I.  Anderson. Henry,  of  Wood- 
end.  In  California  Thuja  gigantea  is  also  called  "  the  Cedar,"  but 
to  distinguish  it  from  Libocedrus  decurrens,  Torr.,  which  is  some, 
times  fonnd  in  company  with  it,  and  is  called  "  The  Red  Cedar," 
it  is  known  in  that  State,  curiously  enough,  as  "  the  White  Cedar." 
Parlatore's  synonymy  is  here,  as  in  most  cases,  quite  correct.  Libo. 
cedrus  decurrens,  as  will  at  once  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  glance  at  Torrey's  excellent  figure  in  his  "  Planta3 
Premontana)"  ("  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  vol.  vi., 
pp.  7,  S,  pi.  iii.),  is  entirely  different  from  Thuja  gigantea,  with 
which  Mr.  Gordon  has  strangely  confounded  it  in  his  "  Pinetum," 
p.  105,  and  supplement,  p.  102.  It  is  also  the  Thuja  Craigana  of 
the  Oregon  Committee  (or  rather,  of  Professor  Balfour,  who  pub- 
lished in  a  private  brochure  a  very  good  figure  of  the  tree).  The 
error  of  confounding  it  with  T.  gigantea  I  pointed  out  in  one  of  my 
published  letters  to  Mr.  Anderson. Henry  long  before  Parlatore  did, 
and  have  since,  in  various  publications  in  the  English  and  German 
languages,  kept  it  up.  Thuja  Menziesii  is  only  a  synonym  of  T. 
gigantea,  being  so  named  by  Douglas  in  ignorance  of  the  prior 
ptiblication  of  Nuttall,  but  afterwards  he  withdrew  the  name.  T. 
Lobbii  is  also  the  same  species,  or  at  best  only  a  very  slight  variety. 
Now,  as  regards  their  distribution,  T.  gigantea  is  very  common  in 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  and 
Northern  Oregon  to  the  west  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains. 
To  the  southward  it  is  far  from  common,  and  in  California  is  a  rare 
tree ;  while  to  the  east  of  the  Cascade  range  it  is  only  occasionally 
met  with  (generally  in  a  scrubby  form)  in  the  damp  dells  and  river 
bottoms,  but  far  departed  from  its  pristine  glory  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Columbia  or  Fraser  Rivers.  It  is  not  found  at  any  con. 
siderable  height  on  the  Pacific  seaboard ;  but  on  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  towards  th=i  Rocky  Mountains,  it  rises  to  a  good 
elevation,  being  found  in  Utah  at  a  great  altitude  on  that  range. 
Libocedrus  decurrens  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  geographical  range 
from  about  44'  to  at  least  33'  N.E.  and  westward  to  the  Sierras  and 
Cascade  Mountains.  It  does  not  seem  to  go  further  east  than  these 
mountains.  The  tree  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to 
5,000  feet  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California ;  but  further  north, 
wards  in  Oregon  it  grows  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  as  men. 
tioned  in  my  letter,  quoted  by  your  correspondent.  I  did  not 
find  the  tree  north  of  Eugene,  in  Oregon  (latitude  44'  2'  4i" 
North),  and  during  my  journey  across  the  Cascades,  a  little 
southward  of  this  point,  I  found  it  abundant  here  and  there  in  the 
valleys,  but  very  scarce  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  Again, 
in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  I  saw  a  few  trees,  and  one  or  two  in 
Josephine  county,  near  Kerbyville,  and  southward,  in  the  Siskeyon 
Mountains,  it  is  quite  common.  Nowhere,  when  I  saw  it,  did  I  see 
any  Thuja  gigantea,  and,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  T.  gigantea  is 
a  rare  tree  where  this  is  common,  or,  indeed,  begins  to  appear ;  and 
further  north,  in  Northern  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Vancouver 
Island,  .and  British  Columbia,  Libocedrus  is  as  unknowm  as  in  Eng. 
land.  The  names  of  trees  given  by  tourists  or  travellers  in  the 
North. west  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  these  nsnally  are  in 
most  countries.  Indeed,  I  know  no  book  on  the  region  in  question 
where  the  names  of  the  trees  are  correctly  given,  and  in  one  or  two 
the  ignorance  displayed  is  almost  miraculous — almost  as  much  so  as 
the  ridiculous  errors  in  locality  circulated  by  the  labels  attached  to 
most  ConiferEB  grown  in  Pineta  in  this  country.  North. west  America 
is  an  immense  region,  possessing  all  climates.  Lower  California  is 
almost  tropical,  while  in  Upper  California  there  is  perpetual  snow. 
The  coast  chmate  of  British  Columbia  is  mild,  that  of  the  interior 


very  cold  in  winter  ;  the  coast  climate,  however,  varies  much, 
according  to  latitude,  &c.  Finally,  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  name 
White  Cedar  is  sometimes  applied  in  Oregon  to  KeUogg's  Cnpressas 
fragrans,  which  is,  however,  generally  known  by  the  names  of 
Ginger  Pine,  Port  Orford  Cedar,  or  by  the  more  indefinite  one  of 
Oregon  Cedar.  Thujopsis  borealis,  Fischer  (Chamaicyparis  nntkaensis 
of  Spach,  Cupressus  nutkionsis  of  Lambert),  is  also  known  on  the 
north.west  coast  by  the  name  of  the  Yellow  Cedar  or  Vellow  Cypress. 
It  is,  however,  a  much  loss  common  tree  than  any  of  the  others 
named. 

I  have  given  a  very  full  history  of  these  trees  in  my  "  Monograph 
of  the  Coniferous  genu-f  Thuja,  Linn.,  and  of  the  North  American 
species  of  the  genus  Libocedrus,  Endl."  (Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinburgh, 
vol.  ix.,  part  2).  However,  in  case  your  correspondent  is  not  able  to 
see  it,  would  you  allow  me  to  append  to  this  already  too  lengthy 
memorandum  the  following  synonymy  of  Thuja  gigantea  and  Libo- 
cedrus decurrens : — 

Thuja  gifjantea.,  Nuttall  (I.  c) ;  Gardeners'  Monthly  Hort.  Advertiser 
(Philadelphia),  June,  1859  (good  figures);  Spach,  Hist.  Veg.  Phan.  xi., 
p.  342  (End.  Syn.  Dougl.)  ;  Endl.  Syn.  Conif.,  p.  52 ;  Lindl.  and  Gordon, 
Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  v.,  p.  200;  Cooper,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Terr.,  p.  21,  and 
p.  2G5  ;  Newberry,  Trees  of  Oregon,  in  P.  R.  Survey,  n.  (Williamson's 
Report),  pp.  5G,  5/  (fig.  22, — good)  ;  Lyall,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.,  p.  144; 
Hook.  PI.  Bor.  Am.  ii.,  p.  1G5  ;  Cavriere,  Traite  (^jarfoa),  p.  105,  Jkc. — 
Thuja  Meuziesii,  Dougl.  MS. ;  Carriere  {jiartiin),  p.  106;  Gordon's  Pine- 
tum, p.  323. — T.  Lobbii,  Hort.  "T.  Craigana  et  T.  gigantea,"  R.  Br. 
(Campst.),  (fide  Gordon  et  Carriere)  hi  Uteris,  1863 — 1865  ;  pnstea 
"  T.  gigantea"  olim.  T.  Nuttaliana,  "Dougl."  {teste  Gordon,  Supp., 
p.  102).  ?  Abies  microphylla,  Rafinesque,  Atlantic  Journal,  p.  119. 

if utnral  varieties. — (a)  var. plicata. — Thuja  pUcata,  Don., Hort.  Cantab., 
"ed.  6,  p.  249,  &o. ;  Thuja  occidentalis  pUcata,  Lond.  Encyc.,  Trees, 
p.  1110,  f.  2108 ;  Thuja  Warreana,  Borth.  Cat.,  1837.  The  T.  plicata 
variegata,  var.  panachee  of  M.  Carriere,  is  a  sub-variety  which  has  sported 
in  cultivation,  (b)  var.  microcarpa,  R.  Br.  (Campst.)  ;  Thuja  nova  species, 
No.  273,  R.  Br.  (Campst.)  in  "  Farmer,"  May  16,  1868. 

Libocedrus  derurrens,  Torv.  in  "Plants  Fremontanai"  Q- c),  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Hort.  Advertiser (Z.c), figure  good;  &c. — Thuja  Craigana 
Greg.  Comm.  (Balf.)  in  "  Description  of  Conif  erse  CoUectedby  Mr.  Jeffrey', 
(private  distrib.),  plate  (good);  Lindley  in  Gard.  Chron.  1854,  p.  53* 
Libocedrus  Craigana,  Hort.  ;  Liboced7"us  gigantea,  Hort.  ;  L.  glauca 
Hort.  (Laws.)  ?  Thuja  gigantea,  Carr,  1.  c,  p.  105  (partim)  ;  Gordon, 
I.  c,  p.  321,  et  Supp.  102  (partini).     Cupressus,  No.  750,  Jeffrey's  MS. 

Of  the  latter  there  are  no  natural  varieties,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
I  have  seen  two  cultivated  ones,  "  T.  gigantea  divaricata "  and 
"  T.  gigantea  glauca,"  but  they  do  not  require  notice. — R.  Broion,  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

[The  above  interesting  letter  clears  away  the  confusion  that  has 
existed  between  two  of  our  noblest  trees,  one  of  which,  T.  gigantea, 
has,  we  are  satisfied,  suffered  much  from  not  being  known  by  its  right 
name.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Large  Oriental  Plane. — A  noble  specimen  of  ttis  Plane — dense,  spreading, 
and  well-shaped — is  trrowina:  in  the  garden  belonginc^  to  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  75  yarrls  in  circumference,  the  bole  being  H  feet  round  at  the 
ground,  and  of  about  equal  thickness  to  the  branches.  There  is  also  in  tMs 
garden  a  remarkably  fine  English  Elm. — J.  J.  Chateh. 

Large  Western  Plane-— In  the  Fellows'  garden  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  Platan  us  occidentalis.  At  12feetfi'om  the  ground  the  trunk 
is  divided  into  two  huge  limbs,  and  at  a  foot  from  the  ground  the  diameter  of  the 
bole  is  5  feet.  In  this  garden  are  also  two  fine  Chestnuts,  a  good  specimen  of 
Ailantus,  and  until  recently  two  spreading  specimens  of  Comus  mascnla, 
which,  to  make  way  for  alterations,  have  unfortunately  been  mutilated. 
— J.  J.  Chater. 

Large  Mistletoe  Plants.— The  parish  of  Curland  in  this  county  (Somerset) 
abounds  in  Mistletoe,  antl  some  branches  I  have  had  have  been  so  large  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  notice  them.  At  Christmas,  1870,  I  got  a  bough  weigh- 
ing'26  lbs.,  full  of  berries.  At  Christmas,  1371,  I  got  two,  one  weighing  10  lbs., 
without  berries,  the  other  S  lbs.,  with  a  great  many  berries.  This  last  Christmas 
I  again  got  two  specimens,  one  weighings  lbs.,  the  other  7  lbs.,  both  covered  with 
berries.  Are  not  these,  especially  the  first,  unusually  large  ?  It  looked  like  a 
tree  hung  up  in  my  small  lUning-room. — C. 

The  Ailantus  as  a  Street  Tree.— There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  Ailantus 
should  not  be  planted  on  the  roadside  for  shade,  that  is,  so  exceedingly  disagree- 
able is  the  odour  of  the  young  wood  and  flowers  of  this  tree,  that  while  it  is  in 
blossom  the  atmosphere  for  a  long  distance  from  the  trees  is  filled  with  this 
intensely  sickening  odour.  That  it  grows  rapidly  whUe  the  tree  is  young  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  this  is  its  only  redeeming  quality.  It  thrives  in  poor  soil,  and 
for  getting  a  rapid  growth  in  five  or  sis  years  on  this  character  of  soil,  where 
no  one  can  be  annoyed  by  its  odour,  the  Ailantus  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
best  trees  to  plant. — New  Tork  Tribune. 

Names  of  Cypresses-— Kindly  tell  me  who  Mr.  Comey  and  Mr.  Gowen  were, 
after  whom  Cupressus  Corneyana,  and  C.  Goveniana  were  named,  and  oblige. 
Alpha.  [Cupressus  Goveniana  was  so  named  by  me  in  the  Journal  of  the  Roj-al 
Horticultural  Society  in  1843.  in  compliment  to  James  Robert  Gowen,  Esfl.,  the 
originator  of  many  fine  hardy  hybrid  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  at  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon's,  at  Highclere.  Cupressus  Corneyana  was  so  named  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  in  1850,  after  Mr.  J.  Comey,  a 
China  merchant,  who  brought  it  and  several  other  plants  from  China,  and  dis- 
posed of  them  to  Mr.  Knight.  It  is  the  true  weeping  Cypress  of  China. 
— Geobge  GoBDoy, 
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CLIMATE  AND  VEGETATION. 

BY  ALEXANDER  BUCHAN,  M.A. 
Meteorology  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  if  not  so  closely  allied 
in  the  order  of  the  sciences  to  botany  as  is  zoology,  is  yet  beyond 
all  question  the  science  that  deals  with  those  influences  and  condi. 
tions  which  most  powerfully  affect  vegetable  life.  It  is  thus  the 
science  which  is  practically  linked  the  closest  with  botany.  I  there- 
fore propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  make  some  remarks  on 
climate  and  weather,  relative  to  the  geoofraphical  distribution  of 
jjlants ;  and  I  am  the  more  induced  to  do  so,  having  completed  cer- 
tain inquiries  regarding  prevailing  winds  and  rainfall,  which  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  this  subject.  In  a  singularly  lucid  paper, 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  December  1S17, 
Decandolle  endeavoured  to  trace  the  causes  which  limit  vegetable 
species  towards  the  north,  in  Europe,  and  similar  regions.  As  re- 
spects temperature  in  its  relation  to  this  limit  of  the  distribution  of 
plants,  the  result  he  arrived  at  was,  that  "every  species,  having  its 
northern  limit  in  central  or  noi'thern  Europe,  advances  as  far  as  it 
finds  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  heat,  calculated  from  that  day  of  the 
year  when  a  certain  mean  temperature  commences  to  the  day 
when  that  mean  temperature  terminates."  This  law  is  applied 
with  great  ingenuity  in  explanation  of  the  northern  limit  of 
Alyssum  calycinum,  Euonymus  europa3U3,  and  Dianthns  Carthusia- 
norum  ;  and  without  doubt,  the  method  of  expressing  by  an  arithme. 
tical  formula  the  limits  of  species  may  well  be  regarded  as  forming 
an  epoch  in  geographical  botany,  inasmuch  as  it  points  out  how  this 
great  department  of  natural  science  may  bo  placed  on  a  strictly 
scientific  basis.  The  operation  of  this  law  can  be  best  investigated 
with  reference  to  Wheat,  the  Vine,  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Tea-plant,  and 
other  cultivated  species ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  being  as  far  as 
possible  protected  by  man,  they  have  the  limits  of  their  distribution 
determined  almost  exclusively  by  climatic  conditions. 

Boussingault  examined  the  distribution  of  Wheat  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  required  8248"  F. 
from  the  time  it  begins  to  grows  in  spring  for  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  seed;  and,  moreover,  that  this  heat  must  be  partitioned  so  as 
to  secure  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  58"  during  the  develop, 
ment  and  maturing  of  the  seed.  This  minimum  amount  of  heat 
required  for  the  maturing  of  their  seeds  is  a  vital  consideration.  We 
have  proved  in  Scotland  that  a  mean  temperature  of  56°  during  this 
critical  period,  with  the  average  sunshine  and  rainfall  of  the  Scottish 
summer,  is  sufficient  to  ripen  Wheat  properly.  Not  only  so,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  Wheat  crop  of  186-1  ripened  well  with  only  an 
average  temperature  of  51"4*'.  In  that  year,  however,  the  sunshine 
,was  much  above  the'average,  and  the  mean  of  the  daily  maximum 
temperature  was  high — being  as  high  as  in  August  1861,  when  the 
mean  temperature  was  57'4°.  It  is  probable  that  the  longer  time 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  in  Scotland,  as  compared  with  Germany 
and  France,  renders  the  ripening  of  this  cereal  possible  with  a  lower 
mean  temperature ;  and  when  this  is  combined  with  a  clear  dry 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  a  blazing  scorching  sunshine,  grain  of 
excellent  quality  is  ripened,  though  this  mean  temperature  rise  no 
higher  than  5-t'4''.  From  this  it  is  clear,  that  in  regarding  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  bringing  of  plants  to  maturity,  it  is 
not  mean  temperature  merely,  but  the  way  in  which  this  vital  ele. 
ment  is  distributed  through  the  day  and  the  night,  particularly  at 
the  critical  periods  of  the  plant's  growth,  which  must  be  considered. 
A  high  mean  temperature,  with  little  variation,  implies  a  compara- 
tively low  day  temperature  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moderately 
low  mean  temperature,  with  a  large  daily  range,  implies  a  high  day 
temperature ;  so  that  a  climate  with  a  comparatively  low  mean 
temperatui'e  may  yet  afford  the  warmth  required  in  carrying  on  the 
higher  functions  of  the  plant,  which  another  climate  of  a  higher  mean 
temperature  could  not  supply. 

Now,  that  which  in  the  highest  degree  determines  the  mode  in 
which  temperature  is  partitioned  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  is  the  amount  of  cloud  and  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  we  must  look  to  the  rainfall 
through  the  months  of  the  year  as  furnishing  the  best  available  key. 
The  rainfall  affects  plants  directly  through  the  nourishment  it 
conveys  to  them,  and  indirectly  through  the  state  of  the  sky,  which 
its  amount  or  absence  implies.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  influence  of 
the  rainfall  on  vegetation,  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  supposing 
it  to  be  co-ordinate  with  that  of  temperature.  Whatever  the  law  may 
be  which  expresses  the  atmospheric  conditions  that  determine  the 
limits  of  the  growth  of  species,  it  must  Include  in  its  function  both 
the  heat  and  the  moisture  of  the  air.  Decandolle  deduced  the  law 
from  the  distribution  of  species  over  a  region  whose  climates  are 
marked  off  from  each  other  rather  by  variations  of  temperature  than 
of  moisture.  He  then  endeavoured  to  extend  it  so  as  to  account  for 
the  distribution  of  the  Floras  of  other  regions,  the  climates  of  which 
may  be  characterised   either  as  moist  at  all  seasons,  or   subject 


to  marked  variations  of  moisture  at  stated  seasons.  Perhaps  not  the 
least  valuable  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  him  is  the  negative  one 
stated  in  these  words  : — "  On  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  limits  appeared  so  often  determined  by  the  humidity,  or  by  causes 
still  unknown,  that  the  operations  of  temperature  always  escaped  my 
calculations." 

It  may  be  predicted  that  when  the  limits  of  speciea  have  been 
drawn  with  some  exactness  for  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  the 
region  from  which  Decandolle  took  his  examples,  they  will  be  found 
to  coincide  with  no  mere  temperature  lines,  however  calculated  and 
determined  ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  much  greater  differences  in  tho 
climates  of  this  region  than  are  generally  supposed,  as  regards  tho 
rainfall,  particularly  in  the  manner  of  its  distribution  over  tho  year. 
Thus,  to  take  one  point  only,  the  time  of  the  annual  maximum 
rainfall  occurs  over  a  large  portion  of  Franco  and  neighbouring 
regions  in  May  ;  in  the  south  of  Austria,  south  of  Prussia,  and  south 
of  Russia,  in  June ;  in  Germany  and  centre  of  Russia,  in  July  ;  and  in 
the  north  of  Russia,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  in 
August — differences  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  many  vegetable  functions,  and  consequently  on  the  area  of 
distribution  of  many  species  over  these  regions.  As  regards  perennial 
species,  especially  treefj  and  shrubs,  the  limit  of  their  distribution  Is 
in  many  cases  determined  by  the  absolutely  lowest  temperatures 
that  occur.  In  connection  with  this  point,  the  great  frost  of  Christmas 
1860  gave  very  striking  illustration.  These  minimum  temperatures 
are'  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  latitude,  but  they  are 
more  particularly  brought  about  by  the  state  of  the  sky,  .and  they 
occur  in  greatest  intensity  in  cei  tain  situations.  If  the  climate  be 
characterised  by  a  dry  calm  atmosphere  and  clear  skies,  tho  loss  of 
heat  by  terrestrial  i-adiation  during  the  nights  in  winter  Is  rapid  and 
great,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  falls  correspondingly  low. 
On-ing  to  the  greater  density,  and  consequently  greater  weight  of  the 
layer  of  colder  air  in  contact  with  the  ground,  currents  of  air  set  in 
down  the  slopes  of  the  country  whose  surface  is  being  cooled,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  water,  and  settles  in  the  low. lying  situations. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  just  in  such  situations  where  the 
destructive  effects  of  frost  are  greatest  on  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  distribution  of  plants  is 
twofold : — 1.  A  temperature  ranging  between  certain  limits  is 
required  for  the  proper  development  of  each  species,  especially  for 
the  maturing  of  its  seed ;  if  the  mean  temperature  falls  below 
this,  a  condition  vital  to  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  wanting, 
and  if  it  rises  above  it  an  injurious  influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
well-being  of  the  plant.  2.  If  the  temperature  falls  below  a  certain 
point,  which  point  probably  differs  with  each  species,  the  plant  is 
killed,  either  by  the  freezing  of  its  juices,  and  the  consequent  rupture 
of  its  tissues,  or  in  some  other  way  not  yet  understood.  Occasional 
high  temperatures  are  less  injurious,  because  they  only  temporarily 
affect  the  welfare,  instead  of  proving  destructive  to  the  life  of  the 
individual.  The  relation  of  moisture  to  plants  is  analogous  to  that 
of  temperature.  A  certain  amount  is  required,  whether  supplied  in 
the  form  of  rain  or  dew,  or  abstracted  from  the  invisible  vapours  of 
the  air  by  the  plant  itself,  between  the  limits  of  which  the  plant  will 
live  and  thrive.  If  the  supply  falls  below  the  limit,  orrises  above  it, 
the  vital  functions  are  interfered  with,  and  so  far  as  the  species  is 
concerned,  the  conditions  of  its  existence  are  there  wanting.  Now, 
what  we  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  is  this :  Of  these  two 
conditions — heat  and  moisture — we  have  presented  to  us  in  the 
distribution  of  rain  a  body  of  facts  which  leads,  where  intelligently 
interpreted,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  in  the  facts  of  the 
distribution  of  temperature.  It  is  not  merely  the  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  daily  and  annual  fluctuations  of  the  temperature  of  a  country 
^phich  may  be  inferred  from  its  rainfall ;  it  is  not  merely  the  more 
important  consequences  which  immediately  reult  to  the  plants  from 
a  change  in  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  thati  from  a  correspondino' 
change  in  its  temperature ;  but  what  particularly  concerns  the  dis- 
ti'ibutiou  of  plants  Is  this  vital  distinction  between  temperature  and 
rainfall,  as  regards  their  geographical  distribution,  viz.,  climates 
merge  into  each  other,  as  respects  temperature,  by  comparatively  nice 
gradations  ;  whereas  the  most  diverse  climates,  as  regards  moisture 
or  dryness,  are  frequently  quite  contiguous  to  each  other,  beinc 
placed,  as  it  were,  sharply  side  by  side. 

It  is  to  the  prevailing  winds  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of 
the  rainfall,  and  the  broad  principles  of  the  connection  are  these  : — 
1.  When  the  prevailing  wind  has  previously  traversed  a  large  extent 
of  ocean,  the  rainfall  is  moderately  large.  2.  If  the  winds  are  at  the 
same  time  advancing  into  colder  regions,  the  rainfall  Is  largely 
Increased ;  and  if  a  range  of  mountains  lie  across  their  onward  path, 
the  rainfall  Is  also  thereby  largely  increased  on  the  side  facing  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  reduced  over  the  regions  lying  on  the  other 
aide.  3.  If  the  winds,  though  arriving  from  the  ocean,  have  traversed 
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a  considerable  extent  of  it,  the  rainfall  is  not  large.     4.  If  the  winds, 
even  though  having  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  ocean,  yet 
on   arriving  at   tbo  land  proceed  into   lower   latitudes,  or   regions 
markedly  warmer,  the  rainfall  is  small  or  nil. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

CROTON    UNDULATUM. 
Of  the  many  species  of  Crotoii  under  cultivation  this  m.iy  be 
safely  regarded  as  one  of  the  best.     It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
Sea     Islands, 
whence  it  was  in- 
troduced    by    the 
late  Mr.   J.  Gould 
Veitch.     The  peti- 
oles of  the  leaves 
are  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in 
length,    thickened 
and  green  at  both 
extremities,       and 
purplish     in     the 
centre  ;     the    leaf 
blade  is  from  7  to  9 
inches  long,  and  2 
inches     wide,    ob- 
long -acuminate, 
tapering    at    both 
ends,  and  the  mar- 
gins    are     beauti- 
fully undulated  or 
waved.       Mature 
leaves  have  a  dark 
metallic    green 
ground,  beautifully 
spotted     with     ir- 
regular blotches  of 
crimson,  which  are 
visible  on  the  under 
side,      but      much 
paler  than  on  the 
upper  surface.  Tlie 
midrib    and    veins 
on  the  upper  side 
are    of    a    purple 
colour,  and   green 
on  the  under  side. 
Young    leaves  are 
green,     blotched 
with   yellow,    but, 
as     maturity     ap- 
proaches, the  green 
becomes     darker, 
and      the     yellow 
changes    to   crim- 
son.     The     plant 
itself     is    compact 
yet      graceful      in 
habit,  and  forms  a 
pretty      ornament 
for  a  dinner  table. 
Mr.    Ward,    gar- 
dener    to     F.    G. 
Wilkins ,  E  sq . ,  Ley- 
ton,  got  a  plant  of  this  Croton  last  winter,  nicely  rooted  in 
a  small  pot  from  which  he  shifted  it  on  into  larger  ones  as  re- 
quired.    He  kept  it  near  the  glass  in  a  moist  stove,  and  gave 
it   a  little   bottom  heat.     The  compost  used  for  it   was  two 
parts  loam  and  one  of  peat  with  an  ordinary  admixture  of 
silver-sand.     This  plant  is  now  eighteen  months  old  from  the 
cutting,  and  has  made  during  the  past  summer  five  shoots, 
four  of  which  measure  individually  nearly  4  feet  in   length. 
Indeed,  since  last  year  its  growth  more  resembles  that  of  a 
vigorous  growing,  broad-leaved  Willow  than  that  of  one  of  our 
most  interesting  ornamental  tropical  plants.     The  foliage  is 
marvellously  rich  and  brilliant,  and  the  young   wood  well 


ripened.  Before  the  end  of  another  twelve  mouths,  therefore, 
this  plant  will  bo  ready  to  take  its  place  amongst  a  collection 
of  largo  specimens  of  fine  foliaged  stove  plants  at  our  exhibi- 
tions. When  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  tabic,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  encourage  bushy  growth.  W.  F. 


Croton  nndulatuna. 


SIZES  OP  VASES  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 
I  SHOULD  feel   extremely  obliged  to  "  W.  T.  P."   if  he  would  give 
his  opinion  upon  the  following    questions    relating  to  table  deco- 
rations.      Supposing    three    epergnes,    with    trumpets,    are    used 

for  a  table  12  feet 
by  6  feet,  what 
height  should  they 
be  ?  Should  the 
centre  one  be  the 
highest,  and,  if  so, 
how  much  higher 
than  the  two  end 
ones  ?  Should  there 
be  other  stands  of 
flowers  in  or  about 
the  centre,  and  if  so, 
how  high  ?  Also, 
how  high  should  the 
small  glasses  be 
around  the  sides  of 
the  vase,  and  how 
many  of  them  would 
be  required  for  a 
table  the  size  I  have 
named  ?  and  what  is 
the  best  shape  for 
the  purpose  ? 

T.  W. 
[I  have  mucli  plea- 
sure in  replj'ing  to 
the  enquiries  of 
"T.W.,"who,  Ihave 
ascertained,  when 
using  the  word 
"  epergne,"  means 
what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  "  March 
stand,"  that  is,  a 
straight  stem  of 
glass  standing  in  a 
flat  dish  and  sup- 
porting another  flat 
dish  on  its  top.  This 
March  stand,  with  a 
trumpet.shaped  vase 
in  the  top  dish,  is  the 
form  of  I'eceptacle 
for  flowers,  of  which 
"T.  W."  proposes  to 
place  three  upon  a 
dinner. table  12  feet 
long  by  6  feet  wide. 
The  central  one 
should  be  of  the 
following  propor- 
tions : — Lower  dish 
12  inches  diameter 
and  2  inches  deep  ; 
upper  dish  6  to  9 
inches  diameter,  and 
2  inches  deep ;  length 
of  stem  not  less 
than  22  inches ;  height  of  trumpet-vase  10  inches  or  more. 
The  two  other  stands  should  be  .alike,  but  the  proportions  should 
be  as  follows  : — Dishes,  same  as  for  the  central  stand,  or  rather 
smaller ;  length  of  stem  not  more  than  8  inches  ;  height  of  trumpet, 
vase  not  less  than  11  inches',  and  very  slender.  If  "  T.  W." 
will  get  stands  made  of  these  dimensions,  he  will  find  that  flowers 
will  look  well  in  them,  and,  when  arranged,  will  not  intercept  the 
view  across  the  table.  The  centre  of  each  end-stand  should  be  placed 
2  feet  9  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  middle  stand.  If  the  lower 
dishes  of  these  three  stands  are  fringed  with  long  handsome  Fern 
fronds,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  put  on  the  table  any  other  stands 
or  vases  of  flowers,  excepting  a  coat-flower  in  front  of  every  gentle- 
man and  a  dress  bouquet  in  front  of  every  lady ;  and  these  should 
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be  in  small  tmmpet.vases  from  4  to  6  inches  high  ;  bat  if  the  lower 
dishes  are  sparinfrly  decorated,  there  will  be  room  for  four  vases,  to 
be  placed  about  21  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  sides.  These  four  may  be  of  any  form, 
provided  that  they  are  not  more  than  9  inches  high.  The  shape  that 
I  should  generally  use  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  a  trumpet-vase, 
either  standing  on  a  small  foot  or  standing  in  a  dish  about  6  or  7 
inches  diameter  ;  but  much  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
flowers  which  I  had  to  put  in  them. — W.  T.  P.] 


THE  ROMAN  MARSH  LANDS. 
I    AM   quite    convinced  that  malaria  arises  from  stagnant  waters, 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  at  little  depth.     I  also  grant  that 
the  presence  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  is  necessarj'  to  deve- 
lope  it.     I   also  believe  that  when  a  sheet  of  water  is  of  sufficient 
depth  it  is  no   longer   noxious.      A  commission,  of  which   I  am  a 
member,  is    now  studying   the  plans  for  draining  the  marshes  of 
Ostia  and  of  Maccarese,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.     It  is  proposed 
to  exhaust  them   by  steam-power,  which  we  consider  the  cheapest 
and  quickest  process  possible.     Of  course,  a  like  result  for  purifying 
the  air  might  be  obtained  by  deepening  the  waters  to  a  minimum  of 
one  metre  (40  inches).     I  say  one  metre,  because  in  our  climate  less 
would  be  insufficient,   and  even   with  that  aquatic  plants  of  rapid 
growth  would  require  constant  clipping.     When   I  add,   that  at  pre- 
sent the   greatest  depth   in   the  marshes  of   Ostia  is  only  31  inches, 
and  the  surface  to  be  drained  is  over  5,000  acres,  while  for  Maccarese 
only  a  few  hectares  are  more  than  one  metre  deep   on  a  surface  of 
10,000  acres,   it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  of  deepening  would  bo 
enormous,  even  admitting  that  the  dredgings  from  one  spot  should 
be  conveyed  to  fill  up  another.     It  had  also  been  proposed  to  "  warp" 
the  lower  parts  with  the  deposits  of  loam   from  the  Tiber,  and  thus 
attain  a  sufficient  slope  for  the  waters  to  run  off.     But,  apart   from 
the  difficulty  of  bringing   turbid  waters  to  the  marshes,  with  the 
limited  fall   of  the  Tiber  between  Rome  and  the  sea,   it  ha<i  been 
calculated  that  the  time   necessary  wonld  be   over  50   years,    and 
thus  only   future   generations   could    be  benefited.      Then,    it   had 
been  suggested  to  raise  the  surface  soil  by  bringing  down  earth  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.     That  would  be  practicable,  and  require  only 
a  Umited  time,  but  the  conveyance  of  30  millions  of  cubic  metres 
of  earth  over   a   mean  distance  of  2  J-  miles   would  cost  £1,800,000 
sterling  for  the  improvement  of  only  a  portion  of  the  Agro  Romano. 
It  is  therefore  determined  to  surround  the  marshes  by  a  circuit  of 
deep  trenches,  conducting  to  the  Tiber  and  to  the  Arone  the  upland 
drainage,  while  the  marshes,  of  which  the  bottom  in  many  points  is 
below  the  level  of   the   sea,  shall  be  drained  by  steam-engines,  as 
has  been  practised  in  Holland  and  also  in  Italy,  where  over  80,000 
acres  of  land  in  Polesina  and  the  Veronese  formerly  submerged  are 
now  reclaimed.     Here,  we  all  know,  that  when  a  marsh  is  drained 
either  by  trenching   or  by   pumping  the  first  year,  and  even    the 
second,     malaria     augments    and    subsequently     disappears    only 
gradually  by  cultivation  and  deep  subsoiling.     The  instance  quoted 
of  the  Lake   Agnano,   near  Naples,  proves  nothing   else.     Besides, 
malaria  is  very  capricious,  and  sometimes  diminishes  for  some  years, 
afterwards  to   reappear  under   a  new  form.     This  occurred  in  the 
Tuscan  llaremme,   where,   in  1861,  the  division  of  the  fresh  water 
from  the  salt  marshes  was  believed  to  have  vanquished  malaria,  while 
a  formidable  epidemic  of  fever  in  1863  showed  the  necessity  of  again 
recurring  to  warping,  after  all,  the  most  effective  process  of  improve- 
ment.    I  do  not  think  that  trees  absorb  malaria ;  this  is  shown  by 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  Agro  Romano,  which  are  well  wooded,  and 
yet  the  most  unwholesome.  Trees  may  form  a  curtain,  as  at  Ravenna, 
between  the  marshes  and  a  certain  tract  of  land  which  thus  remains 
sheltered.     But,  beyond  a  certain  distance  the  malaria  brought  by 
the  wind  resumes  the  ascendant.     In  my  report  I  purposely  abstained 
from  expressing   any  opinion  on  the  instrinsic  nature  of  malaria, 
simply  stating  the  various  theories  held  respecting  the   environs  of 
Rome.     So  long  as  it  is  admitted  to  originate  from  stagnant  waters, 
how  it  is  produced  matters  little.     But   the  meteorological  data  I 
have  collected  regarding  many  Italian  towns  may  hereafter  contribute 
to  elucidate  the  question.     The   higher  parts   of  the  Agro  Romano 
are  but  a  succession  of  knolls  and  hillocks,  intersected  by  ravines  and 
deep-set  torrent  beds.     I  do  not  expect  that  cultivation  alone  can 
purify  the  air,  but  it  will  dispose  of  the  numerous  small  springs  and 
puddles,  which  are  calculated  to  number  over  15,000,  and  which, 
although  each  very  small,  in  the  aggregate  powerfully  contribute  to 
maintain  malaria.     Cultivators  will  be  interested  in  removing  them, 
while  under  the  present  system  there  is  a  motive  to  foster  them,  as 
those  damp  patches  remain  verdant,  and  teed  the  cattle  long  after 
the  summer's  heat  has  parched  the  remainder  of  the  land.     Those 
who  believe  that  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  (not  necessarily  inherent 
to   extensive   landholding)   should  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 


Roman  Campagna,  err  in  thinking  it  a  flat  and  level  plain.     In  point///    , 
of  fact,  there  is  no  level  country,  excepting  just  along  the  sea  shore     v5f>, 
and  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Tiber.     All  the  rest  is  undulating  and         V 
hilly.     In  this  part  some   deep  soil    may  be  found   near  the   river'  -„ 
courses,  but  the  crests  on  the  knolls  have  only  a  few  inches  of  earth      /?  , 
spread  over  the  solid   volcanic   tufo,  the  surface  being   everywhere         ■^i 
sharply  inclined.      In  our  climate  only  hand  labour  can   properly 
deal  with  hilly  slopes,  and  those  of  the  Agro  Romano  must  be  planted   .^^,-»« 
with  Vines,  Olives,  Figs,  Almonds,  and  Oranges,  as  (except  the  last, 
which  are  of  modern  introduction)   they  were  in  ancient  days ;  only 
such  cultivation  requires  a  dense  population,  which  now  is  kept  away 
by  malaria.  The  drainage  of  the  large  marshes  must  first  begin  to  purity 
the  atmosphere  ;  next,   the  present  system  of  agriculture   may  be 
gradually  modified,   keeping  in  the  plains  extensive  cultivation  im- 
proved by  modern  appliances  ;  after  that,  planting  may  begin  ou  the 
hills,  which,  little  by  little,  will  absorb  the  watery  percolations  and 
still  further  improve  the  air.     Thus  in  course  of  time  we  may  see  the 
Roman  Campagna  restored  to  cultivation  like  some   other  parts  of 
Italy — tor  instance,  the  neighbourhood  of  Novara. — M.  Pareto. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Flower  Garden. — Little  can  be  done  in  this  department  whilst 
the  weather  continues  so  winterly.  Protection  should  be  given  to 
all  plants  likely  to  suffer,  owing  to  their  unseasonable  advancemen 
in  growth.  The  finer  kinds  of  Roses,  especially  standards,  should 
have  their  tops  tied  loosely  together  and  protected  with  some  sprigs 
of  broom.  For  herbaceous  plants  a  layer  of  rough  leaf-mould,  tan, 
cocca-nut  fibre,  or  similar  material  should  be  applied  around  their 
necks  and  over  their  roots,  taking  care,  however,  before  applying  it 
to  remove  the  snow.  Beds  containing  Lilies  and  other  bulbous 
roots  should  also  have  a  coating  of  the  same  material  or  of  rotten 
manure  placed  over  them.  The  mo.-st  tender  kinds  of  shrubs  and 
Conifers  should  have  some  dry  Fern  strewed  over  them  ;  clean 
straw  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  apt  to  harbour 
mice.  Broom,  Fern,  and  mats  form  the  best  protectors,  the  latter 
being  supported  ou  stakes.  Snow  should  be  removed  from  the 
branches  of  choice  trees  or  shrubs,  more  especially  those  of  Conifers 
and  other  Evergreens,  which  it  is  apt  to  break.  All  newly  planted 
trees  and  shrnbs  should  have  sti'ong  but  neat  stakes  affixed  to  them. 
Pruning  in  general  should  bo  discontinued  for  a  time  until  the 
weather  takes  a  more  favourable  turn. 

Conservatories. — These  are  now  gay  with  Dutch  bulbs.  Cycla- 
mens, Chinese  Primroses,  Cinerarias,  Ciimellias,  Azaleas,  forced 
shrubs,  Epaorises,  Heaths,  Acacias,  and  a  few  other  plants.  The 
pretty  water-plant,  Aponogeton  distachyon  is  in  full  flower,  both  in 
the  coolest  part  of  the  greenhouse  and  also  in  cold  frames;  it  is  so 
easily  grown,  too,  that  a  large  inverted  bell-glass,  or  flower-pot  or  pan 
with  all  holes  stopped  up,  forms  a  sufficient  home  for  it.  Pot,  cut 
back,  and  start  into  growth  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  greenhouse, 
some  Fuchsias  and  Lemon. scented  Verbenas.  Some  Cineraria  seed 
may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  to  furnish  flowers  late  in  autumn  ;  and 
young  Cyclamens  may  be  pricked  off  into  pots  or  pans.  Mignonette 
should  now  be  sown  in  pots  for  early  blooming  ;  plants  of  it  that  are 
up  should  be  thinned,  and  Tree-Mignonette  should  be  trained  and  tied 
into  proper  form.  Pelargoniums  may  be  shifted  and  placed  in  a 
warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse.  Tropmolums  should  be  trained 
twice  a  week,  and,  as  soon  as  their  flower-buds  are  well  set,  weak 
manure  water  may  be  freely  given  to  them.  Remove  dead  foliage 
from  Carnations  in  pots,  and  stir  and  top-dress  the  soil.  Divide  and  re- 
pot plants  of  Isolepis  gracilis,  aud  place  them  for  a  time  in  a  moist 
heat.  Selaginellas  may  also  be  separated,  and  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  good  ad- 
mixture of  sharp  sand.  Borders  of  these  little  plants  may  also  be 
renovated.  It  a  good  stock  of  seedling  Ferns  is  at  hand,  one  or  two 
of  a  sort  may  be  stuck  into  a  pot  containing  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ; 
they  hide  the  surface  soil,  and  render  the  pots  more  pleasing  in 
appearance.  Greenhouse  Ferns  should  be  kept  as  dormant  as  pos- 
sible yet,  especially  such  as  are  deciduous,  and  also  hardy  Ferns  in 
pots,  but  a  dust-dry  condition  is  injurious. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden.— While  the  snow  lasts 
little  can  be  done  out-of-doors.  Soil  cannot  be  turned  up  with 
advantage,  neither  can  seeds  be  sown.  Even  the  planting  of  early 
Potatoes,  which  is  a  matter  that  now  requires  attention,  had  better 
be  delayed  tor  a  short  time.  If  Potatoes  must  be  had  very  early, 
start  the  sets  indoors,  placing  them  thickly  on  light  soil,  and  in  a 
fortnight  hence  or  thereabouts  transfer  them  to  a  warm  border, 
facing  the  south  if  possible,  and  where  the  soil  is  rather  light.  To 
prevent  snow  or  frost  from  locking  up,  as  it  were,  vegetables 
required   for  every-day   consumption,  rank    litter  must    be    freely 
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strewed  over  them.  Scnapo  off  the  snow  from  a  portion  of  tho 
Celery  ridges,  and  apply  0  inches  or  so  of  litter  thereon,  so  that  no 
delay  may  bo  occasioned  in  getting  up  the  crop.  For  tho  same 
purpose  remove  tho  suovv  from  amongst  a  portion  of  tho  Leek  crop,  and 
place  some  litter  between  the  rows.  A  bed  of  Parsley  should  bo  hooped 
over  expressly  for  winter  use,  and  immediately  on  the  appe!ir.ancB  of 
frost  some  Pea-s^-akes,  evergreen  boughs,  mats,  or  any  other  material 
at  hand,  should  bo  thrown  over  the  hoops ;  and  should  very  severe 
frost  set  in,  some  Fern  should  even  be  placed  over  the  whole.  Somo 
Chives  for  early  use  may  likewise  be  protected  ;  also  some  Parsnips 
and  Jerusalem  Artichokes ;  in  fact,  the  two  latter  should  bo  lifted 
altogether,  the  first  to  be  stored  and  the  room  given  to  other  crops, 
the  last  to  be  replanted.  Turn  manure  heaps  at  the  same  time, 
saving  the  roughest  litter  for  protecting  vegetables  and  for  covering 
frames ;  the  more  decayed  part  can  be  used  for  spring  cropping. 
Manure  and  leaves  for  hot-beds  should  also  bo  turned  and  well  mixed 
together.  Tools  should  bo  repaired,  baskets  mended,  canvas  screens 
for  protecting  fruit  trees  pnt  in  order,  nets  for  placing  over  seeds 
got  ready  for  that  purpose,  and  many  other  things  done  for  which 
time  cannot  be  spared  hereafter. 

loe-houses. — These  may  now  be  filled.  Whatever  may  be  their 
form  the  following  points  must  be  observed,  viz., — thorough  drainage, 
the  outlet  being  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  and  linings  of  clean  dry  and 
non-conducting  materials  ;  over  the  floor,  which  should  be  firm  and 
level,  should  be  put  some  faggots  or  a  wooden  grating  to  prevent  the 
ice  from  touching  the  floor,  which  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
of  the  ice  ;  therefore,  faggots  covered  with  straw,  being  non-conduct- 
ing substances,  ai'e  useful  in  such  a  position  and  are  also  essential  for 
drainage.  The  sides  of  the  pit,  house,  or  cone  should  be  protected 
from  the  external  atmosphere  by  a  thick  and  close  lining  of  clean 
straw.  Heather,  or  Fern,  and  the  top  should  be  covered  or  thatched 
with  the  same  materials.  Sunk  houses  or  pits  cannot  always  be  sufii- 
ciently  well  drained.  In  such  cases  a  conical  mass  should  be  erected 
above  the  ground  level,  in  a  position  partially  shaded  by  trees  and 
having  a  northern  aspect.  A  blunt-ovate  or  spherical  shape  is  best, 
and  is  that  which  is  generally  adopted.  Both  for  heaps  of  this  kind 
and  for  ordinary  ice-houses,  the  cleanest  and  best  ice  should  bo 
selected,  and  in  the  operation  of  packing  broken  with  wooden  mallets, 
the  small  portions  being  made  to  fill  up  tho  interstices  between  tho 
larger  lumps,  so  as  to  make  all  solid.  Somo  clean  freezing  water  may 
also  be  advantageously  poured  over  the  mass  with  the  intention  of 
making  all  solid. 

NURSERIES. 

Indoor  Department. — Mats  should  be  run  along  the  upright 
sashes  around  the  various  houses,  in  order  to  economise  heat.     A 
narrow  straw  mat  should  be  placed  before  each  door,'  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  cold  winds.     All  cisterus  should  be  protected  from  frost 
with  straw  and  mats ;  pumps  should  be  encircled  with  straw  ropes, 
and  a  lining  of  litter  or  straw  should  be  applied  to  the  sides  of 
frames.     Mats  and  litter  should  also  be  placed  over  the  sashes  of  these 
in  frosty  weather,  and  in  the  event  of  a  continuance  of   piercing 
frosty  winds  or  snow  the  covering  may  remain  undisturbed  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  immediately  the  least  thaw  comes  all  snow  must  be 
removed.     Rather  than  endeavom'  to  maintain  an  extra  high  tem- 
perature during  cold  frosty  weather  allow  it  to  decrease  a  degree  or 
two.     Sheds  should  bo  cleaned  out  and  soils  of  various  kinds  housed, 
so  that  they  may  be  in  a  nsable  condition  when  required.  Pots  should 
be  washed,  dried,  and   laid  in  proper  position  according  to  their 
respective   sizes.      Crocks  should  also  be  washed  in  a  big  tub   or 
trough  by  stirring  them  round  roughly  with  a  strong  stick.     Wlien 
thoroughly  cleaned  they  may  be  taken  out,  sifted,  the  larger  pieces 
broken  into  suitable  dimensions,  and  laid  up  in  heaps  to  dry.     A 
portion  may  be  pounded  rather  finely  for  mixing  amongst  the  soils  used 
for  many  plants.    Charcoal  should  also  bo  obtained  and  stored  safely, 
likewise  chips  of  fine  sandstone,  for  which  the  roots  of  many  plants 
have  a  particular  liking.     New  labels  should  be  got  ready  and  old 
ones  repointed  and  made  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife.     Sphagnum,  if 
wet,  should  be  placed  on  an  elevated  wooden   framework  to  dry. 
In  propagating  pits,  more  particularly  those  for  stove  and  ordinary 
soft-wooded  plants  and  seedlings,  a    high    temperature    must    be 
maintained,    whereas    in  the  ordinary   grafting   and    hard-wooded 
greenhouse  plant  pits,  a  minimum  temperature  of  SOS  is  snfticient. 
If   the    tops  of    sub-tropical   plants    have  been  used   as   cuttings, 
encourage  the  side  shoots  on  the  stock  to  grow  by  means  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  a  few  inches  in 
length  use  them  for  the  same  purpose.     Continue  to  sow  seeds  as 
they    are    bought  or  imported.      Prick  off   in  sandy  soil  liberally 
enriched  with   leaf-mould.    Lobelia  and    Mimulus    seedlings;    also 
any  others  that  are  large  enough.     Prick  off  seedling  Yuccas  and 
place  them  in  the  coolest  portion  of  the  propagating  house.     Sow 
some  Statice  seed,  also  seeds  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.,  for  stocks 


for  grafting  on.     Take  off  tho  tops  and  points  of  shoots  from  tho 
sides  of  plants  for  cuttings.     Repot  somo  of  tho  Pitcher  plants   iu 
good  spongy  soil.     Marantas  may  also  bo  divided  and  potted  singly  ; 
iiuleed,  such  stove  plants  of  which  increase  of  stock  is  tho  object, 
should  be  increased  vigorously,  and  young  jilaiits  potted  and  kept 
growing.     It   is  not  advisable,  however,  to  keep  established  plants 
growing  during  the  winter  months.     Roots   of   Cannas   should    bo 
started  into  growth  in  a  few  inches  deep  of  light  soil   placed   on  a 
bench  in  a  warm  pit,  or  tliey  may  be   potted ;  but  by  the  former 
method  they  can  be  lifted  and  divided  more  easily,  and   afterwards 
each  shoot  may  bo  potted  singly.     Seeds  of  Cannas  may  also   be 
sown.     Dahlias  may  be  started  in  any  position  in   which  heat  and 
moisture  can  be  applied,  and  the  young  shoots  should  be  taken  off 
and  inserted  as  cuttings  when  they  are  2  inches  or  so  iu  length. 
MARKET    GARDENS. 
Winter  has  come  at  last,  and  though  much  needs  to  be  done,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  plant,  or  sow,  or  dig,  whilst  the 
weather  contiuues  as  it  is.      Seeds  would  perish   if  sown  now,  plants 
would  die  if  transplanted,  because  there  is  no  heat  in  the  soil  to  ex. 
cite  vegetation  ;  we  must  therefore  direct  attention   chiefly  to  tho 
manure  heaps.     Turning  them,  shaking  out  the  rankest  for  protecting 
material,  and   carting  the  decayed  to  the  various  quarters   to  be 
manured,   must    constitute    the    principal    operations    at    present. 
Should  the  roads  be  soft,  however,  the  carting  may  perhaps  be  de- 
ferred for  a  time.     Mushroom  beds  should  have  the  snow  scraped  off 
them,  and  additional  coverings  applied  to  them  if  necessary.     Rhu- 
barb, Seakale,  and  Asparagus  beds  should  also  be  relieved  from  snow, 
and  extra  linings  applied  to  them,  in  order  to  maintain  the  required 
amount  of  heat.     Radishes  in   beds  must  be   closely  protected,  and 
birds  particularly  watched,  for,  being  deprived  of  other  food,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  seeds  they  can  pick  up. 
Should  frost  be  likely  to  coutinue,  litter  should  be  spread  over  Celery 
ridges,  and  between  rows  of  Leeks,  to  prevent  these  crops  becoming 
"  locked"  up.     Over  Endive  on  ridges  some  rank  litter  should  also  be 
strewed,  to  save  it  from  frost.     Onions,  Carrots,  Celery,  Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers,  Ac,  in  frames  should  likewise  be  protected.     With  the 
exception  of  Onions,  Carrots,  and  Celery,  a  little  frost  will  not  injure 
the   others.     This  is   commonly  a  busy  time  in  rhe  way  of  trans- 
planting Lettuces,  but  that  operation  must  now  be  delayed  until  the 
ground  is  in  better  condition  for  their  reception. 


The  Proposed  Park  for  Stratford  and  West  Ham. — The 

committee  appointed  at  a  recent  public  meeting  in  Stratford  to  carry 
out  this  matter,  have  issued  an  appeal,  in  which  they  state  that  no 
parish  near  London  has  increased  more  rapidly  of  late  years  than  West 
Ham.  Not  long  ago  it  was  a  pleasant,  well-to-do  rural  suburb ;  it  is 
now  fast  becoming  a  large  manufacturing  town.  It  already  numbers 
more  inhabitants  than  some  whole  counties,  and  it  has  only  8,000  fewer 
than  "  the  City  of  London  " — an  increase  of  more  than  60  per  cent 
within  the  last  ten  years.  A  golden  opportunity  occurs  for  securing 
a  beautiful,  well-timbered  park  of  80  acres,  including  the  garden 
allotments,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  population — an  oasis  in 
what  will,  iu  a  few  years,  become  a  desert  of  bricks  and  mortar.  It 
is  a  case  of  "  now  "  or  "  never ; "  for  if  not  secured  at  once  the  park 
will  shortly  be  cut  up  for  building,  and  wiU  soon  be  covered  mth 
small  houses.  The  owner  of  the  park,  Mr.  John  Gumey,  offers  it 
solely  for  a  public  park,  on  the  following  liberal  terms.  He  assumes 
that  its  market  value  is  £25,000,  which  the  committee,  after  careful 
investigation,  believe  to  be  a  moderate  estimate.  Towards  this 
amount  he  guarantees  that  members  of  his  family  (who,  from  their 
long  connection  with  West  Ham,  retain  a  warnr  interest  in  its 
welfare)  will  subscribe  the  munificent  sum  of  £10,000.  In  addition 
to  this,  Mr.  Gurney  expresses  himself  willing  to  allow  a  portion 
of  the  balance  (say  one-half)  to  remain  on  mortgage  for 
five  j'ears,  at  a  moderate  interest.  Thus  tho  immediate  outlay 
necessary  to  secure  this  great  boon  to  tho  parish  would  be  compara- 
tively small.  The  committee,  therefore,  urge  that  it  would  be  most 
unwise  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer.  As  to  the 
question.  How  can  the  money  be  raised  ?  the  committee  think  the 
means  cannot  be  found  in  the  rates,  which  already  amount  to  8d.  in 
the  pound.  If  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  by  private  effort.  The 
residents  and  owners  of  property  in  the  parish  must  first  show 
themselves  in  earnest,  and  ready  to  do  their  utmost,  and  then  a 
successful  appeal  for  help  may  be  made  to  the  public,  and  especially 
"  the  City."  If  the  park  be  purchased,  it  is  proposed  to  vest  it  in 
the  undermentioned  trustees,  who  have  consented  to  accept  the 
trust:— T.  C.  Baring,  Esq.,  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq., 
J.  Gumey,  Esq.,  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  White.  It  is 
.also  proposed  that  the  management  of  the  park  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  governing  body,  to  be  chosen  by  the  subscribers.  As  it  is  intended 
that  the  park  shall  be  kept  as  a  park,  and  not  as  a  garden,  the 
expenses  of  maintenance  need  not  be  large. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Shalcespewre. 

RENOVATING  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
My  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  rcadins  a 
paragraph  in  The  Garden  (see  p.  .531)  in  which  the  writer 
describes  a  mode  of  trenching  and  manuring  adopted  by  him. 
His  system  has,  I  think,  only  one  recommendation,  namely, 
expedition.  He  states  that  his  mode  of  trenching  takes  very 
little  longer  than  plain  digging,  and  that  he  does  not  bring 
up  too  much  subsoil  to  the  surface  at  once  ;  still  the  ground 
is  partly  loosened  and  allows  water  to  get  away.  Are  we 
gardeners,  then,  to  adopt  a  sj-stem  the  chief  merit  of  which  is 
expedition  ?  No  ;  if  we  can  do  but  little,  let  us  do  that  little 
well  and  thoroughly.  Trenching  is  a  most  important  opera- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  done  well  and  wisely.  A  man  with  a 
strong  arm  can  cast  out  a  trench  well,  but  it  requires  both 
judgment  and  experience  to  decide  how  much,  or  if  any,  of 
the  subsoil  should  bo  placed  upon  the  top.  Subsoils  vary  so 
much  that  no  certain  rule  or  correct  guide  can  be  laid  down 
upon  this  point.  But  there  is  one  operation  that  is  .applicable 
to  every  variety  of  subsoils,  (and  if  it  is  neglected,  no  trenching 
can  be  said  to  be  efficiently  carried  out),  that  is,  loosening 
and  breaking  up  the  bottom  of  the  trench  by  spade  or 
mattock,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  more  thoroughly  that  is 
done,  the  greater  will  be  the  ultimate  benefit  resulting  from 
it.  Another  very  important  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
proper  season  in  which  to  trench.  No  doubt  autumn  is  the 
best  time  for  such  work,  and  the  earlier  in  the  autumn  it  is 
done  the  better,  before  the  surface  soil  parts  with  its  heat. 

The  next  consideration  of  importance  is  the  application  of 
manure  during  the  operation  of  trenching.  For  my  part  I 
never  trench  in  manure,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  the 
practice  of  burying  manure  in  the  bottom  of  trenches  is  not 
now  generally  practised.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  shows  such  a  practice 
to  be  a  waste  of  both  matter  and  means.  I  have  an  impression 
that  the  proper  application  of  manures  is  just  one  of  those 
subjects  on  which  many  bestow  little  thought  indeed.  With 
regard  to  farm-yard  manure,  do  we  not  often  defeat  the  very 
object  we  wish  to  attain,  by  allowing  it  to  expend  its  best 
properties  in  over-fermentation,  or  permit  them  to  be  washed 
out  by  exposure  to  heavy  rains  when  laid  behind  some  wall  or 
fence  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  be  carried  into 
the  garden  ?  Many  have  a  wrong  conception  regarding  the 
relative  quality  of  fresh  and  rotten  farm-yard  manure. 
Anderson,  in  his  "  Practical  Gardener,"  says :  "  In  most 
cases  I  would  recommend  the  application  of  manure  that 
has  undergone  a  degree  of  fermentation  in  a  hot-bed.'' 
Where  the  dung  has  been  properly  manipulated  and  prepared 
before  being  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  bed  its  quality  may  not 
be  diminished  much,  but  in  the  majority  of  places  the  dung 
used  for  hot-beds  does  not  undergo  the  preparation  necessary  to 
secure  all  its  qualities,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  But  the  question,  pro  or  con,  in 
regard  to  fresh  or  rotten  dung,  must  be  decided  by  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  gardener.  On  this  point  he 
will  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  he  has 
to  enrich  and  stimulate. 

After  he  has  made  his  choice,  a  most  important  operation 
yet  remains,  namely,  the  application  of  the  manure  to  the 
soil.  All  will  agree  that  the  better  the  two  are  incorporated 
the  greater  will  be  the  beneficial  result ;  indeed,  to  effect 
this  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  of  every  culti- 
vator; but  this  cannot  be  well  done  when  both  soil 
and  dung  are  in  a  moist  condition,  and  for  that  reason 
dung  ought  to  be,  as  tar  as  practicable,  applied  to  the 
soil  when  both  are  in  a  proper  state  to  mix  freely  to- 
gether. Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  this 
object  may  be  defeated  by  an  unskilful  workman.  Many 
imagine  that  it  needs  but  little  judgment  to  dig  a  piece  of 
ground.  My  own  opinion  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  this  that 
I   would  dig  all  my  own  ground  myself,   were   it  possible 


for  me  to  do  so.  In  digging,  the  workman  ought  to  keep  a 
deep  and  wide  opening,  so  that  the  newly  turned  earth  and 
dung  thrown  well  up  against  the  opposite  ridge  may  mix 
together  in  rolling  down  the  face  of  the  trench.  In  heavy 
soils  a  steel  fork  will  be  found  an  excellent  cultivator.  Indeed 
with  me  it  has  entirely  superseded  the  spade  for  spring 
"  pointing '' ;  in  the  hand  of  a  skilful  workman  it  pulverizes 
and  disintegrates  heavy  moist  soils  in  a  manner  that  no  other 
garden  tool  with  which  I  am  acquainted  will  do.  While  our 
agricultural  brethren  are  improving  the  .soil  hj  .all  kinds  of 
mechanical  appliances,  are  we  putting  forth  our  energy  to 
do  the  same  by  manual  labour  ?  This  question  I  shall  leave 
my  readers  to  answer.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many 
poorly  manned  places  the  flower  garden  often  absorbs  a  part 
of  the  labour  and  attention  that  ought  to  be  expended  upon 
the  kitchen  garden.  Many  may  think  this  a  groundless 
charge  against  "  the  object  of  their  affection,"  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  case  that  can  be  proved.  Are  there  not  dozens  of 
medium-sized  places  in  which  is  made  a  great  show  in 
bedding-out  that  have  now  no  more  strength  iu  the  way  of 
manual  labour  than  they  possessed  twenty  years  or  more  ago, 
when  bedding-out  was  little  practised  ?  Therefore,  if  this  be 
so,  some  department  must  suffer.  Do  we  not  hear  complaints 
on  all  sides  that  old  gardens  are  wearing  out ;  one  will  not  grow 
Carrots ;  Onions  cannot  be  grown  in  another,  and  some  will 
grow  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Is  there  no  remedy  for 
such  cases  ? 

That  the  soil  iu  many  kitchen  gardens  becomes  so  much 
worn  out,  that  it  is  often  with  difficulty  crops  are  raised  in 
them,  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  confirmation.  A  com- 
bination of  causes  over  which  .a  gardener  has  little  or  no  control 
often  leads  to  this  state  of  things.  A  want  of  sufficient 
manure,  or  of  strength  to  keep  the  garden  in  a  high  state  of 
culture,  will  bring  about  this  result  sooner  or  later,  even  in  the 
best  of  soils.  Another  cause  leading  to  this  is  overcrowding 
with  overgrown  fruit  trees.  This  had  rendered  the  kitchen 
garden  here  "  a  perfect  wilderness."  The  old  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  had  been  allowed  to  grow  "  in  wild  luxuriance"  for 
well  nigh  a  century.  Their  great  moss-covered  boles,  hol- 
lowed out  by  age,  made  a  home  for  rats  and  other  vermin, 
from  which  they  could  not  be  driven  except  by  the  old  Border 
method  of  "  fire  and  steel."  A  reluctance  upon  the  part  of  the 
family  to  have  these  "  encumberers  of  the  ground  "disturbed 
"  in  their  time,"  led  eventually  to  the  garden  becoming,  even 
in  the  open  quarters,  almost  valueless  as  regards  the  quantity 
of  the  vegetables  grown  upon  them.  This  is  doubtless  an 
exti'eme  case,  but  it  is  not  an  exceptional  one  ;  for  the  old 
system  of  crowding  vegetable  gardens  with  fruit  trees  fre- 
([uently  ledto  a  state  of  things  similar  to  what  I  have  described. 
In  our  case  matters  had  got  so  bad  that  nothing  but  a  thorough 
and  complete  renovation  of  the  whole  garden  was  of  any 
avail.  With  my  employer's  sanction,  therefore,  I  cleared  the 
garden  at  once  of  well  nigh  the  whole  of  the  old  trees,  lifted 
the  walks  and  relaid  them  10  inches  higher  than  they  were 
before,  and  filled  m  the  borders  around  them  with  fresh  soil, 
mixed  with  well-rotted  dung,  to  a  height  of  8  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  walks,  altogether  making  a  depth  of  18  inches  of 
fresh  soil.  After  a  thorough  preparation  I  planted  those 
borders  with  dwarf  fruit  trees,  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from 
the  walks.  At  the  same  time  I  covered  with  fresh  soil  and 
compost  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  garden,  to  the  same  level 
as  that  of  the  surrounding  borders.  For  six  successive  winters 
I  have  continued  to  cover  a  portion  of  ground,  in  extent  equal 
tothat  done  the  first  year.  Next  winter  will  see  the  whole  garden 
renovated  from  end  to  end.  This  may  be  considered  a  slow 
process,  but  it  is  not  too  slow  to  accomplish  the  object  aimed 
at,  and  besides  it  has  been  done  at  an  outlay  little  beyond  the 
ordinary  expenses  connected  with  the  garden.  By  this  pro- 
cess, too,  I  have  been  enabled  to  establish  fresh  plantations  of 
fruit  bushes,  Asparagus,  and  Strawberries  upon  the  newly- 
prepared  soil,  before  doing  away  with  the  old.  The  dwarf 
fruit  trees  planted  sis  years  ago  are  now  so  well  established 
that  I  am  just  now  rooting  up  the  last  old  tree.  The  vege- 
tables now  produced  in  the  garden  are  of  superior  quality. 
On  the  1.5th  of  last  October  I  was  enabled  even  to  gather  a 
dish  of  young  Peas. 

I  may,  however,  remark  that  late  Peas  are  by  no  means  an 
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uncommon  thing  in  our  northern  counties,  when  frost  keeps 
off  until  liite  in  autumn.  The  most  noticeable  point  connected 
with  the  Peas  in  question  was  their  exquisite  flavour  at  such 
a  late  season.  The  variety  was  "  The  King  of  the  Marrows," 
which  with  me  is  an  invaluable  Pea,  bearing  every  autumn 
until  killed  by  frost.  The  question  is,  however,  simply  this  : 
Is  the  process  of  renovation  just  named  practicable  in  the 
generality  of  places  ?  I  say  yes ;  in  many  cases  fresh  soil 
would  be  preferable  to  dung  itself,  which  may  have  been 
applied  j-ear  after  year  to  the  same  ground  for  several  genera- 
tions. Another  advantage  gained  in  renovating  a  garden  with 
soil  is  that  where  the  staple  is  light,  soil  of  a  heavier  texture 
may  be  added  to  it,  and  vice  versa,  when  the  original  soil  is 
heavy,  a  lighter  compost  might  be  applied. 

The  next  most  important  consideration  is,  will  the  ultimate 
benefit  repay  the  labour  and  outlay  attending  such  a  system 
of  renovation  p  Doubtless  it  will,  where  the  i-equisite  material 
can  be  conveniently  had  ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  I 
consider  the  kitchen  garden  so  valuable  that  labour  and 
expense  ought  to  be  only  a  secondary  consideration  in  making 
it  every  thing  that  skill  can  accomplish.  No  department 
requires  more  forethought  than  the  kitchen  garden.       J.  T. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  MEETING  will  be   held  this  day,  at  noon,  in  the  Charing 

Cross  Hotel,  to  discuss  the  matters  to  be  brought  forward  at  the 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  next  Tuesday. 

Northumberland  House  is  doomed.     The  object  for  which 

this  noble  mansion  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  Board  of  Works,  at  the 
round  sum  of  half  a  million  of  money,  is  the  connecting  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  with  the  system  of  thoroughfares  that  converge 
at  Charing  Cross  by  a  street  which  is  to  pass  over  its  site. 

Those  interested  in  sending  plants  or  seeds  to  friends  abroad 

will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  under  authority  from  the  Post- 
master. General  of  India  parcels  not  exceeding  50  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
2  feet  by  1  foot  in  size,  and  £20  in  value,  are  now  conveyed 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  from  London  to  any  post 
town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Pull  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  122,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on 

Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq., 
exhibited  some  exceedingly  useful  plant  labels.  They  consisted  simply 
of  cast  iron  of  various  forms  for  large  plants ;  that  part  which  is 
inserted  in  the  earth  was  painted  lead  colour,  and  that  for  writing  on 
white.  After  the  white  portion  has  become  thoroughly  dry  a  coating 
of  black  paint  with  a  goodly  admixture  of  drying  incorporated  with 
it,  is  applied  over  the  white,  and  four  or  five  minutes  afterwards  the 
name  may  be  written  on  it.  A  flat  piece  of  board  with  a  hole  in  it  for 
the  reception  of  the  shank  was  also  exhibited,  and  by  means  of  this 
a  rest  for  the  hand  in  writing  is  obtained,  without  any  fear  of  touching 
the  paint.  The  names  are  written  with  a  pencil  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  wire  inserted  into  a  wooden  socket.  The  writing  is  white, 
somewhat  resembling  that  done  with  a  fine  camel-hair  brush,  and  it 
is  extremely  lasting  ;  for  labels  made  and  written  on  in  the  manner 
described  were  quite  as  good,  clear,  and  distinct  after  five  years' 
wear  as  those  newly  written  on.  For  small  pot  plants  zinc  labels 
painted  and  written  on  in  the  same  way  are  neat  and  legible.  No 
delay  need  be  experienced  on  account  of  wet  paint,  for  a  certain 
quantity  can  be  painted  first,  and  after  a  lapse  of  five  minutes 
written  on  without  halting. 

Amongst  subjects  for  competition  for  which  prizes  are  offered 

by  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  during  1873,  we  find  the 
following  : — For  the  best  and  approved  report  on  the  most  extensive, 
complete,  and  judiciously  arranged  Arboretum,  the  "  Lawson  Prize" 
of  five  guineas;  2nd  prize,  a  medal.  The  author  must  describe  the 
positions  as  to  soil,  exposure,  elevation,  Ac,  of  the  respective  species 
and  varieties  of  trees  reported  on,  and  state  their  ages,  treatment,  cost, 
and  mode  of  planting  adopted.  Arboreturas  reported  on  in  1872  are 
excluded. — For  a  full  and  complete,  bnt  succinct  and  well-written 
account,  from  published  descriptions,  with  authorities  distinctly 
quoted,  personal  observation,  and  experiment  of  the  history  and 
present  state  of  the  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  Cedi'us 
Deodara  (C.  Libani,  and  C.  atlantica,  all  now  classed  as  one 
species).  Special  medal,  value  three  guineas. — For  an  approved 
report  on  the  results  obtained  by  experience  of  seedlings  of  Coniferfe, 
being  the  produce  of  trees  grown  in  Britain,  as  compared  with 
plants  obtained  from  foreign-ripened  seed.  A  medal. — For  an  ap- 
proved report  on  the  natural  history  of  beetles  and  other  insects 


which  affect  Coniferaa — their  modes  of  operation  upon  the  tree,  and 
suggestions  as  to  a  remedy  for  their  attack.  A  medal. — All  essays 
and  reports  must  be  sent  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  John  Sadler,  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  not  later  than  the  25th  of  September 
next. 

Mil.  Stephen  Maple,  under.gardenor  to  F.  Philips,  Esq.,  Lee 

Priory,  Wingham,  has  met  his  death  unrler  singidar  circumstances. 
He  was  training  a  creeping  plant  of  a  poisonous  nature  (probably 
a  Euphorbia),  when  ho  was  pricked  in  the  hand  by  one  of  the 
thorns.  Mortification  set  in,  and  ho  died  in  great  agony  four  days 
afterwards.     He  was  77  years  of  age. 

We  learn,  from  the  Journal  of  Botany,  that  a  sixth  century  of 

M.  C.  Cooke's  "  Fungi  Britannici  Exsiccati"  has  appeared.  Several 
new  species  are  included.  Uromyces  Salicornia;,  Adocephalum 
roseum,  Poziza  Typhae,  and  Venturia  atramentaria.  Helotium  pube- 
rulum,  Fckl.,  and  Capnodium  salicinum.  P.,  two  species  not  previ- 
ously found  in  Britain,  are  also  included. — The  herbarium  of  Prof. 
Hoppe  has  been  acquired  by  the  Gymnasium  of  Salzburg.  Prof. 
Fee,  of  Nancy  (late  of  Strasbourg),  has  presented  his  herbarium  to  the 
Museum  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  herbarium  of  Prof.  Meisner,  of  Bale, 
has  been  purchased  for  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

The    Executive   Committee   of    the   American    Pomological 

Society  have  decided  to  fix  September  10th,  11th,  and  12th  for  the 
meeting  this  year  in  Boston.  Although  sixty  acres  of  that  city  is 
burned,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  no  part  of  their  disposition  to 
welcome  their  friends  has  been  consumed  by  the  devouring  element. 
The  work  done  by  this  society  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
European  pomologists.  Much  of  the  vast  improvements  witnessed  in 
America  of  late  years,  in  reference  to  fruit  culture,  is  owing  to  the 
wise  action  of  this  society.  In  its  catalogue  the  value  of  every 
important  variety  of  fruit  in  each  State  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

A  SMALL  district  round  the  city  of  Florence  seems  to  be  at 

present  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  Orris-root.  The  plants 
yielding  it  are  Iris  florentina,  I.  germanica,  and  I.  pallida,  and  the 
scraped  rhizome  is  the  portion  of  the  plant  which  occurs  in  the 
market  as  Orris-root.  Large  quantities  of  these  roots  are  used  by 
perfumers  for  the  purpose  of  blending  with  other  essences,  and  it  is 
also  largely  used  for  tooth  powders,  and  for  the  composition  of  what 
is  commonly  known  as  violet  powder.  Orris-root  contains  an  essen. 
tial  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation,  in  the  form  of  a  fatty 
substance  similar  to  Cacao  butter.  This  substance  is  yielded  in  very 
small  quantity,  and  is  even  more  costly  than  otto  of  roses  ;  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  fine  aroma  of  the  original  root. 

— —  M.  RoEZL,  on  his  return  to  America  last  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  his  botanical  explorations  in  the  western  regions,  met 
with  a  serious  loss  at  Denver  City  (Colorado).  Before  setting 
out  on  an  excursion  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  entrusted 
nearly  all  his  money  (20,000  francs)  for  safer  keeping  to 
the  landlord  of  his  hotel.  During  his  two  days'  absence 
the  book .  keeper  of  the  hotel  (a  Dane)  contrived  to  get 
possession  of  this  money,  and  decamped  with  it  to  the 
mountains,  where  pursuit  was  out  of  the  question.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  American  law  will  afford  M.  Roezl  any  redress 
from  the  landlord  who  took  such  bad  care  of  what  was  confided  to 
him,  but  we  trust  that  reparation  will  be  made  to  him.  Notwith. 
standing  the  unexpected  and  very  embarrassing  diminution  of  his 
resources,  M.  Roezl  proceeded  undauntedly  and  hopefully  on  his 
way  westward. 

Dr.  Meymott  Tidy,  who  is  acting  as  medical  oSicer  of  health 

for  the  City  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Letheby,  reported 
the  seizure  and  destruction  of  a  large  quantity  of  rotten  figs  which 
had  been  found  at  some  of  the  City  wharves  by  the  sanitary  in- 
spectors ;  and  he  further  stated  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  bad 
figs  had  been  imported  into  this  country,  and  now  laid  at  wharves 
in  bond.  These  figs,  which  had  been  bought  up  to  be  used  as  food, 
in  the  shape  of  jam,  were  full  of  maggots  and  were  quite  rotten. 
They  were  principally  used  because  their  seeds  gave  the  jam  the 
appearance  of  being  made  from  bonajide  fruit,  and  they  were  mixed 
with  seeds,  the  nature  of  which  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out. 
but  which  in  the  market  were  called  "  Turkish  seeds."  The  poisonous 
compound,  which  could  not  be  used  until  its  nature  was  thoroughly 
hidden  from  ordinary  observers,  was  mixed  with  one-tenth  part  of 
Raspberry  jam,  and  was  then  sold  under  the  name  of  "  family  jam," 
"  household  preserves,"  &c.  These  mixtures  were  sold  to  poor 
persons  and  children  in  small  quantities,  frequently  on  pieces  of 
paper,  and  lives  must  of  necessity  be  lost  through  its  becoming  an 
article  of  consumption.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  purchase  some 
of  the  jam  as  it  was  sold  retail,  and  by  analysis  had  discovered  that 
those  who  made  it  had  not  hesitated  to  use  common  glue  to  cheapen 
the  compound.  He  received  from  the  commission  power  to  force  open 
and  examine  the  boxes  of  Figs  at  the  wharves  where  he  knew  them 
to  be  lying,  and  to  destroy  them. 
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DAVALLIA  MOOREANA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ferns,  and  one  tliat  will 
eventually  stand  in  the  first  rank  amongst  exhibition  kinds. 
It  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  by  their  collector, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lobb.  Its  rhizomes  are  rather  shorter  than  those 
of  most  of  the  Davallias,  are  covered  with  dark  brown  scales, 
and  are  more  inclined  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  soil  than 
those  of  the  majority  of  the  genus,  many  of  which  have  such 
vigorous  rhizomes  that  not  only  do  they  traverse  the  soil,  but 
project  over  and  down  the  sides  of  the  pot  in  which  they  are 
grown  ;  or  if  in  suspended  baskets  or  on  the  trunks  of  tree 
Ferns,  they  twist  around  them,  and  under  favourable  circum- 


pale  green.  Ordinary  stove  treatment  suits  this  Fern  well ; 
but  it  will  also  grow  and  flourish  in  an  intermediate  house. 
A  low  temperature  and  comparative  dryness,  but  not  too  much 
so  in  winter,  causes  it  to  form  large  fronds  in  early  spring, 
when   additional  heat  and  moisture  are  afforded  it. 

W.  F. 


FORCING  CAMELLIAS. 
"  Force  Camellias  !  Yes  ;  force  the  buds  off  with  a  rush,  like  a 
shower  of  fast-falling  hail,  excite  the  plants  prematurely, 
weaken  them  beyond  the  power  of  bud-forming  at  all,  convert 
them  into  evergreen  bushes  —  fresh,  glossy,  shining,  but 
flowerless !"  AVell,  I  admit  that  all  that  and  more  and  worse 
may  be  done  by  attempting  to  force  the  Camellia.  More ; 
that  as  generally  understood,  tho  Camellia  cannot  and  ought 


Davallia  Mooreana. 


stances  form  as  it  were  a  net-work  enveloping  the  basket  or 
trunk  on  which  they  may  be  grown.  The  shortness  of  the 
rhizomes  in  D.  Mooreana,  and  their  partiality  to  the  soil,  as  well 
as  the  stately  habit  of  the  plant,  plainly  illustrate  that  pot 
culture  is  the  most  suitable  method  of  growing  it.  The  entire 
length  of  the  fronds  of  a  plant  of  this  Fern,  at  present  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  is  nearly  4  feet.  They  arc  extremely 
handsome  and  gracefully  arched.  The  outline  of  the  pinnae  is 
triangularly  acuminate,  the  base  being  slightly  narrower  than 
the  length  of  the  sides.  These  are  again  sub-divided  into 
numerous  little  divisions  bearing  a  great  number  of  small 
blunt  oblique  segments.  The  fronds  are  densely  laden  with 
elongated  cup-shaped  sori,  deeply  set  on  the  under  side,  and 
they  consequently  give  the  upper  surface  a  conspicuously 
dotted  appearance.  The  colour  of  the  leaf-stalks  is  pale  green 
tinged  with  brown,  and  that  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fronds 


not  to  be  forced.  That,  moreover,  firing  has,  as  a  rule,  resulted 
in  forcing  off  the  buds  and  injuring  the  plants.  Still,  I  am 
about  to  advocate  the  forcing  of  Camellias,  and  to  affirm  that 
they  rank  among  the  best  and  most  effective  plants  for  that 
purpose ;  nay,  that  Camellias  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  the  right 
season  without  forcing.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  best 
season  for  the  Camellia?  Its  flowers  are  ever  useful — always 
beautiful.  But  if  there  is  a  time  when  their  beauty  culminates 
and  their  usefulness  likewise,  it  is  from  October  to  January 
inclusive.  During  these  dull  months  their  pencilled  beauty 
conies  out  with  a  delicacy  and  perfection  of  colouring  that  is 
seldom  equalled  at  other  seasons.  Spring  sunshine  plays 
havoc  with  the  colouring  and  duration  of  Camellia  blossoms. 
Perhaps  November  fogs,  if  allowed  to  lie  upon  them,  are 
almost  equally  destructive ;  but  the  one  is  easier  mastered 
than  the  other.     A  careful  use  of  the  watering  pot,  the  pre- 
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vention  of  drip,  aud  a  sweep  of  dry  air  from  the  heating 
apparatus,  will  prevent  and  chase  away  the  damp.  Camellia 
blossoms,  too,  seem  to  glory  in  the  ()uiet  nncxcitod  days 
and  nights  of  the  dead  season.  They  expand  slowly,  and 
never  are  they  more  lovely  than  when  halt'  open.  As  the 
pulse  of  life  beats  ((uicker  in  spring,  we  can  hardly  s:iy 
that  we  have  Camellia  flowers,  so  soon  are  they  over.  Camellias 
are  November's  Roses — Roses  of  the  best  in  all  but  fragrance; 
they  delight  all  hearts.  As  to  their  forcing,  I  speak  from 
e.xperience.  I  had  once  the  care  of  six  magnificent  plants  of 
double  white  Camellias.  By  peculiar  management  (once  for 
all  only)  they  were  led  to  flower  from  November  to  .January — 
one  of  them  nearly  a  month  earlier.  Two  fine  single  white 
Azaleas  were  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  flowered  at  the 
same  time.  These  eight  plants  with  a  fine  specimen  of  Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum,  and  another  of  R.  Rnssellianum,  made  a 
summer-tide  beauty  in  a  largo  conservatory  every  year,  all 
through  the  winter.  How  was  it  done  ?  Nothing  could  be 
simpler.  There  are  two  seasons  for  forcing.  This,  is  well 
recognised  in  fruit  culture,  but  seems  to  have  been  much 
ignored  in  the  forcing  of  many  flowers,  especially  the  Camellia. 
In  the  last  state,  preceding  flowering,  it  is  a  bad  forcer.  The 
buds  are  impatient  of  warmth,  when  they  are  about  to  open. 
They  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to  unfold  all  their  closely  packed 
petals,  and  they  must  have  time  to  do  it  in.  But  in  the  making 
of  their  growth,  and  the  formation  of  their  flower-buds,  they 
enjoy  genial  and  liberal  treatment.  They  may  even  be  exposed 
to  a  troi3ic;il  climate,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  appa- 
rent benefit,  provided  it  is  moist  enough.  Shade  them  from 
bright  sunshine,preserveamoist  atmosphere,  and  feed  the  roots 
freely,  and  fine  shining  leaves  will  be  made  in  abundance,  and 
any  number  of  flower-buds  will  be  set  ou  the  ends  aud  sides  of 
the  newly -made  wood.  Continue  the  warm  treatment  until  the 
wood  is  partially  ripened,  the  flower-buds  well  plumped-out, 
and  then  gradually  reduce  heat  and  moisture,  and  finally 
remove  the  plants  into  a  cool  house,  or  a  sheltered  spot  out  of 
doors,  towards  the  end  of  July.  Finally,  in  September  let 
them  stand  behind  a  north  wall.  On  the  first  of  October  house 
them  in  a  genial  temperature  of  4-5°,  and  almost  immediately 
the  buds  will  open  large  and  full,  and  the  flowers  unfold  in  all 
their  freshness  and  beauty. 

In  fact  the  Camellia  forces  well,  but  the  forcing  must  be 
given  about  eight  or  ten  months  before  the  flowers  are  required. 
Tou  want  Camellias  to  bloom  next  October  and  November; 
vei'y  well,  begin  to  force  the  plants  now,  hurry  growth  ou  in  a 
genial  temperature,  even  though  it  hurries  oil  all  the  blossoms. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  A'^inery  or  Peach  house  "at  work,"  and 
keep  them  there  until  the  growth  is  finished  aud  the  flower- 
bvids  are  set.  In  the  pushing,  setting,  and  maturation  now 
and  through  the  summer  mouths  consists  your  forcing  of 
Camellias  for  next  autumn-tide.  Then  you  will  only  have  to 
let  loose  the  beauty  that  is  secui-ely  bound  and  treasured  up 
now.  In  a  word,  all  this  is  the  merest  truism  in  regard  to 
the  forcing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  other  fruits.  Three  parts 
at  least  of  the  forcing  for  one  season  have  invariably  been  done 
the  j-ear  before.  AVe  have  only  to  apply  the  same  rules  to 
Camellia  forcing  to  reap  rich  harvests  of  bloom  from  October 
to  January.  The  process  too  becomes  easier  every  year.  Some- 
times the  plants  need  no  forcing  after  the  first  season.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  large  ones  already  adverted  to.  Early 
Camellias  were  indispensable.  I  took  charge  of  them  in 
November  rather  out  of  health  and  scant  of  bloom.  About 
the  middle  of  December  they  were  plunged  in  a  bed  of  tan  in 
a  forcing  house.  The  few  flowers  came  out  and  went  off  with 
a  rush,  but  they  made  fine  growth  aud  sot  hundreds  of  buds. 
By  the  middle  of  June  they  were  in  the  open  air,  and  some 
flowers  were  out  in  .September;  but  the  great  show  lasted 
from  October  to  January.  As  to  succession  of  blossom,  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  to  provide  it  in  the  choice  of  buds  of 
all  sizes  when  thinning.  If  the  largest  only  are  left  the  flower 
is  soon  over,  if  the  smallest  are  selected,  it  will  be  late  ;  but 
by  leaving  some  of  all  sizes  we  have  flower  early  and  late  and 
all  the  way  through. 

Again,  Camellias  once  forced,  come  naturally  early  ever 
afterwards.  My  plants  had  never  any  special  treatment 
but  once.  When  the  flowering  season  was  over  they  were 
simply  moved  to  the  shadiest  side  of  the  conservatory,  to  make 


their  growth,  and  they  began  to  flower  ever  after  in  October. 
The  Azaleas  phoeniceaand  alba  and  Rhododendrons  did  likewise. 
Azaleas,  however,  bear  foi'cing  well  at  tlie  flowering  period 
as  well  as  in  the  [irevious  summer — though  the  riper  the  wood, 
the  more  plump  the  blossom  in  the  summer,  the  less  foi'cing 
is  needed  in  the  winter  aiul  spring.  Camellias,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  can  be  forced  successfully,  say  eight  months',  before 
the}'  are  wanted  to  be  in  blossom.  I  almost  wonder  some 
nurserymen  do  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  a 
class  of  Camellias  specially  for  forcing.  Their  capacity  varies 
somewhat  in  regard  to  this,  and  I  would  almost  venture  to 
state  that  the  less  double  the  better  they  would  bear  direct 
heat  to  their  blossom  buds.  The  single  kinds  furnish  nice 
flowers  for  button-holes.  Some  of  the  semi-double  sorts,  such 
as  Bleg.ans,  Lady  Campbell,  Tricolor,  &c.,  force  well  directly 
while  no  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted  refuses  to  be 
forced  in  the  indirect  way  now  prescribed.  D.  T.  Tish:. 


HOW  TO  FORM  TREE  MIGNONETTE. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion  that  tree  Mignonette  was  a  distinct 
variety  from  that  in  ordinary  cultivation,  and  in  many  gardens  it 
was  tliought  necessary  to  propagate  it  from  cuttings  in  order  to  per. 
petuate  its  arborescent  character.  Time,  however,  has  eradicated 
that  notion.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  by  a  process  of 
selection,  by  saving  seeds  from  the  strongest  plants  bearing  tho 
largest  flowers,  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  iXignouette, 
and  that  several  varieties,  more  or  less  permanent,  are  now  offered  in 
seedsmen's  catalogues  ;  but  the  arboreal  character  of  Mignonette 
depends  entirely  upon  culture  and  training.  Tree  Mignonette  may 
be  grown  to  any  size,  from  1  to  6  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  may 
either  be  trained  to  a  single  stem  with  a  bushy  head  at  the  top,  like 
a  standard  Rose,  or  as  pyramids.  Tho  latter  form  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  natural  and  pleasing,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  maybe 
desirable  to  grow  <a  few  standards  also.  To  have  strong,  well-developed 
Mignonette  trees  for  autumn  aud  winter  blooming,  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  April  in  small  60-sized  pots,  three  or  four  seeds  in  a  pot, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  frame  or  pit  near  the  glass.  Although  Migno. 
nctte  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  still,  if  large  plants  are 
wanted  for  the  conservatory,  they  must  be  treated  liberal  ly ,  if  they  are 
to  have  any  degree  of  permanence,  as  Mignonette  in  pots  under  glass, 
with  the  seeds  and  dead  flowers  constantly  picked  off,  assumes  a 
perennial  character.  I  havo  generally  found,  however,  that  after 
two  or  three  years  the  plants  lose  vigour,  and  that  though  there  is 
no  question  about  their  freedom  of  flowering,  the  flowers  lack 
strength  and  substance  ;  therefore,  unless  very  large  specimens  are 
wanted,  it  is  as  well  to  raise  at  least  some  of  the  plants  annually. 
The  best  compost  for  Mignonette  is  a  good  sound  loam,  with  about 
one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  reduced  almost 
to  tho  appearance  of  black  mould,  if  obtainable,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  charcoal  broken  small,  or  old  mortar  or  plaster 
from  old  buildings,  and  in  all  cases  let  the  pots  be  well 
drained.  When  tho  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  distingmsh 
which  is  likely  to  make  the  strongest  specimen,  let  that  one  be 
retained  and  the  others  drawn  out,  so  as  to  have  only  one  plant  in 
each  pot,  and  let  that  be  secured  to  a  short  stake  to  keep  the  stem 
straight.  Shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it,  never 
allowing  them  to  become  pot-bound,  and  keep  the  leader  always  in 
advance,  pinching  off  all  flowers,  and  any  shoot  that  seems  desirous 
of  outgrowing  its  fellows.  As  the  season  advances  the  plants  may  be 
placed  in  a  deep,  cool,  rather  moist  pit,  or  any  place,  such  as  a  north 
house,  where  the  heat  of  summer  will  not,  by  causing  the  undue 
ripening  of  the  wood,  check  the  growth  and  push  the  plants  into 
flower.  Till  the  end  of  August  the  object  should  be  growth  ;  there- 
fore, keep  the  plants  in  a  gi'owing  atmosphere,  and  see  that  they  do 
not  get  pot-bound ;  and  let  each  plant  be  supported  with  a  good 
stake  in  the  middle  of  the  pot,  with  the  main  stem  tied  to  it.  But 
any  one  who  wishes  to  see  what  size  Mignonette  is  capable  of  grow- 
ing to  under  favourable  conditions,  should  select  one  or  two  of  the 
most  thriving  plants  when  they  have  attained  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  so, 
and  plant  them  out  in  good  soil  in  the  conservatory  border,  and  only 
allow  them  to  bear  a  few  flowers  the  first  winter.  Plants  so  treated 
without  check,  and  attended  to  in  pinching  and  training,  will  show 
that  the  prefix  "tree"  is  not  a  misnomer.  If  standard  plants  are 
desired,  the  side  shoots  must  be  pinched  back  to  one  pair  of  leaves — 
that  is,  leave  one  clear  joint  from  the  stem.  When  the  leader  has 
attained  the  reqnisite  height  and  the  head  is  formed,  those  little 
spurs  may  be  cut  off.  In  potting,  the  last  shift  should  not  be  later 
than  the  end  of  August ;  and  when  blooming  begins,  a  soaking  of 
weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  occasionally.  E.  Hobday. 
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DEUMLANRIG    CASTLE, 

Ojje  can  hardly  fail,  on  approaching  fine  demesnes  in  Scotland, 
to  be  struck  with  their  extent  and  apparent  publicity.  Some 
of  the  parks  and  woods  are  almost  as  large  as  an  English 
county.  The  estate  of  Drumlanrig,  for  instance,  covers  nearly 
one-third  of  Dumfriesshire.  The  home  grounds  are  of  vast 
extent,  stretching  out  in  all  directions  from  the  castle,  until 
the  boundaries  merge  into  mountain  moors  or  sheep-walks. 
There  are  neither  approach  lodges  nor  boundary  walls.  All 
is  open  and  free,  and  apparently  boundless.  One  drive  alone, 
of  rare  beauty,  following  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  river  Nith, 
extends  for  seven  miles,  and  is  worthily  called  the  Duchess's 
drive.  A  grand  road,  30  feet  wide,  with  broad  turf,  and  noble 
lines  of  trees  on  each  side,  rushes  oS  and  out  from  the  front 
door  of  the  castle,  straight  as  an  arrow,  until  it  loses  itself  among 
the  hOls.  Another  fine  road  skirts  a  noble  wood  on  one  side, 
and  a  home  farm  on  the  other,  all  the  way  from  near  Thorn- 
hill  to  the  castle.  Of  green  drives  through  the  most  charming 
scenerj-,  there  seems  literally  no  end  :  there  is,  I  believe,  some- 
thing like  80  miles  of  them.  The  scenery  is  of  the  richest 
description.  The  ground  is  what  would  be  called  rolling,  and 
it  rolls  up  into  real  mountains  on  several  sides,  while  the  corn- 
fields are  as  fertile  as  those  of  the  south,  and  the  herbage  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nith  is  splendid.  All  varieties  of  scenery  are  within 
view.  Rising  from  the  walks  and  roads  the  eye  reaches  rolling 
sheep-downs  and  far-reaching  forests,  magnificent  trees  in 
parks  and  pleasure  ground.  Then  comes  the  regions  of  brown 
or  glowing  purple  Heath,  and  shaggy  woods,  or  towering 
mountains,  or  far-reaching  arable  land,  with  the  Nith,  or  other 
rivers,  windinar  about  like  silver  shields,  and  threatening  to 
overflow  the  valleys  with  their  raging,  foaming  waters.  These 
Scotch  rivers,  tumbling  down  headlong  and  impetuous,  give 
life  to  the  landscape.  Of  such  character  is  the  Jlarr  burn, 
that  bounds  the  flower  garden  on  one  side.  As  to  the  castle  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 
On  the  east  rises  the  Queensberry  range.  The  views  to  south, 
south-east,  and  north  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful.  Many 
of  the  trees  in  the  park  are  very  fine.  Near  the  castle  is 
a  grand  Sycamore  over  G  feet  in  diameter.  The  forests, 
which  are  extensive,  are  of  modern  date,  and  planting  is  still 
going  on. 

There  is  a  flower  garden  here  of  some  fifty  acres  in  extent, 
that  was  beautifully,  variously,  and  richly  furnished  last 
autumn,  though  rain  poured  down  almost  the  whole  summer. 
The  style  around  the  castle  is  what  has  been  facetiously 
called  the  "  fortification  style."  These  grand  old  castles 
no  longer  need  the  support  of  cannon  or  stalwart  heroes 
clothed  in  iron  mail ;  but  they  do  need  the  support  of  bright 
flowers,  noble  terrace  walks,  and  bold  massive  retaining  walls 
to  let  them  down  with  dignity,  as  well  as  grace,  to  the  smooth 
level  of  modem  life.  The  south  side  and  east  and  west  ends 
are  based  with  a  fine  level  gravel  walk,  about  30  feet  wide. 
Then  follows  a  slope  of  turf  at  a  sharp  angle,  of  great  depth. 
At  each  end  of  the  building,  on  the  next  level,  is  an  even  space 
of  ground  some  70  yards  square.  One  of  these,  the  west  end 
I  think,  is  laid  out  as  an  herbaceous  garden,  chiefly  furnished 
with  autumnal-flowering  and  sweet-scented  flowers,  such  as  Car- 
nations, Roses,  Phloxes,  Mignonette,  Asters,  Stocks,  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  &c. — a  rich  assortment.  This  garden  is  bounded 
by  masses  of  Laurel,  rising  one  above  another  like  terraces. 
These  are  pruned  once  or  twice  a  year  with  the  knife,  so  that 
no  leaf  is  cut  asunder,  and  they  are  kept  to  a  height  of  3  or  4 
feet.  On  one  of  those  wide  Laurel  terraces  flue  old  Yews 
rise  up  at  'intervals,  in  massive  sombre  grandeur.  These  are 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  castle  itself,  viz.,  about  two  hundred 
years  old.  These  Laurel  banks  or  terraces  are  important 
features  at  Drumlanrig.  They  form  one  side  of  the  chief 
flower  garden,  cover  many  acres  of  ground,  form  walls  of 
green  to  some  of  the  walks,  and  lose  themselves  among  freer 
or  more  naturally-grown  trees  and  shrubs.  On  the  ground 
at  the  other  end  of  the  castle  is  an  American  garden,  which 
is  chiefly  furnished  with  noble  specimens  of  Rhododendrons 
that  were  planted,  I  believe,  when  the  present  duke  attained 
his  majority.  These  are  illuminated  in  autumn  by  a  few 
flowering  plants.  Both  of  these  end  gardens  are  flanked,  next 
the  grand  terrace  walks,  with  a  chain  pattern,  in  which,  in 


the  one,  the  centre  circles  are  filled  with  Golden  Chain,  in  the 
other  with  Crystal  Palace  Gem  Geraniums  ;  and  the  sides  are 
filled  in  with  the  dwarf  blue  Ageratum  and  the  Tropa^olum 
Cooperi.  This  threefold  chain  of  bright  colours  had  a  very 
chaste  and  pleasing  effect.  Then  follows  a  noble  promenade 
of  gravel,  about  250  yards  long  and  24  feet  wide,  bounded 
with  a  massive  balustraded  stone  wall  over  20  feet  high  from 
the  lower  side.  This  noble  walk  completes  the  secoudary 
base,  as  it  were,  of  the  castle.  It  skirts  the  bottom  of  the 
steep  turf  slope,  and  the  scrollwork  outside  the  mixed  and 
American  gardens,  and  overlooks  the  entire  series  of  flower 
gardens  on  lower  and  different  levels  to  the  south.  It  is  a 
magnificeut  flnish,  a  noble  promenade — speaking  of  simple 
grandeur — worthy  of  its  position,  and  one  which  adds  dignity 
to  the  castle.  From  this  terrace  the  lower  gardens  are  nearly 
all  under  the  eye.  Fine  marble  flights  of  steps  lead  down  to  the 
lower  level. 

Immediately  under  the  terrace  walk  there  is  a  border, 
and  the  wall  is  well  furnished  with  Roses,  Magnolias,  Maiden- 
hair tree,  Clematises,  Paulownia  imperialis,  trained  and 
pruned  close  like  a  Pear  tree,  Virginian  Creepers,  Corydalis 
lutea,  Tropajolum  speciosum,  Laurustinuses,&c.,  all  in  remark- 
ably flne  condition  ;  while  lovers  of  Ferns  are  charmed  by  the 
sight  of  myriads  of  Asplenium  Trichomanes  springing  out 
from,  and  adorning  with  rare  beauty,  every  crevice.  Immediately 
in  the  centre  of  this  space,  the  Heath  garden  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  5,000  yards.  The  groundwork  of  this  is  of  silver 
sand,  and  through  this  massive  lines,  20  feet  wide,  of  Moun- 
tain Heath,  closely  clipped,  meander  along  curves  of  elegance 
and  lines  of  beauty  in  all  directions.  The  centre  is  arranged 
on  the  parterre  system,  and  filled  with  flowers,  the  beds  being 
edged  with  stonework  interlaced  with  white  sand.  Lest, 
however,  so  much  brilliance  and  whiteness  reflected  by 
sunheat  should  dazzle  the  ej-e,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the 
west,  and  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  we  behold  an  acre  of 
specimen  Hollies,  Yews,  Cypresses,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs; 
or  if  one  wants  more  colour,  turn  to  the  east,  and  in  the  lower 
white  sand  garden  will  be  found  beautiful  lines  of  bright 
colours,  distinct  in  outline  and  furnishing  from  those  in  the 
upper  garden.  Here  the  corresponding  space  fllled  by  Heath 
in  the  other  garden  is  converted  into  a  pretty  margin  of 
diamond-shaped  beds,  defined  by  Box,  and  traversed  by  paths 
of  white  sand.  The  centre  of  the  design  is  formed  of  flower 
beds  on  grass  and  gravel,  and  is  further  furnished  with 
upright  Junipers. 

All  this,  however,  is  but  as  it  were  the  porch  to  the  flower 
gardens,  properly  so-called.  These  occupy  a  sort  of  irregular 
plateau,  reaching  almost  the  entire  distance  from  the  gar- 
dens in  question  to  the  Marr  Burn  that  skirts  the  bottom 
boundary.  The  chief  space  here  is  intersected  by  the  main 
walks,  one  running  east  and  west  for  3.50  yards,  the  other 
north  and  south  for  150  yards.  They  are  20  feet  wide. 
The  beds  and  scrolls  are  of  great  size,  and  most  of  them  are 
surrounded  with  massive  edgings  either  of  stone  or  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  such  as  common  Yews,  Portugal  Laurel,  hardy 
Heaths,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  common  Oak,  Beech,  varie- 
gated Honeysuckles,  Vincas,  &c.  These  edgings  are  kept 
clipped  to  about  6  inches  square.  The  centre  is  richly  fur- 
nished with  an  eye  of  rich  Palms,  Echeveria  metallica.  Yuccas, 
Beet,  &c.. ;  around  this  balancing  beds  are  formed  with  varie- 
gated Yuccas,  Beet,  Pelargoniums,  &o.  Here  too  are  placed 
some  noble  marble  vases,  granite  seats,  &c.,  giving  or 
receiving  dignity  and  importance  from  the  surrou7iding 
vegetation,  of  fine  foliage  plants,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
masses  of  Rhododendrons  and  Roses.  One  of  the  most 
striking  beds  in  the  large  geometrical  garden  near  here  con- 
sisted of  the  old  Verbena  venosa,  which  stands  the  rain  well, 
and  Viola  Per|3etual  Yellow — the  best  and  most  brilliant 
bedding  Violet  or  small  Pansy  I  have  seen.  Tropffiolum 
Cooperi  was  here  again  in  great  force  and  beauty,  and  looked 
rich  and  healthy  everywhere.  The  beds  in  this  garden  are 
mostly  large  and  massive.  The  flowers  are  flanked  by  groups 
of  shrubs  and  noble  trees  in  all  directions,  while  the  Laurel 
terraces  rise  nobly  into  shelving  hills  of  green.  Associated 
with  the  scene  now  being  described  is  a  noble  hardy  Heath 
bed,  a  common  thing  in  Scotland,  and  I  marvel  greatly  that 
it  is  not  also  so  in  England.     All  the  year  roimd  some  of  the 
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Heaths  are  in  flower,  and  for  beauty  of  liabit  and  use- 
fulness for  cutting  no  plants  can  equal  Heaths.  Everyljody 
likes  them,  and  in  colour  of  flower,  homely  aspect,  and 
durability  they  have  few  equals.  To  show  the  stylo  in  whicli 
beds  are  furnished  hero  I  would  notice  one,  a  Rose  bod.  It 
is  1.55  feet  by  30  feet,  and  is  planted  phicushion  fiishion  thus  : 
The  soil  is  cushioned  or  covered  over  with  common  China 
Roses  ;  standards  are  then  regularly  distributed  amongst  and 
over  these,  and  two  or  tliree  Gladioluses  are,  as  a  rule,  tied  to 
the  stems  of  the  latter,  the  whole  being  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
novel. 

I  fear,  from  what  has  been  said,  the  gardens  will  seem  a 
thing  of  patches  and  disjointed  parts.  They  arc,  however, 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  The  genius  of  order,  design,  and 
unity  of  expression  runs  through  them  all  like  a  golden 
thread,  binding  all  the  parts  into  one  great  whole.  Standing 
or  sitting  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  gardens  just  described, 
and  looking  towards  the  castle  that  crowns  the  whole,  the  crown 
hardly  seems  high  and  lofty  enough  for  its  position.  That, 
however,  is  but  a  momentary  impression.  From  our  chief 
stand-point  the  terrace,  with  the  castle  at  our  back,  shutting 
the  doors  of  the  north  wind,  and  the  gardens  lying  far  down 
below  at  our  feet,  we  have  such  a  scene  as  is  rarely  met  with. 
Each  garden  is  distinct  in  itself,  and  yet  links  its  hand  into 
and  helps,  as  it  were,  the  next,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
series,  which  is  spread  over  about  fifty  acres  of  ground.  One 
of  the  great  negative  charms  is,  no  boundary  line  is  visible. 
I  presume  there  are  rabbit  fences,  but  they  are  not  seen.  In  all 
directions  the  flowers,  shrubs,  and  choice  trees  dissolve,  as  it 
were,  into  the  far-reaching  woodlands. 

Crossing  the  Marr  burn  by  a  rustic  bridge,  we  reach  the 
gardener's  cottage,  which  in  site,  size,  and  convenience  is  a 
model  of  what  a  gardener's  house  should  be.  It  commands, 
from  the  windows,  a  full  view  of  the  kitchen  garden,  six  acres 
within  the  walls,  and  almost  as  much  outside.  Passing  down 
from  this  cottage  and  crossing  the  carriage  road,  another 
large  flower  garden  in  the  mixed  style  is  reached.  This 
occupies  a  large  space  outside  the  garden  walls.  There  is  here 
a  border  .500  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  devoted  to  a  rich 
collection  of  herbaceeus  plants,  all  correctly  labelled.  Roses, 
Phloxes,  Stocks,  Pentstemons,  Hollyhocks,  Annuals,  Grasses, 
Everlastings,  Zinnias,  Asters,  hardy  and  tender  Succulents, 
and  bedding  plants  of  all  kinds,  are  grown  here  by  the 
thousand,  and  massed  both  for  effect  and  for  furnishing  and 
for  edgings  when  wanted  elsewhere.  Amongst  the  Succulents 
the  following  seemed  to  be  favourites,  viz.,  Sempervivum 
californicum,  montanura,  globiferum  ;  Saxifraga  rivularis, 
longifolia,  hirta,  pectinata,  cristata ;  Sedum  hispaniciun, 
Eabaria  (spectabile)  immense  quantities,  rupestre,  glaucum, 
sempervirens,  and  cordifolium  majus.  Tender  [Succulents 
may  also  be  seen  here  in  great  variety,  and  on  a  border  against 
the  outer  wall  of  the  kitchen  garden  immense  collections  of 
Pentstemons  and  Phloxes  are  grown.  The  newer  kinds  of 
Clematis  seemed  wonderfully  at  home  here — Jackmanii, 
violacea.aud  many  others  covering  large  spaces,  and  clambering 
over  the  summit  of  the  lofty  garden  walls  laden  with  flowers. 

D.  T.  Fish. 
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The  London  Squares. — Permib  me  to  suggest  a  very  unpre- 
tending  means  of  benefiting  the  poor  at  very  trifling  cost  to  the  rich. 
1  like  to  know  that  I  am  not  singular  in  regretting  that  when  this 
end  of  London  is  absolutely  deserted  at  the  close  of  the  season,  our 
Square-gardens  should  remain  inaccessible  to  our  neighbours,  espe. 
cially  those  who  inhabit  the  narrow  streets  and  crowded  houses  close 
by.  I  regret  this,  especially  with  reference  to  the  children — many 
of  whom  may  scarcely  have  seen  the  face  of  the  country,  and  would 
be  so  much  better  and  happier  for  even  the  smallest  appi'oach  to  it — 
so  much  safer  than  playing  about  on  steps  and  curb-stones.  I  will 
anticipate  objections  on  the  score  of  abuse  ;  though  are  we  not  begin- 
ning to  find  that  the  flowers  in  Hyde-park  and  Battersea  Gardens 
may  now  bloom  untouched  ?  and  as  to  lawns  and  gravel  walks,  should 
they  suiier  in  the  course  of  the  autumu,  this  would  but  be  an 
antici  nation  of  the  ravages  of  winter.  I  am  aware  how  much  has 
been  done  lately  for  the  people  in  this  direction,  but  we  have  not  yet 
done  enough.  The  recent  noble  grant  of  Ebury. square  for  garden 
ground  is  au  immense  boon,  small  as  is  the  area,  and  unlike  a  garden 
yet;  but  its  value  will  be  immeasurably  enhanced  should  it  lead  the 
way  to  other  kindred  privileges,  as  indicated. — S.  E, 


HARDY  FOREIGN  FERNS. 
Onoclea  sensibilis. — This  is  a  grand  plant  for  the  oiit-door 
fernery.  It  has  been  iu  cultivation  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  yet  how  few  know  it.  It  is  a  deciduous  Tern,  producing 
broad,  subpinnatifid,  sterile  fronds,  the  segments  of  Avhich  are  entire 
at  tlic  margins  and  blunt  at  the  points  ;  they  vary  in  height  from 
about  1  to  '^  feet,  and  their  colour  is  bright  pale  green  ;  the  fertile 
fi'onds  are  about  the  same  heiglit,  but  differ  wholly  in  every  other 
respect.  Instead  of  being  very  broad,  they  are  much  contracted, 
and  instead  of  being  subpinnatifid,  they  are  bipinnate,  h.iving  their 
segments  rolled  inwards,  and  thus  forming,  upon  the  upper  portion 
of  the  frond,  a  berry. like  spike.  O.  sensihilis  is  an  extremely  orna. 
mental  Fern,  and  one  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  any  other  in 
cultivation.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

Onychium  japonieum. — This  elegant  Japanese  Fern  is  fre- 
quently  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  and  even  in  the  stove.  In  most 
situations  it  is,  however,  perfectly  hardy,  but  in  severe  winters  some 
dead  fronds  of  the  common  Brake  may  be  thrown  over  it.  The  fronds 
are  very  finely  divided,  the  segments  being  linear  and  of  an  intense 
dark  green  ;  the  fronds  vary  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  are  very 
useful  for  bouquet-making,  or  for  placing  loosely  in  vases  with  cut 
flowers. 

Osmunda  einnamomea. — Osmundas  belong  to  what  are  styled 
flowenng  Ferns,  and  this  differs  from  most  of  the  others,  inasmuch 
as  the  fruiting  fronds  are  wholly  contracted,  giving  it  a  distinct  nnd 
peculiar  appearance.  The  barren  or  sterile  fronds  are  bipinnate, 
slightly  drooping,  and  glaucous  green,  the  fertile  ones  are  erect,  and 
are  produced  from  the  centre  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  deciduous  kind, 
very  widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  having  been 
found  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  North  America. 
O.  einnamomea  angustata.— This  differs  from  the  normal 
form  in  having  rather  more  erect  fronds,  which  are  also  narrower 
and  smaller.    It  is  a  native  of  Canada. 

O.  interrupta. — This  is  a  deciduous  species,  in  which  the  fronds 
are  bipinnate  or  twice  divided,  and  vivid  green,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  2  to  3  feet.  When  fertile,  some  two  or  three  pairs  of  pinna;  in 
the  centre  of  the  frond  become  contracted  and  sporangiferous — a 
circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  specific  name.  This  noble 
species  is  abundantly  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

O.  gracilis. — This  is  also  a  native  of  Canada,  and  somewhat 
resembles  a  dwarf  form  of  our  native  Royal  Fern ;  the  fronds  are 
about  2  feet  high  ;  they  have  blunt  oblong  pinna),  and  bear  upon  the 
.apex  contracted  sporangiferous  segments. 

O.  spectabilis.— This  is  a  slender  form  of  our  native  species ; 
its  fronds  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Royal  Ferns,  and  the  young 
ones  always  come  up  reddish  purple,  which  is  its  distinguishing 
feature.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

Platyloma  rotundifolium.— This  is  not  everywhere  hardy, 
but  it  is  so  distinct  and  handsome  that  it  is  worth  a  little  extra 
trouble  to  include  it  amongst  hardy  kinds.  The  fronds  are  spreading, 
about  1^  foot  long,  pinnate,  and  the  pinnffi,  which  are  nearly  round, 
are  intensely  dark  green.     It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

Polypodium  hexagonopterum.— This  most  elegant  North 
American  species  hears  fronds  from  12  to  18  inches  high,  bipinnatifid, 
triangular  in  outline,  and  deep  green.  It  is  deciduous  and  a  splendid 
object  iu  the  out. door  fernery. 

Pteris  cretioa  albo-lineata. — This  originally  came  to  us  from 
Java,  but  it  is  also  found  plentifully  in  Japan.  I  have  found  it  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  a  dwarf 
compact-growing  plant,  the  fronds  of  which  are  pinnate,  erect,  with 
long  bright  green  pinnue,  ornamented  with  a  pure  white  band  along 
the  centre  of  each  pinna.  It  is  evergreen,  and  should  be  iu  every 
collection. 

Pteris  seaberula. — This  is  a  dwarf,  creeping,  evergreen  species, 
which  no  Fern  grower  should  be  witliout ;  the  fronds  are  lanceolate, 
about  12  or  18  inches  long,  cut  up  into  very  fine  and  delicate 
segments  of  a  bright  light  green  colour.  It  is  hardy  in  most  places, 
but  should  receive  a  little  protection  during  severe  weather. 

Struthiopteris  germanica. — This  species,  which  grows  wild  in 
Germany,  attains  a  height  of  about  2  feet ;  its  sterile  fronds  are 
pale  green  and  pinnate,  broiid,  and  beautifully  arched;  the  fertile 
ones  are  much  narrower  and  erect.  They  all  rise  inside  the  barren 
ones,  and  form  a  beautiful  crown,  set  off  by  the  spreading  green 
pinna;  of  the  others. 

S.  pennsylvaniea. — This  is  by  some  considered  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  preceding,  but  as  it  is  very  distinct  iu  aspect,  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  a  species  or  variety.     In  general  outline  it  resembles 
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S.  germanica,  but  it  is  more  erect  in  habit,  and  grows  much  larger. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

S.  japonica. — This  Japanese  species  is  of  somewhat  recent  intro. 
duction,  and  is  apparently  a  dwarfer  and  more  massive  plant  than 
either  of  the  preceding  ;  its  barren  fronds  are  pinnate,  broad-spread- 
ing,  and  dark  green  ;  like  its  congeners  it  produces  its  fruiting 
fronds  in  the  centre,  and  these  are  also  much  contracted. 

Aneliistea  virgtaica. — This  is  a  noble  North  American  species, 
nearly  related  to  Woodwai-dia  ;  it  forms  an  underground  creeping 
stem,  from  which  the  fronds  rise  to  the  height  of  about  2  feet.  They 
are  broad,  bipinnatifid,  and  palegreen,  ornamented  with  a  peculiarly, 
arranged  copious  dark  brown  sori. 

Lorinseria  areolata.— This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  last-named 
plant,  and,  like  it,  is  a  native  of  North  America.  Its  fronds  arise 
from  an  underground  rhizome,  and  seldom  exceed  12  or  18  inches  in 
height ;  they  are  sub-pinuate,  with  broad  light  green  serrated  pirma3; 
the  fertile  ones  are  much  contracted  and  erect.  It  succeeds  best  in 
moist  situations. 

Sitolobium  punctilobulum. — This  beautiful  light  and  graceful 
plant  produces  fronds  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high  ;  they  are  sub. 
tripinnate,  the  pinn^  being  finely  divided,  and  pale  green,  while  the 
stipes  are  light  brown.  It  is  a  cbarming  plant  for  rock-work.  It  is 
a  native  of  North  America. 

Camptosorus  rhizophyllus  (the  Walking  Fern).  —  Thi 
highly  interesting  little 
Pern  well  deserves  a 
place  in  our  hardy  Fern- 
eries.  —  ViUa  Gardener. 
[A  good  idea  of  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  the 
Walking  Fern  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  ac- 
companying illustration, 
and  account  of  it  which 
wo  subjoin.] 


to  the  garden  of  a  judge  at  Bagneres-de-Bigorre.  Ho  showed  me 
several  standard  Roses,  and  among  them  a  Geant  dea  Batailles,  some 
of  the  dark  red  flowers  of  which  were  marked  with  numerous  spots 
of  a  pale  rose  colour.  I  remarked  the  same  peculiarity  in  varieties 
with  paler  flowers,  such  as  General  Jacqueminot.  All  were  in  a 
very  fine  condition  of  growth  and  presented  all  the  other 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  different  varieties.  Monsieur  X. 
assured  me  that  this  variegation  was  permanent,  and  that  it  was 
capable  of  being  perpetuated  by  budding.  On  inquiring  what  could 
have  given  rise  to  this  singularity,  he  informed  me  that  having  been 
obliged,  when  budding  a  few  years  previously,  for  want  of  better,  to 
use  some  buds  which  had  no  apparent  eyes ;  these  nevertheless 
sprouted  and  produced  flowers,  all  of  which  exhibited  the  peculiarity 
described,  and  which  he  attributed  to  the  imperfect  conformation 
of  the  buds  which  he  had  employed.  He  then  repeated  the  experi- 
ment with  the  same  result,  and  he  now  produces  this  variegation  at 
pleasure  by  operating  in  the  manner  described." 
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"WALKING  PERN. 

Teis  singular  and  in- 
teresting little  Fern  is 
found  in  rocky  woods 
iu  North  America.  It 
grows  in  the  almost 
soillessniches  of  rocks, 
or  gets  a  foothold  on 
their  naked  inequali- 
ties. It  is  quite  rare, 
and  during  several 
years  my  searches  in 
the  woods  were  unre- 
warded with  a  sight 
of  its  odd  little  leaves, 
till  one  day,  ascend- 
ing a  low  mountain  in  a  quiet,  mossy  slope  of  gray  rdck, 
far  above  my  head,  a  company  of  these  little  "  Walkers  "  was 
discovered.  The  frond  is  simple  reticulate,  veined  in  the  midst, 
and  forked  only  at  the  margin.  It  is  undivided,  lanco-shaped, 
with  heart-shaped  lobes  at  the  base,  and  the  apex  attenuated 
into  a  long,  slender  acumination,  that  oftens  bonds  over  back- 
ward and  takes  root,  giving  rise  to  a  new  plant.  Thus,  the 
Fern  takes  one  step  a  year.  I  have  never  seen  one  that  had 
stepped  twice.  The  faint  dots  are  variously  shaped,  and  scattered 
without  order  on  the  trausverse  veins,  slanting  and  at  various 
angles,  often  in  pairs  and  facing  each  other,  looking  something 
"like  writing;"  hence  its  Greek  name — Antigramraa  rhizo- 
phylea  of  Presl.  It  can  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  hardy  Ferns,  always  taking  care  to  give  it  a  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere as  near  like  that  in  which  it  grows  naturally  as  possible, 
remembering  it  needs  little  light,  much  water,  and  to  be  let 
alone. — American  Ar/ricidfurist. 

[Mr.  Backhouse,  of  York,  informs  us  that  ho  found  this 
singular  little  Fern  grow  quite  freely  in  narrow  well-drained 
fissures  of  rock-work  ;  but  that  as  sure  as  there  was  a  slug  iu 
the  garden  its  young  fronds  would  disappear.] 

Variegation  in  Roses. — The  following  interesting  communi- 
cation of  IVI.  Dn  Brcuil  to  the  Giardini,  an  Italian  Horticultural 
Journal,  is  worthy  of  some  attention  : — "  In  July  1807  I  paid  a  visit 


Walking  Fern. 


Bidens  atrosangllinea.— Yom'  corrDspondent,  Mr.  Donald  (p.  110),  speaks 
of  the  beauty  and  uKefiilne8s  of  this  plant,  and  he  is  right.  He  says  the  roots 
are  very  like  those  of  a  Dahlia.  By  some  botanists  this  plant  is  classed  with 
the  Dahlias  under  the  name  of  D.  Zimapaui.  Let  mo  advise  Mr.  Donald,  liy 
way  of  companionship  to  his  favourite,  to  grow  Dahlia  glabrata  with  miiuve 

or  white,  D.  cocciuea  with 
scarlet,  and  D.  Cervantesi 
with  orange  -  red  single 
flowers.  If  he  does,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  pleased. — 
H.  Hahpdb  Cebwe,  Tttp 
Sfrfori/jDrtri/fon-BeifUchamp, 
Trhig.  [Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich,  states  that  it  is  pro- 
perly, according  to  Sir  J.W. 
Hooker,  a  Cosmos,  and  says 
that  he  sells  it  as  such.  It 
is  also  sold  as  Dahlia  mexi- 
cana  and  Dahlia  atrosan- 
gllinea n 

(Enotnera  marginata. 
^The  plant  which  has  been 
grown  as  CKnothera  margi- 
nata for  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  beauty  of  wliich  it 
is  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly,  is  not  the  true  CE. 
marginata,  but  <JG.  eximia. 
The  true  ffi.  marginata  is 
only  very  recently  intro- 
duced. It  is  also  a  very 
beautiful  but  quite  distinct 
species. — H.Habpue  Crewe, 
Til'-  Jtectorif,  Bruyton-Beau' 
c/imiip,  Tr'uig, 

Violets.— I  had  the  good 
fortune  last  spring  to  stum- 
ble across  two  distinct  forms 
of  British  Viola.  One  is 
Viola  Riviniana  alba,  white 
as  snow,  the  other  is  V. 
hirta  rosea.  I  shall  be  curi- 
ous to  know  whether  these 
two  forms  reproduce  them- 
selves from  seeds  which  I 
have  sown,  and  expect 
shortly  to  see.  Viola  Eiviuiana  alba  I  found  at  Eiddlesdown,  and  of  V.  hirta 
rosea  I  found  a  small  colony  of  five  plants  at  Crome  Hurst.  I  have  other  cui-ious 
British  Violas,  but  the  two  above  mentioned  are  very  distinct,  and  I  have  httle 
doubt  will  come  true  from  seeds. — W.  Elliott,  Beechmont. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.— ^I.  J-  Durousset,  in  a  letter  to  the  Srrur  BarlimU,  states 
that  he  knows  from  experience  that  the  admixture  of  coal  cinders  with  the  soil 
in  which  llydrau^'cas  are  grown  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  production  of  blue 
Jlowers  on  these  plants. 

Amarantus  salicifolius  in  America.— With  us  durmg  the  past  summer 
this  h:is  been  all  that  was  promised,  and  even  more ;  the  plants  grew  very 
rapidly,  and  attained  a  height  of  nearly  eight  feet,  sometimes  even  ten.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  very  graceful  resembling  that  of  a  Weeping  Willow,  on 
which  account  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  "Willow-Leaved  Amaranth."  The 
colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  bronze  green,  which  changes  to  a  bright  carmine,  about 
the  middle  of  August,  on  all  the  ends  of  the  branches,  making  plumes  of  such 
dazzling  beauty  as  to  be  truly  magnificent. — Frank  Rower,  Tarrytoioi^  State  of 
Neic  York. 

Parochetus  communis-— Having  heard  complaints  from  gardeners  about 
losing  this  beautiful  creeping  plant,  .and  wondering  at  the  cause  of  its  sudden 
disappearance,  they  mjiy  be  interested  to  know  that  mice  are  its  greatest 
enemies.  I  lately  jjurchased  a  nice  strong  plant  of  it  in  bloom,  and  being 
about  to  make  up  a  jardiniere  for  the  boudoir,  I  thought  how  pretty  it  would 
look  in  it,  with  its  elegant  blue  flowers  hanging  over  the  side  ;  but  imagine  my 
disappointment  upon  reaching  it  from  the  stage  to  find  that  not  a  particle  of 
the  plant  was  to  be  seen.  There  was,  however,  every  evidence,  to  my  morti- 
fication, of  the  mice  having  regaled  themselves  upon  it. — C.  Coombs. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.— This  is  a  handsome  shrubby  plant, 
from  20  to  over  ao  inches  high,  introduced  from  Japan  about  the  year  iS84  by 
M.  Siebold.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  a  dense,  handsome  piinicle, 
arc  at  first  white,  and  afterwards  pass  through  various  shades  of  rose-colour 
to  a  violet-red,  changing  at  last  to  a  greenish  brown,  so  that  their  appearance 
varies  from  day  to  day.  It  is  exceedingly  ornamental,  thrives  in  almost  any 
soil  or  position,  is  quite  hardy,  and  can  be  propagated  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  cuttings. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

HARDY   FRUITS. 
THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BAD. 

We  are  about  to  point  out  the  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  best  for  culti- 
vation  ;    but,    first  of  all,    it   must  bo  understood  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  enumerating  all  tho  good  ones,  nor  even  all  the  best. 
We  purpose  to  mention  only   a  certain  number  of  them  which  have 
a  good  flavour  and  reasonable  size,  are  good  bearers,  and  of  compara- 
tively easy  culture  ;   which  may  bo  relied  on  with  perfect  confidence, 
without  fear  of  disappointment  or  i-egret,  trustworthy  subjects  which 
we  have   ourselves  proved  ;   few  in   number,  but  sure,  and  giving 
})erfect  satisfaction  in  every  stage  of  their  cultivation.     This  selec 
tion  is  not  so  strict  and  exclusive  as  to  condemn  all  others,  some  of 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  quite  as  good,  but  we  must  draw  a  line 
somewhere,   and   we    shall    endeavour   to    do    so    as  discreetly  as 
possible.     We  certainly  grow  good  fruits,  we  even   possess  a  great 
number  of  them.     Horticultural  societies,  by  means  of  their  exhi- 
bitions and  numerous  fruit  prizes,   horticultural  journals  by  their 
descriptions  and   announcements,   do  all   they  can  to  make   them 
known  ;  but  still  all  this  is  done  -vvichin  the  limits  of  a  certain  circle, 
and  when  improvements  come,   they  come  slowly.     Who  knows  the 
good  kinds  of  fruits  ?     Nurserymen,  pomologists,  an  amateur  here 
and  there,  and  that  is  all.     They  are  met  with  in  the  gardens  and  on 
the  tables  of  some  favoured  individuals,  or,  perchance,  in  the  window 
of  a  restaurant.     Elsewhere  they  are  not  to  be  had,  and  no  doubt 
many  persons  of  great  wealth  would  be  very  much  astonished  if  told 
that,  in  the  midst  of  a  luxury  of  which  no  detail  appears  to  them  to 
be  wanting,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  princely  enjoyments  which 
escape  them,  and  of  which  they  nevertaste.     It  has  been  said  that 
bad  acquaintances  are  more   easily  made  than  good  ones,   and  this 
applies  in  some  degree  to  bad  fruits  also.     The  few  favoured  indi- 
viduals, the  connoisseurs  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  are  not  troubled 
by  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  public,  the  townsman  who  buys   in  the 
market  or  in  the  street,  the  countryman  who  goes  to  his  orchard  for 
his  dessert,  the  tradesman  at  his  own  house,  the  artizan  in  the  work- 
shop, or  the  boy  at  school,  what   good  fruits   are   they  acquainted 
with  beyond  five  or  six  varieties  ?     And   yet  we  have  good   fruits. 
We  cultivate  the  trees  which  produce  them,  we  strive  to  make  them 
known,  as  we  are  doing  now.  But  then  there  are  others  which  already 
occupy  the  place  which  these  should  have,  there  are  fields  full  of 
large  trees  bearing  fruit  without  name  and  without  value,  and  people 
will  not  sacrifice  these — first,  because   they  would  have  to  part  with 
what  they  have  ;  secondly,  because  they  would   have   to  buy  what 
they  have  not  ;  and,  thirdly  and  chiefly,  because  they  would  have  to 
wait.    All  this  is  very  true  in  its  way,  and  there,  we  confess,  lies  the 
difficulty.    Nevertheless  we  muSt  endeavour  to  gain  our  object,  even 
though  we  have  to  struggle  lustily  for  it,  and  pile  admonition  upon 
admonition,  and  pamphlet  upon  pamphlet — in  a  word  we  must  make 
converts  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

We  do  not  think  that  cultivators  who  for  many  a  long  year  have 
lived  side  by  side  with  their  old  and  bad  trees,  are  going  all  at  once 
to  root  up  these  old  companions  of  theirs,  and  replace  them  by  the 
trees  recommended.     It  is  not  from  the  growers  that  we  must  expect 
the  first  step  in  the  path  of  progress,  but  from  the  consumers.     When 
the  purchaser  knows  that  instead  of  bad  or  inferior  fruits  it  will  be 
possible  for  him  to  obtain  for  the  same  price  others  of  excellent 
quality,  he  ;vill  ask  for  these.      It  is  the  demand  which  governs 
trade.     Let  a  landowner  cease  growing  this  or  that  kind  of  tree  and 
send  an  order  for  another  kind.     Soon  the  intelligent  nurseryman 
sets  about  grafting  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  kind  in  request ;  the 
cultivator  takes  his  fruit  to  market,  those  fruits  that  used  to  sell  so 
well ;  but  since  he  was  there  last  the  public  taste  has  changed,  no 
one  will  have  them,  and  his  cart  returns  as  full  as  when  it  set  out. 
This  affords  grounds   for  reflection  ;    tastes  change  and  we  must 
follow   them.     And  that  is  how,   gradually  and   little  by  little,  the 
culture  of  fruit  trees  will  be  modified  amongst  us  ;  all  depends  on 
the  public,  on  yon,  on  us,  on  everybody  ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  not  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  led  by  the  seller,  but  to  lead  and  direct  him  ; 
it  ought  to  be  known  that  there  are  in  cultivation  a  much  greater 
number  of  fruits  than  are  necessary  to  supply  at  almost  all  seasons 
an  excellent  dessert,  and  that  if  we  do  not,  some  day  or  other,  see 
them  on  everybody's  table,  it  is  because  our  cultivators,  from  careless- 
ness or  ignorance,  either  do  not  wish  or  do  not  know  how  to  do  better. 
General  advice  respecting  each  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  which  we 
shall  consider — Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Grapes,  &c.,  down   to  Strawberries  —  an  ample  and  conscientious 
selection  of  varieties,  mth  the  best  mode  of  culture  when  that  is 
necessary — all  in  the  order  of  ripening,  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
resources  of  each  month ;  some  brief  reflections,  with  which  we  shall 
commence,  on  the  preparation  of  tho  ground,  and  the  planting  of  the 
trees,  is  what  we  intend  to  give. 


rilEPARATION  OF  THE  GROUND. 
Whoever  wishes  to  plant  successfully  must  open  his  purse 
generously.  There  is  a  liberality  which  enriches,  just  as  there  is  a 
parsimony  which  ruins.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the 
planting  of  the  trees  are  the  touoh-stone  of  a  judicious  outlay.  If, 
then,  yon  wish  to  make  a  fruit  garden,  and  to  receive  from  it  the 
greatest  possible  return,  do  not  forget  that  the  results  will  always 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  tho  amount  of  well-expended  outlay  which 
you  are  willing  to  make  upon  it.  Should  a  certain  amount  be 
beyond  your  means,  do  not  go  so  far,  that  would  simply  bo  an  act  of 
folly;  take  your  time,  distribute  your  expenses  over  several  yejirs, 
do  not  plant  all  your  ground  at  once,  leave  a  part  of  it  at  rest,  tho 
half  if  necessary  ;  it  is  better  to  have  a  small  portion  in  a  good 
condition  than  ever  so  large  an  extent  in  a  bad  one ;  this  is  the 
verdict  of  experience. 

Trees  are  good  feeders,  and  they  must  have  good  food,  that  is, 
manure.     The  colder  and  moister  the  soil  is,  the  better  must  the 
quality  of  tho  manure  be  ;  and  sheep  and  goats  supply  the  best  kind 
for  warming  tho  soil.     Large  towns  do  not  always  know  what  to  do 
with  the  sweepings  of  their  streets  ;  these  are  just  the  thing  for  a 
cold,  damp  soil,  and  will  afterwards  return  to  them  agreeably  in  the 
shape  of  good  fruits  for  their  markets  and  tables.     If  the  land  is 
warm,  on  the  contrary,  use  cow-mannre,  which  is  cool  and  refreshing 
to  such  a  soil.     Moreover,  all  kinds  of  manure  furnished  by  sheep, 
cows,  horses,  sweepings,  &c.,  well  mixed  together,  will  suit  any  soil. 
Having  provided  tho  manure,  tho  next  thing  is  to  put  it   in  the 
ground,  which,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  trenched  up  to  a  depth 
which  will  vary  according  to  that  of  the  stratum  of  good  arable  soil 
which  covers  it ;  this  is  usually  from  2  to  3  \  feet.     Let  us  suppose 
it  to  be  3:'f  feet.     The  trench,  which  must  be  at   least  7  feet  wide, 
having  been  first  marked  out,  we  begin  at  one  end,  and  there  open 
a  cut  2^  feet  deep  ;  the  soil  taken  out  is  carried  to  the  other  end 
of  the  trench,  where  we  shall  want  it  by-and-by  ;  we  then  break  up 
the  bottom  of  the  cut  to  the  depth  of  the  spade,  and  place  in  it  a 
layer  of  manure,  and  on   that   10  inches  deep  of  soil,  then  another 
layer  of  manure  and  another  of  soil,  and  a  third  layer  of    each, 
always  10  inches  thick.     We  then  proceed  to  the  next  cut  and  act 
in  the  same  manner.     It  is  needles'!  to  remark  that,  as  we  work 
going  backwards,  the  soil  which  is   behind  us  is  that  which  is  put 
on  the  top  of  the  cuts  in  succession,  so  that  when  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  trench,  the  soil  which  was  carried  there  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  serves  to  finish  it.     The  work  is  then 
done,  and  we  have  a  piece  of  ground  well  dug,  well  manured,  and 
in  perfect  condition  for  planting.     We  cannot,  unfortunately,  alwaj-s 
go  so  deep  as  3j  feet,  because  at  that  depth  we  often  meet  with 
clay  or  gravel,  which  are  by  no  means  good  things  for  our  fruit 
trees,  and  it  will  be  best  not  to  disturb  them.     If,  then,  we  cannot 
go  deeper  than  2'  feet,  we  must  reduce  .the  depth  of  our  layers  of 
manure  and  soil  to  8  inches,  but  in  other  respects  act  as  before. 
But  suppose  we  cannot  go  so  deep  as  even  2V  feet.     Well — we'll  not 
talk  of  impossibilities  ;  let  us  have  two  layers  of  soil  and  manure 
instead  of  three.     There  is,  however,  a  way  of  remedying  this  last- 
named  inconvenience,  and  one  to  which  necessity  may  compel  us  to 
have  recourse  when  the  subsoil  is  bad,  and  also  when  the  layer  of 
arable  soil   is  not  even  2  feet  deep ;    we    then  make   use   of    an 
expedient.      As  there  is  no  good  soil  below,  we  must    put   some 
above  ;  if  we  have  not  got  depth  in  one  direction,  we  must  create 
it,  so  to  speak,  in  another,  by  carrying  fresh   soil   and  putting  it  on 
the  top,  and  even  if  we  do  not  in   this  way  secure  the  respectable 
depth  of  3j  feet,  we  may  at  least  obtain  a  depth  snflicient  to  answer 
our  purpose.     The  work  is  not  to  be  done  at  all  times  and  seasons: 
we  must    seize  the    happy  moment  when  the  soil    is    in  suitable 
condition,  and  especially  when  it   is  not  too  wet.     Sometimes  the 
soil  is  very  wet ;  this  is  unfortunate,  for  whatever  is  planted  in  it 
is  sure  to  suffer ;  but  there  is  a  remedy  for  this  also,  in  restoring 
the  ground   to  a  sound   and  wholesome  condition.      We  of  course 
assume  that  the  ground  is  properly  drained.     Good  drainage  is  a 
very  important  matter  to  persons  living  in  a  country  like   ours  ; 
indeed,  it  is  found  to  be  so  in  all  countries.     "  Do  not  expect  fruit  in 
a  frog-pond,"  said   an  American.      Drain   well,  above  all    things, 
except  your  soil  is  perfectly  drained  naturally.  F.  J.vMix. 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  FRUITS. 

BY  C.  D.  HUNTjSR.  P.O.S. 
CoMPAKATivELY  little  attention  has  been  devoted  in  this  country  to 
the  chemistry  of  the  fruits.  So  great  is  our  ignorance  on  this  subject 
that  writers  on  food  topics  generally  say  as  little  about  them  as 
possible.  And  what  they  do  say  is  generally  a  simple  recast  in  their 
own  phraseology  of  some  ancient  statements  about  the  healthfulness 
and  wateriness  of  fruits.  In  Germany,  where  chemistry  has  been 
long   naturalised,   and   where   numerous   experimental    agricultural 
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statistics  exist,  aided  by  the  Government,  much  has  been  done  in  the 
scientific  examination  of  plants,  &c.  We,  in  consequence,  owe  to 
Germany  much  of  our  knowledge  about  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
sciences.  The  authorities  quoted  in  scientific  works  arid  lec- 
tures on  these  subjects  are  chiefly  German.  Liebig  and  Fresenius 
are  familiar  examples  of  this,  but  their  names  are  legion  in  every 
department  of  science  and  art.  The  following  table  of  the  "composi- 
tion of  fruits"  is  condensed  from  a  list  of  fifty-one  analyses  made  by 
the  celebrated  chemist  Fresenius,  and  reprinted  in  Johnson's  "  How 
Crops  G row,"  from  the  "Ann.  Chem.  u.  Pharm."  ci.,  p.  219.  The 
original  gives  the  result  of  each  analysis  separately,  a  minuteness  of 
detail  necessary  in  a  purely  scientific  paper,  bnt  very  inconvenient 
for  general  purposes.  These  have  been  averaged  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  analysis  permitted  of  so  doing,  but  as  in  the  original  they  are 
not  all  given  in  equal  detail,  several  had  to  be  omitted.  The  Riessling 
Grape,  the  first  on  the  list,  is  an  example  of  an  analysis  imperfect  in 
detail,  no  determination  having  been  made  of  the  albnmeuoids,  &c., 
and  but  for  its  position  as  first  in  the  scale  this  analysis  would  have 
been  omitted.  The  fruits  are  arranged  in  the  table  according  to  the 
percentage  of  soluble  matter.  This,  other  things  being  equal,  is  a 
fair  measure  of  theii-  comparative  values  for  food.  The  percentage 
of  water  does  not  show  this  value  so  well  because  of  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  fruits  in  the  percentages  of  insoluble  matters. 
This  latter  item  consists  chiefly  of  seeds  and  skins,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  insoluble  cellulose  and  pectose,  the  latter  rarely  amount- 
ing to  one-fifth.  The  sugar  in  the  first  column  includes  both  saccha- 
rose and  fructose.  The  acid  in  the  second  column  is  expressed  as 
hvdrated  malic  acid. 


COMPOSITION  OF  FRUITS. 

KINDS  OF  FRUIT. 

SOLUBLE  MATTERS. 
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The  above  shows  strikingly  how  inaccurate  is  the  common  notion 
about  fruits.  It  also  shows  that  the  proportion  of  solids  is  much 
larger  than  it  is  generally  stated  to  be  in  the  brief  and  superficial 
sentences  devoted  to  this  subject  in  many  works  on  food.  The 
improvement  in  the  nutritive  value  of  fruits  effected  by  cultivation 
is  strikingly  seen  on  comparing  the  composition  of  the  garden 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  with  that  of  the  wild  varieties.  The 
increase  of  the  soluble  or  easily  digestible  matters  is  very  considerable, 
amounting  in  the  case  of  the  Strawberry  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
In  the  case  of  the  Raspberry  comparison  is  less  easy,  the  garden 
specimens  containing  less  solid  matter ;  glancing,  however,  at  the 
insoluble  matters,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  have  diminished  nearly 
one-half  in  the  cultivated  variety. 

Judged  by  the  old  standard  of  the  amounts  of  nitrogenous,  albu- 
menous,  or  so-called  flesh-forming  constituents,  fruits  occupy  a  very 
low  position  indeed.  But  this  now  disproved  standard  condemned 
also  the  meats  and  oily  substances  found  by  cattle  feeders  to  be  so 
superior  for  feeding  pur]:>oses  to  any  of  the  so-called  flesh  formers. 
Judged  by  the  more  rational  view  now  entertained  by  our  best 
chemists  and  physiologists,  that  the  true  measure  of  nutritive  value 
is  the  force  or  potential  energy  of  the  substance,  fruits  occupy 
relatively  a  much  higher  position.  In  Dr.  Pranklaud's  Royal 
Institution  lectm-es  on  the  source  of  muscular  power,  he  gives  a 
table  showing  the  actual  energies  developed  by  various  foods 
when   oxidised  in   the  body.      A  sample  of  Apples  containing  the 


same  proportion  of  soUds  as  the  Reinettes  in  the  foregoing  table 
bore  the  following  relation  to  other  foods,  taking  1  lb.  of  Wheat 
flour  as  a  standard. 
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Grapes  would  probably  stand  about  5  lbs.  2  ozs.,  and  the  other 
fruits  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of  solid  matters.  It  must 
always,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  comparisons  of  the  nutri. 
tive  value  of  foods  are  only  reliable  in  so  far  as  the  foods  compared 
are  equally  digestible.  Of  invalids  it  may  be  said  that  what  is  food 
to  one  is  poison  to  another,  and  with  them  each  case  has  a  law  to 
itself.  With  the  ordinarilj^  healthy  the  results  are  more  uniform,  but 
unfortunately  we  know  more  of  the  relative  digestibility  of  foods  for 
cattle  than  of  those  for  men.  Experiment  has,  however,  shown  that 
nearly  one-half  of  our  ordinary  daily  food  escapes  complete  digestion 
and  assimilation.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  the  fruits  occupy  a  very 
favourable  position,  the  great  majority  of  them  showing  a  very  high 
proportion  of  soluble  matters.  This  in  the  more  common  fruits 
ranges  from  two-thirds  to  five-sixths  of  the  total  solids,  and  must 
in  comparison  with  many  foods  more  than  double  their  nutritive 
value.  This  also  partly  explains  the  value  to  invalids  of  such  fruits 
as  Grapes  and  Strawberries,  both  of  -ivhich  contain  relatively  but  a 
small  proportion  of  insoluble  matters. 

The  term  "  anti-scorbutic  drinks  "  shows  in  what  high  estimation 
fruits  have  always  been  held  as  health  preserving  agents.  And  now 
that  more  accurate  analyses,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  values  of  foods,  show  them  also  to  be  highly  nutritious, 
it  is  evident  that  they  should  be  used  as  foods.  Fruits,  from  a  false 
idea  of  their  nature,  have  too  frequently  been  used  as  drinks  and 
taken  at  improper  times.  They  have,  in  consequence,  received  a  bad 
name,  and  apprehensive  mothers  warn  their  children  against  fruit ; 
visions  of  diarrhcea,  cholera,  &c.,  being  held  up  as  bogies  to  enforce 
obedience  ;  but  let  them  give  extract  of  beef  or  any  other  of  the 
supposed  concentrated  nutritious  flesh  foods,  and  watch  the  result. 
They  will  not  have  long  to  wait  before  the  same  stomach  ailments 
begin  to  show  themselves,  and  that  in  forms  more  dangerous  than 
ever  followed  the  use  of  ripe  fruit  at  equally  unseasonable  hours. 
Fruit  should  be  used  as  part  of  a  meal.  With  children  and  healthy 
adults,  just  before  breakfast  and  dinner  are  the  best  times.  Invalids 
will  find  it  safer,  especially  with  juicy  fruits,  to  take  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  meal,  other  dishes  preceding  and  succeeding  it.  This 
refers  chiefly  to  uncooked  fruit.  When  cooked  and  served  hot,  fruit 
may  be  safely  taken  at  any  period  of  the  meal.  Invalids -will  also 
generally  find  the  more  acid  fruits  less  digestible,  and  especially  so 
when  preceded  in  the  same  meal  by  Potatoes.  Fruits,  especially 
when  not  quite  ripe,  are  generally  rendered  more  digestible  by 
cooking.  Stewing  is  the  general,  and  a  good  method,  but  roasting 
is  preferable.  This  may  be  done  in  an  oven,  or  before  an  open  fire. 
Apples  tightly  wrapped  in  paper  are  easily  and  pleasantly  roasted 
before  the  parlour  fire.  Done  in  this  manner  they  will  generally 
be  found  to  require  little  or  no  sugar,  a  decided  advantage  with 
invalids. 

Unripe  fruits  should  not  be  eaten,  many  of  the  acids  found  in  the 
green  fruits  being  poisonous.  Unfortunately  no  analysis  of  green 
fruits  is  at  present  available.  The  following,  however,  shows  the 
changes  which  takes  place  in  a  year  from  ripeness  to  mellowness,  and 
finally  to  decay  : — 

PEARS. 


Resinous  colouring  matter 

Sugar 

Gum    317 

Lignine  3-80 

Albumine  0-08 

MaUc  Acid 0-11 

Lime  0-03 


Ripe  and  Kept  till 

Fresh.  Mellow. 

.       0-08     0-01     . 

6-43     11-52     . 

2-07     . 

, 2-19     . 


0-21 
0-08 
0-04 


Kept  till 
Brown. 
...  0-C4 
...  8-77 
...  2-62 
...  1-S5 
...  0-23 
...     0-61 


Water 86-23     83-88     6272 


100-00 


100-00 


76-84 


It  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  Pear  mellows  the  sugar  increases  in 
amount  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  gum  and  indigestible  lignine. 
The  rotting  Pear  again  shows  a  decrease  in  all  the  more  important 
constituents,  the  sugar  has  in  part  fermented,  and  gone  off  as  carbonic 
acid  and  moisture,  there  being  a  loss  in  weight  of  about  23  per  cent. 
A  sour  acid  of  decay  has  also  been  generated  called  metapectic  acid, 
which  is  in  the  table  incorrectly  entered  as  malic  acid.  Much  more 
of  interest  might  be  added,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  more  accurate  and  extensive  our  knowledge  of  food  and  its  pro- 
perties becomes,  the  more  highly  -will  we  value  the  fruits  as  healthful 
and  nutritions  foods. — Dietetic  Reformer. 
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A  EBMARKABLB  BATCH  OF  SEEDLING  PEARS. 
Pkesident  Baury  mado  an  interesting  report  of  tlie  result  of  an 
experiment  in  growing  seedling  Pears  in  California,  at  the  lato 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  hold  at 
Geneva.  "  In  the  month  of  November  last,  I  received  twenty-six 
varieties  of  seedling  Pears  raised  by  Mr.  Bernard  S.  Fox  of  San 
Jose.  Their  appearance  astonished  me.  Many  of  them  were  so 
much  like  some  of  our  old  well-known  sorts  that  I  half  suspected 
my  friend  Fox  of  playing  a  joke  on  me.  There  were  Bloodgood, 
Seckol,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis,  Benrre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Easter  Beurro,  Duchesso  d'Angonleme,  Beurre  SuperEn,  Glon 
Morceau,  and  others.  Some  friends,  very  good  judges,  to  whom  I 
sent  specimens,  had  the  same  doubt  in  regard  to  their  being  seed- 
lings. When  I  beg^an  to  examine  them  closely  and  cut  them,  I 
found  they  were  distinct  from  the  sorts  they  resembled,  and  were 
positively  new.  I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox  for  some  account  of  their 
origin,  and  he  answered  that  they  all  sprung  from  the  seed  of  the 
Belle  Lucrative,  sown  in  1863,  and  had  fruited  in  the  rows  where 
they  had  first  grown.  Some  bore  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  sixth  over 
200  bore  fruit.  One-fourth  of  the  trees  have  not  yet  fruited,  and 
for  five  years  to  come  new  fruit  may  be  expected.  Many  of  these 
varieties  are  fully  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  our  best  Pears,  and 
many  have  the  advantage  of  being  quite  late.  Generally  speaking, 
they  are  deficient  in  vinous  flavour,  like  the  Easter  Beurre  and  others 
of  that  class.  Only  one  or  two  were  vinous  ;  but  some  were  justly 
entitled  to  rank  among  our  best  kinds.  A  few  of  the  largest  appeared 
to  be  of  inferior  quality  ;  one  specimen  of  these,  resembling  Nouvcau 
Poiteau  in  1871,  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds.  This  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  success  in  raising  seedling 
Pears  on  I'ecord.  And  the  fact  that  all  are  from  seed  of  Belle 
Lucrative,  and  none  like  that  variety,  but  like  all  the  others  growing 
around,  is  both  curious  and  interesting,  showing  that  the  mother 
plant  did  not  affect  the  character  of  the  varieties.  This  might  not 
have  been  the  case  had  some  other  varieties  supplied  the  seed. 
Much  of  this  success  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  peculiar  climate  of 
California.  The  early  age  a-t  which  these  trees  began  to  bear,  even 
in  the  seed-bed,  seems  sti'ange."  N.  Y. 


THE     ARBORETUM. 


The  Jardin  des  Plantes  Collection  of  Fruit  Trees. — In  his 

last  work,  M.  Decaisue  cites  the  instrnctions  under  which  the  collec- 
tion of  fruit-trees  in  the  Paris  Janlln  drs  Flantes  yvas  constituted. 
The  professor  of  culture  was  charged  with  its  management,  and 
was  directed  to  bring  together  all  the  known  varieties,  with  all  their 
names,  "  afiii  d'etablir  uuc  uuiforraito  de  nomenclature  necessaire 
pour  toutea  les  parties  de  la  llupublique."  This  is  a  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  June  10,  1793.  The  collection  which  Decaisne 
has  so  diligently  and  acutely  studied  actually  dates  from  the  year 
1792,  when  the  fruit-garden  of  the  Chartreux  of  Paris  was  broken 
up,  and  two  trees  of  each  variety  transported  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  In  1793  it  contained  185  varieties.  In  1821,  when  Thouiu 
died,  there  were  in  it  265  varieties  of  Pears  alone  ;  it  has  now  more 
than  1,400  varieties  of  this  fruit.  It  is  interesting  and  important  to 
kuow  that  the  collection  still  preserves  the  greater  portion  of  the 
very  types  described  a  century  ago  by  Duhamel. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


"  Sweet "  Apples. --Will  any  of  ynur  readers  kindly  inform  me  what  the 
American  papers  mean  by  "  Sweet "  Apples,  which  they  seem  to  distinguish  es 
a  pecuhar  class.  Also  if  they  are  known  in  this  country,  and  what  are  the  best 
kinds?— W.  R.  V. 

Moss  on  Fruit  Trees. — The  American  HoHieitUurist  says,  nothing'  is  better 
for  removing  this  than  carbolic  soap  and  lye.  Make  common  lye  of  wood  ashes, 
not  strong,  and  add  half  a  pound  of  carboUc  soap  to  a  three-gallon  pail  of 
boiling  lye.  Apply  hot  \Tith  a  swab  to  old  trees.  It  has  been  used  with  entire 
success  on  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  and  Cherry  trees,  destroying  every  particle  of 
moss  it  touches. 

Imported  Grapes.— The  best  source  of  supply  at  present  is  Almeria,  in 
Spain,  where  the  white  hard-fleshed  Grape  now  visible  at  every  fruiterer's  is 
grown.  It  is  much  easier  transported  than  one  would  infer  from,  its  dehcate 
appearance  and  perishable  nature.  Buried  in  sawdust  it  can  stand  a  seven 
days'  voyage  wiih  very  little  risk.  The  principal  difficulty  is  to  obtain  the 
sawdust  clean  enough.  Almeria  itself  cannot  furnish  sufficient  to  pack  the 
thousands  of  50  lb.  barrels  which  are  shipped  weekly.  Very  often  a  cargo  has 
to  be  sent  out  from  England,  and  cork  sawdust,  which  is  reputed  in  the  trade 
to  be  the  best  preservative,  has  to  bo  brought  from  even  greater  distances. 
Hamburgh  Black  Grapes  are  imported  in  a  similar  way,  but  are  much  less 
popular  than  the  Almerias. 

A  Fruit  Farm.— A  correspondent  of  the  American  Rural  IFnme,  who  has 
visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Yeomana,  of  Walworth,  Wayne  county,  says  that 
Mr.  Y.  has  14,000  fruit  trees  in  bearing,  1,000  of  these  being  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  Pears,  and  sixty  acres  being  occupied  by  Baldwin  Apples.  The 
trees  of  the  latter  he  describes  as  having  "straight,  smooth,  healthy  looking 
bodies,  about  1  foot  in  tliaraeter,  and  all  branching  to  about  6  feet  from  the 
ground."  The  Dnchesse  Pear  trees  are  beautiful  and  productive,  and  free  from 
disease.  In  all,  Mr.  Yeomaus  has  about  400  acres  of  land,  the  larger  part  of  it 
being  devoted  to  the  nursery  business. 


TREES  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

"  Why,  there  ain't  no  Rocky  Mountains.  I've  just  come  across 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  territory,  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York,  right  through  Ijy  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  I  tell 
you.  Sir,  that  there  aiu't  no  Rocky  Mountains — no  way  you 
can  fix  it.  There's  the  coast  range,  and  the  Nevada  Moun- 
tains ;  them  air  some  mountains,  but  for  Rocky  Mountains 
I  calculate  they  don't  e.xist."  Such  was  the  answer  we  received 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  an  cncjuiry  which  we  put  to  a  new  arrival 
from  the  other  side,  and  the  answer  was,  so  far  as  the  pomt  to 
which  the  speaker's  knowledge  extended,  perfectly  true.  For 
days  the  railway  seems  to  be  speeding  along  on  a  dead  level  as  it 
approaches  the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  slope 
is  so  gradual  that  it  is  only  when  we  are  told  that  we  are 
descending  the  other  side  that  our  expectations  of  magnificent 
scenery,  lofty  peaks,  and  tremendous  passes  are  banished  from 
our  mmd,  and  we  recognise  the  fact  that  at  the  point  where 
the  railway  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  summit  is 
reached  by  a  very  gradual  slope  on  each  side.  For  a  long 
space  on  each  side  it  is  apparently  one  continuous  and 
boundless  prairie,  traversed  from  time  to  time  by  rivers.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  it  is  swept  by  the  keenest  and  most 
merciless  winds,  laden  with  drift  and  snow,  defying  all  the 
efforts  of  American  ingenuity  to  prevent  the  railway  passengers 
being  chilled  to  the  bone  in  the  cars.  How  great  the  contrast 
at  other  seasons  !  In  autumn,  the  deliciously  mild  and  at  the 
same  time  exhilarating  air,  charged  with  the  aromatic  odours 
of  the  Artemisias  and  what  is  almost  an  Alpine  herbage,  is 
described  as  so  enjoyable  that  the  passenger  sits  inhaling  it 
from  morning  to  night,  unwearied  by  the  sameness  of  the 
scenery,  and  feeling  mere  existence  in  such  a  climate  to  be  in 
itself  happiness. 

Very  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
other  parts  of  the  range.  There  we  find  lofy  peaks,  precipitous 
ravines,  and  pathless  forests.  Such  is  the  scene  depicted  iu 
the  accompanying  woodcut,  taken  from  a  region  fui'ther  to  the 
south  than  that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Different 
kinds  of  trees  in  different  localities  give  a  dift'erent  stamj)  to 
the  character  of  the  scene.  Near  the  summit  will  be  found 
Piuus  flexilis  (a  kind  of  Cembra)  transformed  from  a  tree 
into  a  sprawling  shrub  no  higher  than  a  yard  above  the 
ground,  from  inability  to  face  the  blast ;  but  with  old  and 
gnarled  branches  crawling  along  the  ground  and  matted  so 
thickly  that  a  man  can  almost  walk  over  its  top.  With  much 
the  same  habit,  occurs  in  similar  localities,  the  botanically 
cux'ious  Pinus  aristata,  also  a  five-leaved  Pine,  but  with  the 
leaves  so  short,  thick,  blunt,  and  curled  up  as  to  look  more  like 
the  foliage  of  Abies  nobilis. 

Further  down,  clothing  the  .slopes,  will  be  found  the  wide- 
spread Douglas  Fir,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  tree  which  clothes 
the  slopes  I'epresented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut ; 
botanically  the  same  as  the  Douglas  Fir  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  British  Columbia,  and  California,  but  so  different  in 
aspect  and  quality  that  the  practical  man  is  apt  to  think  that 
the  botanist  must  be  mistaken,  and  that  after  all  there  must 
be  two  species  of  Douglas  Fir.  From  Vancouver's  Island  all 
along  the  Pacific  slope  down  to  Santa  Barbara  and  Los 
Angelos,  the  Douglas  Fir  is  met  with,  of  that  magnificent 
stature  and  possessing  that  unmatched  timber  that  have  made 
its  name  so  famous.  Stems  of  200  or  even  of  300  feet  high  are 
the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  finer  specimens  ;  and  wherever 
it  occurs  along  that  coast  the  timber  is  straight,  elastic, 
tough,  and  without  knots,  so  as  to  fit  it  admirably  for  masts 
and  similar  purposes.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  again,  the 
Douglas  Fir  runs  straight  down  far  into  Mexico ;  but  it  has 
lost  its  lofty  character,  60  or  70  feet  being  its  ordinary  altitude, 
and  00  feet  an  extreme  height.  Its  timber,  too,  instead  of 
being  tough  and  elastic,  readily  warps,  and  has  ceased  to  be 
tenacious.  The  bracts  of  the  scales  of  the  cones  of  this  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Mexican  race  seem  also,  as  a  whole,  more 
projecting  than  in  the  coast  kind.  How  far  north  this  race 
extends  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  whether  its  range  unites 
with  that  of  the  coast  in  the  north,  we  do  not  kuow,  but  there 
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is  certainly  an  interrnption  at  tlio  plains  through  which  the 
railiyay  passes. 

Further  south,  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  pass  into  tlic  mother 
range  (Sierra  Madro)  of  the  Mexican  Mountains,  other  species 
of  Fine  and  Fir  vary  the  scenery.  Nature  has  there  been 
good  to  the  aborigines  who  inhabited  these  lands  before  the 
advent  of  the  white  man.  Including  those  of  California, 
she  supplied  eight  or  nine  different  kinds  of  Pines  with 
edible  seeds,  viz.,  Pinus  fle.xilis  above  mentioned,  P.  edulis, 
P.  monophylla,  P.  Sabiniana,  and  P.  Coultcri,  and  the  Sugar 
Pine,  not  to  speak  of  the  lai'ger  forms  of  Pseudo-sti'obus  in 
Mexico,  P.  Ayacahuite,  &c. 

.On  the  deciduous  forest  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountauis 
our  sp.ace  will  not  allow  ns  to  enter.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
remind  our  readers  that  Oaks,  Walnuts  (or  Hickory,  as  they 
are  c.illed  in  America),  Chestnuts  (Buckeyes),  Poplars 
(Cotton-wood),  &c.,  combine,  with  many  others,  to  vary  the 
charms  of  the  wild  scenery.  A  wide  field  lies  open,  too,  for 
the  explorer  and  botanical  collector.  For  a  country  that  has 
now  been  so  much  traversed,  it  is  surprising  how  much 
that  is  new  is  discovered  by  every  fresh  visit  of  a  scientific 
man,  a  fact  which  in  itself  shows  that  much  more  still  remains 
to  be  discovered.  A.  M. 


TREES  WANTED  IN  THE  BROAD  THOROUGHFARES 

OF  WESTERN  LONDON. 
The  beautifyiu!!;  aad  softening  effect  of  trees  in  connection  with 
arcliitectui'e  is  beginning  to  ho  freely  admitted  in  theory ;  but  the 
aversion  to  change  which  so  strongly  characterises  tho  average 
British  mind  is  by  no  means  ready  to  put  the  theory  in  practice. 
For  instance,  a  proposal  to  plant  an  avenue  of  trees  along  the 
Edgware  Road  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Maida  Hill  would,  there 
can  bo  little  doubt,  be  strongly  objected  to,  as  an  unnecessary  and 
ine:5cusable  innovation,  by  a  very  powerful,  in9nential,  and  respect, 
able  section  of  the  public.  It  cannot  bo  urged  that  the  thoroughfare 
is  not  sufficiently  wide  for  the  purpose  ;  or,  denied  that  a  fine  avenue  of 
trees  would  make  it  a  promenade  almost  as  attractive  as  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens  by  the  time  that  the  trees  attained  a  tolerable 
size,  .and  the  present  mean  houses  had  given  place  to  buildings  of  a 
higher  class,  as  they  are  ah-eady  in  process  of  doing;  yet  the  change 
would  be  stubbornly  resisted  as  long  as  possible  on  half  a  score  of 
more  or  less  plausibly  sounding  pretexts. 

The  call  for  trees  along  the  Thames  Embankment  was  long 
addressed  to  official  ears  in  vain  ;  the  stone-deafness  of  the  British 
official  is  indeed  almost  supernatural  when  "  unheard-of  "  novelties 
are  talked  of  ;  and  the  plantation  of  an  avenue  of  trees  in  the  centre 
of  London  no  doubt  appeared  so  preposterous  when  first  suggested, 
that  officialism,  which  is  not  in  the  habit  of  going  out  of  its  way  to 
redress  grievances,  was  perhaps  justified  in  remaining  deafly  undis- 
tui'bed  in  its  uudeviatiug  equanimity  till  the  call  became  too  loud  to 
be  disregarded.  When  at  last  the  official  ear  was  opened,  and  the 
call  no  longer  seemed  to  it  so  very  absurd,  it  was  determined,  after 
a  good  deal  of  careful  hesitation,  to,  carry  it  into  effect ;  but  doing 
so  was  a  much  easier  matter  than  planting  Edgware  Road  would  be. 
The  embankment  was  altogether  a  novelty,  one  that  had  been  long 
staunchly  opposed  ;  but  being  at  last  done,  was  found  not  to  be  so 
mischievous  an  innovation  as  the  great  and  powerful  party  of 
jogtrots  had  prophesied.  And  so,  being  a  novelty,  and  a  still 
uncompleted  novelty,  the  unwonted  introduction  of  an  avenue  of 
trees  iu  a  Loudon  thoroughfare  was  taken  to  by  the  public  as  part 
and  parcel  of  a  novelty  which  had  not  turned  out  by  long  odds  so 
badly  as  was  expected.  Had  the  embankment  remained  unplanted 
for  twenty  years,  the  opposition  to  its  plantation  with  an  avenue  of 
Oriental  Planes  would  have  been  most  obstinate,  and  might  very 
possibly  have  triumphed. 

One  of  the  objections  I  have  heard  recently  nrged  against  the 
planting  of  trees  in  London  is,  that  even  if  desirable,  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  it,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  grow.  Not  on 
account  of  the  smoke — that  is  an  enemy  to  vegetation  which  it  has 
been  found  th.at  Oriental  Planes  and  several  other  trees  defy.  No  ; 
it  is  a  new  difficulty,  and  one  that  has  curiously  enough  been  put 
forward  during  the  present  exceptionally  wet  season,  namely,  an 
absolute  want  of  moisture.  The  main  drainage  and  recent  sewerage 
works  of  Loudon  have,  it  is  suggested,  so  greatly  exhausted  the 
water-bearing  strata  of  the  Metropolis  as  to  have  a  most  injurious 
effect  upon  all  kinds  of  vegetation  within  its  circuit,  and  has  already 
caused  the  gradual  drying  up  of  many  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
wells  of  London.  Tliis  objection  to  tree  planting  in  London  appears 
on  the  very  face  of  it  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  and  should,  at  all 
events,  be  tested  before  being  accepted  as  a,  fait  accompli. 


Whatever  may  bo  urged  against  such  an  "  innovation"  as  planting 
trees  in  existing  thoroughfares,  even  when  sufficiently  wide,  none  can 
be  jmt  forward  against  providing  for  noble  avemies  of  trees  in  many 
of  the  great  new  roadways  now  forming  in  the  suburbs.     The  greed 
of    landowners  and  of    lease-holding   builders    might   surely   curb 
itself  a  little,  and,  by  giving  another  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  to  tho 
new  roadways,  provide  ample  space  for  the  planting  of  avenues  of 
trees  of  various  kinds,  as  almost  any  kind   would  flonri.sh   freely  in 
the    comparatively   open    villii    neighbourhoods.      What    charming 
suburbs  we  might  have  to  this  vast  Babylon  of  bricks  and  mortar 
if  this  suggestion  were  attended  to  !     Surrounding  the  mighty  core 
of    smoke-blackened    brick,     one   might  expect  within  a  moderate 
period  of  timo,  to  realise  (climate  allowed  for)  an  embowered  atid  leafy 
city  such  as  the  Marquis  do  Beanvoir,  in  his  recent  travels,  describes 
Batavia  to  be — green  and  flowery  throughout,  with  exuberant  and 
beautiful  vegetation.    Nevertheless,  such  hopes  may  be  utterly  vain 
— there   are  so  many  opposing  views  and    interests  ;    those    of   the 
landowners,  the  builders,  the  district  surveyors,  and  a  large  number 
of  prejudiced  people,  who,  having  no  love  of  trees,  ignorantly  deem 
their  presence  unhealthy.     When  Loudon  built  his  house  in  Porchester 
Terrace,  Bayswater,  he  planted  a  Sumach  at  the  edge  of  the  pathway, 
oijposite  to  his  residence  ;  but  the  unusual  proceeding  met  with  ex. 
tremely  prompt  and  triumphal   opposition.     The  district   surveyor 
complained  of  its  being  likely  to  shade  the  pathway,  and  kee])  it  damp, 
and  the  neighbours  declared  that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant  to  pass 
under  the  drip  of  its  leaves  in  showery  weather,  and  so  the  Sumach  had 
to  be  rooted  out, and  its  magnificent  foliage  was  not  allowed  to  gladden 
the  eyes  of  poor   Loudon  from  his  dining-room  window,  as  he  had 
looked  forward  to.     It  is  gratifying  to  find,   however,   that   other 
places  are  not  so  conservative  as  London  in  the  matter  of  opposing 
the  plantation  of  street  and  roadway  trees  ;  and  that  Brighton  has 
recently  taken  the  lead  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  a  vei'y  decided 
manner,  as  briefly  notified  in  a    recent  number  of  The    Garden. 
Trees  were,  in  fact,  much  wanted  to  improve  the  somewhat  blank  and 
bare  appearance  of  that  magnificent  watering  place,  though  some 
opponents  aver  that  they  preferred  Brighton  as  it  was,  especially 
late  in  the  autumn,  because  there  were  no  trees  to  look  wretched  as 
they  lost  their  leaves.     In  spite  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  two  lines 
of  fine  young  trees  have  just  been  planted  on  the  outer  skirts  of  the 
central  pavement  of  the  Steyne  ;  and  it  is  intended  to  plant  two  other 
lines  inside  the  adjoining  enclosures,  to  run  parallel  with  those  ou 
the  outside,  so  as  to  form  an  avenue  from  Castle    Square   to  St. 
James's  Street.     It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  ti'ces  will  flourish  on 
tho  Steyne  itself,  which  is  entirely  open  to  the  sea,  and  exposed  to 
all   the   violence   of  the   south-west  gales.     But  that  those  in  tho 
streets,  which  are  protected  by  the  Cliff  houses,  will  do  well  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  and  they  will  supply  to  Brighton  a  feature  that 
in  a  picturesque  point  of  view  was  badly  wanted  ;  its  excessive  bare- 
ness of  any  kind  of  foliage  being  remarked  as  a  disagreeable  charac- 
teristic by  a  very  numerous  class  of  visitors.     The  Builder,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  planting  of  these  trees  in  Brighton,  observes  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  eastern  road  will  be  planted  in  like  manner  from  tho 
College  to  Kemp  Town.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  some  of  the  broad 
thoroughfares  of  western  London,  this  planting  of  street  trees  may 
ere  long  be  imitated,  for  it  is  truly  surprising  that  so  little  has  been 
done  in  that  way,  and  that  obstructive  opposition  has  been  up  to  the 
present  time  so  successful.  H.  N.  H. 


Measuring  the  Heights  of  Trees. — In  his  tale  of  "  Monsieur 
Violet,"  Captain  Marryatt  tells  us,  as  an  instance  of  the  great 
aptitude  for  applying  simple  rales  possessed  by  the  Shoshone 
Indians,  that  when  they  desired  to  measure  the  height  of  a  tree  at 
any  time  when  its  shadow  was  cast  on  tho  ground,  they  used  to  place 
a  stick  of  a  given  length  into  the  ground,  and  then  calculating  the 
difference  between  the  length  of  its  shadow  and  its  actual  height, 
and  applying  the  same  to  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  they  ascertained 
its  correct  height,  thus  unknowingly  working  out  a  sum  in  the 
rule  of  three.  Any  person,  however  ill-informed,  might  easily  get  at 
the  exact  height  of  a  tree  when  the  sun  shines,  or  during  bright 
moonlight,  by  marking  two  lines  on  the  ground  3  feet  apart,  and 
then  placing  in  the  ground  on  the  line  nearest  to  the  sun  a  stick 
that  shall  stand  exactly  3  feet  out  of  the  soil.  When  the  end  of  the 
shadow  of  the  stick  exactly  touches  the  farther  line  then  also  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  will  be  exactly  in  length  the  same  measurement 
as  its  height.  Of  course  in  such  a  case  the  sun  will  be  at  an  exact 
angle  of  -15°.  MeasuremAits  of  this  character  could  be  best  effected 
in  tho  summer,  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  has  reached  to  a  good  height 
in  the  heavens,  and  when  the  trees  are  clothed  with  living  green  so  aa 
to  cast  a  dense  shadow.  To  many  to  whom  this  idea  might  not  have 
occurred,  it  might  be  made  annually  a  matter  of  interest,  thus 
on  warm  summer  days  to  take  the  height  of  prominent  trees,  and  so 
.to  compare  notes  of  growth  from  year  to  year.' — A.  D. 
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THE  HOLLY-LEAVED  CHERRY. 
AVhile  botanising  some  years  ago  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  we 
saw  what  at  a  little  distance  appeared  to  be  a  fine  clump  of 
Holly.  A  closer  inspection  showed  that  it  was  a  Cherry,  with 
leaves  so  exactly  like  those  of  the  Holly  that  the  name  given  it 
by  Nuttall,  Cerasus  (now  Prunus)  ilicifolius,  the  Holly-leaved 
Cherry,  is  well  bestowed.  The  plants  we  met  with  were  directly 
upon  the  shore  of  San  Diego  Bay,  and  were  not  more  than  six 
feet  high.  Farther  inland,  upon  the  hill-sides,  within  the 
mountain  range,  it  becomes  a  small  tree  of  twelve  or  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  bark  is  gray  and  ronghisb,  and  the  wood 
close-grained,  tongh,  and  somewhat  reddish  in  colour.  The 
engraving  from  the  Anvericau  Agricidtuiint  shows  a  twig  with 


IloUy-loaved  ClieiTj'. 

the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  natural  size.  The  leaves  are 
thick,  smooth,  and  evergreen,  like  those  of  the  Holly,  and 
armed  with  very  sharp  teeth.  The  flowers,  like  those  of  our 
common  wild  Cherry,  are  in  racemes,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
handsome  deep-red  fruit,  which  gives  the  deep-green  evergreen 
a  most  brilliant  aspect  in  autumn.  There  is  another  ever- 
green Cherry  in  the  Southern  States.  Prunus  Caroliniana, 
which  is  absurdly  enough  called  "  Wild  Orange,"  and  both 
belong  to  the  same  section  of  the  genus  as  the  Cherry  Laurel 
of  Europe.  The  Holly-leaved  Cherry  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  southern  portion  of  California,  but  would  probably  grow 
in  most  portions  of  that  State,  and  would  doubtless  .serve  for 
ornamental  hedges  and  all  other  uses  to  which  Holly  is  put. 
We  brought  home  some  seeds  from  California,  which  vege- 
tated, and  we  should  like  to  know  if  the  plant  has  ever  been 
tried  out  of  doors  in  the  south  of  England,  and  with  what  result. 


OLD  TREES  AT  FULHAM  PALACE. 
Mn.  Williams  (p.  9t)  seems  surprised  at  finding  an  Ailantus  in  the 
form  of  a  timber  tree.  The  Ailantus  is  said  by  Paxton  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1751.  The  oldest  tree  of  it  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  in  the  grounds  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  at  Pulham  Palace.  This  Ailantus  measures  upwards  of 
50  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  circumference  around  the  stem.  It 
was  probably  planted  by  Bishop  Compton,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  a  Cork  tree  planted  in  the  year  1G66,  also  with  a  Judas  tree 
(Cercis  siliquastrum),  evergreen  Oaks,  and  a  noble  tree  of  the  black 
Hickory,  all  of  which  are  still  standing.  Associated  with  them  may 
also  be  seen  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Gleditschia  liorrida,  the 
spines  of  which  are  some  9  inches  long.  Bishop  Tait's  memorial 
tree  is  a  Wellingtonia,  which  was  planted  in  the  year  1858.  The 
grou-ids  at  Fulham  Palace  are  licldy  stocked  with  fino  old  trees. 
The  late  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  often  used  to  pay  them  a  visit, 
informed  nio  that  they  once  contained  the  oldest  Liquidambar  in 
Britain,  but,  like  other  relics  of  the  past,  this  no  lonri^or  exists  there. 
When  gaidener  there,  I  often  used  for  bouquets  the  flowers  of  a  fino 
old  Pomegranate,  which  used  to  flower  profusely  on  the  last  year's 
wood.  It  grew  against  the  south-west  front  of  the  palace.  This 
plant  was  thought  to  have  been  nearly  200  years  old.  It  was  killed 
down  to  the  ground  in  1838,  on  what  has  been  termed  Murphy's 
frost  ;  but  it  started  afresh,  anil  covered  a  largo  space  of  the  palace 
facing  the  river  Thames.  Mr.  Hayes,  gardener  to  Bishop  Bloomfield, 
use<l  to  grow  some  line  tall  scarlet  Geraniums,  say  10  and  12  feet 
high,  and  place  them  on  the  lawn  during  summer  in  triangular 
fashion,  a  plan  which  I  continued,  and  in  autumn  they  used  to  be 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  in  consequence  of  their  immense 
size  of  truss  and  profuseness  of  blossom.  I  used  to  plunge  the  pots 
in  the  soil  and  tui-f  them  over  close  to  the  stems.  I  dare  say  the 
present  gardener,  Mr.  Henderson,  still  preserves  the  style  of  thus 
treating  these  scarlets,  which,  intermixed  among  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees,  have  a  fine  eilect.  D.  Ccnningh.vm. 

Moor  rnrl;. 


Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Bay-tree. — Recommending  the 
leaves  of  the  Bay-tree  (Laurus  nobilis)  as  .an  unfailing  remedy  in  cases 
of  fever  and  ague,  M.  A.  Dorain  makes  tho  following  communication 
to  the  Academie  : — "  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  the  Academic 
with  the  properties  of  the  Baj--treo  as  a  febrifuge  and  anti-periodic. 
Mode  of  preparation  :  1  dry  tho  green  leaves  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  a 
coffee-pot  (closely  covered,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  volatile 
matters)  until  they  have  become  brittle,  but  without  allo'wing  them 
to  undergo  any  further  change.  I  then  pound  and  reduce  them  to  a 
very  flue  powder.  Mode  of  administration  :  I  macerate  15  grains  of 
this  powder  for  10  or  12  hours  in  a  glass  of  cold  water.  Two  hours 
before  the  anticipated  time  of  the  attack,  1  administer  to  the  patient 
both  the  liquor  and  the  powder.  No  abnormal  result  follows  ;  most 
frcfpieutly  the  attack  does  not  recur  after  the  use  of  the  first  packet. 
I  repeat  this  medicine  three  times  a  day,  aud  for  eight  days  I  adopt 
no  other  treatment,  nor  any  special  regimen.  Results  :  1  have  not 
had  a  single  failure  in  cases  of  daily  or  tertian  fever,  even  in  those 
which  were  not  affected  by  sulphate  of  quinine.  J  am  convinced 
that  if  my  remedy  were  applied  in  the  same  way  in  cases  of  quartan 
fevers,  it  would  be  equally  efficacious. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Poisoning  by  Privet-berries.— Not  long  since,  one  of  our  medical  journals 
recorded  a  case  in  winch  twu  children,  who  had  eaten  some  Privef-berries, 
were  seized  with  coma,  vomiting,  and  convulsions  to  such  a  degree  that  had 
not  remedial  measures  been  promptly  employed  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
lost  their  lives. — M. 

Thuja  gigantea  and  Libocedrus  decnrreus.— How  is  t  that  Mr.  Hurray, 
when  alluding  to  those  Conifers  (page  llil),  did  not  point  out  that  the  seed 
of  Libocedrus  decurrens  is,  compared  with  that  of  Thuja  gigantea,  quite 
lar^'e,  say  six  or  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  times  as  bulky  as  that  of  gigantea  ? — 
W.  T. 

Illustrated  Works  on  Coniferse.— Can  you  recommend  me  a  good  illus- 
trated cheap  book  on  Coniferie  ?  The  "  Pinetum,"  by  Gordon,  though  good, 
is  not  illustrated,  so  it  would  not  serve  my  purpose. — William  Jones,  Eghim- 
[There  is  no  moderately-priced  work  on  the  sul)ject  with  plates.  Lambert's 
great  work  and  Lawson's  "Pinetum  Britannicum  "  being  costly.  The  latter, 
too  is  only  in  progress,  and  the  former  does  not  contain  the  ne\ver  species. — 
A.  M,] 

Briar-root  Pipes.— A  short  paragraph  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Gakden 
states  that  the  wood  of  which  these  pipes  is  made  is  the  root  of  a  species  of 
Srailax  found  growing  throughout  the  southern  States  of  America.  From 
enquiries  I  made  some  time  ago  when  Briar-root  pipes  were  first  introduced, 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  wood,  nnd  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  the 
tree  Heath  (Erica  arborea).  I  believe  them  to  be  identical,  I  am,  moreover, 
strengthened  in  this  supposition  from  tho  similarity  of  the  French  word  for 
Heath,  Bruycre,  with  the  common  name  Briar,  which  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  former.  I  am  told  by  a  large  imj)orter  and  maker  of  these  pipes  that 
the  wood  comes  only  from  the  south  of  France.— John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S., 
Iiu<),a  Gardiu,  AVu".  ' 
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NEW  PLEASURE  GROUNDS  IN  NORTH  AVALES. 
Only  a  few  months  since  tho  mountain  pleasure  ground  of  Banpor 
was  described  in  The  Garden,  and  already  another  inclosure  of  far 
vaster  dimensions  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  prospect  in  a  neifrhbouring 
part  of  the  Principality.  Tho  grandest  headland  of  North  Wales,  the 
mountain  cliff  known  as  the  Great  Ormes-head  is,  it  seems,  to  become 
a  vast  pleasure  ground,  and  a  carriage  drive  is  to  be  constructed 
to  the  summit,  at  a  cost  of  £11,500.  The  scheme  appears  a 
promising  one,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  the  munifi- 
cent gift  of  some  great  local  landowner  ;  instead  of  which  it  is  the 
speculative  undertaking  of  a  Company  Limited,  which  will  necessarily 
have  to  levy  the  usual  black  mail  in  the  shape  of  toll  upon  the  seekers 
of  pleasure  on  the  Great  Ormes-head,  who  formerly,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  soaght  health  and  vigour  as  well  as  pleasure  by  the  simple 
and  best  of  all  tonics,  the  mountain  breezes  of  the  noble  height 
which  looks  down  upon  that  pleasantest  of  Welsh  watering  places, 
Llandudno. 

That  the  dues  may  be  light,  we  may  easily  conceive — even  very 
light,  as  otherwise  the  number  of  visitors  might  be  too  small  to  realise 
a  sufficient  return,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  to  the  Company,  as  com. 
pensation  for  its  outlay.  That  any  toll  or  admission  money,  however 
small  in  amount,  should  have  to  be  charged,  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but 
as  the  visitors  to  Llandudno  generally  arrive  with  tolerably  fat 
purses,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  slight  tolls  will  be  literally  of 
no  importance  to  them.  Still,  when  a  choice  morsel  of  our  island 
realm,  a  spot  which  from  occasional  associations  of  the  pleasantest 
kind  has  become  dear  to  thousands  of  people,  it  is  certainly  regrettable 
that  steps  should  be  taken  which  may  possibly  render  it  necessary  at 
some  not  very  distant  period  to  repurchase  that  big  breezy  play- 
ground of  our  autumnal  holiday  makers  at  a  vast  cost,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  Hampstead  Heath.  The  principle  of  English  manorial 
"  rights,"  is  a  "  fearful  and  mysterious  thing,"  which  sometimes  works 
itself  out  in  curiously  uninteresting  ways.  Let  us  imagine,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Great  Ormes-head,  with' all  its  wild  Thyme,  all  its 
pretty  Club  Mosses,  all  its  verdure,  in  short,  and  all  its  picturesque 
outcrops  of  naked  rock,  are  in  a  certain  way  the  property,  after  a 
specially  English  fashion,  of  some  great  manorial  lord.  One  may  see 
at  a  glance  that  the  said  manorial  lord  would  never  attempt  any  fencing 
in,  and  would  make  no  sort  of  outlay  upon  a  mountain  mass  which 
contains  no  mineral  wealth,  and  the  surface  of  which  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  valueless  for  pasturage  ;  and  so  long  as  he  did  not,  that 
noble  mountain  height  would  have  remained  open  to  the  free  footsteps 
of  whoever  might  wish  to  enjoy  the  keen,  pure  air,  and  witness  the 
glorious  sunsets  across  the  ocean,  which  form  such  a  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle from  that  commanding  height. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  after  making  a  grand  road  to 
the  summit,  and  establishing  pleasure  gardens,  conservatories, 
and  pavilions,  the  speculation  should  not  be  found  to  "  pay" 
— that  the  undertaking  should,  in  short,  prove  itself  a  com- 
mercial failure — what  then  ?  Why  the  "  Company  Limited,"  wise  in 
its  generation,  would  not  throw  good  money  after  bad,  but  might 
simply  abandon  the  undertaking,  and  the  Great  Ormes-head,  with 
its  grand  road  to  the  summit,  would  revert  to  the  mysterious  lord  of 
the  manor,  who  never  fails  to  appear  when  anything  is  to  be  got, 
but  has  the  habit  of  remaining  an  invisible  myth  when  any  outlay 
has  to  be  made.  The  next  thing  would  be  tho  prompt  action  of  the 
steward,  bailiff,  or  agent  of  the  holder  of  those  potential  rights — who 
would  advertise  the  frontages  of  the  said  grand  road  to  be  let  on 
building  leases,  and  by  degrees  a  street  of  marine  villas  might 
creep  up  to  the  top,  and  the  territorial  potentates'  rent-roll  would  be 
increased  by  £10,000  to  £20,000  a  year,  and  our  sea-coast  visiting 
jmpulation  would  have  lost  their  dear  old  Great  Ormes-head  for  ever. 
But  for  the  present  let  us  look  at  the  brighter  side  of  the  question  ; 
let  us  suppose  that  the  "Company  Limited"  have  made  such  terms  with 
the  mysterious  owner  or  owners  of  the  mountain  air  as  would  prevent 
such  results  as  those  hinted  at,  and  that  failing  their  own  success 
as  a  company,  they  have  taken  measures  to  secure  to  the  public  an 
advantageous  position  in  the  matter.  Such  being  one  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  case,  it  surely  would  become  necessary  that  some  kind  of 
public  supervision  should  govern  the  manner  and  taste  of  the  laying 
out  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  on  the  summit  of  this 
favourite  public  resort. 

Primrose  Hill  and  Hampstead  Heath  have  been  quite  recently 
saved  from  desecration  by  the  timely  interference  of  Government ; 
but  the  grounds  round  about  and  within  the  walls  of  Rochester 
Castle  have  been  as  recently  disfigured  and  reduced  to  the  aspect  of  a 
surburban  tea  garden,  in  a  manner  to  bo  deeply  and  lastingly 
deplored.  It  would,  therefore,  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ormes- 
head  Company  to  submit  their  plana  in  great  detail   to  the  criticism 


of  the  public  and  tho  press;  for  the  judicious  treatment  of  such  a 
magnificent  site  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  public, 
but  also  to  the  comjiany.  Upon  the  broad  and  skilful  treatment  of 
the  pathways,  plantations,  and  buildings,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
while  adding  richness  ami  vai'iety  to  the  bare  green  summit  of  the 
great  bluff,  the  boldness  and  simplicity  of  natural  effects  shall  not 
be  lost,  depends  the  entire  success  of  the  laying  out,  and  its  attrac- 
tiveness  as  a  pleasure  ground.  The  so-called  utilization  of  the  Great 
Ormes-head,  in  the  way  projected,  will  require  to  be  conducted  in 
that  truest  of  artistic  methods  in  landscape  gardening,  by  which  the 
presence  of  art  is  concealed  ;  and  on  such  a  scale,  and  in  such  a 
position,  the  task  will  be  one  requiring  the  highest  obtainable  skill. 
There  are  men,  two,  three,  four,  half-a-dozen,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
country  capable  of  carrying  through  such  a  task  successfully  ;  and 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  hundreds  always  ready  to  rush  in  and 
make  havoc,  where  genius  fears  to  tread. 

There  is  a  glorious  little  region  of  bold  mountain  scenery  in  the 
Bavarian  Tyrol,  that  of  Bechtisgaten  and  the  Konigs-aeo,  which, 
under  royal  auspices,  has  been  manipulated,  so  to  speak,  by  such 
artistic  skill,  as  to  make  precipices,  rocks,  and  ravines,  available 
to  the  summer  rambles  of  all,  without  the  necessity  of  their  being 
expert  climbers;  and  this  "mending  of  nature"  has  been  so  care, 
fully  and  so  tastefully  done  that  one  cannot  but  admire  with  what 
cunning  craft  an  air  of  natural  and  unshorn  wildness  has  been  pre- 
served  while  rendering  the  finest  and  most  rugged  spots  as  accessible 
as  the  chief  features  of  a  private  garden.  This  is  the  kind  of  art  that 
should  be  employed  at  the  Great  Ormes-head,  where  the  plantations 
must  not,  of  all  things,  be  spotty  and  mean.  Large  masses  of 
mountain  Pines  and  other  suitable  trees  should  be  planted  in  such 
fashion  as  we  see  them  in  the  great  Swiss  valley  of  the  Tete  Noire, 
where,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  grand  lessons  in  the  art  of 
imitating  the  aspects  of  mountain  forests  might  be  learnt.  In  the 
more  sheltered  parts,  and  in  suitable  aspects.  Rhododendron 
ferrugineum  and  other  mountain  shrubs  might  be  introduced,  and  in 
others,  small  herbaceous  plants  of  the  hardiest  Alpine  kinds  might  be 
so  established  as  to  appear  to  be  a  natural  growth,  while  our  native 
Brooms  and  Furzes,  with  their  rich  golden  blossoms,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  All  this  should,  however,  be  done  with  the  utmost  skill, 
and  by  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  horticultural  artists,  especially 
by  one  who  has  already  had  experience  in  simulating  wild  scenery 
upon  a  large  scale.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  spoil  the  Ormes-head 
instead  of  improving  it ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  such  a 
desecration  does  not  take  place.  U.  N.  U. 


THE     PROPAGATOR. 

THE   ART   OP    GRAFTING. 

(^Continued  frovi  p,  471,  Vol.  II.') 
PROl'ER   SEASON   FOR   SHIELD-BUDDING. 

SiiiELD-BUDDixG  is  possible  whenever  the  sap  of  the  stock  is 
flowing,  but  two  distinct  periods  are  most  suitable  for  this  opera- 
tion :  1.  In  spring,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and  when  the 
immediate  growth  of  the  graft  is  desired.  This  is  grafting 
with  a  pushing  bud.  2.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
when  the  graft  is  not  required  to  sprout  until  the  following 
spring.  This  is  grafting  with  a  dormant  bud.  The  second  method 
is  by  far  the  best,  and,  moreover,  most  commonly  adopted. 

SniELD-BUDDiKG  WITH  A  PUSHING  BuD. — This  mode  should 
Ijc  practised  at  the  commencement  of  the  year's  growth,  so 
that  the  graft  may  Ije  able  to  develop  itself  sufficiently,  and 
to  ripen  its  wood  before  winter.  By  this  method  tho  cultivator 
hastens  the  multiplication  of  rare  Ivinds  of  plants.  By  it  he 
obtains  at  once  suitable  specimens  for  market,  and  these  will 
also  supply  him  in  the  course  of  the  summer  with  scion- 
branches  for  the  late  grafting  with  dormant  buds.  The 
method,  however,  should  not  be  abused  by  too  late  grafting, 
as  the  forced  growth  which  results  from  it  may  seriously 
affect  the  stock  which  has  been  thus  grafted.  The  scion's 
branches  are  cut  from  the  parent  tree  some  time  before  the 
flow  of  the  sap ;  they  are  then  buried  at  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  their  entire  length  in  a  trench  .3  or  4  inches  under  the 
surface.  When  the  state  of  the  sap  in  the  stock  is  such  as  to 
allow  the  bark  to  be  easily  detached,  the  scions  are  taken  up, 
and  their  buds  shield-grafted  by  the  ordinary  methods.  As 
the  leaves  will  have  fallen  off,  the  absence  of  a  footstalk  will 
render  the  handling  of  the  buds  less  easy  in  detaching  them. 
The  Rose  tree,  which  is  readily  grafted  in  this  way,  furnishes 
very  early  in  the  season  yoimg  scion-branches,  which  should 
Ije  prepared,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  used  at  once  as  we 
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have  before  indicated.  Let  us  again  repeat  that  shield-budding 
■srith  a  pushing  bud  should  not  be  deferred  to  a  late  period  ; 
too  many  gardeners  and  amateurs  err  in  this  respect  with 
their  Roses.  The  Peach  tree  succeeds  better  with  this  method 
than  with  winter  branch-grafting;  but  it  does  still  better 
when  shield-budded  with  a  dormant  bud.  As  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  stock,  when  grafted  with  a  pushing  bud,  is  to 
be  gradually  headed  down,  commencing  to  do  so  a  week  after 
grafting,  iu  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  scion. 

Shield-budding  witu  a  Dormant  Bud. — A  bud  is  termed 
dormant  which  does  not  sprout  before  the  spring  which  follows 
the  time  of  its  insertion.  The  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September  are  the  proper  times  for  inoculating  a  dormant 
bud.  The  exact  moment  for  operating  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  sap  in  the  stock.  The  older  stocks,  whose  growth  ceases 
early,  should  be  grafted  first  ;  after  them  the  young  and 
vigorous  ones.  Bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  tall  standards 
should  be  grafted  before  low  ones;  a  stock  of  the  current 
year's  growth  later  thaii  one  of  former  years  ;  the  Plum  tree 
and  the  Wild  Cherry  earlier  than  the  Sainte-Lucie  and  the 
Almond  tree  ;  the  Pear  on  its  own  roots  and  the  Hawthorn 
sooner  than  the  Quince  and  the  Apple.  Maples  and  Ash  trees 
later  than  Chestnuts  and  Lilacs.    If  it  is  apprehended  that  the 


The  young  scion  tied  up  to  the  stump  or  heel  of  the  stock, 
sap  of  the  stock  will  cease  to  flow  before  the  scions  are  suffi- 
ciently ripened,  the  tops  of  the  latter  should  be  pinched  a  fort- 
night beforehand,  in  order  to  accelerate  their  ripening,  and  the 
nearer  the  time  of  grafting  the  shorter  are  they  to  be  pinched. 
However,  if  pinched  too  short  and  too  soon,  the  latent  eyes  of 
the  scions  will  shoot  and  branch  before  the  time  of  ripening, 
and  the  scions  will  consequently  be  useless.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  stock  may  be  prolonged 
by  the  aid  of  waterings  and  stirring  the  soil  around  the  roots. 
Thus  retarded  in  the  one  subject  and  accelerated  in  the  other, 
the  sap  at  last  comes  into  something  like  a  condition  of  har- 
mony or  equality  in  both  stock  and  scion.  Stirring  up  the 
soil  around  the  roots  a  few  days  before  grafting  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  activity  of  the  sap  ;  repeating  the  operation  the  day 
after  will  serve  to  maintain  the  growth  and  favour  the  union 
of  the  graft.  It  would  not  bo  prudent  to  bud  when  the  sap  is 
too  abundant,  as  it  would  smother  the  bud.  Failure  need  not 
be  feared  if  the  operator  waits  till  the  sap  has  lost  somewhat 
of  its  activity,  when  the  bark  no  longer  detaches  itself  freely 
from  the  wood,  and  the  mornings  become  cool.  In  shield- 
budding,  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, kinds  which  vegetate  to  a  late  period  of  the  season, 
care  must  be  taken  to  assist  the  union  of  the  graft  by  tying 


the  branches  of  the  stock  together  at  the  time  of  grafting.  As 
soon  as  the  grafting  is  completed,  the  ends  of  these  branches 
are  cut  off  for  one-third  of  their  length ;  the  flow  of  the  sap 
will  thereby  be  arrested,  and  the  union  of  the  graft  will  be  the 
result.  Subjects  of  a  luxuriant  habit  of  growth  should  be 
treated  in  this  manner.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  budding, 
the  subjects  should  be  gone  over,  and,  where  the  buds  have 
missed,  the  stocks  should  be  rebudded.  The  failures  are 
easily  recognised  by  their  black  or  wrinkled  bark.  But,  as 
the  sap  has  by  this  time  almost  ceased  to  flow,  the  lost  currents 
of  it,  so  to  speak,  must  be  sought  at  the  neck  of  the  lateral 
branch,  or  on  the  stem  under  the  base  of  a  vigorous  branch. 
Certain  kinds  of  Roses  succeed  best  with  this  late  budding. 

TREATMENT    AFTER   BUDDING. 

Those  stocks  which  are  rich  in  sap  when  budded  late  should 
have  the  ends  of  the  branches  lopped  or  clipped  if  they  are  in 
a  shady  position,  or  if  the  mass  of  their  leafy  branches  prevents 
a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  graft.  If  this  were  done 
with  vigorous  stocks,  budded  earlier,  there  would  be  danger 
of  causing  them  to  shoot  prematurely,  and  in  their  case  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  tie  their  branches  together,  or  to  bend  the 
budded  branches  and  fasten  them  to  the  stem  of  the  stock. 
Grafts  that  are  too  tightly  bandaged  must  be  relieved  by 
cutting  or  untying  the  bandage.  If  the  union  of  the  graft  is 
not  complete  the  bandages  should  be  renewed  or  the  old  one 
retained  after  being  loosened.  It  is  better  to  wait  until  the 
winter  is  over  before  removing  the  bandages  from  grafts  that 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  cold.  Those  stocks  that  have 
suffered  from  tightening  of  the  bandages  should  have  some  of 
their  largest  top  branches  shortened  witli  the  secateur  or 
the  pruuing-knife.  The  heading-down  of  stocks  budded  with 
a  pushing  bud  should  be  commenced  a  week  after  budding,  and 
the  bi-anches  should  be  cut  away  successively,  and  also  the 
stem  to  about  4  inches  above  the  graft  as  soon  as  the  union  of 
the  parts  is  ascertained.  In  the  case  of  subjects  budded  with 
a  dormant  bud,  the  stock  is  to  be  amputated  as  soon  as  the 
frosts  are  over,  and  before  vegetation  has  commenced,  by  a 
single  cutting  about  4  inches  above  the  graft.  This  stump  of 
4  inches  serves  for  tyhig  up  the  young  graft,  and  is  to  be 
cut  away  at  the  end  of  the  summer  following  (at  the  place 
indicated  by  the  line  B),  first  operating  on  those  subjects 
which  are  slow  to  heal,  and  those  stocks  which  differ  most  in 
kind  from  their  grafts.  In  this  work  the  saw,  the  ordinary 
pruning-knife,  and  the  stump  cutter  are  used.  Stakes  or 
props  should  be  continued  for  a  few  years. — C.  Baltet. 
(To  he  continued.) 


Fertilization  of  Cyclamens.— I  would  feel  greatly  obliged 
by  a  little  information  as  regards  the  fertilization  of  Cyclamens,  as 
I  have  some  good  varieties. — W.  Bealby.  [Choose  a  fine  sunny  day 
in  the  last  fortnight  of  this  month  or  the  first  one  of  March  for  the 
operation.  Let  the  male  plant  be  of  vigorous  constitution,  with 
large  finely-variegated  leaves,  and  having  a  good  shaped  corolla,  the 
segments  of  which  should  be  long,  broad,  blunt  at  the  ends,  each 
having  a  slight  but  regular  twist.  In  selecting  the  female  be  more 
particular  than  with  the  male,  and  in  all  eases  use  only  flowers  of 
pure  and  unspotted  colour.  Take  hold  of  the  stalk  of  the  male 
flower  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  imme- 
diately underneath  the  flower,  and  with  the  right-hand  thumb,  tip 
the  flower,  and  the  pollen  will  fall  out,  and  lodge  on  the  thumb-nail 
of  the  left  hand.  Having  previously  selected  the  female  plants, 
apply  the  pollen  to  the  stigmas  of  four  or  six  of  the  finest  flowers, 
and  be  careful  in  the  operation,  for  rough  and  injudicious  handling 
often  results  in  failure.  Remove  all  the  other  flowers  from  the 
plants  whose  flowers  have  been  fertilized,  and  place  the  plants  in  a 
rather  shaded  portion  of  the  greenhouse  or  pit.] 

Influence  of  the  Stock.— M.  Decaisne  regards  as  wholly  unproved  all  the 
assertions  tliat  fruit  is  ameliorated  or  in  any  degree  altered  by  being  grafted 
upon  a  Quince  or  anj'  otlier  stock.    Wc  think  he  is  wrong. 

Varieties  of  Roses  Produced  by  Budding.— M.  Zen  has  contributed  to  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Venice  a  paper  in  which  he  declares  that,  after  long  study 
and  experiment,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  new  varieties  of  Roses  by 
budding.  The  budding  was  effected  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  it  appears  that  when  the 
flowers  were  produced  they  were  very  ditferent  in  form,  colour,  and  markings 
f  j-om  the  parent  stock  ;  that  these  variations  became  intensified  with  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  vigour  of  the  plant ;  that  the  variation  is  persistent,  and  may  be  re- 
produced by  layering,  grafting,  or  budding  ;  that  if  the  variation  be  lost  it  may 
be  reproduced  by  repeating  the  original  experiment  under  like  conditions  ;  that 
the  results  of  experiments  dilTer  in  the  case  of  different  Roses.  M.  Zen  intends 
to  communicate  his  plan  to  the  Institute. 
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CLIMATE  AND  VEGETATION. 

BY  ALEXANDER  BIICHAN,  M.A. 
(Continued  from  p.  118.) 
I.   NORTH   AMERICA,  -WEST  01'  TI[K  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN'S. 
The  regions   from  Vancouver's  Island   northward,   and  Lower  Cali' 
fornia,  have  climates  widely  diitcrinp:  from  each  other.     The  former 
of  these  regions  is  characterised  by  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  all 
seasons,  and  the  latter  by  a  deficiency  of  moisture  also  at  all  seasons. 
In   New    Archangel,  Queen    Charlotte    Islands,  and    the  continent 
adjoining,   the  prevailing  winds  are  westerly,   with  a  considerable 
proportion  of   southerly  and  easterly  winds   in  winter,  and  north- 
westerly winds  in  summer ;   hence  the  rainy  character  of  all  the 
months.     Since,  however,  the  easterly  winds,  which  also  frequently 
blow  in  winter,  come  from  the  continent,  are  very  cold,    they  serve 
the  important  end  of  effectually  checking  growth,  and  thus  affording 
to  vegetation  that  rest  which  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  existence 
of  many  species.     Over  the   whole   of  this  region   luxuriant  forests 
abound.     On  the  other  hand,  in  Lower  California  westerly  winds  are 
much  less  frequent  in  winter,  and  those  which  do  occur,  do  not  blow 
vpith  the   force  and  persistency  which  they  acquire  further  to  the 
north,  and  dry  easterly  winds  from  the   continent  are  much  more 
frequent.     At  San  Diego  the  annual  rainfall  is  only  8-8  inches,  and 
in  none  of  the  cold  months  does  it  reach  an  average  of  2  inches.     In 
summer,  winds  are  -westerly  and  north-westerly,  and  observations 
show  that  they  do  not  come  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Pacific  ;  and 
since  at  this  season  temperatures  very  rapidly  increase  inland,  Lower 
California  is  almost  a  rainless  region,  only  a  tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain 
falling  at  San  Diego  during  the  three  summer  months.     Over  the 
whole  of  this  region  there  are  no   forests,  but  only  a  few  scattered 
stunted  trees  and  shrubs.     The  region  between  these  two  partakes 
partly  of  the  character  of  each.     Prom  November  to  the  middle  of 
April  there  is  a  generous,  if  not  an  abundant,  supply  of  rain,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  strong  westerly  winds  from  the  Pacific  ;  whereas 
little  if  any  rain  falls,  particularly  during  the  five  months  from  May 
to  September.     This  is  the  general  character  of  the  climate  over  this 
region  in  places  which  are  open  to  the  Pacific,  situated  either  near 
the  coast,  or   on  the  higher  slopes  inland  which  are  not  shut  in  to 
westward  by  ground  still  higher  than  themselves.     But  vast  tracts 
are  enclosed  between  the  different  chains  of  mountains  running  north 
and  south  through   this  part  of   America,   over   which  the   winds, 
already  drained  of  their  moisture,   pass  arid   and  dry,   and  conse- 
quently rain  scarcely  falls  there.     From  the  relation  of  this  part  of 
America  to  the  prevailing  winds,  and  from  the  contour  of  its  surface, 
an  endless    diversity  of  climate  is  the  result,   and    especially  the 
middle  portion  of  the  vast  region  extending  from  Aliaska  to  Lower 
California  presents  more  sudden  transitions  of  climate,  and  climates 
more  sharply  contrasted  with  each   other,  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe  can  parallel.     Hence  this  region  offers  the  best  field  for 
the   study  of   the  geographical    distribution  of  species,   in  so  far 
as  they  are,  or  may  have  been,  determined  by  climatic  conditions. 
II.  NORTH  AMERICA,  EAST  OP  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
The  forest  zone  of  the  United  States,   comprising  the  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  their  continuations  northward,  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Ohio  basin,  and  the   lower  plains  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west, 
enjoys  one  of  the  best  climates  on  the  globe.     As  a  consequence  of 
its  relation  to   the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the 
general  path  storms  take   in  crossing  it,    it  follows  that  the  winter 
rainfall  increases  generally  in  advancing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
eastward   over  the   States ;   over  the   whole   of  the   Alleghanies   it 
amounts  to  from  2  to  4  inches  a  month,  excepting  the  low  ground  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  fall  is  greater.     In  summer, 
since  the   prevailing  winds  are  a  portion  of  a   vast  aerial  current 
which  has  swept  through  the  West   Indies  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  thence  changed  from  an  E.  and  S.W.   into  a  S.  and  S.W.  course, 
the  supply  of  rain   is  ample  ;  and  further,   since  the  temperature 
rises  to  northward  and  north-westward,    and  falls  only  very  slowly 
to  north-eastward,  the  rainfall  is  not  excessive,  being  generally  from 
3  to  5  inches  each  month.     One  marked  feature  in  the  rainfall  at 
all  seasons  over  this  region  is  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  its  dis- 
tribution, arising  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  that   the  range  on 
the  Alleghanies  lies   in  a  N.E.  direction.     Since,  then,  this  range 
does  not  lie  across  the  path   of  the  moisture-bringing  winds,  but 
along  their  course,  either  side  is  equally  well  watered.     It  would  be 
difficult   to  name  any  other  country  affording  climatic  conditions 
better  adapted  for  the   growth  of  trees,  and  for   the  great  staple 
products  of  agriculture.     The  eastern  part  of  the  prairie  region, 
comprising  fully  a  half  of  the  whole  of  it,  appears  to  be  as  favour, 
ably  situated,  so  far  as  the  rainfall  is  concerned,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  forest   region  of  the  Alleghanies.      The  rainfall  during  the 
winter  months  is  a  little  less,  but  fully  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the 
east  side  of   Great   Britain  in  the  same   season.      In  the  summer 


months  the  rainfall  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  prairies  equals  that 
east  of  tho  Mississippi ;  but  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
it  is  greater.  Uenco  the  opinion  that  the  treeless  character  of  the 
prairies  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  the  rainfall  is  incorrect.  All 
observations  show  this  ;  it  is  only  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  prairies 
whore  a  decided  deficiency  of  rain  is  felt.  In  the  lower  prairie 
grounds  the  average  results  show  no  deficiency ;  droughts  doubt- 
less occur,  but  not  more  so  than  in  Australia  ;  and  many  other 
countries. 

III.  BASIN  OF  TUE  MEDITERRANEAN. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  region  lies  in  its  summer  rainfall,  which 
depends  on  tho  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  on  tho  high 
temperature  of  the  land  as  compared  with  the  sea  at  this  season. 
Those  winds  are  originally  part  of  the  great  westerly  current  of  the 
Atlantic,  which,  on  approaching  the  Peninsula  and  the  south  of 
Fr.ince,  assume  a  northerly  direction  and  blow  southwards  on  Africa. 
Tho  result  is  that  the  south  of  Spain,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Levant  have  no  r.ain  in  summer;  and  little  rain 
falls  in  Spain,  the  southern  half  of  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  and 
nearly  tho  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  The  mountains  which  environ  this 
basin  and  break  it  up  into  parts  have  important  bearings  on  the 
climate  through  the  rainfall  at  all  seasons  ;  and  hence  the  great 
variety  of  its  climates,  not  violently  contrasted,  but  yet  well  marked, 
which  cannot  but  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  distribution  of 
species. 

IV.  REGION  OF  THE  CASPIAN  SEA  AND  CAUCASUS  MOUNTAINS. 
Here  there  are  extraordinary  contrasts  of  climates  at  all  seasons. 
The  region  sloping  down  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Black  Sea  is  well 
watered  by  rain  in  each  month  of  the  year,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  country  sloping  down  to  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  Caspian,  particularly  in  the  winter,  spring,  and  autumn 
months. 

In  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  the  prevailing  winds  in  winter  are 
easterly,  but  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Black  Sea  they  are  N.W.  ; 
hence  the  difference  in  the  rainfall  of  the  two  regions.  In  the  same 
season  the  winds  on  the  Caspian  are  E.  and  N.B.,  and,  consequently, 
the  vapour  which  rises  from  the  Caspian  is  borne  forward  to  the 
south-west  angle,  and  being  arrested  by  the  Elbury  mountains,  falls 
in  copious  rains.  At  Leueoran  51  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  year, 
and  an  average  of  from  4  to  8  each  month,  from  September  to 
May,  and  tho  result  is  a  rich  tropical  vegetation.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  region  surrounding  the  Caspian  is  an  arid  waste  ; 
at  Astrakan  4i  inches  only,  and  at  Novo  Petrovsk  51  inches,  fall  in 
the  year.  In  summer  the  prevailing  winds  over  Europe  and  western 
Asia  are  W.  and  N.W.  Hence  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  Crimea  the 
soil  is  parched  and  bare,  but  across  the  Straits  of  Enikali  and  a  little 
to  the  south,  rains  are  frequent  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant.  In 
the  low  plains  of  the  Kuban  the  rainfall  is  scanty,  but  on  the  higher 
grounds  sloping  up  to  the  Caucasus,  against  which  the  N.W.  winds 
strike,  the  rainfall  is  abundant ;  thus  at  Alaju,  2,070  ft.  high,  from  May 
to  September  the  average  is  about  6  inches  each  month.  With  this 
sudden  increase  to  the  rainfall  there  is  a  total  change  of  climate  and 
vegetation.  This  part  of  tho  globe  comes  next  to  California  and 
neighbouring  states  for  the  immense  variety  of  sharply-defined 
climates  which  it  presents,  and  perhaps  excels  it  for  the  number  of 
the  climates  which  may  be  considered  as  localised  within  very  con. 
tracted  limits.  Hence  it  presents  an  excellent  field  for  the  study  of 
the  distribution  of  species  in  relation  to  climate. 
V.  NORTHERN  INDIA. 
Over  this  region  little  rain,  if  any  at  all,  falls  during  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  But  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  higher  ranges 
a  good  deal  of  rain  falls,  and  snow  at  still  greater  heights.  Thus  at 
Nvnee  Tal,  6,433  feet  high,  the  average  rainf.all  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  is  4.V  inches  a  month.  Thus,  in  this  respect, 
height  brings  about  an  important  change  of  climate  ;  and  since  all 
less  elevated  districts  to  the  north  of  such  ranges  of  hills  are  rainless, 
the  varieties  of  climate,  and  the  ti-ansitions  of  climate,  often  sudden 
and  abrupt,  are  very  great. 

In  summer  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  is  very  remarkable.  In 
the  west  of  India,  south  of  Kutch,  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails,  and 
since  these  winds  come  laden  with  the  moisture  they  have  licked  up 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  a  passage  extending  over  from  30'  to  'lO" 
of  latitude,  or  between  3,000  and  4,000  miles,  the  rainfall  along  the 
whole  of  the  west  slope  from  sea  level  upward  is  excessive.  But, 
north  of  Kutch,  the  prevailing  wind  changes  to  W.S.W.,  W.,  W.N.W., 
and  finally  N.W. ;  and  since  a  W.S.W.  wind  traverses  a  comparatively 
narrow  breadth  of  sea,  and  W.  and  N.W.  winds  become  land  winds, 
the  rainfall  from  Kutch  northwards  diminishes  with  extraordinary 
rapidity ;  and,  along  the  Indus,  and  particularly  to  west  of  it,  no 
rain  falls,  the  covmtry  is  parched  up,  and  the  temperature  rises  as 
high  as  it  probably  does  anywhere  on  the  globe.  While  this  occurs 
jn  the  plains,  it  is  otherwise  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain 
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ranges,  such  as  those  of  Cabnl,  which  overlook  them.  On  these 
slopes  frequent  showers  brought  by  the  southerly  winds  fall,  and 
there,  accordingly,  the  climate  and  vegetation  assume  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Calcutta  the  prevailing 
wind  in  summer  is  S.  or  rather  S.S.E.,  and  a  steady  aOrial  current 
blows  up  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Since  such  a  current  coming, 
originally  over  fully  3,000  miles  of  ocean,  incessantly  pours  vast 
volumes  of  vapour  into  the  Gangetic  basin,  the  rainfall  of  this  valley 
in  summer  is  very  great,  and  continues  very  large  even  to  the  head 
of  the  valley.  But  cross  this  valley  westward  into  that  of  the  Indus, 
the  rainfall  quickly,  if  not  at  once,  sinks  to  little  or  nothing,  and  we 
encounter  nothing  but  a  waste  tract  of  sand.  Here,  then,  is  a  region 
which  offers,  in  the  splendid  contrast  of  its  climates  (from  the  almost 
rainless  district  of  Spiti  to  the  maximum  of  humidity  in  Khasya),  a 
tempting  iield  to  the  student  of  nature  in  tracing  out  the  influence 
of  the  variations  of  climate  on  organic  forms  and  on  their  distribu. 
tion  ;  and  it  has  an  advantage  the  Caucasian  and  Califovnian  regions 
do  not  possess,  in  the  facility  with  which  a  staff  of  naturalists 
could  be  organised  for  an  exploration  of  it,  more  or  less  exhaustive. 

In  the  Introductory  Essay  to  the  "  Flora  Indica"  of  Hooker  and 
Thomson  (p.  36)  there  occurs  the  following  sentence : — "  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants,  which  is  in  very  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  branch  of  botany,  has  made  very  little  real  progress 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  confused  state  of  systematic  botany  ;  for 
we  do  not  consider  rudely  cataloguing  the  ill-defined  species  of 
limited  areas,  or  loosely  defining  geographical  regions,  by  the  sup- 
posed prevalence  of  certain  natunxl  orders  or  forms  of  vegetation,  as 
calculated  to  advance  directly  the  philosophy  of  distribution,  how. 
ever  useful  such  regions  are  to  the  beginner,  or  such  catalogues  to 
the  systematist."  No  doubt  very  much  has  been  done  of  late  years 
with  reference  to  this  most  attractive  subject,  not  merely  in  the 
accumulation  of  facts  of  the  highest  value,  but  more  particularly  by 
such  inquirers  as  E.  Forbes  and  Wallace,  in  seeking  to  connect  the 
present  species  of  organised  beings  and  their  distribution  with 
those  of  past  time.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  sentence  quoted  from 
the  "  Flora  Indica,"  is,  in  a  large  sense,  still  substantially  true.  The 
state  of  systematic  botany,  and  the  loosely  defined  geographical 
regions  of  plants,  seriously  obstruct  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry 
in  such  a  way  as  might  conduce  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
distribution.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  investigate  the  climatic  condi. 
tions  either  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  a  species, 
or  sufficient  to  set  the  bounding  limit  to  its  distribution  where 
are  we  to  find  the  facts  of  its  distribution  defined  with  an 
approach  to  the  preciseness  which  the  problem  demands  ? 
And  be  it  here  noted,  the  progress  of  meteorological  research 
is  showing  us  more  and  more  clearly,  that  even  such  compar. 
atively  small  countries  as  Scotland  afford  very  much  greater  contrasts 
of  climate  than  were  supposed,  as  respects  those  vital  elements  of 
cUmate,  moisture  and  sun-heat.  Watson's  "  Cybele  Britannica  "  is 
a  wonderful  store-house  of  facts  regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
British  "Flora;  "  but  even  in  this  work  the  limits  of  distribution  are 
not  precisely  enough  defined.  For  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that 
the  climatic  influences  determining  this  distribution  which  it  is 
sought  to  trace  will  often  prove  to  be  of  a  very  subtle  character,  and 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  limits  of  distribution  will  require  to  be 
very  accni'ately  stated.  If  this  were  done,  the  causes  which  arrest 
the  spread  of  a  species  might  be  inquired  into  at  different  points 
along  its  limiting  line,  from  which  some  satisfactory  conclusion 
might  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  there  were  conditions  of  temperature 
or  moisture,  of  soil  and  of  geological  formation,  or  of  the  inroads  of 
any  of  the  plants'  natural  enemies,  whose  attacks  it  could  not  with- 
stand in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Since,  then,  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  this  information  in  any  single  work  which  covers  so  extensive 
a  field  as  the  "  Cybele  Britannica,"  we  must  turn  to  the  quarter  to 
which  Sir  Walter  Elliot  drew  attention  in  the  opening  address  last 
year,  viz.,  Local  Natural  History  Societies,  whose  chief  and  proper 
province  ought  to  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  to  collect  and  disseminate 
such  information.  Towards  this  end,  I  would  suggest  that  these 
societies  should  be  invited,  from  time  to  time,  to  prepare  monographs 
of  the  distribution  of  a  few  naturally  allied  species  within  their  own 
limited  districts ;  and  that  these  monographs  be  illustrated  with 
physical  charts  of  the  district,  on  which  the  boundary  lines  of  each 
species  would  be  set  down, — not  by  a  general  blur  or  dash  of  colour 
indicating  its  existence  over  a  district,  but  by  marking  off  the  locali- 
ties where  it  has  been  formed  by  clearly  defined  lines,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  isothermal,  isobaric,  and  magnetic  lines  are  drawn,  or 
in  which  the  facts  of  geology  are  depicted.  If  these  societies 
possessed  a  plate  of  the  physical  features  of  their  district,  the  expense 
of  these  illustrations  would  not  be  great.  Such,  however,  is  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  information  thus  collected  and  discussed  by 
local  societies,  as  concerns  the  lasting  and  solid  progress  of  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  and  the  allied  branches  of  physical  research,  that  the 


expense  of  publishing  such  monographs  and  illustrations,  and  of 
liberally  disseminating  them  among  scientific  men,  ought  to  be 
defrayed  by  such  bodies  as  tho  Royal  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  who  should  be  entrusted  with  funds  supplied  to  them  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Government,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  JI.  Home  in  his 
opening  address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  December  1870. 
Again,  if  desirous  of  inquiring  into  the  effects  -of  climate  in  effect- 
ing changes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  vegetable  forms,  ■we  set 
about  to  collect  tho  facts  of  tho  distribution  of  these  forms, — such  as 
the  varieties  of  species,  the  species  of  any  particular  genus,  or  other 
allied  groups, — a  great  difficulty  soon  faces  us,  arising  out  of  the  con. 
fused  state  of  bot.anical  catalogues.  And  this  state  of  things  is 
conspicuously  apparent  in  the  case  of  those  very  plants  we  naturally 
select,  viz ;  those  whose  instability  of  form  (if  the  expression  be 
allowed)  and  intimate  natural  alliances  mark  out  as  peculiarly  suited 
for  the  investigation.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  is  a 
field  wherein  much  heavy  work  is  required  of  botanists, — heavy  work, 
demanding  at  the  same  time  extensive  knowledge  and  well  disciplined 
systematising  powers.  This  branch  of  botany  can  be  reformed  and 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis  only  by  a  series  of  monographs  of 
genera,  in  which  each  genus  and  its  species  are  exhaustively  dealt 
with.  We  might  then  hope  to  arrive  at  some  definite  and  truly 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  determining  the  distribution  of 
plants ; — how,  for  example,  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  of  tenperature 
affects  the  distribution  ;  a  greater  or  less  rainfall ;  different  distribu- 
tions of  temperature  and  rain,  at  certain  critical  epochs ;  and  how  the 
occurrence  of  a  certain  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  on  the  one  hand, 
effectually  brings  about  the  destruction  of  some  species,  and  on  the 
other  secures  the  preservation  of  other  species  by  affording  them  the 
annual  rest  they  require. — -Transactions  Roy.  Botanical  Society, 
Edinbunjli. 


Th.e  Wettest  Spot  in  Europe. — Mr.  Isaac  Fletcher,  M.P.  for 
Cockermouth,  who  has  for  several  years  kept  rain  gauges  at  various 
stations  among  the  Cumberland  mountains,  has  published  in  the 
Carlisle.  Journal  the  records  of  each  month  during  the  year  1872. 
His  gauge  at  Seathwaite,  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale,  has  been  estab. 
lished  for  nearly  30  years,  and  the  returns  of  the  past  year  show 
that  in  the  lake  district,  the  rainfall  of  1872  has  not  been  exceeded 
in  any  year  during  that  period.  The  following  figures  show  the  total 
rainfall  at  each  station  during  tho  whole  year,  the  numbers  in  paren- 
theses indicating  the  height  in  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  : 
— Scawfell  Pike  (3,200) ,  9075  in.;  Great  End  (2,982),  91-40  in. ;  Brant 
Rigg  (695),118-68in. ;  Esk  House  (2,550),  121-27  in. ;  Wastdale  Head 
(247),  131-30  in.;  Sprinkling  Tarn  (1,986),  170-33  in.;  Styhead  Tarn 
(1,472),  177-0-i in. ;  Seathwaite  (422),  186-25in. ;  Taylor's  Gill  (1,070), 
224-73  in. :  the  Stye  (1,077),  224-73  in.  The  number  of  wet  days  at 
Seathwaite  during  the  year  (the  only  place  where  this  record  of  wet 
days  seems  to  have  been  made)  was  228.  Mr.  Fletcher  remarks  : — 
"  The  amount  registered  on  the  Stye — nearly  244  in. — is  marvellous, 
and  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  record.  In  1866,  224-56  in. 
were  recorded.  So  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained  the  Stye  is  the 
wettest  spot  in  Europe,  and,  except  in  tropical  countries,  the  quanti- 
ties I  have  quoted  represent  the  two  greatest  annual  falls  of  rain 
that  have  ever  been  recorded." 

Root  and  other  Parasites. — The  following  parasitical  plants 
are  now  fully  established  at  Glasnevin: — 1.  Orobanche  Hedera, 
growing  on  Ivy,  propagated  by  bringing  roots  of  Ivy  which  were  in- 
fested with  the  parasite,  and  grafting  them  on  roots  of  Ivy  which 
were  growing  in  the  garden.  2.  Orobanche  minor,  growing  on 
the  roots  of  Trifolium  medium,  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
the  parasite  along  with  the  seeds  of  the  Clover.  3.  Lathraea  sqna- 
maria,  growing  on  the  roots  of  several  kinds  of  trees,  propagated  by 
digging  up  tufts  of  the  plant,  and  planting  it  among  the  roots  of 
trees  growing  in  the  garden.  Of  Cuscutas  we  have  had  six  different 
species  growing  in  one  season,  but  they  are  not  permanent,  and 
require  for  the  most  part  to  be  kept  up  by  sowing  their  seeds  annn. 
ally,  and  assisting  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  supporting 
plants  on  which  they  prefer  to  grow.  We  have  made  several  attempts 
to  establish  the  yellow  Bird's-nest,  Monotropa  hypopitys,  and  also 
the  common  Bird's-nest  Orchid,  Neottia  nidus-avis,  but  hitherto  with, 
out  success.  The  latter  lived  and  flowered  a  second  year  after  it  was 
brought  into  the  garden,  which  gives  some  hope  of  success  by  further 
perseverance. — D.  Moore,  Glasnevin. 

New  Fibre  Plant.  —  A  fibrous  plant,  called  Apocynum 
venetura,  has  been  discovered  growing  wild  in  such  quantities  in 
Turkistan  that  it  may  be  expected  soon  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  market.  Its  fibres,  as  tender  and  delicate  as  Flax,  as  strong  and 
tenacious  as  Hemp,  are,  by  combining  the  qualities  of  the  two, 
greatly  superior  to  either.  The  Russians  will  probably  endeavour  to 
transplant  it  to  Europe,  an  attempt  which  might  be  made  by  other 
countries  as  well.— Times. 
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LILAC  -  STEMMED    MUSHROOM. 

AG.'VRICUS  (TRICIIOLOMa)  PEKSONATUS. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  best  of  all  British  agarics, 
and  there  is  little  fear  of  mistaking  it,  when  its  salient  charac- 
ters are  once  known.  It  grows  everywhere  abundantly  in 
pastures  and  gi'assy  places,  generally  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
appears  sometimes  in  immense  quantities  after  heavy  rains ; 
at  these  times  its  flesh  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
unfit  for  the  table.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sold  at  one  time  in 
our  markets  under  the  name  of  "  Blewits,"  Ijut  of  late  years 
it  has  never  appeared.  In  colour  it  is  throughout  very  pale 
brown,  almost  white,  or  pallid  buff,  with  the  exception  of  the 
upper  part  of  stem,  which  is  usually  tinted  with  a  pale  but 
lively  purple  shade,  hence  its  popular  name  of  "  Blewits,"  or 
Blueits.  The  pilous  is  smooth,  or  greasy  and  bibulous,  the 
stem  solid,  ringless,  and  slightly  scaly  at  the  purple  apex  ;  the 
gills  have  a  tendency  to  separate  from  the  stem,  as  shown 
at  c  ;  hence  Fries,  the  great  Swedish  botanist,  some  time  since 
removed  the  plant  to  the  Lepista  section  of  Paxillus,  under  the 
name  of  Paxillus  personatus,  whilst  Cooke,  in  his  new  hand- 
book,  following   a  suggestion    of    Mr.    Worthingtou   Smith, 


Agaricus  (Tricholoma)  personatus  (Lilac-stemmed  Mushroom);  meadows 
and  grassy  places,  generally  late  in  autumn;  colour,  pale  browu,  almost 
white,  top  of  stem  pale  purple  ;  diameter,  7  inches  or  more  ;  "height,  4  or  5 
inches,    a.  Section;  b.  Spores  enlarged  700  diameters. 

elevates  Lepista  to  a  genus  (on  account  of  its  white  spores,  as 
contrasted  with  the  red  spores  of  Paxillus)  and  describes  our 
plant  under  the  name  of  Lepista  personata. 

A.  personatus  is  closely  allied  to  A.  gambosus,  and  the 
recipes  for  cooking  the  latter  exactly  apply  to  the  former,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  gather  the  specimens  in  dry  weather, 
and  when  not  soddened  with  moisture. 

The  best  mode  of  cooking  Agaricus  personatus  is  either  to 
mince  or  fricassee  it  with  any  sort  of  meal,  or  in  a  vol-an-vent, 
the  flavour  of  which  it  greatly  improves ;  or  simply  prepared 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  small  piece  of  bacon,  lard,  or  butter, 
to  prevent  burning,  it  constitutes  of  itself  an  excellent  dish. 

Served  with  white  sauce,  it  is  a  capital  appendage  to 
roast  veal.     It  may  be  broiled,  stewed,  or  baked. 

Breakfast  Agamc. — Place  some  fresh-made  toast,  nicely 
divided,  on  a  dish,  and  put  the  agarics  upon  it ;  pepper,  salt, 
and  put  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  each ;  then  pour  on  each 
one  a  tea  spoonful  of  milk  or  cream,  and  add  a  single  clove  to 
the  whole  dish.  Place  a  bell-glass,  or  inverted  basin,  over  the 
whole ;  bake  twenty  minutes,  and  serve  up  without  removing 
the  glass  until  it  comes  to  the  table,  so  as  to  preserve  the  heat 
and  the  aroma,  which,  on  lifting  the  cover,  will  be  diffused 
through  the  room.  It  dries  very  readily  when  divided  into 
pieces,  and  retains  most  of  its  excellence.  A  few  pieces  added 
to  soups,  gravies,  or  made-dishes,  give  a  delicious  flavour. 


GARDEN     STRUCTURES. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  HOTHOUSE  HEATING. 
The  present  famine  price  of  fuel  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  if  it 
teaches  nothing  else  it  will  compel  thousands  of  the  unthinkin;;  to 
realise  the  fact  that  wanton  waste  makes  woeful  want.  At  this 
season  the  Inxnry  of  a  good  fire  is  a  forbidden  comfort  to  tons  of 
thousands,  and  yet  whether  examined  socially  or  commercially,  the 
great  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  one.half,  if  not  two. thirds,  of  the 
fuel  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  in  her  commerce  is  wasted. 
What  is  the  smoke  nuisance  that  converts  our  manufacturing  towns 
into  dungeons  but  fuel  nnconsumed  ?  And  yet  the  consumption  of 
smoke  is  in  a  nutshell  if  we  only  go  the  right  way  about  it.  But 
smoke,  like  coal,  will  jiot  bnrn  without  fire,  and  when  a  fire  is  properly 
lighted  the  consumption  of  smoke  is  a  simple  matter.  What  we 
want  to  make  onr  firemen  understand  is  the  fact  that  smoke  is 
waste — so  much  money  daily  sent  up  the  chimney ;  at  present 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  fires  merely  regard 
smoke  as  a  natural  consequence  of  combustion.  While  this  state  of 
ignorance  prevails  not  only  in  the  garden,  bnt  upon  the  "  rail,"  the 
mill,  the  manufactory,  the  domestic  household,  in  fact,  everywhere 
where  fuel  is  consumed,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  fuel  remains  at 
a  famine  price.  In  onr  domestic  arrangements  open  fire-places,  as 
at  present  constructed,  are  a  costly  but  necessary  nuisance.  It  is, 
however,  pleasing  to  find  that  the  Society  of  Arts  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  mth  the  offer  cf  handsome  prizes,  for  improved 
fire-places,  and  if  inventors  only  handle  the  subject  aright  good 
results  must  follow. 

The  great  error,  so  far,  in  all  attempts  to  extract  a  maximum 
efiect  from  a  minimum  cause  has  been  that  of  forcing  highly  heated 
and  perhaps  arid  air  into  the  atmosphere  to  be  heated,  without  pre. 
viously  diluting  it  with  fresh  air,  and  if  necessary  moistening  it. 
When,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  "Polmaise"  fever  was  at  its 
height,  this  fact  was  apparent,  but  then  hot-water  pipe  was  cheap. 
Strikes  and  extortion  had  not  increased  it  fifty  per  cent,  in  a  few 
months,  so  that  then  a  large  surface  moderately  heated  conld  be 
indulged  in.  Now,  concentration  is  the  order  of  the  day,  so  much 
so  that  if  the  present  price  of  iron  continues,  water  will  cease  to  be 
the  carrier  of  heat  to  our  plant-houses,  and  steam  or  warmed  air 
philosopliically  applied  will  take  its  place.  The  saving  in  the  first 
"  plant  "  will  be  enormous,  while  the  extraction  and  utilisation  of  fire 
from  fuel  will  be  reduced  to  a  certainty.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  is  an  affiliation  of  sound  practice  to  sound  philosophy ; 
the  gardener  must  either  call  the  man  of  science  to  his  aid  or  philo. 
sophy  must  court  the  confidence  of  practice.  That  this  forecast  is 
not  a  dream  I  feel  fully  convinced.  The  circumstances  of  the  times 
demand  the  change  and  culminate  it  must.  I  throw  out  the  hint, 
and  would  advise  those  who  are  bothering  their  brains  about 
intricate  boilers,  to  hark  back  a  little,  take  a  second  thought,  and 
see  it  heat  cannot  be  extracted  from  fuel  and  be  conveyed  where  it 
may  be  required  in  a  much  more  simple  and  natural  manner  than 
by  means  of  water  as  a  carrier. 

Given  a  heat  generator  and  a  reservoir  filled  with  hot  air,  cooled, 
aerated,  and  moistened  to  the  proper  state  for  admission  among 
tender  vegetation,  how  shall  we  carry  it  where  it  is  wanted,  and  dis- 
tribute it  according  to  the  exigencies  of  cultivation  ?  That  is  the 
problem  which  requires  solving,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  steam  " blowers"  and  "fans,"  as  used  in  smelting 
and  foundry  cupolas,  should  not  be  slow  in  devising  the  means  of 
distribution,  and  in  small  "plant"  of  substituting  self-acting  power  for 
steam  power.  The  latter  would  only  be  wanted  where  a  number  of 
houses  required  to  be  heated  from  the  same  source,  and  then  if  it  is 
air  in  motion  that  is  wanted,  why  anything,  from  the  soft  sighing  of 
a  May  morning  to  an  African  sirocco  may  be  commanded.  Neither 
need  we  grumble  about  the  cost — a  steam-engine  may  be  bought 
nearly  for  the  cost  of  a  first-class  boiler,  while  every  atom  of  heat 
generated  could  be  utilised  in  the  reservoirs.  Although  all  this 
may  appear  to  be  a  wild,  chimerical  dream,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  subject  has  haunted  me.  For  thirty  years  and  more,  it 
has  from  time  to  time  been  cropping  up,  but  never  with  sufficient 
weight  to  force  its  adoption.  Now,  the  price  of  material  speaks  loudly 
enough,  and  the  price  of  fuel  says  reduce  the  waste,  or  the  pleasure 
of  glass  houses  must  become,  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  a 
luxury  in  which  the  wealthy  only  can  indulge. 

But  it  is  not  from  a  gardening  point  of  view  only  that  this  subject 
demands  investigation,  for  once  establish  a  reservoir  of  heated 
air,  with  the  power  of  filtering — medicating  if  necessary,  and 
delivering  it  where  and  when  you  like,  and  the  difficulty  of  heating 
and  airing  blocks  of  buildings  at  once  vanishes ;  for  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  the  fresh  air  which  is  forced  into  the  Houses  of  Parlia. 
ment  or  other  public  buildings  should  not  be  drawn  from  healthy 
hills  miles  away  in  the  country,  than  that  fresh  water  should  come 
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from  the  valleys  in  the  same  locality.  Prom  a  health-invigorating 
point  of  view,  pure  air  and  pure  water  are  twin  elements,  and, 
therefore,  if  in  dense  centres  of  population  one  element  is  worth 
carrying,  why  not  the  other  ?  Town  life  would  thns  be  shorn  of 
one-half  of  its  terrors,  and  frequenters  of  crowded  assemblies, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  inhale  over  and  over  again  impure  air, 
might  fancy  themselves  miles  in  the  country.  Such  things  may  not 
come  to  pass  in  our  time ;  but  they  will  come — the  times  demand 
them,  and  come  they  must.  The  domestic  aspect  of  this  subject  is 
greater  even  than  the  commercial,  for  though  it  may  take  some  time 
to  wean  a  Briton  from  the  ancient  extravagance  of  an  open  fire, 
the  time  must  come,  if  our  coal  sighters  are  correct,  when  dire 
necessity  mil  compel  him  to  consider  his  sensual  rather  than  his 
visual  faculties.  Without,  however,  running  to  the  extreme  of  close 
stoves,  there  is  ample  scope  in  our  open  grates  to  extract  three  times 
the  quantity  of  heat  that  we  at  present  get  from  them  without  any 
increase  of  fuel,  but  before  that  is  accomplished  we  must  have  a 
complete  metamorphosis  in  the  construction  of  our  fire-places,  and 
the  waste  up  the  chimney  must  be  controlled.     Willi.im  P.  Avres. 


Patent  Terra  Cotta  Stoves. — Now  that  winter  has  fairly  set 
in,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  direct  attention  to  these  inge- 
nious contrivances  for  heating  purposes.  The  boiler  of  our  early 
vinery  failed  the  other  day,  and  we  had  recourse  to  one  of  these 
stoves  to  supply  its  place  until  another  boiler  could  be  got.  It  was 
fitted  up  in  a  temporary  manner,  and  the  heat  which  it  gave  off 
astonished  everybody,  although  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  was 
small.  With  one  filling,  the  fire  was  kept  going  for  the  space  of  46 
hours,  the  only  attention  it  had  during  the  whole  of  that  time  being  to 
check  the  draught,  when  the  proper  heat  had  been  obtained.  Charcoal 
would  doubtless  be  abetter  fuel  for  it  than  coal,  but  the  makers 
affirm,  that  by  using  their  smokeless  patent  fuel  the  expense  may  be 
reduced  to  2d  per  day.  The  apparatus  being  portable,  too,  is  a 
point  in  its  favour. — C.  Abney,  Hatfield  House. 

Heating  by  Paraffin  Lamps. — The  paragraph  in  page  102 
was  well  timed.  I  have  a  good-sized  conservatory  at  the  back  of  the 
house  in  which  I  live,  which  contains  several  half-hardy  succulents 
and  other  things,  and  such  plants  as  Dielytra  spectabilis,  &c. 
Hitherto  I  have  entirely  kept  the  frost  at  bay  by  using  a  paraffin 
lamp,  placing  it  in  the  house  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
frost  was  imminent,  and  leaving  it  to  bum  till  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  simply  place  it  in  a  box  of  soil  on  the  floor  of  the  house  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  cold  easterly  winds  during 
the  time  the  frost  lasted,  which  played  right  on  the  house,  owing  to 
its  exposed  position,  X  found  in  the  morning  quite  a  genial  warmth 
diffused  through  the  house,  without  any  disagreeable  smell  resulting. 
The  lamp  should  be  turned  as  full  on  as  possible,  but  not  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  smoke.  It  is  only  when  a  paraffin  lamp  is 
turned  down  low  that  a  disagreeable  smell  is  given  forth.  I  think  a 
knowledge  of  the  simple  fact  I  have  here  stated  deserves  to  be  widely 
distributed ;  for  there  are  many  amateurs  especially  who  have  glass 
structures  without  any  means  of  heating  them,  and  who  are  put  to 
sore  trouble  in  frosty  weather  to  preserve  their  plants  from  harm. — 
RiCHAEn  Dean,  Ealing,  W. 

The  Nevf  Conservatory  in  the  Central  Pa'rk>  New  York. 

— This  building  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  sid  e  of  tlie  Park, 
opposite  Seventy -fourth  Street.  It  is  to  be  a  conservatory  for  music 
and  flowers.  The  upper  storey  will  be  used  for  botanical  plants  and 
flowers,  and  the  lower  storey  will  have  a  grand  music-stand  in  the 
centre.  There  will  also  be  seats  for  the  people.  The  building  is  to 
be  230  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide.  This  conservatory,  the  foundations 
of  which  are  being  laid,  will  have  a  grand  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  on 
Seventy -fourth  Street,  and  it  will  extend  from  Seventy-third  to 
Seventy-fifth  Street.  The  contracts  for  the  building  are  to  be  made 
this  winter,  and  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  completed  next  fall.  The 
two  circular  ends  are  to  be  used  for  flowers.  They  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  glass  domes.  One  is  to  be  for  Ferns,  and  the  other  for 
Camellias. 

Dennis's  small  Greenhouses.— Through  the  kindness  of  our  townsman,  Dr. 
Hopkinsuu,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  of  these  useful  little 
Btractures,  and  I  must  say  their  cheapness,  pood  workmanship,  and  utility, 
render  them  very  satisfactory  contrivances.  The  house  in  ciuestion  was  only 
fimshed  in  March  last,  and  this  autumn  the  gardener  had  a  very  respectable 
crop  of  Grapes  in  pots  in  it. — R.  Gilbbet,  Bitrghlpy,  Stamford, 

Weeks's  Upright  Tubular  Boiler.— While  staying  near  Croydon,  auring 
part  of  my  Christraa-s  holidays,  I  was  shown  over  a  recently  made  nursery 
there,  and  was  struck  with  the  novel  way  in  which  one  of  Weeks's  Upright 
Tubular  Boilers  had  been  set.  In  consequence  of  having  a  rather  deep  stoke- 
hole, it  was  found  very  inconvenient  to  feed  the  fire  at  the  top  ;  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  the  boiler  was  taken  out  and  reset,  not  perpendicularly  as  >)eiore.  but 
horizontally,  the  largest  end  of  the  boiler  being  turned  towards  the  feeding 
doors,  and  the  lower  portion  acting  as  fire-bars.  This  alteration  is  doubly 
economical,  as  by  its  adoption,  fire-bars  are  not  only  dispensed  with,  but  the 
water  heats  quicker  than  when  the  boiler  is  set  in  the  ordinary  way. — H. 
SfUBBIEB,  Eatington  Park,  Strafford-mi-Avon. 


WORK  FOR  THE  "WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Plower  Garden. — Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Snowdrops,  Hellebores,  and  Winter  Aconites  still  continue 
to  expand  their  blossoms  ;  Crocuses  too  are  blooming  freely,  as  has 
also  been  the  lovely  Scilla  bifolia,  which,  however,  has  been  in  some 
cases  injured  by  frost ;  nevertheless,  bulbous  plants  in  general  are 
making  good  leaves  that  still  seem  unscathed.  Wallflowers  are  now 
blooming  freely,  and  different  kinds  of  Viola,  Arabis,  and  Aubrietia 
are  beginniug  to  uufold  their  flowers,  although  the  weather  is  at 
present  anything  bat  favourable  for  spring  blooming  plants.  Daisies 
and  Hepaticas  also  promise  a  profusion  of  floral  beauty,  while  walls 
are  ornamented  with  the  cheerful  yellow  blossoms  of  Jasminum 
nudiflornm,  and  Chimonanthus  fragrans  in  many  places  is  still  in 
good  Condition.  Berberis  Aquifoiium,  and  B.  Darwinii,  with  its 
small  leaves  and  deep  golden  flowers,  likewise  contribute  nobly 
to  the  enrichment  of  onr  gardens  now,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  even  more  extensively  during  these  next  two  months. 
All  empty  flower-beds  should  receive  a  good  dressing  of  leaf-mould 
and  decayed  manure,  and  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched.  Where  hardy 
material  can  be  spared  for  replenishing  flower-beds  and  borders, 
planting  may  be  proceeded  with.  Pansies,  Daisies,  Arabis,  Aiyssums, 
and  similar  early  blooming  plants  transplant  as  well  now  as  later  in 
the  season  ;  indeed,  if  carefully  removed,  they  suffer  little  or  no 
check  in  the  operation.  Ground  for  the  reception  of  hard}'  herbaceous 
plants  shonid  be  trenched  and  heavily  manured,  but  the  subsoil, 
unless  good,  must  not  be  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil.  Where 
Lythrum  roseum  is  used  in  ribbon-border  making,  it  should  now  be 
lifted,  cut  up  into  good  crowns,  and  replanted  in  a  line  about  15  or 
18  inches  apart.  Salvia  fulgens  in  light  soils  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Sweet  Peas  should  now  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
bloom,  and  some  should  be  put  in  beds  from  which  to  make  up 
deficiencies  in  case  of  failure  ;  sow  a  few  in  a  box  under  glass.  Sow 
also  some  Mignonette  in  rows  or  broadcast  where  early  blooming 
plants  of  it  are  wanted  to  flower.  Some  Saponaria  calabrica  seeds 
should  be  sown  on  a  wall  border  for  transplanting.  A  few  seeds  of 
Tropaeolum  canariense  may  also  now  be  sown  in  a  similar  position, 
and  a  few  twigs  of  broom  stuck  in  front,  so  as  to  protect  the  young 
plants,  when  they  come  up,  from  cold  winds  and  frost. 

Bedding  Plants. — Where  two,  three,  or  more  Pelargoniums 
were  placed  together  in  one  pot  in  the  lifting  season  for  con- 
venience of  storage,  they  may  now  be  separated,  potted  singly, 
according  to  size,  and  kept  without  water  for  some  days  after  the 
operation.  Keep  the  house  or  frame  rather  close  for  some  little 
time  after  potting.  Lose  no  time  in  obtaining  and  striking  as  many 
cuttings  of  all  plants  as  possible,  for  the  stronger  they  are  and  the 
earlier  propagated,  the  hardier  and  more  vigorous  will  they  be  when 
turned  out  in  the  latter  end  of  May.  Calceolaria  cuttings  seldom 
root  well  in  spring ;  nevertheless,  the  tops  of  autumn-saved  plants 
may  be  economised  tor  that  purpose  iu  the  event  of  an  otherwise 
deficient  supply.  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Tropajolnms, 
Petunias,  Lobelias,  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  &c.,  when 
rooted,  should  be  potted  singly  or  transplanted  into  boxes,  and  still 
be  kept  in  heat,  as  their  tops  can  very  soon  be  taken  off  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  their  side  shoots,  so  that,  with  plenty  of  heat  and 
convenience,  a  large  supply  may  be  obtained  before  the  end  of  the 
next  two  months.  Sub-tropical  plants  must  also  be  increased  as 
expeditionsly  as  possible.  Side  shoots  taken  oft  for  cuttings  soon 
make  good  plants.  Seeds  of  the  varioiis  kinds  commonly  raised  by 
that  means  should  now  be  sown  in  a  brisk  hot-bed  or  warm  pit. 
Acacia  lophantha,  Wigandias,  Cannas,  Ferdinandias,  Ricinuses,  Zeas, 
and  many  others,  can  be  readily  raised  from  seeds.  Canna  roots 
saved  from  last  year  should  now  be  divided  and  started  in  heat. 
Dahlia  roots  may  also  be  started.  If  beds  be  dug  out  about  18 
inches  or  2  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  leaves  trodden  firmly,  so  as  to 
be  covered  by  a  frame,  and  some  light  rich  soil  be  placed  therein, 
they  will  form  excellent  positions  in  which  to  plant  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  or  Heliotropes,  so  as  to  have  grand  plants  before  they  have 
to  be  set  out  in  beds.  Similar  frames  are  useful  for  pricking  Stocks, 
Asters,  Marigolds,  Tagetes,  and  other  things,  into. 

Conservatories. — In  addition  to  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbous 
plants,  these  also  contain  blooming  plants  of  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Chinese  Primroses,  Cinerarias,  Salvias,  some  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Daphnes  of  different  kinds,  Cytisus,  Zieria  Smithii,  several  Acacias, 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  Boronia  serrulata,  Libonia  floribunda,  Tremandra 
verticillata,  Correa  cardinalis  and  Brilliant,  Monochastum  serecium 
multiflorum  and  ensiferum,  Lachenalias,  Roella  ciliata,  Oldenburgia 
Deppiana, Pyrethrura  uligino8am,Leucopogonlanceolatu3,  andLucnlia 
gratissima.  Amongst  climbing  plants,  Hibbertias,  Kennedyas,  Har. 
denbergias,  Brachysemas,  &c.,  are  now  coming  beautifully  into 
flower.     Amongst  dwarf  climbers  nothing  is  prettier  at  present  than 
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nice  plants  of  MyraiphyHnm  asparaRoides,  loadcrl  as  thoy  aro  with  a 
profusion  of  little  reflexcfl  white  flowers,  having  orange.coloured 
eonspictious  anthers.  This  is  a  jjlaiit  that  may  be  readily  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed,  pricked  or  potted  oi?  singly  when  up, 
and  kept  growing  in  moderate  heat  or  in  a  cool  house,  either  will  do, 
only  when  a  little  warmth  is  employed  good  plants  are  sooner 
obtained  than  by  cool  treatment.  Pot  such  roots  as  remain  of  Pri. 
mula  cortusoides  in  a  compost  of  good  loam  two  parts  and  leaf- 
mould  one  part,  with  a  little  sand.  Those  previously  potted  and 
beginning  to  grow,  keep  on  a  shelf  as  ne.ar  the  glass  as  possible. 
Give  a  final  shift  to  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and  also  to  some  of  the 
shrubby  ones  intended  for  conservatory  decoration.  Cinerarias  re- 
quired for  late  blooming  should  have  plenty  of  root  room  and  water, 
and  bo  kept  in  a  cool,  airy  house.  The  least  confinement  of  the  roots 
is  suro  to  cause  the  plants  to  flower  prematurely.  A  few  Balsams 
and  Cockscombs  for  early  flowering  should  be  sown  in  a  hotbed, 
and  pricked  off  before  they  become  spindly.  Of  Amarantus  salici- 
folius  a  few  seeds  should  likewise  be  sown  for  conservatory  orna- 
mentation,  as  well  as  for  flower  garden  decoration.  To  succulents 
starting  into  growth  water  should  occasionally  be  given,  so  as  to 
keep  the  soil  moderately  and  uniformly  moist.  The  gener.al  potting 
of  greenhonse  plants  should  now  be  proceeded  with.  Begin  with 
those  that  have  commenced  to  grow,  and  which  are  most  forward, 
having  the  ball  moderately  dry,  and  the  soil  used  in  potting  in  a 
similar  condition.  Do  not  give  water  after  potting  to  such  plants  as 
have  been  at  rest  or  kept  comparatively  dry  during  the  winter, 
until  they  show  that  they  need  it.  From  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
&c.,  water  must  not,  however,  be  withheld.  In  potting  make  the 
new  soil  as  firm  as  the  old,  otherwise  it  only  forms  a  channel  for  the 
water  to  run  through  without  penetrating  the  old  soil,  thus  greatly 
impairing  the  health  of  the  plants. 

Orchids. — A  general  overhauling  and  repotting  of  the  several 
species  should  now  take  place.  Before  potting,  however,  withhold 
water  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  be  more  easily 
freed  from  the  old  soil.  Miltonias,  Dendrobiums,  Bletias,  Brassias, 
Cyrtopodiums,  &c.,  should  be  potted  as  they  begin  to  grow  ;  while 
Cattleyas,  Angrascums,  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  and  Aerides  should 
be  potted  before  they  start  into  growth.  Calanthes,  when  they 
fairly  show  signs  of  growth,  should  be  repotted.  For  epiphytal 
Orchids,  the  pots  or  pans  used  should  have  a  small  pot  inverted  over 
the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  then  they  should  be  filled  up  with  broken 
crocks  and  charcoal  to  within  3  inches  of  the  top  ;  terrestrial 
Orchids  require  less  drainage.  The  former  require  only  a  spongy 
material,  or  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum, 
which  should  not  be  pressed  too  hard.  The  latter  require  soil  of 
a  more  nutritious  character,  such  as  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  or  peat, 
and  rotten  horse  or  cow-dung.  Water  must  be  carefully  or  rather 
sparingly  given  at  first.  Some  will  require  fresh  blocks,  and  a,ny 
found  to  do  better  on  blocks  than  in  pots  should  be  supplied  with 
them.  Orchids  in  general  seem  fond  of  non-resinous  woods  ;  there- 
fore,  cork,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Maple  blocks  are  more  in  demand 
than  those  of  deal  or  Pine  wood.  Some  kinds  grow  best  in  baskets, 
a  supply  of  which  must  also  be  got  in  readiness  for  them.  Place 
some  roughly  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom,  with  rough  peat  and 
sphagnum  on  the  sirrface,  to  firm  the  plants. 

Indoor  Fruit  and  Forcing  Department.— The  end  of  this 
and  the  whole  of  next  month  is  the  recognised  period  for  the 
general  spring  potting  of  Pines.  Have,  therefore,  a  good  stock  of 
material  at  hand,  including  turfy  loam,  charcoal,  and  half-inch  bones. 
Pot  suckers  at  once,  if  necessary,  but  if  they  be  weak  allow  them 
to  remain  for  a  time  on  the  plants,  even  after  the  fruit  is  removed. 
Increase  the  temperature  a  little  and  apply  water  more  plentifully. 
For  Cherries  a  high  temperature  is  ruinous,  especially  before  the 
fruit  has  set  well.  A  night  temperature  of  45^  is  sufiicient,  and 
water  should  be  given  only  moderately.  Thin  Grapes  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  performance  of  that  opera- 
tion ;  thin  and  stop  shoots  also,  and  regulate  growth  generally. 
Tie  up  to  the  wires  such  Vines  as  are  intended  soon  to  be  started, 
but  leave  undisturbed  such  as  are  to  be  permitted  to  come  naturally 
into  growth.  Sprinkle  plenty  of  water  on  the  paths  and  on  ^  other 
bare  surfaces,  in  order  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere.  Thin  the 
fruit  of  early  Peaches,  but  not  too  much,  as  the  final  thinning 
should  not  be  performed  until  the  stoning  period  is  over.  Pi-une 
trees  in  late  houses,  the  buds  of  which  are  almost  ready  to  burst, 
and  ventilate  freely  so  as  to  retard  their  too  oarly  progress.  If  the 
midday  sun  be  hot,  and  the  weather  frosty,  rather  allow  a  more  than 
usual  rise  of  temperature  than  admit  frosty  air  too  freely.  Main- 
tain a  steady  bottom  heat  of  80'  for  early  pot  Pigs.  Strawberry 
plants,  the  fruit  of  which  is  colouring,  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  in  a  moderately  dry  house,  at  a  temperature  of  GO'  or  65'. 
Water  carefully,  for  too  much  would  impair  the  flavonr  of  the  fruit. 
Brin"  in  or  shift  from  a  cool  house  to  one  that  is  warmer,  plants  for 


succession.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  sown  last  month  will  now  be 
sufficiently  strong  for  planting  out.  Keep  up  for  them  a  steady 
bottom  heat,  either  by  means  of  hot  water  or  fermenting  material, 
and  water  them  with  tepid  water.  Sow  a  few  more  seeds  for  a 
later  crop. 

MARKET    GARDENS. 

The  snow  which  wo  have  had  has  left  the  ground  cold  and  wet. 
Its  condition  should  not,  however,  delay  trenching,  digging,  and 
manuring  operations,  which  should  in  all  cases  bo  pushed  forward.  In 
light  or  moderately  dry  soils,  early  Potatoes  must  be  got  into  the 
ground  at  once.  January  planted  Lettuces  have  suffered  rather 
severely  ;  but  to  make  good  deficiencies  from  the  frames  at  present 
would  be  useless  work  ;  better  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
under  any  circumstances  they  must  be  turned  out.  Seakale  should 
be  earthed  up  from  the  alleys  between  the  rows.  It  is  commonly 
grown  in  rows  a  footer  so  apart.  For  forcing,  one  or  two  rows  are 
lifted,  leaving  every  alternate  two  for  spring  produce.  Over  those 
left  several  iuches  of  soil  should  be  turned  from  the  space  out  of 
which  the  forcing  roots  were  taken,  finishing  the  whole  somewhat  like 
broad,  flattened  Celery  ridges.  Now  is  the  time  for  sowing  the  main 
crop  of  Onions ;  but  to  do  so  in  many  cases  is  impracticable,  owing  to 
the  saturated  state  of  the  soil.  As  soon,  however,  as  fine  weather 
or  a  fine  day  or  two  comes,  the  crop  should  be  sown.  Continue  to 
protect  Radishes,  and  to  prepare  ground  for  a  fourth  crop.  Preserve 
Cauliflower  plants  from  frosty  winds,  covering  up  all  frames  in  which 
they  are  growing  at  night  and  during  wet  or  snowy  weather.  Sow 
some  seeds  cf  Knotted  Marjoram  in  a  gently -heated  frame  for  trans- 
planting in  May,  in  alleys  or  rows,  in  a  plantation  by  themselves,  or 
between  rows  of  Leeks  or  Lettuces.  A  few  Cucumber  seeds  for  early 
frame  use  should  now  be  sown,  also  some  Tomatoes  and  Chilies.  The 
same  frame  will  do  for  all.  On  a  very  slight  hotbed,  and  near  the 
glass,  some  Celery  seed  for  early  crops  may  be  sown,  also  some 
Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers,  should  the  supply  of  the  latter  be  deficient, 
in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses.  In  any  case,  some  sown  now 
comes  in  usefully  between  the  autumn  and  general  spring  sowings. 
Lettuces  from  among  young  Carrots  should  be  the  first  to  be  trans- 
planted, so  as  to  give  the  latter  room.  Continue  to  force  Rhubarb, 
Seakale,  and  Asparagus  as  required,  and  see  that  some  Rhubarb 
crowns  in  the  open  air  are  covered. 


COVENT  GARDEN   MARKET. 

Febeuarv  11th. 

Flowers. — These  are  well  supplied  in  the  shape  of  cut  flowers,  plants  in 
pots  and  spring-flowering  plants.  Amongst  cut  blooms  we  noticed  those  of 
Roses,  CamelUas,  Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  particularly  deep  blue  and  red-coloured 
kinds ;  Chinese  Primroses,  Cyclamens,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Astilbe  (Spiraea) 
japonica,  Deutzia  graciUs,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths,  -tcacias,  especially  the 
beautiful  A.  Eiciana  and  several  Orchids,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  Den- 
drobiumnobile,  Ccelogynec  ristata,  Trichopilia  suavis,  Odontoglossums,  Epiden- 
drums,  &c.  Vases  are  filled  with  flowers  of  various  colours  by  turning  the 
plants  'out  of  their  pots  and  reducing  their  roots  so  iis  to  allow  several  plants 
to  be  accommodated  in  a  small  space.  Spring  flowers  brought  to  market  with 
some  damp  Moss  around  their  roots,  whether  in  bloom  or  not,  command  a 
brisk  sale. 

Fruit.— The  supply  and  demand  as  regards  fruit  are  about  equal.  New- 
town Pippin  Apples  continue  good,  and  of  that  kind  there  is  a  fair  supply  ; 
they  arrive  in  excellent  condition,  without  any  packing  whatever,  not  even 
a  linino-  of  paper  being  put  next  the  wood  of  the  barrels  in  which  they  are 
imported.  The  Apples  are  packed  so  closely  as  to  prevent  any  movement. 
Eni'lish  Pears  consist  of  Easter  Beun-e  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  large  quantities  of 
theliormer  being  imported  from  the  Continent.  Pines  are  less  plentiful  than 
they  wore  a  fortnight  ago.  West  Indian  and  Spanish  fruits  are  good,  and 
Oranges  are  improving  in  quality. 

Vegetables.— Prom  Cornwall  and  the  Channel  Islands  large  supphes  are 
daily  obtained.'  Young  Peas,  French  Beans.  Potatoes,  &c.,  are  moderately  well 
supphed.    Saladings  and  ordioary  vegetables  are  plentiful  and  good. 

PRICES   OF    rRUIT. 
8.  d. 
Apples      ...     half  sieve    3 

Cobs         lb.    2 

Grapes    hothouse   ...lb.    6 

Lemons    100    4 

^Melons,  Spanish     each    2 

Oranges 100    i 

Pears        ...       per  doz.    8 
Pineapples         ...       lb.    6    0      10    0 
Walnuts    ...         per  100    2    0        3    0 

PRICES   OF   VEGETABLES 
AsparjiguR     per  bundle  10    0 
Beans,  French    per  100    1    6 


I.  d. 

0  to  S  6 

0        2  6 

0      12  0 

0        8  0 

0        0  3 

0        8  0 
12 


Beet,  Red  .. 
Broccoli  .. 
Cabbage  .. 
Carrots 
Cauliliower 
Celery 


doz 

bundle  0 

...    doz.  1 

bunch  0 

...    doz.  2 

bundle 


Coleworts  doz.  ounches 
Cucumbers  ...each 


30 
3 
3 
1 
2 
0 
6 
2 
4 
3 


Endive       doz. 

Fennel        ...         bunch 

GarUc        lb. 

Herbs  ...         bunch 

Horseradish  bundle 
Leeks  ...         bunch 

Lettuces      ...  score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  [punnet 
Onions         ...        bushel 
pickling  quart 

Parsley       doz.  bunches 

Parsnips     doz. 

Potatoes,  Kidney...  cwt. 
Potatoes,  Round  ...  do. 
Radishes  doz.  bunches 
Salsaty      ...  do. 

Scorzonera...per  bundle 
Spinach      ...per  bushel 


s.  d. 
1    0 


0  2 
0 
0 


1 

1' 
0    2 

2  n 
0    « 

3  0 
0    9 

10    0 

10    0 

0    B 


B.  d. 

2    0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

2 


0    9 
4    0 


Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Seakale 


perdoz. 
...  per  bunch 
...per  punnet 
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THE  J&^AJRDEN. 

"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  ;    change  it  rather  :    but 
TnE  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare, 

THE    1  N  D^?R~G  A  R  D  E  N. 

COCOS    WEDDELLIANA. 
(leopoldina  pulchha). 

To  this  truly  elegant  Palm  allusion  has  already  been 

in  The  Garden  fer  1873  (p,  313),  but  the  maguilieeut 

of  which  we  now  give  an  illustration  deserves  to  be  more  fully 

described  thau  it  was  on  that   occasion,  licing,    as  it  most 

undoubtedly  is,  one  of  the  finest 

specimens  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Culturally  speaking,  it  is  one  of 

the  (•/((/«  d'  iritrre  of  the  cele- 
brated  collection   of  plants   at 

Mauley  Hall,  a  collection  that 

has  done  much  to   elevate  the 

general   tone   of  plant   culture 
'  in  the  North  of  England.     This 

•graceful  South  American  Palm 

has  thirty-seven  fine  leaves  on 

it,  some  nearly  five    feet  long, 

and    all    of    them     beautifully 

recurved.      These     drooping 

fronds  are  of  a  deep  and  glossy 

green,    collectively    forming   a 

noble  plume  of  finely  divided 

foliage. 

Like  many  of  the  other  Palms 

in  the  Manley  Hall  collection, 

this   plant   fruits  very    freely, 

beai'ing  an  abundance  of  fertile 
seeds,  fi-ora  which  Mr.  Fetch, 

the    gardener  there,   has    suc- 
ceeded in  raising  young  plants. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  of 
this  species  are  small,  and  are 
borne  together  on  the  same 
spadix.  After  fertilisation  has 
taken  place,  the  female  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  oblong  or 
egg-shaped  fruits  aljout  the  size 
of  a  common  Hazel-nut.  The 
fruits  of  this  species  are  not  so 
obviously  three-sided  as  are 
those  of  other  species  of  the 
same  gi-oup.the  common  Cocoa- 
nut  (Cocos  nucifera)  for  ex- 
ample. When  fully  developed 
this  Palm  is  an  effective  ad- 
dition to  either  the  plant  stove 
or  warm  conservatory,  while  as 
an  exhibition  plant  it  stands 
unrivalled.  It  grows  freely  in 
fibrous  loam  and  a  little  coarse 
sand,     and     when     in     active 

growth   it   requires   a   moist   atmosphere   and   an     abundant 
supply  of  water  at  the  root.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


RUSSELIA  JUNCEA  AS  A  BASKET  PLANT. 
This  formed  some  years  ago  one  of  our  most  elegant 
exhibition  plants,  but  it  has  now  fallen  almost  out  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  free-growing,  light,  and  airy  stove  plant, 
with  long  drooping  branchlets,  tipped  in  the  bloonaing  season 
with  myriads  of  bright  scarlet,  slender,  tubular  flowers,  each 
about  an  inch  loug,  and  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  hence,  whether  in  bloom  or  not,  it  forms  a  very 
elegant  plant.  Its  drooping  habit  renders  it  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  basket  cultivation,  and,  though  one  plant  after  two  or 
three  seasons'  growth  would  form  a  very  graceful  mass,  it  is 
better  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  effect  to  plaut  four  or  five 


in  a  group.  Assuming  that  you  have  a  basket  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  proportionate  depth,  line  the  inside  first  with 
live  Sphagnum,  to  which  may  be  added  some  of  the  smaller 
Lycopods.  Then  fill  it  with  a  compost,  consisting  of  rough 
fibrous  loam  three  parts,  flaky  half-decayed  leaf-mould,  and 
dry  cowdung  made  sufficiently  hot  over  a  flue  or  stove  to 
destroy  insect  life,  one  part,  and  a  liberal  admixture  of  char- 
coal, broken  oyster  shells,  and  some  gritty  sand.  Mix  the 
whole  intimately  together,  having  it  at  the  same  time  rather 
dry,  and  then  fill  the  baskets  quite  firmly.  In  the  centre,  how- 
ever, place  a  soft  porous  6-inch  pot,  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
stopped  up,  and  this  kept  constantly  filled  with  weak  manure 
water  will  be  found  of  great  service,  especially  in  the  second 
and  after  years  of  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Taken  out  and 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  roots  will  have  wrapped 

round  it  in  a  perfect  network. 
The  basket  being  ready,  pro- 
cure    some     Adiantums     and 
other     small  -  growing     Ferns 
and  Lycopods ;  fill  them  in  as 
a  fringe  around  the  sides,  and 
as  they  grow  they  will  form  a 
desirable  covering  for  the  bas- 
ket work.      Then   plant    your 
Eusselias,  placing  them    equi- 
distant  around    the   circumfe- 
rence of  the  basket,  and  cover 
the   surface   with  a  few  more 
dwarf  -  growing  plants.      The 
temperature  of  the  house  should 
be  that  of  a  damp  stove,  from 
60°  to  75°  by  fire-heat,   rising 
to  90°,  with  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the    atmosphere,  in    bright 
weather.      As   the    plants   get 
established    and  the  roots  be- 
come active,  the  syringe  must 
be  freely  used,  with  tepid  water, 
on  all  sides  of  the  basket ;  and 
if  sometimes  clean    weak  ma- 
nure   water    be    added   to   it, 
growth    will    be   thereby   pro- 
moted.  In  the  matter  of  water- 
ing  plants    in    baskets,    it    is 
necessary     that     it     be    done 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  soak  the 
whole  mass  of  soil ;  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done  by  simply  pour- 
ing   water  upon    the   surface, 
then     the     basket    must     be 
lowered  into  a  tub  containing 
sufficient  warm  weak  manure 
to  soak  the  whole  thoroughly. 
For     permanent     plants     this 
steeping    of    the    soil    will  be 
necessary  at  the  commencement 
of  growth  in  spring,  and  per- 
haps once  a  month  through  the 
summer    and    autumn.     This, 
however,  will  depend  much  up- 
on the  copious  manner  in  which 
the  plants  are  syringed  :  the  surface  of  the  basket  being  large 
and  the  air  hot  and  sometimes  dry,  the  evaporation  will  be 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  from  a  pot  or  tub  containing 
a  similar  amount  of  soil.      The  branches  of  the  Russelias,  as 
they  gain  strength,  will  rise  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  and 
the  branchlets,  drooping,  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  will 
form    a    living    fountain    of    exquisite    beauty.      To    bloom 
the   Eusselias  successfully  it  is  necessary  that  the  maturing 
process  be  properly  attended  to  in  the  autumn — that  is,  the 
quantity  of  water  must   be  reduced  towards   the  middle   of 
August,  the  plants  be  exposed  to  full  light  and  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  in  that  manner  the  blooming  principle  is  sure 
to  be  encouraged.     Through  the  winter  keep  the  plants  dry 
rather  than  otherwise,  but  at  the  same  time  see  that  they  do  not 
flag.     When  growth  commences  in  spring,  each  tiny  branchlet 
wiU  be  tipped  with  flower  buds  in  various  stages  of  develop- 


Cocos  WeildelUana,  (syii.  LeopoUlma  pulchra). 
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ment,  so  that  a  Bucoession  of  flowers  will  bo  maintained  for  a 
long  time.  Of  course  in  tho  blooming  season  manure  water 
must  be  supplied,  and  by  copious  syringings,  sometimes  with 
sulphur  water,  tho  plants  must  be  kept  clear  of  red  spider, 
which  is  a  sad  pest  to  them.  A. 


CEROPEGIAS. 

These  constitute  a  small  genus  belonging  to  Asclepiads. 
They  have  all  more  or  less  tuberous  or  thick  filiform  roots, 
slender,  creeping,  or  ascending  stems,  and  opposite  leaves ; 
their  flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  singularity  of  form, 
and,  in  some  species,  striking  beauty,  are  borne  mostly  in 
small  umbels,  which  continue  in  perfection  for  a  considerable 
time,  Ceropegias,  coming  as  they  do  chiefly  from  Africa  or 
India,  are  mostly  stove  plants;  those  which  are  natives  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Africa  enjoy  a  somewhat  drier  and 
cooler  atmosphere  than  tho  Indian  kinds,  and  have  larger 
tuberous  roots ;  they  should  be  potted  in  well-draiued  good 
rough  sandy  loam.  In  propagating  them,  the  cuttings 
should  be  mserted  in  sand  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  but 
they  should  not  be  kept  in  too  close  an  atmosphere,  or  they 
are  liable  to  damp  off.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  hand- 
somest species  : — 

Cekopegia  Gardneri. — This  is  a  free-growing  handsome 
stove  climber,  which  is  very  ornamental  either  trained  upon 
a  rafter,  pillar,  or  upon  a  wire  trellis ;  in  the  latter  case  a 
balloon-shaped  one  is  Isest.  The  leaves,  which  are  opposite 
and  some  3  inches  long  by  1  inch  broad,  are  dark  green  above 
but  paler  and  tinged  with  dull  purple  below.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  small  umbels  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the 
corolla  tubes  are  contracted  in  the  middle,  leaving  both  the 
lower  and  upper  portions  bulged  out ;  the  limb  is  five-lobed, 
the  segments  curving  over  the  throat  and  becoming  temporarily 
united  at  the  points,  giving  them  a  peculiar  corona-like 
.appearance.  The  ground  colour  is  white,  over  which  is  dis- 
tributed a  profusion  of  large  and  small  spots  and  blotches  of 
purplish-brown.  As  has  just  been  remarked,  the  pots  for  this 
species  must  be  well  drained,  and  a  little  peat  will  be  found 
a  beneficial  addition  to  the  compost  in  which  it  is  potted. 
During  summer  it  should  have  plenty  of  water,  but  in  winter 
it  must  be  given  very  sparingly ;  still  it  will  not  bear  what  is 
called  drying  oil.  When  it  begins  to  grow  repot,  but  at  no 
time  will"  it  require  much  pot  room.  It  blooms  from  May  to 
the  end  of  July.     It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 

C.  ELEGANS. — This  is  another  attractive  plant,  and  one  that 
has  been  long  in  cultivation,  having  been  introduced  from  the 
East  Indies  about  the  year  1824.  Its  roots  are  filiform  and 
fleshy  ;  its  leaves  smooth  and  dark  green,  and  its  flowers  are 
produced  in  abundance  during  July  and  August  ;  they  are 
large,  and  in  shape  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
species  ;  they  are  purple  in  colour,  ornamented  with  numerous 
small  green  spots,  the  margins  being  deep  purple,  and  fur- 
nished with  long,  shining,  black  hairs.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended for  C.  Gardneri  suits  this  species  admirably. 

C.  BowKERii. — This  singular  and  truly  elegant  species  comes 
to  us  from  South  Africa.  It  is  not  a  climber,  and  does  not 
require  the  temperature  of  a  stove,  although  a  little  warmer 
place  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  suits  it  best.  Its  roots  are 
large  and  tuberous.  Tlie  stems,  which  are  slender,  erect,  and 
gome  12  or  18  inches  in  height,  bear  opposite  linear-subacute 
leaves,  about  2  inches  long,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  upwards  of  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  prevailing 
colour  being  sulphur  yellow,  and,  unlike  the  previously-named 
Indian  kinds,  the  long  segments  are  not  eiect  and  contiguous, 
but  reflesed  so  as  to  cover  the  tube  ;  the  throat  of  the  corolla 
is  purplish  brown,  whilst  the  oblong  segments  are  sulphur 
coloured,  spotted  with  emerald  green,  and  beautifully  fringed 
at  the  edges  with  long,  soft  hairs.  The  stems  are  herbaceous, 
and  during  winter  it  should  be  kept  dry,  its  thick  tuberous 
roots  enabling  it  to  withstand  such  treatment  with  impunity  ; 
but  during  the  growing  season  it  enjoys  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  and  plenty  of  sunshine  and  strong  light. 

0.  soRORiA. — This  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is  a  native 
of  the  same  country.  It  has  thick  tuberous  roots,  and,  like 
C.  Bowkerii,  requires   a  dry  season,   or  period  of  rest.    It 


differs,  however,  from  that  kind  in  having  a  chmbing,  or  rathe 
a  twining,  stem.  Tho  leaves  are  opposite,  linear-lanceolate  in 
shape,  about  0  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  or  rather  less  in 
breadth,  and  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  but  paler  beneath. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  C.  Bowkerii,  and,  as  in  that 
species,  their  lobes  are  reflexed,  and  not  erect  and  contiguous; 
but  the  segments  do  not  completely  cover  the  tubes,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  large  size  ;  the  ground  colour  is  pale  green,  shading 
off  into  yellowish  green  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube, 
which  is  moreover  dotted  with  reddish  pink  ;  the  reflexed  lobes 
of  the  corolla  are  an  intense  deep  green,  trans  versely  banded  with 
blackish  purple  upon  the  upper  side,  the  lower  surface  being 
soft  pink,  through  which  the  transverse  bands  on  the  upper 
side  are  plainly  visible  ;  the  edges  are  sparingly  furnished  with 
short  hairs.  It  blooms  during  May  and  June.  In  point  of 
beauty  and  intei-est,  few  plants  surpass  these  last  two  species, 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  Kaft'rai-ia. 

0.  ocuLATA. — This  is  an  old  but  extremely  beautiful  species, 
the  flowers  of  which  somewhat  resemble  the  head  of  a  snake. 
In  habit  it  is  scandent  and  slender ;  the  stems  are  ovate,  or 
ovate-cordate,  and  are  furnished  on  the  upper  surface  and  at 
the  edges  with  a  few  hairs.  The  flowers,  which  are  large  and 
handsome,  are  largest  at  the  base  ;  the  tube  is  long,  yellowish 
green,  and  spotted  towards  the  upper  part,  the  apex  of  the 
blooms  being  vivid  green.  This  species  requires  a  stove,  and 
produces  its  flowers  in  August  and  September.  It  is  a  native 
of  Bombay. 

C.  Thwaitesi. — Although  at  first  sight  this  seems  nearly 
allied  to  C.  Cumingiana,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  that 
kind  to  render  it  worth  growing  along  with  that  plant.  It  is  a 
slender  climber,  which  produces  green  and  brown  flowers  in 
abundance;  the  base  of  the  flowers  is  much  inflated,  and  the 
tube  strikingly  contracted  near  the  middle.  It  blooms  during 
September  and  October.     It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 

C.  Stapelleformis. — This  Is  a  somewhat  stout  plant,  the 
stems  being  nearly  2  inches  in  circumference,  round,  smooth, 
and  dull  green.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  are 
produced  mostly  in  pairs  on  long  slender  branches.  These 
latter  are  dark  purple,  and  issue  from  between  peculiar  spiui- 
form  masses  on  the  main  stem.  The  corolla  is  large,  inflated 
at  the  base,  and  contracted  a  little  above  the  middle,  white 
tinged  with  green  and  profusely  spotted  with  dark  purple ;  the 
tube  is  hairy  within  and  the  sides  reflex,  giving  fully  developed 
flowers  a  grotescjue  appearance.  This  species,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  blooms  during  April  and  May. 

C.  Cumingiana. — This  superb  Javanese  species  is  a  slender 
climbing  stove  plant.  Its  leaves  are  cordate  at  the  base,  and 
membranous  m  texture,  dark-green  tinged  with  brown.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  are  produced  in  clusters  of 
from  six  to  ten ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  tube  is  creamy  white ; 
the  limb  being  rich  purple  and  chocolate  with  pale  ooloui-ed 
streaks.  It  blooms  in  profusion  during  July,  August,  and 
Sejjtember.  G. 


The  Tree  Psony  Indoors. — Few  are  aware  what  striking  and 
excellent  plants  tree  Pjeonies  are  for  forcing  and  decorative  purposes. 
Amongst  them  there  is  no  end  of  varieties  of  bold,  characteristic 
beauty.  No  flower  is  more  conspicuous  at  a  long  distance,  its  glowing 
shades  of  colour  shining  forth  with  brilliant  effect.  Indeed, 
the  distinct  and  striking  characters  of  the  whole  plant  are 
points  of  excellence  rarely  seen  combined  in  one  species.  Little 
trouble  or  care  is  required  to  have  tree  PEeonies  in  perfection  in 
February  and  March.  Plenty  of  light  is  the  most  essential  thing  in 
their  culture  at  that  period  ;  they  should  be  placed  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  plunged  in  a  mild  bottoni.heat,  and  occasionally  syringed. 
The  temperatm-e  of  the  house  need  not  exceed  50^  or  55°. — Florist. 


Tuberoses.— I  bought  some  Taberose  roots  last  January,  and  grew  them  in 
pots,  but  uono  hare  proiiuced  flowers.  Is  there  still  any  probability  of  their 
floweiing  ?  Nearly  all  the  leaves  hare  died  off.— J.  Claek.  [The  bulbs  of  the 
Tuberose  (Polianthes  tuberosn)  are  of  little  use  after  a  season's  growth  in 
England ;  consequently  they  .are  in  general  only  grown  one  year,  and  a  fresh 
supply  obtained  for  the  succeeding  one  from  importations  annu.ally  made  of 
these  "bulbs  from  Italy.  As  your  bulbs  have  not  flowered  during  the  past 
summer,  they  may  possibly  do  so  in  the  coming  one.  Keep  the  roots  pretty 
dry  just  now,  and  in  the  end  of  the  month  pot  them  into  6-inch  pots,  using 
Ught  rich  turfy  loam,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  gentle  heat  until  they  begin  to 
grow.  Transfer  them  then,  after  gradually  moving  them  to  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, to  a  position  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse.  Unless  they  flower  this 
summer  they  will  not  be  worth  further  trouble.^ 
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HUJIEA  ELEGANS  FOR  OUT-DOOR  DECORATION. 
For  planting  round  or  near  fountains  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  flower-,a;arden,  this  plant  stands  unrivalled.  Its  graceful 
droopingtresses  of  silky  brownish  orange-coloured  flowers.which 
glitter  in  the  sun,  when  moved  by  the  breeze,  give  it  a  charm 
beyond  description.  Although  introduced  from  New  South 
Wales  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  this  biennial  has  been  used  to  any  extent  for 
out-door  decoration,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  plant 
gives  more  grace  to  the  iovf  ensemble  of  the  garden  than  it 
does.  Whether  as  a  back  line  to  a  long  border,  as  a  single 
specimen  to  let  into  the  lawn,  or  for  the  centre  of  a  bed  or  vase, 
it  is  most  charming ;  and  as  its  culture  is  easy,  and  its  period 
of  beauty  extends  from  May  till  November,  a  brief  notice  of 
how  it  may  be  best  grown  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
readers. 

In  June,  sow  the  seeds  in  a  pan  of  light  soil,  and  place  it  in 
a  warm  frame  until  the  plants  are  in  rough  leaf;  then  remove 


Humca  elegans. 

them  into  a  cool  frame,  where  they  can  receive  plenty  of  air. 
and  slight  shading  during  hot  sunshine  for  a  fortnight,  when 
they  will  be  ready  to  pot  off  singly  in  thumb  pots,  using  light 
rich  soil  for  the  purpose,  and  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  in 
sand  or  saw-dust.  Keep  them  close  and  shaded  until  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  out,  when  they  must  be  gi-adually  exposed  to  sun 
and  air,  after  which  they  will  only  require  to  be  covered  with 
a  glass  sash  during  cold  or  wet  weather.  Shift  them  into  larger 
pots  throughout  the  autumn  and  following  spring,  as  they 
require  it,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  become  pot-bound,  as  their 
beauty  is  much  lessened  by  being  in  any  way  stinted,  either 
in  pot  room,  moisture,  or  richness  of  soil.  By  liberal  treat- 
ment they  will  retain  all  their  foliage  in  a  healthy  green  state 
until  finally  destroyed  by  frost.  During  winter,  a  low  tem- 
perature, plenty  of  air,  and  being  kept  near  the  glass,  suits 
those  intended  for  planting  out  better  than  heat  and  a  close 
atmosphere.  Give  plenty  of  water  before  tm-ning  them 
out  of  the  pots,  and  also  for  a  week  or  two  after  planting, 
until  they  are  fairly  establisiied  in  the  soil,  which  should  be 
composed  of  turfy  loam  and  well  decayed  manure  or  leaf -soil. 


When  kept  under  glass  to  flower  in  pots  for  indoor  decoration, 
they  are  not  half  so  beautiful  as  when  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
their  colour  indoors  being  a  kind  of  greenish  pink,  which 
gives  the  plants  a  sickly  appearance.  Slightly  fumigating 
them  during  the  spring  months  will  keep  them  free  from  insects, 
which  are  apt  to  infest  the  under  surface  of  their  f ohage.  For 
our  illustration  of  this  plant  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson.  J.  S. 


BOUVARDL\S. 

These  handsome  plants  cannot  bo  too  extensively  cultivated,  for  the 
sake  of  their  brilliantly-coloiii'ed  and  fragrant  flowers.  They  are 
easily  grown  in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  or  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam. 
The  dwarf  kinds  may  be  grown  in  pots,  and  planted  out  in  groups,  and 
the  more  vigorous  kinds  in  raised  flower-beds  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer,  late-flowering  species  being  repotted  in  autumn,  and 
transferred  to  plant.houses  and  rooms.  They  are  easily  propagated, 
either  from  seed  or  from  soft-wooded  cuttings  struck  in  light  soil,  in 
pots  or  under  a  frame,  in  a  very  strong,  moist  heat,  giving  them  but 
little  or  up  air.  In  a  short  time  they  will  be  fit  to  repot,  after  which  they 
should  be  again  placed  for  some  time  under  a  frame  with  the  air  ex. 
eluded.  A  good  deal  of  air  may  be  afterwards  given,  but  the  heat  should 
be  always  kept  up.  They  are  also  propagated  from  portions  of  roots 
taken  from  good  plants  and  kept  in  heat  during  the  winter.  The 
roots  are  to  be  cut  in  pieces  about  half  an  inch  long,  planted  verti. 
cally  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a  frame  in  heat,  with  the  air  ex. 
eluded.  In  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  most  of  them  will  have  sent 
out  shoots,  and  they  should  then  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
cuttings.  The  plants  from  which  the  roots  have  been  taken  will 
afford  good  cuttings  if  they  are  repotted  and  placed  in  a  strong  heat 
with  the  air  excluded.  Such  plants,  however,  soon  die.  Roots 
taken  from  bad  plants,  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  cold  the 
whole  winter, will  send  out  shoots,  but  soon  perish.  Success  in 
propagating  these  plants  depends  on  not  operating  before  the  end 
of  February  or  early  in  iXarch,  on  using  vigorous  herbaceous  cuttings, 
placing  them  in  a  very  strong  and  moist  heat,  and  repotting  them 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Plants  raised  in  this  way  will  be  fit  to 
remove  into  the  open  air  in  the  following  May  or  June.  All  the 
species  are  not  capable  of  being  propagated  from  root-cuttings ;  for 
instance,  B.  angustifolia  and  B.  jasminoides  hardly  ever  send  out 
shoots  when  treated  in  this  way,  while  B.  Davisonii  and  others  suc- 
ceed admirably.  The  last-named  kind  (B.  Davisonii),  which  is  also 
known  as  B.  Vreelandii,  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  with  a  compact  habit,  and  produces  a  profusion  of 
white  flowers  throughout  the  whole  year.  B.  Queen  of  Eoses,  which 
has  the  same  habit,  is  a  fine  kind  with  very  fragrant  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  B.  alba  odorata  is  invaluable  for  its  still  more  fragrant 
flowers  and  compact  habit.  These  last  three  are  most  valuable 
plants.  DONATIEN  GUIHENEUF. 


WALLFLOWERS. 


Probably  many  who  reside  in  and  around  London  are' hardly  aware 
of  the  vast  breadths  of  Wallflowers  grown  in  many  of  the  market 
gardens  near  that  city,  from  which  to  supply  Covent  Garden  and 
other  metropolitan  markets  with  the  bundles  of  blossoms  one  sees  in 
such  quantities  in  early  spring.  The  type  or  strain  grown  for  market 
is  of  a  dwarf  bushy  growth,  which  produces  an  abundance  of  dark, 
richly-coloured  flowers.  Growers  who  cultivate  Wallflowers  for  the 
London  markets  select  the  plants  from  which  they  take  the  seed  to 
supply  their  annual  crops  with  the  greatest  care.  They  must  have 
habit,  colour,  and  precocity,  for  it  is  an  important  matter  to  be  able 
to  get  flowers  into  market  as  early  as  possible.  In  the  western 
suburbs  of  London,  especially,  there  can  now  be  seen  large  patches 
of  dark  Wallflowers  coming  rapidly  into  good  bloom.  Of  all  the  strains 
of  dark  Wallflower  yet  offered  by  seedsmen — even  in  small  packets 
at  a  large  price,  and  with  high-sounding  names — nothing  can  excel 
the  beauty  of  the  market  strain.  A  few  years  ago  quite  a  distinct 
type,  known  as  Young's  Blood,  came  from  the  midland  district,  and  it 
h,ad  the  appearance  of  having  been  selected  from  the  double  German 
strain.  The  flowers  of  this  are  large  and  of  a  rich  blood-crimson 
hue,  but  the  petals  are  long  and  loose  ;  it  is  of  tall  growth,  and  the 
majority  of  the  plants  lack  a  free  branching  habit.  The  seed  of 
Wallflowers  imported  from  Germany  yield  many  shades  of  colour — 
among  them  purple  and  violet  coloui's — but,  though  attractive  masses 
can  be  formed  of  these,  they  are  not  nearly  so  popular  as  the  dark 
strains  of  English  growth.  Yellow  Wallflowers  are  being  sought 
after  and  improved  in  the  present  day.  There  is  one  strain  especially 
which  finds  much  favour  in  the  spring  garden,  that  known  as  the 
Belvoir   Castle    dwarf   yellow.      This    is   of   a    dwarf     branching 
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habit,  and  when  quite  true  forms  charming  masses  of  a 
clear  pale  yellow  hue,  without  any  stain  or  trace  of  dark 
among  it.  By  careful  selection  this  can  be  obtained  in  a 
form  well  adapted  for  edging  purposes.  What  is  known  as  the  yellow 
Tom  Thumb  is  of  a  taller  growth,  and  of  a  deeper  hue  of  colour, 
but  very  pure  and  effective  ;  the  flowers  are  stout  and  of  good  form. 
A  really  good  purple  strain  would  be  very  acceptable,  and  tlio 
wonder  is  it  has  not  been  forthcoming  ere  this.  The  choice  old 
double  types  of  the  Wallflower,  such  as  the  double  yellow,  double 
orange,  double  purple,  double  dark,  &c.,  good  and  valuable  though 
they  arc,  are  not  grown  in  our  gardens  as  they  deserve  to  be.  In 
cottage  gardens,  however,  they  may  be  frequently  met  with  in 
beautiful  condition.  These  are  invariably  increased  by  cuttings, 
which  strike  readily.  The  genus  Cheiranthus  also  includes  some  fine 
species  and  hybrids,  such  as  C.  alpinus,  C.  ochroleucus,  C.  mutabilis, 
and  C.  Marshalli,  which  are  perennial  in  character,  and  the  plants 
last  for  years,  increasing  in  size  with  age  if  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed.  They  are  of  a  very  close  and  compact  habit  of  growth, 
and  bloom  most  profusely  in  dense  close  masses,  and  the  flowers  take 
the  form  of  trusses,  and  not  that  of  spikes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
varieties  of  C.  Cheiri.  Of  those  just  named,  the  two  former  (some- 
times  these  are  called  Erysimums)  are  very  similar  in  colour,  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  being  identical,  the  flowers  being  of  a  pale 
yellow  hue.  C.  Marshalli  has  strong  orange  flowers,  stout  in  texture 
and  fine  in  shape,  and  it  makes  a  grand  bed  or  ribbon  border  in 
spring,  while  single  plants  in  borders  are  highly  effective.  These 
kinds  yield  plenty  of  seed  pods  ;  but,  for  some  reason,  the  seeds 
never  become  matured,  and  therefore  they  must  be  propagated  by 
cuttings.  After  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  they  make  a 
quantity  of  young  shoots,  and,  if  these  are  taken  off  about  July  or 
August,  and  pricked  out  in  a  bed  in  some  light  sandy  soil  on  a  shady 
border,  or  placed  under  a  handglass,  they  soon  take  I'oot,  and  grow 
into  strong  plants  by  the  following  spring.  It  would  seem  that  C. 
Marshalli  is  for  some  reason  much  the  scarcer  of  the  three,  and 
by  some  cultivators  it  is  thought  not  to  be  so  readily  propagated. 

R.  D. 


Sparaxis  puleherrima  andThunbergii.— TheRev.H.Harpur 
Crewe,  in  a  communication  to  one  of  our  contemporaries,  speaks  in 
high  and  well-deserved  praise  of  these  two  plants.  While  justly 
stating  that  they  are  "  very  elegant  and  striking,"  he  has,  however, 
omitted  to  notice  their  very  great  diiference  in  habit,  and  in  fact 
rather  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  much  alike.  S.  pulcherrima 
is  by  far  the  finer  and  more  elegant  of  the  two,  its  fiower-stems 
growing  to  a  height  of  4  feet  or  more,  and  arching  over  at  their 
extremity  in  a  broad  and  graceful  curve,  from  which  the  beautiful 
pensile  flowers  hang  on  long  thread-like  stalks.  S.  Thunbergii,  although 
a  very  handsome  plant,  has  nothing  of  the  graceful  waving  beauty 
displayed  by  the  tall,  slender,  arching  flower-stems  of  S.  pulcherrima. 
It  has  a  stiffer  habit  and  is  a  mnch  dwarfer  plant,  with  erect  flower, 
stems  seldom  more  than  2-^  feet  high.  The  flowers,  moreover,  have 
very  short  stalks  and  are  not  pendulous  like  those  of  S.  pulcherrima. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Flowers  and  Shrubs  for  a  Steep  Bank.— I  have  a  bank  about  8  feet 
high,  aud  60  yards  long,  steep,  and  with  a  Uttle  brook  running  below  it  through 
my  garden.  It  has  a  northerly  aspect,  but  is  very  sheltered.  Can  any  of 
your  rea<iers  suggest  how  it  may  be  made  as  ornamental,  by  flowers  or  shrubs, 
as  I  am  sure  it  could  be  if  rightly  handled  ?— Countet  Pabsos .  [Yom-  best 
plan  is  to  naturahse  hardy  plants  on  your  bank.] 

The  Battle  of  Life  among  Plants.— The  last  number  of  the  Popular 
Scienie  Jteviru-  contains  an  interesting  papor  on  this  subject.  Experiments  are 
described  where  numbers  of  plants  were  placed  together  in  the  same  bed,  and 
certain  plants,  after  a  few  years,  alone  remained,  the  others  having  succumbed. 
One  of  the  most  persistent  was  foimd  to  be  the  Couch  Grass  ;  and,  in  general, 
plants  with  a  large  root  area  showed  most  vitality  in  all  soils. 

Drying  Plants.— I  am  intending,  if  all  is  well,  to  make  a  tour  in  the  Holy 
Land.  May  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  let  mo  know  where  I  can  procure  the 
best  appliances  for  drying  .and  preserving  flowers ;  and,  indeed,  would  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  they  ought  to  be?— W.  E.  [Suitable  paper  for  drying  and 
preserving  plants  can  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Newman's,  9,  Devonshire  Street, 
Bishopsgate  Street.  A  good-sized  portfolio  with  long  straps  would  be  most 
convenient  to  take  with  you.  See  our  article  on  '*  Drying  Wild  Flowers  '*  in 
Thb  Garden  for  August  31st,  1872,  Vol.  II.,  p.  196.] 

The  Common  Garden  Marigold  (Calendula  officinalis).— This  is  without 
exception  the  most  remarkable  of  all  hardy  biennials  in  its  persistent  winter 
blooming  qualities.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  July  have  been  in  blossom 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  .and  seem  to  defy  any  weather  short  of  intense  frost. 
How  bright  and  cheerful  the  flowers  look  under  the  leaden  skies  of  midwinter  ! 
And  the  colour  is  the  richest  and  mellowest  orange  to  be  found  in  any  flower 
that  blossoms.  This  old-fashioned  Marigold  is  well  worth  attention,  as 
it  sometimes  developes  a  form  and  density  of  petals  that  would  not  discredit 
the  finest  Aster.  Some  day  we  shall  see  it  elevated  to  a  better  position,  and 
gardeners  will  then  wonder  that  its  charms  should  have  been  so  long  over- 
looked.— A.  D. 


THE     ARBORETU  M. 


THE  MOVEMENT  OP  THB  SAP. 
In  common  vf itb  other  readers  of  The  Garden,  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  the  new  theory  in  reference  to  sap  movement,  as 
expounded  by  "A.  M."  (see  p.  92  ) .  As  the  discussion  of  this  in- 
teresting topic  may  be  attended  with  good  results,  I  wish  to 
state  that  whilst  I  concur  with  your  correspondent  in  his  con- 
clusion "  that  there  is  no  descent  of  the  sap  in  autumn,"  I  would 
explain  the  fact  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  To  follow  "  A.  M." 
step  by  step,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  process  of  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  is  mechanical,  and  the  result  of  pressure  from  below, 
and  not  of  suction  from  above.  The  sap  being  an  exudation 
from  the  roots,  and  formed  at  a  uniform  rate  and  in  uniform 
quantity,  must  by  the  mere  force  of  its  own  pressure  rise 
upwards,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  mercury  rises  in  a  baro- 
meter from  the  expansion  of  the  mass.  When  the  sap,  in  this 
manner,  reaches  any  part  of  the  plant,  growth  commences,  and 
by  the  changes  which  the  sap  undergoes  during  its  deposition, 
the  wood,  leaves,  flowers,  of  every  pl.ant  are  produced.  There 
is,  then,  no  question  as  to  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  spring  and 
summer.  I  think  the  mechanical  theory  explains  the  mode  of 
its  ascent  more  rationally  than  the  "  suction"  theory  of  "  A.  M.," 
which  is  not  suction  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  only 
the  assimilative  power  exercised  by  the  tissues  of  a  plant  upon 
the  food  brought  into  contact  with  them ;  this  food,  which  we 
term  sap,  being  pressed  or  pumped  upwards  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing formation  of  the  sap  from  the  root-action  that  is 
going  on  below ;  so  that,  to  put  the  matter  in  plain  words,  for 
every  ounce  of  sap  which  is  exuded  by  the  roots,  another  ounce 
of  sap,  previously  formed,  is  driven  upwards,  by  reason  of  the 
vis  a  ferr/o  acting  upon  it.  And  if  further  explanation  be 
necessary,  I  would  add  that  were  there  no  penetrative  tissues 
for  the  transmission  of  the  sap  upwards,  the  substance  of  the 
plant  would  be  burst  in  all  directions.  I  agree  with  those  who 
dispute  the  old  theory  of  a  descending  sap.  The  first  question 
which  any  intelligent  botanist  would  ask,  when  the  idea  of  a 
descent  is  suggested,  would  be  (■((./  hunn}'  Where  is  the  sap 
that  is  to  descend  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  every  particle 
of  sap  that  has  ascended  throughout  the  season  has  been  assimi- 
lated by  the  plant,  leaving  no  residue ;  for  as  autumn  super- 
venes, and  the  ohangmg  temperature  causes  the  leaves  to  die 
and  fall,  the  roots  also  are  similarly  affected,  and  their  sap- 
producing  power  gradually  diminishes  until  it  ceases  altogether 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  This  rational  account  of  the  matter 
explains  why  Professor  McNab  could  not  in  any  of  his  experi- 
ments discover  the  sap  descending.  It  is  not,  as  "  A.  M."  puts 
it,  that  the  pump  has  lost  its  suckers,  but  that  there  are  no 
suckers  at  all,  and  no  sap  remaining  to  be  sucked,  or  to  ascend. 
It  does  not  cease  to  ascend  for  want  of  the  continued  suction 
which  "  A.  M."  assumes,  but  solely  because  the  root-action, 
which  produces  the  sap,  has  ceased,  and  no  more  can  be 
supplied  until  the  plant  has  had  an  interval  of  rest — that  long 
winter's  sleep  during  which  tired  nature's  power  becomes  re- 
suscitated. EOBEBT  M.   CHAilNEY. 


Mountain  White  Fine  (Pinus  flexilis). — This  species,  to 
which  allusion  is  made  at  page  128,  occupies  the  sub-alpine  belts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierras.  It  differs  very  mnch  in  size. 
At  10,000  feet  altitude  it  is  a  tree  of  130  feet  high,  and  is  from  2  to 
3  feet  in  diameter ;  but  on  the  high  exposed  crests  of  the  Sierras 
and  Mount  Shasta,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  straggling  shrnb,  creeping 
on  the  ground.  The  cones  in  consequence  vary  considerably  in  size. 
Where  the  tree  has  obtained  a  stately  size,  as  is  the  case  on  the 
mountains  of  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  a  little  east  of  Little  Yose- 
mite  Yalley,  its  cone  measures  from  4  to  5  inches ;  bat  where  it  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  shrub,  they  are  scarcely  from  1  to  2  inches  long. 
It  is  a  fine  tree  with  tapering  trunk  and  conical  outline,  branching  almost 
from  the  base  ;  the  lower  branches  are  horizontal,  the  upper  ones 
ascending.  The  wood  is  white  and  soft  ;  the  annual  rings  from  one. 
eighth  to  one-half  line,  on  an  average  one-fourth  line  wide.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains  it  occurs  from  New  Mexico  to  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  never  forming  enth'e  forests.  There  it  associates  with 
P.  contorta  and  P.  aristata.  On  the  high  crests  of  the  Sierras  it  is 
found  growing  along  with  P.  contorta  and  Abies  Pattoniana.  The 
species  sometimes  described  under  the  name  P.  albicaulis,  and  P. 
cembroides,  is  P.  flexilis. 
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HABDY  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE    CRETAN    MAPLE    (ACER    CRETICUM). 

This  forms  a  handsome  sub-evergi'een  small  tree,  from  15  to 
.30  feet  high,  with  a  round,  dense  spreading  head.  It  is  a 
native  of  Greece  and  Naples,  particularly  of  the  mountains  in 
Crete  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It 
•(vas  first  introduced  in  1752.  The  leaves  are  small  and  variously 
shaped,  but  mostly  more  or  less  bluntly  three-lobed,  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  set  on  short  footstalks.  They  are  dark  glossy 
green  above,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  three  nerved,  of  a  thick, 
le.athery  texture,  and,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  winter, 
more  or  less  persistent.  The  lobes  are  entire  or  slightly 
crenated  on  the  edges,  and  the  lateral  ones,  when  present,  the 


Acer  creticum. 

shortest.  The  flowers  are  greenish  yellow,  and  are  produced 
in  the  end  of  May,  in  few-tlowered,  terminal,  erect,  or  slightly 
nodding  corymbs.  The  fruit  or  keys  are  small  and  smooth, 
with  thick  carpels  and  parallel  wings,  placed  rather  distantly 
apart.  This  Maple  is  sometimes  named  in  botanical  works 
Acer  obtusilobum,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Acer 
creticum  of  the  nurseries,  which  is  Acer  heterophyllum,  an 


Fruit  or  Keys  of  Acer  creticum, 

evergreen  bush,  seldom  more  than  4  or  5  feet  high.  The  finest 
example  of  this  rare  Maple  in  England,  or  jierhaps  anywhere, 
is  at  Syon.  This  tree  is,  at  the  present  time,  32  feet  high, 
with  an  ample  head  Hi  feet  through,  and  a  stem  9  feet  in  girth 
2  feet  from  the  ground.  The  length  of  a  full-sized  leaf  is  2 
inches,  including  the  footstalk,  which  is  about  an  inch  long, 
and  the  breadth  is  If]-  inch. 


THE  YELLOW  CYPRESS. 

The  Yellow  Cypress  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  north-west  coast 
generally,  is  certainly  Cnpressus  nutkaensis,  and  not  Thuja  gigantea 
— a  tree  which  I  have  shown  in  a  former  note  is  universally  known 
in  British  Columbia  and  the  northern  tracts  of  North-west  Amorica 
generally,  as  "  the  Cedar."  In  Vancouver  Island  Thuja  gigantea  and 
Gupressus  nutkaensis  are  the  only  two  native  Cupressinea),  and  the 
latter  is  very  little  known  to  the  general  body  of  the  colonists,  or 
even  to  the  lumbermen,  whose  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  chiefly  from 
its  occurrence  on  the  coast  further  to  the  north.  Wherever  I  have 
seen  it,  either  in  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  Washington 
Territory,  or  Oregou,  Newberry's  description  applied  to  it  very  well 
indeed.  It  is  essentially  a  northern  and  not  a  southern  tree.  To- 
wards the  south,  only  a  few  stragglers  are  found,  and  generally,  as 
in  Vancouver  Island  and  southern  British  Columbia,  at  considerable 
elevations.  There  it  is  always  a  ragged  tree,  in  most  cases  little 
more  than  a  large  shrub,  and  agreeing,  as  I  have  said,  excellently 
with  Newberry's  description.  As  yon  travel  further  to  the  north- 
wards it  attains  its  maximum  of  development — commencing  to  be 
a  common  tree  just  as  Thuja  gigantea  begins  to  be  a  rare  one. 
About  Lynn's  Canal  (lat.  58"  N.),  tho  latter  species  ceases,  while 
from  about  53'  or  51"  N.  lat.  to  north  of  Sitka,  Cupressus  nutkaensis 
is  a  large,  handsome,  and  abundant  tree.  Hero  it  attains  a  size 
equalling  that  of  Thuja  gigantea,  as  seen  towards  tho  south,  and  how 
large  that  is  may  be  guessed  when  I  mention  that  in  a  rich  river  bottom 
I  measured  a  Thuja  which  was  45  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
and  nearly  250  feet  in  height.  This  was  in  tho  Nittinat  lliver,  in 
Vancouver  Island  (see  my  paper  "  Das  Innere  der  Vancouver  Insel," 
with  map  of  our  explorations,  in  Petermann's  "  Geographischo 
Mittheilungen,"  heft.  I.,  u.  iii.,  1869,  &o.)  ;  but  I  have  notes  from 
various  friends  of  mine  in  diiierent  parts  of  the  country,  of  others 
which  they  had  measured  in  the  damp  forests  of  Abies  Douglasii,  iu 
the  region  to  the  west  of  the  Cascade  range  in  British  Columbia, 
almost  if  not  quite  as  large. 

Thuja  gigantea  is,  among  the  trees  on  the  north-west  coast,  tho 
Indian's  best  friend,  for  out  of  its  wood  and  bark  he  manufactures 
endless  articles  of  domestic,  hunting,  fishing,  and  warlike  economy 
(see  the  paper  on  "Thuja,  &c.,"  already  mentioned,  "Trans.  Bot. 
Soc.  Edin."  vol.  ix.,pp.  358 — 378).  Most  of  their  canoes  are  hollowed 
out  of  it,  at  least  in  Vancouver  Island  ;  and  the  case  quoted  by  Mr. 
Murray  iu  tho  "  Pinetum,"  from  one  of  my  letters,  where  a  canoe 
was  made  out  of  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  in  Vancouver,  was  quite  an 
exception,  and  indeed  the  canoe  was  probably  traded  from  some  of 
the  northern  tribes,  and  not  of  Vancouver  manufacture  at  all.  The 
Indian  ropes  are  also  very  commonly  twisted  out  of  its  bark.  The 
tree  which  I  took  for  Thuja  plicata,  and  out  of  which  I  happened  to 
seo  the  Indians,  just  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter  quoted,  twisting 
ropes,  I  believe,  from  after  investigation,  to  have  been  only  a  stunted 
form  of  T.  gigantea,  and  that  T.  plicata  is  not  a  separate  species, 
but,  for  reasons  which  I  have  given  in  another  place,  and  cannot 
now  again  repeat,  is,  indeed,  only  a  variety  of  T.  gigantea.  North 
of  lat.  53"  Cupressus  nutkaensis  takes  the  place  of  Thuja  gigantea, 
and  is  applied  by  the  Indians  to  all  the  useful  purposes  of  T.  gigantea, 
and  to  some  others  in  addition.  For  instance,  at  the  Matlakatlah 
Mission  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  in  about  lat.  54°  N.,  where 
there  are  fine  gi'oves  of  it,  it  is  sawn  into  lumber  and  sent  to  Victoria, 
where  it  meets  a  ready  sale  among  the  cabinet  makers,  as  it  takes 
a  fine  polish,  and  works  beautifully.  Most  of  the  prettily 
polished  discs  and  little  cylinders  used  by  the  Indians  in 
gambling  are  mado  either  from  this  wood  or  from  that  of  Acer  macro- 
phyllum.  It  is  also  valuable  for  ship  or  boat  building.  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  when  on  the  north-west  coast,  in  H.M.S.  Sulphur,  bnilt  a 
boat  at  Sitka  of  this  wood,  as  I  am  informed  by  Statt-Commander 
George,  R.N.,  at  that  time  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Sulphur.  In 
18G4,  I  noticed  several  planks  of  it  on  board  H.M.'s  gunboat  Grajipler, 
and  on  inquiring  what  use  they  were  put  to,  I  was  informed  by 
Commander  Edmund  H.  Vemey,  that  he  found  it  the  best  wood  on 
the  whole  north-west  coast  for  repairing  boats  with.  A  polished 
specimen,  which  ho  presented  to  the  botanical  museum  in  Edinburgh, 
has  been  frequently  admired  for  its  fine  grain.  The  wood  is  whitish, 
but  in  its  fresh  state  is  yellower,  hence  the  name  "  Yellow  Cypress" 
applied  to  it.  It  is  light,  tough,  durable,  and  easily  worked.  Tho 
property  of  durabiUty  it  shares  with  Thuja  gigantea,  and  in  addition 
it  has  a  pleasant  fragrance.  On  this  account  the  Russians  about 
Sitka  used  to  call  it  dushnik  or  "  scented  wood."  It  was  absolutely 
at  ono  time  exported  to  China,  and  returned  to  ns  marked  with 
Chinese  characters,  which  warranted  it  as  "real  Chinese  camphor 
wood,"  puissant  for  many  purposes,  and  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
moths  in  drawers!  In  repairing  old  Fort  Simpson,  the  only 
log  found  sound  after  21  years'  trial  of  those  used  for  "  under, 
pinning  "  was  a  stock  of  this.  Both  it  and  Thuja  gigantea  are  very 
iudestruetiblo  in  tho  ground  ;  hence  the  Hudson's   Bay   Company, 
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wherever  possible,  used  the  trnnka  of  these  trees  as  pickets  for  their 
forts. 

A  wreck  on  the  beach  at  Sitka,  originally  of  this  timber,  was,  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  at  present  in  charge  of  some  coast 
exploration  of  Alaska  for  the  United  States  Government,  found,  32 
years  after,  "assomidas  the  day  it  was  built ;  even  the  iron  bolts 
were  not  corroded."  It  would,  equally  with  Thuja  gigantea  and 
Libocedrus  decurreng,  make  a  handsome  lawn  tree.  The  latter, 
however,  ia  a  wretchedly  poor  timber  tree,  and  neither  it  nor  C. 
nntkaensis  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  graceful  in  appearance  as  my  favourite 
T.  gigantea,  which  I  am  surprised  has  not  been  more  extensively 
planted  in  this  country. — Robert  Brown,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


PLANTING  TREES  FOE  POSTERITY. 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION  IN  VERSE  I'llOM  TUE  POETIC  I'ABLE  OF 
LA  FONTAINE. 
The  readers  of  The  Garden  (Jan.  11th)  must  have  been  much 
charmed  with  La  Fontaine's  charmingly  poetic  fable  on  this  subject, 
and  must  have  thanked  William  Cobbett  (who  was  a  writer  on  trees 
and  gardens  as  well  as  politics)  for  his  very  close  and  elegant  prose 
translation  of  it.  Although  the  rustic  politician  very  justly  observes 
that  to  attempt  a  translation  in  verse  would  be  like  an  attempt  to 
make  a  thing  resemble  a  rainbow,  and  pronounces  La  Fontaine's 
lines  absolutely  inimitable,  which  is  the  simple  fact,  still,  after 
reading  the  delightful  little  poem  in  question,  in  its  own  French, 
readers  of  The  Gauden  might  like  to  see  it  in  the  best  English  verse 
that  I  can  supply. 

THE  OCTOGENARIAN  TREE-PLANTER  AND  HIS  YOUNG 
CRITICS. 

(a    fable  translated    from    la    FONTAINE.) 
A  MAN  of  eighty  once  was  plantiu?  trees  ; — 
Three  youths  passed  near,  with  many  a  gibing  word ; 
"  Build,  old  men  might,"  cried  they,  "  but  plant !  that  was  absurd  !" 
Asked  one,  "  Are  you  a  lunatic,  sir,  if  you  please, 
That  you  are  planting  Oaks  and  Elms  like  these  ? 
To  reap  results  from  planting  such  a  park. 
You  should  live  longer  than  a  patriarch. 
Then  why,"  they  urged,  "  till  your  last  days  of  life. 
With  toils,  whose  fruits  you  ne'er  can  hope  to  see  Y 
Think  of  the  past,  of  thy  long  mortal  sti-if  e, 
And  dream  not  of  a  future,  not  for  thee  ; 
Bright  future  visions  are  for  such  as  we." 

"  To  you,  not  more  than  me,  such  dreams  belong," 

Retorted  placidly  the  aged  man  ; 

"  All  earthly  things  have  but  the  briefest  span  ; 

Who  knows,  of  all  the  human  throng, 

Which  life-thread  wiU  be  short,  or  which  be  long ; 

The  cruel  Fates, 

Don't  go  by  dates, 

Nor  can  their  secret  e'er  from  them  be  wrung. 

Sometimes  they  miss  the  aged  thread,  and  cut  the  young. 

Life  is  not  always  safest  with  the  strongest ; 

We  cannot  then, 

By  mortal  ken, 

Tell  who  shall  see  earth's  bright  blue  sky  the  longest. 

Say !  can  one  single  instant  e'er  ensure, 

That  for  one  other,  life  may  stiU  endure  ? 

My  grandchildren  beneath  these  trees  may  play, 

In  the  cool  shade,  on  many  a  sultry  day. 

Do  you  forbid  then,  to  the  sage. 

Simply  on  the  score  of  age. 

And  that,  forsooth,  he's  not  a  boy, 

To  plant,  that  others  may  enjoy  ? 

Such  work  yields  fruit  without  delay. 

To  garner  in  my  heart  to-day  ; 

May  be,  to  taste  to-morrow,  too  ; 

May  be  in  days  not  spared  to  you. 

Who  Imows  the  things  in  Time's  dark  womb  ? 

I,  perhaps,  may  sit  upon  ijnnr  tomb — 

To  watch  the  blushing  da'mi  of  some  bright  morning  ; 

And  so,  good  friends,  let  young  and  old  take  warning." 

He  spoke  aright. 

In  the  sinking  light. 

Of  that  autumn  night. 

One  of  the  three,  upon  a  long  voyage  bound. 

Was,  even  in  the  port,  untimely  drowned  ; 

And  one — ambitious— wishing  fame  to  gain, 

WhUe  soldiering,  by  a  chance  shot  was  slain. 

The  other  paid  to  death  his  fatal  tax, 

By  falUng  from  a  tree, 

(As  though  'twere  doomed  to  be) 

That  he  was  marking  for  the  woodman's  axe. 

The  old  man  o'er  their  gravestone  grieving  bent. 

And  made  these  lines  their  lasting  monument. 

A.N  Occasional  Contkibutok, 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  MISTLETOE  IN 
IRELAND. 
As  this  is  a  good  season  in  which  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  tho 
Mistletoe,  where,  from  its  scarcity  or  other  causes,  this  may  bo 
desired,  Dr.  Moore's  account  of  propagating  the  plant  at  Glasnevin 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers.  About  thirty  years  ago  (says 
Dr.  Moore)  the  only  Mistletoe  plants  in  Ireland  with  which  I  was 
.acquainted  wero  three:  one  at  the  College  Botanic  Garden,  Ball's 
Bridge ;  another,  recorded  by  the  late  Dr.  Wade,  which  he  saw 
growing  on  a  Crab-apple  tree  that  had  been  imported  from  England 
— probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Rutty,  in  his  "  History  of 
Dublin,"  as  growing  near  Island  Bridge  ;  and  some  old  plants  of  it  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Acton,  Westaston,  County  Wicklow. 
These  had  all  been  artificially  propagated,  as  the  Mistletoe  is  not  a 
native  of  either  Ireland  or  Scotland.  At  that  period  the  late  Dr. 
Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  so  enthusiastically  fond  of 
everything  connected  with  vegetable  physiology,  became  aware  of  the 
scarcicy  of  Mistletoe  in  Ireland,  and  brought  with  him  from  England 
a  quantity  of  the  berries  or  seeds,  part  of  which  he  gave  to  me  to  try 
my  hand  at  cultivating,  and  kept  a  portion  himself  for  a  similar  pur. 
pose.  It  may  hero  suffice  to  state  that  we  both  succeeded  in  getting 
plants  to  grow  from  those  seeds,  aud  that  now  there  are  many  plants 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  Glasnevin  there  are  at  least  a 
couple  dozen  bunches  of  Mistletoe,  growing  on  six  different  kinds  of 
trees ;  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  any  established  on 
Conifers,  though  I  have  seen  Mistletoe  growing  abundantly  on  Pine 
trees  near  Darmstadt  in  Germany.  The  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe  are 
surrounded  with  a  white,  pulpy,  viscous  matter,  which  causes  them 
to  adhere  to  the  boles  and  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow 
naturally,  and  which  is  most  essential  in  aiding  their  artificial 
culture.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  ripe  seeds  and  press  them 
with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  against  any  smooth,  healthy  part  of 
the  bark  of  the  bole  or  branch  of  an  Apple,  Pear,  Thorn,  Lime,  or 
Mountain  Ash  tree,  or  even  a  Rose  bush.  In  performing  the  opera- 
tion, care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rough,  hardened  parts  of  the  bark, 
or  chinks,  and  also  not  to  cut  the  bark  in  order  to  place  the  seeds  in 
the  cut,  which  is  so  frequently  done  by  those  who  are  inexperienced 
in  the  matter.  The  viscous,  gelatinous  substance  soon  becomes 
hardened  over  the  seeds,  and  binds  them  firmly  to  the  points  of 
attachment  without  the  aid  of  any  ligature.  About  a  month  or  so 
after  the  time  the  seeds  are  placed  on  the  trees,  they  begin  to  swell, 
and  soon  afterwards  push  out  one  or  two  rootlets,  as  the  case  may  be, 
divergent  from  the  point  of  attachment.  They  are  slightly  concave 
at  their  apex,  and  recurve  backwards  to  seek  the  supporting  body, 
which  on  reaching  they  adhere  to  like  suckers.  The  other  ends  of 
these  rootlets,  being  still  adherent  to  the  seed,  form  at  this  period  of 
their  growth  a  bow  or  irregular  semicircle ;  the  ends  so  attached  soon 
afterwards  leave  the  seed,  grow  erect,  and  become  the  plumules. 
During  this  process  the  sucker-like  root  which  has  rested  on  the 
surface  is  gradually  pushing  its  way  through  the  bark  until  it  reaches 
the  alburnum,  where  it  feeds  aud  nourishes  the  plumule,  while  the 
latter  continues  to  elongate.  These  plants  do  not  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  woody  system  of  the  trees  on 
which  they  prey  than  the  alburnous  wood,  between  which  and  the 
bast  layer  of  the  bark  they  continue  ever  afterwards  to  feed.  Many 
of  them,  however,  send  out  from  the  first  point  of  attachment 
suckers,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  supporting  trees,  which  at  somo 
considerable  distance  burst  through  the  bark  and  extend  themselves 
into  branches — a  circumstance  which  was  noticed  long  ago  by 
Griffiths  and  others. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Tree  Heig'hts. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  mc  the  greatest  height  that 
trees  attain  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  I  remember  a  Sprace  Fir  in  Studley 
Royal  Park,  Yorkshire,  which  was  said  to  be  I'So  feet  high.  Do  Poplars  or 
Silver  Firs  ever  exceed  this? — J.  H.  W.  T,,  Belmont,  Carlotc. 

Old  False  Acacia. — I  am  desirous  of  knomng  whether  the  Acacia  (Robinia 
Pseud  Acacia),  the  oldest  in  Europe,  formerly  standing  in  the  Jardin  dea 
Plautes  is  still  in  existence ;  and  if  so,  its  present  he  ight  and  girth.  Will  any  of 
yom'  correspondents  favour  me  with  this  information? — John  W.  Fobd. 

Ailantus  odour.— The  objection  as  to  the  loathsome  smell  of  the  Ailantns 
(see  p.  116)  is  rather  too  fai"-fetched.  The  noble  specimen  of  it  to  which  I 
referred  last  week  never  gave  us  anyinconveuience  as  to  smell,  though  garden 
seats  were  continually  imder  its  fine  long  foliage,  and  in  fine  weather  some  of 
the  family  daily  availed  themselves  of  its  agreeable  shade. — D.  Cunningham. 
[In  warm  countries,  where  the  Ailantus  flowers  freelj-,  we  have  noticed  a 
disagreeable  odour.] 

Sequoia.— Many  years  ago,  when  this  great  tree  was  discovered  in  California , 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  new  genus,  and  was  named  in  America  Washingtonia, 
and  in  England  WelUngtonia.  Eminent  botanists  subsequently  discovered  that 
it  was  not  a  new  genus,  but  belonged  to  the  genus  Sequoia.  The  Americans 
gave  up  their  name,  and  the  last  mentioned  was  generally  adopted.  But  we  still 
adhere  to  the  wrong  name. 
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GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

ROSE   SAWPLY. 

TENIHEEDO     (eMPHTTUS)     CINCTA. 

Rose  growers  occasioually  suffer  from  the  operations  of  the 
larva  of  a  sawfly,  which  lives  iu  the  interior  of  the  shoots  or 
branches  of  the  Rose  tree.  We  received  some  time  ago 
numerous  specimens  from  Kirkcudbrightshire,  where  they 
have  often  spoiled  many  a  charming  bouquet.  The  extremity 
of  the  shoot  is  first  seen  to  languish,  then  it  fades  and 
withers.  By-aud-by  the  leaves  below  the  bud  droop  in 
like  manner  in  succession,  one  after  another,  beginning  with 
those  nearest  the  bud.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
female  of  a  sawfly,  named  Emphytus  cincta,  lays  its  eggs  in  a 
little  chink,  which  it  cuts  in  the  young  shoots  while  they  are 
still  herbaceous.  The  young  grubs,  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  work  into  the  interior  of  the  twig,  eating  towards  the 
pith,  in  devouring  which  they  spend  the  rest  of  their  larval 
life,  and  they  eat  their  way  downwards,  head  foremost  of 
course,  so  that  the  terminal  shoot  feels  the  effect  of  their 
presence  first,  and  as  the  grub  descends,  each  leaf  suffers  as  it 
reaches  the   part   of   the  pith   connected  therewith,  until  it 


gets 


Rose  Sawfly. 
below  the  leaves   quite   into   the  ligneous  part  of  the 


branch,  when  there  are  no  longer  any  external  symptoms  to 
reveal  its  presence,  except  perhaps  that  the  whole  branch  is 
somewhat  languishing,  or  may  give  way,  being  broken 
across  by  a  gale  of  wind  at  the  weakened  part.  Sometimes 
several  individuals  may  be  found  at  intervals  one  above  the 
other  in  the  same  stem. 

The  larva  in  its  earliest  stage  is  faint  greenish  grey.  After 
its  first  change  of  skin,  the  green  on  the  back  becomes  darker 
and  blacker,  with  a  velvety  sheen  of  colour  in  certain  lights. 
There  is  a  pale  line  along  the  side,  bordering  the  green,  which 
is  darkest  next  that  line,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  body  is  pale 
yellowish  gi'een  or  greenish  grey,  with  a  slightly  darker  shade 
on  the  middle  segments  near  the  trachea3.  The  head  is  pale 
yellowish  green,  with  brown  mouth,  and  black  brown  eyes.  The 
possession  of  eyes,  notwithstanding  that  it  lives  in  the  dark 
interior  of  the  stem  (a  situation  in  which  other  insects  often  have 
them  absent),  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  universality  of  that 
character  in  the  sawflies — a  character  which  is  the  easiest 
token  by  which  to  distinguish  the  caterpillar  of  a  sawfly  from  the 
caterpillar  of  a  butterfly  or  moth  ;  that  of  the  sawfly  always 
havino-  eyes,  that  of  the  butterflies  or  moths  never.  There  are 
other  very  important  differences  between  the  larvas  of  these 
two  orders,  such  as  the  head  of  the  sawfly  larva  being  rounded 
like  a  button,  instead  of  continuous  with  the  body,  as  in  the 
Lcpidopterous  larva;,  and  having  always  more  than  16  ^18  to 


22)  feet  or  substitutes  for  feet,  while  the  Lcpidopterous  larvEe 
never  have  more  than  16.  But  as  to  the  feet  it  is  often  a  little 
troublesome  to  count  them,  and  as  to  the  head  the  degree 
of  roundness  varies,  while  a  glance  will  at  once  tell 
whether  it  has  eyes  or  not,  the  eyes  being  little  round  dark 
specks  standing  conspicuous  on  its  temples.  ^  It  passes 
into  the  chrysalis  in  the  stem,  and  spins  a  slight  cocoon 
of  white  silk.  The  perfect  sawfly  is  about  four  lines 
in  length,  somewhat  elongate,  black,  with  the  legs  ferru- 
ginous and  a  white  band  across  the  black  abdomen.  This 
white  band,  however,  is  sometimes  more  or  less  absent. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  qixite  ascertained  whether 
the  transformations  take  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  This  is  of  some 
importance,  as,  if  they  take  place  rapidly,  there  must  be  two 
broods  in  the  year,  for  Boisduval  records  that  the  perfect  female 
insect  lays  her  eggs  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May,  that  he  had  young  larvie  in  May,  and  that  some  of  his 
insects  came  out  in  May ;  while  we  had  on  tlie  6th  of  October  last 
good  sized  larvas  not  gone  into  chrysalis.  If  Boisduval's  larvae 
which  were  young  in  May,  were  of  the  same  brood  that  came 
out  in  May.  the  transformation  must  have  been  very  rapid ;  we 
rather  incline  to  believe  that  it  must  be  slow,  and  that  the 
larva  passes  the  summer  in  feeding  and  the  winter  in  the 
chrysalis.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  maybe  able  to  supply 
us  with  information  on  this  point. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  species  is  to  cut  off  the  Rose 
shoots  sufficiently  far  down, as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  show 
symptoms  of  fading,  and  then  to  burn  them.  A.  M. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  AT  DRUMLANRIG. 

TuE  kitchen  garden  is  a  mile  from  the  castle,  and  is  entirely 
hidden  from  it.  It  is  very  flat,  and  I  should  imagine  cold, 
being  but  little  above  the  water  level.  The  supply  is  chiefly 
required  from  August  to  December,  and  it  needs  the  entire 
area  to  meet  the  demand  during  these  four  months.  I  never 
saw  such  iDreadths  of  Cauliflowers  and  Walcheren  Broccoli ; 
the  latter  seemed  everywhere.  An  astonishing  quantity  of 
this  is  grown  and  snatched  from  the  frost  and  stored  in 
cellars,  pits,  or  any  dark  cool  place  for  winter  supply.  The 
early  London  Market  Cauliflower  is  still  the  favourite.  Peas 
reach  to  an  extraordinary  height  and  luxuriance  at  Drum- 
lanrig.  The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  the  favourite  for  the  first  crop 
(August),  and  the  Mossy  Podded  Marrow,  a  Pea  by  no  means 
common  iu  the  south,  a  veritable  mossy  pod,  and  Lynn's 
Dwarf  Marrow  are  considered  by  Mr.  Thomson  as  two  of  the 
finest  late  Peas.  Potatoes  too  are  grown  in  quantity.  But 
perhaps  the  most  sti-iking  thing  in  the  kitchen  gai-den  was 
the  quantity  of  salad.  Border  after  border,  and  frame  after 
frame,  were  full  of  most  splendid  crisp  Lettuces.  Many  of  these 
borders  were  to  be  framed  over  in  winter.  This  plan  is  much 
better  than  moving  the  Lettuces  into  frames.  The  latter 
checks  them,  if  ever  so  little,  and  a  Lettuce  checked  is  a 
Lettuce  spoilt.  By  the  former  method  they  are  kept  on 
growing,  and  are  crisp  as  glass.  After  growing  all  sorts, 
Paris  White  Cos,  and  All  the  Tear  Round  are  mostly  grown 
for  use  up  to  the  end  of  September.  Beyond  that  period  no 
Lettuce  can  upon  the  whole  equal  the  Brown  Cos.  Take 
the  Brown  Cos  for  all  in  all  we  shall  not  easily  find  its  like 
again. 

The  principal  range  of  houses  is  400  feet  long  and  18  feet 
wide,  with  a  span-roof  house  at  right  angles  at  each  end. 
These  houses  are  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner  with 
hewn  stone ;  the  paths  are  formed  of  iron  gratings,  so  that 
they  are  always  clean  and  dry.  One  of  the  end  houses  is  a 
greenhouse,  the  other  a  Camellia  house  and  Orangery.  The 
Orangery  and  Camellia  house  is  60  feet  long;  there  is  at 
Orchid  house  of  similar  length,  a  Peach  house  100  feet  long, 
and  a  Vinery  100  feet  long.  Behind  these  is  another  range 
of  span-roofed  houses— for  Melons  80  feet.  Pigs  80  feet.  Pines 
170  feet,  propagating  house  40  feet.  A  third  range  follows  of 
100  feet  for  Vines,  early  Figs  40  feet,  Passiflora  edulis  :30  feet. 
Pinery  30  feet.  In  the  middle  of  this  range  comfortable 
lodgings  for  eighteen  yomig  men  are  arranged.  Then  follows 
a  final  range  of  112  "feet  for  Pine  growing,  store  rooms  for 
pots,  soils,  manures.  Onions,  stables,  &c.    Behind  the  main 
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riiugo  there  is  also  a  range  of  workshops,  seed-rooms,  garden 
ollices,  carpenter's  shops,  sheds  for  potting,  &c.  In  addition 
to  these  glass  houses,  there  is  about  1,000  feet  run  of  pits 
atid  frames  here,  and  another  of  800  or  more  feet  over  at  the 
flower  garden,  with  quantities  of  moveable  frames  to  grow 
and  shelter  the  enormous  quantities  of  plants  required  for 
the  flower  garden. 

Everything  about  Drumlanrig  bespeaks  good  management. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  house  of  Camellias  and  Orange  trees, 
the  former  already  showing  blossom  (September)  and  the 
Oranges  looking  the  pictures  of  health  and  cleanliness.  They 
are  the  best  dessert  sorts ;  and  these,  with  a  number  of 
Otaheite  Oranges  in  pots,  are  designed  to  furnish  eatable 
fruit  with  leaves  attached  to  them  for  the  dessert.  In  one  of 
the  stoves  was  a  capital  collection  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  such 
as  Draca3nas,Crotons,&c., for  table  decoration; and  grand  plants 
of  Bucharis  amazonica,  and  some  of  the  larger  Palms.  Bou- 
vardias  were  also  grown  in  quantities  for  bouquet  work,  and 
a  back  wall  of  one  house  was  covered  with  tree-like  shoots  of 
that  most  glorious  of  all  winter-flowering  plants — Euphorbia 
jacquinia3flora.  In  the  Orchid  houses  were  many  fine  speci- 
mens in  capital  health,  the  whole  being  backed  up  with  a 
row  of  noble  Palms,  which  gave  the  house  a  rich  and  fully 
furnished  appearance. 

As  regards  Pine-apples,  it  is  impossible  that  plants  could  bo 
cleaner,  more  robust,  or  healthy,  or  of  "  shows"  more  regular  and 
deeply  pipped,  or  of  fruit  more  regularly  swelled  or  ripened 
with  a  richer  flavour  or  more  delicious  aroma  than  those  grown 
here.  The  majority  of  Pines  are  fruited  hero  within  eighteen 
months  of  suckerhood,  and  some  in  less  time.  This,  too,  is  not 
done  by  dozens,  but  by  hundreds.  House  after  house  of  fruiting 
plants,  pit  after  pit  of  succession  plants — are  all  alike  good. 
There  is  no  mystei'y  here  in  reference  to  Pine  growing. 
Cleanliness,  liberal  culture,  care,  skill,  and  keeping  the  roots 
pegging  away  and  always  in  health,  seem  about  the  sum  of 
the  matter.  Forethought  is  also  needed  to  start  the  plants 
at  the  right  time.  I  have  never  before  seen  such  large  fruit 
on  relatively  such  small  plants ;  not  that  the  plants  are  small, 
but  the  fruit  is  large  in  proportion.  Every  leaf  is  tributary 
to  the  .sturdiness  of  the  stem,  the  stoutness  of  the  stalk,  or 
the  height  or  diameter  of  the  fuUy-swelled  fruit.  About  one- 
half  of  the  stock  consists  of  Queens,  and  the  other  half  of 
smooth-leaved  Cayennes,  with  a  few  Charlotte  Rothschilds 
and  Prince  Alberts. 

The  Vineries  are  equally  well  managed,  the  whole  of  them 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  most  skilful  and  successful 
treatment.  The  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  Seacliffe 
Black  and  other  Grapes,  as  seen  at  Drumlanrig  in  September 
last,  has  been  remarked  upon  in  several  journals.  But  the 
greatest  triumph  in  Vine  growing  I  have  ever  seen  were  two 
noble  houses  of  young  Vines,  which  had  only  been  planted 
out  of  6-inch  pots  in  March  1870.  A  full  crop  was  taken  of 
supernumerists  in  1871.  The  rods  and  crops  on  the  permanent 
Vines  this  year  were  quite  unprecedented  for  their  age.  It 
was  not  merely  that  the  wood  was  so  strong,  but  it  was  hard 
as  a  deer's  horn,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  pith  to  be  seen.  In 
the  whole  of  my  practice  I  have  never  met  with  two-year-old 
Vine  wood  of  such  strength  and  solidity.  Such  Vines  would 
have  carried  any  crop  without  flinching.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, a  terriljlo  foe  entered  the  gardens  unnoticed.  A  Vine 
from  au  English  nursery  carried  with  it  the  Phylloxera 
vastatrix  on  its  roots.  It  was  not  long  till  it  found  its  way  to 
these  noble  Vines.  It  spread  rapidly,  infesting  a  few,  then 
more,  increasing  and  multiplying  by  thousands.  One  Vine, 
several,  then  a  whole  house  became  infested.  The  fruit 
was  nearly  finished  before  its  full  power  was  developed.  It 
infested  the  roots  and  swarmed  in  the  larva  state  upon  the 
leaves.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  isolate  the  house  from 
the  others,  and  thus  save  the  second.  These  precautions,  how- 
ever, failed.  Both  these  houses  of  noble  Vines  have  been  burned, 
root  and  branch.  The  borders  are  being  removed  bodily  and 
fresh  borders  formed.  The  houses  are  to  be  thoroughl}' 
cleansed  and  deodorised,  and  a  fresh  start  made  with  clean 
Vines.  No  less  radical  measures  seem  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  this  terrible  foe  ;  cure  in  bad  cases  is  hopeless,  for  the 
insects  peel  the  Vine  roots  bare  of  bark,  and  the  Vine  imme- 
diately begins  to  droop  and  die.      Neither  does  there  seem 


any  limit  to  the  power  and  rapidity  of  increase  of  this  terrific 
pest.  It  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  in  myriads.  The  dry 
soil  around  the  roots  becomes  alive  with  it,  and  it  swarms  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  like  bees.  Pick  off  a  thousand 
to-day  and  there  seems  two  thousand  more  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Dunn  (now  of  Dalkeith)  must  have  had  a  mild  dose  of  this 
post  at  Powerscourt  to  have  been  enabled  to  cure  and  extir- 
pate it  by  scrubbing  the  roots  with  soap  and  water  and 
replanting  the  Vines  in,  if  I  remember  rightly,  almost  the  old 
borders.  Why  the  Vines  at  Drumlanrig  had  their  roots 
skinned,  and  no  dressing  could  have  covered  them  with  new 
bark.  The  soil,  moreover,  especially  where  it  was  driest 
inside  the  houses,  was  swarming  with  the  insects.  Mr.  Thom- 
son has  found  that  the  Phylloxera  does  not  take  to  any  other 
))lant  but  the  Grape  Vine,  and  that  a  bath  of  cold  water  for 
forty-eight  hours  destroys  it  utterly. 

From  all  I  can  learn  it  has  not  appeared  anywhere  else  in 
Scotland ;  I  have,  however,  heard  of  its  appeai'ance  in  several 
parts  of  England,  and  also  in  Ireland.  It  is  known  to  be 
ravaging  large  districts  on  the  continent,  and  it  would  be  wise 
to  plunge  every  Vine,  come  whence  it  may,  into  water  for 
forty-eight  hours  before  planting  it  in  our  vineries. 

Returning  to  the  forcing  houses,  I  must  add  a  sentence  or 
two  on  the  remarkably  successful  way  in  which  Figs  are  grow  n 
under  glass.  They  are  trained  on  trellises,  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  horizontal  Pear  trees ;  the  branches  being  kept  thin  and 
closely  spurred  in.  In  this  way  they  fruit  wonderfully  well, 
and  a  great  many  fruit  are  gathered  off  a  small  space.  After 
growing  a  large  collection,  the  following  are  considered  best, 
alike  for  pots  and  planted  out  on  trellises  ;  viz.,  Brown  Turkey, 
Harrison's  Seedling,  Raby  Castle,  and  Grosse  Verte. 

D.  T.  Fisir. 


JAPANESE  GARDENS. 
Interesting  as  are  the  Japanese  from  many  points  of  view,  there 
is  no  branch  in  which  they  are  more  remarkable  than  in  that  of 
gardening.  The  fine  collections  of  hardy  plants  introduced  to 
Britain  duiing  the  past  dozen  years  sufficiently  attest  this, 
for  it  should  be  understood  that  many  of  the  variegated  and 
other  curious  forms  are  not  such  as  "  occur  in  nature,"  so  to 
say,  but  such  as  have  been  carefully  grown  in  Japanese  gardens 
for  ages.  Even  the  literature  of  gardening  would  seem  to  be 
advanced  to  a  high  degree  among  the  Jajianese.  When 
visiting  Mr.  Hogg  in  New  York  in  1870,  we  saw  various 
remarkably  well  illustrated  books  on  Japanese  horticulture 
which  that  gentleman  had  Ijrought  from  Ja]mn.  One  was  a 
book  half  a  century  old.  exclusively  devoted  to  variegated 
plants,  and  in  it  were  figures  of  all  variegated  Japanese 
shrubs,  which  have  been  among  the  most  admired  novelties 
introduced  to  our  gardens  of  late  years.  We  shall,  however, 
allow  Mr.  Fortune,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  who,  as  a 
gardener,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  speak  on  Japanese  gardening, 
to  say  something  on  the  subject. 

One  marked  feature  of  the  people,  both  high  and  low,  is  a  love  for 
flowers.  Almost  every  honae  which  has  any  pretension  to  respecta- 
bility has  a  flower-garden  in  the  rear,  oftentimes  indeed  small,  but 
neatly  arranged  ;  this  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  family.  As  the  lower  parts  of  the  Japanese  houses  and  shops 
are  open  both  before  and  behind,  I  had  peeps  of  the  pretty  little 
gardens  as  I  passed  along  the  streets  ;  and  wherever  I  observed  one 
better  than  the  rest  I  did  not  fail  to  pay  it  a  visit.  Everywhere  the 
inhabitants  received  me  most  politely,  and  permitted  me  to  examine 
their  pet  flowers  and  dwarf  trees.  Many  of  these  places  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  some  not  much  larger  tliau  a  good-sized  dining-room  ; 
but  the  surface  is  rendered  varied  and  pleasing  by  means  of  little 
mounds  of  turf,  on  which  are  planted  dwarf  trees  kept  clipped  into 
fancy  forms,  and  by  miniature  lakes,  in  which  gold  and  siver  fish  and 
tortoises  disport  themselves.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  the  eye  to 
look  out  from  the  houses  upon  these  gardens.  The  plants  generally 
mot  with  in  them  were  the  following  : — Cycas  revoluta,  Azaleas,  the 
pretty  little  dwarf  variegated  Bamboo  introduced  by  me  into  England 
horn  China,  Pines,  Junipers,  Taxus,  Podocarpas,  llhapis  flabelli- 
formia,  and  some  Ferns.  These  gardens  may  be  called  the  gardens 
of  the  respectable  working  classes. 

Japanese  gentlemen  in  Nagasaki,  whoso  wealth  enables  them  to 
follow  ont  their  favourite  pursuits  more  extensively,  have  another 
class  of  gardens.  These,  although  small  according  to  our  ideas,  are 
still  considor.ihly  Larger  than  those  of  the  working  classes  ;  many  of 
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them  are  about  a  qnartor  of  an  acre  in  extent.  They  are  generally 
tiu'fed  over  ;  and ,  like  the  smaller  ones,  they  are  laid  out  with  an 
undulating  surface,  some  parts  being  formed  into  little  mounda, 
while  others  are  converted  into  lakes.  In  several  of  these  places  I 
met  with  Azaleas  of  extraordinary  size — much  larger  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  China,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  London 
exhibitions  not  excepted.  One  I  measured  was  no  less  than  40  feet 
in  circumference  !  These  plants  are  kept  neatly  nipped  and  clipped 
into  a  fiuo  round  form,  perfectly  flat  upon  the  top,  and  look  liko 
dining-room  tables.  They  must  be  gorgeous  objects  when  in 
6ower.  Farfugiam  graude,  and  many  other  variegated  jilants  still 
undesoribed;  were  met  with  in  these  gardens,  in  addition  to  those  I 
have  named  as  being  favourites  with  the  lower  orders. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


HINTS  ON  VEGETABLE  CULTUEB. 
It  will  be  generally  admitted,  I  tbiuk,  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  crispness  and  flavour  of  vegetables  grown 
quickly  on  land  well  manured  and  cultivated  and  the  same 
kinds  of  vegetables  stunted  and  starved  ou  a  poor,  hungry, 
badly  managed  soil.  Rapid  growth  in  nearly  all  our  culiuaiy 
vegetables  is  essential  to  mild  flavour,  and  next  to  a  genial 
climate  the  manure  supply  is  the  most  important.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  more  extended  use  of  artificial  manure,  such  as 
guano  and  superphosphates,  might  be  made  with  advantage. 
I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  tmderstood  as  recommending 
artificial  fertilisers  in  preference  to  home-made  manure,  but 
only  as  aids  in  special  cases ;  such  as  pushing  on  crops  of 
early  Turnips,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  in  ungenial  seasons,  or  when 
from  any  cause  there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  stable  dung.  The 
latter  will  of  course  beat  all  artificial  fei'tilisers  in  the  long 
run.  But  apropos  of  the  manure  supply,  the  great  problem 
that  now  lies  uppermost  for  solution,  not  only  in  our  towns 
and  villages,  but  also  in  every  gentleman's  country  house 
is  the  "  sewage  question."  There  is  a  vast  waste  going  on  in 
every  country  mansion,  which,  if  it  could  be  utilized,  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  growing  the  supply  of  vegetables.  If 
all  the  waste  water  from  the  laundi'y  and  other  departments 
of  a  large  establishment  (highly  charged  with  nianuiial  matters 
in  a  liquid  form)  could  be  run  into  a  tank  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
covered  but  ventilated,  and  the  contents  pum]5ed  up  as  required, 
what  an  opportunity  would  be  given  for  increasing  the  value 
of  our  crops.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  utilise  it  thus,  than 
to  run  it  into  the  lake  to  poison  the  fishes,  or  into  some 
stagnant  ditch  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  ? 

I  am  aware  that  this  question  is  beset  with  diflioulties  (the 
greatest  of  which  perhaps  is  the  apathy  and  prejudice  of  those 
more  immediately  concerned) ;  but  iu  many  places  the  diffi- 
culties would  not  be  insui-mountable.  In  the  drainage  schemes 
of  new  mansions  the  thing  might  be  carried  out  satisfactorily. 
There  is  no  better  deodoriser  than  fresh  earth,  or  at  least  none 
so  generally  and  readily  available,  and  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing population,  and  a  diminishing  surface  available  for 
cultivation,  it  will  ultimately  be  universally  recognised  that  all 
waste  matter  must  be'utilised.  Another  important  point  in 
the  production  of  good  vegetables  is  the  deep  stirring  of  the 
soil.  I  can  easily  believe  that  much  mischief  may  and  pro- 
bably has  been  done  by  injudicious  subsoiliug  or  trenching,  by 
bringing  up  too  much  of  the  poor,  hungry  subsoil  to  the  surface 
at  once,  more  in  fact  than  could  be  assimilated,  or  in  any  way 
rendered  suitable  for  the  full  development  of  plant-life,  but 
any  man  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  would  hardly 
commit  such  an  error.  To  deepen  and  improve  poor,  hungry 
land  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  must  be  done  with  judg- 
ment, and  be  accompanied  with  liberal  applications  of  manure, 
and  if  necessary  deep  draining  should  precede  it.  If 
ireated  well  the  land  will  respond  in  a  liberal  manner.  The 
earth  is  man's  great  storehouse,  but  some  judgment  is  required 
in  extracting  its  treasures.  Deep  cultivation  and  plenty  of 
manure  are  the  only  safeguards  against  adverse  seasons.  And 
if  in  addition  to  these  we  had  the  command  of  the  sewage  that 
is  now  in  too  many  instances  worse  than  wasted,  to  encourage 
our  moisture-loving  crops,  an  acre  of  land  would  produce 
double  what  it  does  under  ordinary  cropping,  and  we  should 
not  hear  the  complaint  that  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  &o., 


bolt  before  they  are  fit  for  use.  When  plants  are  supplied 
with  sufficient  food,  and  experience  no  check,  their  reproduc- 
tive organs  arc  more  slowly  developed,  but  when  a  plant  is 
threatened  by  death  from  starvation  (which  generally  happens 
on  poor,  hungry,  badly  cultivated  land  in  dry  seasons),  its  prin- 
cipal efforts  seem  directed  towards  rushing  into  flower,  and  so 
perpetuating  itself  by  producing  seed.  As  regards  the  vege- 
table kingdom  this  appears  to  be  the  general  law  of  nature,  and 
we  take  advantage  of  this,  when,  in  order  to  induce  a  plant  to 
flower,  we  starve  it  in  a  small  pot,  or  for  a  time  withhold 
water;  this  is  also  exhibited  by  the  rapid  way  in  which  weeds 
run  to  seed  in  poor,  whilst  in  good  soils  they  attain  an  amazing 
development.  E.  Hobday. 


Early  Potatoes. — In  your  number  of  November  16th,  1872,  I 
find  an  interesting  account  of  a  way  to  I'aise  early  Potatoes  cheaply 
and  simply  with  the  aid  of  "  Prigi  domo  "  as  a  covering  or  protector. 
Can  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  it  is  found  to  answer  the  purjiose 
effectively  ?  I  should  require  the  Prigi  domo  to  be  about  7  or  8  feet 
wide  and  6  or  8  yards  in  length  ?  W.  [There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Fi-igi 
domo  and  frame  plan  of  growing  early  Potatoes  is  a  good  one,  for 
the  same  reason  that  Peaches  can  be  grown  ou  a  south  wall  if  shaded 
from  frost  when  they  cannot  be  grown  anywhere  else.  Your  corre- 
spondent must  cany  the  plan  out  intelligently,  however,  as  I  have 
described,  i.e.,  he  must  economise  to  the  utmost  the  sun's  heat. 
Prigi  domo  will  exclude  about  6°  or  8'  of  frost  when  dry.  I  have 
adopted  this  plan  myself,  and  when  I  was  at  Drumlani-ig  with  the 
late  Mr.  Mcintosh  we  had  hundreds  of  feet  of  such  frames,  only 
using  wooden  shutters  instead  of  Prigi  domo.  They  ai'e,  however, 
heavy,  cumbersome,  and  expensive ;  3  feet  of  leaves  instead  of 
drainage  for  bottom  heat  would  be  an  advantage  where  they  can  be 
had.— J.  S.  W.] 

Manuring. — A  few  day.^i  ago  I  visited  a  neighbour  of  mine — 
a  gardener  in  a  large  private  establishment,  and  when  walking 
through  the  grounds  of  which  he  had  charge,  he  remarked  that  a 
border  which  his  men  were  manuring  was  rather  pour,  and  that  ho 
was  giving  it  a  good  dressing — a  good  ban'owful  of  manure  to  every 
9  square  feet  or  so  !  I  invited  him  to  step  into  my  place,  in  which 
my  men  were  just  doing  the  same  thing  on  a  border  from  which  I 
had  taken  a  crop  of  Radishes,  Hyacinths,  Kidney  Beans,  Gherkins, 
and  Cabbage  Plants,  all  dm'ing  the  past  year,  and  which  I  was  now 
preparing  for  Cauliflower.  He  did  so,  and  the  amount  of  manure  I 
was  applying  astonished  him.  He  said  I  was  ruining  my  ground  by 
manuring  so  heavily.  I  told  him  I  could  not  take  five  crops  off  one 
piece  of  gi-ound  in  twelve  months  with  only  a  single  application  such 
as  he  called  a  "  good  dressing,"  whei-eas,  by  my  system  of  manuring, 
I  could  do  so  with  impunity.  My  border  is  13  feet  wide  and  109  feet 
long ;  it  is  divided  into  4  feet  wide  Ijeds,  with  foot  wide  alleys  between 
them,  as  indicated  for  the  Cabbage  plants.  On  each  of  these  beds 
four  good  ban-owfuls  of  manure  are  wheeled,  so  that,  on  the  whole 
space,  I  had  eighty-eight  such  heaps.  By  this  means  I  can  crop 
heavily  and  in  quick  succession,  maum'ing  only  once  in  twelve  months, 
and  merely  loosening  or  pointing  over  the  soil  for  each  successive 
crop.  I  manure  heavily  and  crop  heavily.  If  I  manured  lightly 
and  cropped  heavily,  in  two  years  my  land  would  almost  be  past 
recovery.  I  may  add  that  the  Hyacinths  are  gi-own  for  the  pm'pose 
of  supplying  cut  bloom. — A  Surrey  Market  Gardener. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Catbage  from  Buds.— The  Pacific  Rural  Press  says  :  "  Take  a  large  head  of 
Cabbage,  strip  off  the  outer  leaves,  and  slip  off  the  buds  found  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  Take  these  buds  and  simply  set  them  in  rich  earth.  The  result  will  be  a 
fine  growth  of  Cabbage  plants,  with  heads  larger  and  sounder  than  can  be 
raised  in  the  ordmary  way." 

Paraffin  and  Peas.— At  this  season  of  the  year  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  before  sowing  their  garden  Peas  if  they  mix 
about  a  table-spoonful  of  paraffin  with  a  quart  of  Peas,  turning  them  about  so 
that  all  may  get  to  taste  of  it,  not  a  mouse  will  touch  one  of  them,  and  the  Peas 
will  not  be  injured  in  the  least  by  the  paraffin. 

The  Late  and  Early  Rose  Potatoes.— The  Late  Rose  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  American  growers,  who  iipi)ear  to  have  thoroughly  tested  it.  Of  the  Early 
Rose,  that  excellent  paper,  the  Albany  Comifn/  Gentleman,  says,  "  It  has,  in  the 
short  space  of  five  years,  been  tested  in  almost  every  locality  in  our  country, 
under  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  soil,  culture,  and  climate,  resulting  in 
such  complete  and  uniform  success  as  to  win  the  appellation  of  being  *  the 
Potato  for  the  million.'  " 

A  Fact  for  Broccoli  Growers.— Our  first  sowing  of  Snow's  Broccoli  was 
made  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  the  i)Iants  were  finally  planted  out  in  the  first 
week  in  June.  The  last  sowing  was  made  on  the  6th  of  May  ;  its  produce  was 
planted  out  on  the  26t]i  of  July,  and  strauge  tu  say,  the  latest  was  fit  for  cutting 
the  first,  thus  showiiiy:  that  only  one  sowing  is  needed  instead  of  tiu-ee  or  four, 
as  teachers  of  such  matters  tellus.— SxiMFOBDiAir. 
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ORCHIDS  IN  D-WELLING  ROOMS. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  growers  of  Orchids  how  very  long  many 
of  these  plants  will  remain  in  flower,  if  they  are  brought  into  the  draw- 
ing-room immediately  after  the  blossom  is  expanded ;  while  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  dampairof  the  Orchid-house,  they  would  soon  lose  their 
flowers.  The  reason  is  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
habitats  of  these  most  lovely  of  all  indoor  plants.  A  great  many  of  the 
finest  genera — especially  those  from  the  New  World — belong  to  regions 
which  have  alternately  moist  and  dry  seasons,  each  lasting  many 
months.  Daring  the  rainy  period  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  are 
formed,  whilst  in  the  succeedinR  dry  season  the  flower-stems  and 
flowers  are  thrown  up  from  the  completed  bulbs.  If,  therefore,  we 
remove  the  plants  into  the  dry  air  of  a  dwelling-room,  the  conditions 
required  by  nature  are  fulfilled.  Some  of  the  noblest  specimens  will 
thus  last  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  bloom  for  many  weeks  and  even 
for  three  or  four  months.  Groups  of  lovely  flowers  have  graced  my 
library  and  drawing. room  duringthe  whole  year — Lycastes,  Cattleyas, 
Laslias,  Zygopetalums,  Odontoglots,  Oncids,  Trichopilias,  Miltonias, 
Maxillarias,  Pleiones,  Cypripediums,  &c.,  and  at  the  present  date  (3rd 
February)  the  following  are  in  the  greatest  perfection,  viz., — Miltonia 
spectabilis  (14th  week)  M.  Morelliaua,  M.  Clowesii,  Pleione  lagenaria, 
Odontoglossum  nebulosum  candidum,  0.  grande,  Zygopetalum  crini. 
tum,  a  grand  spike  ;  Cypripedium  insigne  and  several  others  having 
had  their  day  have  just  been  removed.  Vanda  teres  lasted  17  weeks 
in  perfection.  They  seem  also  not  to  suffer  from  a  low  temperature, 
38°  and  40°  during  the  night  at  present.  Moist  air  and  sunshine,  even 
inmnter,  hasten  the  decay  of  the  flowers.  I  have  put  a  bell-glass  over 
some  dwarf  and  delicate  specimens,  such  as  the  Pleiones,  which  is  some 
protection  from  dust,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  air  in  rooms  much 
used.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  if  cut  flowers  of  valuable 
kinds  are  covered  by  a  bell-glass,  they  will  last  in  a  good  state  more 
than  three  times  as  long  as  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  air. 
I  should  add  that  the  roots  of  Orchids,  whether  in  pots  or  oak  baskets, 
require  very  careful  attention.  I  either  moisten  or  plunge  the  roots 
occasionally  in  tepid  water.  The  above  remarks  apply  more  espe- 
cially to  such  species  as  have  their  roots  covered  up  by  the  mass  of 
sphagnum  and  crocks  in  pots  ;  those  whose  roots  are  aerial,  being 
suspended  on  blocks,  of  course  require  the  moist  air  of  the  Orchid- 
house.  F.  W.  COOKE. 
Glen  Andred. 

Ornamental  Pot-covers. — Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Covent 
(Jarden,  have  sent  us  a  modification  of  the  common  expanding  pot- 
cover  of  which  we  now  give  a  representation.     It  differs  from  the 


Ornamental  pot-cover. 

old  and  well-known  article  only  in  being  clad  with  artificial  Ivy, 
Vines,  or  other  suitable  plants.  The  addition  of  these  makes  it  much 
more  presentable  than  it  hitherto  has  been. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Christmas  Flowers  in  New  York.— At  Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Easter 
there  is  quite  a  rage  for  flowers  of  every  description  in  New  York.  Prices  then 
rise  very  high,  such  as  Camellias,  60  dollars  per  100  ;  Tuberoses,  10  dollars  per 
100,  and  Rosebuds,  6  to  8  dollars.  These  are  trade  rates.  Consumers  have  to 
pay  higher— Camellias,  1  dollar  each ;  Roses.  26  cents ;  Tuberoses,  25  cents ; 
Carnations,  16  cents ;  Violets.  4  cents.  When  the  hoUdays  are  past,  Camellias 
fall  to  6  dollars  per  lOO ;  Carnations,  1  dollar ;  Roses,  2  to  3  dollars,  and  all 
others  in  proportion. — Horticulturist, 

Lomatia  filicifolia.— This  is  an  eleprant  greenhouse  shrab.  of  compact  habit, 
bearing  nmncrous  fiucly-cut  leaves  of  good  substance,  and  of  a  dark  fresh 
green  colour.  These  leaves  are  admirably  adapted  as  a  substitute  for  Feni,  and 
possess  the  additional  advantage  of  lasting  much  longer.  I  cut  a  couple 
of  them  six  weeks  ago,  and  to-day  they  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  after  having 
done  duty  with  at  least  a  dozen  fresh  arrangements  of  flowers.  These 
leaves  are  invaluable  for  button-hole  bouquets  or  for  other  purposes  where 
durability  is  desired.— F.  W.  B. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PLANTING. 
The  ground  has  been  well  prepared ;  the  manure,  the  soil,  the  elements 
which  compose  them,  are  all  about  to  work  together,  to  combine,  and 
to  act,  and  the  trees  are  to  find  for  their  roots  a  comfortable  bed.  Do 
not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  let  the  soil  settle  down  for  a  month  at 
least,  and  do  not  plant  until  then.  Make  your  arrangements,  how- 
ever, so  that  the  planting  may  not  take  place  later  than  the  middle  of 
March,  but  before  that  date,  if  convenient.  If  the  soil  is  not  ready  by 
that  time,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  in  proper  condition,  it  will  be 
better  to  defer  planting  until  autumn.  It  is  possible  this  may  not 
be  agreeable,  if  you  are  impatient  and  eager  to  begin  ;  but  you  will 
find  it  more  prudent.  Even  though  the  soil  should  have  sunk  during 
the  summer  months,  do  not  be  uneasy  about  it ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
will  be  rather  the  better  for  the  trees  which  will  be  planted  in  it. 
We  know  very  well,  and  you  have  no  doubt  often  heard  it  said,  that 
one  may  plant  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  do  so  successfully  ;  but 
these  unseasonable  plantings  require  precaution,  and  often  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  it.  To  enter  into  particulars  on  this  subject 
here  would  merely  swell  the  size  of  these  notes  without  enabling  us  to 
gain  any  time  by  it.  We  are  only  speaking,  observe,  of  woody 
plants,  and  particularly  of  fruit-trees. 

Well,  j'ou  have  bought  and  brought  home  your  trees  ;  if  your 
planting  is  of  any  extent,  it  will  last  for  some  time,  and  you 
must  take  care  that  during  that  time  the  roots  do  not  suffer  from 
exposure.  Put  them  "  by  the  heels  "  in  a  trench  near  the  planting 
ground,  not  burying  them  very  deep,  but  earthing  them  up  so  as  to 
cover  the  necks  well.  Group  your  trees  according  to  their  kinds  and 
forms  ;  have  some  care  for  all  these  little  details,  untie  your  plants 
bundle  by  bundle,  and  carefully  place  the  proper  label  on  each  kind. 
These  may  appear  too  minute  precautions  ;  but  they  will,  in  the  first 
place,  facilitate  the  work,  and,  in  the  second,  they  will  prevent  your 
eating  one  kind  of  fruit  under  the  impression  that  you  are  eating 
another,  and  they  will  also  save  you  from  being  bewildered  in  a  maze 
of  mistakes  wliich  careless  labelling  is  sure  to  lead  to,  and  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  correct  afterwards. 

In  the  next  place,  you  have  to  provide  a  position  for  each  tree.  The 
ground  having  been  already  fully  prepared,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
make  holes  just  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  roots  easily  ;  and, 
although  the  soil  has  been  manured,  you  may  throw  into  the  bottom 
of  each  hole  a  little  more  decomposed  manure,  and  cover  it  with  a  few 
inches  of  soil.  In  the  meantime,  moreover,  the  trees  should  have  been 
trimmed — that  is,  have  had  the  roots  pruned  a  little,  and  the  unsound 
parts  removed.  Then  dip  the  roots  in  water,  or,  if  their  size  will  not 
allow  of  this,  water  them  with  a  rose  watering-pot ;  immediately 
afterwards  cover  them  with  well-pulverised  soil. 

Arrange  the  trees  with  taste  and  regularity,  and  do  not  place 
them  at  random,  one  standing  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left. 
Generally,  in  order  to  have  two  guiding  points,  a  tree  is  planted  at 
each  end  of  the  line.  That  is  one  way  ;  but  still  there  is  need  of 
great  care  and  a  good  eye.  It  is  better  to  use  a  surer  method : 
lay  a  cord  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  as,  in  digging  the  holes,  the 
soil  is  thro\vn  out  on  each  side,  the  cord  does  not  meet  with  any 
obstacle,  and  shows  accurately  the  proper  place  for  each  tree  ;  and, 
although  it  may  not  be  so  flattering  to  one's  vanity  as  to  bo  able  to  do 
it  by  the  eye  alone,  it  is  sure  to  be  correct,  and  that  is  the  main 
thing.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  two  men  at  least  are  required  to 
plant  a  tree — one  to  hold  it  in  its  place,  and  the  other  to  cover  the 
roots  with  soil.  If  you  plant  wall-trees,  let  the  graft  be  turned  as  much 
as  possible  towards  the  wall,  so  that  the  wound  which  was  made  in 
cutting  off  the  heel  may  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  ;  these  wounds, 
moreover,  are  never  very  pretty  things  to  look  at.  But,  in  the  first 
and  principal  place,  arrange  the  tree  so  that  the  spurs  which  you  will 
have  to  prune  by-and.by  may  be  conveniently  placed. 

In  planting,  let  the  graft  always  be  some  inches  above  the  surface, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Apples  grafted  on  Doucin  and  Paradise,  and 
the  colder  your  soil  is  the  more  closely  you  must  look  to  this.  If 
buried,  the  graft  might  root  and  thus  your  object  would  be  defeated. 
The  digging  and  the  manuring,  and  even  the  space  which  the  roots 
occupy,  will  all  have  raised  the  ground  somewhat  ;  but  that  is  only 
temporary  ;  a  subsidence  will  gradually  take  place,  so  that  after  some 
time  the  tree  will  be  in  a  hollow,  while  if  you  have  calculated  and 
made  allowance  beforehand  for  the  depression  which  will  follow, 
your  tree  will  settle  to  just  where  it  ought  to  be,  that  is,  to  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  ground.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  as  soon  as  the  planting 
is  finished,  water  well.  In  order  to  complete  the  work  properly,  you  ' 
will,  about  the  end  of  March,  cover  the  ground  about  the  bottom  of 
the  stems  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  half-decomposed  manure  :  that 
which  has  been  already  used  for  hot.beds  will  be  very  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  There  is  one  more  operation  very  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  beneficial  to  trees  newly  planted,   and  which  have 
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already  attained  a  certain  degree  of  strength  ;  that  is  to  cover  the 
stem  and  all  the  branches  with  a  coating  of  cow-dung,  doing  this 
always  about  the  end  of  March.  Trees  suffer  very  much  from  the 
sun  during  the  first  year  after  they  are  planted,  and  this  is  an  excel- 
lent method  of  protecting  them.  The  cow-dung  adheres  firmly  to 
the  bark  ;  if,  however,  after  heavy  rains,  it  should  happen  to  come 
off  in  spots,  repeat  the  operation ;  it  is  a  necessary  one,  and  even 
indispensable  for  wall-trees.  We  have  recommended  it  for  trees 
that  are  already  mature,  but  even  young  trees  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  it.  It  is  in  consequence  of  slovenly  planting 
and  not  protecting  the  trees  during  the  first  year,  that  some  persons 
deny  the  possibility  of  succeeding  in  planting  old  specimens. 
It  would  be  well  to  go  a  little  further  and  protect  the  place  of 
union  of  the  stock  and  scion  still  better  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
by  ])lacing  before  it  either  a  tile,  or  a  board,  or  some  other  screen. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer,  during  droughts,  water  copiously  but 
not  often  :  for  trees  properly  planted  and  covered  about  the  roots,  a 
weekly  watering  will  be  suflicient  in  dry  soils,  and  two  or  three  per 
month  in  cool,  moist  localities. 

After  the  first  year,  trees  seldom  require  so  much  attention  ;  it 
\vill  be  well,  however,  to  give  the  roots  a  fresh  mulching  every 
spring,  after  forking  in  the  mulching  of  the  previous  year. 

Some  persons  disapprove  altogether  of  the  culture  of  any  kind  of 
vegetables  in  the  bods  where  fruit-trees  are  planted  ;  but  we  consider 
the  prohibition  too  e.'iclusive,  especially  while  the  trees  are  young 
•and  their  roots  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  nutriment.  However, 
in  every  case  we  must  act  with  discretion,  and  not  plant  anything 
that  will  exhaust  the  soil  or  remain  long  in  it ;  but  such  things  as  a 
few  salads,  Lettuces,  early  Potatoes,  «Scc.,  which  will  always  be  a 
nice  addition  to  your  crop  of  fruit.  F.  Jamin. 


FIGS. 
The  natural  habit  of  thg  Fig  (which  comes  to  us  from  the  south  of 
Europe)  is  that  of  a  low-spreading  tree.  Along  the  south  coast  of 
England,  especially  about  Arundel  and  Worthing,  Fig  trees  grow 
and  fruit  abundantly,  planted  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  we 
do  our  standard  Apples.  Generally,  however,  throughout  the  middle 
and  southern  portions  of  England  it  is  only  against  walls  that  Figs 
can  be  or  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air  ;  and  when  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them  they  succeed  tolerably  well.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Figs  always  seem  to  succeed  best  in  districts  bordering  on  the 
sea,  so  that  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  moist  sea  air  is  agreeable  to 
them.  At  Cullen  House,  Banffshire,  which  is  situate  on  the  sea 
coast,  beautiful  crops  of  Figs  have  been  obtained  ;  but  this  is  the 
most  northern  locality  where  we  have  heard  of  Figs  succeeding. 
The  Fig  is  by  no  means  a  popular  or  a  relished  fruit  in  this  country. 
Some  are  exceedingly  fond  of  them,  whilst  others  quite  as  thoroughly 
detest  them.  Very  few  like  them  at  first ;  they  are  what  is  termed 
sickly,  but  by  degrees,  by  tasting  thoroughly  well. ripened  fruits, 
most  people  become  fond  of  them.  There  is  wonderful  variety  in 
their  flavour,  even  when  fully  and  perfectly  rinened,  and  a  badly 
ripened  Fig  is  at  all  times  detestable.  The  soilmost  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Fig  is  that  termed  calcareous,  with  a  chalky  or 
gravelly  subsoil.  This  is  the  sort  of  soil  in  which  they  grow  in  their 
native  country,  as  well  as  that  about  Arundel  and  Worthing.  When 
cultivated  in  pots,  a  soil  a  little  richer  must  be  used.  Of  the 
varieties  of  Figs  most  suited  for  cultivation,  the  following  are  recom- 
mended :  — 

White  Marseilles  or  "White  Genoa.— Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  very  prominently  marked  with  longitudinal  ribs ;  skin 
green,  changing  to  a  paler  green  when  ripe ;  flesh  whitish  or  opaline, 
rich  and  sweet.  This  variety  is  very  prolific,  and  succeeds  well  as 
an  open  standard  at  Arundel  and  Worthing,  and  against  walls  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  the  midland  counties.  It  is  well 
adapted  also  for  cultivation  under  glass  and  in  pots. 

Brown  Turkey,  or  Lee's  Perpetual.— Fruit  of  medium 
size,  pyriform  ;  skin  brownish  red  ;  flesh  dull  red  ;  a  rich  variety, 
very  prolific,  and  one  which  succeeds  well  against  walls  in  the  south 
and  middle  districts,  and  partially  so  as  an  open  standard.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  imder  glass,  and  it  is  the  variety  most  commonly 
to  be  met  with.  It  forces  well,  and  although  not  of  extra  high  flavour 
is  one  of  the  safest  varieties  to  cultivate.  The  finest  tree  of  this 
variety  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  at  Syon  House,  Brentford. 

Brunswick.— Fruit  large,  pyriform,  slightly  curved  ;  skin 
greenish  yellow,  shading  off  to  dark  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
pale,  slightly  tinged  with  jjalo  rose  near  the  centre  ;  when  well 
ripened,  rich  and  luscious.  This  variety  is  one  held  in  much  repute, 
and  it  is  a  kind  everywhere  in  cultivation  ;  it  succeeds  well  against 
open  walls  to  the  south  of  London,  but  only  partially  so  farther 
north.  It  does  not  force  so  well  as  the  two  preceding,  but  is  excellent 
for  a  late  house.     The  leaves  are  deeply  cnt,  and  it  is  a  vei-y  robust 


grower.     Castle  Kennedy  resembles  this,  but  it  is  a  much  more  shy 
grower. 

De  la  Madeleine  Angelique.— Fruit  of  medium  size,  round ; 
skin  pale  straw  colour,  pubescent  ;  flesh  white  or  opaline,  mode- 
rately rich.  This  is  frequently  confounded  with  White  Marseilles, 
but  it  is  totally  distinct  from  that  variety.  This  is  the  earliest 
variety  of  Fig,  and  is  worthy  of  cultivation  on  that  account.  It  is 
prolific,  and  will  ripen  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  as  yet  in  common 
cultivation  in  this  country,  but  it  is  highly  recommended. 

Grosse  Monstrueuse  de  Lipari.— Fruit  large,  turbinate  ; 
skin  brownish  red.  Flesh  dull  red,  moderately  rich.  This  also  is  a 
very  early  variety,  prolific,  and  one  which  forces  well.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  against  walls  and  for  early  crops. 

Boui^jassotte  Grise.— Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  almost 
oblate.  Skin  of  a  dull  plum  colour  with  a  thick  bloom.  Flesh  of  a 
deep  dark  red  colour,  thick,  rich,  and  excellent.  This  is  the  richest 
flavoured,  and  the  most  constantly  good  Fig  in  cultivation,  being 
high  flavoured  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  It  is 
recommended  especially  for  pot  culture  and  for  cultivation  under 
glass.  The  largest  plant  we  have  ever  seen  of  it  is  at  Carton,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Maynooth. 

Grosse  Verte. — Fruit  very  large,  obovate.  Skin  deep  green, 
changing  to  greenish -yellow  when  ripe.  Flesh  deep  red,  with  thick 
flesh,  very  rich  and  excellent.  This  variety  is  late,  and  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat  to  ripen  it  thoroughly,  otherwise  it  is 
apt  to  crack.     It  is  recommended  more  especially  for  pot  culture. 

Royal  Vineyard. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  of  a  long  pyriform 
shape  ;  skin  reddish-brown,  somewhat  resembling  the  Brown  Turkey. 
Flesh  dull  red,  exceedingly  rich  and  excellent.  A  very  prolific  and 
good  variety  for  general  cultivation  under  glass. 

White  Isehia. — Fruit  small,  roundish,  with  a  long  stalk.  Skin 
pale  greenish-yellow,  tinged  with  dirty  brown.  Flesh  red,  rich,  and 
highly  flavoured  when  well  ripened.  Immense  cropper,  and  a  very 
useful  variety,  which  will  continue  bearing  fruit  and  ripening  it  until 
after  Christmas.  Rather  variable  at  times,  and  requires  heat.  It  is 
best  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

Col  di  Signora  Bianoa. — Fruit  large,  pyriform,  with  rather  a 
long  neck  and  very  distinctly  marked  with  longitudinal  ribs.  Skin 
pale  green,  changing  to  almost  white  when  ripe,  very  thick.  Flesh 
deep  red,  thick,  rich,  and  syrupy.  Very  excellent ;  requires  a  good 
deal  of  heat  to  x-ipen  thoroughly.     Recommended  for  pot  culture. 

The  above  varieties  represent  all  those  most  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, whether  in  the  open  air,  against  walls,  planted  out  under  glass, 
or  in  pots.     For  simplification  they  may  be  classed  thus : 

For  Open-air  Standards. — White  Marseilles,  De  la  Madeleine,  and 
Brown  Turkey. 

For  Growing  against  Walls. — Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles, 
Brunswick,  De  la  Madeleine,  and  Grosse  Monstrueuse  de  Lipari. 

For  Planting-out  under  Glass. — Bourjassotte  Grise  (A  1),  Royal 
Vineyard,  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  De  la  Madeleine. 

For  Cultivation  in  Pots. — De  la  Madeleine  (very  early).  White 
Marseilles,  Royal  Vineyard,  Grosse  Monstrueuse  de  Lipari  (early), 
Grosse  Verte,  Bourjassotte  Grise,  Col  di  Signora  Bianca,  and  White 
Isehia. 

Figs  are  of  very  easy  cultivation.  What  they  delight  in  whilst 
growing  is  plenty  of  moisture  and  heat  ;  and  to  ripen  the  fruit  per- 
fectly they  should  have  the  best  sunny  exposure  out  of  doors  or  else 
be  grown  in  an  orchard-house. — New  Practical  Gardener. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  (JARDEN. 

Rabbits  '■■  Fruit  Trees. — The  application  of  blood,  to  the  stems  of  fruit  trees 
luis  Ijceii  iiuiler  trial  tur  several  years,  and  so  far,  when  well  applied,  has  been 
successful  in  repelling  rabbits. 

A  Cranberry  Crop. — Three  thousand  bushels  were  recently  picked  from  3f 
acres  of  land  near  Berlin,  Wisconsin.  From,  40  acres  on  the  Carey  Marsh,  3,20ii 
barrels  were  picked,  worth  3  dollars  per  bushel.  One  cultivator  employed  1,401) 
hands  this  season  in  picking  Cranberries. — Horticnlttir'mf. 

Large  Pears.— It  appears  to  be  proved  that  Pear-growers  are  able  to  produce 
fruits  of  abnormal  size  by  supporting  the  growing  Pear  from  underneath, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  hang  on  the  peduncle.  M.  Decaisne  has  seen  Poires  dc 
Livrc  2ilbs.,  Morceau  lilb.,  and  a  Chaumontel  of  lllh.  weight,  produced  in 
this  way. 

Keeping  Apples.— In  America,  where  the  cold  is  so  severe  m  winter,  the 
TrfiMJif  speaks  thus  of  keeping  fniit :  The  essential  conditions  for  preser\'ing 
Apples  or  other  fruits  in  the  most  pei-fect  state  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible, 
HJ-e,  1.  Coolness  and  evenness  of  temperature.  A  uniform  temperature  of 
3(>'^  is  the  most  favom-able,  and  from  this  there  should  be  no  greater  variation 
than  4".  After  steady  cold  weather  sets  in,  this  degree  of  coolness  is  easily 
maintained  ;  but,  prior  to  that  season,  it  requires  considerable  attention.  When- 
ever the  temperature  in  the  fruit  house  rises  above  40*^  in  the  day  time,  all 
ventilators  have  to  be  closed  until  evening,  when  they  ai'c  opened  again  and 
left  so  during  the  night.  2.  Dryness  of  the  atmosphere  without  desiccation. 
Exclusion  of  light  is  desirable,  Init  not  absolutely  necessary. 
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JOHN  PAEKINSON. 
John  Pahkinson,  whose  portrait,  a  facsimile  of  that  found  in 
one  of  his  works,  is  here  given,  was  one  of  our  earlier  botanical 
and  horticultural  writers.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of 
him,  the  account  given  of  him  by  Pulteney  being  extremely 
meagre.  From  it,  however,  we  learn  that  he  was  bred  an 
apothecary  and  lived  in  Loudon ;  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Gerarde  and  Lo- 
bel  during  the  latter 
partof  their  lives,  and 
survived  Johnson,  the 
editor  of  Gerarde,  for 
several  years.  His 
contemporaries  speak 
of  him  as  a  man  of 
eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  as  pos- 
sessing a  garden  (we 
learn  from  his  "  Thea- 
trum  Botanicum"  that 
it  was  situated  in 
Long  Acre)  which 
was  well  stocked  with 
varieties.  He  was 
appoLuted  apothecar)- 
to  James  I.,  and  filled 
the  post  of  "  King's 
Herbarist "  to  Chas.  I. 
The  date  of  his  death 
is  uncertain  ;  his  "  The- 
atrum  "  was  published 
in  1640,  when  ho  must 
have  beeu  seventy- 
three  years  of  age. 

This  was  Parkin- 
sou's  most  important 
work,  and  seems  to 
have  occupied  him 
many  years ;  during 
its  compilation  he  en- 
countered many  ob- 
stacles, one  of  which, 
according  to  Pulteney, 
was  the  necessity  of 
having  all  the  figures, 
although  copies  of 
others  already  pub- 
lished, cut  anew  for 
this  i)00k.  But  his 
earlier  work,  "  Para- 
disus  Terrestris  "  (of 
which  two  editions 
appeared,  from  the 
earlier  of  which  our 
portrait  is  taken),  is  in 
many  respects  a  more 
interesting  volume, 
giving  us,  as  it  does, 
a  good  general  view  of 
what  English  garden- 
ing was  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurj'.  The 
plates  represent  many 
of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  which  are  now 
lost  to  our  gardens, 
such  as  many   of  the 

varieties  of  Daffodils  (of  which  there  were  then  "  almost 
an  hundred  sorts "),  of  Anemones  ("  or  Windeflowers  so 
pleasant  and  so  delightsome  flowers,  that  the  sight  of  them 
doth  enforce  an  earnest  longing  desire  in  the  rainde  of 
any  one  to  be  a  possessour  of  some  of  them  at  the 
least"),  of  Tulips  ("which  are  the  pride  of  delight"),  and 
of  all  kinds  of  Stocks,  Daisies,  Violets,  Carnations,  Prim- 
roses, Violets,  Marigolds,  Bachelor's  Buttons,  Columbines,  and 


the  like.  Indeed,  the  introductory  chapters  on  "  the  ordering 
of  the  Garden  of  Pleasure"  are  delightful  reading,  not  only 
from  their  quaint  phraseology,  but  for  the  genuine  love  of  his 
subject  which  the  author  manifests  throughout.  His  eulogies 
upon  each  plant  as  it  comes  under  notice  are  most  delightful  ; 
but  his  favourites  appear  to  have  been  flowers  of  the  Pink  tribe. 
"  What  shall  I  say,"  he  asks,  "  to  the  Queeue  of  delight  and  of 
flowers.  Carnations  and  Gilleflowers,  whose  bravery,  variety, and 
sweete  smell  joyned  together,  tyeth  every  one's  affection,  witli 

great  earnestnesse, 
both  to  like  and  to 
have  them  ?  "  Of 
these  no  less  than  fifty 
are  enumerated,  under 
names,  many  of  which 
sound  somewhat 
strange  to  modern 
ears,  as  the  Hulo,  the 
Savadge,  the  Chrys- 
tall,  the  Gran  Pere, 
the  Cambersine,  the 
Granade,  the  lustie 
Gallant,  the  "  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent  or  Ruf- 
fling Robin,"  and  so 
on.  In  our  portrait 
he  has  in  his  hand 
the  scarlet  Lychnis 
(L.  Chalcedonica)  then 
known  as  "  None- 
such," or  "  Flower  of 
Bristow,"  or  "  Con- 
stantinople," of  which 
a  double  variety  was 
at  that  time  in  culti- 
vation, a  "  glorious 
flower  as  rare  as  it  is 
beautifull, "  which, 
"  for  his  bravery  doth 
well  deserve  a  master 
of  account  that  will 
take  care  to  keepe  and 
preserve  it."  We  are 
tempted  to  go  on 
quoting  from  the  de- 
lightful old  book, 
but  the  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  bring 
our  Ijrief  remarks  to 
a  close. 


Betel  Nut.— There  is 
a  fascination  in  the  Betel 
nut  more  extraordinary 
than  in  the  tobacco  pas- 
sion. The  consumption 
of  the  latter  in  chewing 
alone,  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  modern  phe. 
iiomenon.  An  invete. 
late  chewer  may  have 
moral  resolution  enough 
to  break  off  the  habit, 
though  it  rarely  happens 
that  an  effort  is  made 
to  do  so,  as  an  apology 
ia  found  for  continuing 
John  Parkinson.  a      practice      that       is 

positively  destroying  the 
foundations  of  health.  Once  addicted  to  chewing  tobacco,  to 
abandon  it  is  an  achievement  few  have  the  happiness  to  perform, 
notwithstanding  the  melancholy  mortality  of  men  in  the  meridian 
of  life  who  are  constantly  being  destroyed  by  the  subtle  in. 
flnence  of  that  strange  plant  on  the  nervous  system.  Thna 
sudden  palsy  of  the  heart,  palsy  of  a  limb,  palsy  of  one-half  the 
tongue,  and  even  instantaneous  death,  are  traceable  by  physicians 
to  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  But  the  vice  of  Betel  nut  chewing  is 
still  more  remarkable.     When  the  habit  is  established  there  seems 
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no  retreat.  The  victim  wears  out  kis  teeth,  gums,  and  digestion,  and 
dies  with  an  unsatisfied  longing  for  another  quid.  Betel  nut  trees 
thrive  in  most  parts  of  tropical  India,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  They  grow  up  gracefully  about  30  feet, 
rarely  more  than  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  an  Areca  catechu. 
Penaug  is  the  universal  name  of  the  nut  in  those  places  where  it  is 
produced  ;  hence  Pulo  Penang  means  a  Betel  nut  island.  At  six 
years  of  age,  the  tree  commences  bearing  nuts  of  the  size  of  a 
small  pullet's  egg,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  enclosed  in  a  husk 
similar  to  that  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  within  is  a  spherical  nut,  very  much 
like  a  nutmeg.  Broken,  a  bit  of  it  is  wrapped  up  with  a  piece  of 
unslaked  lime  in  a  peculiar  leaf,  the  Siri  betelpiper,  extensively 
cultivated  for  that  purpose.  The  gums  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  month  are  quickly  stained  a  brick-red  ;  the  teeth  crumble  to  a 
level  with  the  guras  ;  and  in  that  condition  an  inveterate  Betel- 
chewer  is  wretched  without  a  supply.  There  are  large  plantations 
of  Betel  nut  trees  in  Java  to  meet  the  demand  for  home  consumption 
and  in  distant  provinces.  To  augment  the  pleasure,  those  who  can 
afford  it  add  tobacco  to  the  lime. 


SOILS,    MANU  RES,    &c. 

APPLICATION  OF  MINERAL  MANURE  TO 
HORTICULTURE. 
Many  horticulturists  and  writers  on  plants  believe  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  plants  in  a  sterile  soil  by  means  of  artificial  food 
composed  of  mineral  substances  dissolved  in  water.  My  aim  is  to 
prove  by  experiments,  the  results  of  which  I  shall  presently  describe, 
that: — (1.)  Nitrates  or  nitrites  are  naturally  formed  in  soil  con. 
taining  organic  vegetable  matter  when  in  contact  with  air.  (2.)  That 
it  is  possible  to  feed  plants  with  solutions  of  mineral  compounds 
suitably  prepared,  so  that  the  plants  receive  from  these  solutions  the 
mineral  constituents  they  require,  and  may  thus  grow  more  vigorously 
even  in  pure  sand  than  in  the  best  garden  mould. 

This  opinion  was  put  forth  in  1856  by  Boussingault  while  experi. 
menting  on  the  growth  of  the  Helianthus  (Sunflower).  The  eminent 
savant  then  said  that  the  plant  assimilates  the  mineral  substances, 
and  need  not  necessarily  be  placed  in  a  soil  containing  decaying 
organic  matter.  And  this  opinion  is  also  confirmed  by  the  experi. 
ments  of  G.  A''ille,  which  prove  the  importance  of  chemical  manures 
in  aoriculture.  I  have  utilised  the  opinions  of  Boussingault,  Millon, 
and  Schoenbein  on  the  natural  production  of  the  oxygen  compounds 
of  nitrogen,  and  at  the  same  time  have  somewhat  modified  them.  I 
flrst  studied  the  natural  conditions  of  the  fonnation  of  nitrates  in 
arable  soil,  without  the  intervention  of  ammonia,  simply  from  the 
elements  of  air  and  the  reduction  of  these  nitrates  by  humus.  I 
applied  Schoeubein's  reagent  (solution  of  iodised  starch  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid),  which  strikes  a  blue  colour  in  the  presence  of 
nitrates.  By  the  aid  of  this  reagent  I  ascertained  the  following 
facts : — 

When  arable  soil  or  garden  mould  is  well  washed  iu  a  displacing 
apparatus  with  pure  distilled  water,  that  fluid  always  exhibits  the 
presence  of  nitrites.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  use — for  the  com. 
plete  removal  of  the  nitrites  from  the  soil — about  twelve  times  the 
quantity  by  weight  of  distilled  water  to  the  weight  of  the  soil  experi. 
mented  upon.  The  soil  thus  treated  having  been  again  dried,  yields, 
after  a  short  time,  nitrites,  as  indicated  by  Schcenbein's  test  in  the 
water  employed  a  second  time  for  exhausting  the  soil.  Sandy  soils, 
and  all  those  which  do  not  effervesce  when  treated  with  acids,  do  not 
recover  nitrites  after  being  dried  unless  carbonate  of  lime  is  added, 
and  the  soil  then  moistened  with  water  and  agaih  dried,  and  lastly 
washed  with  distilled  water,  which  then  exhibits  the  reaction  for 
nitrites. 

When  a  solution  of  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  ammonia  at  5.1000 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  arable  soil  or  garden. mould  previously 
well  washed  with  water,  the  soils  being  placed  in  a  displacement 
apparatus,  it  will  be  found  (as  I  also  ascertained)  that  the  nitrates 
are  retained  in  the  soil.  2V  lbs.  of  the  soils — which  require  to  be 
moistened  with  about  half  their  weight  of  water — retain  about 
four-fifths  of  the  soluble  salts  contained  iu  the  first  litre  (1  7-lOths  of 
a  pint)  of  the  saline  solution  at  5-1000,  which  is  poured  on  to  the 
soils.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  retained  by  the  soil  in  larger  proportion 
than  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  alkaline  nitrates  are  in  24  hours 
reduced  to  nitrates  when  in  contact  with  dead  leaves,  straw,  or 
humus.  The  reduction  is  so  marked  that  when  dead  leaves  are 
washed  with  distilled  water,  the  leaves  distinctly  exhibit,  with 
Schcenbein's  reagent,  the  presence  of  nitrites,  due  to  the  nitrates 
naturally  present  in  the  well-water  of  Paris.  These  facts  appear  to 
me  to  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1).  Soils   containing   humus  and  lime  determine,  while  drying, 


the  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  air,  without  any  intervention 
of  ammonia,  so  that  either  nitric  or  nitrous  acids  are  formed,  which 
are  at  onco  fixed  by  the  lime.  This  explains,  not  only  the  sterility 
of  soils  void  of  lime, [and  of  peat  bogs,  but  also  the  utility  of  liming 
the  soils. 

(2).  The  nitrate  of  ammonia  contained  in  rain. water  and  in  dew 
(Millon  and  Schoenbein)  is  retained  by  the  humus  in  the  upper  layer 
of  the  soil,  with  tho  nitrites  constantly  formed  in  the  well  aerated 
and  limed  soil,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  atmospheric 
moisture  or  dryness. 

(3).  This  constant  foi-mation  and  renovation  of  the  oxygen  com. 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  soil  containing  lime  and  humus  is  a  fact  of 
great  importance,  which  explains  the  exceptional  fertility  of  the  soil 
in  alternate  wet  and  dry  weather,  when  frequent  showers  of  rain  are 
followed  by  great  heat,  as  was  the  case  in  1872  (in  France,  at  least). 
It  also,  in  connection  with  the  great  aflinity  of  the  humus  for  soluble 
salts,  more  especially  ammoniacal,  accounts  for  the  accumulation  of 
fertilising  principles  in  fallow  lauds,  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
the  utility  of  mechanical  operations  in  the  soil,  snch  as  ploughing, 
digging,  harrowing,  &c.,  by  which  means  contact  wiih  the  air  is 
increased  and  free  access  of  air  promoted.  I  have  tried  to  elucidate 
these  theories  by  a  series  of  different  horticultural  experiments, 
specimens  of  which  I  send  to  the  Academy. 

I.  Comparison  between  plants  grown  in  sand  and  in  garden  mould. 
The  plants  placed  in  sand  have  been  supplied  every  week,  in  addition 
to  receiving  ordinary  water,  with  a  solution  of  some  grains  of 
mineral  manure  dissolved  in  water.  The  plants  placed  in  garden, 
mould  have  only  had  common  water.  The  pots  were  placed  on 
saucers,  iu  order  to  prevent  loss  of  soluble  salts.  I  exhibit,  as 
specimens  of  this  experiment,  two  jilants  of  the  Pelargonium  zonale 
and  two  of  the  Agave  corniculata,  which  in  April  last  were  all  in  the 
same  stage  of  development.  The  Pelargonium  grown  in  the  sand 
is  four  times  as  much  developed  as  that  grown  iu  the  garden.mould, 
and  has  been  constantly  in  bloom  during  the  summer  ;  the  Agave 
grown  iu  the  sand  is  twice  as  large  as  that  grown  in  the  garden, 
mould. 

II.  Plants  gro^vn  only  in  sand :  but  some  watered  with  common 
water  only,  others  with  the  mineral  solution,  once  a  week. — I 
exhibit  here,  as  specimens,  several  Arum  italicum,  and  state  that  I 
have,  during  the  summer,  made  a  large  number  of  similar  experi. 
ments  with  plants  belonging  to  different  natural  families,  such 
as  Begonias,  Tradescantias,  Veronicas,  &c.  The  plants  grown 
without  the  addition  of  mineral  manure  are  either  dead  or  drooping, 
while  those  raised  with  the  addition  of  that  manure  have  grown 
magnificently. 

III.  Plants  grown  only  in  garden  mould,  to  some  of  which  only 
common  water  has  been  given ;  and  to  others,  in  addition  to  that 
fluid,  a  quantity  of  the  mineral  manure  solution  has  been  supplied 
weekly.  As  a  specimen  of  the  result  of  this  experiment,  I  exhibit 
two  specimens  of  Sedum  acre,  the  plant  which  has  received  weekly 
3  grains  of  the  mineral  manure  solution  having  grown  twice  as  much 
as  the  other. 

IV.  Plants  which  have  remained  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
same  soil  in  pots.  These,  as  far  as  they  have  been  treated  with  my 
mineral  manure,  have  grown  so  well  that  their  size  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  with  the  pots  which  contain  them.  As  samples,  I 
exhibit  an  Aspidistra  elatior  and  an  Arum  esculeutum. 

The  mineral  manure  which  I  use  is  made  up  according  to  the 
results  of  elementary  analysis  of  wheat  and  of  farm.yard  manm'e, 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  arable  soil,  containing  organic 
matter,  acts  constantly  as  a  nitre-bed,  and  thus  fixes  the  elements  of 
the  air  in  combination.  The  man  ure  consists  of  the  following 
ingredients ; — 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potassa . 
Biphosphate  of  ammonia 
Chloride  of  ammonium 
Sulphate  of  lirae  (gypsum)  . 
Sulphate  of  iron     . 


400  parts. 
250     „ 
200     „ 

50      „ 

60     „ 

40     „ 


1,000 
The  salts  should  be  pulverised  separately,  and  then  intimately  mixed. 
I  apply  this  manure  in  the  following  manner: — Dissolve  62  grains  in  a 
litre  (1  7-lOths  pint)  of  water  ;  give  to  the  plants,  according  to  their 
state  of  development,  every  week  from  387}  to  975  grains  of  this 
solution  (equal  to  from  1^-  to  9  grains  of  the  salt  in  solid  state). 

Conclusions  : — (1.)  Plants  can  he  fed  by  means  of  artificially  .made 
mineral  solutions.  (2.)  Horticulture  may  greatly  profit  by  this  mode 
of  growing  plants,  because  it  renders  repotting  unnecessary,  and 
because  the  nature  of  the  soil  becomes  a  matter  of  entire  indifference, 
provided  it  offers  to  the  plants  a  proper  and  sufficient  permeable 
hold ;  while,  lastly,  the  plants  can  be  fed  at  will  and  when  most  con. 
venient. — J.  Jeannel,  in  "  Comptes  Rendus." 
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ORANGES. 

The  Orange  is  nndoubtedly  our  winter  fruit  par  excellence,  as  it  is 
indeed  oni'  only  fruit  when  Apples  and  Pears  are  going  out,  and 
Gooseberries  and  Cherries  have  not  yet  come  in.  Orange  marmalade 
and  Orange  brandy  are  well-known  British  institutions,  but  they 
are  made  with  the  Seville  or  bitter  Orange.  It  is  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  its  more  luscious  sister,  the  sweet  Orange,  is 
only  fit  to  be  shown  at  dessert,  or  sucked  by  schoolboys  and  the  pit 
audience  of  second-rate  theatres.  Even  in  the  early  winter  months, 
when  the  Oranges  which  reach  this  country  are  scarcely  ripe  enough 
to  have  any  sweetness  at  all,  they  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
the  preparation  of  several  sweet  dishes,  most  of  which  present  the 
seldom  attained  combination  of  excellence  and  cheapness.  The 
former  quality  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  preliminary  process  of 
peeling.  Peler  A  rif,  as  it  is  called  in  French,  consists  in  removing 
the  whole  of  the  skin,  including  the  thin  jiellicle  which  covers  the 
"quarters"  of  the  Orange,  then  each  Orange  should  be  cored  as 
Apples  are  cored.  A  very  sharp  knife  should  be  used,  and  the  corer 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  blunt.  Before  peeling  an  Orange  it  should 
be  washed  clean,  and  the  seste,  or  yellow  rind,  should  be  pared  off  as 
thinly  as  possible,  to  be  used  as  directed  further  on.  This  process 
of  peeling  is  of  great  importance  ;  and  need  I  again  repeat  in  this 
jiaper  that  the  cook's  hands  should  be  scrupulously  clean  ? 

The  simplest  of  all  the  dishes  made  with  Oranges  is  a  salad  which 
in  its  primitive  form  consists  of  Oranges  sliced  uupeeled,  mtli  some 
sugar  strewed  over  them,  and  a  dash  of  brandy  or  rum.  To  jn'oceed 
artistically,  the  way  to  make  a  salad  of  Oranges  would  be  as  foUow.s : 
Peel  «  1')/  half  a  dozen  Oranges,  cut  them  in  slices  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  remove  the  pips  and  the  pith  in  the  centre  of  each  slice ; 
put  them  into  a  deep  dish  with  the  juice  produced  in  the  process 
of  peeling,  and  the  thin  yellow  rind  of  one  Orange,  strew  plenty  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar  over,  and  kee])  them  covered  till  wanted.  At 
the  time  of  serving,  arrange  the  slices  in  a  glass  dish  in  a  circle, 
and  overlapping  each  other ;  add  a  wineglassful  of  Cognac  or  of 
rum  to  the  syi'uji  left  in  tho  other  dish,  strain  the  whole  over  the 
salad,  and  serve.  Any  kind  of  liqueur,  such  as  Maraschino,  Curaijao, 
&c.,  may  be  substituted  for  the  Cognac,  or  sherry  may  be  used 
instead.  Another  form  consists  in  serving  the  Oranges  whole  (peeled 
and  cored).  They  should  be  kept  in  this  case  a  little  longer  with 
the  sugar,  and  the  thin  rind  of  one  Orange  having  been  infused  in 
the  juice  of  another  with  the  brandy  or  liqueur,  the  whole  should  be 
strained  over  the  Oranges  piled  up  on  a  glass  dish. 
The  next  preparation  that  suggests  itself  is  a 

Compote  of  Oranges,  which  is  made  thus.  Put  a  handful  of  loaf 
sugar  to  boil  with  a  gill  of  water  in  a  saucepan ;  when  it  boils  add 
the  rind  of  three  Oranges  minced  finely  or  cut  into  very  narrow 
strips.  Let  the  whole  boil  five  minutes,  add  a  liqueur-glass  of 
brandy,  and  pour  the  syrup  (hot)  over  half  a  dozen  of  whole  Oranges, 
peeled  and  cored — or  cut  up  in  any  form  you  like.  The  Oranges 
should  be  left  in  a  basin  with  the  syrup,  till  quite  cold  ;  then  piled 
up  on  a  dish,  and  served. 

Orange  tartlets  are  made  by  lining  patty  pans  with  sweet  short 
paste ;  these  are  filled  with  uncooked  rice,  and  baked  to  a  light 
colour  ;  then,  the  rice  being  removed,  each  tartlet  is  furnished  with  a 
small  quantity  of  comp6te  of  Oranges,  cut  up  small,  made  as  above. 
Orange  tartlets  are  usually  served  cold,  but  they  may  be  made  hot 
by  being  put  into  the  oven  for  a  short  time,  after  they  have  been 
filled  with  the  comp6te.  The  following  is  another  form  ;  the  shell  of 
paste  is  made  the  same  in  diameter  as  the  Oranges  about  to  be  used; 
these,  after  being  peeled  and  cored,  are  cut  into  halves  lengthwise, 
and  treated  with  the  sjTup  as  above  ;  then  half  an  Orange,  with  the 
convex  side  uppermost,  is  placed  on  each  tartlet,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  syrup  is  poured  over.  This  variety  of  Orange 
tartlet  can  be  ornamented  with  candied  Chen'ies,  Angelica,  pistachio 
nuts,  or  almonds — the  two  last  duly  blanched  of  course.  A  com- 
pote of  Oranges — with  the  brandy,  and  even  the  thin  rind,  left  out 
or  not,  as  the  case  may  be — served  in  conjunction  with  a  pudding 
of  a  farinaceous  nature,  such  as  rice,  tapioca,  semolina,  &c.,  or 
with  a  custard  pudding,  is  always  a  welcome  sweet  with  children, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  as  wholesome  as  it  is  welcome. 

Oranges  can  be  combined  with  rice  in  one  dish,  and  Oranges  a  u 
riz  ■meriiu/uies,  homely  as  some  may  account  the  dish  to  be,  is  a 
preparation  which  will  commend  itself  to  parents  and  guardians,  as 
well  as  to  their  charges.  The  way  to  proceed  is  this :  Pick  and 
wash  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  rice,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a 
pint  of  milk  or  more,  a  little  sugar,  and  the  thin  rind  of  two 
Oranges  ;  let  the  whole  simmer  until  the  rice  is  quite  done  and  has 
absorbed  the  whole  of  the  milk.  Remove  the  Orange  rind,  and 
spread  out  the  rice  flat  on  a  dish.  When  it  has  cooled,  dispose  on 
it  a  comp6te  of  Oranges  cut  in  halves,  and  pour  the  juice  over ;  then 


beat  up  to  a  stiff  froth  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs,  with  a  little 
powdered  sugar  ;  pile  up  the  froth  over  the  rice  and  Oranges,  so  as 
completely  to  cover  them  ;  put  the  dish  into  the  oven  until  the  top 
of  it  is  browned  slightly,  and  serve  immediately.  This  dish  can  be 
modified  in  various  ways,  as  e.g.,  by  adding  yolks  of  eggs  to  the 
rice  before  it  has  cooled,  by  flavouring  it  with  vanilla,  by  preparing 
it  with  cream  as  for  riz  d  I'Imperatrice. 

Fritters  are  too  well  known  a  preparation  of  Oranges  to  need  but  a 
passing  notice.  The  best  formula  to  my  mind  is  that  which  directs 
that  the  pieces  of  Orange  should  lie  in  a  marinade  of  rum  and  sugar, 
before  being  dipped  in  batter  and  fried.  In  the  preparation  of  fritters 
the  peeling  process  plays  an  important  part. 

Jellies,  creams,  and  custai'ds  a  Voramje,  being  flavoured  rather 
than  made  with  Oranges,  do  not  come  within  my  present  purpose  ; 
but  one  variety  of  Orange  jelly  I  will  describe.  It  is  made  in  the 
following  fashion  :  Divide  two  or  three  Oranges  into  "  quarters," 
remove  with  a  sharp  knife  every  particle  of  skin  of  any  sort  from 
each  quarter,  and  cut  it  in  three  or  four  pieces.  Make  in  the  usual 
way  a  jelly  flavoured  with  Oranges,  put  into  it  the  pieces  of  Oranges, 
and  place  it  on  ice  to  set.  This  preparation  is  an  agi-eeable  change 
from  the  ordinary  Orange  jelly,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fii-st  step 
towards  learning  to  make  that  delectable  dish — a  Chartreuse  of 
Oranges.  To  make  this,  procure  two  plain  moulds,  one  exceeding 
the  other  in  diameter  by  about  1^  inch.  Make  an  ordinary  Orange 
jelly,  ])our  a  little  of  it  into  the  larger  mould,  place  in  it  a  layer  of 
Orange  quarters,  freed  from  every  vestige  of  skin  of  any  kind  ;  pour 
over  them  just  enough  jelly  to  get  a  smooth  surface.  Place  the 
mould  on  ice  for  the  jelly  to  set.  When  it  is  quite  firm  jnit  the 
smaller  mould  inside  the  large  one,  taking  care  so  to  place  it  that  the 
vacant  space  between  the  two  moulds  be  of  the  same  width  all 
round.  In  this  vacant  space  dispose  quarters  of  Oranges  prepared 
as  above,  filling  up  the  interstices  with  liquid  jelly  until  the  whole 
space  is  filled  up.  Place  the  mould  on  ice  ;  whip  a  pint  of  cream 
with  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  milk,  and  some  sweetened 
Orange  juice,  which  must  be  added  a  very  little  at  a  time,  else  the 
cream  will  not  rise.  When  the  cream  is  ready,  and  the  jelly  set, 
remove  the  smaller  mould  by  pouring  warm  water  into  it  :  fill  up  the 
inner  space  with  the  cream,  set  the  chartreuse  on  ice  for  an  hom- ; 
turn  out,  and  serve. 

Those  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  boiling  sugar  can  make  very 
pretty  dishes  with  Oranges  glazed  with  sugar  boiled  aii,  casse ;  but 
to  enlarge  upon  this  would,  I  fear,  take  up  too  much  of  your  space. — 
Queen. 


Fruiterers'  Company.— The  annual  banquet  of  this  company 
took  place,  as  usual,  on  the  25th  nit.,  at  the  London  Tavern,  Mr.  R. 
Broadwater  (master)  presiding.  The  City  Pre.ss,  in  its  report  of  the 
proceedings,  says  : — This  company,  according  to  ancient  custom,  has 
the  honour  annually  to  present  sjiecimens  of  fruit  to  the  -jord  Mayor 
for  the  time  being.  The  origin  of  this  custom,  it  has  been  considered, 
is  that  the  Lord  Mayor's  meter  was  formerly  entitled  to  receive  a 
portion  or  sample  from  every  load  of  fruit  coming  into  the  City.  The 
practice  occasioned  much  controversy  between  the  collector  of  such 
samples  and  the  persons  bringing  in  the  fruit,  until  the  company 
arranged  that  a  present  should  be  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor  amiually. 
In  return,  the  Lord  Mayor  invites  the  com-t  and  oflicers  of  the  com- 
pany to  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House.  In  responding  for  the 
drinking  of  his  health,  the  Lord  Mayor  said  he  could  not  forget  that 
there  was  a  peculiar  custom  connecting  the  Fi-uiterers'  Company  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being.  It  originated  in  days  when  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  supposed. to  measui^e  the  fruit,  the  corn,  and  tho  coal 
that  came  into  the  City.  In  these  days,  as  they  knew,  oddments 
tumbled  out  of  the  baskets  of  fruit,  aiid  the  Fruiterers  thought  it 
right  that  the  chief  measurer,  or  meter,  should  have  some  of  them. 
The  Fruiterers,  he  believed,  had  legally  no  control  over  the  can-ying, 
measuring,  or  clearing  of  the  fruit,  but  their  kindness  of  heart  had 
continued  nevertheless — their  kind  offerings  were  an  evidence  of 
their  respect  for  the  ofiice  of  chief  magistrate,  and  of  their  desire,  he 
thought,  to  maintain  that  old  connection,  and  thus  to  cultivate  a 
social  amenity  which  stimulated  hospitality  on  both  sides.  He 
rejoiced  to  think  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
invite  the  Fruiterers'  Company  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  was  sure 
that  no  banquet  given  during  his  mayoralty  in  the  Egyijtian  Hall 
would  have  a  greater  interest  for  him  than  that  of  which  tho  Com- 
pany of  Fruiterers  would  be  his  guests.  He  wished  a  similar  custom 
pervaded  the  other  companies. 


Pine-Apples.— The  island  of  St.  Michael,  so  justly  celehrated  for  its 
Oran^fes,  is  likely  soon  to  be  equally  famous  for  its  Pine-Applea.  The 
production  at  present  is  not  large,  but  is  annually  increasing.  Tho  "Ocean," 
steamer,  brought  160  last  week,  which  realised  at  public  auction  from  lOs.  to 
30s.  each. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Flower  Garden. — The  rcpleniehment  of  flower-beds  from  our 
reservo  stock  iiinat  now  occupy  attention  ;  all  spring  flowering  plants 
may  be  transplanted  with  impunity  according  to  convenience.  Several 
of  the  autumn-sown  annuals  too  may  be  transjilanted  from  their 
winter  beds  to  where  they  are  required  for  blooming,  and  to  till  up 
vacancies  between  perennials.  Hollyhocks  and  Foxgloves  from  last 
year's  sowings  shonld  now  be  transplanted  permanently  in  good  rich 
soil ;  indeed,  a  spadeful  or  two  of  well-decayed  manure  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  each  hole  is  an  important  addition.  Ivy,  Jasmines, 
Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  Roses,  Crata3guses,  Magnolias,  and  similar 
plants  on  walls  should  be  thinned  or  pruned  if  necessary,  and  neatly 
trained.  Roses  on  pillars  shonld  have  the  dead  wood  removed,  the 
very  long  living  shoots  shortened,  and  the  whole  neatly  retied  to  the 
stakes  or  pillars.  A  few  Roses  in  beds  and  borders  may  be  pruned  to 
induce  early  blooming,  but  the  general  pruning  had  better  be  delayed 
for  a  short  time  yet.  Suckers  and  very  gross  growths  may,  however, 
be  removed  from  all,  and  stakes  applied  to  such  as  require  them. 
Form  edgings  of  the  variegated  Queen  of  the  Meadow,  Aralns,  Cress, 
Polemonium,  Grasses,  Daisies,  Golden  Feverfew,  Enonynius  radicans, 
Santolinas,  Ac.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Golden  Feverfew  and 
Cress  are  only  fit  for  spring  gardening  when  saved  from  the  previous 
year's  sowings,  and  to  be  replaced  again  in  April  or  May  from 
spring-sown  plants  which  do  not  so  readily  run  to  seed  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  Various  kinds  of  flower  seeds  should 
now  ba  sown  for  early  blooming,  but  the  main  crop  of  hardy  annuals 
is  best  sown  in  the  first  week  of  April. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — A  general  potting  of  these  should  now 
take  place.  Some  of  the  Fuchsias  from  under  the  stages  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  have  the  old  soil  shaken  from  their  roots,  and 
then  repotted  in  fresh  soil  in  the  same  sized  pots.  Do  not  water 
them  for  a  time,  nor  prune  them  closely  until  they  begin  to  break. 
Cuttings  of  those  struck  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  gi-owing  since  that 
time,  will  now  be  good  specimens,  as  will  be  also  those  that  were 
propagated  in  winter.  Of  Lilinm  auratura  a  few  of  the  most  forward 
should  be  placed  in  the  stove,  and  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  for 
flowering  in  May.  Be  careful  in  applying  water  at  first ;  it  is  the 
safest  to  pour  it  gently  round  the  inside  of  the  pot — not  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  soil.  Some  pots  of  L.  roseum,  punctatum,  and 
album  may  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  No  water  should  be 
given  to  such  as  are  still  in  the  greenhouse  until  their  shoots  appear. 
Tritonia  aurea  is  now  beginning  to  grow  ;  therefore,  such  as  require 
shifting  should  be  repotted  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  good  loam,  one 
of  leaf-mould  or  rotten  manure,  and  some  sand.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  repotting  not  to  injure  the  fleshy  roots;  the  stock  may,  never- 
theless, be  readily  increased  by  division.  The  coolest  part 
of  the  greenhouse  is  sufiiciently  warm  for  them.  Plants  of 
Nerine  should  now  be  repotted  and  placed  in  rather  a  warm, 
moist  temperature,  to  encourage  growth.  A  compost  like  that 
for  Tritonias  suits  them  perfectly.  Of  Convolvolus  mauritanicus  the 
old  plants  may  now  be  divided,  potted  in  small  pots,  and  kept  in 
the  warmest  corner  of  the  greenhouse  ;  these  plants  are  particularly 
suited  for  suspended  baskets,  but  when  grown  in  pots,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  baskets,  they  form  better  flowering  plants  than 
such  as  are  wholly  kept  in  baskets.  A  few  of  the  finest  Cyclamen 
blooms  shonld  now  be  fertilised,  and  the  plants  should  be  placed  on 
a  side  shelf  ;  only  a  few,  say  half-a-dozen  flowers,  should  be  fertilised 
on  one  plant,  from  which  all  other  flowers  must  be  removed  as  they 
appear,  otherwise  the  seed  will  not  be  so  satisfactory.  The  last 
shift  shonld  be  given  to  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  using  this  time 
a  richer  compost  than  that  employed  for  the  previous  potting. 
Show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  should  now  have  a  general  shift,  and 
be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  afterwards ;  for  the  old  plants 
shaking  them  out  of  their  pots,  and  repotting  them  in  the  same  sized 
ones  is  quite  sufficient,  provided  manure-water  be  applied  when  their 
roots  become  matted.  A  too  close  temperature  must  be  avoided,  for 
the  firmer  and  more  stocky  the  growth  is  the  more  likelihood  is  there 
of  a  profusion  of  bloom.  Some  of  the  finest  zonal  Pelai'goninms 
ought  to  be  repotted  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  to  encourage  them  to 
form  fine  specimens  for  the  conservatory. 

Frames.— The   stock  of    Pelargoniums  to  be  used  for    bedding 

purposes  m.ay  now  be  safely  transferred  from  the  various  houses  and 

pits  to  cold  frames.     Where  several  plants  were  put  into  one  pot  at 

\     lifting  time  for  convenience  in  storage,  they    ought    now    to    be 

I      separated   and  potted   singly.     Any  required  for  yielding   cuttings 

should  be  kept  in  some  of  the  fruit-houses  "  at  work"  or  in  a  gently 

jl     heated   frame.     Autumn  cuttings  of   bedding  Calceolarias   are   now 

growing  pretty  strongly  ;    their  tops  should,  therefore,  be  pinched 

out  and  used  as  cuttings.     The  plants  themselves  should   also  be 

lifted  and  transplanted  fai'ther  apart,  in  a  good  compost  8  inches 


deep,  on  a  firmly-trodden  subsoil.  Agoratums,  Verbenas,  Salvias, 
and  several  other  ])lanta  not  required  for  stock,  are  best  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  because  they  grow  freely,  root  well,  and  allow  the 
sashes  to  be  comjiletoly  removed  in  the  event  of  fine  weather,  thus 
causing  a  close,  stubby  growth  by  the  middle  of  May.  For  jiro. 
jiagating  purijoses  a  hotbed  or  two  should  be  formed,  either  entirely 
of  leaves  or  jiartly  of  leaves  and  partly  of  litter,  in  which  to 
))ropagate  plants  by  seeds,  cuttings,  leaves,  roots,  eyes,  &c.,  and  to 
start  into  growth  dormant  bulbs  and  plants  that  were  rested  during 
the  winter.  Seeds  of  most  kinds  of  flower  garden  plants  should  bo 
sown  in  them  as  soon  as  the  heat  subsides  a  little,  and  pricked  off 
as  soon  as  they  have  become  sufficiently  far  advanced  for  that 
purpose.  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  some  species  of  Gesneras, 
Gloriosas,  Curcumas,  &c.,  may  all  be  started  now  into  growth, 
either  in  the  pots  they  jiermanently  occupy  or  in  smaller  ones,  after. 
wards  to  be  transferred  to  lai'ger  ones.  Fern  spores  may  also  bo 
sown  in  these  hotbeds,  but  owing  to  the]  long  time  they  generally 
take  to  vegetate,  a  heated  pit  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  them. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — All  fruit  trees  should  be  pruned  before 
this  time,  and  their  trunks  and  main  branches  cleared  of  Moss  and 
Lichens.  Young  trees  may  yet  be  planted,  and  any  old  ones  intended 
for  transplanting  next  autumn  should  have  their  roots  cut  now,  by 
which  means  they  do  not  suffer  nearly  so  much  in  removal  as  they 
otherwise  would  do.  Prune  back  to  fifteen  inches  above  ground 
stocks  on  which  grafts  are  to  be  put.  Mulch  the  roots  of  lately 
planted  trees,  and  affix  strong  stakes  to  all  that  require  support  ;  seo 
also  that  espaliers  are  sufficiently  staked  and  tied.  Have  all  trees 
on  walls  properly  pruned  and  nailed,  as  the  flower  buds  are  more  than 
usually  forward  this  spring.  A  good  syringing  with  sulphur  and 
water  well  mixed  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to  wall  trees.  Make 
new  Strawberry  plantations  and  fill  up  empty  species  in  old  ones  ; 
remove  all  runners,  dig  between  the  rows,  and  apply  a  good  mulching 
of  litter  between  the  rows  on  the  sui'face  of  the  soil.  Collect  all 
prunings  and  other  rubbnsh  and  burn  them,  saving  the  ashes  and 
likewise  the  charcoal  resulting  from  the  operation  for  manurial 
purposes.  The  prunings  may  be  advantageously  used  in  burning  clay 
for  applying  to  stiff  soil,  in  order  to  lighten  it  and  to  render  it 
porous. 

Kitchen  Garden.— Where  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  open 
weather  which  we  have  had  for  trenching  and  ridging  every  available 
piece  of  ground,  satisfactory  results  may  now  be  realised.  Quarters 
not  so  treated  are  often  so  cold  and  damp  that  seeds  sown  in  them 
perish,  whereas  well-trenched  ground  in  almost  all  cases  will  be  found 
in  good  condition.  Draw  earth  to  rows  of  Peas,  and  at  the  same  time 
stake  them.  Sow  a  succession  of  marrow  kinds,  with  one  or  two 
rows  of  Round  Spinach  between  the  rows.  A  plantation  of  early 
Potatoes  should  now  be  made  in  some  warm  quarter  and  in  rather 
light  soil ;  those  in  pita  should  be  examined,  rotten  or  diseased  ones 
removed,  and  all  sprouts  rubbed  off.  Of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  a 
plantation  may  be  made  in  any  odd  corner,  and  all  tubers  of  last 
year's  crop  yet  in  the  ground  shonld  be  lifted  and  housed.  Any 
other  roots  of  Parsnips,  Beet,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes  left  in  the  ground 
must  now  be  lifted  ;  for,  although  their  flavour  is  maintained  if 
kept  in  the  ground  during  winter,  unless  they  are  lifted  now  they 
begin  to  grow,  and  their  quality  is  consequently  greatly  reduced, 
for  they  become  stringy.  Some  of  the  finest  roots  of  Parsnips,  Beet, 
and  Carrots  may  be  transplanted  to  a  favourable  position  for  seed. 
Sow  some  Early  Turnips  in  a  light  warm  soil.  Of  Cabbages  sow 
some  of  the  early  sorts  for  summer  produce,  also  some  Red  Cab. 
bage,  someWalcheren  Broccoli,  and  Savoy  seeds;  Savoys  sown  early 
grow  much  larger  than  late  sown  ones.  A  sowing  of  Onions  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  the  gi'ound  is  ready.  Onions  are  sometimes 
grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  but  that  is  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  recommended,  better  results  being  obtained 
from  rotation  with  other  crops  on  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured 
ground.  Make  a  good  sowing  of  Marshall's  Dwarf  Beans.  Sow 
some  Leeks,  Chervil,  Fennel,  Dill,  Parsley,  &c.  Increase  pot  herbs  by 
division  or  by  means  of  seeds.  Make  new  plantations  of  Rhnbarb, 
planting  the  crowns  in  lines  3  feet  apart  and  3  feet  asunder  in  the 
row.  Of  Horseradish  make  fresh  plantations  in  deeply  trenched 
and  well  manured  gi'ound,  the  manure  being  kept  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trenches,  otherwise  the  roots  fork.  Crowns  or  pieces  of  the 
roots  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  be  dibbled  in  18  inches 
deep. 

MARKET   GARDENS. 

Where  ground  was  trenched  np  into  ridges  before  the  late  frost,  it 
will  now  be  in  excellent  condition  for  receiving  plants  or  seeds, 
crumbling  down  freely  upon  the  slightest  touch  and  being  moderately 
dry.  The  ridges  of  a  part  of  the  trenched  gi-ound  ought  to  be 
levelled  down  with  wooden-toothed  rakes,  and  lines  for  Lettuces 
marked  on  the  surface  about  20  inches  apart.  This  crop  may  be 
planted  at  once,  choosing  the  most  foi'ward  of  the  plants  on  those 
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grown  amongst  Carrots  for  the  purpose,  and  dibbling  them  in  about 
9  inches  asunder  in  the  row.     Between  these  Lettuces  lines  may  be 
drawn  and  Parsnips  sown  ;  the  Lettuce  crop  will  be  removed  before 
injury   is   done   by   it    to   the   Parsnips.      About   the   first  of   the 
month    the    main    crop    of    Onions    should    be    sown    on    ground 
that   has   been    lying    in    trenched    ridges    for   some   time.      Sow 
some  beds  of  white  Dutch  Turnips  and  jirotect   them,  if   practic- 
able,   with   litter ;     they  may,  however,  do  quite  well  without  it, 
although  its  assistance  not  only  preserves  them  from  birds  but  also 
from  cold.     Radishes  that  have  not  been  covered  are  almost  com. 
pletely  ruined  ;  indeed,  some  that  were  sown  at  the  base  of  a  wall 
on  a  warm  border  six  weeks  ago  have  hardly  vegetated,  on  account 
of  the  cold  ;  what  did  come,  except  such  as  are  quite  close  to  the 
wall,   are  too    stinted  to  be  of    any  use  —  all  through  the  effects 
of  cold.     By  covering  newly. sown  Radish,  Turnip,  and  Cabbage  or 
Cauliflower  seeds  with  litter  until  they  germinate,  and  afterwards 
during  cold  weather  and  at  night,  not  only  is  the   security  of  the 
crop   effected,  but   it  is  brought   forward  almost  as   rapidly   as  if 
covered  with  glass.     Where  a  portion  of  the  trenched  ground  can  be 
spared,  some  of  the  best  of  the  Cauliflower  plants  should   be  trans, 
planted  and  protected  with  cloches    or    round  vegetable  baskets. 
For  a  few  days  after  transplanting  some   earth  should  be  drawn 
around  the  edges  of  the  cloches  or  baskets  until  the  plants  begin 
to  take  root.     As  Cauliflower  frames  generally  occupy  a  sheltered 
position,  their  site  forms  a  good  situation  for  Tomatoes,  early  French 
Beans,  or  for  Cucumber  frames.     Some  Cucumber  seeds  should  l)e 
Bown  at  once,  if  not  ]>reviously  done,  in  seed   pans,  and  placed  in  a 
brisk  hotbed.     As  soon  as  they  vegetate,  they  should   be  pricked  off 
two  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  replunged  in  the  hotbed  ;   after  a  time  they 
may  either  be  potted  singly  or  transplanted  permanently  without 
being  repotted.     Frames  for  the  reception  of  young  plants  must  be 
got   in  readiness  ;  last   year's  ones  cleaned  out  will   do,  or  now  ones 
for  the  purjTOse  ma}'  be  made  ;  3  feet  deep,  5  feet  wide,  and  of  any 
desired  length  are  the  common   dimensions,  ccmsequentlj-  pits  must 
be   made   accordingly,    and  filled  with   fermenting  manure,  which 
should  be  trodden  quite  firmly,  .^o  as  to  retain  the    heat  longer  than 
it  otherwise  would  do.     Over  the  manure  some  good  soil  should  be 
l>laced,  the  fi-ames  set  on  and  filled  to  within  10  inches  or  so  of  the 
glass  with  soil,   and  the  plants   planted.     In   private  gardens   the 
Cucumber  and  Melon  frames  are  mostly  on  dung-beds  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  but  those  in   market   gardens   are  all  on  sunken 
beds,  so  that  the  frames  are  not  much  higher  above-ground  than  an 
ordinary  Cauliflower  or  Lettuce  frame.     This  is  found  to  be  the  most 
convenient  aiTangement. 

NURSERIES. 
Indoor  Department. — The  general  repotting  of  all  gieenhonse 
and  stove  plants  should  now  be  pushed  forward.  Some  plants  are 
already  in  large  enough  pots  for  marketable  pnrjioses,  therefore  it 
is  not  advisable  to  rei)ot  them  ;  merely  clean  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
removing  with  a  wooden  peg  such  of  it  as  is  free  from  roots,  and 
surface  dress  with  fresh  soil.  Small  climbers,  as  well  as  many 
other  plants,  always  sell  best  in  -18  or  SO.sized  pots,  and  when  they 
are  reshifted  or  planted  out  permanently,  the  roots  should  be 
loosened  and  well  spread  out.  Young  Azaleas  and  Camellias  not 
set  with  flowers  should  be  repotted,  placed  in  a  close  ]iit,  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  which  should  be  increased  as  the  days  advance. 
They  should  be  sjTinged  daily,  shaded  from  strong  sunshine,  and 
have  their  growths  pinched  when  they  become  4  or  5  inches  long. 
Cut  back  such  plants  of  Bnrchellia  capensis,  Aloj'sia  citriodora, 
Brugmansias,  Plumbago  capensis,  Cassias,  Lagerstrcemia  indica. 
Fuchsias,  Clematises,  and  other  ])lants  as  are  now  beginning  to 
grow.  Roots  of  Begonias,  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  Curcumas, 
Gloriosas,  Alocasias,  Aristolochias,  Blandfordias,  Erythrinas,  and 
many  other  plants  that  have  been  at  rest  during  the  winter,  should 
now  be  started  into  growth.  Bulbs  of  all  sorts,  such  as  Lilies, 
Crinums,  Nerines,  Hippeastrums,  Vallotas,  &c.,  should  now  be  in  a 
growing  condition,  but  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  retain  a  few 
without  starting  for  some  weeks  yet  for  late  bloom.  Palm  seeds  of 
all  sorts  ought  now  to  be  sown  in  a  warm  moist  pit  or  frame. 
Various  methods  of  sowing  these  are  practised ;  some  sow  them  in 
pots  or  boxes,  and  pot  off  the  seedlings  singly  some  months  after 
germination,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  more  may  elajise  between  sowing 
and  potting ;  a  good  plan,  however,  is  to  take  an  ordinary  flat  Straw- 
berry punnet  or  seed  pan,  and  to  half  fill  it  with  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
then  to  lay  the  seeds  in  it  thickly,  and  to  cover  them  over  with 
another  thin  coating  of  the  same  material,  and  then  to  plunge  the 
baskets  or  punnets  in  a  moderately  brisk  bottom  heat.  A  nnmber 
of  small  pots  should  then  be  got  ready  and  filled  with  sandy  peat, 
or  with  the  admixture  of  a  little  loam  ;  after  the  seeds  have  bursted 
and  the  plumules  have  emerged  about  an  inch,  prick  off  a  seed  into 
each  little  pot,  so  that  the  seed  itself  may  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  pots  should  then  be  plunged  in  the  hotbed  and  covered 
over  with  a  frame  or  handlight. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


We  learn  that  General  G.  A.  A'on   Jacobi  is  continuing  his 

valuable  work  on  the  genus  Agave.  A  second  supplement  to  his 
monograph  of  these  interesting  plants,  containing  descriptions  of 
many  new  species,  has  just  appeared  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
National  Society  of  Silesia." 

Mr.  Charles  S.  S.^hgent,  of  Brookline,  has  been  appointed 

Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  "  Farm  School  "  of  Harvard  IJniver. 
sity.  An  important  feature  of  this  department  is  a  garden  in  which 
pupils  can  obtain  not  only  practical  instruction,  but  actual  experience 
of  the  business  of  gardening. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Colorine  Gazette  writes  that  having 

noticed  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix  on  a  Burgundy  Vine  which  he  had 
received  and  planted  last  year,  he  washed  it  with  water  in  which 
anise  seed  had  been  boiled,  the  water  being  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  smell  and  taste  of  anise,  and  the  Vine  has  completely 
recovered. 

Professor  Bern.vrdtn,  of  Ghent,  who  has  for  some  time 

devoted  himself  to  investigations  in  economic  botany,  describes,  in 
his  last  publication  100  plants  which  produce  india-rubber  andgutta- 
percha.  He  states  that  india-rubber  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
Ficuses  and  plants  of  the  Euphorbiaceous  family,  while  gutta-percha 
is  the  product  of  plants  which  belong  to  the  family  Sapotacea). 

In  a  letter  from  Professor  Owen,  who  is  now  the  guest  of  the 

Khedive  in  Egypt,  we  learn  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  of 
that  country  in  winter,  that  we  almost  wish  we  could  exchange 
places  with  the  swallows,  who  are  enabled  so  easily  to  escape  from 
disagreeable  regions  in  winter  to  enjoy  a  better  climate.  The 
Professor  describes  the  garden  which  surrounds  his  residence  as  being 
full  of  Mignonette,  Zinnias,  Marigolds,  Beans,  Roses,  bedding  plants, 
and  many  other  of  our  snmmer  favourites,  all  in  full  sweet  bloom. 

A  I'RiZE  of  ten  guineas  is  to  be  awarded  trieunially  to  any 

student  who  has  attended  the  botanical  class  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  during  at  least  one  of  the  three  years  preceding 
the  award,  and  has  gained  honours  in  the  class  examinations.  The 
prize  is  to  be  awarded  for  practical  research.  The  subject  for  com- 
petition is  to  be  intimated  by  the  council  at  the  commencement  of 
each  triennial  period,  along  with  a  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
prize  is  to  be  awarded. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Oiunge  has  been  for  a  long 

time  extensively  cultivated  in  Japan.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact, 
which,  strange  to  say,  hits  never  been  mentioned  by  writers  who  have 
described  that  country — not  even  by  Siobold.  This  ignorance,  no 
doubt,  was  due  to  the  restrictions  which  the  Japanese  formerly 
placed  upon  foreign  visitors,  and  which  prevented  them  from  obtain- 
ing that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  with  which  (thanks  to 
the  more  sensible  and  liberal  policy  recently  adopted  by  the  Japanese 
Government)  the  rest  of  the  world  is  likely  soon  to  become  familiar. 

Tub  bright  sky-blue   Anemone   apennina  has  been    in  fine 

flower  in  the  open  grounds  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  for 
these  last  ten  days,  also  the  spring  Snowflake,  the  little  early  Squill 
(Scilla  bifolia),  Scopolia  orientalis,  and  the  charming  little  Rhode, 
dendron  pnuoox.  In  frames  at  the  same  establishment  Primula 
verticillata  and  erosa,  Saxifraga  ciliata,  Iberis  sempervirens,  Schizo- 
stylis  coccinea,  various  Cyclamens,  American  Cowslips,  Iris  reticulata, 
tuberosa,  pumila,  persica,  four  varieties  of  Narcissus,  and  Primula 
cortnsoides  amcena  are  all  in  full  flower. 

DfBING  the  violent  storm  which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  last 

December,  a  remarkable  tree  was  blown  down  and  destroyed.  This 
was  a  common  Horse  Chestnut,  forming  one  of  a  plantation  of  these 
trees  which  was  made  in  the  park  of  the  Chilteau  de  Berc}'  in  the 
year  1600.  It  was,  consequently,  272  years  old,  at  the  least,  when 
it  jjcrished,  yet,  during  the  previous  summer,  it  had  exhibited  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  would  probably  have  lived  many  years  longer, 
had  its  roots  possessed  a  more  tenacious  hold  of  the  soil,  the  trunk 
(which  was  nearly  6  feet  in  diameter)  being  comparatively  sound. 
Most  of  the  ground  which  formed  this  ancient  park  is  now  built  over, 
and  the  old  tree,  in  its  fall,  crushed  the  storehouse  of  a  wine  merchant, 
causing  him  a  loss  of  more  than  thirty  hogsheads  of  wine. 

The   Horticultural  Society   of   Seine-et.Oise   will   hold    au 

exhibition  at  Versailles  during  the  last  two  days  of  next  May  and  the 
Ist  of  June,  open  to  all  gardeners,  amateur  and  professional.  No 
manufactures  will  be  exhibited  except  such  as  have  a  direct  relation 
to  horticulture.  Exhibitors  may  compete  in  any  of  the  109  classes 
which  are  comprised  under  the  following  general  heads : — New  plants 
introduced,  plants  raised  from  seed,  good  culture,  hot-house,  temperate 
house,  open-air,  plants  in  peat  soil,  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  fruit,  objects 
of  art  and  manufactures  relating  to  horticulture.  All  matters  to  be 
exhibited  must  be  located  in  their  proper  places  in  the  pavilion  of 
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the  exhibition,  at  the  exhibitors'  expense,  not  later  than  six  o'clock 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  28.  The  jury  will  asaemblo  on  the  29th  of 
May,  at  ten  p.m.,  in  the  grounds  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Castor.oil  Plant  is  now  cultivated  in  California,  and  an 

average  crop  of  400  lbs.  of  oil  to  the  acre  is  obtained. 

We  have   just  received  the  fifteenth  edition  of  Mr.  Rivers's 

"  Orchard  House." 

We  leara  that  a  weeping  form  of  that  fine  American  tree,  the 

Hemlock  Spruce,  has  recently  originated  in  New  York.  It  droops,  it 
is  said,  nearly  as  much  as  the  Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow. 

We   understand  that    the   business  of   hot-water    engineer 

hitherto  carried  on  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Truss,  Friar  Street,  S.E.,  has  been 
converted  into  a  company,  called  "The  Patent  Pipe  and  Boiler 
Foundry  Company  (Limited)." 

• It  has  been  ascertained   that   the   acreage  under   Flax   in 

Ireland  last  year  was  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  1872  ;  bnt  there  was 
an  increased  yield  of  38  per  cent.,  and,  with  moderately  good 
weather,  the  crop  would  have  compared  favourably  with  the  highest 
ever  obtained  in  that  country. 

M.  Leon   Sisley,  wi'iting  from  Japan  on  the    17th    of  last 

November,  states  that  the  fruit  crop  of  the  Diospyros  Kaki  or 
Date  Plum  was  at  that  date  nearly  all  gathered  in.  This  intelli. 
gence  is  not  a  little  surprising,  as,  even  in  the  warm  parts  of  France, 
the  Diospyros  does  not  mature  its  fruit  before  the  end  of  December. 

AiV  American  has  made  an  experiment   with  the  view  of 

ascertaining  how  far  soil  is  protected  from  cold  by  snow.  For  four  suc- 
cessive winter  days,  there  being  4  inches  of  snow  on  a  level,  he  found 
the  average  temperature  immediately  above  the  snow  14°  below  zero ; 
immediately  beneath,  W  above  zero  ;  and  under  a  drift  2  fact  deep, 
27°  above  zero. 

M.  B.  Verlot,  the  distinguished  director  of  the  herbaceous 

depai'tment  in  the  Jarilin  Oes  Pinnies  at  Paris,  has  just  published  an 
interesting  and  instructive  book  on  Alpine  plants,  a  work  for  which 
his  long  experience  as  a  collector  of  these  plants  has  specially 
qualified  him.  It  forms  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  320  pages, 
illustrated  with  150  colom-ed  plates,  and  78  wood-cuts.  We  shall 
give  a  more  detailed  account  of  it  in  a  future  number. 

We  learn  that  a  series  of  gi'and  national  Flower  and  Fruit 

Shows  are  to  be  held  in  the  grounds  connected  with  the  Dublin 
Industrial  Exhibition  Palace,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
September,  and  November  next.  Schedules  of  prizes  have  been 
issued,  and  the  dates  fixed  for  holding  the  shows  are  June  11th  and 
12th ;  July  2nd  and  3rd  (the  Grand  National  Rose  Show)  ;  September 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  ;  and  November  19th,  20th,  and  21st. 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  (says  a  corre3])ondent  of  the  Daily  Newn) 

into  what  a  state  the  Vatican  Gardens  have  fallen.  One  might  almost 
imagine  oneself  in  a  forest.  Even  those  parts  which  are  mostly 
frequented  by  the  Pope  are  completely  neglected.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  little  artifice  in  all  this.  The  staff  of  gardeners  was  very 
large  previous  to  the  20th  of  September,  1870 ;  but  since  that  date 
many  have  been  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  his  Holiness  could  not 
afford  to  retain  their  services.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  the 
churches  and  all  the  other  dependencies  of  the  Vatican. 

M.  J.  B.  Weber,    the    Director   of  the  Botanic    Garden  at 

Dijon,  considers  the  Potato-disease  to  be  qnite  analogous  to  the 
Oidium  of  the  Vine,  and  believes  that  it  may  be  successfully  combated 
in  the  same  manner,  i.  c,  by  sulphur  dusting.  He  has  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  from  the  fact  that  some  rows  of  Potatoes  which  were 
planted  close  to  a  Vine  trellis,  and  had  received  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur  with  which  the  Vines  were  dusted,  exhibited  no  signs  of  the 
disease,  while  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  which  was  oat  of  range  of 
the  sulphur,  suffered  severely  from  it,  nearly  one-fourth  being  rotten 
in  a  month  after  they  were  gathered.  The  leaves  on  the  plants  on 
which  the  sulphur  had  fallen  continued  green  and  unspotted  up  to  the 
time  when  the  crop  was  taken  up,  and  in  three  rows  M.  Weber  did 
not  discover  a  single  diseased  tuber. 


Tlie  "  Kibble"  Conservatory. — The  erection  of  this  structure 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  is  progressing  apace, 
and  the  present  idea  is  that  it  will  be  opened  to  the  public  about  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  of  May  next.  That  it  will  form  an  addition  of 
mark  to  the  public  exhibitions  of  Glasgow  is  an  indisputable  fact. 
Opportunity  has  been  taken  to  enlarge  it  in  several  important  direc- 
tions, and  generally  to  adapt  it  to  its  new  situation  and  new  uses. 
From  the  front  door,  which  faces  the  west,  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
structure  is  a  distance  of  full  240  feet.  The  first  door  on  the  right, 
after  entering  by  the  front,  leads  into  a  room  to  be  devoted  to  the 
display  of  interesting  models  and  relics  ;  a  corresponding  room  on  the 
left,  of  the  same  dimensions — 50  by  25  feet — being  used  as  the  "  Moss 
house,"  where,  when  completed,  the  visitor  will  be  able  to  realise, 
so  far,  the  poet's  idea  ef  "cool  grot  and  mossy  cell,"  with  all  the 


advantages  that  art  can  add  to  nature.  Passing  onwards,  and 
flanking  a  basin  of  water  24  feet  in  diameter,  are,  to  right  and  left, 
two  spacious  refreshment  rooms,  leaving  which  we  enter  under  the 
great  glass  dome,  150  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet  in  height.  This 
may  be  called  the  grand  reception  saloon  of  the  place,  and  will  form 
a  most  eligible  arena  for  promenade  concerts.  Already  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  casts  of  some  of  the  most  admirable  works  of  sculpture 
that  ancient  and  modem  art,  the  former  especially,  has  produced  ; 
and  many  valuable  plants  also,  tree  Ferns  in  particular,  transported 
from  Coulport,  are  now  disposed  around  the  circle. 


LAW   NOTES. 


the  queen  r.   COWLEY  AND  HUMPHREY. 

This  case  raised  another  of  those  subtle  questions  which  are  constantly 
being  raised  on  the  law  of  stealiu?  or  larceny.  The  prisoners  at  the  last 
winter  assizes  for  the  county  of  Sussex  were  indicted  for  stealing  Onions. 
The  prosecutor,  havins  a  cart  loaded  with  Onions,  met  the  prisoners,  who 
agreed  to  buy  all  the  Onions  at  a  certain  price,  £3  IGs.,  ready  money,  the 
prisoners  saying  "  You  shall  have  your  money  directly  the  Onions  are 
unloaded."  The  Onions  were  accordingly  unloaded  by  the  prosecutor 
and  the  prisoners  together  at  a  place  indicated  by  the  prisoners.  The 
prosecutor  then  asked  for  his  money.  The  prisoners  thereupon  asked  for 
a  bill,  and  the  prosecutor  made  out  a  bill  accordingly.  One  of  the 
prisoners  said  they  must  have  a  receipt  from  the  prosecutor,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  made  a  cross  upon  the  bill,  put  a  penny  postage 
stamp  upon  it,  and  then  said  they  had  a  receipt  and  refused  to  restore  the 
Onions  or  pay  the  price.  The  next  morning  the  prisoners  offered  the 
Onions  for  sale.  The  j ury  convicted  both  prisoners  and  said  they  found  that 
they  never  intended  to  pay  for  the  Onions,  and  that  the  fraud  was  meditated 
by  .both  the  prisoners  from  the  beginning.  The  prisoners'  counsel  insisting 
that  under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  larceny,  the_  learned  Judge 
(Mr.  Justice  Byles)  reserved  the  point.  On  the  case  being  again  stated 
the  prisoners'  counsel  urged  that  it  was  a  case  of  credit,  on  which 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  said  no  doubt  if  credit  was  given  it  could  he  no 
stealing ;  but  the  question  was  whether  credit  was  given.  There  was  no 
agreement  for  credit,  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an  express  agree- 
ment for  ready  money.  In  every  cash  sale  one  act  must  be  done  first — 
the  laying  down  of  the  price,  or  the  li»ying  down  of  the  article ;  but  there 
is  no  real  sale  and  deUvery  tmtil  the  money  is  paid.  The  felony  was 
completed  when  the  prisoners  got  the  Onions,  for  they  got  them  by 
a  trick,  and  meant  to  steal  them.  The  court  therefore  unanimously 
affirmed  the  conviction. 

BROAD  V.   HUXLEY. 

Vice-ChanceUor  Malins  has  delivered  judgment  in  this  case.  The 
plaintiff",  Mr.  Broad,  a  retired  tradesman,  occupies  a  small  leasehold  house 
in  St.  John's  Wood.  The  defendant,  Professor  Huxley,  some  time  since, 
bought  a  house  in  Willow-gardens,  from  which  there  was  a  slight  inclina- 
tion towards  the  plaintiff's  house.  'Last  autumn  Professor  Huxley, 
desiring  to  maJce  a  lawn  in  front  of  his  garden,  proposed  to  raise  the 
ground  a  little  and  drain  it  towards  the  plaintiB"s  house.  The  plaintiff 
complained  that  the  raising  of  the  ground  caused  his  garden  wall  to  bulge, 
that  the  trees  which  Professor  Hirxley  had  planted  darkened  the  plaintitl"s 
house,  and  principally  that,  by  the  system  of  drainage  adopted  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  the  basement  of  plaintiff's  house  had  become  uninhabitable. 
The  Vice-ChanceUor  said  he  was  satisfied  by  the  eridence  that  the 
plaintiff'  had  not  made  out  a  case  for  the  interference  of  the  court,  and 
his  bill  must  be  dismissed  with  costs.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  he  had 
rushed  into  litigation.  The  value  of  the  plaintifl"s  house  was  £700,  and 
this  Utigation  would  cost  him  probably  £500. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Februart  21st. 
Flowers,  which  are  well  supplied  considering  tlie  se.isou,  have  not  altered  in 
kind  since  our  last  report.  Hothouse  produce  is  confined  to  Grapes,  Pines, 
and  a  few  Strawberries,  the  prices  of  which  are  nominal.  Some  capital  St. 
Michael's  Pines  are  again  ofTered,  and  realise  rather  higher  prices  than  those 
(juoted  by  us  last  week. 


PRICES  OF    FEUIT. 


Apples 

C.iljs         

Grapes    hothouse 

Lemons    

Melons,  Spanish 
Oranges    ... 
Pears 
Pine  apples 


half  sieve 
lb. 


...lb. 

100 

each 

100 

per  doz. 

...      lb. 


d. 

8. 

0 

to  5 

0 

2 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

3 

6 

Walnuts    ...        per  100    2 

PRICES   OF   VEGETABLES, 
Asparafjns     per  bundle  10 
Beans.  French    per  100    1 
Beet,  Red 


Broccoli 

Cabbage    ... 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Cole'worts  doz, 

Cucumbers 


doz. 
bundle 
...  doz. 
bunch 
...  doz. 
bundle 
Dunches 
...  each 


Endive       doz.  1 

Fennel        ...         bunch  0 

Garlic         lb.  0 

Herbs          ...         bunch  0 

Horseradish         bundle  3 

Leeks          ...         bunch  0 

Lettuces      ...           8Core  1 

Mushrooms            pottle  1 
Mustard  &  Cress  [punnet    0 

Onions        ...        bushel  2 

pickling            quart  0 

Parsley       doz.  bunches  3 

Parsnips     doz.  0 

Potatoes,  Kidney...  cwt.  10 

Potatoes,  Round  ...  do.  10 

Radishes    doz,  bunches  0 

Salsafy       ...            do.  1 

Scorzonera...per  bundle  0 

Spinach      ...  per  bushel  3 

Tomatoes    ...    perdoz.  1 

Turnips      ...  per  bunch  0 

Seakale      ...per  punnet  1 


s.  d. 


B.  d. 
2     0 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Aet  itsel?  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 

THE    SWEET-SCENTED    POND    WEED. 
(apoxogeton  distacuyon.) 

This  plant  has  been  gi-owing  in  the  pond  of  the  Royal  Botanic 

Gai-den,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  last  40  years,  and  now  forms 

many  large  patches  in  various 
parts  of  it.  the  largest  being  48 
feet  in  circumference.  The  situ- 
ation Tvhere  the  pond  stands,  was 
originally  a  marsh ;  when  it  was 
made,  the  bottom  was  causewayed 

with  stones,  placed  half  an  inch 
apart,  in  order  to  allow  the 
numerous  springs,  peculiar  to 
that  portion  of  land,  freedom  to 
rise  between  them.  The  pond 
varies  from  2  to  5  feet  in  dejith, 
and  the  bottom  i.s  thickly  coated 
with  mud,  arising  from  the  tree 
leaves  which  are  annually  blown 
into  it.  In  this  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  the  Aponogeton 
thrives  well,  and  seeds,  which  are 
abundantly  produced  during  the 
autumn  months,  germinate  freely 
in  the  muddy  bottom.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  numlier  of  springs 
which  exist,  manj'  portions  of  the 
pond  arc  never  coated  with  ice, 
even  during  the  most  severe 
winters.  The  overflow  is  very 
largo,  and  is  never  found  to  vary 
at  any  time  throughout  the  yeai-, 
not  oven  during  very  dry  sum- 
mers. To  these  circumstances 
I  attribute  the  healthy  condition 
of  this  beautiful  jiond  weed,  whicl 
is  indigenous  to  the  Cape  of  GoO( 
Hope.  The  Aponogeton  flowers 
abundantly  every  year,  not  only 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  but  often  diu'ing  the 
winter,  particularly  if  the  weather 
is  at  all  mild.  Plants  of  it  have 
been  sent  from  this  estaljlisli- 
ment  to  many  ponds  throughout 
Great  Britain,  l)ut  in  few  has  it 
Ijeen  successful,  evidently  owing 
to  the  want  of  constant  springs 
bubljling  up  amongst  their  roots, 
which  causes  a  continual  change 
of  water.  Plants  of  it  have, 
however,  succeeded  in  severa 
mill  ponds  where  the  water  is 
kept  warm  by  the  condensed 
steam  constantly  thrown  into 
them. 

James  M'Nab,  Itnt/fi]  Bofrniir  Ganh'n 


The  Sweet-scented  Pond  Weed 


«,  Eilinhiirr/h. 


BRITISH  PLANTS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 
Suggesting,  the  other  day,  to  a  friend  who  is  laying  otit  and 
planting  a  sort  of  semi-wilderness  appendix  to  his  garden 
and  pleasure-gi'ound.  that  he  should  mtroduce  various  plants 
from  the  woods  in  his  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  aquatics  and 
hedgerow-flowers,  a  bystander  remarked  that  in  England 
there  grew  wild  ''  nothing  but  weeds,"  intending  to  imply 
thereby  that  nothing  could  be  found  suitable  in  our  indigenous 
Flora  for  the  ornamentation  of  ground  intended  for  enjoy- 


ment. A  moment's  reflection  showed  plainlv  that  not  only 
are  there  plenty  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  plants  only 
waiting  the  transfer,  but  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
our  existing  garden  favourites  are  genuine  ancient  Britons. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  the  famous  scene  in  Moliere's  comedy 
of  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  where  M.  Jourdain  is  rjuite 
startled  to  find  that  he  has  been  talking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it.  Many  a  gardener  who  looks  com- 
placently on  his  flower-borders  as  constituted,  he  fancies,  of 
the  "rich  and  rare"  from  foreign  countries,  would  be  as 
much  astonished,  perliaps,  were  he  to  enquu-e  carefully  as  to 
the  original  birth-place  of  the  particular  species,  for  it  would 
turn   out  that  many  a  score  of    the  sweetest  and   prettiest 

things  that  are  cherished  and 
tended  so  carefully,  and  that 
never  go  out  of  fashion,  were 
brought,  in  the  first  instance,  out 
of  the  fields  and  groves  of  Old 
England  itself.  That  many  of 
these  garden  inmates  are  no 
longer  to  be  met  with  during  our 
walks  in  the  country  is  quite 
true ;  that  others  were  always 
very  local  and  scarce  is  probably 
true  likewise.  Their  disappear- 
ance from  the  primitive  spots 
is  a  result,  in  no  slight  mea- 
sure, of  the  very  fact  of  the 
institution  and  establishment  of 
gardens ;  since,  in  the  early 
days  of  horticulture,  when  the 
lovers  of  flowers  and  gardens  had 
nothing  at  command  except  the 
native  produce  of  the  soil ;  when 
exotics  were  nearly  unknown, 
and  such  common  things  as  the 
Fuchsia  and  Dahlia  had  two  or 
three  centuries  yet  before  them 
to  "  blush  unseen  "  in  their  re- 
mote abodes  ;  —  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  select  the 
most  enjoyalfle  things  that 
offered,  and  the  roots  of  these 
would  of  course  be  conveyed 
lu-omptly  from  the  wild  habitat 
to  the  conseci-atcd  little  spots 
which  were  the  gardens  of  our 
forefathers,  at  last  almost  to  the 
abolition  of  the  original  home. 
See,  even  at  the  present  day,  how 
hard  it  is  for  many  a  Fern  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  wilderness ! 
If  suitable  for  a  rockery,  or 
wanted  to  complete  a  collection, 
or,  hard  and  sorry  fate,  thought 
saleable  in  the  market-place — 
which  often  means  condemned 
to  be  dried  to  death  in  the  sun, 
and  then  be  thrown  into  the 
dust-heap — not  a  frond  is  let  re- 
main, and  the  locality  becomes  to 
botanists  a  thing  of  the  past. 
How  many  of  the  most  curious 
and  alluring  of  British  plants 
have  in  this  way  (aided  by  the 
obliterating  results  of  drainage,  &c.)  now  become  extinct,  or 
nearly  so,  in  places  where  once  alnmdant !  Witness  the  wild 
English  Lady's  Slipper,  Cy]iripedium  Calceolus,  and  the  yellow 
Saxifrage,  Saxifraga  Hirculus.  Had  the  Primrose,  the  Cow- 
slip, the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  Sweet  Violet,  the  Wallflower, 
Ijeen  less  profuse,  and  less  gifted  with  that  spirited  tenacity  of 
their  ancestral  homes  which  forbids  effacement,  how  certainly 
would  these  too  have  become  botanical  rarities,  and  a  display 
of  their  blossoms  be  a  spectacle  only  in  the  garden.  Happily, 
the  great  majority  of  our  wild-flowers,  like  the  wild-flowers  of 
all  other  countries,  have  got  so  good  a  grip  of  the  paternal 
estate,  that  it  is  not  likely  they  will  ever  become  dispossessed 
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wholly  aud  absolutely.  There  is  always  a  probability,  to  say 
the  least,  of  seeds  lingering  in  the  ground,  or  fragments  of 
rootstocks  Ijiding  their  time,  and  which,  except  where  the 
snrlace  has  been  rendered  wholly  nnlit  for  the  maintenance 
of  plant-life,  will  keep  the  old  tradition  going,  and  float 
everything  forwards  and  onwards. 

With  those  names  just  cited,  before  us,  Lady's-Slippor, 
Cowslip,  Primrose,  &c.,  it  behoves  us  to  be  cautious,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  use  even  of  the  term  "weeds."  Every  iilant 
is  a  weed  somewliere,  if  being  a  weed  means  growing  wild ; 
and  the  botanist  will  insist,  jierhajis.  that  intrinsically  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  weed.  He  will,  at  all  events,  demand 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  evei-y  plant  to  exist  in  the 
place  for  which  nature  designed  it,  and  for  which  its  pecu- 
liarities and  physiognomy  well  adapt  it.  May  not  the  crimson 
Musk  Thistle  upon  the  hillside  hang  out  those  glorious  heads 
of  honied  filagree  which  the  Ijees  quit  so  reluctantly  i'  And 
may  not  the  Ajuga  lift  up  its  lovely  pagodas  of  freckled  blue 
among  the  young  grass  ?  No  one  will  say  nay ;  and  yet 
these  are  only  "  weeds."  It  comes  then  to  this,  that  no  plant 
is  a  "  weed "  naturally,  and  inevitably,  and  universally. 
Through  excessive  multiplication,  in  localities  where  not  wanted, 
a  plant  converts  itself  into  a  weed,  technically  so-called, 
and  then  must  be  exterminated  or  subjugated  by  force;  but 
as  long  as  it  abides  in  its  own  proper  sphere,  it  is  no  more  a 
weed  than  soug-birds  are  vermin,  though  did  they  multiply 
after  the  fashion  of  flies,  or  conduct  themselves  after  the 
manner  of  rats,  the  sweetest  choristers  that  may  be  would 
fall  under  the  same  law,  and  have  to  submit  to  bo  treated  like 
criminals.  A  "  weed,"  to  put  it  briefly,  is  a  flower  growing 
where  not  wanted,  or  wliero  it  hinders  the  profitable  use  of 
the  spot  it  occupies.  Hence,  in  the  Orchid  house,  that 
excpiisite  little  Wood-sorrel  from  the  Mauritius,  with  triple 
leaf  and  golden  corolla,  becomes  a  weed,  as  does  likewise  its 
froqvient  companion,  that  elegant  Acauthaceous  plant  the  Gym- 
nostaohyum  Cumingiauum ;  the  spikes  of  lilac  flowers  which 
this  latter  pi-oduccs  asking  for  it,  in  truth,  a  better  fate  thau 
that  of  Groundsel.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  would  become  "  weeds  " 
if  they  interfered  with  the  Mint  bed  after  notice  to  quit. 

Tried  accordingly  by  this  rule,  the  true  aud  just  one, 
England  possesses  no  larger  proportion  of  weeds  than  do 
other  countries,  and  oven  in  the  arbitrary  and  conventional 
sense  of  the  word,  no  small  proportion  of  the  exotics  imported 
as  flowering  plants  are  every  bit  as  "weedy"  as  the  worst 
that,  upon  that  rather  vague  charge,  might  be  ])ointed  out 
among  our  indigenous  plants.  The  j^leasant  fact,  however, 
and  that  which  we  set  out  to  illustrate,  is  that  our  gardens 
owe  much  of  their  finest  and  most  perennially  delightful 
interest  to  the  presence  of  British  plants — plants  selected  in 
bygone  days  from  amid  the  miscellaneous  fantasy  of  the 
meadows  and  woodlands,  the  cliff,  the  mountain  slope,  and 
the  seashore,  aud  this  because  of  their  excellent  qualities. 
Shameful  would  it  be  -mere  they  ever  to  be  dismissed  from 
their  places,  but  happily  there  is  little  danger,  for  no  one 
who  really  loves  flowers  could  ever  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
refuse  them  at  least  a  corner,  while  many  have  become  so 
thoroughly  established  that  they  would  now  be  missed  almost 
as  much  as  were  they  Geraniums.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
Pansy,  the  Forget-me-not,  and  the  white  Water  Lily  in  the  lake. 
Think  too  what  a  glorious  phalanx  of  shruljs  and  trees  hold  their 
place  in  the  list  of'  natives  !  The  Oak,  the  Beech,  the  Birch, 
the  Holly,  the  Fir,  the  Yew,  the  Mountain  Ash,  the  Gueldres 
Bose  ;  the  Hawthorn  again,  the  Tamarisk,  Ivy,  and  Arbutus. 
Are  these  to  count  as  nothing  ?  So  far  from  it,  let  the  garden, 
the  park,  and  pleasure-ground  be  carefully  aud  thoroughly 
stripped  of  their  country  cousins,  and  though  there  would  be 
plenty  left  to  wonder  at  aud  admire,  it  would  bo  much  the 
same  as  if  Shakespere  were  expelled  our  libraries  and  the 
language  of  cultivated  lips,  or  as  if  the  Plantagenet  Cathedrals 
were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  Goods  Stations. 


PYEAMIDAL  FLOWER  BEDS. 
One  or  two  beds  of  this  kind  are  telling  objects  in  any  garden, 
however  small — not  only  in  those  of  the  severely  formal  style, 
but  also  in  places  where  nature  has  been  more  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  arrangement.      When  well  done  they  have  the 


ap])earanccof  largo  cono-shaped  plants,  some  Gfect  in  diameter 
and  as  mucli  in  height.  Both  leaves  and  flowers  arc  presented 
to  the  line  of  sight ;  there  is  (■onse((uently  not  so  much  glare 
to  dazzle  one's  eyes  as  wlien  the  beds  are  all  tniijied  to  a  flat 
surface.  Such  licds  associate  well  with  masses  of  slirnljs  on 
grass  wherever  it  is  desiraiilc  to  introduce  colour  to  brighten 
up  sombre  foliage ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  legitimate 
way  of  using  them,  althougli  I  enijiloy  them  with  good  effect 
to  break  the  formality  and  sameness  produced  by  bcds'of  low- 
growiug  |ilants.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  plants  do  well  under 
this  kind  of  treatment ;  Coleus  Vorschaffeltii  es]jecially  comes 
out  with  that  jicculiarl}'  rich  metallic  lustre  that  this  plant 
assumes  imder  favoui'able  conditions.  I  have  often  heard  it 
remarkeil  by  visitors  that  they  must  take  a  great  deal  of 
water,  but  tliey  really  do  not ;  for  when  the  beds  arc  built  up 
all  the  interstices  are  filled  in  with  moss,  and  this  keeps  the 
soil  moist  and  cool.  They  are  easily  made,  and,  as  they  are 
altogether  above  the  surface,  there  is  no  jjreparation  of  site 
required.  Beds  of  this  kind  can  be  made  of  any  size,  but  the 
most  suitable  is  aljout  G  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same 
in  height.  Strike  a  circle  of  the  desired  size  on  the  grass ;  the 
turf  may  bo  taken  up  and  used  elsewhere.  With  a  crowbar 
make  holes  rouiul  the  circumference  of  the  circle  1  foot  apart, 
and  about  8  inches  deep.  This  will  give  eighteen  spaces,  and 
will  consequently  I'equire  eighteen  stakes  about  I5  inch  in 
diameter — nine  of  these  to  be  7  feet  long,  and  the  i-emainder 
4  feet  6  inches  long.  Insert  the  thick  ends  of  the  stakes  in 
the  holes  previously  made  round  the  circle,  taking  a  long  one 
and  a  short  one  alternately.  Build  up  a  cono-shaped  mass  of 
clay  or  strong  adhesive  loam  in  the  centre  of  the  cii'cle,  about 
■1.  feet  in  diameter  aud  4-  feet  0  inches  in  height,  and  lam  it 
togethoi'  firmly  to  prevent  settling ;  then  diuw  the  stakes  in  at 
the  top,  and  secure  them  with  thin  wu'c  to  a  strong  wire  ring 
6  inches  in  diameter,  sawing  off  afterwards  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  stakes.  Run  a  wire  also  round  the  tojjs  of  the  short 
stakes,  so  as  to  brace  all  together,  and  the  framework  is  then 
completed.  Having  secui-ed  a  bundle  or  two  of  straw,  damped 
it,  and  drawn  it  out  straight,  commence  planting  the  bed  by 
laying  small  liandfuls  of  straw  just  inside  the  stalces,  and  then 
a  layer  of  soil  in  the  bottom  ;  aud  the  first  row  of  plants  may 
lie  ])laced  about  3  or  4  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  so  on  till 
the  top  is  reached ;  a  layer  of  soil,  and  then  a  row  of  plants 
placed  hoi'izoutally,  finishing  off  with  one  strong  plant  in  the 
centre  at  the  top.  The  thin  seam  of  straw  keeps  the  soil  from 
running  out,  and  when  all  is  finished  cut  off  with  the  shears 
the  few  loose  straws  that  stick  out,  and  fill  in  all  the  little 
cracks  with  moss.  As  the  work  jjroceeds,  make  all  firm,  to 
prevent  settling.  Good  soil  should  be  used  for  this  purpose ; 
wo  generally  use  the  soil  that  has  doiie  duty  for  Cucumbers 
and  Melons  the  previous  year.  The  erection  of  these  beds  is 
not  the  formidable  job  the  uninitiated  might  imagine  from 
reading  my  somewhat  prolix  statement.  No.  1  pots,  filled  in 
this  way  with  the  sui-j^lus  bedding  plants,  are  very  effective 
for  standing  about  terraces  where  there  are  large  breadths  of 
bare  gravel.  I  don't  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  it  takes 
a  considerable  number  of  plants  to  ]5lant  one  of  these  beds 
eff'ectively  ;  but  they  are  generally  much  admired,  even  by 
those  who  lose  no  opjiortunity  of  railing  against  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  gi'oupmg  together  masses  of  bright  coloursunrelioved 
Ijy  foliage.  E.  Hobday. 

WINTER  ASPECTS  OP  VEGETATION  IN  MADEIRA. 

The  spring  flowers  of  Madeira  are  succeeded  by  those  of 
summer,  those  of  autumn,  and  those  of  winter  without  inter- 
ruption;  and  among  the  latter  the  Rose  reigns  still  supreme. 
The  Queen  of  scented  flowers  is  there  what  our  florists 
technically  term  in  regard  to  a  special  division  of  the  varieties, 
a  yjerpetual — a  true  perjjetual — for  it  not  only  flowers  late 
into  the  autumn,  like  the  "Perpetuals"  of  our  English  gardens, 
but  all  through  the  winter  division  of  the  year.  A  writer  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Challenger,  now  on  an  interesting 
voyage  of  scientific  discovery,  sends  home  a  glowing  account 
of  the  gardens,  and  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  island  of  Madeira  during  the  present  month  of  February; 
and  though  filled,  as  ho  must  have  been,  with  thoughts 
relating  to  scientific  matters,  he  could  not  resist — when  tho 
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vessel  anchored  off  Funcbal,  the  attractions  of  the  verdure  and 
flowers  of  Madeira,  as  they  revealed  themselves  to  him — filling 
his  jouimal  of  that  day's  impressions  with  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  beauties  of  terrestrial  vegetation  that  suddenly  burst 
upon  bis  sight  in  that  lovely  island,  as  he  saw  them  on  the  3rd 
of  February  last.  Delightful  and  striking,  says  the  writer,  were 
those  first  impressions  after  coming  from  the  monotonous  sea, 
of  the  luxuriant  gardens  of  Madeira,  gay  with  flowering  plants 
and  high  cultivation  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  up  the  mountain 
sides,  almost  to  their  very  summits.  *' Nature  here  exhibits 
herself,"  we  are  told,  with  such  varied  charms  that  imagination 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  lovelier  scene.  A  ramble  on  sliore 
through  some  of  the  gardens  in  which  the  plants,  though 
not  exactly  in  midsummer,  were  in  a  high  state  of  luxuriant 
development,  proved  that  it  was  not  the  haze  of  distance  that 
"  lenu  enchantment  to  the  view,"  but  that  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance developed  new  beauties,  which,  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
required  a  nearer  inspection.  There  were  abundance  of  sweet- 
smelling  Roses,  blooming  Oleanders,  and  Agaves  more  than 
40  feet  high;  and  a  vast  profusion  of  the  shining  green 
foliage  of  Camellias ;  with  Cypresses,  Laurels,  Myrtles,  sweet 
Magnolias,  and  Fuchsias ;  together  with  Banana,  Sugar  Cane, 
Coffee  shrubs,  Mangroves,  and  Pomegranates ;  and  also  the 
fine  masses  of  foliage  of  grand  Chestnut  trees  and  Planes, 
which  appear  to  be  evergreen  in  that  soft  climate. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  delicious  tem- 
perature, the  vegetation  of  Madeira  is  subject  to  occasional 
drawbacks,  in  the  shape  of  incidental  plant  diseases,  such  as 
that  with  which  the  Vine  has  been  recently  visited  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  In  Madeira,  indeed,  that  scourge  of  vine- 
yards seems  to  have  been  far  more  severe  than  in  less 
favoured  climates,  insomuch  that  after  its  first  appearance, 
in  1852,  its  progi*ess  was  so  rapid  and  fatal  that  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  vineyards,  from  which  the  celebrated  wine 
was  obtained  of  the  highest  qualities  and  in  the  largest 
quantities,  have  been  either  entirely  destroyed  or  rendered 
utterly  valueless.  The  destruction  has,  in  fact,  been  so  com- 
plete that  the  Sugar  Cane  has  been  tried  with  considerable 
success  as  a  commercial  substitute  for  the  Yine;  and  two  large 
factories  have  been  established  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  workmen  are  employed  in  sugar  mak- 
ing. The  February  weather  of  the  present  year  is  described  as 
lovely :  the  wild  fiowers  as  well  as  garden  flowers  being  every- 
where in  bloom.  Wlien  one  thinks  of  these  attractions  within 
a  pleasant  yacht-sail  of  Enghsh  ports,  how  is  it  that  we  take  no 
advantage  of  the  near  proxuuity  of  an  available  summer  so 
close  at  hand  during  the  depths  of  our  frigid  winter?  How  is 
it  that  those  who  are  devoted  to  gardens,  and  who,  when  the 
frosty  seal  of  cold  has  been  set  upon  them,  and  nipping  winds 
have  rendered  their  charms  all  but  inaccessible  to  any  but  very 
robust  lovers,  blindly  hasten  to  London  to  seek  forgetfulness, 
in  a  round  of  uncongenial  society,  of  the  pleasures  of  which  they 
are  deprived  ?  How  strange  it  is  that,  instead  of  seeking  the 
sooty  retreat  of  a  stuffy  house  in  May  Fair,  they  do  not  pur- 
chase a  bright  sunny  villa  in  Madeira,  and  there  pass  the 
months  of  the  year  that  are  so  dreary  in  England  !  By  this 
temporary  change  of  residence  garden  lovers  would  secure  a 
continuous  interest  ui  their  horticultural  pursuits  without  the 
monotony  of  a  perennial  summer  in  England,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  The  vegetation  of  Madeira  would  contrast 
pleasantly  with  that  of  Great  Britain  by  means  of  the  semi- 
tropical  character  of  many  plants  and  trees  which  grow 
robustly  there,  while  they  can  only  be  cultivated  under  glass 
with  us.  With  the  advantage  of  the  great  advances  recently 
made  in  English  horticulture,  a  much  greater  variety  of  plants 
might  be  established  in  Madeira  than  are  at  present  in  cultiva- 
tion there.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  noble"  plants  so 
exquisitely  figured  in  the  "  Flora  Gra^ca  "  would  thrive  luxuri- 
antly in  that  climate — and  what  glorious  gardens  they  would 
make ! — while  many  others,  also  requiring  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  Greece,  would  superadd  the  charm  of 
a  semi-tropical  vegetation  without  the  cultivator  having  to 
endure  the  serious  drawback  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  tlieir 
native  climate.  Madeira  possesses,  in  fact,  one  of  those  happy 
temperatures  in  which  the  plants  of  both  hot  and  cold  climates 
thrive  almost  ecjually  well. 

Still  a  little  nearer  home  jirc  fhe  Azores — an  island  group 


nearly  as  attractive  in  climate  and  aspect  as  Madeira,  the 
island  of  St.  Michael  presenting  landscapes  of  exc(uisite  beauty, 
though  its  winters  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  us  equable  as 
those  of  Madeira.  Farther  south,  but  still  within  a  few  days' 
steam  or  sail  of  England,  lie  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  gentle 
slopes  of  which  most  channing  retreats  might  be  built,  and 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  plantations,  beautiful  throughout  the 
winter,  to  which  we  might  retire  in  the  season  of  our  British 
snows  and  frosts,  and,  leaving  the  robin  and  the  thrush,  our  only 
feathered  songsters  in  winter,  enjoy  the  cheerful  sight  of  those 
])i-etty  yellow  finches  which  have  taken  the  name  of  their' island 
homes  by  which  they  are  so  Avell  known  iu  England,  but  only 
as  cage-birds,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  our  winters.  We 
can  never,  in  our  climate,  see  them  flitting  like  flashes  of 
yellow  light  among  the  trees  and  bushes  of  our  English 
gardens  as  we  might  in  shrubberies  established  round  English 
homes  in  the  Canaries.  This  change  of  residence  for  the 
winter  months  might,  judging  of  it  in  the  presence  of  a  coal 
famine  which  may  be  of  long  continuance,  prove  a  vast  eco- 
nomy to  certain  classes  dependent  upon  a  fixed  income,  and  so 
tend  to  a  great  increase  of  comfort  combined  with  a  decreased 
expenditure.  '  H. 

Climbing  Tropaeolum.s. — Cold,  bare,  and  formal  masses  of 
shrubs  look  none  the  worse  for  a  little  lighting.up  during  the  summer 
monthslby  means  of  flowers  of  various  kinds.  Few  things  are  so 
acceptable  for  this  purpose  as  the  climbing  forms  of  the  Tropa3olum, 
such  as  Lobbiannm  and  Canariense ;  and  if  a  few  seeds  of  these  be 
dropped  into  the  ground  just  behind  any  dense,  stiff.growing  shrubs, 
they  will  soon  grow  and  attach  their  young  shoots  to  them,  and  then 
run  about  and  flower  with  great  freedom.  Especially  are  the  small- 
flowered  and  more  refined  forms  of  the  Lobbianum  section  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  nothing  without  support,  and  yet  do  not 
grow  with  that  degree  of  coarseness  that  characterises  the  commoner 
kinds.  If  the  seeds^are  sown  behind  the  shrubs,  and  as  the  plants 
grow  the  shoots  are  somewhat  informally  brought  over  towards  the 
spectator,  the  effect  is  greatly  enhanced,  as  the  flowers  are  better 
drawn  up  to  meet  the  eye.  The  more  varied, the  colours  used,  the 
better.  At  no  time  need  these  creepers  look  unsightly,  as  at  the 
only  possible  period  of  destruction — that  is,  with  the  early  autumn 
frosts — they  can  soon  be  pulled  off  the  shrubs  and  transferred  to  the 
rubbish  heap  ;  and  if  the  amount  of  growth  has  not  been  too  abun- 
dant, the  shrubs  will  be  but  little  the  worse  for  their  summer  dressing. 
Once  get  a  good  plant,  and  it  can  be  easily  maintained  from  year  to 
year  by  self-sown  seed.  Deep  digging  amongst  shrubs  should  be 
emphatically  eschewed  ;  the  surface  should  only  be  slightly  pointed 
with  a  fork,  or  kept  free  from  weeds  with  the  hoe. — A.  D. 

Herbaceous  Plants  for  Smoky  Districts,— Will  you  kindly 
give  me  a  list  of  herbaceous  plants  that  will  thrive  in  a  smoky  dis- 
trict ? — An  Original  Subscriber,  Leeds.  [The  following  will 
answer  your  purpose,  viz. : — 


Acanthus 

latifoUus 

longifolius 

spinoBissimus 
Achillea 

Eupatorium 

Ptarmica,  fl,  pi. 
Anemone 

angulosa 

apennina 

corouaria 

fulgens 

japonica 

sylvestris 
Asclepias 
Aster 

Amelias 

1 86  vis 

Novaj  Angliae 

Kovi  Belgii 

pyrenaeus 

Reevesi 

tuxbinellus 

versicolor 
Baptisia 
Callirhoe 
Calystegia 

dahurica 
Campanula  invars 
Centranthus 
Coreopis 

lanceolata 
Coronilla 

niontana 
Corydalis 

nbbilis 
Delphinium  in  fliie 
variety 


Dicentra 

eximia 

spectabilis 
Dictanmus 

Fraxinella 
Dodecatheon 

Meadia 
E  chin  ops 

ruthenicus 
Epilobium 

anguRtifolium 
Erigeron 

speciosum 
Erodium 

Manescavi 
Eryngium 

alpinum 

amethystinum 
Funkia 

gi-andiflora 

Sieboldi 
Galega 
Gentiana 

Andrcwsii 
Geraniiuu 

Lambertianum 

sanguineum 

striatum 
Gypsophila 

panicutata 
Hedywarum, 
Helleljorus 

niger     and 
vara. 
Hemerocallis 

flava 

graiuinea 


its 


Iris  in  vars. 
Lathyrus 

graudiflonis 

latifolius 

rotundifoliua 
Linum 

fla\nim 

narbonnense 

perenno 
Lupinus 

polvphyllus 
Lychnis 

Viscaria 
Lythrum 

Salicaria  roseura 
Monarda 

didyma 
CE  no  til  era 

macrocarpa 

marginata 

speciosa 
Orobus 

vernus 
Pjeonia   in    great 

variety 
Papaver 

bracteatum 

latoritium 

orientale 
Fhlomis 

herba-veuti 
Phlox  in  vars. 
Physostegia 

imbricata 

Virginian  a 
Plumbago 

Lurpentte 


Polygonum 

cuspidatum 
Pyrethrum 

carneum 
Ranunculus 

ampJexicauIis 
■  spicatus 
Rudbeckia 

hirta 

speciosa 
Saponaria 

ocymoides 
Saxifraga 

corditolia 

crassifolia 
Scutellaria 

alpina 
Sedum 

kamtschaticum 

spectabile 
Silene 

alpestiis 

Schafta 
Spir»a 

palmata 

venusta 
Statice 

latitolia 
Sympyaudra 

pendula 
Symphytum 

bohemicum 

caucasicum 
Trades  cantia 
Tritoma 
Troll  iua 

uapolUfolius 
Yevojiica  in  yay  ,J 
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MOVEMENT  OP  THE  RAP. 
Mr.  CiiAMNEv's  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  in  plants  (see  p.  142)  is  exceedingly  well  put,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  the  mechanical  filling  up  of 
the  empty  vessels  in  the  plant  with  sap,  by  the  action  of  the 
root,  must  gradually  cause  it  to  ascend ;  the  point,  too,  where 
his  theory  seems  of  value  is  the  explanation  it  supplies  of  the 
ascent  of  the  sap  previous  to  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves ;  for 
that  it  must  have  ascended  to  supply  the  bursting  buds  with 
nourishment  is  plain,  and  the  sucking  or  evaporating  power 
of  the  leaves  was  not  there  to  draw  it  up.  I  welcome  his 
suggestion  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
whole  process,  but  that  his  mechanical  power  does  not  do  it 
all  or  even  the  main  part  is  plain  from  the  experiments 
tried  by  Mr.  Spencer  Herbert  and  Prof.  M'Nab,  and  which 
can  easily  be  repeated  by  any  one.  Their  experiments  were 
conducted  in  this  way  : — A  twig  bearing  a  number  of  leaves 
was  cut,  and  its  stem  plunged  in  a  glass  jar  containing  water 
coloured  by  magenta,  and  the  leaves  were  then  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  Mr.  Chamney's 
mechanical  explanation  was  the  sole  one  of  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  and  the  leaves  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  whether  by 
evaporation,  or,  more  figuratively,  by  pumping  it  up,  then, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  sap  must  have  stood  still,  for 
the  bottom  of  his  clo.sed  vessel  was  out,  the  roots  were  gone 
— no  more  sap  could  be  poured  in  to  keep  the  ascent  going. 
Indeed,  on  the  same  mechanical  principles  on  which  he  rests, 
the  sap  in  the  twig  ought  to  have  run  out  by  force  of  gravity, 
but  we  know  that  it  never  does  in  such  a  case.  It  is  never 
the  twig  cut  off  that  bleeds  ;  it  is  the  branch  from  which  it  is 
taken.  But  more  than  that,  in  the  experiments  in  question 
the  sap  must  have  continued  to  rise  in  the  twig,  for  present  I3' 
the  raagenta-coloured  liquid  began  to  rise  in  it,  and  the  longer 
the  twig  remained  in  it  the  higher  it  rose.  As  I  say,  it  was 
sucked  up  by  the  leaves,  and  a  considera,ble  portion  of  the 
most  interesting  observations  during  the  experiments  were 
how  far  it  ascended,  by  what  vessels  it  ascended,  and  more 
particularly  in  relation  to  this  point,  how  the  ascent  was 
observed  to  be  feebler  and  feebler  as  each  twig  was  furnished 
with  fewer  leaves,  until  in  those  twigs  which  were  deprived  of 
leaves  altogether  it  was  found  to  have  almost  entirely  ceased ; 
and  I  believe  if  the  experiment  had  been  carried  a  step 
further,  and  the  twig  deprived  also  of  its  bark,  the  ascent 
would  have  ceased  absolutely  and  entirely. 

Mr.  Chamney  will  see,  too.  that  without  this  machinery  of 
the  leaves  he  could  not  get  quit  of  the  large  quantity  of  water 
constantly  drawn  in  by  the  roots  and  contained  in  the  sap — 
that  water  is  not  needed  for  the  solid  constituents  of  the  plant. 
It  has  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  is,  in  truth,  got  rid  of  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  I  think  these  facts  will 
convince  him  that  the  leaves  do  perform  an  important  function 
analogous  to  pumping  or  sucking,  and  I,  on  my  part,  am 
willing  to  admit  that  the  preliminary  filling  of  the  pipes,  so 
as  to  start  what  we,  for  analogy's  sake,  may  call  the  action  of 
the  piston  of  the  leaves,  is  probably  achieved  in  the  way  he 
so  well  explains. 

We  must  always  remember  that  nature  rarely  works  by 
single  action.  In  her  operations  there  are  usually  several 
processes  going  on  at  the  same  time,  or  consecutively  dove- 
tailing into  and  mutually  facilitating  the  progress  of  each 
other,  and  perfecting  and  securing  the  harmonious  relation  of 
the  different  parts  of  one  great  whole.  No  one  explanation, 
therefore,  is  likely  ever  to  satisfy  all  the  difficulties  of  any 
phenomenon,  and  it  is  the  great  advantage  of  such  discussions 
as  this  that  they  bring  to  bear  upon  their  subject  the  powers 
of  diSercnt  minds,  that  see  things  from  different  points  of 
view.  A.  M. 


BAMBOOS. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Central  Horticultural  Society,  held 
December  12,  1872,  M.  A.  Riviere  detailed  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  various  species  of  Bamboos  which  are  cultivated  iu  the 
State  Gardens  of  the  Hamma  at  Algiers.  As  tliese  huge  Grasses 
seldom  flower,  it  is,  he  remarked,  always  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
species  in  gardens  ;  accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  discover  some 


characteiistics  by  which  the  various  species  might  bo  recogniBcd 
with  certainty  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  usually  seen. 
In  the  first  jjlace,  with  respect  to  the  jiei-iod  at  which  their  yearly 
growth  commences,  he  divided  the  genus  into  two  gioups,  viz.,  kinds 
which  run  at  the  root,  and  those  which  do  not.  The  species  of  the 
first  gi-oup  Ijegin  their  annual  growth  in  spring,  as  early  as  A])ril, 
while  those  of  the  second  gioup  do  not  commence  to  vegetate  until 
summer,  the  young  shoots  not  ajjpcaring  overgi'ound  before  July, 
when  they  gi'ow  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  some  of  them  attaining 
a  height  of  from  65  to  70  feet  before  the  end  of  September.  The 
young  stem,  at  its  first  appearance  overgi-ound,  is  conical  in  shape, 
and  is  covered  with  large  sheaths,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  is 
seen  the  rudimentary  leaf ;  the  inside  of  the  sheath,  at  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  rudimentary  leaf,  is  marked  by  a  transverse  pro. 
minence,  more  or  less  apparent,  which  forms  the  ligula.  An  attentive 
study  of  these  sheaths  revealed  striking  differences  characteristic  of 
different  species.  In  the  larger  species  they  are  of  such  large  size,  and 
so  firm  in  textm'C,  that  the  workmen  in  the  Hamma  make  with  them 
very  handsome  hand-screens,  the  handles  of  which  are  made  of  the 
stem  of  the  black  Bamboo.  These  hand-screens  (of  which  M.  Riviero 
exhibited  several  specimens)  are  jiainted  in  a  very  ornamental 
manner.  As  the  ])lants  increase  in  height,  the  sheaths  become 
separated  from  each  other,  in  proportion  as  the  distance  increases 
between  the  joints  of  the  stem;  and,  in  the  greater  number  of 
sjiecies,  they  soon  become  loose  at  their  base  and  fall  off  ;  in  many 
of  the  species,  however,  they  generally  remain  until  the  axillary 
buds  are  well  grown  and  push  them  off.  This  is  particularly  oljservable 
in  B.  stricta,  B.  Simonii,  and  in  Arundinaria  verticillata.  A  distin. 
guishing  characteristic  has  thus  been  established  by  M.  Riviere  in 
the  caducous  or  permanent  nature  of  the  sheaths.  The  shajie  of  the 
sheaths  forms  another  distinctive  mark.  In  B.  arundinacea  the  sheath 
is  broadly-oval,  almost  round,  very  large,  with  the  ligule  entire, 
and  auricled.  Another  species  (B.  Hookeriana)  which  very  much 
resembles  and  is  often  confounded  with  B.  arundinacea,  differs  from 
it  in  having  much  smaller  sheaths  of  an  oval-deltoid  shape,  with  a 
pectinate  ligule  and  a  lance-shaped  limb.  B.  vulgaris  (known  also  as 
B.  distorta  and  B.  Thouarsii)  has  large  sheaths,  more  broad  than 
long,  of  a  triangular  shape,  vvith  rounded  auricles  at  the  base  of 
the  broad,  triangular,  acuminate  leaf.  B.  Mitis,  which  at  Algiers 
makes  a  growth  of  over  50  feet  during  the  month  of  June,  has  large, 
ol)long,  spotted  sheaths,  sometimes  20  to  24  inches  long  and  4  to 
5  inches  broad,  surrounded  by  a  small  linear-lance-shaped  leaf. 
B.  aurea  and  B.  viridi-glaucescens  are  often  taken  one  for  the  other ; 
but  the  first  has  sheaths  of  an  oblong,  almost  elliptical  shape,  obtuse, 
and  surmounted  by  a  long  linear  leaf,  while  B.  viridi-glaucescens 
has  lance-shaped  sheaths,  narrowed  almost  from  their  liase  into  a 
very  long  point,  and  terminating  in  a  very  small  linear  leaf.  The 
two  last-named  kinds  may  also  be  distinguished  by  their  intemodes 
(or  spaces  between  the  joints),  which  in  B.  aurea  are  short  and 
swollen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  but  are  all  elongated  and  equal 
in  B.  viridi-glaucescens.  M.  Riviere  added  that  the  opinion  that 
a  Bamboo  dies  as  soon  as  it  has  matured  its  seeds  is  altogether 
wrong,  his  own  experience  being  that  the  rhizomes  of  these  plants 
continue  to  live,  and  send  up  fresh  stems  the  following  season. 


THE  ELDER  TREE. 
A  WELL-DEVELOPEDj  full-grown  Elder  Tree,  ornamented  with  about  a 
tbousand  of  its  enonnous  creamy-white  cymes,  seen  at  a  distance, 
is  a  noble  object,  and  of  this  tree  there  are  many  varieties,  such 
as  the  gold,  silver.  Parsley-leaved,  round-leaved,  green-fruited,  white- 
fruited,  and  other  sorts.  It  is  not,  however,  of  its  beautj-,  but  of  its 
utility  I  am  now  about  to  speak.  As  a  nurse,  it  is  about  the  hardiest 
tree  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  places  where  the  west  wind 
blows  for  about  thirteen  months  in  the  year,  and  where  even  common 
Gorse  looks  as  if  it  were  rolled.  Elders  will  grow  and  thrive,  and 
anybody  about  to  start  a  plantation  in  such  places  would  do  well,  as 
a  prep.iratory  step,  to  plant  the  ground  in  the  interior  thinly  over 
with  Elder  bushes,  but  as  thickly  as  possible  along  the  margin,  espe- 
cially on  the  windward  side.  This  skeleton  plantation  of  Elder,  filled 
in  with  timber  trees,  will  have  a  massive  and  telling  effect.  No  plant 
grows  so  rapidly  as  young  Elder,  or  so  slow  when  it  is  old.  Elder 
wnll  also  withstand  sea  breezes  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  any 
other  shi'ub  or  tree.  On  the  dreary,  sandy  wastes  at  Formby,  in 
Lancashire,  where  the  shore  is  covered  with  wrecks  and  the  wind 
nearly  always  blows  a  hurricane,  may  be  seen  a  large,  solitary  Elder 
tree,  conspicuous  for  a  mile  in  every  direction,  growing  in  the  dry 
sand,  defying  the  tempest,  and  seeming  as  much  at  home  as  the 
"tannin,"  amidst  the  blocks  of  "bleak,  grey  granite,"  as  described 
by  Byron.  No  other  tree  or  shrub  mil  grow  in  the  shade,  or  stand 
the  drip  of  trees  better  than  the  Elder.  In  woods,  the  darkest  and 
gloomiest  spots  may  be  made  cheerful  and  lively  by  means  of  the 
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Elder,  planted  freely.  As  cover  in  woods  and  plantations,  where 
little  else  would  live,  keepers  used,  in  winter,  to  dibble  in  cuttings 
of  Elder  in  all  bare,  naked  places,  being  well  aware  of  its  utility  as 
a  plant  for  "  thickening  up."  Lastly,  the  Elder  makes  a  good  plant 
for  filling  np  gaps  in  hedges,  especially  where  they  pass  under  trees, 
and  for  bouudaiy  fences,  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  It  will 
preserve  the  continuity  of  a  hedge  right  up  to  the  trunks  or  stems 
of  even  Beech  and  Horse  Chestnut. — Thos.  Williams,  Batik  Lod'je, 
Oi'mskirk. 


THE  CHAPEL-OAK  OF  ALLOUVILLE  (PAYS 
DE  CAUX). 
This  very  remarkable  tree  is  a  specimen  of  the  commoii  Oak 
(Quercus  poduuculata),  which  is  believed  to  be  about  1000  years 
old,  and  is  the  object  of  a  considerable  amount  of  veneration  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  from  the  circumstance  that  its 
hollow  trunk  has  long  been  used  as  a  chajjcl.  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  contains  two  chapels,  one  above  the  other,  access  to  the 
upper  one  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  spiral  staircase  on  the 
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CHINESE  PRIMROSES. 
Tub  Chinese  Primroses  range  in  colour  from  the  deepest  puqjlc 
to  the  purest  white.  They  are  improving  so  fast  that  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  size  with  exactness.  The  largest  sort 
would  perhaps  cover  a  crown-piece  ;  they  are  frmged,  serrated, 
marbled,  and  ringed,  in  the  most  various  and  beautiful  manner; 
stem  after  stem,  heavily  crowned  with  masses  of  flowers,  rises 
boldly  and  to  a  goodly  stature  out  of  their  hearts— crowns  of 
glory  supported  by  the  beautifully-formed  fern-shaped  or  other 
leaves.  There  are  double  varieties  of  purest  white  to  purple, 
with  many  intermediate  shades,  forms,  and  sizes.  These  are  more 
lasting  and  useful,  though  not  more  Ijeautiful,  than  the  single 
varieties ;  but  they  are  invaluable  for  cutting  for  vase  or  bouquet 
work,  which  the  single  ones  are  not,  the  flower  soon  separating 
from  its  green  calyx  when  cut.  The  double  will  stand  a  week, 
a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  more  in  water,  fresh  and  sound  as 


The  Cliapel-Oak  of  Allouville. 


outside,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Over  the  entrance  into 
the  lower  chapel  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  A  Notre-Dame- 
de-la-Paix,  crigee  par  M.  I'abbe  du  Detroit,  en  1606." 

The  tree  is  now  about  50  feet  high,  its  top  having  been 
broken  by  the  wind,  or  cut  ofl',  at  some  remote  period,  and 
in  its  ]ilace  a  sort  of  bell-tower  has  been  erected,  the  top 
of  which  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  highest  branches.  The 
lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  more  than  11  feet  in  diameter.  The 
bark,  which  is  of  a  corky  natui-e  and  deeply  fissured,  is  upwards 
of  4  inches  in  thickness.  Although  so  very  old  and  hollow, 
the  tree  still  exhibits  a  vigorous  growth,  its  huge  branches, 
which  extend  over  an  area  of  2 178  square  yards,  being  annually 
covered  with  an  abundant  foliage,  and  usually  bearing  a  large 
quantity  of  acorns.  The  extraordinary  age  of  this  venerable 
tree  renders  it  imjiossible  to  obtain  any  particulars  of  its  early 
history.  Local  tradition,  however  states  that  the  district  was 
formerly  covered  by  a  natural  Oak  forest,  of  which  the  Chapel- 
Oak  of  Allouville  is  now  the  sole  survivor. 


at  first ;  and  for  bouquets,  the  Double  White  rivals  in  usefulness 
the  Camellia,  Stephanotis,  or  Gardenia.  Scarcely  any  plants 
can  be  easier  grown  than  these  Primroses.  Properly  treated, 
their  natural  season  of  flowering  may  be  said  to  be  from 
November  to  April.  The  sun,  so  essential  to  most  flowers, 
may  bo  said  to  be  unfavourable  to  these  ;  as  he  gains  strength 
they,  unless  shaded,  lose  beauty  and  freshness.  But  in  winter 
and  early  spring  they  glow  with  a  beauty,  shine  with  a  bril- 
liancy and  purity  of  colouring,  almost  unequalled.  All  the 
single  varieties  are  best  treated  as  annuals.  After  flowering, 
throw  the  plants  away.  Seed  saving  needs  special  skill 
in  selection  and  management,  and  the  amateur  or  lady  gardener, 
unless  an  enthusiast,  had  better  not  attempt  it.  Any  respect- 
able nurseryman  or  florist  will  supply  good  seeds.  Sow  in 
light  soil — peat  or  loam  with  a  fourth  part  of  sand — in 
February  or  March  ;  cover  the  seed  with  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  soil,  and  keep  it  rather  dry  until  it  begins  to  grow.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  can  be  handled"  prick  them  out,  about  six  round 
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the  edge  of  a  (30  or  48-sized  pot,  in  similar  soil,  with  2  inches 
of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  Place  them  in  a  cold 
pit.  AVhcn  well  rooted,  shift  into  single  pots,  and  again  into 
larger  as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots,  using  for  the  last  shift 
a  5-inch  or  6-inch  pot.  No  single  Primrose  need  have  a  larger  put 
than  a  ti-inch  one.  For  the  last  shift  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one 
of  peat  or  leaf  mould,  and  one  of  thoroughly  rotted  cow-dung, 
form  a  suitable  compost.  Add  about  a  sixth  part  sharp  silver 
sand ;  if  this  cannot  be  had,  clean  river  or  road  sand  is  the 
next  best.  Beware  of  using  pit  sand  with  any  iron  in  it,  as 
the  plants  are  impatient  of  this.  The  drainage  should  be  care- 
fully adjusted,  as  stagnant  water  is  death  to  the  plant,  espe- 
cially in  November.  The  collar  of  the  plant  must  also  be  kept 
well  up  in  potting,  and,  as  this  is  apt  to  leave  the  neck  rather 
loose,  it  is  good  practice  at  the  last  shift  to  stick  in  three  pegs 
of  wood  to  form  a  triangular  holdfast,  to  preserve  the  neck 
from  moving  about  or  from  being  wrung  off  by  the  wind  or 
other  accident. 

During  the  summer  months  a  cold  pit,  open  night  and  day, 
is  the  best  place  for  the  plants  ;  or  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  August  they  might  stand  in  a  sheltered  place 
out  of  doors — not,  however,  in  wet  seasons  or  localities,  as 
the  jjlant  is  always  impatient  of  water  overhead.  It  is 
better  to  draw  the  lights  off  in  fine  weather,  and  to  place  them 
on,  tilted  up,  during  I'ain.  Either  way,  place  them  under 
glass  in  September.  In  October  they  will  be  coming  into 
flower.  Through  November,  December,  January,  February, 
and  March,  they  will  continue  to  lighten  up  room  window, 
boudoir,  and  conservatory.  A  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  when 
in  flower  suits  them  best;  Ijut  they  will  flower  well  in  any 
temperature  above  40".  The  frost,  however,  must  not  come 
nigh  them  ;  also,  next  to-frost,  their  greatest  enemy  is  damp. 
See,  a  drop  has  fallen  into  the  heart  of  that  plant ;  another  ; 
yet  it  looks  all  right.  AVhat  a  noble  plant  it  is  ! — one,  two, 
three,  six  flower-stems  coming  up  stout  and  strong  !  What 
is  that  nestling  over  the  base,  like  lace  of  the  most  exquisite 
pattern  ?  Mildew  fungus  ?  It  is  all  over  with  that  plant. 
In  removing  it  the  whole  heart  comes  out,  with  its  goodly 
flower  stems  rotted  through  at  the  neck.  See  there  is  a  leaf 
lying  down  on  the  surface  of  that  pot  in  an  unusual  position. 
Lady  Violet  brushed  it  with  her  dress  in  passing  ?  No,  some- 
thmg  with  a  softer  tread  and  a  gentler  footstep  has  crushed 
it.  A  few  molecules  of  aqueous  vapour  condensed  upon  that 
leaf-stalk,  coalesced  and  fraternised,  rolled  down  to  its  Ijase 
by  the  law  of  gravity,  and  settled  there ;  mortification 
followed ;  and  not  only  the  leaf  but  the  main  stem  is  now  a 
putrid  mass  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter — the  plant  is 
ruined  past  recovery.  There  are  a  number  of  dead  flowers 
clustering  around  the  top  of  that  glorious  truss.  Off  with 
them  at  once.  See,  where  each  rested  there  is  a  gangrene  on 
the  stem,  and  part  of  the  truss  is  already  decomposed. 

These  arc  not  imaginary  cases  at  all ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  sober  facts.  The  lessons  from  them,  too,  are 
equally  obvious.  Not  a  drop  of  moisture  in  the  heart,  nor 
on  the  leaf-stalks,  nor  near  the  collars,  if  you  would  lareserve 
Chinese  Primroses  in  beauty  or  prolong  their  lives.  Hence 
they  must  on  no  account  be  syringed,  and  in  watering  water 
the  earth  only  ;  wet  neither  crown,  nor  leaf,  nor  leaf-stalks  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  A  pot  with  a  turn-down  spout  at  the  end 
is  the  best.  But  lacking  this,  by  a  skilful  use  of  finger,  thumb, 
or  hand  the  whole  of  the  plant  may  be  kept  dry  while  the 
earth,  with  its  full  complement  of  roots,  is  well  watered.  The 
plants  need  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  the  flowers  become 
larger,  the  colours  more  bright,  if  half  an  ounce  of  guano  to 
the  gallon  be  added.  The  water  should  bo  of  a  temperature 
of  60"  as  near  as  may  be.  The  plants  can  hardly  have  too  much 
air  at  all  times  when  the  outside  temperature  is  above  40". 
AVhen  below  that,  little  or  no  outside  air  must  come  near 
them.  The  douljle  varieties  are  increased  by  cuttixigs,  and  in 
all  other  respects  may  Ije  treated  like  the  single  ones,  only 
they  enjoy  5°  or  6°  more  heat.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  the  plant,  or  in  .iny  difficulty  incident  to  its  culti- 
vation, why  every  sitting-room  window  in  the  kingdom,  from 
the  cottage  to  the  palace,  and  all  between  even  these  wide  ex- 
tremes, should  not  Ijo  enlivened  during  our  dull  and  dreary 
winter  months  by  the  cheerful  glow  and  spring-like  beauty 
of  the  Chinese  Primrosr.  D.  T. 


THE  CAMELLIA  AS  A  WALL  PLANT. 
Apart  from  its  blossoms,  the  Camellia  is  one  of  our  richest 
evergreen  shrubs.  When  in  perfect  health  its  greenness  is 
so  dense  and  dark  as  to  1)C  felt  as  well  as  seen.  The  shape  of 
the  leaf  and  habit  of  the  jilant  arc  likewise  all  that  can  be 
desired.  It  grows  without  trouble  into  forms  of  gi-ace  and 
beauty  that  in  other  jilants  are  seldom  reached  at  all,  or  arc 
only  attained  after  the  most  skilful  and  constant  manipula- 
tion. The  leaves  are  likewise  of  good  substance,  and  are  as 
lustrous  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  varnish.  This  helps 
to  keep  them  free  from  dust,  and  renders  them  easily  cleaned. 
Further  Camellias  are  bj'  no  means  liable  to  insect  enemies  ; 
green  fly  will  occasionally  settle  upon  the  tender  wood  as  it  is 
forming,  and  mealy  bug  and  scale  will  occasionally  crawl  over 
them  fi'om  Orange  trees  oi'  other  plants  with  which  they  may 
1)6  associated,  but  they  never  seem  at  home  on  Camellias  ; 
and  if  the  culture  is  liberal  and  the  care  painstaking,  they  are 
among  the  cleanest  plants  grown.  The  leaves  are  too  tough 
for  spiders  or  thrips,  and  nothing  but  the  grossest  neglect  in 
then-  cultivation,  or  the  setting  of  the  plants  in  the  face  of  the 
sun,  or  in  a  roasting,  dry  atmosphere,  could  give  these  small 
fry  a  foothold  on  Camellias.  As  yet  I  have  only  alluded  to 
the  beauty  of  the  leaves  ;  what,  therefore,  shall  I  say  in 
reference  to  that  of  the  blooms — so  rich  in  colour  and  perfect 
in  form.  Take  Camellias  for  all  m  all,  no  tribe  of  plants 
in  the  dead  season  can  match  them.  They  are  also  accom- 
modating as  well  as  beautiful.  They  are  cheaj),  hardy,  and 
easily  managed.  They  even  thrive  best  where  many  other 
])lants  refuse  to  grow  to  anj'  useful  purpose,  viz.,  on  back  walls 
of  conservatories,  corridors,  and  passages.  I  have  even  seen 
some  noble  plants  on  the  shady  walls  of  semi-opaque  Orange- 
houses.  Some  contend  that  Camellias  can  hardly  have  too 
much  light,  an  opinion  with  which  I  coincide,  provided  they 
are  not  burned  by  the  direct  glare  of  the  sun.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  they  thrive  well  in  shady 
places,  with  little  or  no  du-ect  sunlight.  Many  of  the  finest 
Camellias  are  to  be  found  on  the  back  walls  of  loft}'  conser- 
vatories, far  from  the  light,  and  the  little  that  reaches  them 
has  to  make  its  way  through  drooping  pendants  or  wreathed 
masses  of  Passion-flower,  Lapagcrias,  Tecomas,  Tacsonias, 
Mandevillas,  Ipomasas,  and  other  climbers  ;  yet  thus  overhung 
the  Camellia  flowers  with  a  freedom  and  brilliance  of  colouring 
only  equalled  in  brightness  by  that  of  the  Pelargonium  and 
the  Rose.  Camellias  may  be  said  to  have  solved  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  horticultural  architecture,  viz.,  the 
clothing  of  the  back  walls  of  temperate  houses  (and  the  fronts 
for  that  matter)  with  life  and  beauty.  In  the  Camellia  house, 
full  of  noble  trees  grown  by  Mi'.  Barnes,  at  Bicton,  not  only  was 
the  house  kept  full  but  every  pillar,  &c.,  between  the  lights  in 
front  was  clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  a  secondar}'  screen 
of  Camellias,  dense,  glossy,  and  brilliant.  I  have  also  seen 
panelled  walls  admirably  furnished  with  Camellias  at  different 
places,  each  panel  containing  a  plant,  and  the  pillars  and 
other  projections  between  being  furnished  with  varieties  of 
different  colours.  The  contrast  between  the  endless  shades 
of  red,  pink,  and  white,  by  this  mode  of  furnishing,  was 
admirable.  Each  plant  occupied  its  appointed  place,  and 
was  made  to  fill  it  without  overcrowding  its  neighbour. 

Cut  Camellias  back  when  'and  where  one  will  they  soon 
push  forth  new  shoots  ;  but  the  best  time  to  cut  Camellias  is 
the  moment  they  have  finished  flowering — nay,  even  when 
they  are  in  full  flower  ;  for  by  the  time  the  blooms  drop  the 
wood-buds  in  many  varieties  are  in  full  growth.  They  will 
Ijcar  cutting  even  when  in  this  condition,  but  these  broken 
buds  represent  a  loss  of  growing  force.  Had  the  shoots  been 
cut  back  before,  that  force  would  have  l>ccn  utilised.  How 
far.  it  may  be  asked,  should  they  be  cut  back  ?  Well  that 
depends  upon  circumstances.  But  all  the  teiTninal  buds  or 
flowers  of  Camellias  may  be  cut  with  sufficient  stalk  for 
bouquets  or  vase  decoration.  The  pruning  must  in  fact  be 
made  subservient  to  the  furnishiTig,  that  is,  cut  back  to  insure 
regular  clothing  of  the  wall  from  the  base  ujiwards ;  but  if  the 
space  is  already  full,  then  ciit  back  to  kceji  it  so.  Of  course 
all  severe  cuttmg  must  be  dcfen-cd  until  the  flowering  jieriod 
is  over ;  unless,  indeed,  some  large  branches  are  wanted  for 
dinner-table  or  drawing-room  decoration.  Camellias  in  the 
form  of  fi'ce  bi'anches  arc  rich  and  charming  lieyond  most 
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flowers.  lu  single  blooms,  however  ricli,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
flatness ;  but  with  branches  one  can  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  room  decoration.  And  it  they  are  preferred  in  rooms  to 
being  on  plants,  either  in  the  conservatory  or  on  walls,  why  to 
rooms  let  them  cheerfully  go.  I  would  only  put  in  one  con- 
dition in  the  interest  of  their  owners,  viz.,  always  let  the 
growers  cut  the  flowers,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  in 
cutting  we  can  and  do  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — we  cut 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  Gardeners,  however,  will 
often  neither  cut  their  best  flowers  themselves  nor  allow  (the 
word  is  hardly  too  strong)  tlieir  owners  to  cut  them.  This  feeling, 
when  allowed  to  run  to  excess,  sadly  mars  the  enjoyment  of  a 
garden,  and  hinders  its  smooth  and  peaceful  management.  All 
I  ask  is  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  cut  with  our  own  hands  our 
best,  richest,  and  sweetest  treasures  for  our  employer's  use, 
simply  because  we  can  do  it  with  the  least  amount  of  injury  to 
the  plants,  and  can  cut  for  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers. 

What  I  have  said  about  cutting  relates  only  to  Camellias 
and  other  choice  plants.  Every  lady  or  gentleman 
who  has  a  taste  for  cutting  and  arranging  flowers  will 
of  course  have  free  scope  among  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
all  manner  of  flowers  of  that  kind,  where  they  may  cut  and 
come  again  without  any  cold  looks  from  those  who  are  held 
responsible  for  the  perfect  furnishing  of  other  departments. 
Of  course  the  cutting  of  flowers  may  easily  be  carried  to 
excess.  But,  after  all,  employers  must  be  the  judges ;  and 
if  the}'  like  the  excess,  what  matters  it  to  us  'i  And  in  regard 
to  Camellias,  I  had  almost  written  the  more  flowers  cut  off 
them  the  better.  Of  course  the  more  cut  the  fewer  on  the 
wall  or  on  the  plants  ;  but  even  that  may  prove  an  improve- 
ment. I  have  seen  noble  plants  of  white,  and  red,  and  pink 
Camellias,  on  walls  and  ofl:,  made  to  look  better  by  having  half 
the  flowers  taken  off ;  this  enabled  the  leaves  to  come  in  between 
and  soften  down  the  dazzhng  blooms.  D.  T.  Fish. 


HYBRIDISING  ORCHIDS. 
There  is  uothmg  particularly  diflicidt  in  the  mere  mechanical 
operation  of  fertilising  Orchids ;  for,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  the  pollen  has  only  to  be  applied  to  the  stigma  in  order 
to  induce  fruitfulness.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  note 
that  both  the  pollen  and  stigma  vary  in  structure  and  general 
conformation  from  those  of  most  other  plants.  The  pollen 
masses  are  of  a  waxy  consistence,  and  may  be  reached  by 
removing  the  little  cap  (anther)  at  the  end  of  the  column. 
The  stigma,  or  stigmatic  surface  as  it  is  generally  called,  lies 
immediately  beneath  the  apex  of  the  column,  and  is  often  of 
considerable  size.  Any  small  point,  such  as  that  of  a  quill 
toothpick,  may  be  used  to  remove  the  pollen,  and  to  place  it 
iu  the  stigmatic  cavity.  The  pollen  masses  of  some  genera 
are  furnished  with  a  viscid  or  gummy  disc,  which  readily 
adheres  to  the  point  used.  The  pollen  masses,  however,  of 
some  Orchids,  such  as  Cattleyas,  and  especially  Dendrobiums, 
will  not  readily  adhere  to  the  point  used ;  but  to  obviate  any 
little  difficulty  this  may  occasion,  insert  your  toothpick  into 
the  stigmatic  cavity,  when  it  will  become  coated  with  the  viscid 
matter  or  mucus  therein  contained,  and  to  which  the  pollen 
masses  will  readily  adhere,  no  matter  how  dry  and  glossy  they 
may  be.  In  a  few  hours  after  the  flower  is  fertilized,  it  com- 
mences to  wither,  and  an  interesting  change  takes  ]ilace  with 
regard  to  the  stigmatic  cavity.  This  cavity  is  widely  dis- 
tended previous  to  fertilisation,  but  as  soon  as  that  actually 
takes  place,  the  sides  begin  to  contract,  and  finally  close  m  on 
the  cavity,  in  some  cases  even  overlapping,  and  thus  efl'ec- 
tually  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  pollen  being  removed 
by  insect  or  other  agency,  or  becoming  damaged  by  water  or 
other  foreign  Ijody  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  ovary 
enlarges  rapidly  after  fertilisation;  the  capsules  of  Pbatenopsis, 
which  are  rarely  half  an  inch  long  before  that  takes  place, 
attain  a  length  of  from  -i  to  6  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
little  finger,  in  about  sixty  days  after  that  has  taken  place, 
and  contain  many  hundreds  of  minute  ovules.  The  great 
difficulty,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  fertilisation,  but  in 
obtaming  a  fair  percentage  of  good  seed  ;  and,  as  before  men- 
tioned, it  is  requisite  for  the  parent  plant  to  be  in  the  highest 
state  of  health,  in  order  to  produce  sceil  in  good  condition. 
After     many    r'ai'cfnl     rxpevin)cnts.    I    liave    come     to     tlie 


conclusion  that  perfect  seeds  are  produced  much  more  rarely 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  indeed,  I  believe  Orchids  produce 
good  seed  but  very  seldom,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the 
many  failures  that  cultivators  have  experiencedintheirattempts 
to  raise  hybrids.  When  Orchid  seeds  are  obtained,  they  should 
lie  examined  under  a  good  microscope;  if  they  are  perfect, 
tlie  nucleus  ought  to  be  seen  beneatli  the  translucent,  mem- 
In'anous,  reticulated  testa  or  seed  coat.  If  the  nucleus  is  not 
developed,  it  is  useless  to  expect  germination  to  take  place 
we  might  as  well  expect  to  obtain  a  batch  of  young  Ferns  after 
having  sown  the  empty  spore-cases,  which  last  is  far  from 
being  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Not  forgetting  what  has 
already  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  hybrids,  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  as  cultivators  we  have  still  much  to  learn,  in  so 
far  as  the  raising  of  Orchids  from  seed  is  concerned.  That 
which  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  ought  to  induce 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  undertake  more  extended 
researches — take,  for  example,  *  Calantbe  Veitchii,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Orchids  at  present  in  cultivation,  or  *  Cattleya 
exoniensis,  together  with  *  Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  or 
*  Cypripedium  (Selenipediimi)  Dominianum.  Two  growers  at 
least  have  succeeded  in  rearing  seedling  plants  of  the  beautiful 
aud  rai'e  Cjqaripedium  (Selenipedium)  Schlimii.  viz..  M.  Leroy, 
Passy  (France),  and  Mr.  Pilcher,  gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq., 
of  Wandsworth.  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  success  has 
attended  the  patience  and  jierseverance  of  Mr.  Dominy,  of  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nurserj-,  Chelsea,  who  has  succeeded  in  crossing 
several  genera,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Phajus  with 
Calanthe,  and  Calanthe  with  Limatodes. 

I  have  here  compiled  a   list  of  hybrid  Orchids,  with  their 
parents,  where  known.     More   might  be   added,  but  this  is 


1.  Column  of  an  Orcliid.  A,  anllier ;  B,  stigmatic  cnvity.  2.  Pollinia  of 
Vanda)  (Btu-Ungtonia).  3  aud  i.  Pollinia  of  EpideiiVlrea'.  {La3lia  and 
Cattleya).  5.  Polliuiaof  Malasidece  (Dendrobium) .  6.  Pollinia  of  Ophrydea; 
(Disa).  7.  Pollen  grains  separated  by  maceration,  and  seen  under  a 
microscope. 

sufficient  to  show  that  much  has  already  been  done ;  and  we 
may  fairly  ask,  have  these  results  done  nothing  for  botanical 
science  ?  By  hybridisation  and  grafting  we  may  prove  the 
natural  affinity  of  plants  far  better  than  hy  poring  over  her- 
barium specimens — if  not  so  quickly,  with  far  greater  cer- 
taint}'.  Unfortunately  for  horticultural  science,  neither  Mr. 
Dominy  nor  Mr.  Pilcher  have  as  yet  given  us  the  details  of 
their  successful  experiments. 

Hybkid   Okchids. 

Cattleya  Loddigesii. 
*Cattlcya  Brabantiiu. 

Cattleya  Aclandia:. 

Cattleya  (Laelia)  crispa 
■'Cattleya  Sidneiana. 
Cattleya  granulosa. 

^Phajus  grandifoUus. 
*Pliajus  irroratus. 
Calantlie  vestita. 

Goodyera  discolor. 
*Aiia;ctocliihis  Dorainii. 
Anffictochilus  santlio- 
pbyllus. 

Goodyera  discolor. 
'^Goodyera  Veitchii. 
AnsEctochilus  Veitchii. 

Aerides  affine. 
*Aeridcs  hybridum. 
Acridcs  I'lcldiugii. 


Calanthe  Masuca. 

*Calautbe  Domiuii. 

Calanthe  furcata. 

Limatodes  rosea. 

"Calanthe  Veitchii. 

Calanthe  vestita. 

Cattleya  granulosa. 
*Cattleya  hybrida.  _ 
Cattleya  Harrisoniie. 

Cattleya  Mossia?. 

^^Cattleya  exoniensis. 

Lrelia  purpurata. 

Cattleya  amethystina. 
■'Cattleya  irrorata. 
Lielia  olegans. 

Cattleya  Aclandiie. 
■■Cattleya  quiaijuooolor 
Cattleya  Forbesii. 


Cypripedium 

Pcarcei 

{cariciuum). 

*Cypripcdiuni 

Domi- 

niauum. 

Cypripedium 

cauda- 

turn. 

Cypripedium 

barba- 

turn. 

*Cypripedium  Harrisia- 

num. 

Cypripedium 

nllosum. 

^Cattleya  Pilclieri. 

*CattIeya  Devoniensis. 
•Cattleya  Dominiana. 

Cattleya  Mossice. 
■'Cattleya  Manglesii. 
Cattleya  Loddigesii. 
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Talking  of  so\viii.LC  Orcliid  seed,  licrc  is  a  recipe  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Donald  lioatou  : — 

"  Get  the  sood-iiod  of  an  Orchid  emptied  on  a  piece  of  smooth 
pajier,  the  seeds  being  as  small  as  the  dust  in  a  sunljeani. 
Take  a  very  clean  No.  32  pot,  and  jiut  a  No.  60  pot  ujjside 
down  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  put  a  piece  2  inches 
square  of  ragged  turf  of  Wln-y  peat  over  the  hole  of  No.  tJO. 
Then  take  four  pieces  of  rough,  cracked  charcoal,  3  inches  or 
'I'  four  inches  long,  and  half  tliat  in  width  or  thickness,  place 
them  on  their  ends  against  the  sides  of  the  big  pot  at  equal 
distances;  put  your  Huger  on  the  bottom  hole  outside,  and  fill 
the  pot  with  water,  holding  the  ])0t  in  the  left  hand.  Now 
sow  the  seeds  ou  the  water,  and  breathe  against  it  till  the 
whole  surface  is  equally  dusted.  Then  begin  to  lot  off  the 
water  from  under  your  finger  by  the  bottom  hole  very,  very 
gradually.  As  the  water  subsides  in  the  pot,  the  seeds 
will  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  the  peat,  and  the  charcoal, 
just  like  so  much  of  a  tide  mark.  When  the  water  is  all  off, 
place  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of  water,  with  an  inch  deep  of 
water  in  it,  and  hold  it  to  that  point  till  your  seedlings  are 
safely  on  the  wing ;  put  two  twigs  across  the  mouth  of  the 
pot,  and  put  a  square  of  glass  over  the  twigs,  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  for  air  all  round  the  thickness  of  the  twigs.  Put  the 
pot  where  it  will  not  get  more  dry  than  it  is  now,  and  where 
the  heat  is  at  Calcutta  point ;  and  if  99  out  of  every  100  of  the 
seeds  will  not  vegetate,  and  that  very  soon,  why  the  pollen 
has  not  given  them  the  germ  of  life.  1  brought  lOOO  (Jrchids 
into  this  world  just  that  way,  but,  truth  to  say,  they  all  of 
them  found  the  means  of  getting  out  of  the  world  by  a  route  I 
never  could  fathom." 

Another  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  seen  ripe  seed-pods  hanging  abundantly  from 
Broughtouia  sanguiuea,  from  Angra;cum  fuuale,  and  from 
some  of  the  Oncidiums  and  Epideiulrums  in  Jamaica  ;  and  as 
we  know,  of  course,  that  all  the  species  are  naturally  reproduced 
from  seed,  horticultural  science  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  the 
problem  of  their  reju-oductiou  here.  May  we  not  look  for  seed 
packets  of  the  epiphytal  Orchids  to  be  advertised  for  sale 
before  many  years  as  regularly  as  Balsam  and  Primula  seed, 
if  not  quite  so  cheaply  ?" 

Perhaps  the  best  manner  of  raising  seedlings  is  to  sow  the 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  on  the  surface  of  pots  or  blocks  that  are 
covered  with  living  Sphagnum.  If  the  seeds  are  good,  in  all 
probability  some  few  out  of  the  thousands  that  each  capsule 
contains  will  make  their  appearance.  The  time  they  take  to 
germinate  appears  to  be  very  uncertain,  some  requiring  only 
two  or  three  months,  while  others  remain  as  many  years 
before  they  show  themselves.  Disa  graudiflora  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  obtain  from  seed  ;  a  friend  informs  me  that  he  has 
hundreds  of  young  plants  from  a  single  pod.  t^ypripediuni, 
also,  appears  to  germinate  readily,  three  or  four  hybrids  having 
already  been  obtained. 

As  a  matter  of  course  it  caunot  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  seedling  Orchids  will  supersede  imported  plants,  provided 
we  can  rely  on  the  stock  abroad  holding  out ;  and  we  know 
that  there  are  some  Orchids  rare,  even  in  their  native  habitats 
— Phahenopsis  intermedia  Portei,  P.  Lowii,  and  the  beautiful 
Aerides  Schrosderi  (A.  crispum  var.  Schrrederi)  being  amongst 
the  number.  Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  considerable 
time  must  elapse  ere  seedlings  will  reach  a  flowering  condition, 
but  this  in  practice  would  not  prove  a  serious  drawback, 
since  if  seedlings  were  reared  year  by  year  there  would  always 
be  some  in  a  blooming  state.  In  the  case  of  seedlings,  there 
is  always  an  uncertainty  as  to  what  they  may  eventually 
prove  to  be,  but  should  they  turn  out  distinct,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  rearing 
of  them  would  be  a  decided  success.  Doubtless,  when 
the  germination  of  Orchid  seeds  is  better  understood, 
hybi'idisation  will  give  us  many  other  new  and  beautiful 
varieties. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  many  varieties  of  Oattleya 
MossiiB,  unless  crossing  by  insect  agency  has  taken  place  in 
their  native  habitats,  and  these  plants  are  seedlings  ?  If  the 
seed,  then,  germinates  abroad,  why  is  it  so  difficult  to  manage 
here  at  home  ?  If  we  look  at  what  has  already  been  effected, 
we  shall  see  that  our  list  of  hybrids  does  not  include  many 


genera, — Cattleya,  Cypripediura,  Goodycra,  Phajns,  Calanthe, 
Lujlia,  Anajctochilus,  Aerides,  and  Limatodes  being  all.  Den- 
drobiums  have  lieen  raised  from  seed,  in  au  Orchid  establish- 
ment near  Manchester,  but  whether  hybrids  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  natural  allinity  between 
Calanthe  and  Phajus,  seeing  that  they  cross  nuist  readily, 
although  botanically  one  belongs  to  the  Vandiu  and  the  other 
to  Epidendreaj.  F.  W.  B. 


A  SUBUEBAN   GARDEN. 


TuK  garden  of  which  we  this  week  publish  a  plan  is  one  of  a 
very  numerous  class,  which  is  daily  increasing  too,  and  of 
which  good  models  are  very  desirable.  The  plan  shows  the 
ornamental  portion  of  the  gardens  at  Everleigh,  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Andrews,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  is  limited  in  size — all  the 
greater  reason  why  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  its  design.  If 
in  casting  an  eye  over  the  plan  we  begin  with  the  strip  of 
planting  which  screens  the  house  from  the  road,  we  see  a  free 
and  well  broken  margin,  the  very  reverse  of  the  common  stiff, 
straight,  or  curved  one.  On  such  irregular  margins  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  further  vary  the  edge  by  planting  dwarf 
shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants  on  the  grass,  beyond  the 
earth-line  of  the  plantation.  This  plan  has  within  a  few 
years  past  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  London  parks. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  drive  also  the  group 
of  Yuccas  on  a  low  mound,  with  a  cai'pet  of  Ivies 
beneath  them,  is  worthy  of  a  word  of  praise.  The  Ivies 
do  away  with  the  uecesssity  of  mowing  or  otherwise  intei'- 
fering  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  beneath  the  Yuccas, 
and  both  subjects  are  green  and  effective  throughout  the 
year.  Ou  the  lawn  is  a  group  of  specimen  shrubs,  with  a 
carpet  of  Irish  Ivy  beneath  them.  This,  or  indeed  any  other 
ornamental  carpet,  is  much  better  than  the  ordinary  bare 
surface  usual  beneath  shrubs.  Tlie  lawn,  for  its  size,  is  open 
and  embellished  with  choice  groups  of  Pines,  and  the  lines  of 
sight  through  it  are  so  disposed  that  the  best  obtainaljle  views 
are  secured.  The  system  of  using  the  names  of  the  plants, 
&c.,  instead  of  numerals  in  the  plan,  renders  any  fui-ther 
allusion  to  the  planting,  &c.,  unnecessary.  The  garden  has 
been  designed  and  planted  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Charaberlaine,  of 
Haverstock  Hill. 


Tithe  Commissioners    and   Uevsrly-Cultivated  Land.— 

Those  who  have  lately  called  attention  to  the  "  reopening  of  the 
tithe  settlement  "  are  certainly  fortunate  in  many  of  the  instances  of 
this  reopening  which  they  are  able  to  bring  forward.  If  anything 
were  wanted  to  convince  the  pubh'c  of  the  intolerably  vexatious 
results  which  the  Act,  as  now  judicially  interpreted,  will  produce  in 
the  future,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  consider  those  which  have 
already  taken  place.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  after  stating  that 
the  result  of  an  "  e.xpensive  and  laborious  inquiry  before  the  Assistant 
Tithe  Commissioners,  extending  over  eleven  days,"  was  only  to  bring 
some  live  acres  of  land  under  the  '*  extraordinary  charge,"  proceeds 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  pieces  of  land  thus  convicted  of  being 
"  newly  cultivated."  No.  1  consisted  of  half  an  acre  lying  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  sea.  The  tenant  broke  up  a  piece  of  old  turn- 
pike road  which  used  to  run  through  it,  cleared  the  sand  off  another 
portion  of  the  plot,  and  grew  in  it  in  rotation  Broccoli  and  Asparagus. 
It  forthwith  became  a  "  market  garden,"  with  all  its  portentous  con- 
sequences of  contributing  to  hring  an  Assistant  Tithe  Commissioner 
down  from  London  to  make  the  whole  parish  subject  to  an  extra- 
ordinary tithe  rent-charge.  No.  2,  less  than  half  an  acre,  was  part 
of  a  very  rough  furze  croft,  and  was  given  to  a  labourer  rent  free  for 
some  years  to  "  bring  in."  He  bestowed  much  labour  on  it  early  and 
late,  and  grew  on  it  last  year  some  early  Potatoes  and  Broccoli.  It 
is  now  to  be  declared  a  "  market  garden,"  with  all  its  consequences, 
one  of  which  will  certainly  be  to  prevent  any  other  labourer  from 
having  the  advantage  of  other  portions  of  the  same  rough  ground 
rent  free.  No.  3,  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  was  another  case 
in  which  portions  of  a  disused  road  had  been  broken  up  with  nnich 
labour,  and  Broccoli  and  Potatoes  substituted  for  granite.  The  owner 
(jf  this  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  an  extraordinai'y  charge  in 
respect  of  the  "  market  garden  "  thus  formed.  No.  4  was  a  jjatch  of 
ground  covered  with  furze  and  stones,  which  had  been  reclaimed  at  a 
cost  of  £40  an  acre.  It  was  now  used  as  a  Potato  field ;  and  a  Potato 
field  is  a  *'  market  garden,"  according  to  the  latest  interpretation  of 
the  Act,  and  subject  as  such  to  the  enhanced  charge. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


BARREN  OLD  TRUIT  TREES. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  wliich  a  great  deal  has  been  written,  Init 
"wliicli  is   eii'|)ablo  ol'  explanation  in  Tcry  few  words.     In   the 
gi'cat  majority  of   cases   tlie   jiruner  was  carrying  on  a  ]ier- 
potual  and   niost  nnprofitalde  war  with  nature  by  cutting  in 
and   in  the  whole  young  growth  of  a  fruit  tree,  and  keeping 
it  to  a  very  much  dwarf er  compass  than  it  would  naturally 
attain  to,  but  never  touching' the  root  at  all.     The  result  was, 
that  the  trees  grew  as  most  jilants  do  when  cut  down,  /.  <■., 
burst  up  with  renewed  vigour  in  ve:y  stout,  watei^y  shoots, 
which,   however,   are   never   fruit-bearing,   but  which  would 
ramify  into  and  support  what  ought  to  bo  fruit-bearing  wood 
in  a  few  years.     In  the  case  of   garden-wall  trees,  &c.,  this 
was   cut   off  every  year ;    and   so  went  on  the  ruinous  war 
between  man    and  tree.      In    om-  climate    generally   Pears, 
Plnms,  and  other  fruit  trees  arc   apt  to  run  too  much  to  wood 
rather  than  to  a  compact  free-fruiting  state,  from  want  of  sun 
and  heat  in  autumn  to  ripen  the   wood  .and   induce  fertility. 
But  if  the  bottom  or  subsoil  is  good,  trees  left  to  themselves, 
and  allowed   to  exist  with  the  natural  balance  between   the 
root  and  branches,  often  bear  abundantly  and   satisfactorily 
without  any  attention.     It  is  mostly  in  wall  trees,  &c.,  where 
a  heavy  system  of  annual  pruning,  or  rather  lopping  off,  is 
practised,  that  the  worst  results  are  observed.     By  taking  up 
the  trees  ([uite  out  of  the  ground,  and  root-pruning  them,  the 
useless  vigour  of  the  tree  is  checked,  and  its  energies  turned 
from  the  production  of  willow-like  Shoots  to  delicious  fruit. 
In  numerous  cases  I  have  seen  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit 
produceil  by  Pears  and  Plums  the  very  season  after  this  root- 
pruning  had  been  performed,  upou  trees  from  which  nothing 
had  Ijceu  gathered  for  years  previously.     The  result  is  nearly 
alwaj's  satisfactor3%   and   common   sense   would  lead  one   to 
expect  it.     Poor  soil  induces  vegetable  life  to  devote  its  ener- 
gies to  the  production  of  fruit   and  seed,  while    stature  and 
luxuriance  can  only  be  secured  by  lilieral  treatment. 

We  may  observe  liow,on  poorsandy  soils,  some  of  thecommon 
annual  weeds  become  a  mass  of  inflorescouce  and  fruit,  while 
ou  rich  ones  they  arc  green,  fleshy,and  comparatively  flowcrlcss. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  very  imwise  to  apply  this  principle  of 
moderation  in  rich  food  to  things  that  wc  want  to  furnish 
leaf   and   stem   and   succulence   to   the    kitchen — Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Celery,  &c.,  to  wit ;  but  it  must  be  practised  in  the 
case   of   fruit   trees.      The   way   to    root-prune   these   barren 
subjects  is  to  first  dig  a  semi-circular  trench  at  about  the 
distance  to  which  the   outer  roots  are  supposed  to  extend, 
using  for  this  purpose  those  elastic  and  slender-tiued  forks 
which  have  so  much  facilitated  such  operations  of  late  years — 
Park's  forks,  as  they  are  usually  called.     A  spade  would  of 
course   cut   off   the   fibrous   roots   everywhere   it   met  them. 
When  the  trench  is  sunk  as  low  as  the  roots  (in  old  plants 
which   have   gone   deep   it  may  require   to   be  sunk  3  feet), 
the   operator  must  work  in  towards  the   stem  of   the   tree, 
undermining  the  roots  and  turning  them  back  as  he  goes  on, 
till  the  base  of  the  stem  is  reached,  and  the  tree  taken  up  as 
carefully  as  possible.     Then  the  very  strong  roots  must  bo 
shortened  or  cut  off  ;  but  the  mere  taking  up  of  the  tree  does 
nearly  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  way,  as  those  roots  (if  any) 
that  go  straight  down  are  destroyed  when  the  tree  is  taken 
up ;  their  stumps,  however,  should  lie'  cut  out,  retaining  all 
the  roots  that  have  a  S]u'eading  tendency  and  a  disposition  to 
remain  near  the  surface.     This  effected,  level  in  the  ground 
again,  and  lay  a  few  barrows  of  chopped  turfy  loam  over  the 
surface  on  which  to  place  the  roots,  arranging  the  whole  so 
that  the  roots  will  be  little,  if  at  all,  lielow  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground.     When  the  specimen  is  placed  in  position, 
and  the  roots  laid  out  naturally,  a  little  more  of  the  good  turfy 
loam  must  l>e  laid  over  the  roots,  and  over  that  some  of  the 
ordinary  soil  of  the  Ijordcr.     Leave  the  tree  loosely  supported 
against  the  wall  till  it  has  sunk  as  far  as  it  is  likely  to  sink. 
It   would  be   well  to  make  the   ground  pretty  firm   before 
planting,  and  thus  prevent  this  after-sinking  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.     Root-pruning  has  vai'ioiis  jihascs,  but  these  remarks 
apply   chiefly   to  those  large,  old,  and   vigorous  but  useless 
trees  so  often  seen  in  gardens.  V. 


VARIATION  AMONG  FRUITS. 

IIouTicuLTUUiSTS  frequently  find  among  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers 
strange  variatiDns  from  the  original  or  normal  types  of  varieties,  and 
tliese  are  termed  fi'eaks  or  S])orta.     When  wo  rai.sc  fruits  or  plants  of 
any  kind  from  seed,  wo  expect  that  the  seedlings  will  vary  more  or 
Ic^ss,  for  it  is  liy  this  process  or  mode  of  propagation  that  most  of  the 
varieties   in  cultivation  have   l)ecn   |iroducod.     Varieties  usually  re- 
main  unchanged,  during    any  number  of  gener.ations,  the   same  as 
siK'cies,  and  wo  go  on  propagating  them  by  the  usual  methods,  such 
as  grafting,  budding,  or  cuttings,  confident  of  jircserving   (heir  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  characteristics.     But  during  tho  course  of  jjropa- 
gation,  which  often  extends  through  many  centuries,  it  would   not  bo 
strange  if  there  should  occasionally  occur  causes  sufficient  to  produce 
a  marked  change  in  the  general  habit   of  some  one  individual    plant 
among  the  many  thousands.     That    certain   "sports"    or  variations 
have  appeared  among  all  of  our  leading  and  more  commonly  culti. 
vated  fruits,  is  well   known  to  every  )iomologist.     The  causes  are 
generally  unknown,  and  we  can   imly  guess  what  they  might  have 
been  from  the  little  we  know  of  the  structm'e  of  jilants.     The  boring 
of  an  insect  into  a  twig  may  cause  the  leaves  upon  it  to  change  from 
their  natural  to  some  other  eoloiir,  and  should   this  continue  moro 
than  one  season,  the  peculiarity  may  become   partially  fixed,  and 
by   propagating  from  the   injuri'd  twig  the   nurseryman   stands   a 
chance  of  i^erpetuating  the  ''  sport."     Sometimes  a  change  in  soil, 
climate,  culture,  diseases,  or  insects  pi-oduces  .a  marked  effect  upon 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  ;    so  much  so  that  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
variety  in  other  localities  wiU  fail  to  recognise  it,  and  when  trees 
are  under  these  extremely  favourable  or  unfavourable  conditions  they 
are  likely  to  jiroduce  what  are  termed  bud  variations,  that  is,  a  single 
bud  will  produce  a  shoot  varying  from  others  on  the  same  tree,  either 
in  the  form  of   leaf,  habit  of  growth,  and  sometimes  it  extends  to 
tho  fruit,  which  will  be  very  distinct  from  that  on  other  branches  of 
the   parent  tree.     These  bud  variations  are  extremely  rare,  at  least 
those  of  such   a   marked  character  as  to   attract  the  attention  of 
pomologists,  but  an  occasional  one  ajipears,  and  is  iierpetuated  by 
some  one  of  the  various  modes  of  projiagation.     Curious  sports  also 
appear  among   seedlings,  and  they  are  probably  far  more  common 
than  sports  among  well-established  varieties  ;  but  as  tho  seedlings  of 
fruit  trees  are   mainly  raised  for  stocks,   few  survive  or   come  to 
maturity,  and  it  is  only  amoug  the  old   seedling  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Plum  orchards  that  wc  find   specimens  to  support  and  prove  our 
theory,   that   sports    occur  among  these  fruits,  as   well   as  among 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR  APPLE. 
This  is  a  very  old  variety,  and  its  origin  is  unknown.  The  fruit  is 
large,  oblate  in  form,  somewhat  ribbed,  colour  green,  not  unlike  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening ;  but,  when  it  begins  to  ripen,  the  ribs 
remam  green  and  the  spaces  between  them  yellow.  The  green 
portions  are  quite  acid,  the  yellow  sweet  or  almost  flavourless — hence 
the  name.  Sometimes  the  sweet  and  sour  portions  will  be  in  alter. 
nate  quarters  ;  in  others,  one-half  of  the  Apple  will  be  sonr  and  the 
other  half  sweet,  scarcely  any  two  specimens  from  the  same  tree 
being  exactly  alike  in  this  particular.  Now,  there  has  been  more 
than  one  claimant  for  the  honour  of  producing  this  variety,  and  the 
boldest  of  them  have  asserted  that  it  was  produced  by  uniting  two 
halves  of  two  buds  or  grafts,  one  being  taken  from  a  sweet  Apple  tree 
and  the  other  from  a  sour.  In  tho  first  place,  any  such  result  as 
claimed  from  such  a  union  is  an  impossibility,  and  no  man  knowing 
anything  of  vegetable  physiology  would  talk  in  this  nonsensical 
uianner;  because,  even  one-half  of  the  smallest  bud,  with  sufficient 
wood  attached  to  ensure  its  growth,  would  contain  hundreds  of  plant- 
cells,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  ])orpetuating  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  the  jiarent  stock.  If  a  bud  or  scion  were  made  to  unite  and 
produce  a  br.anch,  every  bud  and  twig  on  either  side  would  remain 
true  to  the  parent  stock,  and  there  could  not  be  any  intermingling  or 
conglomeration  of  the  cells  or  their  contents.  Scientific  pomologists 
have  tried  such  experiments  over  and  over  again  ;  then  why  should 
any  one  beUeve  that  an  ignoramus  in  such  matters  could  or  did 
succeed.  But  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  destroys  and  contradicts  this 
story  of  dividing  the  bud  or  scion  in  halves  to  produce  it,  because  the 
sweet  and  sour  portions  are  seldom  found  in  this  form.  This  variety 
is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  "  sports'"  among  Apples,  .and  has  been 
perpetuated  more  as  a  curiosity  than  for  its  intrinsic  value. 

I'LOWERLESS  AND  SEEDLESS  APPLES. 
Several  times  within  the  past  few  years  Apples  have  I)een  shown 
which  contained  no  seed,  and  it  was  also  claimed  that  the  trees 
never  produced  any  flowers.  But  the  specimens  exhibited  had  upon 
them  the  usual  shrivelled  calyx  which  is  the  essential  part  of  an 
Apple  blossom.  There  were  also  pistils  plainly  to  be  seen,  conse- 
quently  these  facts  proved  that  the  Apple  tree  which  produced  the 
fruit  shown  did  bloom.     It  is  quite  probable  that  the  petals,,  which 
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are  the  most  showy  part,  but  least  essential,  were  either  very  small, 
deformed,  or  entirely  wanting.  The  pistils,  stamens,  or  ovaries, 
may  have  been  deformed,  hence  the  absence  of  seeds,  the  same  as 
we  find  in  many  of  our  largest  and  best  developed  sorts.  The 
flowerless  Apple  tree  producing  fruit  is,  therefore,  a  misnomer. 
The  Apples  mentioned  above  came  from  Pennsylvania,  and  were 
considered  a  great  novelty,  not  only  by  the  owner  of  the  tree,  but 
by  many  members  of  the  press,  judging  from  the  notices  this 
variety  has  received.  It  happens,  however,  to  be  no  novelty  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad,  as  such  sports  h.ave  often  ajipeared.  In 
the  Annals  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Paris  for  May,  182-i,  M.  Tillette 
de  Clermond  described  a.  similar  variety  found  in  Normandy.  The 
tree  was  then  supposed  to  be  about  forty  years  old,  and  it  had 
constantly  produced  flowers  composed  of  an  external  and  an  internal 
calyx,  pistils,  but  neither  stamens  nor  corolla  (petals).  The  fruit 
was  even  more  wonderful  than  that  from  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
Apples  were  said  to  vary  in  size,  colour,  form,  and  flavour. 
OTHER  SPORTS. 
Apples  which  never  produce  seeds,  or  possess  scarcely  any  trace 
of  a  core,  have  been  found  in  various  localities.  The  trees  produce 
showy  blossoms  in  some  instances,  but  the  pistils  as  well  as  ovaries 
are  deformed.  These  may  be  placed  among  the  permanent  varieties 
which  originated  from  seed,  and  not  among  the  bud  variations, 
springing  from  branches  of  other  sorts.  Perhaps  the  most  cnrious 
sport  discovered  within  the  past  few  years  is  that  of  a  tree  which 
had  always  borne  a  very  smooth  green  Apple,  suddenly  producing 
upon  one'  of  its  branches  beautiful  russet  fruit.  In  some  instances 
one-half  of  a  specimen  was  russet,  and  the  other  half  smooth,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  being  as  clearly  defined  as 
though  struck  in  a  lathe.  The  branch  has  produced  this  kind  of 
fruittwo  vears  in  succession,  and  it  is  quite  pi-oliable  that  scions 
from  it  would  perpetuate  the  sport.  Many  other  sports  among 
Apples  might  be  named,  but  I  think  enough  have  been  mentioned 
to  show  that  such  things  are  neither  novel  nor  new. — A.  S.  Fi'.Uer. 


VINES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
Ax  article  by  "  B.  S.,"  in  The  Gakdex,  page  75,  on  "  Growing  Vines 
on  Open  Walls,"  is  so  much  to  the  purpose  that  I  wish  to  add  a  few 
more  varieties  to  his  list,  which  I  havo  found,  in  practice,  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  ordinary  warm  summers, 
good  Grapes  can  be  ripened  on  open  walls,  either  fit  for  the  dessert 
or  for  making  wine.  A  selection,  however,  of  the  earliest  ripening 
varieties  is  required  for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  found  the  following 
the  best,  namely,  for  white  sorts — the  Malvasia,  synonymous  with 
Grove-end  Sweetwater  and  early  Kienzheim,  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  This  is  the  earliest  ripening  white  Gr.ape  I  have  grown. 
The  Precoce  do  Malingre  is  the  next  in  earliness,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  Royal  Muscadine,  named  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  by  the 
French,  and  the  early  Smyrna.  Of  Black  early  Grapes,  the  old  Mil- 
ler's Burgundy  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  for  ripening,  but  the  bunches 
are  smalfand  worthless,  except  for  wine  making.  The  Chasselas  Noir 
is  the  earliest  good  black  Grape  ;  Sarbelle,  a  small  rich  Grapo  of  the 
Frontignan  section,  and  which  ripens  early,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
Esperione,  the  best  black  early  Grape  for  the  general  crop.  As  the 
soil  and  borders  have  a  great  effect  on  the  success  of  growing  Grapes 
in  the  open  air,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  have  the  borders 
properly  made  when  the  Vines  are  planted.  Where  the  subsoil  is 
stron"  and  damp,  the  bottom  of  tlie  border  should  bo  concreted,  or 
fiUed'np  with  old  broken  bricks  and  lime  rubbish,  or  ashes,  and  the 
soil  used  any  light  calcareous  sods  from  the  roadside  or  commons, 
vrith  any  good  light  loamy  or  sandy  garden  soil.  The  Vines  ought 
to  be  planted  on  mounds,  so  that  additious  could  be  made  to  them  by 
mannrial  materials  from  time  to  time.  There  are  other  situations  for 
growing  early  Grapes  on,  which  are  often  disfigured  by  growing 
worthless  fruit  trees  or  creepers  on  them,  namely,  the  south  aspects, 
on  cottages  and  farm  buildings.  There  is  not  a  more  cheerful  and 
graceful  plant  than  the  Vine  when  in  full  leaf  ;  and  when  loaded 
with  its  ripe,  luscious  bunches  in  very  warm  summers  (which,  alas  ! 
onlv  seldom  occur),  there  is  no  fruit  tree  in  the  open  air  to  compare 
with  it  ;  the  only  drawback  to  its  culture  in  the  open  air  is  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  get  ripe,  that  wasps,  blue-bottle  flies,  and  birds 
require  a  deal  of  attention  in  preserving  the  bunches  from  their 
ravao^es.  From  "  B.  S.'s"  experience  with  muslin  bags,  which  pre- 
served the  bunches  of  his Precocede Malingre,  cultivators  can  always 
have  a  chance  of  saving  their  crop.  With  a  good  crop  on  a  wall, 
however,  some  breadths  of  the  Nottingham  hexagon  netting  spread 
over  the  bunches  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  take  less 
trouble  in  fixing  it  than  making  nmslin  bags.     Willuji  Tilleuv. 


fluenced  by  the  stocks  on  which  they  ai-e  grown.  As  a  striking  case 
in  point,  I  would  cite  the  change  effected  in  the  size  and  earliness  of 
Muscat  Grapes  by  being  grafted  on  the  Trebbiano,  as  seen  at  Trentham. 
I  have  also  seen  the  Madreslield  Court  modified  in  colour,  form,  and 
quality  by  being  grafted  on  a  white  stock.  I  commend  these  facts 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind  pertaining  to  Apple  stocks  to  the 
notice  of  M.  Decaisne  and  others  who  think  with  hini  that  the 
stock  has  no  power  to  ameliorate  or  alter  the  character  of  fruit. — 
D.  T.  Fish. 

Variations  in  regard  to  Peara. — In  France  alone  about  800 
sorts  of  Pears  can  bo  counted  the  origin  of  most  of  which  is  unknown, 
and  many  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient.  Indeed,  according  to  Jordan 
and  his  school  these  differences  are  primitive,  and  the  so-called  races 
and  varieties,  both  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants,  represent  so  many 
closely  related  species.  M.  Decaisne,  not  content  with  the  rediictio 
ad  absurdaiii  of  having  about  2000  species  of  Pears  to  be  dealt  with, 
proceeded  to  an  experimental  demonstration  of  the  variability  of  the 
cultivated  races.  lie  sowed  the  seeds  from  four  very  distinct  varie- 
ties in  1S53,  the  Poire  d'Augleterre,  Beurre  Bosc,  Belle  Alliance,  and 
the  Circle.  Of  the  last  the  four  trees  raised  bore  fruit  of  four 
different  forms.  From  the  Belle  Alliance  he  obtained,  in  this  first 
generation,  nine  new  varieties,  none  of  them  representing  the  parent, 
neither  in  the  form,  size,  colour,  nor  oven  the  time  of  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  The  Beun-o  Bosc  equally  produced  new  varieties.  Of  the 
Angleterrc  nine  trees  produced  as  many  new  forms,  one  of  them  a 
winter  Pear  similar  to  the  Saint  Germain,  another  Apple-shaped  fruit 
identical  with  one  which  was  raised  from  the  Belle  Alliance. 

No  Profit  in  Dwarf  Pears.— We  take  the  following  from  a 
letter  in  27(c  Couninj  GeHi/t'iiiaii,  descriptive  of  the  fruit  farm  and 
practices  of  D.  W.  Coit,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut  :— "  Dwarf  Pears 
have  been  very  thoroughly  tested  by  Mr.  Coit,  in  an  experience  of 
twenty  years,  and  are  a  failure  except  for  amateur  purposes.  They 
bear  much  earlier  than  standards,  and  the  fruit  is  quite  as  large  and 
well  flavoured.  But  unless  the  roots  strike  out  from  the  Pear  wood 
above  the  Quince  roots,  they  do  not  grow  very  large,  and  they  fall 
early.  They  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  large  crops.  If  one 
wants  a  Pear  orchard  to  supply  the  market,  he  should  plant 
standards,  and  give  them  plenty  of  room.  This  statement,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  careful  cultivators  in  New 
England,  is  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  those  of  the 
Eastern  States  who  purpose  planting  Pears  for  profit.  Mr.  Coit's 
experience  is  similar  to  that  of  thousands  who  havo  been  induced  to 
select  dwarfs  instead  of  standards.  Charles  Downing,  the  veteran 
horticulturist,  whose  name  is  known  wherever  fruit  is  grown  in  this 
country,  gave  years  ago  his  ripe  judgment  against  this  dwarf  fal- 
lacy, and  each  season's  experience  serves  further  to  show  how  far- 
sighted  Mr.  Downing  was  in  his  prediction.  It  will,  no  doubt,  take 
many  vears  to  convince  the  public  that  it  is  labour  and  money 
throWawjiy  to  plant  dwarfs  in  the  orchard,  but  the  coustantly.in- 
creasing  current  of  testimony  iu  that  direction  must  tell  in  time." 


Influence  of  the  Stock  on  the  Produce  of  the  Scion.— 
M.  Decaisne  (see  page  133)  is  ^vrong  in  stating  that  fruits  are  unin- 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  F-RUIT  GARDEN. 

American  Gooseberries.-The  s„M,«U„rUt  of  Xcw  York  Asuffs  in  its 
.Tanaary  )mniber  some  varieties  of  American  Gooseljernes  which  seem  (Ustmct 
from  our  own,  and  would  appear  to  merit  a  trial  in  this  country. 

Juglans  nigra.— A  Michigan  farm  of  SO  acre3  is  surrounded  by  a  .Rigantio 
hedsc  of  lilac^Walnut  trees  (.luglaus  nigra).  Would  it  not  be  well  it  useful 
iusteadjot  useless  plants  or  trees  were  used  in  similar  positions  .•■ 

Moss  on  Fruit  Trees.— Simpler  and  equally  efficient  in  removtnpr  Moss 
from  fniit  trees  as  earbolicsoap  and  lye,  is  a  whitewash  made  of  hot  luno  and 
water,  as  used  by  Mr.  Carmichacl,  late  ot  Sandringham,  and  others  When- 
over  and  wherever  a  spot  of  Moss  or.'palch  o£  Lichen  appears  one  dab  ot  this 
simple  whitewash  removes  them. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Syringing  Peach-trees  while  in  Bloom.-This  has  been  an  exceptionally 
dullVel.suu  ^31  the  ■■settiuK"  of  early  Peach  crops,  hut  by  keeping  up  the 
temperature  by  lire  heat,  and  syringing  the  trees  eveiT  second  day  m  the  after- 
iiooA  with  clean  tepid  water,  we  have  got  a  perfect  smother  of  Iruit  that  will 
require  much  thinning. — J.  S.  W. 

A  Devonshire  Custom.— A  curious  custom  was  formerly  observed,  on  the 
eve  of  the  "  piphany,  by  the  farmers  and  their  labourers  m  the  south  of  Devon- 
shire. The  ceremohy  illuded  to  consisted  in  the  men  repairing  to  the  orchard, 
where,  encircling  one  of  the  most  fruitful  trees,  they  drank  the  following  toast 
three  times : — 

Here's  to  thee,  old  Apple  tree, 

When  thou  mayst  bud,  and  when  thou  mayst  blow  ! 

And  when  thou  mayst  bear  Apple  enow  ! 

Hats  full !  caps  full ! 

Bushel— bushel— sacks  full ! 

And  my  pockets  full  too  ! 

Huzza !  Huzza  !  Huiza  ! 
Inducing  Pines  to  Show  Fruit.-The  best  malm-ed  plants,  especially 
Oueen-  will,  as  a  rule,  fail  to  show  fi-uit  if  started  with  a  high  top  and  bottom 
hc.at  at  the  first.  75^  Bottom  temperature,  and  70"  minimum  and  S0°  maximum 
tons  should  never  be  exceeded  till  the  fruit  is  visible,  when  .5"  may  be  added  to 
these  respectively.  I  have  known  a  whole  house  of  Pines  lost  through  neglect- 
ing  these  precautions  iu  the  anxiety  to  hurry  fruit  forward.— W. 
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GARDEN     STRUCTURES. 

THE  IMPROVED  (mRVILINKAli  PEAUH  HOUSKS. 
Among  the  various  exhibits  at  Birmingham  last  year  in  the 
way  of  glass  structures,  few  had  a  more  elegant  or  pleasing 
appearance  than  the  cnryilinear  houses,  shown  there  by  Mr. 
Perry,  of  the  Nurseries  and  H(n-ticultural  Building  Works, 
Banbuiy,  These  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  glazed  with 
21  oz.  sheet  glass,  connected  with  strong  cathedral  lead,  the 
roof  at  a  few  paces  distant  presenting  the  effect  of  a  plain 
surface  of  glass  ;  this,  with  their  curved  outline,  makes  them 
look  extremely  light,  while  the  uiaxiumm  of  light  is  admitted, 
aud  freedom  from  drip  and  cold  draught  secured.  In  the 
ordinary  style  of  building  the  value  and  preservation  of  the 
structi-U-e  mainly  depends  on  its  being  frequently  aud 
thoroughly  painted,  thus  entailing  considerable  outlay,  and  often 
causing  great  iuconvenience.  In  the  improved  cm'vilinear 
roof  there  is  only  a  portion  of  the  woodwork  in  the  ventilating 
apparatus  exposed  to  the  weather ;  therefore,  outside  painting, 
with  this  exception,  is  dispensed  with.  These  houses  are  not 
only  suitaljle  for  Peaches,  but  are  equally  well  adapted  for 
Vine  and  fruit-growing  generally. 


TERRA  COTTA  STOVES. 

My  foremau  having  alluded  to  these  valuable  stoves  in  a  late  number 

of  The  Gaiuien,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  can  fully  endorse  the  truth  of 

his  statenieut.     My  experience  with  this  kind  of  stove  is  sufficiently 

ample  to  justify  my  recommending  it  as  the  best  and  cheapest  portable 

stove  with  which   I  am  acquainted.     Last  year  one  of  my  boilers  at 

Enville  gave  way  in  the  Orange-house  ;  I  ordered  one  of  these  stoves 

to  keep  up  the  heat  during  the  time  the  boiler  was  under  repair, 

and  it  did  its  work  so  well  as  to  far  exceed  my  expectations.     The 

same  stove  was  afterwards  used  to  heat  a  large  schoolroom,  and  it 

gave  equal  satisfaction.     The  consumption  of  fuel  is  so  small  that 

3d.  would  keep  it  at  work  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  aud 

the  attention  which  it  requires  is  reall}'  nothing.     It  may  he  left  for 

sixteen  hours  or  more  with  perfect  safety.     No  fumes  of  anj'  sort 

escape  from  it,  and  it  may  be  used   in  any  plant-house  without  fear 

of  injury  to  the  most  dehcate  plants;  between  the  terra  cotta  and 

outside  case  it  is  packed  with  sand,  so  that  in  using  common  fuel  no 

smoke  can  escape.     Just  as  the  late  frost  set  in  I  had  the  misfortune 

to  lose  an  old  boiler  which  warmed  my  early  Vinery  at  Hatfield  ;  I 

therefore  at  once  started  off  and  bought  one  of  these  stoves,  hurried 

home,  got  the  stove  sot  at  work,  and  saved  my  early  house  of  Grapes, 

then  about  the  size  of  Peas.     This  little  stove  so  astonished  every 

one  by  the  little  attention  which  it  required,  and  the  great  length 

of  time  during  which  it  imparted  heat  with  ouce  iilling  the  bucket, 

that  my  foreman  determined  to  try  how  long  it  would  burn  without 

replenishing  it  with  fresh  fuel.     His  only  attention  was  to  keep  a 

check  upon  the  draught,  and  he  has  already  stated  in  your  columns 

that  for  forty-six  hours  it  imparted  heat.     The  price  of  the  stove  is 

57s.,  and  those  with  moveable  tops  are  by  far  the  best.     This  should 

be  particulai'ly  stated  when  ordering  these  stoves. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  stoves,  allow  uie  to  direct  attention  to 
one  of  the  best  of  portable  stoves  for  heating  hot-water  pipes  that 
perhaps  has  ever  been  invented,  viz.,  Deards'  Patent  Amateur's 
Heating  Apparatus,  to  which  a  medal  was  awarded  at  Birmingham. 
Of  these  I  have  one  at  work,  which  heats  a  house  of  considerable 
dimensions  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  This  stove  can  be 
removed  from  house  to  house  if  necessary.  It  ret|uires  no  hxing, 
being  simply  placed  on  a  stand  of  bricks.  The  joints  of  the  pipes 
being  made  with  india-rubber  rings,  can  quickly  be  pulled  to  pieces 
and  can  as  quickly  be  put  together  again.  Indeed,  the  whole 
apparatus  may  be  taken  down  and  put  up  to  work  again  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  To  those  who  require  a  small  apparatus  to  heat  Cucumber 
houses,  or  greenhouses,  &c.,  and  one  that  requires  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  the  smallest  consumption  of  fuel,  these  stoves  are  really 
invaluable.  All  who  have  a  gi'cenhouse  should  possess  one  ;  indeed, 
every  gardener  who  has  any  quantity  of  glass  would  do  well  to 
have  one  by  him,  in  case  of  need,  for  we  never  know  when  a  boiler 
may  collapse.  The  water  space  of  these  stoves  consists  of  a  con. 
tinnous  coil  of  pipe,  either  large  or  small,  according  to  the 
requirements,  completely  surrounding  the  fire.  Trom  100  to  150 
feet  of  hot-water  piping  may  be  heated  for  about  fouqjence  per  day, 
the  stove  burning  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  without  attention. 
Eoherts'  Patent  Terra  Cotta  I  consider  the  best  and  cheapest 
portable  dry  stove,  and  Deards'  Patent  Centrifugal  Heating  Apparatus 
the  best  and  by  far  the  cheapest  stove  for  heating  hot  water  that  has 
yet  ever  been  invented. — Eowaiid  Be.vneti,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis 
of  Salishunj,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
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THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  GARDEN  PEA. 

I.  —FRAME  PEAS. 
Dillistone's  Early  (Carter's  First  Crop;  Sutton's  Ringleader ; 
Clarke's  Rapid,  Prolific). — The  ]il.ant  is  of  a  slender  habit  of  growth, 
|iroducing  a  simple  stem  2  feet  high,  liearing  on  an  average  fi-om 
seven  to  nine  ]iods.  These  are  generally  single,  but  occasionally  in 
liairs,  almost  straight,  and  containing  seven  Peas  in  each.  The  ripe 
seed  is  small,  smooth,  and  while.  This  is  the  earliest  of  all  the 
white-seeded  Peas,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Laxton's  Harbinger, 
is  the  earliest  known.  When  this  variety  first  a]ipeai'ed,  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  before  it  had  been  allowed  to  degenerate,  it 
was  far  in  advance  of  every  other  variety.  Sown  on  the  19th  of 
February,  the  plants  were  a  mass  of  bloom  on  the  IDth  of  May.  On 
the  5th  of  June  the  hlooms  dropped  and  the  slats  ajjpeared,  and  on 
the  22nd  of  June  the  whole  crop  was  ready  to  be  gathered.  At  that 
period  it  was  quite  seven  to  eight  days  earlier  than  a  perfectly  i)ure 
stock  of  Sangster's  No.  1,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded 
as  the  earliest  of  all.  A  striking  feature  of  Dillistone's  Eaily  is, 
when  ))ure,  that  the  jjlants  are  all  of  a  uniform  height ;  they  bloom  in 
a  mass,  the  pods  all  appear  together,  and  the  whole  crop  is  ready  to 
be  gathered  at  the  same  time. 

Sangster's  No.  1  (Daniel  O'Rourke ;  Carter's  Earliest;  Dickson's 
First  and.  Best ;  Sutton's  Champion;  Sutton's  Improved  Early  Cham- 
2)ion ;  Dickson's  Climar ;  Washiiigton. ;  Isheruwod's  Railway;  Earhj 
Caractacus ;  Taker's  Perfection ;  Hooper's  Early  Rival). — This  variety 
is  of  a  slender  habit  of  gi'owth,  more  so  than  early  Emperor,  and 
consists  of  a  single  stem  2  feet  high,  producing,  on  an  average,  from 
eight  to  ten  pods  on  each  plant.  Pods  generally  single,  but  frequently 
in  pairs,  lOf  inches  long,  and  upwards  of  half  an  inch  wide,  quite 
straight,  thick  and  plump,  and  terminating  abruptly  at  the  point. 
When  fully  gi'own  they  become  much  swollen,  broad  in  the  back, 
and  somewhat  round  or  quadrangular.  They  contain,  on  an  average, 
seven,  but  frequently  eight  Peas.  The  ripe  seed  is  white.  This  and 
Waite's  Daniel  O'Rourke  were  sown  in  adjoining  rows  5th  of  April, 
1853,  and  came  into  bloom  on  the  5th  of  June ;  on  the  9th  the 
first  blooms  began  to  droji,  and  the  slats  (young  pods)  to  appear ;  by 
the  22nd  the  whole  plants  were  nearly  out  of  bloom  ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  July  the  pods  were  quite  filled  and  ready  to  gather.  I  was  most 
particular  in  my  observation  of  these  two  varieties,  as  it  had  been 
said  by  some  that  they  are  distinct.  That  there  should  be  no  mistake 
I  procured  Sangster's  No.  1  from  Mr.  Sangster,  and  Daniel  O'Rourke 
from  Mr.  Waite.  They  were  sown  on  the  same  day,  came  up  on  the 
same  day,  slatted  on  the  same  day,  podded  on  the  same  day,  and  died-o£E 
on  the  same  day,  after  having  attained  the  same  height,  and  presented 
the  same  habit  of  growth.  This  is  a  very  valuable  Pea.  It  is  not  so 
tall  by  some  inches  as  Empei'or,  stojis  growing  aud  blooming  much 
sooner,  and  is  ripening  off  when  Emiieror  is  still  fresh  and  growing. 
In  this  respect  it  is  very  valuable  to  the  gardener,  as  it  enables  him, 
after  obtaining  a  prolific  crop  of  early  Peas,  to  clear  the  gi'ound  for 
something  else.  It  comes  into  use  seven  days  later  than  Dillistone's 
Early,  and  matm-es  its  crop  more  slowly. 

Early  Kent.  (Early  May  ;  Prince  Albert). — The  true  Early  Kent 
is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  out  of  cultivation,  and  deservedly  so,  its 
place  having  been  occupied  by  DiUistone's  Early,  a,  more  prolific  and 
au  equally  eaily  Pea.  It  is  of  a  very  slender  habit  of  growth,  and 
rarely  more  than  2  feet  high,  producing  a  scanty  crop  of  small  iU- 
iilled  jiods.  Its  only  recommendation,  even  iu  its  best  days,  was  its 
eailiness.  It  was  this  variety  which  was  formerlj'  grown  extensively 
at  Higham,  in  Kent,  a  very  early  locaUty,  from  which  the  first 
Peas  of  the  season  came  into  the  London  markets. 

Taylor's  Prolific. — The  pods  are  all  strictly  single,  and  are  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  Sangster's  No.  1,  containing  on  an  average  from 
six  to  seven  Peas  in  each.  The  plant  is  2  feet  high,  and  produces 
perfect  pods  even  to  the  top  of  the  haulm,  when  the  whole  ripen  off 
simultaneously.  Taylor's  Prohfic  seems  to  be  a  very  sujterior. 
variety  of  the  old  Early  Kent,  from  which  it  has,  no  doubt,  originated 
Early  Emperor  (Early  Sehastojiol ;  Hominy  Star  ;  Risiny  Sun; 
Warner's  Conqueror ;  iVarner's  Emperor). — Plant  of  a  slender  habit  of 
growth,  always  with  a  single  stem,  which  is  21-  to  3  feet  high,  and 
produces  from  eight  to  ten  ]iods  on  each  plant.  Pods  generally  single, 
but  frequently  in  pairs,  from  2.V  to  3  inches  long,  perfectly  straight, 
and  terminating  abruptly  at  the  end.  They  are  well  filled,  and  contain 
from  five  to  seven  Peas,  which  are  rotmdish  aud  flattened,  seven- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  long,  six-twentieths  broad,  and  the  same  in 
thickness.  The  ripe  seed  is  white.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1851,  and  the  plants  came  into  bloom  on  the  5th  of  June;  the 
blooms  began  to  drop  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  pc.tds  were 
completely  filled  and  ready  to  gather. 
Ruelle   Michaux. — This   is   a  very   inferior    stock  of    Early 
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Emperor,  having  short  broad  pods,  and  coming  into  use  at  the  same 
time. 

Danecroft  Rival  (^Girlinfi's  Pea;  Glass  Pea). — This  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  every  other  variety  by  the  total  absence  of 
glaucesceDce  or  bloom  on  the  leaves,  which  gives  it  a  singular  and 
sickly  appearance.  The  plant  is  from  2  j  to  3  feet  high,  of  slender  habit 
of  growth,  and  consists  of  a  simple  stem.  The  pods  are  produced 
singly,  and  are  from  2.V  to  sometimes  3  inches  in  length, 
perfectly   straight,  and  terminated  abruptly  at  the  end;  being  in 


to  eight  Peas.     Sown  the  same  day,   it  ripens  two   days  later  than 
Early  Emperor.     The  variety  ia  not  worth  growing. 

Early  Ringwrood  fRingwnod  Marrow  ;  Flanaijan's  Earlji ;  Beck's 
Marrow ;  Kancr  Rinil), — This  produces  a  very  large  well-filled  pod, 
and  is  a  most  abundant  bearer;  but  it  has  a  peculiarity,  which,  by 
some,  is  considered  an  objection,  from  the  pod  being  white  instead  of 
green,  and  presenting,  when  only  fully  growu,  the  appearance  of 
over  maturitj'.  This  objection,  however,  ia  chiefly  taken  by  those 
who  grow  it  for  market,  and  who  find  a  difficulty  in  convincing  their 
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every  respect  similar  to  those  of  Warner's  Emperor.  They  contnin, 
on  an  average,  seven  Peas,  but  occasionally  eight.  The  ripe  seed  is 
white.  This,  though  an  early  Pea,  and  coming  in  almost  as  soon  as 
any  of  those  already  described,  is  not  a  desirable  variety  for  general 
cultivation.  It  is  much  less  prodnctive,  and  considerably  more 
tender.  This  was  raised  about  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Girling, 
of  Stowmarket. 

Sutton's  Emerald  Gem  (Snf ton's  No.  1  Oreen ;  Sutton's  First  of 
All ;  Sutton's  Earliestof  AH). — This  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  and 
has  the  same  habit  of  growth  as 
Danecroft  Rival,  and,  like  that 
variety,  is  destitute  of  the 
glaucescence  which  all  other 
Peas  possess ;  it  comes  into 
flower  two  days  earlier  than 
Danecroft  Rival  and  is  fit  for 
use  at  the  same  time,  being 
four  days  later  than  Dillistone's 
Early. 

Beck's  Gem  (Tom  Thnmh  ; 
Turner's  Boyal  Dwarf;  Nain 
hJ. t if  extra  ;  De  Grace). — This 
is  the  most  dwarf-gi'owing  of 
all  the  varieties.  It  rarely  ever 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height ;  the 
stem  is  of  a  stout  habit  of 
growth,  and  branches  at  every 
joint  to  within  three  or  four  of 
the  to]>,  producing  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  pods.  The 
pods  are  almost  always  borne 
in  pairs,  rarely  singly,  and  are 
produced  at  every  joint,  par. 
ticularly  towards  the  top  ;  they 
are  smooth,  of  a  dark  gi'een 
colour,  and  well  filled,  contain- 
ing from  five  to  eight  Peas, 
which  are  almost  as  large  as 
Imperials.  The  ripe  seed  is 
greyish  pearly  colour.  This  is 
a  very  excellent  Pea  for  forc- 
ing, and  for  early  sowing  under 
walls  or  other  shelter.  It  is 
remarkably   prolific,    and    cannot 
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but  be  of  great  use 
gardens  where  sticks  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained  or 
of.     This  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  Early  Emperor. 

Telegraph. — This  is  in  every  respect,  as  regards  habit  of  growth 
and  general  appearance,  similar  to  the  Early  Emperor,  and  differs 
from  it  in  the  ripe  seed  having  a  black  hilum  like  the  Egg  Pea.  It  also 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Egg  Pea  in  flavour,  having  the  rough 
Bean-like  taste  which  is  remarkable  in  that  variety.  It  produces,  on 
an  average,  five  to  eight  pods  on  a  stem,  and  these  contain  from  seven 


customers  that,  notwithstanding  the  pod  being  white,  it  is  still  not 
over-ripe.  So  far  from  being  out  of  season,  the  Ringwood  Man-ow 
retains  its  tender  and  marrowy  character  longer  than  many  other 
varieties.  Plant  with  a  moderately  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  produc. 
ing  a  stem  which  is  SV  to  •!■  feet  high,  and  always  simple  except  in 
wet  seasons,  when  it  makes  a  second  grovvth  by  throwing  out  shoots 
from  near  the  ground.  The  lowest  pods  are  within  about  a  foot  of 
the  ground,  and  are  produced  at  every  joint,  even  to  the  extremity, 
the  whole  number  on  each  plant  being  from  ten  to  twelve.     The  pods 

^  are  single  and  in  pairs,  in  about 

^'^  J  '^  equal  proportions,  from  3  to  3  J 
inches  long,  and  six-tenths  of 
an  inch  wide,  slightly  curved 
and  waved  on  the  upper  margin, 
and  terminated  rather  abruptly 
at  the  point.  As  they  ripen 
they  become  thick  and  fleshy, 
with  a  rough,  pitted  and 
shrivelled  surface.  They  con- 
tain from  six  to  seven  large 
Peas,  which  are  roundish  and 
not  compressed,  about  nine, 
tenths  of  an  inch  long,  seven- 
tenths  wide,  and  the  same  in 
thickness.  The  ripe  seed  is 
white.  It  comes  into  use  six 
days  later  than  Sangster's 
No.  1. 

Early  Warwick  (Race. 
Itorse ;  Esser  Cliampion). — 
What  is  now  grown  under  the 
name  of  Early  Warwick  is  veiy 
different  from  the  varietj'  to 
which  the  name  was  originallv 
applied.  When  first  obtained 
at  Evesham,  in  Warwickshire,  it 
was  a  single-blossomed  Pea, 
and  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
double-blossomed  Frame  of 
those  days,  but  it  gradually 
lost  its  single-blossomed  clia- 
racter,  and  has  now  become  in 
all  gardens  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  identified  with  the  ordinary  Early  Frames. 

Early  Frame. — In  adopting  the  name  "  Early  Frame,"  I  mean 
to  include  all  the  forais  known  under  that  name,  whether  they  are 
called  single  or  double-blossomed,  for  in  fact  thei'e  are  none  that  are 
absolutely  single  orabsolutely  "  double-blossomed."  These  expressions 
are  not  meant  to  indicate  any  peculiar  structure  of  the  flower  as 
regards  the  number  of  petals,  but  merely  that  the  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced  singly  or  in  pairs  on  the  same  ])eduncle.  Great  efforts  have 
from  time   to   time  been    made   to   preserve   the  single-blossomed 
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character,  and  notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  selection,  growers  have  hitherto  failed  in  rendering  it  permanent. 
There  is  however,  no  real  advantage  to  bo  obtained,  even 
if  that  character  were  secured,  for  the  supposed  carliness  of  the 
single-blossomed  Frame  Peas  is  now  far  exceeded  by  other  varieties 
that  have  been  introduced  of  late  years. 

Dickson's  Favourite  (Biclcson's  Favouriln  Improrod  ;  tlie 
Wonder;  Coiterell's  Wonder  ;  Torwondlec.) — This  seems  to  bo  a  form 
of  the  Auvergiie,  but  the  plant  has  a  more  slender  growth  than  that 
variety,  and  it  is  a  day  or  two  earlier.  It  grows  from  -l  to  5  feet 
high,  with  single  stem,  and  pale  green  foliage.  The  pods  are  pro. 
duced  in  pairs  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  are  curved, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  Auvergne,  and  contain  from  six  to 
seven  Peas  in  each.  Ripe  seed  white.  This  variety,  like  the  Auvergne, 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  degenerate,  and  to  lose  its  distinctive 
character,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  closely  selected  to  preserve 
the  stock  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  decidedly  an  inferior  Pea  to  the 
true  Auvergne,  which  it  resembles,  and  which  produces  long,  curved, 
well-fdled  pods  containing  from  nine  to  twelve  Peas  in  each. 

Leopold  II. — This  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Early  Eingwood, 
the  foliage  and  pods  being  of  the  peculiar  pale  green  colour  of  that 
variety.  The  pods  are  long,  narrow,  nearly  straight,  very  badly  filled, 
tho  middle  Pea  in  each  pod  being  .abortive.  It  is  two  days  later  than 
Early  Eingwood. 

Bishop's  Long-podded  (Bi.':liop's  ImproveoL.) . — The  old  Bishop's 
Dwarf  is  now  entirely  out  of  cultivation.  It  was  a  low-growing 
plant,  9  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  a  branching  stem,  and  produced 
small  insignilioant  pods  2i  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  Such 
a  Pea  is  of  no  use  in  these  days.  Bishop's  Long-podded  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  variety.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  produces 
numerous  branches,  and  bears  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pods  on  a, 
plant.  The  pods  are  either  single  or  in  |iairs,  and  contain  from  seven 
to  nine  Peas  in  each.     Kipe  seed  crcamy-white. 

Sutton's  Long-podded  Tom  Thumb. — At  the  trial  of  Peas 
lield  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick  this  season,  the  Committee  decided 
that  this  was  identical  with  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf. 

Carter's  Farmers'  Prolific. — Plant  with  a  strong  and  robust 
habit  of  growth,  5  to  6  feet  high,  producing  fourteen  to  sixteen  pods 
on  each  stem,  which  are  narrow,  and  very  closely  filled  with  six  or 
seven  small  Peas.  It  is  a  very  prolific  variety,  and  comes  into  use 
about  the  same  time  as  Dickson's  Favourite  and  Auvergne. 

Spanish  Tiwa.rf  (Dwarf  Fan  ;  Dvarf  Bog). — This  is  an  old  and 
worthless  variety.  The  plant  is  about  a  foot  high,  branching  out  on 
each  side  in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Dwarf  Fan. 
The  pods  are  either  single  or  in  pairs,  from  2  to  2i  inches  long,  and 
about  half  an  inch  broad,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  point,  and 
containing  from  five  to  six  rather  large  Peas.  'There  is  a  variety  of 
this  which  is  called  the  Improved  Spanish  Dwarf,  and  grows  fully  9 
inches  taller  than  the  old  variety,  but  it  possesses  no  particular  merit 
to  recommend  it. 

Glory  of  Cassel  is  similar  but  inferior  to  Auvergne,  and  is  about 
two  days  earlier. 

Auvergne  (White  Sahre;  White  Scimdtar). — The  Auvergne  Pea 
was  introduced  from  France  some  years  ago  by  the  Royal  Horticultual 
Society,  but  although  it  very  far  surpassed  every  other  variety  of 
White  Pea  then  in  cultivation,  it  never  became  widely  known  or 
generally  cultivated.  It  is  a  most  characteristic  variety,  and  alwaj'S 
easily  distinguishable  by  its  lougand  curved  pod.  The  plant  is  of  a 
moderately  strong  habit  of  growth,  producing  a  single  stem  from  4  to 
5  feet  high,  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  gi'own,  and  bears 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  pods  on  each.  Tho  pods  are  generally  small, 
but  sometimes  in  pairs  ;  when  fully  grown,  4J  inches  long,  and  over 
half  an  inch  broad,  tapering  towards  the  point  and  very  much  curved  ; 
they  contain  from  nine  to  twelve  Peas,  which  are  very  closely  com. 
pressed,  and  ai'e  the  size  of  the  Early  Frames.  Even  the  small  pods 
contain  as  many  as  from  seven  to  nine  Peas  in  each.  The  ripe  seed  is 
white.     It  is  four  or  five  dajs  later  than  Early  Ringwood. 

Shilling's  Grotto. — The  plant  is  of  a  strong  habit  of  growth, 
always  with  a  single  stem  4J-  to  5  feet  high.  The  pods  are  generally 
single,  but  frequently  in  pairs,  3j  inches  long  and  about  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  containing  on  an  average  about  seven  large  Peas.  The  ripe 
seed  is  white.  It  is  thirty  years  since  this  Pea  was  introduced,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  a  decided  acquisition,  being  a  great  improvement  on 
tho  second  early  varieties  then  in  cultivation.  Since  the  introduction 
of  Champion  of  England,  Champion  of  Paris,  Prizetaker,  and  several 
others  to  which  it  is  certainly  inferior,  and  which  ripen  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with.  It  ripens  at  the  same  time 
as  Auvergne. 

Charlton. — It  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  what  the  Charlton  Pea  is 
now-a-days.  The  old  variety,  which  was  so  long  known  under  that  and 
a  do?eu  other  nfimes,  having  disappeared,  the  Charlton  Pea,  as  a 


variety,  exists  only  in  name.  For  very  many  years  it  was  the  most 
extensively  cultivated  and  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  the  varie- 
ties then  known.  It  was  tho  earliest  and  tho  best,  and  the  care 
bestowed  on  tho  growth  a-id  selection  of  the  stock  was  as  great  as 
is  DOW  exercised  on  that  of  Emperors  or  Number  Ones.  The  samo 
propensity  for  the  multiplication  of  the  names  of  a  good  thing  seems 
to  have  been  as  great  in  former  ages  as  in  this;  and  hence  we  find 
Charltons  and  Hotspurs  with  designations  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  grew  them.  The  original  name  of  the 
Charlton  Pe.a  was  Hotspur,  still  used  by  some,  and  by  contraction 
Hots ;  or,  rather,  it  may  be  that  Hots  is  the  original,  for  I  have 
somewhere  read,  in  an  old  author,  the  word  "  hot"  made  use  of  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  do  "  early."  I  do  not  know  at  what  period 
this  variety  first  became  known  ;  but  I  can  trace  it  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1G70,  and  from  that  period  till  about  1770,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  for  one  century,  it  continued  to  stand  first  in  the  list  as  the 
earliest  Pea,  until  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Early  Frame  about 
1770.  Tho  various  names  by  which  it  was  known  during  the  last 
century  were  Reading  Hotspur,  Masters'  or  Flander's  Hotsirar, 
Golden  Hotspur,  Bromptou  Hotsjiur,  Essex  Hotsjiur,  Omerod's  Hot- 
spur, Early  Nichol's  Hotspur,  Charlton  Hotspur,  and,  finally,  Early 
Charlton.  The  last  name  became  general  about  1750.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  names  were  applied  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  have  described  under  Early  Frame,  and  that  the  varieties 
were  distinguishable  according  to  the  care  with  which  the  growers 
selected  them.  Masters'  Hotspur,  which  is  still  retained  in  some 
catalogues  of  the  present  day,  was  so  called  from  a  person  of  that 
name,  who,  it  is  said,  selected  it,  and  who  was  a  nurseryman  at 
Strand-on-the-Green,  near  Brentford,  110  years  ago.  It  has  also 
been  called  Hastings,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  Essex  Readings.  It 
is  not  in  our  power  to  furnish  a  description  and  a  figure  of  this 
variety,  for,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  in  re.ality  no  such  thing  as  the 
Charlton  Pea  in  existence.  That  which  is  sold  for  Charltons  is  .any 
degenerated  stock  of  Early  Frames,  or  any  stock  of  Frames  which 
cannot  be  warranted  or  depended  upon,  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  their  being  grown  as  garden 
varieties.  Let  writers  on  gardening,  therefore,  be  careful  in  future, 
when  called  on  for  a  list  of  Peas,  not  to  give,  as  is  often  done,  tho 
Charlton  as  "  the  best  second  early."  'There  is  no  distinct  variety 
grown  for  Charltons  by  the  seed-growers. 

Dwarf  "Waterloo  Branching. — This  closely  resembles  Bishop's 
Long.podded,  but  is  two  days  earlier.  In  other  respects  there  is 
really  no  difference. 

Nabob  (Laxton). — This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton  from  a  cross 
made  between  Little  Gem  and  Laxton's  Prolific  Long.pod.  The 
plant  is  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  strong  and  robust  in  habit,  with 
large  dark  green  foliage.  It  produces  from  ten  to  twelve  pods, 
which  are  long  and  curved,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  containing 
from  seven  to  nine  medium-sized  pale  green  Peas.  This  is  the  largest 
and  most  handsome  of  the  dwarf  early  white  Peas,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly productive. 

Royal  Dwarf  (White  Prussian  ;  Poor  Man's  Profit  ;  Dwarf 
Prolific). — Plant  of  medium  growth,  with  an  erect  stem,  which  is 
3  feet  high,  generally  simple,  but  occasionally  branching.  The  pods 
are  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  in  pairs,  but  generally  single, 
and  from  2j  to  3  inches  long,  half  an'inch  broad,  almost  straight,  and 
somewh.at  tapering  to  the  point ;  the  surface  is  quite  smooth,  and 
the  colour  bright  green.  They  are  generally  well  filled,  and  contain 
from  five  to  six  Peas,  wliich  are  somewhat  ovate,  not  compressed, 
eight-twentieths  of  inch  long,  seven-twentieths  broad,  and  the  same 
in  thickness.  The  ripe  seed  is  wliite.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  5th 
of  April,  and  the  plants  bloomed  on  the  26th  of  June.  The  blooms 
dropped  and  the  slats  appeared,  and  on  the  16th  of  July  the  pods 
were  fit  to  be  gathered.  This  is  an  old  and  very  prolific  variety, 
well  adapted  for  field  culture,  and  long  a  favourite  in  gardens,  but; 
now  superseded. 

Clamart. — The  plant  is  very  vigorous,  and  in  its  habit  much 
resembles  Early  Emperor.  It  grows  late,  and  maintains  its  tine 
green  foliage  to  the  last.  Pods  generally  in  pairs,  produced  in 
succession,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  on  each  stem,  and  containing 
from  six  to  eight  Peas  each.  It  is  a  week  later  than  Early  Em- 
])eror, 

Peabody. — This  is  of  a  dwarf,  bushy,  and  compact  habit,  and 
the  leaves  are  rather  small,  numerous,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour. 
The  stem  is  2^  feet  high  and  branching.  Pods  rather  narrow,  small, 
and  extremely  well  filled,  deep  green,  and  containing  from  six  to 
seven  rather  small  Peas.  This  is  a  very  productive  variety,  and 
stands  the  dry  weather  well,  but  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  eight 
days  later  than  Auvergne,  and  five  days  later  than  Royal  Dwarf. 

Victoria  Branching  (Pail  Ps  Early  Dwarf;  Paul's  Prolific). — 
Plant  with  a  strong  robust  habit  of  growth,  3  feet  high.  The  stem 
is  generally  simple,  but  sometimes  branching,  and  be^rs  from  tsvelve 
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to  sixteen  pods,  which  aro  3  to  3\  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  contain  from  scren  to  eight  largo  Peas.  The  foliage  is  dark 
green.  Ripe  seed  white.  This  is  a  very  abundant  bearer  ;  it  is 
three  days  later  than  Royal  Dwarf. 

Crown  (Batvh  ;  CTtister ;  Mummij). — This  is  a  very  characteristic 
variety,  known  at  once  by  producing  its  pods  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stem  in  a  bnnch  or  tassel.  The  plant  is  4V  to  5  feet  high  ;  the  stem 
gradually  increasing  in  thickness  from  the  root  iipwards,  in  some 
instances  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  when  it  becomes  quite 
dilated,  producing  twenty -four  to  thirty  pods  in  a  bunch.  These  are 
small,  round,  and  well  filled,  in  appearance  like  those  of  Early 
Emperor,  and  containing  from  four  to  seven  small  Peas.  Ripe  seed 
small,  round,  and  white.  This  curious  bnt  useless  Pea,  sown  on 
the  23rd  February,  first  bloomed  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  was  in  full 
bloom  on  the  17th.  The  slats  appeared  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  the 
crop  was  ready  for  use  on  the  1st  of  July. 

(To  be  contijiued.) 


ONIONS. 
One  of  the  best  cultivators  of  Onions  I  ever  met  with  invariably 
grows  them  on  the  piece  of  ground  which  previously  contained  Celery. 
As  the  Celery  is  cleared  away,  the  ground  is  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
2  feet  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  and,  his  ground  being  a  little  stiff,  he  adopts  the  practice  of 
throwing  the  rotten  dung  from  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  to  the  top. 
In  dry,  frosty  weather,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
•1  or  5  inches,  the  frozen  lumps  are  beaten  to  pieces  with  a  mattock, 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  left  rough.  About  the  last  week  in 
February  or  the  first  week  in  March,  according  as  the  weather  proves 
dry  and  favourable,  the  ground  is  slightly  forked  over  and  the  surface 
left  as  level  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  a  week  pigeons'  dung  is 
thinly  spread  over  the  surface  ;  and,  should  the  ground  be  damp, 
in  addition  to  the  pigeons'  dung,  some  charcoal  dust  is  added,  in 
order  to  make  the  ground  work  as  freely  as  possible.  The  charcoal  is 
also  considered  a  fine  manure  for  the  Onion.  Then  the  manure  is 
forked  in  and  the  ground  raked  as  level  as  possible.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and  they  are  net  divided  into  beds,  as  it 
is  thought  to  be  a  waste  of  ground  if  provision  be  made  for  paths.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  through  the  ground,  the  hoe  is  used 
between  the  rows,  and  any  weeds  that  may  have  put  in  appearance 
among  the  plants  aro  removed  by  hand.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done, 
thinning  out  is  proceeded  with,  and  the  plants  are  left  from  4  to  5 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  and  subsequently  hoeing  and  hand. weeding 
are  continued  as  often  as  requisite.  Grown  in  this  way,  fine  symme- 
trical bulbs  are  formed,  with  but  a  very  sUght  admixture  of  a  coarse 
thick-necked  type,  for  seed  is  saved  only  from  the  best-developed 
bulbs.  When  the  crop  is  fully  ripe,  it  is  pulled  up,  and  after  lying  on 
the  ground  for  a  few  days  they  are  brought  into  a  shed  to  finish 
drying.  In  a  wet  season  they  are  put  into  a  frame  or  vinery  to  dry, 
or  into  a  Mushroom  house  where  a  little  fire  is  kept  on,  in  order  to 
get  them  thoroughly  dry,  as  the  keeping  of  them  entirely  depends  on 
this.  A  few  are  always  selected  for  exhibition  purposes.  In  dry 
weather  these  are  helped  with  a  little  weak  liquid  munnre,  and  as  the 
neck  begins  to  swell  they  are  pinched  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
and  thumb,  so  as  to  throw  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bulb,  and  to  secure  that  desired  fineuess  of  neck  so 
requisite  on  the  exhibition  table.  In  this  way  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  twelve  tubers  weighing  collectively  from  121b.  to  151b.     R.  D. 


"Wintering  Cabbages. — Persons  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  Brassicaceous  crops  from  great  cold  may  find  the  following  account 
of  how  that  can  be  effected  suggestive.  Cultivators  near  Phila. 
delphia  preserve  from  one  to  twenty  acres  of  Cabbages  thus  : — 
Commencing  on  one  side  of  a  field — if  but  few  heads  have  been 
already  cut  out — the  third  row  is  all  pulled  by  the  roots,  and  laid  in 
the  adjoining  rows  ;  then,  with  a  two-horse  plough,  run  a  furrow 
where  the  Cabbages  stood,  returning  in  the  same.  If  it  is  desired 
to  keep  Cabbages  until  spring,  it  should  be  about  G  inches  deep. 
Then,  while  men  on  each  side  pull  the  Cabbages  from  the  two 
adjoining  rows  and  place  them  and  those  before  pulled — with  the 
roots  up — close  to  this  furrow,  a  man  stands  astride  it,  and  takes 
them  by  the  stalks  and  sets  them  in  the  furrow  (by  drawing  them 
up  it  a  short  distance,  from  front  to  rear,  the  leaves  will  be  drawn 
under  the  head).  When  these  rows  have  been  thus  gone  over-,  the 
next  five — more  or  less,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  furrows  to 
hold  them — are  similarly  handled.  When  a  number  of  such  furrows 
have  been  filled,  one  strong  horse  is  hitched  to  the  plough  and  a 
furrow  thrown  up  on  each  side  of  the  Cabbages  thus  set ;  a  ridge  is 
thus  made  over  the  heads  that  will  throw  off  the  rain, 


Sowing  Cucumber  Seeds.— One  hint  alone  which  I  got  from 
Mr.  David  Thomson's  "  Fruit  Culture  under.  Glass,"  repaid  me  for 
the  cost  of  the  book.  Mr.  Thomson  soaks  his  Cucumber  seeds  in 
water  for  twelve  hours  before  sowing  them.  As  many  persons  know, 
I  make  a  speciality  of  growing  Long  Gun  Cucumber  seed,  and  it, 
like  many  high-bred  Cucumbers,  often  produces  very  light  seeds.  I 
know  this  might  be  remedied  by  crossing  with  another  sort,  but 
then  the  produce  would  bo  no  more  "  Long  Gun."  So  careful  have 
I  been  for  many  years  to  prevent  crossing,  that  I  have  not  allowed 
any  other  kind  to  flower  in  my  garden  whilst  growing  seeds  of  this 
variety.  In  sowing  early  in  t'oe  season  I  have  often  been  vexed  to 
find  a  good  proportion  of  the  seeds  come  up  very  weakly,  or  refuse 
to  grow.  Immediately  on  reading  the  above-mentioned  paragraph,  I 
soaked  some  rather  light  seed  all  night,  and  had  it  sown  the  next 
morning,  and  nearly  every  seed  came  up  at  once,  almost  as  quickly 
as  Mustard  and  Cress  would  have  done.  Talking  over  the  matter 
with  a  good  gardener  this  morning,  he  said  that  he  had  practised 
the  plan  of  soaking  his  seeds  for  some  time,  and  had  proved  that  a 
seed  so  light  even  as  to  float  on  the  water  would,  after  soaking  for  a 
time,  sink,  and  when  sown  would  grow  and  produce  a  healthy  plant. 
Probably  this  may  be  known  to  many,  but  it  was  now  to  me. — J.  R. 
Peakso.x,  Cliilifell. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Manuring".— In  my  paragraph  on  this  subject  iu  last  week's  G-vrden  {p.  148), 
instead  of  9  sqnare  feet,  read  i>  feet  sf|uare,  which  really  means  SI  square  feet. 
Thus  to  every  al  square  feet  of  land,  my  neighbour  appHed  a  barrowful  of 
manure,    whereas  I  upplied  the  same  quantity  to  Uttlu  over  Iti  square  feet. — 

A    SuKltEY   M-iRKET   OaKUENEK. 

To  Protect  Peas  from  Mice  and  Birds.— M.  Glot-dc,  ir\  the  Seviie  llorflcole, 
recommends  the  follnwinir  as  a  must  eileftual  protection  for  newly-sown  Peas: 
"  Twenty-four  hours  before  snwinu:  I  steep  my  Peas  in  water.  1  then  powder 
them  over  with  red-lead,  rolling  them  about  in  it  so  tliat  it  may  adhei-e  to  and 
cover  the  entire  surface.  After  this  I  ])l;int  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  for 
ten  years,  dui-ing  which  I  have  followed  this  plan,  my  Peas  have  Tiever  been 
attacked  by  mice.  Birds  will  occa.sionally  scratch  up  a  few,  but  they  never  eat 
them,  and  any  tliat  happen  to  be  thus  plucked  up  are  left  ou  the  ground  un». 
touched." 

Snow's  Winter  "White  Broccoli— Like  many  others  I  have  seldom  been  able 
to  obtain  this  valuable  Broccoli  true  to  name,  I  therefore  now  grow  in  its 
stead,  Sutton's  Superb  Early  Wliitc,  with  the  following  results  :  The  first  sowing, 
made  on  March  the  1st,  came  into  use  on  December  the  15th  ;  the  second  mowing, 
made  ou  April  the  3rd,  came  in  on  January  the  l-tth  ;  and  tlie  third  sowing,  made 
on  April  29th,  is  now  (February  20th)  coming  into  use,  white  and  solid,  the 
heads  bciug  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary  breakfast  cup,  a  size  which  I  have 
always  found  to  be  most  esteemed  by  good  cooks.  I  wish  it  to  bo  understood, 
however,  that  this  Broccoli  does  not  resemble  the  true  Snow's  Broccoli  in  growth. 
Neighbours  of  mine  who  aro  growing  sorts  named  Snow's  liave  not  yet  cut  one 
head,  nor  have  they  any  signs  of  any.— Thojias  Davies,  Fox  Mill,  JReadhig, 


THE     LI  BR  A  R  Y. 

HBSIOD  AND  THBOGNIS.* 
This  well-written  little  book  is  one  of  the  series  of  "  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Headers,"  which  are  now  being  published  by 
Messrs.  Blackwood  in  handy  and  neatly  got-up  quarterly  volumes  at 
2s.  6d.  each.  It  contains  a  masterly  summary  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  these  two  ancient  poets,  of  the  former  of  whom  (the 
possible  contemporary  of  Homer,  and  the  earliest  writer  on  agri- 
cultural subjects)  the  author  well  observes  in  his  preface  that  "  nine 
out  of  twelve  students  finish  their  classical  course  with  but  the 
vaguest  acquaintance  with  his  remains.  Such,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  as  thankful  as  the  unlearned  for  an  idea  of  what  he  actually  or 
probably  wrote."  Commencing  with  a  succinct  but  graphic  account 
of  the  life  of  Hesiod,  which  "  has  been  compiled  from  ancient  and 
modern  biographies,  with  a  constant  eye  to  the  internal  evidence  of 
his  extant  poetry,"  Mr.  Davies  presents  us,  in  the  four  succeeding 
chapters,  with  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  "  The  Works  and  Days," 
"  The  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  "  The  Theogony,"  and  "  The  Shield  of 
Hercules,"  abundantly  illustrated  by  quotations  from  these  works, 
as  rendered  in  the  excellent  English  versions  of  Elton  and  Chapman, 
and  the  equally  spirited  occasional  translations  of  the  editor  himself. 
The  sixth  chapter  closes  the  first  part  of  the  book  with  an  interesting 
notice  of  '*  The  Imitators  of  Hesiod,"  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  three  chapters  on 
Theognis,  an  account  of  whose  life  and  works  will  be  an  acceptable 
novelty  to  non-classical  readers,  few  of  whom,  we  believe,  know  this 
poet  even  by  name.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
giving  a  few  extracts ;  bnt  we  most  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Davies's 
work  to  all  who  can  appreciate  the  results  of  ripe  and  able  scholar- 
ship expressed  in  the  language  of  a  finished  style,  a  correct  judgment, 
and  a  refined  taste. 

*  "  He.siod  and  Theognis."  By  the  Rev.  .James  Davios.  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Lincobi  College,  Oxford,  Translator  of  "  Babrius."  William  Blackwood  an(\ 
Sons,  Edinburj^h  aud  London,  1873. 
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THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

DIEFFENBACHIA  PICTA. 
Ai.i.  thn  Dioffenbarhias  aro  extremely  hantlsnmo  plants  when  young 
and  well  srovvn,  but  aa  they  get  old  theii-  stems  become  long  and 
naked.  The  ease  with  which  they  may  be  propagated,  however, 
renders  this  defect  the  less  to  be  regretted;  for,  immediately  they 
get  "  leggy,"  they  should  be  decapitated,  removing  along  with  the 
crown  an  inch  of  bare  stem.  Insert  this  in  a  bri.sk  bottom  heat  in  a 
dose,  moist,  and  well-shaded  frame  within  the  stove,  ornndor  a  hand- 
lifht  in  the  same  situation,  .and  a  new  stocky  plant,  well  furnished 
with  foliage  to  the  root,  will  be  the  rcsnlt.  Nor  docs  this  decapitation 
finish  the  task  of  the  stem,  for  if  it  be  kept  in  the  pot  it  will  soon 
emit  shoots,  those  at  the  top  being  the  most  prominent,  all  of  which 
can  bo  taken  off  and  treated  as  cuttings.  By  cutting  the  stem  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  joints,  and  laying  them  in  sand  kept 
moderately  moist  and  in  a  stove  temperature,  they  soon  form  plants. 
As  window  plants  in  summer,  Dieft'enbachias  are  very  nsefnl,  their 
beautifully-variegated  leaves,  together  with  their  tropical  appearance, 
rendering  them  great  favourites.  For  house  decoration  it  is  not,  how. 
ever,  advisable  to  have  them  in  large  pots,  aix.inch  ones  being  sufficient, 


DictTcnbacliia  picta. 

especially  in  cases  in  which  they  are  placed  within  vases.  When 
associated  with  Ferns,  Alocasia  metallica,  and  a  few  other  plants, 
within  a  Wardian  case  furnished  with  suitable  means  of  ventilation 
and  good  drainage,  and  situated  in  a  warm  room  in  a  shady  window, 
they  form  beautiful  and  lasting  objects.  A  compost  of  equal  parts 
turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  together  with  some  well-decomposed 
manure  and  a  little  sand,  suits  this  Dleffenbachia  perfectly,  but  a 
little  extra  loam  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  for  potting  such  plants 
of  It  as  are  destined  for  house  decoration.  F- 


Plant    Contrivances    for    Rooms. — A   pretty   and    artistic 

arrangement  for   a  winter  greenery  is   to   obtain  from   the  i-oadside 

one  of  those  peculiar  excrescences  which  are  found  growing  upon 

the  stumps  of  decayed  trees,  resembling  brown  rosettes  of  several 

shades,  and  very  curiously  striped.      One  of   these,  placed  in  the 

centre  of  a  large  shallow  dish  with   earth  around  it,  will  be  quite 

ornamental  when  covered  with   such   things  as  Ivy,   Lycopodium, 

Tradescantia,  and  the  lovely  blue  Lobelia.     Especially  will  it  flourish 

if  a  shade  is  placed  over  the  whole.     Common  Ivy  may  bo  quickly 

rooted  and  made   to  grow  vigorously  if  planted  In  a  box  or  dish  of 

earth  with  a  glass  over  it,  looking  green  and  refreshing  all  winter, 

and  in  the  spring  it  can  be  transplanted  into  the  garden  outside,  where 

It  will  cling  to  the  brick  wall  of   your  house,  and  climb  much  faster 

in  consequence  of  this  early  start  under  glass.     Or  the  long  sprays 

of  Ivy  may  be  gathered,  and  the  ends  put  into  water  in   bottles  or 

deep  vases,  and  will  there  strike  root  as  vigorously  as  if  in  soil. 


WORK   FOR  THE   WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

Flower  Garden. —  Kvergreens  must  be  cleared  of  snow,  of 
which  we  have  again  had  a  heavy  fall  ;  if  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
branches,  it  is  apt  to  break  them.  Aa  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared, 
finish  all  operations  in  the  way  of  ground-work  that  may  be  in 
hand.  Sweep  and  roll  lawns  and  walks,  repairing  the  margins  of 
the  latter  where  necessary.  .ludiciously  prune  evergreen  shrubs,, 
such  as  Aucubas,  Hollies,  Bays,  Box,  Yews,  Portugal  and  common 
Laurels,  Junipers,  Thujas,  Cypresses,  Ivies,  &c.,  which  m.ay  be  out- 
growing the  spaces  allotted  to  them,  keeping  symmetry  and  grace- 
fulness  of  form  as  much  as  possible  in  view.  The  knife  is  better 
than  shears  for  such  an  operation,  the  latter  being  apt  to  nnitilate 
the  leaves.  Hoses  should  now  be  pruned,  the  plants  having  in  many 
eases  already  made  shoots  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  As  soon  as  the 
snow  has  left  us,  herbaceous  plants  should  be  trimmed,  and  the 
crowns  should  be  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted  in  deeply. worked, 
well-manured  soil ;  some  of  the  more  tender  kinds  may,  however,  be 
left  a  little  longer  before  being  disturbed.  Lilies  of  various  sorts 
and  other  bulbous  plants,  as  a  rule,  thrive  best  and  flower  most  satis, 
factorily  when  left  for  some  years  undisturbed.  The  stock  of  bedding 
plants  may  be  increased  as  expeditiously  as  possible  from  cuttings, 
roots,  and  seeds. 

Conservatories. — These  are  now  quite  gay  with  early  bloomim' 
bulbous  and  other  plants.  Pots  containing  three  or  four  Tulips, 
bordered  with  Club-moss,  and  set  off  in  the  centre  with  such  Ferns 
as  Pteris  serrulata,  have  a  beautiful  effect,  and  the  sameaiTangement 
may  with  advantage  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths.  Forced 
shrubs  are  now  particularly  attractive,  and  should  be  mixed  harmoni. 
oasly  with  such  plants  as  arc  not  in  flower ;  amongst  them  are  Lilacs 
white  and  purple,  Weigelas,  Roses,  Prunuses,  Thorns  white  and 
scarlet,  Splrseas,  Deutzlas,  Acacias,  &c.  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Chinese  Primulas,  Epacrises,  Heaths,  and. 
Fuchsias,  are  also  now  in  great  beauty.  Plants  in  general  are  making 
fresh  growth  and  consequently  require  more  water.  Prune  and  tie 
all  that  require  such  attention.  Any  that  are  in  a  backward  condi. 
tion  in  borders  should  be  moved  and  have  others  put  in  their  places. 
In  planting  from  pots  loosen  the  ball  of  soil  and  spread  out  the 
roots,  for  although  this  may  occasion  a  little  check  for  a  time,  the 
plants  thrive  better  afterwards.  All  hard-wooded  jilants  requiring 
repotting  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  and  afterwards  kept  for  a 
time  In  the  closest  part  of  the  conservatory.  They  should  not  be  watered 
for  some  days  after  being  potted,  but  the  atmosphere  should  if  pos. 
sible  be  somewhat  damp.  Climbers  of  various  sorts  should  be  thinned 
and  tied,  taking  care  in  thinning  to  provide  for  a  free  display  of 
flowers  rather  than  a  gross  jiroductiou  of  wood. 

Stoves. — Gradually  increase  atmospheric  humidity  and  tempe- 
rature in  these  structures,  though  very  sparingly,  and  apply  water 
rather  more  liberally  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Almost  all  stove 
plants  will  now  require  repotting  or  top-dressing,  and  insects,  If 
any,  must  be  destroyed  ;  for  should  they  be  spared  till  next  month 
they  will  reward  such  kindness  by  committing  unlimited  mischief. 
Plants  of  all  kinds  should,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
they  are  repotted.  In  the  evening  place  over  some  boiler  "  at  work," 
or  introduce  into  some  warm  house  or  pit,  some  soil,  mixed  and  ready 
for  potting  purposes,  for  no  stove  plant  should  be  shifted  into  cold 
soil.  Shift  Palms,  using  for  the  purpose  a  compost  consisting  of 
fibrous  peat  two  parts,  turfy  loam  one  part,  and  some  sand  and  finely 
broken  crocks,  an  open  compost  and  plenty  of  water  being  requisite 
for  snch  plants.  Shake  out  plants  of  Impatlens  and  repot  them  In  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf -mould,  well-decomposed  manure,  and  some  silver 
sand.  Give  Gardeuias  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  proper, 
tions,  mixed  with  sand  ;  the  same  compost,  with  a  little  more  loam 
mixed  with  it,  will  also  suit  Browneas.  Dalochampias  should  have 
leaf,  loam,  and  peat.  In  about  equal  proportions  ;  Stephanotis  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  and  some  well. decayed  manure ;  Sanchezlas  and  Ronde- 
letias  peat,  loam,  a  little  leaf. mould,  and  sand  ;  and  Lagerstrcemlas 
peat  and  loam.  Indeed  most  hard-wooded  plants  grow  freely  in  good 
peat  and  loam,  with  some  silver  sand  added,  and  but  few  of  them  will 
object  to  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould.  Gross-growing  and  soft, 
wooded  plants,  however,  such  as  Musas,  Crinums,  Eranthemnms, 
Torenias,  Puyas,  Pentas  carnea,  Gesneras,  Laslandras,  Coccocyp. 
selums,  Curcumas,  &c.,  are  very  fond  of  some  thoroughly  decayed 
manure  mixed  In  the  soil  in  which  they  are  potted;  leaf-mould, 
Mushroom  dung,  spent  hot-bed  manure,  &c.,  may  be  so  used. 

Indoor  Fruit  and  Forcing  Department.  —  Increase  the 
day  and  night  temperature  of  Pine-pits,  in  accordance  with  the 
weather,  and  give  a  little  extra  moisture  to  the  roots,  especially 
those  of  plants  sweUlngfi-uit,  but  such  as  have  nearly  finished  swelling 
should  be  kept  moderately  dry.  Shift  into  fruiting  pots  all  plants 
requiring  that   attention,   and  take    off   and   pot   suckers   as   they 
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become  ready.  Do  not  starve  young  growing  plants,  for  if  once 
checked  they  are  almost  sure  to  produce  small  and  premature  fruit. 
Syringe  with  tepid  water  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  about  the 
necks  of  growing  plants,  especially  on  fine  days.  As  regards  Vines, 
thin  and  stop  the  shoots,  thin  the  berries,  and  keep  up  a  steady, 
moist  temperature.  Thin  young  Peaches  where  too  thick,  but  do 
not  make  the  final  thinning  until  after  the  stoning  period  is  over,  and 
nntil  that  time  maintain  a  steady  and  moderately  low  temperature. 
Regulate  and  thin  the  young  shoots,  and  sj-ringe  morning  and  after- 
noon with  tepid  water  on  fine  days,  and  once  every  day,  regardless  of 
the  weather.  If  a  little  top  air  can  be  left  on  at  night,  and  artificial 
Leat  given  to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature,  it  will  be  of 
material  importance  to  the  crop.  For  Cherries  a  temperature  of 
50°  or  55';  will  be  sufficient  until  the  fruit  has  stoned  ;  afterwards 
the  heat  may  be  increased  IC  by  snnheat,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
colouring  a  night  temperatm'e  of  fiO^  and  a  day  one  of  75"  or  80\ 
with  sunheat,  will  not  be  too  much  for  them.  An  airy  house  and  a 
position  near  the  glass  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Cherry 
forcing,  and  a  high  temperature  either  by  night  or  day  before  the 
fi'uit  has  stoned  is  ruinous.  Give  manure.water  occasionally  to  Fig 
trees  swelling  their  fruit,  and  syringe  them  freely  until  they  begin 
to  ripen.  Pot  Figs  are  commonly  used  for  the  earliest  crop,  and 
where  houses  are  not  specially  devoted  to  their  culture  they  may  be 
successfully  ripened  in  the  Pine-stove  or  early  vinery.  Stop  the 
young  shoots  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  and  remove  all  root  suckers 
unless  a  few  are  wanted  next  winter  for  fresh  plants.  The  earliest 
Strawberries  will  now  be  ripe  or  ripening,  therefore  they  are  best 
kept  moderately  dry  and  aii-y.  Introduce  plants  of  them  for  succes- 
sion into  Peach.houses  or  vinery  shelves,  or  into  houses  built  pur. 
posely  for  them.  For  Cucumliers  keep  up  a  bottom  heat  of  75^,  and 
an  atmospheric  one  a  few  degrees  lower  ;  but  in  the  event  of  bright 
weather,  an  extra  5^  would  be  rather  beneficial  to  them  than  other- 
wise. If  the  heat  from  fermenting  material  be  waning,  apply 
fresh  linings  or  mix  fresh  dung  with  the  old  fermenting  material. 
Sow  a  good  snccessional  crop  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Kidney 
Beans  should  be  sown  in  succession  fortnightly,  or  according  to  the 
demand  :  a  Cucumber-house,  Pine-stove,  or  early  vinery  suits  this 
crop  perfectly,  and  the  plants  must  be  freely  syringed,  to  keep  down 
red  spider.  Sow  a  few  Tomatoes  at  once  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  Dust 
some  sulphur  over  the  foliage  of  Potatoes  grown  in  frames,  to  keep 
down  fungi.  Apply  water  between  the  drills,  but  keep  the  necks  of 
the  plants  dry.  Rhubarb  will  soon  be  obtained  abundantly  from  the 
open  air,  i.  e.,  if  a  forkful  or  two  of  litter  be  placed  over  the 
crowns  ;  but  a  few  roots  for  succession  may  still  be  taken  into  the 
Muahroom.house.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  forced  Asparagus,  either 
by  placing  roots  in  moderately -heated  frames  or  by  filling  trenches 
between  the  beds  with  fermenting  material.  Start  a  few  more  Sea- 
kale  roots.  A  temperature  of  60"  and  a  humid  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained  in  the  JIushroom-house.  Protect  Lettuces  in  frames  from 
snow  and  wet,  and  plant  some  out  as  convenience  and  weather  may 
permit  ;  sow  some  seeds  in  a  frame  for  succession.  Sow  a  few  Cap- 
sicums in  boxes,  and  pot  them  off  singly,  or  prick  them  off  when 
they  are  fit  to  handle.  Sow  some  Celery  seeds  in  a  gentle  heat.  Sow 
some  New  Zealand  Spinach  in  a  brisk  temperature,  for  summer  and 
early  autumn  use.  Thin  Carrots  in  frames ;  keep  them  dry  and 
shelter  them  from  snow  or  rain  ;  but  expose  them  freely  in  favour- 
able weather.  Sow  some  Turnips,  Radishes,  and  Onions  in  very 
gently  heated  frames,  to  precede  those  sown  out  of  doors. 

NURSERIES. 
Indoor  Department. — The  repotting  and  starting  into  growth 
of  young  jilants  will  now  occupy  attention.  In  the  case  of  Marantas, 
Ferns,  and  many  other  plants  of  which  stock  is  scarce,  the  crowns 
may  be  divided,  ])otted  singly,  and  subjected  to  a  brisk,  moi.st 
temjierature.  Propagation  of  all  kinds  of  jilants  must  now 
be  pursued  with  activity.  Continue  to  sow  Palm  seeds  as 
directed  last  week.  Musa  seeds  treated  in  this  way  soon  veo-e- 
tate,  and  require  careful  attention  and  frequent  potting ;  over, 
potting,  however,  must  be  avoided.  Yuccas  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  and  the  young  plants  should  be  pricked  off  soon  after 
they  have  germinated.  Cuttings  and  sucker.s  of  Yuccas  ought  also 
now  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  propagation,  and  the  long  stems,  if 
treated  like  those  of  DracEenas  or  Dieffenbachias,  may  also  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Sow  seeds  of  Acacia  lophantha. 
Sensitive  plants,  Wigandias,  Ricinuses,  Solanums,  Mesembryan- 
themums,  Echeverias,  and  other  plants  required  for  outdoor  summer 
decoration.  Sown  in  heat  now,  and  potted  onwards  as  they  require 
it,  they  form  nice  plants  by  the  middle  of  May.  Propagate,  by 
means  of  cuttings,  nearly  all  kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
New  Zealand  plants,  as  a  rule,  root  best  when  short  younc  shoots 
are  selected  for  the  purpose.  Proceed  with  the  grafting  of  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  greenhouse  hard-wooded  plants. 
Clematises,  Cacti,  and  Conifers.     If  bulbs  of   any  particular  plant 


are  scarce,  make  two  cross  cuts  on  the  base  of  the  bulb  and  hang  it 
up  in  a  moist  pit  or  house,  with  a  string,  so  that  the  base  shall  be 
uppermost ;  young  bulbils  will  soon  appear  on  the  edges  of  the 
incisions.  Cacti  may  be  scored  on  the  top  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  in  their  case  no  necessity  exists  for  anything  but  ordinary 
treatment.  Increase  the  stock  of  bedding  plants  by  means  of  seeds, 
cuttings  of  branches,  stems  or  roots,  layer.s  and  suckers.  Start 
Dahlias  into  growth,  and  take  off  the  young  shoots  when  a  little  over 
an  inch  in  length  ;  treat  them  like  cuttings,  and  afterwards  jiot  them 
singly  in  GO.sized  pots.  Cannas  should  be  divided  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  crowns,  and  each  potted  singly.  Good-rooted 
plants  should  be  removed  to  frames  kejjt  rather  close  and  moderately 
heated,  if  practicable,  so  as  to  make  room  for  younger  stock. 

Outdoor  Department.— Plants  to  be  kept  another  year  or 
more  should  now  be  transplanted  in  lines  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
give  space  enough  for  a  good  year's  growth.  Young  Oaks,  Chest, 
nuts,  Beeches,  Elms,  Limes,  &c.,  that  have  produced  branches  near 
their  base,  should  have  such  pruned  off,  so  as  to  encourage  thrifty 
growth.  Deciduous  trees  should  now  be  layered.  Those  layered 
last  year  being  now  transplanted,  room  will  be  found  for  fresh  layers, 
which,  Uke  their  in-edecessors,  will  be  ready  for  transplantation  next 
October  or  November.  Bend  down  the  shoots,  fix  them  in  the  ground 
with  iiegs,  and  cut  off  their  tops  six  inches  or  so  above  the  ground. 
Get  all  stocks  for  next  year's  grafting  or  budding  on  trausiilanted 
permanently  at  once  in  ground  well  manured  and  trenched,  in  lines 
two  feet  apart.  Cut  over  stocks  for  grafting  this  spring  about  a  foot 
above  the  ground,  and  burn  all  rubbish  and  prunings  lying  about  the 
nurseries.  MARKET  GARDENS. 

With  draw -hoes  stir  the  soil  amongst  growing  crops,  more  especially 
Cabbages.     Ground  that   has   just   been   cleared   of    Celery  should 
be  levelled,  manured,  deeplj'  dug,  and  smoothed  down  with  a  wooden 
rake  or  short-tined   harrow,  and  marked  off  in  lines  about  20  inches 
or  2  feet  apart.     These  lines  should   l>e  marked  both  lengthwise  and 
crosswise,  and  Cauliflowers  should  be  planted  in  the  angles.     Between 
the  rows  of  Cauliflowers  plant  a  line  of  Lettuces,  and  also  a  plant 
of    the  latter  between  every  one  of    the  former.     If   the  field  be 
large,  the  most  convenient  plan  of  operation  is  to  have  some  men  carting 
manure,  tme  or  two  spreading  it,  others  digging,  two  lining  it  off, 
the  remainder  planting,  and   a   few   workwomen   pulling   plai,nt3  and 
carrying  them  to  the  planters.     To  Cauliflowers  thus  planted  in  an 
open  Held,  some  earth  should   be  drawn  with   a  hoe  in  such  a  way  as 
to  protect   their  necks  a  little  from   cold.     Where  the  soil  has  been 
trenched  in  2-feet  wide  ridges,  having  a  south  or  south-we^t  aspect, 
the  front   of    these  ridges,   if    not  already   perpendicular,   may  be 
made   so   by  a  touch  of   the  dibber  or  tramp  of    the  foot,   or,  if 
necessary,  with  a  sjiade  ;  and  Cauliflower  plants  should  be  inserted 
2   feet  apart  at  the  base  of  the  ridges,  a  situation  in  which  they  will 
find  good  protection  until  they  begin  to  grow.      On  fine  days,  such 
a.s  M'e    had  last   Saturday,  handlights   should   be   wholly   removed 
from     the     earlj'     planted-out     Cauliflowers,      but     re])Iaced     at 
night ;    on  less  favourable  days,  but  not  frosty,  they  may  be  tilted 
up  by  means  of  a  flower-pot  or  half  brick.     All  plants  buttoning  or 
likely  to  be  otherwise  useless  should  be  removed  at  once.     Those  in 
frames  may  be  planted  out,  taking  the  most  advanced  plants  first.   The 
strongest   Lettuces,  and  especially  those  amongst  Carrots,   should 
be    selected    first    for    transplanting,    and    great    care   should    be 
taken  to  preserve  them  from  dauip,   snow,   or  rain  whilst   in  the 
frames.     If  not  already  done,  some  more  Cos  Lettuces  should  bo  sown 
in  frames,  the  sashes  from  which  should  be  entirely  removed  during 
the  day,  after  they  germinate,  unless  it  is  wet,  and  then  they  should 
be  tilted  up.     Throw  out  some  pits  18  inches  deep  and  6  feet  wide, 
with  2  or  3  feet  spaces  between  them,  and  fill  them  with  fermenting 
manure.     Over  the  manure  put  9  inches  of  soil,  level  the  surface 
and  smooth  it  with  the  back  of  a  spade  or  roller,  and  sow  thereon 
some  white  Dutch  Turnips.     Over  the  seed  sift  some  soil  from  the 
spaces  between  the  beds  and  then  cover  with  litter  in  the  way  in 
which  Radishes  are  covered.     By  this  means  an  early  crop  is  soon 
secured.     Celery  seed  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  similar  way,  for, 
raised  under  such  circumstances,  the  plants  are  hardier  and  not  so 
liable  to  "  bolt  "  as  when  treated  more  tenderly.  Some  more  Radishes 
should  be  sown  on  the  last  lifted  Rhubarb  plantation,  and  covered 
with  litter.     Rhubarb  is  now  growing  fast,  some  in  sheltered  places 
having  formed   leafstalks  6  inches  long  ;  the  sooner,  therefore,  the 
crowns  are  covered  the  better — not  with  the  view  of  forcing  them, 
but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  a  little  from  cold, 
and  of  inducing  the   stalks   to   come  tender,  crisp,   and  clean ;  the 
market  returns,  indeed,  soon  indicate  the  importance  of  thus  cover, 
ing  the  crowns.     When   plantations  of  Rhubarb  are  extensive,  it  is 
impossible  to  cover  all  the  crowns  in  this  way  atone  time,  especially 
where  there  are  other  uses  to  which  the  litter  should  be  put,  such  as 
covering  Radish  lieds,  Mushroom   ridges,  &c. ;  but  all  that  can  be 
spared  should  be  thus  applied. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Council  of  the  lloyal  Botanic  Society  havo  af^reoil  npon 

estimates  for  building  a  new  and  extensive  range  of  houses  for 
preserving  the  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  economic  plants 
possessed  by  the  society. 

Continental  journals  announce  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  a 

great  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Florence  in  1874,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Parlatore  will  be  the  director  or  president.  In  connection 
with  this  event,  a  Congress  of  Botanists  is  also  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
meet  there. 

TiiEKE  is  at   present    in   flower   in    the    hothouse    of    the 

Museum  at  Pains,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Bambnsa  arundinacea,  the 
great  Indian  Bamboo.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  the  flowering  of  this  species  in  Europe. 

A    SINGLE    plant  of   the    handsome-leaved  climber,    Cissus 

discolor,  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  M.  Linden,  at  Gand,  during 
the  past  year  produced  new  shoots,  the  total  aggregate  of  the  length 
of  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,625  feet !  M.  E.  Andre  informs 
us  that  the  plant  was  grown  in  a  mixture  of  coal -ashes  and 
spent  tan. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal   Society  are  about  to  nominate 

Dr.  Hooker,  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  as  president  of  the 
society,  in  succession  to  Sir  George  Airy,  who,  as  will  be  remembered, 
has  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  chair  at  the  society's 
anniversary  in  November  next. 

The  value  of  Potatoes  imported  last  month  was  £282,303, 

and  £15,987  in  January  last  year ;  while  in  the  same  month  of  1871 
the  declared  value  was  only  £222. 

In  a  Lemon  plantation  at  Palermo   last   year  there  was  a 

serious  deficiency  in  the  crop,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  trees 
having  produced  double  flowers. 

It  would  a])pear  that  in  America  fruit  nomenclature  is  occa- 
sionally at  fault,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  fi'om  the  AUtany 
Cultivator  : — "  Please  inform  me,"  says  a  correspondent  of  that 
paper,  "  where  to  get  the  Baker  Apple  tree,  so  as  not  to  be  hum- 
bugged." 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  M.  E.  Carri^re,  the  able  pomologist 

of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  made  an  experiment  in  grafting 
two  varieties  of  Pear  (the  Beurre  de  Malines  and  the  Fondante  des 
Bois)  on  the  Doucin  Apple  stock.  We  now  learn  that  the  Pears 
thus  grafted  have  not  only  grown  well  but  have  also  borne  crops  of 
excellent  fruit. 

The  Rev.  H.  N.  EUacombe,  Bitton  Vicarage,  Gloucestershire, 

writes  to  us  as  follows  concerning  the  pretty  little  Iris  stylosa  and 
Anemone  blanda : — "  Of  all  hardy  spring  flowers  I  think  there  is 
none  to  surpass  Iris  stylosa,  now  in  flower  in  my  garden  ;  yet  it  is 
very  seldom  grown.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  increases  I'apidly,  and  the 
flowers  are  much  more  lasting  than  those  of  most  of  the  family. 
Another  beautiful  spring  flower  very  little  gro^vn  is  Anemone  blanda. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  A.  apennina  ;  but  the  colour  is  much  darker, 
and  it  comes  into  flower  some  weeks  earlier." 

At  a  private  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Fruit,  Floral, 

and  Scientific  Committees  behmging  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  last  Monday,  Dr.  Masters  in 
the  chair,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Horticultm-al  Defence  Committee, 
consisting  of  three  representatives  from  each  committee,  as  follows  : 
—Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.  (Fruit 
Committee)  ;  Mr.  J.  Eraser,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Mr.  T.  Baines 
(Floral  Committee)  ;  Mr.  R.  Fortune,  Mr.  T.  Moore,  and  Dr.  Masters 
(Scientific  Committee) ;  hon.  sec,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch.  This  committee 
is  not  pledged  to  any  particular  course,  but  will  watch  the  couvse  of 
events,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  desirable,  having  power  to 
summon  a  general  meeting  when  occasion  demands. 

•  At    a  sale  of    Orchids,  Tree  Ferns,    Camellias,   and   Lilies 

which  took  place  at  Stevens's  on  the  20th  ult.,  the  following  prices, 
amongst  others,  were  realised : — Good  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
vesillarium  fetched  £9  9s.,  £6  lOs.,  £5  5s.,  £4  10s.,  and  £3  12s.  6d. 
respectively ;  a  good  specimen  in  flower  of  O.  Andersonianum 
£6  ISs. ;  flowering  plants  of  O.  Alexandra  £5  15s.  and  £2  10s. ;  a 
flowering  plant  of  O.  gloriosum  £2  ;  and  a  good  one  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  also  in  flower,  £2  8g.  Plants  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  with 
stems  varying  from  6  to  7  feet  in  height,  fetched  from  £4  10s.  to 
£6  10s.  respectively  ;  Cyathea  dealbata,  with  trunks  from  2  feet  6 
inches  to  7  feet  6  inches  in  height,  realised  from  £2  5s.  to  £3  lOs. 
A  specimen  of  Camellia  Teutonia  alba,  6  feet  high  and  5  feet 
through,  fetched  £10  10s. ;  another  of  C.  Wilderi,  4  feet  by  3  feet, 
£6 ;  one  of  C.  Lavinia  Maggi  rosea,  4  feet  by  3  feet,  £3  3s. ;  and 


others  from  three  guineas  downwards.  Lots  consisting  of  fifty  bulbs 
of  Lilium  auratum  varied  in  price  from  £2  2s.  to  £2  10«.  Altogether 
the  proceeds  of  the  day's  sale  amounted  to  nearly  £400. 

Potatoes,  it  is  said,  are  now  offeied  in   Prance  at  fiO  francs 

(£2  10s.)  per  ton,  being  less  than  half  the  price  paid  in  London. 

The  Manchester  International  Horticultural  Show  promises 

to  be  the  great  event  of  the  year.  The  Queen,  we  hear,  has  become 
a  patron,  and  has  subscribed  £25  towards  the  undertaking. 

The  well-known  seed  and   herb  business,  conducted  for  the 

greater  part  of  a  century  in  Covent  Garden  by  Messrs.  Butler  and 
irCuUoch,  will,  we  understand,  in  future  be  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Sidney  G.  Hart,  Frederick  M'CuUoch,  and  Archibald  Macdonald. 

Foil  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a   great  increase  in 

the  Orange  and  Lemon  trade.  The  value  as  declared  imported  in 
1870  was  £648,056 ;  in  1871,  £1,050,115;  and  last  year  as  much  as 
£1,154,417. 

Dk.  Brewer,  we  understand,  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 

a  Flora  of  California,  which  is  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to 
be  probably  ready  for  the  press  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Professor 
Gray  and  Mr.  Watson  are,  it  is  stated,  rendering  assistance  in  the 
matter,  so  as  to  bring  the  work  to  an  early  completion. 

M.  E.  Ben.\ry,  a  horticulturist  at  Erfurt,  announces  a  new 

Pansy,  which  has  large  flowers  of  a  splendid  ultra-marine  blue,  with 
a  well  formed  eye  of  very  deep  violet. purple.  They  are  also  of  good 
substance,  have  strong  stalks,  and  stand  well  above  the  leaves.  M. 
Benary  has  named  it  "  Viola  tricolor,  var.  maxima  Emperor  William," 
and  states  that  the  variety  reproduces  itself  with  certainty  from 
seed. 

"  We  claim  the  honour,"says  the  Mobile  Register,  "  of  having 

started  a  new  interest  in  Japan  Peas,  and  we  are  proud  of  it,  for 
the  Japan  Pea  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  things  for  our  climate. 
It  is  easily  raised,  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  and  yields  enormously. 
As  food  for  man  we  think  it  has  no  equal  in  the  Pea  or  Bean  way." 
AVhat  is  this  Japan  Pea  ? 

A  New  Jersey  Cranberry  grower,  with  other  parties,  has 

purchased  3,000  acres  marsh  land  in  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  the  Cranberry.  Wisconsin  is  becoming  famous  for  her  Hop 
yards  and  CranbeiTy  fields.  But  a  few  years  since  these  marsh 
lands,  now  so  eagerly  sought,  were  regarded  of  little  or  no  value  or 
consequence  beyond  "what  they  might  have  possessed  to  help  to  hold 
the  world  together." 

The  Belgian  peasantry  employ  the  following  singular  method 

of  keeping  red  Cabbages  through  the  winter : — Towards  the  end  of 
autumn  they  select  the  best  headed  plants,  pull  them  up,  strip  off 
the  loose  outer  leaves,  and  then  lay  them  in  trenches,  with  the  heads 
of  the  plants  downwards,  the  soil  being  well  pressed  in  around  each 
head.  An  outer  trench,  a  foot  deep,  is  dug  around  the  bed  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage.  Cabbages  thus  treated  are  said  to  keep  much 
longer  and  better  than  they  do  if  allowed  to  grow  on  in  the  usual 
way,  and  especially  so  if  they  are  stored  in  this  manner  in  ground 
with  a  northern  aspect. 

The  Delaware  Tribune  states  that  the  total  amount  of  the 

last  Peach  crop  in  that  State  was  as  follows  : — Shipjjed  by  rail  to 
Noi-thern  cities,  1,970,400  baskets;  by  water  to  Philadelphia,  759,568; 
by  water  to  Baltimore,  077,206  ;  consumed  by  canners  and  at  Wil- 
mington,  83,282 — total,  3,491,050  baskets.  In  addition,  it  estimates 
the  number  eaten  on  peach  farms,  distilled  into  brandy,  and  shipped 
to  peninsular  towns  other  than  Wilmington,  as  .suflicient  to  make  the 
grand  total  of  3,600,000  baskets.  The  average  value  it  puts  at  40  cents 
]ier  basket,  so  that  the  crop  on  this  estimate  was  worth  1,440,000 
dollai-s  (or  £300,000)  to  the  Peninsula. 

The  twin  peaks,  known  as  Torrey's  and  Gray's  peaks,  the 

highest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  as  known  (rising  considerably 
over  14,000  feet),  were  last  summer  visited  by  their  discoverer.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Parry  (who  first  ascended  and  named  them  in  1862),  and  by  the 
botanists  whose  names  he  attached  to  them.  The  occasion  was  made 
one  of  considerable  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  George- 
town, who  were  well  aware  of  the  scientific  reputation  of  these 
gentlemen. 

A  Flora  of  Perthshire  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  published 

as  soon  as  the  list  of  subscribers  is  complete.  The  contents  will 
include  a  general  introduction — the  range  of  each  plant  throughout 
the  county  (illustrated  by  a  map  showing  the  natural  divisions  of 
Perthshire) — the  vertical  range  of  plants  ascending  above  1,000  feet 
— the  distribution  in  relation  to  the  geological  formations — a  full  list 
of  localities  for  the  rarer  or  more  local  species — the  economic  uses 
that  native  plants  are  still  employed  for  in  Perthshire,  &c.  Volume  I. 
mil  include  the  flowering  plants  (both  native  and  naturahsed)  and 
Ferns.  Botanists  who  can  assist  with  information  are  requested  to 
kindly  communicate  at  once  with  Dr.  Buchanan  White,  Eastfen-y. 
Dunkeld. 
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The  beginning  of  the  end  has  set  in,  and  what  that  end  must  be  it 
is  not  difficult  to  foretell.  The  life  of  the  Royal  Horticultm-al 
Society  has  been  a  most  chequered,  if  not  an  eri'atic  one,  and,  with 
all  its  misfortunes  and  mismanagement,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  half  century  it  has  done  an  immense  amount  of 
good ;  not  so  much  directly,  as  indirectly  through  precept,  and  the 
example  set  by  its  great  exhibitions.  Forty  years  ago,  and  even 
more  recently,  its  garden  at  Chiswick  was  carried  on  in  something 
like  a  representative  manner ;  that  is,  the  ground  was  systematically 
cropped,  and  the  forcing  houses  contained  fruits  of  all  kinds  grown 
in  a  fair  if  not  first-rate  manner.  But  gradually  the  demon  of 
innovation  crept  it,  flowering  plants  became  the  rage,  the  finest 
collection  of  Vines  in  the  world  was  dispersed,  and  indoor  fruits 
became  a  secondary  consideration.  In  saying  this  much  let  us  not 
be  misunderstood,  for  the  truth  ia,  if  the  Horticultural  Society  claims 
the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  anything  it  is  for  the  very  important 
service  it  has  done  in  the  introduction,  selection,  and  classification 
of  the  hardy  fruits  of  all  countries.  In  connection  with  that  service 
the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  should  never  be  forgotten, 
for  most  unassumingly  he  produced,  in  the  form  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  catalogue  of  fruits,  a  work  which  is  still  of  the 
greatest  value  to  gardeners.  Those  who  can  go  back  to  tho 
Sabine  "  break  up  "  will  recollect  nothing  like  that  event,  except 
the  occurrences  of  these  last  three  weeks.  Then  the  blame  was 
thrown  upon  one  back,  but  in  justice  to  a  much  maligned  man  it  may 
be  still  asked  would  the  society  have  attained  the  position  it  did  if 
the  e.xtravagances  with  which  Mr.  Sabine  was  charged  had  not 
occuiTed  ?  True,  he  brought  the  society  into  pecuniary  difficulties, 
but  he  was  not  a  defaulter ;  what  he  expended  was  disbursed  for  the 
good  of  the  corporation,  and^has  been  repaid  forty-fold.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  too,  that  the  difficulties  of  those  days  and  the  present 
crisis  originate  in  precisely  opposite  causes.  The  removal  of  the 
garden  from  Kensington  to  Chiswick,  "  because  of  the  smoke,"  when 
Knightsbridge,  Kensington,  Chelsea,  and  Bromjjton  were  villages 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres  of  open  fields,  was  the  origin  of 
Sabine's  difficulties.  And  something  like  half  a  century  afterwards 
when  the  fields  alluded  to  had  been  absorbed  by  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  the  smoke  nuisance  had  increased  ten  thousand-fold,  the  taking 
the  garden  a  mile  nearer  town  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
difficulty  which  to-day  has  caused  such  \vide-spread  consternation 
among  horticulturists,  and  which  once  more  threatens  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  the  association. 

But  let  it  do  so.  The  removal  to  South  Kensington  was  in 
obedience  to  the  edict  of  the  time.  The  society  was  well  nigh  insol- 
vent, its  Regent-street  jiroperty  and  magnificent  lilirary  had  been 
dispersed,  Chiswick  was  dismantled  and  a  comparative  waste,  and, 
as  drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  when  the  Royal  Commissioners 
tlu-ew  out  the  rope,  the  society  clutched  it  with  the  desperation  of 
insolvents  who  saw  a  prospect  of  tiding  over  the  then  difficulties,  but 
now  find  it  a  rope  of  sand.  The  garden,  beyond  its  position,  never  pos- 
sessed one  single  element  of  success  for  a  grand  horticultural  establish- 
ment. The  languishing  state  of  shrubs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
ought  to  have  demonstrated  that  fact,  and  neither  soil,  nor  washing, 
nor  care  could  make  plants  grow,  whose  lungs  were  sealed  \i\i  by  means 
of  smoke  and  dirt.  As  a  representative  garden,  except  as  representing 
what  should  not  be  done,  nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the 
failure  of  South  Kensington ;  for,  shorn  of  the  little  gaiety  in  the  way 
of  pot-plants  which  it  draws  periodically  from  Chiswick,  there  is 
scarcely  an  evergreen  plant  in  the  place  which  does  not  say, 
"  I  am  sick,  take  me  away."  Therefore,  as  respects  gardening, 
no  07ie  need  shed  a  tear  at  tho  fnale,  should  it  come  ;  and 
as  for  tho  tea-garden  aspect  of  the  matter  of  what  best  suits  the 
Commissioners  and  the  residents  of  the  neighbourhood,  let  them 
take  the  garden  and  convert  it  into  croquet  grounds,  or  apply  it  to 
any  other  purpose  as  they  may  think  fit — all  gardeners  can  do 
without  it.  We,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  real  interest  of  our  calling 
is  concerned,  look  upon  the  gathering  storm  with  comparative 
indifference,  and  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  "Augean  stable"  cleansed 
of  its  present  impurities.  The  Society,  rehabilitated  ujjon  a  better, 
broader,  and  more  lasting  foundation,  under  the  auspices  of  true 
gardeners,  may,  Uke  a  good  ship,  float  into  calm  water,  and 
though  with  a  smaller  crew,  do  more  in  seven  years  for  the  real 
objects  for  which  the  Society  was  established  than  South  Kensington 
will  do  in  seven  centuries,  that  is,  supposing  it  to  exist  for  that 
length  of  time. 

No  doubt  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  patch  up  the  present  diffi. 
culties,  but.  it  is  hoped  that  gardeners  will  recollect  that  the 
opportunity  for  reforming  the  affairs  of  the  Society  for  which  they 
have  been  looking  has  now  come,  and  if  they  do  not  use  it  the  fault 
will  be  their  own. 


FERTILISATION  OP  FLOWERS   BY  FLIES. 

We  are  often  attracted  in  autumn  by  the  sight  of  a  swarm  of  flies 
— indeed,  I  may  say  of  bees  and  butterffies  also — busily  engaged  on 
a  clump  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  full  blossom.  They  rise  almost  in 
a  cloud  as  we  approach,  and  disappear,  of  course  to  visit  some  other 
floriferous  clump  within  easy  distance.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
phenomenon  may  attract  the  notice  of  the  gardener,  and  that  he 
may  regard  it  as  a  nuisance  that  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  and  he 
may  send  to  the  nearest  chemist  for  "  some  stuff  "  which  is  to  effect 
a  cure.  Very  rarely  indeed  will  some  Darwin  stop  in  passing  the 
clump  of  flowers  to  inquire  of  himself  and  of  the  insects  what  they 
are  doing ;  however,  this  inquiry  does  now  and  then  take  place,  and 
will  always  reward  the  inquirer  with  a  fund  of  instruction.  Elimi- 
nating the  bees  and  the  butterflies,  let  us  fix  our  attention  on  some 
most  familiar,  most  abundant,  and  most  ubiquitous  insects,  commonly 
known  as  drone  flies,  and  known  by  entomologists  as  Eristalis ;  there 
are  many  species,  but  three  of  these  are  so  abundant  that  you  literally 
see  them  on  every  flower ;  these  I  will  call  Tenax,  Pertinax,  and 
Sequax — all  these  names  implying  the  pertinacity  With  which  they 
return  to  their  feast,  however  frequently  they  may  be  driven  away. 
All  of  them  are  greedy  devourers  of  pollen,  and  all  of  them  devour  it 
in  the  same  manner ;  they  thrust  their  proboscis  among  the  florets, 
separate  the  two  spreading  valves  with  which  its  extremity  is 
furnished,  grasp  a  cluster  of  pollen  grannies,  detach  them  from  the 
flower,  and  swallow  them.  The  operation  of  detaching  the  pollen 
granules  is  not  performedwithout  some  skill  and  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
for  in  many  flowers  the  granules  are  united  together  by  slender 
tenacious  threads,  which  must  be  broken  before  the  granules  can  be 
swallowed.  This  swallowing  of  the  pollen  is  very  obvious  to  the 
patient  observer;  the  granules,  a  few  at  a  time,  ascend  the  leathery 
proboscis  and  thence  descend  into  the  stomach,  which  becomes 
gorged  with  them,  and  from  which  they  may  be  extracted,  after  the 
insect  is  killed,  in  a  perfectly  unaltered  state.  The  yellow  pollen 
granules  frequently  impart  their  colour  to  the  abdomen,  more  espe- 
cially to  its  sides  and  under  surface.  After  the  fly  has  swallowed  a 
granule  or  mass  of  granules  thus  detached,  it  occupies  several 
seconds  in  clearing  its  head  from  the  granules,  threads,  and  other 
impurities  which  still  adhere  to  it — a  process  performed  by  its  first 
pair  of  legs  in  a  manner  that  strongly  reminds  one  of  a  cat  washing  its 
face  with  its  fore  paws.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  assert  that  the 
three  species  of  Eristalis  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  usually 
attributed  to  them  of  imbibing  tho  liquid  honey  of  flowers  ;  but  I  am 
quite  clear  that  I  have  never  detected  them  in  the  act,  and  I  am  also 
firmly  convinced  that  poUea  in  a  solid  state  will  almost  invariably  and 
exclusively  be  found  distending  their  bodies.  I  ought  perhaps  to 
state  that  the  whole  of  my  brief  holidays  in  1870  and  1872  was 
spent  in  studying  these  interesting  flics. 

We  now  approach  another  branch  of  the  subject,  and  one  on  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  thrown  much  light.  Recurring  to  the  sight  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  of  the  hosts  of  insects  b.anqueting  on  a  clump  of 
flowers,  it  may  possibl}'  occur  to  a  superficial  observer  that  flowers 
have  an  especial  duty  to  perform  as  regards  the  insect  world — 
namely,  that  of  feeding  them.  This,  however,  is  but  half  the  truth  ; 
the  insect  is  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  flower  as  is  the 
flower  to  the  welfare  of  the  insect.  The  curious  genus  Stapelia  is 
fertilised  solely  by  the  larva  of  a  fly,  generally  the  common  Musca 
vomitoria.  This  fly,  attracted  by  the  offensive  smell  of  the  flower, 
lays  its  eggs  as  far  as  it  can  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  These  eggs 
hatching,  the  larv^  they  produce  come  into  contact  with  pollen 
granules,  which  adhere  to  them,  and  which  they  carry  to  the  pistils, 
and  thus  fertilise  them.  A  similar  office  is  performed  for  Cerapegia 
by  a  small  fly  in  tho  perfect  state,  which  I  have  never  found  in 
any  other  situation  than  deep  down  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  of 
this  wax-like  flower.  The  most  inteiesting  fact,  however,  remains 
to  be  told.  Hermaphrodite  flowers  being  provided  with  both  stamens 
and  pistils,  pollen  and  ovary,  one  would  suppose  them  amply  fur- 
nished with  the  powers  of  reproduction,  yet  it  has  been  abundantly 
shown  that  flowers  fertilised  by  themselves  do  not  produce  such 
vigorous  and  healthy  seeds  and  offspring  as  those  fertilised  by  another 
flower  of  the  same  species ;  therefore  the  three  species  of  Eristalis  I 
have  named — and  I  have  given  more  particular  attention  to  E. 
pertinax — when  they  have  gorged  themselves  with  the  pollen  of  one 
floriferous  clump,  and  have  rioted  among  flowers  until  the  pollen 
granules  adhere  to  every  part  of  their  bodies,  and  have  then  flown 
away,  or  been  driven  away,  to  another  distant  clump  of  the  same 
species,  convey  a  new  fertilising  element  to  these  distant  clumps, 
and  insure  the  production  of  more  vigorous  descendants,  provided 
the  seed  is  allowed  to  attain  maturity.  Hence  the  advantage  of 
renovating  by  change ;  hence  tho  disadvantage  of  breeding  in  and 
in  ;  the  nearer  the  degree  of  consanguinity,  the  less  prospect  is  there 
of  hea,lthy  and  vigorous  offspring. — Hdu-ard  Newman,  in  Field. 
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HORTICULTURE  AT  THP:  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
BITION AT  VIENNA  IN  1873. 
From  tho  following  details  wbick  have  been  published  with  respect 
to  this  exhibitiou,  it  appears  that  preparations  are  being  made  for 
conductinj^  it  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude.  Tho  principal 
building  will  be  *J75  feet  in  length,  and  (J50  feet  wide.  It  will  be 
erected  in  tho  Prater  (the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Vienna)  and  close  to 
that  part  of  the  side  of  the  Danube  which  has  been  lately  embanked 
and  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner.  The  chief  gallery,  which 
runs  though  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  will  have  wide 
transepts  on  each  side,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  whole  interior.  Between  these  transepts  and  the 
great  nave  are  the  courts  or  gardens,  and  one  or  moi*e  of  these 
transepts,  with  the  corresponding  garden  and  the  part  of  the  nave 
adjoining,  will  be  devoted  to  each  country.  A  vast  rotnndo  or 
cupola  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  structure,  which  will  be  the 
largest  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  erected,  being  325  feet  in 
diameter  and  250  high.  It  will  be  made  of  iron  after  the  design  of 
Mr.  Scott  Kussell.  The  principal  gallery,  which  is  81  feet  wide,  will 
have  its  transepts  49  feet  wide  and  260  feet  long.  The  covered  part 
of  the  exhibition  will  occupy  a  space  of  over  25  acres.  On  the  east 
of  the  rotundo  of  the  Prater,  the  exhibition  of  fine  arts  will  occupy 
a  space  of  nearly  2  acres.  From  the  principal  building  will  extend 
covered  galleries  leading  to  an  immense  conservatory,  and  some 
smaller  structures  appropriated  to  horticulture  and  to  aquariums. 
Machinery  will  be  located  in  a  separate  gallery  2,925  feet  long  and 
88  feet  wide.  The  imperial  villa  and  the  hall  in  which  the  jury  will 
deliberate  are  to  be  erected  in  the  gardens,  the  laying  out  of  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  distinguished  landscape  gardener. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  general  conditions  relating 
to  the  horticultural  section  of  this  exhibition  : — 

1.  A  Horticultuial  Exhibition  can  in  general  compriseonly— (A.)  Living 
or  dried  plants,  or  parts  of  such  plants.  (B.)  Practical  illustrations  of 
various  modes  of  culture.  (C.)  Objects  of  art  and  industry,  iu  so  far  as 
they  either  contribute  to,  or  are  the  results  of,  horticulture. 

2.  AH  dried  plants  which  have  been  grown  in  gardens,  fresh  fruit, 
grapes  ou  their  vines  {with  the  exception  of  those  grown  in  houses) 
as  well  as  exotic  fruits,  will  not,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  he  submitted 
to  the  jury  who  vnU  decide  on  horticultural  products,  but  will  be  referred 
to  the  jury  of  tho  agricultural  section.  They  will,  however,  as  objects  of 
exhibition,  be  placed  in  the  horticultural  division. 

3.  Garden    tools     will    be    placed    in    the    section    for    agricultura 
implements. 

4.  In  order  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  condition  of  horticulture 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  their  productions  during  an 
entire  season  of  growth,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  two  exhibitions,  of 
which  one,  conducted  more  especially  in  the  open  air  and  representing 
the  various  systems  of  culture  in  use,  will  be  permanent,  while  the  other 
will  be  divided  into  four  temporary  exhibitions  of  short  duration,  and 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  season  and  its  productions. — (A.)  The 
permanent  exhibition  will  be  held  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  of  October. 
(B.)  The  four  temporary  ones  as  follows  :^ 

The  first,  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May,  inclusive. 

The  second,  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  June,  inclusive. 

The  third,  from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  August,  inclusive. 

The  fourth,  from  the  18th  to  the  23rd  of  September,  inclusive. 

o.  Consequently  each  exhibitor  may  show  either  at  one  or  more  of 
these  exhibitions. 

G.  Agreeably  to  the  decision  of  the  general  directory,  exhibitors  from 
the  Austro-Hungarian  dominions  must  send  in  their  applications  to  the 
provincial  commissions  of  the  Exhibition  before  the  1st  July.  1S"2,  iu 
order  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  director-general  of  the 
Exhibition  before  the  1st  of  August,  1S72.  Foreign  commissions  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  Usts  of  exhibitors  to  the  director-general  before 
the  1st  of  January,  18/'3.  In  his  appUcation  the  exhibitor  is  to  state 
whether  he  intends  to  show  in  the  permanent  or  in  one  of  the  four 
temporary  exhibitions,  and  in  the  latter  case,  to  state  which.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  mention  how  much  space  he  will  require,  in  a  printed 
form  which  will  be  supplied  to  him. 

7.  All  objects  sent  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered  within  the  grounds 
of  the  Exhibition  in  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  to  them,  at  least 
three  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  Those  exhibitors  who 
wish  to  show  in  the  permanent  exhibitiou  will  be  at  liberty  to  place  their 
contributions  as  they  please,  and  are  requested  to  give  timely  notice  of 
their  intentions  in  this  respect  to  the  general  directory. 

S.  For  horticultural  objects  exhibited  in  the  open  air  iu  the  park, 
either  at  the  permanent  or  the  temporary  exhibition,  a  charge  fur  space 
will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  one  florin  (Austrian  money)  for  the  square 
metre.  _  In  the  covered  part  of  the  exhibition  the  charge  for  the  same 
space  will  be  three  florins. 

9.  The  director-general  will  do  all  he  can  to  obtain  from  the  Austrian 
railway  and  other  U-ansport  companies  a  reduction  of  rates  for  the 
carriage  of  objects  intended  for  exhibition.  The  results  of  his  exertions 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  any  reduction  of  rates  that  may  he  obtained  by 
foreign  commissions,  will  he  published  by  the  director-general  before 
the  first  of  July,  1S;2. 

10.  The  transplanting  of  plants  and  the  care  of  them  during  the 
exhibition,  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor  or  his  representative. 


The   director-general    cannot    take    upon    himself    any    responsibility 
respecting  them. 

11.  No  object  can  be  removed  by  the  exhibitor  before  the  end  of  the 
exhibition  for  which  he  has  ajtplied,  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  director. general.  This  pi-nnission  will  be  given  at  once,  if  the 
exhibitor  engagr-s  to  replace  the  objects  removed  by  other  suitable  ones. 

12.  Objects  shown  at  any  of  the  four  temporary  exhibitions  must  be 
removed  by  the  exhibitors  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  on  for  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  ;  otherwise  they  will  bo  removed  ands  old  at  the 
exhibitors'  expense.  If  the  exhibitor  does  not  claim  the  product  of  tho 
sale  within  three  months  afterwards,  he  will  bo  considered  to  have 
renounced  all  claim  to  ic. 

13.  Exhibitors  may  have  themselves  represented  by  agents  or  by  the 
commission  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  may  give  them 
instructions  to  remove  and  sell  their  property. 

14.  All  objects  in  this  section  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  the 
exhibitors  do  not  wish  to  have  judged)  will  be  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  an  international  jury.  Special  regulations  on  this  point  will  be 
published  later. 

15.  The  prizes  will  he  awarded  hy  the  international  jury,  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  contained  under  the  fourteenth  heading  of  the 
general  programme. 

16.  Questions  relating  to  the  sending,  receiving,  and  placing  of  objects, 
of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  this  special  programme,  are  disposed  of 
under  the  third  heading  of  the  general  regulations. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Febeuaet  28th. 

Flowers.— Of  these  there  is  now  a  large  assortment,  prominent  amongst 
wMch  are  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens.  Heaths,  Tulips,  Cinerarias,  Hyacinths, 
small  Azaleas,  Callas,  Cytisuses,  and  Epacrises,  There  are.  moreover,  small 
evergreen  Conifers  and  other  plants  of  that  kind.  Cut  flowers  consist  of 
Orchids,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Rose-buds,  Camelhas,  Azaleas,  Acacia  Riceana, 
Violets,  Fuchsias,  Pelargo  nimns,  both  zonal  and  show  kinds,  Amaryllises, 
Deutzias,  and  others. 

Fruit.— Home  grown  Pines  are  scarce,  but  some  of  them  are  excellent;  a 
good  supply  is,  however,  still  furnished  from  St.  Michaels  and  Sierra  Leone. 
English  Grapes  are  good ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  Barbarossa,  Lady  Downes, 
and  Trebbiano.  Strawberries  still  make  their  appearance.  Pears  and  Apples 
are  comparatively  scarce. 

Prices  of  Fruits-—  Apples,  per  half  sieve,  3s.  to  5s.  6d. ;  Cobs,  per  lb.,  2s.  to 
2s.  6d. ;  Grajics,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  (is.  to  l'2s. ;  Lemons,  per  100,  4s.  lo  8s.  ; 
ilolous,  Spanish,  each,  2s.  tn  3s.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  4s.  to  Ss. ;  Pears,  per  doz., 
8s.  to  12s. ;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb..  6s.  to  10s.  ;  Walnuts,  per  100,  2s.  to  3s. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Asparagus,  per  bundle,  ws.  to  25s. ;  Beans,  French, 
per  100,  2s.  tu  3s.;  Beet,  Red,  per  doz.,  Is.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d. 
tols.  6d.;  Cabbage,  per  doz.,  Is.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  6d. ; 
Cauliflower,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  (is. ;  Celery,  per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to  28.;  Coleworts. 
per  doz.  ounches,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  '•  Cucumbers,  each,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Endive,  per  doz.. 
Is.  to  2s. ;  Fennel,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  (Jd. ;  Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d.  to  6d. ;  Herbs,  per 
bunch,  3d. ;  Horseradish,  per  bundle,  3s.  to  5s. ;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  6d. ; 
Lettuces,  per  score,  Is.  to  2s. ;  Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s. ;  Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel,  2s.  to  5s. ;  pickling,  per  quart,  tid.  to  9d. ; 
Parsley,  per  doz,  bunches,  3s.  to  -is.;  Parsnips,  per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is.;  Potatoes, 
Kidney,  per  cwt.,  lOg.  to  15s. ;  Potatoes,  Round,  per  cwt.,  10s.  to  15s. ;  Radishes, 
per  doz.  bxm.ches,  6d.  to  Is. ;  Salsafy,  do.,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Seakale.  per  punnet, 
Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle.  9d.  to  Is. ;  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  to 4s. ; 
Tomatoes,  per  doz.,  Is.  to  3s. ;  Turnips,  per  bunch,  3d. 


LONDON  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MEASURES. 


These  being  made  either  of  wicker- 
work  or  deal  shaving;;-,  vnry  triflingly 
in  size  more  than  measures  made  of 
less  flexible  materials. 

Seti-hile  PunnefK. — Eight  inches  dia- 
meter at  the  top,  and  seven  aud-a-half 
inches  at  the  bottom,  and  two  inches 
deep. 

Biidish  Punnets. — Eight  inches  dia- 
meter, and  one  inch  deep,  if  to  hold 
sis  hands  ;  or  nine  inches  by  one  inch 
for  twelve  hands. 

Mnxhroom  Punnets. — Seven  inches  by 
one  inch. 

SaJatVnifj  Punnets. — Five  inches  by 
two  inches. 

II<ilf  5i>rc.— Contains  three  and-a- 
half  im]ierial  gallons.  It  averages 
twelve  and-a-half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sis  inches  in  depth. 

Sieve. — Contains  seven  imperial  gal- 
lons. Diameter  fifteen  inches,  depth 
eight  inches.  A  sieve  of  Currants 
twenty  quiU'ta. 

Bii»hcl  Sieve. — Ten  and  a-half  im- 
perial gallons.  Di;mictcr  at  top  seven- 
teen inches  and  three  quarters,  at 
bottom  seventeen  inches;  depth  eleven 
inches  and  a  cjuarter. 

Bushi}  £iisl-et. — Ought,  when  heaped, 
to  contain  an  imperial  bushel.  Dia- 
meter at  bottom  ten  inches,  at  top 
fom-tcen   inches    and    a  half:    depth 


seventeen  inches.  Walnuts,  Nut,  Ap- 
I)lcs,and  Potatoes  are  sold  by  measure. 
A  bushel  of  the  last-named,  cleansed 
weighs  56  lbs.,  but  4  lbs.  additional, 
are  allowed  if  they  are  not  washed.  A 
junk  contains  two-thirds  of  a  bushel. 

Puttie. — Is  a  long  tapering  basket 
that  holds  rather  over  a  ])int  and  a 
half.  A  pottle  of  Strawberries  should 
hold  half  a  gallon,  but  never  Ifolds 
more  than  one  <iuart ;  a  pottle  of 
Mushrooms  should  weigh  one  pound. 

^aHtf.— Applies  to  a  bunch  of  Rad- 
ishes, which  contains  from  12  to  30  or 
more  according  to  the  season. 

Bundle— Contains  6  lo  20  heads  of 
Uroccoli,  Celer^',  &.C.;  Seakale  12  to 
Is  heads;  Rhubarb,  20  to  30  stems, 
according  to  size;  and  of  Asparagus 
from  100  to  125, 

Bunch—Is  apphed  to  herbs,  &c.,  and 
varies  much  in  size  according  to  the 
season.  A  buDch  of  Tm-nips  is  12  to 
26;  of  Carrots  15  to  *);  of  greens  as 
many  as  can  be  tied  together  by  the 
roots. 

Grapes  are  put  up  in  2  lbs.  and  4flbs. 
punnets  ;  new  Potatoes,  by  the  London 
growers,  in  2  lbs.  punnets.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  put  up  in  bushels, 
sieves,  or  half  sieves.  A  hundred 
weight  of  Kentish  Filberts  is  100  lbs. 
Weights  arc  always  Iti  ozs.  to  the 
pound. 
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THE    GARDEN. 

"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  :   but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shahespeare. 

HARDY  LADY'S  SLIPPERS. 
How  i-arely  it  is  that  one  has  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
any  of  the  hardy  Lady's  Slippers  in  bloom.  The  first 
time  we  visited  Messrs.  Backhouse's  Hci'baceous  Plant  Nur- 
sery at  York,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  two 
species  of  hardy  Cypripediums  growing  vigorously,  viz.,  C. 
Calceolus — our  British  representative  of  the  genus,  and  C. 
spectaljile,  the  former  being  in  full  flower.  A  great  patch, 
sheltered  by  a  huge  boulder,  was  luxuriating  in  an  eastern 


The  Slion-y  Larly's  Slipper  (C.vpvipedium  speclabile). 

asjiect  in  a  loamy  soil,  with  an  admixture  of  chalk.  Here, 
bathed  in  the  morning  sunlight,  at  least  thirty  open  flowers 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  cool  breeze.  C.  spectabile  was  coming 
up  strongly  from  a  bed  of  peaty  soil,  and  promised  fair  to 
yield  a  fine  display  of  blossoms.  How  is  that  we  im])ort  hardy 
Lady's  Slippers,  and  lose  them  ?  Simply  because  we  object  to 
nature  as  a  teacher.  We  gather  herbaceous  plants  in  moist, 
shady  valleys,  surrounded  by  fresh  sphagnum,  and  moistened 
by  the  rippling  brook  or  trickling  mountain  stream;  and  then 
we  wonder  why  they  do  not  luxuriate  with  us  at  home,  in  our 
borders  or  in  pots,  when  subjected  to  every  vicissitude  of  heat 
and  moisture.  It  should  lie  one  of  the  first  considerations 
with  us  to  select  a  nice  warm  corner  for  any  rare  plant  wo 
meet  with  in  our  travels,  and  yet  they  are  often  planted  in  tlie 
dry,  harsli  soil  of  an  ordinary  border,  where  in-egularity  in 
the  supply  of  water  and  a  scorching  sun  soon  complete  their 
work.  We  should  recommend  everyone  interested  in  the  culture 
of  liardy  Cypripediums  and  other  choice  moisture  and  shade- 


loving  plants  to  spend  a  week  in  exploring  the  sheltered  ravines 
(in  the  vernacular  "  gills")  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  York- 
shire and  other  northern  counties.  Down  these  gills  a 
splashing  stream,  generally  as  clear  as  crystal,  tumbles  over 
rocks  and  boulders,  or  ripples  smoothly  over  polished  pebbles, 
while  speckled  trout  dart  here  and  there  from  the  shallows 
into  the  deepening  shade  of  the  overhanging  fern-clad  banks. 
The  lesser  tributaries  of  these  hillside  streams  often  spread 
themselves  out,  forming  miniature  bogs  and  moist  patches,  on 
which  sphagnum  moss  grows  in  profusion.  The  ground  shakes 
as  we  proceed,  and  if  one  stands  for  a  few  seconds  the  water 
oozes  up  from  the  peat  and  moss,  and  forms  little  lakes  around 
our  feet.  Would  that  wc  had  these  spongy  bogs  and  cool  peat- 
beds  covered  with  fresh  sphagnum  in  our  gardens ;  then  we 
should  not  have  to  lament  over  the  loss  of  our  hardy  Cypripe- 
diums. How  they  would  luxuriate  in  such  positions  along 
with  Sarracenia  purpurea,  Darliugtonia  califoruica,  and  many 
other  plants,  among  which  may  be  named  Pritillarias, 
Lilies,  and  sub-acjuatics  that  at  present  defy  our  best 
endeavours  to  cultivate  them  either  in  pots  or  in  the  common 
type  of  herbaceous  borders. 

We  now  propose  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  the  hardy 
Cypripediums  at  present  in  cultivation,  with  remarks  on  the 
treatment  and  positions  suitable  for  each  kind. 

Cypripbdium  spectabile. — The  most  beautiful  of  the  genus  ; 
1.5  inches  to  2s  feet  high.  Flowers  in  summer,  one  or  two 
(rarely  three)  on  each  stem ;  large,  handsome,  white,  with  a 
much  inflated  rounded  lip,  about  1^  inch  long,  white,  and 
marked  with  a  large  blotch  of  bright  rosy-carmine  in  front. 
A  variety  (C.  s.  album)  has  the  lip  entirely  white.  Leaves 
oval,  pointed,  pubescent,  veined.  N.  America,  from  Canada 
to  Carolina,  in  marshy  places.  Thrives  to  perfection  in  the 
artificial  bog,  and  does  well  in  moist  borders.  It  should 
always  be  planted  in  deep,  moist  peat  or  vegetable  soil,  in  a 
sheltered,  half-.shady  position. 

Cypripbdium  pubescens. — A  dwarfer  species  than  the  last- 
named,  with  a  pubescent  stem,  seldom  more  than  2  feet  high. 
Flowers  early  in  summer,  one  to  three  on  each  stem,  scentless, 
greenish-yellow,  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown,  with  a  pale 
yellow  lip  from  I5  to  2  inches  long,  and  flattened  at  the  sides. 
Leaves  broadly-oval,  pointed,  pubescent.  America,  in  bogs 
and  low  woods,  from  Penn.sylvania  to  Carolina.  Does  well  on 
dry  sunny  banks,  among  loam,  stones,  and  grit. 

Cypripbdium  guttatum. — A  handsome  rare  kind,  seldom 
seen  in  gardens.  Grows  from  6  to  9  inches  high.  Flowers  in 
summer,  solitary,  rather  small  but  Ijeautiful,  white,  heavily 
blotched  or  sjiotted  with  deej)  rosy-jnirple.  Leaves  two, 
alternate,  oval-elliptical,  pointed,  downy.  Canada,  N.  Europe 
(near  Moscow),  and  N.  Asia,  in  dense  forests  amongst  tlie 
roots  of  trees  in  moist,  black  vegetable  mould.  Requires  a 
shady  position  in  leaf-mould,  moss,  and  sand,  and  should  be 
kept  rather  dry  in  winter. 

Cypripbdium  macrantuum. — This  species  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  C.  ventricosum,  but  has  lighter-coloured 
flowers.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high.  Flowers  early  in  June, 
large,  of  a  uniform  purplish  rose-colour  with  deeper-coloured 
veins.  Lip  globose,  inflated,  finely  marked  with  deep  purple 
reticulations.  Siberia.  This  handsome,  and  at  present  rare 
species,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  C.  guttatum. 

Cypripbdium  acaule. — A  dwarf  species  with  a  naked  downy 
flower-stalk  from  8  to  12  inches  high,  and  bearing  a  green 
bract  at  the  top.  Flowers  early  in  summer,  large,  solitary, 
of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  rosy-purple  (rarely  white)  lip, 
which  is  nearly  2  inches  long,  and  has  a  singular  closed  fissure 
down  its  whole  length  in  front.  Leaves  two,  at  the  base  of  the 
flower-stem,  oblong,  obtuse,  downy.  Northern  States  of 
North  America,  in  woods  and  Ijogs.  Renuires  a  shady  position 
in  moist  peaty  soil  or  leaf -mould. 

Cypripbdium  C.vlceolus. — The  only  British  species  of  Cypri- 
pedium,  and  the  largest  flowered  of  our  native  Orchids. 
Grows  from  1  to  l-j  foot  high.  Flowers  in  summer,  solitary 
(sometimes  two),  large,  of  a  dark -brown  colour,  with  an  inflated 
clear  yellow  lip  netted  with  darker  veins,  and  about  1  inch  in 
length.  Leaves  generally  three  or  four  in  number,  large, 
ovate,  pointed,  veined.  North  Europe,  and  occasionally  found 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  where,  however,  it  is  now 
almost  exterminated  Ijy  unscrupulous  plant  g.atherers.     A  very 
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ornamental  plant  for  tho  rook-garden,  where  it  shoulrt  Ijc 
planted  in  sunny  sheltered  nooks  in  ealcareous  soil,  or  iu 
narrow  fissures  of  limestone  rock  well  drained,  in  rich  liljrous 
loam.     It  prefers  an  east  aspect. 

CiTRirKDiuM  viiNTKicosuM. — A  dwarf  species,  with  an  erect, 
slightly  angular  stem  1  to  li  foot  high.  Flowers  early  in 
summer,  one  or  two  ou  each  stem,  large,  of  a  reddish-purple, 
with  a  very  large  inflated  lip  of  a  brilliant  purple  hne,  edged  with 
pure  white  round  the  mouth.  Leaves  three,  broadly  ovate, 
acute,  thickly  clothed  on  both  sides  with  short  hairs.  Eastern 
Siberia.  Requires  a  shady  position  in  peaty  loam  or  loaf- 
mould. 

Cypripedium  candidum. — A  dwarf  small-flowered  kind,  8  to 
l,i)  inches  high.  Flowers  early  in  summer,  solitary,  greenish- 
brown  with  a  white  lip  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg,  and 
marked  with  rose-coloured  dots  on  the  inside.  Leaves  oblong, 
lance-shaped,  acute,  slightly  pubescent.  North  America,  ui 
bogs  from  Central  and  Western  New  York  to  Kentucky  and 
WiscoJisin.  May  be  grown  in  the  artificial  bog,  or  in  moist 
peaty  spots  near  the  rock-garden,  but  is  best  suited  for  a 
botanical  or  curious  collection. 

Cypbipedium  arietixuji. — The  smallest  species  of  Cypri- 
pedium, with  a  slender  .stem  0  to  10  inches  high.  Flowers 
in  summer,  solitary,  greenish-brown,  with  a  red  and  whitish- 
veined  li])  half  an  inch  long.  Leaves  three  or  four,  elliptical- 
lauce-shaped,  nearly  smooth.  North  America,  from  Maine  to 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  northward.  Will  thrive  in  a  shady 
position  in  the  artificial  bog,  or  iu  a  moist  sheltered  border  iu 
peaty  soil. 

Cypripedium  parviflorum. — Resembles  C.  spectabile,  but  is 
somewhat  dwarfer,  and  has  darker  petals  and  sepals  and 
fragrant  flowers.  Grows  from  1  to  2  feet  high.  Flowers 
early  in  ^summer,  greenish-yellow  spotted  with  brownish- 
purple  ;  lip  bright  yellow,  1  inch  or  less  in  length.  Leaves 
oval,  pointed.  Northern  States  of  America ;  rather  common 
iu  bogs  and  low  woods.  Culture  and  positions  as  for 
C.  arielinum. 

All  the  foregoing  may  also  be  grown  iu  pots,  iu  the  soil 
recommended  for  each,  care  being  taken  to  give  them  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  summer. 


Astilbe  (Spiraea)  japonica. — This  beautiful  hardy  plant  may 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  or  by  means  of  cuttings,  and 
plants  produced  in  both  ways  soon  make  good  flowering  specimens,  it 
well  supplied  with  water  during  spring  and  summer,  when  the 
weather  is  dry.  Divide  the  old  plants  into  small  pieces,  each  fur. 
nished  with  eyes,  and  plant  them  in  good  rich  ground,  a  foot  apart. 
Plants  to  be  broken  up  must  not  have  been  forced  this  year.  If 
cuttings  are  preferred,  take  them  from  plants  that  have  done  flower- 
ing, and  strike  them  in  heat.  When  rooted  pot  them  off  into  3-inch 
pots,  and  place  them  in  a  warm  dung  frame  until  they  have  become 
well  established,  after  which  harden  them  oS.  Plants  raised  from 
divisions  may  be  put  out  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  well  watering  them  in  at  planting  time.  In  order  to  prepare 
them  for  forcing,  they  should  be  lifted  in  October,  and  plunged  in 
leaves,  as  they  root  all  -winter.  After  they  have  been  introduced 
into  heat,  give  them  plenty  of  water,  or  they  will  not  flower. — W. 
HowAKD,  Balham. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Primula  alt aic a.— Allow  me  to  cnmmend  tliis  heautiful  Primrose  to  the 
notice  of  yonv  readers.  It  is  as  Imrily  ami  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  commou  Prim- 
rose, but,  blooming  ns  it  docs  in  midwinter,  it  requires  the  protection  ol  a  cold 
frame  to  display  its  beauties. — J.  W. 

Paroclietus  commujlis. — This  lovely  plant  has  been  blooming  here,  inacool 
house,  throughout  the  ^viutcr.  In  Df^'byshire  it  will  not  survive  tho  winter  in 
the  open  air,  but  requires  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame.  I  had  a  very  fine 
plant  of  it  half  a  yard  across  in  one  of  my  herbaceous  borders  last  summer, 
but  it  has  perished  during  tho  late  severe  weather.— J.  Whittaker,  Morleij, 
near  Derhij. 

Odour  of  Flowers. — The  delicate  odour  of  Pinks  and  other  flowers  may  bo 
obtained  as  follows:— Get  a  glass  funnel,  with  the  narrow  end  drawn  to  a  point. 
In  this  place  lumps  of  ice,  with  salt,  by  which  a  very  low  temperature  is  pro- 
duced. The  funnel  should  be  supported  on  an  ordinary  retort  stand,  and  placed 
near  the  flowering  plants,  when  water  and  the  ethereal  odour  of  the  blossom  will 
be  deposited  on  the  exterior  of  tl  le  glass  I'unuel,  and  will  trickle  down  to  the  jioint, 
fi'oni  which  it  di'ops  at  intervals  into  a  glass  vessel  below.  The  scent  thus 
obtained  is  very  perfect  and  interesting,  but  is  apt  to  become  sour  in  a  few  days, 
unless  some  pure  alcohol  is  added.  By  this  process  many  odours  may  be  pro- 
cured for  comparison  and  study.  To  obtain  the  odour  in  perfection  the  blossom 
must  be  in  its  prime.— 3iy  Garden. 


GARDEN    DESIGN. 


A  GARDEN  ESTABLISHED  IN  SIX  MONTHS. 
TuE  scorning  miracle  of  a  garden  and  grounds  well  furnished  with 
full  grown  trees  being  created  out  of  a  wilderness  in  a  few  months 
is  one  very  easily  accounted  for  and  very  easily  performed  if  set  about 
in  the  proper  way.  Given  a  wood  with  a  few  grand  old  trees  in  it, 
on  a  pleasant  slope  towards  the  south  or  south-west  if  possible, 
.and  all  the  rest  is  easy.  Sparing  all  really  fine  old  trees,  let  the 
bulk  of  the  others  be  cleared  away  and  tho  roots  stubbed  up,  leaving 
of  course  a  suflicient  number  of  those  which  are  handsomely  grown — a 
few  masses  with  their  original  underwood,  with  occasionally  a  single 
tree,  if  in  a  good  position,  even  of  the  smaller  growths,  and  a  capital 
beginning  is  already  made.  A  large  space  must  of  course  be  entirely 
cleared  for  the  open  flower  garden,  and  some  of  the  main  wood  left 
intact  and  wild  for  shady  untrimmed  walks.  This  commencement, 
with  the  subsequent  introduction  of  some  fine  full-grown  shrubs, 
both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  carefully  transplanted  with  masses 
of  their  own  earth  about  their  roots,  will  form  such  a  nucleus  for  a 
fine  garden  and  grounds  as  would,  if  all  the  trees  had  to  be  planted, 
require  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  establish.  Supposing  the 
operations  above  described  to  have  been  carried  through  in  November, 
and  space  for  the  flower  garden  planned  and  teid  out  at  the  same 
time,  herbaceous  plants,  perennial  and  biennial,  might  be  at  once 
put  in,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  many  kinds  of  spring  annuals  ;  also  an 
abundance  of  bulbs  and  tubers,  such  as  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Tulips, 
many  varieties'.of  Gladioli,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  things.  With 
this  preparation  effected  in  November,  a  noble  garden  and  park, 
like  grounds  and  shrubberies  would  be  the  result  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  a  result  which  would  have  all  the  appearance  of 
a  grand  and  long  established  garden  belonging  to  some  fine  old 
place. 

This  suggestion  for  creating  suddenly  an  improvised  garden  might 
appear  a  somewhat  chimerical  one,  even  to  the  writer,  had  he  not 
seen  a  closely  analogous  plan  successfully  carried  out,  and  a  piece  of 
tangled  woodland  of  some  seven  or  eight  acres,  possessing  no  beauty 
whatever,  suddenly  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  attractive 
gardens  that  can  be  imagined.  The  example  here  alluded  to  is  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Courtmaosherry,  a  picturesque  spot 
situated  near  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  bay,  and  near  a  remarkably 
pretty  village  in  the  finest  portion  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  residence,  with  a  moderate-sized  garden  and  shrubberies  of 
the  usual  character,  had  been  long  established,  when  it  occurred 
to  the  proprietor,  an  ardent  lover  of  horticulture,  to  add  an  adjoining 
wood  to  the  old  garden,  and  so  make  tho  flower  garden  and  shrub- 
beries the  principal  feature  of  the  Place.  The  idea  was  no  sooner 
conceived  than  carried  into  execution ;  and  within  less  than  a  year 
a  noble  flower  garden,  in  a  series  of  terraces  connected  by  handsome 
flights  of  stone  steps,  with  suitable  architectural  adjuncts,  occupied 
the  place  of  the  uninteresting  wood,  which  had  not  a  single 
remarkable  feature  about  it.  The  view  from  the  upper  turf  terrace, 
or  rather  level,  for  it  is  of  very  considerable  breadth,  is  e.vtremely 
attractive ;  and  from  that  position  the  middle  and  lower  levels 
exhibit  their  broadly-planned  geometric  design  to  great  advantage, 
and  their  large  masses  of  flower  colour  tell  oat  with  wonderfully  fine 
effect.  The  breadth  and  grandeur  of  the  effects  obtained  in  this 
garden  are  greatly  owing  to  the  simpUcity  of  the  treatment,  the 
formality  of  the  geometrically-planned  flower-beds  being  rendered 
less  obvious  by  the  avoidance  of  regularly  trimmed  borderings  and 
the  too  common  pincushion  fashion  of  one  line  of  colour  within 
another.  By  means  of  avoiding  these  obtmsively  mechanical 
arrangements,  symmetry  of  effect  is  retained  while  mechanical 
formalism  is  avoided.  The  planting  of  the  flower-beds  on  the  upper 
level,  necessarily  seen  fli'st  on  emerging  from  the  shrubberies,  is  prin. 
cip.ally  on  the  mixed  border  system,  and  consequently  harmonises  well 
with  the  mixed  shrubberies  with  which  they  stand  in  juxtaposition. 
On  the  next  level  l^elow,  each  bed  is  filled  by  an  undisturbed  mass  of 
colour  composed  of  plants  of  the  same  kind,  furnishing  a  fine  broad 
sweeping  dash  of  colom*  in  the  picture  ;  or  the  planting  of  two  kinds 
of  plants,  but  not  more,  has  been  resorted  to  with  the  view  of 
breaking  up  the  effect  of  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  masses  of  the 
primary  colom's,  red,  blue,  or  yellow.  For  instance,  tho  too  great 
brilUancy  of  a  splendid  bed  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis  is  tempered  by 
an  equal  admixture  of  a  fine  large-leaved  Ilibiscns — a  very  successful 
mixture.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  another  place  by  the  mix- 
ture of  gi-oups  of  Sweet  Peas  with  plants  of  one  of  the  largest  leaved 
of  tho  tobacco  tribe.  This  somuls  simple  enough,  .and  simple  it  is, 
.and  it  is,  iu  short,  the  very  simplicity  that  is  so  delightful.  On  tho 
lowest  level,  to  bo  fii-st  seen  at  a  greater  distance,  the  arraugement 
of  colour  is  necessarily  moi-e  trenchaut.  The  strongest  colours  are 
used,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  unmixed,  the  distance  tending  to  softeuj  and 
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the  unmixed  colour  to  impart  a  sufficient  degree  of  distinctness  to  the 
intention  of  the  ]>lan. 

To  the  right  of  the  more  or  less  formal  flower  garden  is  a  planta- 
tion of  low  evergi'een  shrubs,  irregularly  planted,  aiid  blending 
eventually  with  masses  of  wood,  while  to  the  left  is  a  pi-etty  natural 
rockery,  varied  in  effect  by  a  natm-al  stream  that  comes  rattling 
down  the  slope  with  tho  sweet  sounds  of  falling  water.  It  plunges 
over  many  impediments  of  Lichen-covered  rock,  with  curling  ringlets 
of  spray,  or  rather,  as  Shelley  wrote — 

It  leaps  from  the  rocks 

With  its  cUamond  locks, 

as  it  makes  its  way  impetuously  down  to  the  lower  level.  On  its  way 
it  is  made  to  form  a  pictm-esque  rocky  pool,  in  which  many  of  tho 
most  attractive  kinds  of  water  plants  ai'e  seen,  white  and  yellow 
Water.Lilies,  and  the  great  flowering  Rush,  aud  many  kinds  of  Iris, 
but  more  especially  there  are  noble  ])Iants  of  the  great  white  Ai-um, 
growing  most  luxuriantlj'  under  conditions  apparently  most  favour- 
able, as  they  are  continuously  thi'owing  np  masses  of  their  grand 
single-])etal!ed  flowers,  each  an  embodiment  of  grace  in  its  exquisite 
convolution. 

The  rockery  is  well  filled  in  every  cranny  of  vantage  with  Alpine 
plants  in  great  variety,  several  kinds  of  which  flourish  amain 
among  these  Uttle  Irish  Alps.  In  places  where  the  rocks  present 
large  smooth  surfaces  they  are  occasionally  clothed  with  a  profuse 
growth  of  the  finer  varieties  of  Clematis,  such  as  Jackmani,  Sieboldi, 
and  others.  In  short  this  portion  of  the  Courtmacsherry  Gardens 
is  extremely  attractive,  and  terminates  towards  the  remains  of  the 
wood  with  a  broad  border  of  mixed  flowers,  which,  being  irregularly 
planted,  blend  picturesquely  with  the  adjoining  wood  and  its 
undergrowth.  At  the  back  of  the  border  are  Hollyhocks,  American 
Asters,  Japanese  Anemone,  perennial  Sunflower,  Kudbeckia,  rank, 
growing  Campanulas,  and  other  plants  which  attain  from  2  feet  to 
3  or  4.  in  height.  Towards  the  middle  are  clumps  of  Japan  Lilies, 
both  rose  and  white,  and  great  masses  of  the  common  Tiger  Lily 
were  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  In  front  are  lower  growing 
plants — Carnations,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  and  others.  The  herbaceous 
plants  of  this  irregular  border  are  so  intermingled  with  low-growing 
shrubs  that  it  has  rather  tho  effect  of  a  natural  ridge  peculiarly 
rich  in  magnificent  wild  flowers  than  of  a  skilfully  planted  flower 
border. 

In  all  this,  which  is  so  pleasing,  so  uutormcnted,  and  so  generally 
satisfactory,  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  vast  amount  of  high  horti- 
cultural accomplishments  have  been  lavished  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
take  it  to  be  the  result  of  pure  common  sense,  guided  by  the  require- 
ments of  a  naturally  refined  taste.  H.  N.  H. 


THE     ARBORETUM. 


The  Finest  Pruit  in  the  World. — The  Durian,  a  fruit  about 
which  very  little  is  known  in  England,  but  which  is  reckoned  by 
natives  and  Europeans  in  tho  Malay  Archipelago  to  be  the  finest 
fruit  in  the  world,  grows  in  great  abundance  in  Java  and  Borneo. 
It  grows  on  a  large  and  lofty  forest  tree,  somewhat  resembling  an 
Elm  in  its  general  character,  but  with  a  more  smooth  and  scaly  bark. 
The  fruit  is  round  or  slightly  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  large  Cocoa- 
nut,  of  a  green  colour,  and  covered  all  over  with  short  stout  spines, 
the  bases  of  which  touch  each  other,  and  are  consequently  somewhat 
hexagonal,  while  the  points  aro  very  strong  and  sharp.     It  is  so 
completely  armed,  that  if  the  stalk  is  broken  off  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  lift  one  from  the  ground.     The  outer  rind  is  so  thick  and 
tongh,  that  from  whatever  height  it  may  fall   it  is  ne\(er  broken. 
From  the  base  to  the  apex  five  very  faint  lines   may  be  traced,  over 
which  the  spines  arch  a  little ;  these  are  the  sutures  of  the  carpels, 
and  show  where  the  fruit  may  be  divided  with  a  heavy  knife  and  a 
strong  hand.     The  five  cells  are  satiny  white  within,  and  are  each 
fiUed  with  an  oval  mass  of  cream-coloured  pulp,  imbedded  in  which 
are  two  or  three  seeds  about  the  size  of  Chestnuts.     This  pulp  is  the 
eatable  part,  and  its  consistence  and  flavour  are  indescribable.     A  rich 
butter-like  custard  highly  flavoured  %vith  almonds  gives  tho  best 
general  idea  of  it,  but  intermingled  with  it  come  wafts  of  flavour 
that  call  to  mind  cream-cheese.  Onion-sauce,  brown  sherry,  and  other 
incongruities.     Then  there  is  a  rich  glutinous  smoothness    in   tho 
pulp  which  nothing  else  possesses,  but  which  adds  to  its  delicacy. 
It  is  neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy,  yet  one  feels  the  want  of 
none  of  these  qualities,  for  it  is  perfect  as  it  is.  It  produces  no  nausea 
or  other  bad  effect,  and  tho  more  you  eat  of  it  the  less  you  foel 
inclined  to  stop.     In  fact,  to  eat  Dnrians  is  a  now  sensation,  worth  a 
voyage  to  the  East  to  exijeiience. 

The  delicate  flowers 

With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile. 

Seem,  as  they  issue  from  the  shapeless  mould. 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  life, 

A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  love. 

That  is  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe. 


HARDY  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
IDE    UiERLUf    MAPLE    (ACER   IBEKICUM). 

Tuis  forms  a  neat  slow-growing  deciduous  tree,  from  16  to  20 
feet  liigh,  with  rigid  branches  regulai'ly  furnished  with  short, 
tapering,  stiff,  smooth  brown  laterals  in  opposite  pairs.  It  is 
a  native  of  Asiatic  Georgia,  aud  is  found  on  the  mountains 
that  separate  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  Colchis.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  1838.  The  leaves  are  rather  small, 
bluntly  three-lobed,  or  sometimes  visibly  five-lobed,  quite  flat, 
cordate  at  tho  base,  slightly  toothed  on  the  edges,  of  a  thick 
leathery  texture,  and  set  on  stiff  foot-stalks,  which  are  rather 
shorter  than  the  leaves  and  tinged  with  red.  They  are  bright 
glossy  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  aud  quite  smooth  on 
both  surfaces,  and  remain  on  the  tree  until  rather  late  in  the 
season.  The  lobes  are  broad,  oval,  slightly  pointed,  and  equal 
in  size.  The  flowers  are  greenish-yellow,  and  are  produced 
in  loose  terminal  corymbs  in  May.  The  fruit  or  keys  are  of 
medium  size,  aud  smooth,  with  round  caipels  and  broad  wings 
slightly  diverging.  The  Iberian  Maple  is  well  suited  for 
planting  singly  ou  lawns,  on  account  of  its  neat  appearance 
and  slow  growth.     It  is  the  Acer  coriaceum  of  botanists  ;  but 
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not  that  of  the  nurseries,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  Sycamore.  The  length  of  a  full-sized  leaf  is  4  inches, 
including  the  foot-stalk,  which  is  IJ  inch  long,  and  the  breadth 
is  3  inches. 


EGYPTIAN  PETRIFIED  FORESTS. 
A  LOCALITY  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  abounding  in  specimens  of  silicified 
wood,  has  been  noted  in  Guide-books  and  other  works  on  Egypt  as 
the  "Petrified  Forest."  Specimens  which  I  brought  from  this  locaUty 
have  been  described  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Carruthers,  and  referred 
to  two  species  of  Unger's  NicoUa.     The  dicotyledonous  and  non-coni- 
ferous character   of   the  fossil   trees  was  previously  determined  by 
Robert  Brown,  from  specimens  brought  home  by  Lieut.  Newbold  in 
1842.     Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Cairo  this  winter,  I  heard   of   a  new 
locality  in  the  Lybian  Desert,   equally  deserving,  from  the  quantity 
of  fossil  portions  of   trees,  to  be  called  a  "  petrified  forest."     Tho 
attention  of  Dr.  Grant,  an  accomplished  physician  of  Cairo,  and  of 
Wayman  Dixon,  Esq.,  who  is  superintending  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
over  a  division  of  the  Nile,  was  directed  to  a  conical  hill  seen  from 
the  summit  of  the  Great  Pyramid  due  west,  on  the  horizon   of  the 
Lybian  Desert.     They  thought  it  might    be  a  ruined  pyramid,  and 
rode  to  the  hill .  It  proved  to  bo  a  natural  elevation,  but  their  journey 
of  about  ton  miles  was  repaid  by  finding  trunks  and  branches,  and 
smaller  fragments  of  trees  converted  into  flint  or  chalcedony,  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  and  scattered  for  a  great  extent  around.     Dr.  Grant 
was  good  enough  to  accompany  me  to  the  locality.     We  left  Cairo  in 
a  carriage  and  pair,  at  eight  a.m.,  aud   arrived   at  the  Pyramids  of 
Ghizeh  about  ten  a.m.  There  mounted  donkeys,  which  had  previously 
been  ordered,  and  rode  on  to  the  hill,  with  Arabs  and  spare  donkeys, 
reaching  its  base  at  12.30  p.m.     Near  this  I  measured   a  prostrate 
trunk  half-buried  in   the  desert,  42  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter.    A  branch,  3  feet  across  at  its  origin,  was  sent  off  at  30  feet 
from  the  root-end  of  the  trunk,  which  then  shrun:^  to  Z  feet  itl  dia. 
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meter.  The  brauch  was  biokeu  away  near  its  origin,  exposing  a  cavity 
leading  to  the  larger  one  forming  the  hoi  low  of  the  trunk,  itidicativcof 
the  age  of  the  tree.  The  wiiole  formed  one  splendid  mass  of  chaleedony . 
The  knots  and  concentric  rings  of  growth  were  conspicuous.  Near  this, 
and  for  a  mile  or  more  which  we  explored,  were  numerous  other 
specimens  of  trunks  and  branches  and  smaller  scattered  portions  of 
wood  all  in  the  same  .silieilieil  state.  The  rounded  conical  hill,  for 
which  the  Arabs  had  no  name,  and  which  Ur.  Grant  proposed  to  call 
"  Koni  Whashab  "  or  "  Coonibeof  Wood,"  consists  of  redilish  miocene 
tertiary  deposit  of  the  same  age  as  the  similarly  coloured  strata 
oveitopping  the  cliffs  of  older  tertiary  limestone  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Nile  valley  near  Cairo.  Some  of  the  tree-trunks  had  been 
fractured  transversely,  and  at  distances  so  regular  as  to  suggest  a 
segmental  structure.  I  counted  twelve  of  these  sub-equidistant 
fissures  in  an  extent  of  trunk  of  7  yards.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are 
bent  outwards  along  the  fissure,  which  makes  the  cherty  matter 
filling  it  to  slightly  project ;  but  neither  this  appearance  nor  the 
equal  intervals  of  the  cracks  are  constant,  and  1  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  seeming  segmentation  was  due  to  posthumous 
change.  In  several  of  the  trunks  the  tunnels  or  tracts  of  boring 
larvfe,  probably  of  a  xylophagous  beetle,  were  obvious.  I  brought 
away  specimens  of  the  silicified  wood,  sparing  to  the  utmost  the  grand 
trunk,  which,  however,  if  the  "  Lybian  petrified  forest  "  becomes 
one  of  the  "  sights  "  to  be  visited  from  Cairo  is  not  likely  to  last  long. 
It  afforded  us  a  seat  during  luncheon,  as  a  prostrate  Oak  has  done  in 
picnics  in  Richmond  Park.  The  desert  scenery  with  the  summits  of 
the  distant  pyramids  is  most  impressive  ;  but  the  retrospect  of 
historical  events  which  they  suggested  seemed  but  as  of  yesterday 
in  comparison  with  the  lapse  of  time  which  the  mind  strove  to  grasp 
in  speculating  on  the  continent  where  our  seat  of  stone  grew  and 
flourished  ere  it  fell  and  drifted  to  the  tertiary  ocean  whose  upraised 
bed  now  forms  the  wilderness  which  stretches  away  like  a  boundless 
sea  to  the  horizon.  Kichaiid  Owen. 

Cairo,  Feb.  7th. 


Old  Oak  and  Yew  Trees. — There  are  as  many  Oaks  named 
after  AVilliam  the  Conqueror  as  there  are  old,  feudal  towers  attributed 
to  .Julius  Caesar,  and  there  are  at  least  some  trees  to  which  even  a 
higher  antiquity  may  be  indubitably  assigned.  The  oldest  and  largest 
tree  of  which  Windsor  can  boast  is  the  "  King  Oak,"  which  Loudon 
tells  us  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  Conqueror  when  he 
inclosed  the  forest.  It  is  26  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  thousand  years  old.  More  famous  still  is  the  Winfarthing 
Oak,  near  Diss,  in  Noi-folk,  which  tradition  asserts  was  known  as 
*'  the  old  Oak  "  even  in  the  Conqueror's  time.  Immediately  above  the 
root  its  circumference  is  70  feet,  and  40  feet  at  the  middle  of  the 
bole.  According  to  the  best  authorities  this  Oak  is  believed  to  be  not 
less  than  1,500  years  old  !  Not  many  buildings  now  existing,  except 
in  ruins,  are  so  ancient  as  this  tree.  In  the  Conqueror's  time  it 
might  well  be  called  "  old,"  for  it  had  then  seen  some  700  summers. 
It  was  an  old  tree  when  Alfred  the  Great  was  fighting  the  Danes  and 
fonnding  the  English  monarchy ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
through  the  whole  "  History  of  England."  Another  tree,  the  sober, 
mantled  Yew — associated  in  our  thoughts  with  the  peaceful  parish 
churchyard — attains  a  remai'kable  size  and  longevity.  Numbers  are 
to  be  found  with  a  girth  of  25  or  27  feet ;  and  there  is  one  at  Anker- 
wike,  near  Windsor,  which  is  believed  to  be  1,000  years  old,  and 
which,  therefore,  must  have  been  flourishing  in  ripe  maturity 
when  King  .John  was  signing  Magna  Charta  on  the  neighbouring 
Bunnymede.  Another  famous  Yew  grew  near  Fountains  Abbey, 
whose  age,  as  indicated  by  the  concentric  rings  of  its  trunk,  must 
have  been  about  1,214  years.  Scientific  deduction  was  in  this  instance 
corroborated  by  history,  for  it  is  on  record  that,  while  the  abbey  was 
being  built,  in  1133,  the  monks  were  accustomed  to  take  shelter 
under  it  from  the  rain. 

Transplanting  Trees.— The  best  and  simplest  contrivance 
which  I  ever  used  for  the  purpose  of  moving  trees  and  shrubs  up  to 
half  a  ton  in  weight  was  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas,  when  I  was 
carrying  out  some  alterations  under  his  directions  some  eighteen  years 
ago  in  the  South  of  England.  It  was  made  by  a  common  blacksmith, 
and  the  cost  was  only  a  few  shillings.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron,  4  feet  long  3  feet  wide,  strengthened  by  two  thin  bars  of  iron  run. 
ning  lengthways  from  end  to  end,  10  inches  from  each  side,  and,  conse- 
quently 16  inches  apart ;  these  iron  bars  were  about  an  inch  wide  and 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  There  were  also  similar  bars  of  iron 
riveted  across  each  end,  into  which  four  stout  rings  (two  at  each 
end)  were  inserted.  As  soon  as  the  tree  or  shrulj  was  ready  for 
removal  the  ball  was  elevated  on  one  side ;  the  short  iron  platform 
slid  under,  and  the  ball  let  down  upon  it.  A  stout  rope  was  passed 
through  the  rings  diagonally  from  end  to  end,  and  round  the  ball  and 
trunk  of  the  tree,  to  make  all  firm  and  secure.     One  side  of  the  hole 


being  levelled  down,  a  horse  was  hooked  to  the  rings  at  one  end,  and 
the  whole  mass  glided  off  to  its  new  position  in  little  more  time  than  I 
have  taken  to  describe  the  operation.  The  longitudinal  bars  are  of 
course  on  the  bottom  where  the  friction  is,  but  the  transverse  bars 
are  on  the  upper  side.  For  moving  shrubs  on  turf,  or  on  soft  ground, 
the  longitudinal  bars  are  scarcely  necessary.  We  had  the  strongest 
one  made  for  moving  plants  on  the  carriage  roads,  wheie  the  friction 
was  more  severe.  Ji  will  be  found  in  practice  that  the  ends  will  bend 
up  slightly,  thus  in  some  me.asnre  reducing  the  strain  on  the  motive 
power. — E.  IIoiiday. 

Cerasus  ilicifolius. — In  your  issue  of  the  15th  ultimo  yon 
intiuirc  whcthei'  this  has  ever  been  tried  out  of  doors  in  the  south  of 
England.  I  can  re))ly  that  here  (Isle  of  Man)  it  does  ])erfectly  well 
in  the  ojien  air  in  favourable  situations.  I  have  had  a  plant  of  it 
ex|iosed  for  several  years  in  but  a  tolerable  position,  and  it  is  now 
in  excellent  health,  though  it  is  not  a  vigorous  grower.  Many  plants 
reported  to  be  tender  in  England  do  admirably  here.  Among  others, 
I  may  cite  Osmanthus,  Desfontainea,  Cordyline  australis  (which  grows 
into  a  magnificent  tree),  Aloysia  eitriodora,  Phormium  tenax,  many 
shrubby  Veronicas,  also  Fuchsias,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Chamaerops 
Fortnnei,  many  species  of  Mexican  Conifers,  &c.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  Laurns  regalis  has  proved  itself  hardy 
throughout  England?  With  me  it  has  become  a  beautiful  shrub,  and 
grows  with  great  luxuriance.  Its  aroma  is  so  peculiar  and  powerful 
that  I  should  think  it  might  prove  of  some  commercial  or  economic 
value.  I  would  further  inquire  whether  Tree  Ferns  have  ever  been 
tried  in  the  open  air  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. — 
W.  F. 

Old  Yew  Tree. — In  the  churchyard  here  is  a  very  fine  and 
ancient  Yew,  out  of  which  I  am  at  present  having  some  dead  branches 
cut.  The  tree  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition, 
but  in  one  part  of  its  stem  there  is  a  large  hollow,  and  it  is  thereabouts 
much  decayed.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  this  decayed  part  which  can 
be  reached  should  be  cutout  and  then  painted  or  tarred  over  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  decay,  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal,  though  little 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  tree,  which  is  well  worth  preservation, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  about  60  feet  in  height,  covers  an  area  of  abont 
50  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  23  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground.  Possibly  some  one  learned  in  the  preservation  of  trees 
would  communicate  what  is  best  to  do  in  such  a  case. — Moxtague 
Williams,  WooUand  House,  Blandfonl. 

Trees  and  Kain. — A  good  deal  of  needless  alarm  exists  at  the 
prospect  of  great  droughts  appearing  when  forests  shall  have  been 
cut  away.  The  statements  made  by  Taylor,  Humboldt,  and  others 
to  prove  this  are  of  doubtful  application.  It  is  true  that  a  country 
is  more  moist  where  forests  abound,  but  the  amount  of  rainfall  of 
a  country  cannot  depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  trees. 
The  whole  of  America  from  Indiana  to  the  Missouri  River  is  mainly 
a  vast  prairie,  and  yet  the  rainfall  is  equal  to  what  it  is  in  the 
timbered  regions  of  the  Atlantic  States,  or  even  of  Canada  and 
Maine,  where  there  are  unbroken  forests.  It  there  were  not  a  tree 
on  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands,  they  would  still  be  di-enched 
with  showers  condensed  from  the  warm  and  damp  winds  of  the  Gnlf 
Stream.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  far  from  being  destitute  of 
trees;  indeed,  there  are  vast  forests;  and  yet  along  the  borders  of 
the  mountains,  upon  the  plains,  three,  six,  and  sometimes  nine 
months  pass  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls.  Rainfall  depends  npon 
climatic  conditions,  which  trees  cannot  affect,  though  forests  retain 
water  long  when  it  does  come.  Q. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Measuring  the  Heights  of  Trees. — When  the  sun  is  shining  so  that  the  tree 
casts  a  shadow,  set  a  stick  upright  near  at  hand.  Mark  the  extremity  of  the 
shadow  of  the  stick  and  also  of  the  tree.  Then  as  the  length  of  the  stick's 
shadow  is  to  the  length  of  the  stick,  so  is  the  length  of  the  tree's  shadow  to  the 
height  of  the  iree. — Beta. 

Planting  in  Spring. — Having  just  purchased  some  property,  I  am  anxious 
to  plant  It  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and  1  am  desirous  of  knowing  whetlier  it  is 
too  late  in  the  season  to  put  them  in,  or  would  it  be  safer  to  wait  imtil  next  fall. 
Are  there  anj' particular  sorts  which  would  be  safe  to  plant  now? — F.  H. 
[Kvergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  conifers,  &c.,  may  be  plauted  with  perfect  success 
in  spring  and  early  summer.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  best  planted  in 
the  fall,  though  they  may  be  planted  with  safety  in  earlj-  spring.] 

The  Canadian  Elder.— Mr.  Williams,  of  Ormskirk,  has  wTntten  to  you  in 
jiraise  of  the  common  Elder  and  its  varieties.  I  fully  endorse  his  praises,  but 
I  would  add  to  them  by  recommending  the  Canadian  Elder  as  one  of  the  best 
autumn-flowering  shrubs  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  saw  it  in  September 
last  year  at  Kilmory,  Argyllshire.  The  gardens  there  are  celebrated  for  the 
luxuriance  and  variety  of  their  flowering  shinibs.  But  at  that  time  of  year  the 
Caoadian  Elder  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  woods  and  shrubberies.  It  has 
large  cymes  of  white  and  pink  flowers,  and,  like  all  the  family,  will  grow  any- 
where.— Henry  N.  ELLACOiiBE,  Bitfun  Viforijge^  Olouce^fershirf. 
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TODEA  WILKESIANA. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  tree  Feru,  and  one  wliich  is 
quite  distinct  from  all  others  in  cultivation.  In  Australia  tree 
Ferns  are  said  to  have  trunks  that  often  reach  some  60  feet  in 
height  and  4  or  5  feet  in  circumference ;  and  even  in  our 
English  nurseries  and  private  gardens  we  sometimes  find  giant 
specimens  of  tree  Ferns,  the  trunks  of  which  have  been  rooted 
out  and  imported  like  logs  of  wood.  The  subject  of  our  illus- 
tration, however  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch), 
acquires  no  such  dimensions  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  trunk 
attains  only  a  height  of  some  2  feet,  and  its  diameter  a  little 
more  than  an  inch.  Like  other  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  it  is  particularly  partial  to  a  close  moist  atmosphere. 
A  minimum  temijerature  of  4.5°  in  winter  seems  to  suit  it 
admirably,  and  even  from  a  few  degrees  less  it  sustains  no 
injury.     The  specimen  of  this  plant  now  in  the  Soyal   E.Kotic 


not  stiff  and  formal,  like  an  Azalea,  nor  overcrowded  with 
bloom,  but  graceful  in  outline,  with  a  profusion  of  soft-tinted 
flowers  relieved  by  an  abundance  of  delicate  foliage,  and  you 
have  the  Balsam  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  can  be  grown  by  anyone 
who  will  try.  First  of  all  secure  seed  from  a  good  "  strain," 
sow  it  in  a  6-inch  pot,  using  a  finely  sifted  compost,  consisting 
of  leaf -mould,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts  ;  cover  the  seed 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep  and  plunge  the  pot  in  a  Melon 
or  Cucumber  bed,  or  anysvhere  where  the  temperature  is  about 
80'-' ;  water  sparingly  till  the  plants  appear,  when  they  must 
be  well  exposed  to  the  light.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  their 
second  leaves  prepare  the  required  number  of  4  or  -5  inch  pots 
by  having  them  washed  clean  and  crocked  with  clean  crocks 
about  an  inch  deep.  Then  prepare  a  rich  and  light  comi)0st 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  well-rotted  cowdung,  or  old  decayed 
hotbed  manure  in  equal  parts.  If  the  soil  is  cold,  it  must  be 
warmed  before  using  by  leaving  it  in  a  warm  house  foi'  some 
hours  before  potting ;  for  the  Balsam  is  very  susceptible  of 
injury  from  cold  or  damp,  though  it  does  not  require  a  very  high 


Todea  Wilkesiana. 


Nm'series  lias  a  trunk  nearly  13  inches  in  height,  and  a  wide- 
spreading  crown  consisting  of  over  a  dozen  large  and  fine 
fronds  of  last  year's  growth,  and  others  in  course  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  grown  in  a  large  glass  case  in  a  shady  corner  of 
the  fernerj',  in  a  compost  consisting  of  peat,  chopped  sphag- 
num, and  silver  sand,  the  pot  being  plunged  in  another  con- 
taining sphagnum,  so  as  to  prevent  too  rapid  Hnctuatious  of 
temperature  or  moisture.  The  case  is  not  kept  close  ;  on  the 
contrary,  one  side  of  it  is  generally  open. 


THE  BALSAM. 
The  Balsam  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  best  of  conservatory 
annuals.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  it  is  amongst  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  and  most  accommodating  in  habit.  It  may  be  grown 
as  a  small,  spindly  pyramid,  in  a  4-iuch  pot,  or  it  may  be  had 
in  the  form  of  a  bush.  As  a  vase  plant  indoors,  it  has  few 
equals.  Imagine  a  plant  3  or  more  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  about  the  same  in  height,  perfectly  pyramidal  in  shape. 


temperature  to  grow  it  successfully.  "When  everything  ha.s 
been  got  in  readiness,  turn  the  seedlings  out  of  the  pot,  single 
them  out  carefully,  and  jiot  them  off.  one  in  each  pot,  taking 
care  not  to  press  the  soil  too  firmly  so  as  to  Ijruise  the  roots, 
or  injure  the  soft  herbaceous  stems  of  the  )ilants,  but  see  that 
they  are  potted  up  to  the  seed  leaf.  When  all  have  been 
potted,  plunge  them  in  some  house  or  pit  where  they  can  have 
a  bottom  heat  Ijctween  75°  and  80°,  and  where  they  can  be 
well  exposed  to  the  light  and  air ;  water  thoroughly  with  tepid 
water,  and  shade  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  get  hold,  when 
shading  may  be  discontinued,  and  all  air  and  light  possible 
must  be  allowed  consistent  with  a  day  temperature  of  from 
75'*  to  80°,  and  bottom  heat  about  the  same.  Under  this 
treatment  the  plants  will  grow  rapidly,  and  branch  out  freely 
on  all  sides  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  water,  carefully  but 
without  stint,  when  needful.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  faii'ly  ' 
filled  with  roots,  but  before  the  balls  get  matted,  the  plants 
must  get  another  shift  into  9  and  10-iuch  pots,  usmg  the  same 
soil  and  the  same  precautions  as  before.  At  this  stage  also 
the  plants  must  be  trained,  i'or  the  first  lime,  bj-  pegging  the 
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lower  liranclios  down  to  the  surface  of  the  pot,  or  until  they 
stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stem;  and  to  these 
again  must  be  tied,  with  soft  matting,  the  soeond  tier  of 
branches.  This  will  be  al)out  all  that  is  practieable  at  tliis 
stage,  and  the  plants  must  Ije  restored  to  then- former  quai'ters, 
and  treated  as  before. 

Those  wl  10  have  limited  conservatory  accommodation  seldom 
care  to  have  plants  more  than  2  feet  high,  and  as  much  or  less 
in  diameter ;  and  this  size  can  be  secured  in  a  10-incfa  pot. 
When  this  is  the  ease,  the  practice  is  to  pick  the  flowers  off  up 
till  the  second  potting,  and  afterwards  to  let  the  plants  l)loora  ; 
and  eventually,  when  they  are  well  grown  and  haixlened 
a  l)it,  to  move  them  into  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  when 
they  will  require  abundant  waterings  with  manure  water. 
When  jilants  of  lai-ge  size  are  desired,  the  ]ilan  of  course  is  to 
shift  on  into  larger  pots — say,  12-ineh  or  1 1-inoh — and  to  tie 
out  the  branches  each  time  the  plants  are  potted,  or  ofteuor  if 
needful,  and  pick  off  the  flower-buds  until  within  two  or  three 
weeks  of  the  time  the  yilants  are  wanted  to  bloom.  The  Balsam 
will  continue  to  flower  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  if  it 
receives  attention  in  watering  and  other  liberal  treatment. 
When  a  suoeessional  display  is  wanted,  the  custom  is  to  sow 
every  two  months  or  so,  until  August  or  Septemtjer.  Moderate- 
sized,  well-furnished  plants  can  be  got  up  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  the  Balsam  is  a  rapid  grower.  As  I  have  before 
stated,  the  plants  must  he  plunged  while  growing.  During 
summer  a  cold  pit  will  suit  them  if  there  is  a  slight  bottom 
heat ;  but,  at  any  time,  Ijefoi-e  removmg  the  plants  to  the 
conservatory,  the  pots  must  be  lifted  up  a  few  inches  at  a  time, 
until  they  are  quite  out  of  the  bed,  so  as  to  harden  the  roots  a 
little.  The  plants  will  then  not  be  checked  by  the  ti'ansfer  to  the 
cool  and  airy  temperature  of  the  conservatory.  J.  S.  W. 


BASKET  PLANTS. 
Suspended  baskets,  when  well  filled  with  suitable  plants,  may 
be  said  to  be  invaluable  for  conservatory  decoration.  Formerly 
the  plants  chiefly  grown  in  such  baskets  consisted  of  Orchids, 
such  as  Stanhopeas,  trailing  Deudrobes,  and  similar  plants  ; 
but  now  Ferns,  Lycopods,  Cacti,  and  succulent  plants  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  are  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  why  the 
list  should  not  be  further  extended  in  that  direction  I  do  not 
know.  No  better  way  of  examining  the  intricate  beauty  of 
some  of  the  smaller  Melocacti  could  be  devised,  while  a  basket 
thoroughly  well  furnished  with  plants  of  Cereus  flagelliformis, 
C.  Mallisoni,  and  others  of  like  habit,  in  full  bloom,  would  be 
a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  night-blooming  Cereus  would  also 
be  a  grand  subject  for  this  kind  of  ornamentation.  Again,  for 
summer  gaiety,  what  could  be  finer  than  a  mixture  of  the 
brilliant  orange,  scarlet,  purple,  and  silvery-white  Mesem- 
bryanthemums  ?  Of  aunv^als,  the  Portulaeas  and  Clintonias 
might  be  taken,  and  for  winter  and  early  spring  the  various 
kinds  of  Tropasolum,  especially  the  varieties  of  T.  Lobbii,  and 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  species,  not  forgetting  our  light  and 
elegant  favourites  T.  tricolorum,  T.  Jarratti,  and  the  lovely  blue 
T.  azureum.  If  we  want  foliage  plants,  our  stoves  swarm  with 
such  fine-leaved  plants  as  Gymnostachyums,  Fittonias, 
Sonerilas,  Panicum  variegatum,  and  such  climbmg  plants  as 
Cissus  discolor,  Lindeni,  and  porphyrophyllus,  the  latter 
especially  delighting  in  a  position  where,  like  the  Ivy,  it  can 
root  from  every  joint.  Nothing  can  look  more  beautiful  than 
these  plants  when  brought  between  the  light  and  the  eye, 
Iresines  and  the  DracaBnas  being  specially  beautiful  in  such  a 
position.  Perhaps,  however,  'the  finest  examples  of  basket- 
gardening  are  the  immense  masses  of  the  choicer  kinds  of 
Achimenes,  as  they  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  house  and 
large  conservatory  at  Chatsworth.  These  baskets  are  very 
large,  requiring,  when  filled  with  soil,  four  or  five  strong  men 
to  lift  one,  and  each  is  stocked  with  hundreds  of  jjlants  ;  so  that 
when  fully  grown  they  form  one  dense  mass  of  bloom,  almost 
perfect  spheres,  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  decorated 
daily  for  sever.al  months  in  succession  with  thousands  of 
flowers.  It  is  singular  that  the  original  species,  A.  longiflora, 
its  large-bloomed  variety,  and  alba,  patens,  graudiflora,  and 
Verschaffeltii  succeed  best,  the  modern  hybrids  not  thriving  at 
all  well.  The  preparation  for  these  baskets  at  Chatsworth  is 
almost  like  the  preparation  for  liedding  out  in  an  ordinary 


establishment.  The  eaterpillar-Iike  tubers  may  be  seen  by  the 
])eck,  and  after  a  time  dozens  of  shallow  bo.\es  witli  tlio  young 
plants  growing  up  like  small  salading.  Still,  grand  as  Achi- 
menes are  in  their  season,  there  is  another  tribe  of  )ilants, 
which  is  still  more  cn'ective.  These  arc  the  l*;|)i])hylhims, 
which,  when  fully  developed,  form  objects  of  great  and 
jiovel  beauty.  Epiphyllums  are  particularly  suited  to  the  basket 
style  of  decoration,  for,  to  realise  their  special  Ijeauty,  the 
flowers  must  be  seen  upon  a  level  with,  if  not  above  the  eye ; 
and  the  baskets  can  bo  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  bright  tints  of  their  richly-coloured  flowers.  A. 


BROWNEAS. 

That  fine  stove  shrub,  or  rather  small  tree — Brownca  macrophylla 
— is  now  producing  maffnificont  flo\ver-heads  measuring  nearly  3 
feet  in  circumference,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  orange  scarlet,  in  the 
hothouse  of  W.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork,  this 
being  the  third  year  since  it  commenced  to  flower  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  believed,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  third  time  in 
Europe.  The  magnificent  heads  of  blossom  are  produced  from  the 
hard  wood  of  the  main  stem  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  where  a 
swelling  first  appears,  then  a  crack  in  the  bark,  from  which  pro- 
trudes the  bud  on  a  short  footstalk  of  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length.  The  flowers  commence  to  open  usually  in  the 
morning,  are  at  their  best  about  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  and 
have  fallen  off  before  the  next  morning ;  so  that  each  head  may  be 
said  to  remain  in  beauty  for  about  two  days.  The  plant  in  question 
is  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  bare  stem  to  the  height  of 
about  10  feet,  when  the  branches  commence.  It  produced  seventeen 
of  its  beautiful  flower-heads  during  the  spring  of  1872,  and.  curiously 
enough,  was  the  only  variety  that  bloomed  in  that  year  out  of  a 
collection  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  species  of  this  fine 
genus.  These  are  named  Brownea  Leopoldi,  antioqucnsis  (only 
recently  added  to  the  collection) ,  grandiflora,  caliensis,  princeps  20 
feet  high,  erecta  40  feet  high  (these  two  last-named  having  never  yet 
flowered),  arriza,  capitata,  coccinea  (the  freest  blooming  of  the 
whole  family),  grandiceps  (which  is  finely  figured  in  Van  Houtte's 
"Flore  des  Serres,"  Vol.' VI.,  tab.  581-2),  and  latifolia,  almost  as 
handsome  a  kind  as  macrophylla,  which  is  now  in  bloom.  The  girth 
of  the  stem  of  macrophylla,  close  to  the  ground,  is  about  6  inches. 
There  are  four  other  varieties  of  Brownea  known  to  collectors,  but 
not  in  this  collection.  These  are  named  B.  lencantha,  racemosa, 
cauliflora,  and  Rosa  di  Monte.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  magnificent 
family  are  indigenous  to  the  mountainous  shores  of  Terra  Pirma,  one 
of  the  hottest  districts  of  South  America.  Two,  viz.,  B.  coccinea 
(figured  in  "  Bot.  Mag.,"  Vol.  69,  tab.  3,961)  and  B.  Rosa  di  Monte, 
are  said  to  be  also  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies.  Of  tliese  the  first 
was  introduced  into  England  as  far  back  as  1793,  but  from  the 
amount  of  room  they  require,  and  the  age  to  which  they  must 
.attain  before  they  flower,  they  are  but  little  grown  by  amatem-s.  Mr. 
Crawford's  gardener  has  succeeded  in  crossing  several  of  the  kinds 
that  have  flowered  with  him,  one  with  the  pollen  of  the  other,  and 
has  got  them  to  ripen  seeds  which  are  of  immense  size,  resembling 
a  very  large  flat  bean,  about  two  only  being  produced  in  each  pod. 
These,  on  being  sown,  hare  germinated  freely,  and  he  has  now  an 
exceedingly  nice  healthy  lot  of  young  seedlings  of  from  the  age  of 
a  few  weeks  to  several  years,  whose  foliage,  in  many  instances, 
shows  plain  indications  of  partaking  of  the  nature  of  one  or  both 
parents,  and  from  these,  when  they  bloom,  some  most  interesting 
results  may  be  exfiected.  W.  E.  G. 


PROPAGATION  OF  ORCHIDS. 

The  majority  of  Orchids  are  very  readily  multiplied ;  still 
there  are  some  that  can  oidy  be  propagated  at  long  intervals. 
The  value  of  Orchids  does  not  dcjiend  so  much  on  the  bcauj,y 
of  the  plant  or  its  flowers  as  it  does  on  the  small  quantity 
imported,  or  the  difficulty  of  its  being  multijjlicd  in  our  collec- 
tions. Deudrobiums  are  perhaps  as  easy  to  propagate  as  any 
other  Orchids.  The  old  flowering  bulbs  of  D.  nobile  may  be 
cut  into  lengths,  the  latter  being  inseiied  in  a  common  cutting- 
pan,  covering  them  with  a  bell-glass,  and  plunging  them  in 
bottom  heat.  So  treated,  they  break  freely.  D.  Devonianum, 
D.  transparens,  and  many  others,  may  be  ]5ropagatcd  in  a 
similar  manner ;  or  the  old  bulbs  may  bo  twisted  round  the 
tops  of  the  pots  and  pegged  down  among  the  sphagnum.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  close  case  in  the  Orchid-house,  the 
bottom  being  covered  with  a  Layer  of  living  sphagnum.     Then, 
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as  back  bulbs  are  cut  from  the  plants,  they  should  bo  labelled 
and  laid  on  the  moss,  wliich  should  be  watered  or  syrinj^ed 
occasionally  to  keep  it  fresh  and  moist.  Nearly  all  Orchids 
lyill  break  freely  from  the  old  bulbs  in  a  close  humid  atmo- 
sphere, provided  always  that  there  are  latent  buds  on  the  parts 
removed.  Old  back  bulbs  of  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums, 
Zygopctalums,  Miltonias,  Masillarias,  and  Lycastes  may  be 
placed  in  a  cuttiug-pau,  or  laid 
on  a  layer  of  moss  in  a  warm, 
moist  situation,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  them  will  root 
and  break  freely.  Aerides, 
Vandas,  and  Saccolabiums  can 
only  be  propagated  by  lateral 
breaks.  These  last  are  pro- 
duced very  freely  by  some 
sti'ong  imported  plants  that 
have  accidentally  lost  their 
loading  growth.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  Camarotis — a 
beautiful,  though  neglected, 
old  Orchid — and  to  the  Angras- 
cums.  Thimia  alba  and  T. 
Bensonia;  are  very  easily  multi- 
plied by  cutting  up  the  old 
pseudo-bulljs  into  pieces  o  to  4 
inches  long,  and  treating  them 
as  recommended  for  Dendro- 
biums.  Phala3nopsis  often  pro- 
duce lateral  Ijreaks,  and  occa- 
sionally produce  young  plants  Seedling  Dcudrobcs. 
on  the  ttower-stems.    P.  Luddc- 

maimiana  frequently  does  this,  while  Cypripediums,  Masde- 
vallias,  Disas.  and  most  other  Orchids,  arc  readily  multiplied 
by  division  after  the  plants  have  attained  to  a  good  size. 

Seedling  Orchids  are  but  rarely  met  with,  although  some 
very  good  things  have  been  obtained  from  seed.  Cypripediums, 
moreospecially  C.  Schlimmii,  seed  freely  if  fertilised  as  reoom- 


■^^-v 


^^^i^ 


Phajus  prandifolius. 


Phala'nopsis  Sclullci'ijmu. 


mended,  and  the  latter  species  generally  comes  true  from 
seed.  Disa  gi-andiflora  comes  up  from  seed  very  freely,  and 
some  of  the  beautiful  varieties  into  which  it  sports  have  doubt- 
less originated  in  this  manner.  Orchids  produce  an  immense 
quantity  of  their  membranous,  netted  seeds,  when  properly 
fertilised,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  good  seed  is  borne  by  plants  in  this  country ; 


that  is,  seed  capable  of  germination.  Orchid  seed  when  obtained 
should  be  sown  immediately  on  some  fi-csh  living  sphagnum 
in  a  moist  situation,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  its  bemg 
disturbed  for  twelve  months  at  least.  Even  after  the  seed 
does  germinate,  it  takes  the  seedlings  a  long  tmie  to  make 
flowering  plants;  still  the  raising  of  seedling  Orchids  is  very 
interesting  for  those  who  have  the  leisure  and  inclination  to 
devote  to  the  subject. 

Seedling  Dendrobes  and  Cypripediums  have  Ijeen  raised  at 
the  Fairfield  Nurseries— the  latter  from  imported  seed ;  and 
Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Lower  Broughton, 
near  Manchester,  has  also  some  very  promising  seedling  Den- 
drobes. Our  sketch  shows  seedling  plants  about  three  years 
old,  the  result  of  fertilising  D.  heterocarpum  with  the  pollen 
of  D.  nobile. 

Several  hybrid  Cattleyas,  L^lias,  and  Cypripediums  have 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy,  whom  we  have  also  to  thank  for 
Cypripedium  Harrissianum  and  C'..  vcxillarum.  Calanthes 
are  very  easy  to  propagate,  for  if  an  old  bulb  has  its  top  broken 
oif  it  w'ill  often  produce  two  or  three  young  plants  round  the 
fracture.  The  delicate  little  Plcione  huinilis  propagates  itself 
very  freely,  producing  numerous  little  bulbels  on  the  apex  of 
of  its  old  decaying  psendo  bulbs.  These  fall  off  and  root 
freely  into  the  living  sphagnum  on  the  pot-tops.  The  pre- 
ceding methods  arc  those  generally  adopted  in  the  nursery 
trade,  and  are  eciually  aiiplicable  to  private  establishments. 
^-  Our  illustration  of  Phajus  grandifolius  shows  a  young  plant 
produced  adventitiously  on  the  flower-stem,  and  also  young 
plants  on  the  flower-stem  of  Consul  Schiller's  P!iala3- 
nopsis.  This  also  illustrates  a  semi-circular  raft  on  which 
Phaiajnopsids.  Saccolabiums,  &c.,  are  successfully  grown  by 
Mr.  Turner,  Leicester.  Grown  in  this  Avay,  with  the  roots 
exposed,  is  far  more  rational  than  to  bury  the  aerial  roots  in 
a  mass  of  cold,  wet,  and  often  rotten  sphagnum,  as  is  generally 
done  when  these  plants  are  grown  in  pots.  F.  W.  B. 


THE  GARDEN-CATALOGUE  OP  A.D.  1. 
In  the  length  of  the  garden-catalogue  as  it  was  in  the  year 
One.  and  as  it  exists  in  1873,  we  should  naturally  expect  sonic 
striking  difference,  and  this  not  only  in  regard  to  famdiar  and 
fashionable  flowers,  but  as  to  commonly  cultivated  esculents 
and  favourite  fruits.  The  immensity  of  the  contrast  between 
the  first  and  last,  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  with- 
out comparison.  The  ornamental  part  of  our  garden  contents 
must  needs  be  enormously  greater,  seeing  that  the  floral  trea- 
sures of  every  country  in  the  world  are  now  represented  in 
England  :  it  is  when  we  look  at  the  list  of  eatable  things  that 
surprise  begins  to  grow;  since  at  the  period  from  which  Anno 
Domini  dates,  the  mightiest  nation  of  antiquity  made  luxury 
aud  feasting  one  of  the  chief  avocations  of  life,  and  appetites 
such  as  theirs  could  not  be  satisfied  without  plenty  of 
tribute  from  trees  aud  plants.  Where,  to-day,  according  to 
our  seedsmen's  lists,  we  have  the  choice  of  a  hundred  varieties, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Romans  had  no  more  than 
they  could  count  upon  their  fingers  ;  it  is  plain  that  they  must 
have  put  what  they  did  possess  to  consummate  use,  and  that 
the  want  of  an  ampler  selection  was  compensated  by  skill  in 
cookery.  The  same  is  true  of  the  variety  of  the  fruits  within 
reach  at  the  time  of  the  Ca;sars,  though  in  regard  to  these  the 
lists  of  sorts  were  longer  than  those  of  esculent  vegetables. 
Even  equivalents  for  many  things  in  constant  use  with  our- 
selves were  not  possessed  by  the  ancients,  the  Potato,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  Cauliflower  ;  aud,  among  fruits,  the  Orange,  the 
Pine-apple,  and  the  Cocoa-nut ;  tea  likewise,  coffee  and  choco- 
late, sago  and  tapioca;  and,  though  not  exactly  horticultural, 
still,  like  the  renowned  beverages,  a  botanical  thing  as  to 
parentage,  that  incomparable  and  immortal  leaf  which  supplies 
an  "  own  fireside,"  to  every  man  who  fancies  it,  be  he 
married  or  smgle,  at  home  or  abroad,  Helen's  Nepenthe 
and  Paraoelsus's  elixir  vita3  rolled  into  one— the  leaf  that  sup- 
plies the  good  cigar.  Fancy,  had  he  but  known  it,  the  praises 
of  Niootiana  that  would  have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  gentlemanly 

Horace !  ^  ■     i. 

The  list  of  culinary  vegetables  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
may  accordingly  be  very  soon  run  through,  as  with  that  of 
the  cereals  which  formed  the  chief  care  of  the  husbandman.   It 
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is  much  the  same  too,  whether  we  ask  what  the  Hebrews  ate 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  or  the  Egyptians  when  the  Pharaohs 
reigned,  or  the  classical  Greeks,  or  the  Romans  under  kings, 
consuls,  and  emperors.     The  cultivation  of  the  original  sorts 
began  with    civilization,  and  travelled  westwards   with    the 
pioneers    of    human   progress.      In   the   Old   Testament  are 
mentioned  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Millet;  Beans  also, and  Lentils 
(which  last  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  popular  food 
in  early  times),  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  Melons,  and  Onions.     The 
monuments  and  tombs  of  primajval  Egypt  contain  drawings 
that  illustrate  many  of  the  same  things,  and  even  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture,  with  threshing  and  baking,  &o. ;  while 
now  and  then  even  seeds  are  discovered.     What  was  cultivated 
in  Greece  is  known  from  the  literature  of  that  great  country ; 
and  the  additions  made  by  the  Eomaus  we  learn  similarly 
from   the   Latin   authors.      The  last-named  people   had   the 
common  Cabbage  in  its  larger  and  grosser  forms.  Turnips  and 
Carrots,  Leeks,  Peas,  Chick-peas  (the  produce  of  the  Cicer 
arictiuum)  which,  like  Beans  and  Lentils,  had  been  extensively 
used  by  mankind   from  time  immemorial),  and   Asparagus ; 
this  name  including,  however,  other  kinds  of  succulent  shoots, 
just  as  in  Bath,  at  the  present  day,  the  young  flower-spikes  of 
the  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum  are  sold  as  "EngU.sh  Sparrow- 
grass."     They  also  had  various  acetarious  or  salad  plants,  such 
as  Parsley,  Lettuces,  Endive,  aud    Sorrel;    and   a  fan-  pro- 
portion  of    aromatic   potherbs,   such    as    Basil,  Pennyroyal, 
Mint,  Marjoram,  Sage,  and  Savory ;  with  plants  that  supply 
seeds    suitable   for   condiments  —  Mustard,   Anise,    Cummin, 
Coriander,  and  the  like.     Capers,  Eadishes,  and  Alexanders 
(Smyrnium  Olusatrum)  likewise  seem   to  have  entered  into 
their  vegetable  bill  of  fare ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  several 
things  which  in  England   have  never  been  employed,  such  as 
the  rhizomes  of  the  Arum  Colocasia  and  the  pungent  seeds  of 
the  Nigella.     Similarly,  in  the  East,  appear  to  have  been  eaten 
the  rhizomes  of  some  of  the  water  Lilies,  the  pods  of  certain 
species  of  Hibiscus,  the  Almond-like  seeds  of  the  Nelumbium 
speoiosum,  and  the  bulbs  of  the  Asphodel.     The  Asphodel  bulbs 
are  what  old  Homer  refers  to  in  the  Odyssey,  as  the  food  of 
the  departed,  to  whom  it  was  supposed  some  sort  of  pabulum 
would   still   l^e   important.      Various    other    esculents    were 
resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  dilicreut   countries,   every 
nation  of  course  finding  out  what  was  suitable  for  food  in  the 
products  of  its  own   soil,  while  colonists  gradually  conveyed 
the  best  of  these  to  other  lands.     Among  these  odds  and  ends 
were  various    species    of    Chenopodiacea),    anticipatmg    our 
byegone  use  in  England  of  the  common  mercury  (Chenopodium 
Bonus-Heuriou.s),  aud  our  modern   employment  of  Spinach ; 
the  tubercles  likewise  that  are  formed  upon  the  rhizomes  of 
the  Cyperns  esculentus,  which  possess  an  agreeable  aud  nutty 
flavour,  and  are  to  this  day  largely  collected  in  Spain  for  the 
manufacture  of  orgeat,  the  principal  supply  being  yielded  by 
Valencia.     The  Garlic,  by  the  way,  so   esteemed   in   ancient 
Egypt,  would  seem  to  have  been  that  species  of  Allium  we 
now   call,   from   Ascalou,   its   original   seat,    the    Shallot   or 
Eschalot.     In  oriental  countries  it  is  the  commonest  of  the 
genus,  and  no  doubt  is  the  bulb  intended  in  the  memorandum 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  who  says  that  the  list  of  expenses 
incurred  in  the  building  of  the  pyramids  included  the  enormous 
item  of  1 ,600  talents  expended  in  buying  Garlic  for  the  food 
of  the  workmen.     The  poorer  classes  among  the  Romans  used 
as  pulse  the  seeds  of  the  Lupinus  Thermis,  an  amusing  allusion 
to  which  is  made  by  Virgil,  who  calls  the  crop  Tristes  lupini 
— "melancholy  lupines";  the  epithet  referring  not   to  any- 
thing woe-begone  in   the  aspect   of  the  plant,  for,  like  all 
other  Lupines,  it  is  cheerful  enough  in  countenance,  but  to 
the   dejected  look  of  those  who  ate  freely  of  the  seeds,  the 
bitterness  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  draw  down  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  as  when  a  child  is  about  to  cry.     That  the  word 
'•  tristis,"  in  one  of  its  senses,  signifies   simply  bitter  to  the 
palate,  is  quite  true,  and  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  employs  it 
in  the  literal  .sense;  but  the  charm  of  an  epithet  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  poet  is,  that  while  applicable  as  a  prosaic  one,  it 
makes  quicker  and  livelier  appeal  to  the  imagination,  aud  this, 
no  doubt,  was  Virgil's  design.     The  Ltipine  in  question  is  still 
a  common  article  of  food  with  the  poorer  classes  in  Sicily. 
To  moderate  the  bitterness,  the  plan  is  now  to  soak  the  seeds 
in  salt  or  sea-water  for  twcntj'-four  hours,  after  which  thej- 


are  eaten  without  further  preparation.  Seeds  of  this  Lupine 
have  been  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  along  with 
Chick-peas.  In  the  East,  we  may  add,  and  probably  also  in 
Southern  Europe,  Sesame,  the  Brassica  oleifera,  and  other 
plants  were  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  obtained  by 
expression  from  the  seeds. 

Most  of  the  superior  kinds  of  vegetables  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  cereals,  were  almost  certainly  brought 
in    the   first    instance  from    western   Asia.     The  particular 
history  of  their  first  culture  of  course  can  never  be  known. 
Bulbous   plants  would   excite  attention   before  fleshy-rooted 
ones,  since  most  of  the  latter  owe  their  excellence  to  prolonged 
cultivation,  and  hence  it  is  that  some  of  the  best  of  these 
fleshy-rooted  vegetables  are  relatively  modern.     Think  of  the 
wild  or  indigenous  form  of  the  Parsnip  or  the  Carrot  as  it 
grows  by  the  waysides  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  especially 
near  the  sea;  how  little  inducement  it  seems  to  offer  to  the 
gardener,  yet  what  admirable  results  have  been  achieved  by 
patience  and  skill !     These  plants  ai'e  at  the  same  time  illus- 
trations,— examples   of   an   almost  universal  capacity  m  the 
vegetable  kingdom  for  improvement  under  the  hand  of  man. 
"  AH  our  plants,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  are  capable,  more  or 
less,  of  indefinite  inprovement.     The  result  gained  to-day  is 
simply  a  prophecy  of  what  may  be  attained  to-morrow,  and 
herein  lies  the  true  reward  for  labour."     If  progress  in  parti- 
cular departments  of   culture  appears  to  be  slower  than  we 
may  fancy  it  to  have  been  aforetime,  this  comes  of  the  object 
dealt   with  now    occupying   a   higher  level  ;   the   nearer  we 
approach  perfection,  of  course  the  slower  must  be  the  advance. 
Note  likewise  the  grand  assurance  given  by  the  consideration 
of  this  splendid  principle  of  "  improveability,"  in  reference  to 
the  food  of  man  throughout  the  ages  to  come !     While  we 
have  a  thousand  reasons  to  be  thankful  for  what  was  accom- 
plished   years  ago,    and    as    many    more    for    pride    in  the 
achievements    of   to-day,    we  may  cherish    no    less  lively  a 
sentiment  of  hope  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  dread  not  for 
an  instant  the  super-abundant  populating  of  the  earth  fore- 
boded by  alarmists  and  calculators.     Nature  knows  better  than 
to  create  mouths  in  excess  of  food.     The  gardeners  (taking  the 
word  in  its  largest  and  worthiest  sense),  with  God's  help,  will 
act  as  her  agents  in  preventing  that.     Though  the  botanists 
bestowed  the  names,  it  is  to  the  gardeners  we  owe  the  con- 
version of  things  from  the  insipid  and  innutritions  condition 
into  one  of  excellence ;  and  it  will  be  the  gardeners  who,  rightly 
appreliending   the    true    law  of    nature,  will    show  that  her 
productiveness  will  never  be  outrun  by  that  of  mankind.     The 
relation  of    plants  to   the  needs  of  man  has  for  its  inmost 
principle  the  idea  of  benevolence.     Nothing  supernatural  will 
ever  be  needed,  aud  though  local  deficiencies  may  arise,  and 
the  balance  seem  disordered,  it  will  never  be  from  faUure  in 
the  adaptedaess  of  nature  to  all  requirements,  let  her  only 
be  tended  skilfully.    The  same  facts  show  that  the  gardeners 
are  trustees  of  the  true  conservative  force  of  civilization,  which 
constantly  depends  upon  good  and  plentiful  food,  seeing  that 
the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  by  them  are  subject 
to  disappearance,  and  require  constant  and  vigilant  industry 
to   be  rendered  permanent.      Cauliflowers  and   Potatoes   are 
guaranteed  only  to  intelligent  industry  ;  civilization,  and  first- 
class  vegetables.  Cereals  included,  go  hand-in-hand,  and  stand 
and  fall  together.     It  must  not  be  overlooked,  while  speakmg 
of  vegetables  employed  in  the  kitchen,  either  as  substantial 
aliments  or   as   conferring  delicate   relish,  that  the  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  precious  and  remark- 
able spices  and  other  flavouring  products  ripened  in  oriental 
countries,  ascribing  many  of  them  to  Arabia — then,  as  still,  a 
land  of  marvels  and  mysteries — and  which  were  convoyed  west- 
ward by  the  famous  merchants  who  made  their  way  from  India 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  tud  Damascus, 
or  over  the  waves  that  carried  Sinbad,  and  up  the  Red  Sea. 
Pliny  mentions,  for  example,  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  pepper, 
and  ginger;  also  as  officinal  substances,  cardamoms,  catechu, 
storax,    tragacanth,    myrrh,     mastic,    labdanum,    galbanum, 
opopanax,  &c.     Some  of  these  last  were  simply  Syrian  in  their 
origin,  and  some  belong  to  times  far  more  remote  than  Pliny's, 
the  names  occurrmg  in  the  Old  Testament ;  collectively  they 
attest  the  immense  extent  of  ancient  commerce. 

Leo  Gkixdos. 
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A  TROPICAL  CANAL. 
The  accompanying  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful narrow  creeks  that  al)Ound  along  the  great  rivers  of  South 
America — a  region  in  which  vegetation  attains  the  greatest  pos- 
sible luxuriance.  In  the  deep  alluvial  soils  in  the  great  river 
basins,  Palms,  Arums,  and  other  tropical  types  acquire  wonderful 
dimensions,  and  the  contrast  of  small-leaved  and  round-headed 
trees  with  the  Palms  and  similar  stately  examples  of  vegeta- 
tion has  a  beautiful  effect,  which  is.  moreover,  enhanced  by 
the  drooping  shoots  of  the  giant  clindjcrs  which  hang  from 
the  higher  trees. 
The  water  itself 
in  many  cases 
teems  with  acjua- 
tic  ])lants  of  the 
most  beautiful 
kinds  ;  our  best 
tenderWaterLily 
even — the  Vic-  ; 
toria  regia — was 
found  in  one  of 
the  tranquil  tri- 
butaries of  the 
Amazon.  ; 


GAEDENING 

AS   A 

RECREATION. 

I  WOULD  recom. 
mend  every  man  in 
the  autumn  of  his 
life  to  take  to 
gardening,  if  he 
has  not  already  ex. 
perienced  its  plea- 
sures. Ofalloccu. 
pations  in  the  world 
it  is  the  one  which 
best  combines  re- 
pose and  activity. 
It  is  rest. in-work 
or  work  in  rest.  It 
is  not  idleness  ;  it 
is  not  stagnation 
— and  yet  it  is 
perfect  quietude. 
Like  all  things 
mortal,  it  has  its 
failures  and  its  dis- 
appointments, and 
there  arc  some 
things  hard  to 
understand.  But  it 
is  never  without  its 
rewards.  And,  per. 
haps,  if  there  were 
nothing  but  sue 
cessful  cultivation, 
the  aggregate  en. 
joyment  would  be 
Jess.  It  is  better 
for  the  occasional 
shadows  that  come 
over  the  scene.  The 
discipline,  loo,  is 
most  salutary.  It 
tries  one's  patience 
and  it  tries  one's 
faith.  And  even  in  the  worst  of  seasons  there  is  far  More  to  reward 
and  encourage  than  to  dishearten  and  to  disappoint.  There  is  no 
day  of  the  year  without  something  to  afford  tranquil  pleasure  to  the 
cultivator  of  flowers,  something  on  which  the  mind  may  rest  (using 
the  word  in  its  double  sense)  with  profit  and  delight.  If  there 
is  no  new  surprise,  no  fresh  discovery  tor  you,  there  is  always  some, 
thing  to  be  done.  "  The  garden  is  a  constant  source  of  amuse, 
ment  to  us  Ijoth,"  wrote  Dr.  Arnold  in  one  of  his  delightful 
letters — he  was  writing  of  himself  and  wife;  "there  are  always 
some  little  alteratitms  to  be  made,  some  few  spots  where  an 
additional  shrub  or  two  would   be   ornamental,   something    coming 


into  blossom  ;  so  that  I  can  always  delight  to  go  round  and  see  how 
things  are  going  on."  In  the  spring  and  summer  there  is  some 
pleasure. giving  change  visible  every  morning,  something  to  fulfil  and 
something  to  excite  expectation.  And  even  in  the  winter  flower, 
culture  has  its  delights.  If  you  have  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
no  matter  how  small,  you  have  an  indoor  garden,  in  which  you  may 
watch  some  changes  and  enjoy  the  same  delights.  And  if  you  have 
not,  you  may  still  do  something  to  preserve  your  nurslings  during 
the  rigours  of  the  hyberual  season.  Indeed,  there  are  few  states  of 
life  in  which  floriculture  is  not  available  enjoyment.  To  rich  and  to 
poor  it  is  a  blessing  equally  accessible.     "  As  gardening,"  it  was 

observed     by     Sir 

William      Temple, 

who  has  had  a  new 
lease  of  life  in  one 
of  the  best  of 
Macaulay's  "  Es. 
says,"  "  has  been 
the  inclination  cf 
kings  and  the 
choice  of  philoso. 
phers,  so  it  has 
been  the  common 
favourite  of  public 
and  private  men,  a 
pleasure  of  the 
greatest,  and  the 
care  of  the  mean- 
est ;  and,  indeed, 
an  employmeutand 
a  possession  for 
which  no  man  is 
too  high  or  too 
1  o  w.  "  —  VoniJiill 
Maiiazinc. 


A  Tropical  Canal. 


The  Ameri- 
can Aspen. — 
This  is  abundant  in 
the  region  east  of 
the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains and  Sierra 
Nevada,  forming  a 
marked  feature  of 
the  vegetation  of 
the  slopes  of  those 
mountains  where 
the  forests  of  the 
higher  lands  bor. 
dcr  the  Sage  plains 
of  the  central 
desert.  Here  it  is 
seen  in  long  lines  of 
trees  of  small  size, 
marking  the  course 
of  the  many  moun- 
tain streams  which 
are  in  summer  ab- 
sorbed by  the  arid 
surfaces  of  the 
plains  soon  after 
leaving  the  moun. 
tain  sides.  Dr.New- 
berry  says  : — For  a 
time  we  were  often 
deceived  by  the 
Poplars  and  Wil. 
lows,  regarding 
them  as  indications 
of  the  presence  of 
water,  but  we  soon 

learned   that   they  were    only  a  sign  that  water  was  to  bo   found 

in  their  vicinity  at  some  time  during  the  year. 


WnEN  I  could  not  oljtain  large  pleasures,  I  put  together  as  many 
small  ones  as  possible.  Small  pleasures,  depend  upon  it,  lie  about  as 
thick  as  Daisies  ;  and  for  that  very  reason  are  neglected,  trodden 
under  foot,  instead  of  being  worn  in  our  button. holes.  We  cannot 
aiford  to  buy  Roses  at  Christmas,  or  Camellias  at  any  time  j  and  so 
we  couple  Butter.cups  with  vulgarity  ;  and  things  that  grow  in  the 
hedgeside  we  let  wither  where  they  grow,  for  no  otlier  reason  than 
that  the  king's  highway  is  not  a  royal  garden. — Douglas  Jcrrold. 
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SOILS,    MANURES,    &c. 

VALUE  AND  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 
It  is  a  much  easier  task  to  dcfiue  the  constituent  olomcnts  of 
manures  than  it  is  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  their  application. 
Science  can  do  the  one,  but  to  apply  manures  beneficially,  it 
is  requisite  that  wc  should,  in  ciddition  to  scientific  knowledge, 
possess  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  soils  of  difl'erent 
kinds.  In  my  first  article  upon  the  renovation  of  a  garden 
(see  p.  119),  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  farm-yard  manure.  I 
shall  now,  thei'efore,  briefly  notice  some  of  the  other  kinds  of 
manures  that  are  used  in  the  garden. 

SOOT. 

The  fertilising  properties  of  soot  are  not  so  well  known  as 
they  ought  to  be  ;  were  its  value  more  appreciated  everj- 
handful  of  it  would  be  treasured  up  for  garden  use,  iustead  of 
being  allowed  to  be  carried  off  by  the  chimney-sweep.  If 
inferior  to  guano,  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
misapplied.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  its  constituent  parts  it 
will  be  found  a  suitable  manure  for  growing  crops  of  all  kimls. 
Immediately  after  thinning  my  Onions  and  Carrots,  which  arc 
sown  in  rows,  I  place  between  each  drill  a  good  thick  layer  of 
.soot,  and  after  it  has  absorbed  from  the  soil  moisture  enough 
to  thoroughly  damp  it,  with  a  narrow  steel  fork  I  loosen  the 
soil  between  each  row,  always  taking  care  to  thrust  the  fork 
well  down  in  the  operation  ;  by  this  means  the  soil  may  be 
gently  stirred  without  displacing  the  young  plants,  thus 
leaving  it  open  and  ready  for  the  next  process,  namely,  a  good 
soaking  of  water  cither  by  hose  or  other  means.  This  settles 
the  earth  around  the  newly  thmned  seedlings,  washes  down 
through  the  open  soil  nearly  every  particle  of  soot  in  a  few 
days,  and  promotes  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  grub  amongst  my  Can-ots  I  repeat  this  process 
a  second  time  ;  indeed,  soot  may  be  applied  in  a  similar  way 
to  any  growing  crop  with  advantage.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
annually  covered  my  Peach  borders  under  glass  with  a  coating 
of  it  half  an  inch  thick.  After  stirring  the  soot  with  a  fork  as 
just  described,  I  then  literally  inundate  the  house  with  water. 
This  is  done  in  autumn  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf  or  directly 
after  the  fruit  is  all  gathered.  After  the  water  has  subsided 
and  the  house  become  sufficiently  dry,  a  little  fresh  soil  is 
spread  over  the  whole  ;  this  makes  all  sightly  and  removes  the 
sooty  smell  in  a  few  days.  The  effect  of  this  application  on 
the  exhausted  trees  is  soon  apparent  ;  the  new  fruit-buds 
become  plump  and  round,  the  young  wood  in  the  meantime 
becoming  firm  and  the  skin  assuming  a  healthy  brown  tint. 

GTJANO. 

This  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  soot,  but  in  less 
quantities.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  guano  is  not  a  profitable 
manure  when  applied  to  a  well-cultivated  garden,  its  strong 
stimulating  qualities  having  a  tendency  to  excite  vegetables 
to  overgrowth.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  Peas  stimulated 
by  it,  bidding  fair  to  rival  Jack's  celebrated  Bean-stalk  in 
height.  Phospho-guano  is,  however,  a  safe  and  beneficial 
stimulant  for  pot  jilants  when  in  a  growing  state.  Instead  of 
applying  it  in  a  liquid  state,  I  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  each  pot  directly  after  a  heavy  water- 
ing has  been  given,  aud  in  about  an  hour  after  that  I  go  over 
all  the  pots  a  second  time  with  the  watering  pot,  giving  to 
each  as  much  water  as  will  stand  upon  the  surface,  leaving  it 
to  filter  through  the  pot  at  leisure.  After  this  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  finer  particles  will  have  been  dissolved  and  absorbed 
in  the  soil,  without  any  portion  jjassiug  through  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  The  silicious  particles  left  on  the  surface  graduallj- 
dissolve,  and  are  carried  into  the  soil  by  every  fresh  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  plants.  Lot  any  of  your  readers  try  this 
manure  in  the  way  I  have  described,  say  upon  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  or  Epacrises,  iust  when  they  are  about  to  make  their 
new  wood,  and  they  will  soon  discover  its  effect  in  infusing 
health  and  vigoiu'  into  their  plants. 

BONES. 

These  have  long  and  descrvedlj'  been  held  in  high  esteem  as 
a  suitable  manm-e  for  every  kind  of  garden  crop.  The  fer- 
tilising properties  of  bones  were  known  to  many  old  gardeners 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  scientific  analyses ;  for  they 
have  been  found  buried  whole  below  fruit  trees  in  some  of  the 


oldest  gardens  in  the  country.  Bones  consist  chiefly  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  other  kindred  elements, 
aud  they  are  also  rich  in  ammonia,  making  them  especially 
well  ada])ted  as  a  manure  for  permanent  fruit  borders.  Being 
slow  to  decompose,  they  retain  their  fertilising  (qualities  for  • 
years. 

NIGIIT-SOIL    AJJD    PIGEON-DUNG. 

Every  one  in  charge  of  a  garden,  be  it  great  or  small,  will 
imdcrstand  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  u])On  these 
two  fertilisers.  Though  small  in  tjuautity,  they  will  yield 
great  results. 

LiqDID    MANURE. 

The  waste  of  this  about  many  places  is  a  thing  to  be 
deplored.  Will  neither  facts  nor  figures  convince  people  of 
its  value  and  of  the  loss  which  they  sustain  in  allowing  it  to 
escape."  Mr.  Hobday,  writing  upon  this  subject  (see  j).  148), 
truly  observes  that  the  apathy  of  those  immediately  concerned 
in  the  matter  prevents  the  utilising  of  liquid  maniu'e  as  a 
fertiliser ;  for  about  gentlemen's  establishments  this  can  only 
be  properly  done  with  the  concurrence  of  some  one  in  authority. 
Any  one  aboiit  to  adopt  measures  for  utihsing  the  liquid 
that  flows  from  either  kitchens,  stables,  or  cow-houses,  I 
would  advise  that  only  one  tank  be  not  made  for  its  reception, 
but  tanks  large  enough  to  hold  several  tons.  My  impression 
is  that  the  best  means  of  utilising  such  liquids  as  flow  from 
kitchens,  water-closets,  and  wash-houses,  is  to  make  a  large 
tank,  the  bottom  of  which  should  be  laid  with  perforated  tiles 
or  flags  ;  over  that  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  fine  washed  gravel 
should  be  placed  to  the  depth  of  18  inches;  through  this  tank 
all  lifpiid  from  the  common  sewer  should  pass,  leaving  behind 
a  deposit  of  solid  matter  that  would  be  I'ich  in  fertilizing 
properties.  Liquid  from  the  stable  and  farm-yard  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  garden  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
Ijut  it  maybe  made  available  at  all  seasons  if  combined  with  solid 
matter,  i.e.,  if  a  tank  or  tanks  similar  to  those  just  described 
(with  the  exception  of  the  filtering  bed),  were  filled  with  dry 
earth  of  a  heavy  textm-e.  A  tauk  for  this  purpose,  too,  can 
be  made  for  little  or  no  expense  :  take  a  few  loads  of  clay  and 
a  load  of  fine  soil,  thoroughly  well  worked  together  to  the 
consistency  of  soft  putty.  After  digging  out  the  tank,  aud 
the  bottom  being  laid,  a  course  of  bricks  or  stone  should  be 
laid  upon  it  all  round,  about  10  inches  from  the  side,  thus 
leaving  au  empty  space  between  the  bricks  and  solid  earth  to 
he  filled  in  with  puddled  clay  ;  in  this  way  the  sides  may  be 
built  up  until  the  whole  is  finished,  making  a  tank  that  "will 
serve  its  purpose  for  a  generation  if  kept  moist  and  free  from 
roots  of  trees.  Soft  water  tanks  may  be  made  in  this  way  of 
any  size. 

WOOLLEN    REFUSE    OR   SHODDY. 

I  have  used  this  extensively  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
garden,  and  for  Vine  borders  which  I  had  under  my  care  for 
sixteen  years  after  its  first  application  to  the  soil,  and  dui'ing 
that  time  I  used  it  less  or  more,  mixed  up  with  farm-yard 
manure,  for  various  purj^oses  ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  of 
it  goes,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
I  would  recommend  any  one  preparing  new  Vine  borders  to  lay 
a  thick  coating  of  this  material  over  the  rubble  in  the  bottom 
of  them  (if  their  borders  are  prepared  in  this  way) ;  it  prevents 
the  loose  earth  from  filling  up  the  crevices,  and  acts  as  a  sort 
of  sponge  when  the  borders  are  watered,  at  the  same  time 
preventing  all  minute  particles  from  passing  away  with  the 
water.  Some  of  om-  agricultural  chemists  have  placed 
woollen  refuse  very  high  in  the  scale  of  manures ;  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  different  materials  that  compose  it,  they 
do  not  over-estimate  its  properties.  Wool  aud  vegetable  fibre, 
sat  m-ated  with  the  best-animal  oil,  constitute  its  principal  parts ; 
indeed  the  pressing  of  oil  out  of  woollen  waste  has  become 
quite  a  branch  of  business  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
aud  elsewhere.  Woollen  refuse  is  slow  in  decomposing,  and 
for  this  reason  some  doubt  its  fertilising  properties.  In  Italy 
long  before  this  material  came  to  be  noticed  in  this  country, 
woollen  rags  were  used  in  the  renovation  of  exhausted  Orange 
aud  Lemon  trees ;  a  circular  trench  in  some  cases  was  dug 
round  the  trees  at  a  little  distance  from  the  stem,  and  filled  in 
with  rags  mixed  with  earth,  and  firmly  pressed  dowu. 

WOOLLEN   REFUSE    AS   A    FERilENTIXG    MATERIAL. 

No  material  with  which  I  am  acquainted  can  in  anj-  sense  be 
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compared  with  this  as  a  fermenting  material ;  when  laid  together 
in  anyquantity  spontaneous  combustion  often  takes  place  in  it. 
When  1  first  began  to  use  it  as  a  heating  material  vipon  my  early 
Vine  borders,  I  was  taught  a  lesson  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget ; 
people  talk  of  setting  the  Thames  ou  fire,  but  I  succeeded  in 
setting  a  little  volcano  in  operation  in  my  Icitchen  garden. 
After  all  this,  however,  I  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  heating  my 
Vine  borders  for  many  years  ;  besides  its  heating  property, 
owing  to  its  oily  nature,  it  prevents  wet  from  passing  through 
it  to  the  soil  beneath  ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  am 
sui'prised  that  the  material  is  not  more  appreciated  by 
gardeners,  both  as  a  fertiliser  and  as  a  warming  material,  than 
it  is.  J.  T. 


THE     KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  GARDEN  PEA. 

11. — MAUROW    PEAS. 
Ru'E   seed  white,  large,  smooth,  uneven,   compressed,   irregular,  or 
egg-shaped.     Skin  thick.     Foliage  blotched. 

Paradise  Marrow  (Champion  of  Paris;  ErceJaior  3[arroii: ; 
Knijht's  Excelsior;  StiKti-t's  Paradise). — This  was  introduced  in  18.51, 
and  in  my  published  description  at  the  time,  I  remarked — "  This  is 
a  novelty  which  fully  maintains  the  high  character  with  which  it 
was  bronght  out.  It  is  as  yet  very  little  known,  having  appeared  at 
a  time  when  the  public  were  somewhat  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
caution  with  which  new  varieties  ought  to  be  received.  As  regards 
this,  however,  there  need  not  be  the  slightest  misgiving,  as  I  have 
found  it  to  be  one  of  those  which  must  ultimately  become  one  of  the 
standard  sorts  if  preserved  in  its  present  true  character.  The  pod 
is  of  very  large  size,  remarkably  well  filled  ^vith  a  deliciously 
flavoured  JIarrow  Pea,  and  is  fit  to  be  gathered  as  soon,  or  at  most 
within  a  day  of  the  Ringwood  Marrow.  With  such  properties, 
therefore,  everyone  will  allow  it  is  a  vai'iety  well  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  The  plant  is  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth, 
with  a  stem  from  5  to  6  feet  high,  which  is  branching  towards  the 
top.  The  pods  are  generally  single,  but  frequently  in  pairs,  about 
4  inches  long,  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  remarkably 
well  and  closely  filled  with  from  seven  to  nine  large  Peas,  and  when 
they  begin  to  ripen  they  are  thick-backed,  succulent,  and  fleshy. 
The  ripe  seed  is  white,  round,  and  smooth.  This  does  its  work  very 
quickly,  at  least  much  more  so  than  some  others ;  for  although  it 
came  into  bloom  five  days  later  than  the  Ringwood,  it  was  not,  even 
at  the  utmost,  more  than  two  days  behind  it  in  podding. 

Dixon's  Early  Dwarf  Paragon. — In  its  habit  of  growth  this 
resembles  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf.  The  plant  is  from  2  to  2}  feet 
high,  with  a  robust  branching  stem,  which  bears  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  pods,  generally  in  pairs.  They  are  of  a  fine  deep  green 
colour,  but  do  not  fill  well,  containing  from  five  to  six  medium-sized 
Peas.  Ripe  seed]  large,  white,  flattened,  and  indented.  It  comes 
into  use  at  the  same  time  aa  Paradise  Marrow  and  Bishop's  Long- 
podded. 

Harrison's  Perfection. — Plant  with  a  robust  habit  of  growth, 
having  a  thick  succulent  stem,  3  to  3i  feet  high,  and  large  dark 
green  foliage.  The  pods  are  produced  in  pairs  from  every  joint, 
averaging  sixteen  or  eighteen  on  a  plant,  but  they  are  very  irregu- 
larly and  badly  filled,  and  contain  only  from  four  to  six  Peas.  The 
Peas  are  large  and  thick-skinned.  Ripe  seed  white,  medium-sized, 
and  somewhat  Lentil-shaped.  When  this  was  first  introduced  it  was 
considered  a  great  acquisition  as  being  an  early  dwarf  Marrow  Pea, 
and  as  such  it  would  have  deserved  all  that  was  said  in  its  favour, 
provided  it  had  not  the  very  objectionable  property  of  filling  irregu- 
larly. The  pods  early  assume  the  appearance  of  being  ready  for 
use,  but  when  opened  are  found  to  contain  half-grown  Peas,  four  to 
six  of  which  only  come  to  maturity.  It  ripens  at  the  same  time  as 
Prizetaker  and  Paradise  Marrow,  and  is  some  days  later  than  Ad- 
vancer, which  has  the  same  habit,  is  far  more  productive,  and  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  a  sweet  wninkled  Pea. 

Laxton's  Prolific  Long  Pod  (La eton's  Prolific  Selected). — It 
is  to  be  noted  than  there  are  two  varieties  of  Peas  in  cultivation  under 
this  name ;  one  has  the  ripe  seed  white,  and  the  other  is  mixed  white 
and  oUve.  The  former,  with  white  seed,  is  the  true,  and  the  latter  is 
merely  an  inferior  stock  of  Prizetaker  Green  Marrow.  The  true 
plant  is  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  with  largo 
pale-blotched  foliage.  The  stem  is  from  5  to  7  feet  high,  producing 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  pods,  which  are  in  pairs.  The  pods  are  very 
large,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  broad,  much  curved,  and  pointed,  and 
containing  from  seven  to  nine  medium-sized  Peas.  Ripe;  seed  white 
indented.     The  seed  was  sown  on  the  23i'd  of   February.     The   first, 


flowers  appeared  ou  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  plants  were  in  full 
flower  on  the  5th.  The  slats  appeared  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  the 
crop  was  fit  to  gather  on  the  25th — that  is,  within  a  day  of  Paradise 
Marrow. 

Thurston's  Kellauce  (Reliance  Marrow.) — The  pi  ant  is  a  strong 
and  very  robust  grower,  always  with  a  simple  stem,  which  is  6  to  7 
feet  high.  At  3  feet  from  the  ground  the  pods  begin  to  be  produced, 
and  are  regularly  placed  at  every  subsequent  joint,  oven  to  the 
extremity  of  the  plant,  numbering 'in  all  from  ten  to  twelve  on  each. 
The  pods  are  generally  single,  but  sometimes  in  pairs,  from  3.].  to  4i 
inches  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  They  are  very 
broad  and  flat,  which  shape  they  retain  even  when  quite  filled.  The 
under  edge  is  very  much  of  a  scimitar  shape,  and  the  upper  is 
slightly  curved  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  point.  They  are  of  a 
deep  bright  green  colour,  and  the  surface  quite  smooth,  contaraing 
from  seven  to  eight  Peas  in  each,  which  are  lai-ge,  nine-twentieths  of 
an  inch  long,  seven-twentieths  broad,  and  the  same  in  thickness. 
The  ripe  seed  is  white.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  very  useful  Pea,  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  the  pods  are  of  a  fine  deep  bright  green  colour, 
which  is  a  recommendation  to  it  when  grown  for  market.  It  comes 
in  at  the  same  time  as  the  Auvergne,  but  it  is  of  a  more  tender 
constitution. 

ftueen  of  Dwarfs.— A  very  dwarf-growing  variety,  not  more 
than  6  to  9  inches  high.  The  stem  is  thick,  succulent,  and  some- 
times  branching,  and  the  foliage  of  a  dark  blue-green  colour.  Each 
plant  produces  about  four  or  six  pods,  which  are  of  a  curious  elliptic 
shape,  and  rarely  contain  more  than  three  or  four  large  Peas.  Eipc 
seed  white,  medium-sized,  egg-shaped,  unevenly  compressed.  This 
is  a  very  worthless  variety,  and  unworthy  of  cultivation  for  any 
pm-pose  whatever.  The  plant  is  so  remarkably  tender,  that  even 
in  favourable  seasons  it  does  not  develope  nor  fill  its  pods  freely. 
In  summers  like  the  last  it  is  chilled  with  cold,  and  in  those  that  are 
warmer  or  more  genial  it  is  almost  invariably  attacked  with  green 
fly- 
November  Prolific.— The  plant  is  2  feet  high,  with  dark  green 
foliage.  The  stem  is  rather  robust,  generally  simple,  but  occasionally 
branched,  and  bears  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pods.  The  pods  are 
generally  in  pairs,  rather  short,  and  contain  from  four  to  six  Peas  m 
each.  Ripe  seed  white,  medium-sized,  smooth,  and  compressed.  It 
is  two  to  three  days  earlier  than  Victoria  Marrow.  This  somewhat 
resembles  in  growth  the  Royal  Dwarf,  but  is  very  inferior  to  that 
variety,  and,  in  fact,  is  not  worth  growing  for  any  purpose. 

.Egg. — This  is  a  very  old  variety,  and  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Biack-eyed  Susan,  from  the  seed  having  a  black  hilnm  or  eye.  'Ihe 
plant  is  of  a  strong  and  robust  branching  habit  of  growth,  and  from 
7  to  8  feet  high.  It  produces  about  eighteen  pods,  which  are  almost 
always  in  pairs,  and  these  contain  about  seven  good-sized  Peas,  which 
are  largo  and  oval,  like  a  horse-beau.  Ripe  seed  white,  large, 
egg-shaped,  and  with  a  black  hilnm.  This,  though  an  abun. 
dant  bearer,  is  quite  a  worthless  variety,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  for  what  object  it  is  cultivated.  The  Peas  have  a  very 
thick  skin,  and  a  coarse  Bean-like  flavour,  and  when  cooked  are 
generally  of  a  dusky  brown  colour. 

Victoria  Marrow  (Waterloo  Marroic  ;  Giant  Marrow  ;  Tall 
Marrow;  Welliiuifon ;  Boyal  Victoria;  Gihls'  DeHanceJ.—The  plant 
is  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  having  a  simple  stem  from 
6  to  7  feet  high.  The  pods  are  pi-oduced  near  the  top  of  the  stem, 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  pairs,  in  about  equal  pi'oportion,  and 
contain  from  five  to  seven  very  large  Peas.  Ripe  seed  white,  large, 
uneven,  and  I'oundish. 

Princess  Royal The  variety   under  this  name   grown  in  the 

Chiswick  Garden  this  season  proved  to  be  as  early  as  Paradise 
Marrow  and  Laxton's  Prolific  Long-pod.  The  true  Princess  Royal, 
raised  by  Dr.  Maclean,  and  grown  in  the  trial  of  18G0,  was  as  late  as 
Tall  Green  Mammoth,  and  seven  days  later  than  Victoria  Marrow. 
In  the  true  variety  the  plant  is  3  feet  high,  a  strojig  and  vigorous 
"■rower,  with  dark  green  foliage.  The  stem  is  generally  simple,  but 
occasionally  branched,  bearing  from  ten  to  twelve  pods,  which  are 
usually  in  pairs.  The  pods  are  large,  and  have  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, but  they  fill  slowly  and  indifferently — so  much  so  that  when 
opened  they  average  only  from  three  to  six  large  Peas  in  each. 
Ripe  seed  large,  round,  uneven,  and  white. 

Danecroft  Prolific. — The  plant  very  much  resembles  the 
Victoria  Branching  in  habit.  It  is  3  feet  high,  robust,  and  frequently 
branching,  and  produces  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pods,  which  contain 
from  seven  to  eight  Peas  of  good  size.  This  is  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  four  or  five  days  later  than  Victoria  Branching,  to  which  it  is 
not  superior. 

in. — GREEN    MARROWS. 

Ripe  seed  of  a  mixed  white  and  olive  colour,  cither  small,  round, 
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and  pitted,  or  largo,  irregular,  and  uneven.     Foliage  dark  green  and 
blotched.     I'ods  dark,  bluish  greon,  very  glaucous. 

"William  I. — This  is  one  of  Mr.  Laxton's  new  croas-bred  varieties, 
and  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greon  Marrow  Peas.  It  is  nine  days 
earlier  than  I'rizetaker,  and  ten  days  earlier  than  Laxton's  Sujiremc. 
The  plant  is  from  li  to  5  feet  high,  somewhat  slender  in  growth, 
being  in  this  respect  similar  to  the  Early  Frame  class.  Stem  simple, 
])roducing  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pods,  generally  single,  but 
frequently  in  pairs.  The  pods  are  long  and  very  handsome,  of  a 
dark  bluish  green  colour,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom  like  Prizetaker, 
anil  contain  from  seven  to  eight  fair-sized  Peas,  also  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  The  ripe  seed  is  small,  round,  indented,  of  a  mixed  white 
and  olive  colour.  This  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Unique. — This  is  another  of  Mr.  Laxton's  cros3-breds,  which  is 
five  days  later  than  William  I.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing  Laxton's 
Prolific  and  Little  Gem.  The  plant  is  of  the  same  habit  as  Tom 
Thumb  aud  Little  Gem,  and  is  from  1  to  1^  foot  high.  The  stem  is 
moderately  robust,  branching,  and  producing  eight  to  ten  pods, 
which  are  usually  in  pairs.  The  pods  are  rather  long,  broad,  slightly 
curved  and  pointed  like  those  of  the  Blue  Scimitar,  and  of  a  fine  dark 
green  colour,  each  containing  from  six  to  eight  bright  green  Peas. 
Ripe  seed  is  parti. coloured.  A  fine  long-podded  and  prolific  early 
dwaif  Pea,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Prizetaker  {BeUamy's  Early  Oreen  Marrow  :  Prizetaker  Green 
Marrow;  Uisiny  Sun  ;  Leicester  Defiance.) — The  original  name  of 
Bellamy's  Early  Green  Marrow  has  now  been  entirely  superseded  by 
that  of  Prizetaker.  In  18G0,  when  the  latter  name  was  new,  and 
the  two  Peas  were  grown  side  by  side,  I  could  not  see  any  diiier- 
ence  between  the  two.  The  old  Early  Green  Marrow,  from  which 
this  is  a  selection,  is  an  inferior  variety,  and  now  not  worth  growing. 
Prizetaker  is  4j  feet  to  5  feet  high,  of  a  vigorous  habit  of  growth. 
The  stem  is  sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  branched,  and 
produces  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pods.  The  pods  are  in  pairs, 
very  rarely  single,  and  of  a  deep  bluish.green  colour,  covered 
with  a  thick  aud  distinct  bloom  ;  they  contain  six  to  seven 
large  Peas  in  each,  which  are  of  a  dark  bluish-green.  The  ripe  seed 
is  small,  round,  and  of  a  mixed  white  and  green  colour.  It  is  as 
early  as  Ringwood  and  Paradise  Marrow. 

Laxton's  Supreme.— This  has  much  the  same  character  as 
Prizetaker,  than  which  it  is  one  day  later  in  coming  into  use,  and  the 
pods  and  foliage  are  of  a  paler  green.  The  pods  are  very  lai-ge,  long, 
broad,  and  are  not  so  well  filled  as  they  appear  to  be,  yet  they  con- 
tain from  seven  to  nine  large  Peas.  The  ripe  seed  is  olive  green,  and 
indented.     This  is  a  large  and  very  handsome  Pea. 

Laxton's  Superlative. — This  is  the  largest-podded  Pea  in 
cultivatiou.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton  from  crossing  No  Plus 
Ultra  ami  a  hybrid  of  Supremo.  The  plant  is  very  robust  in  its 
habit  of  growth.  The  stem,  which  is  strong,  succulent,  and  nut 
brauching,  is  from  7  to  8  feet  high,  with  large,  broad,  pale  foliage, 
producing  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  pods,  generally  in  pairs.  The 
pods  are  very  large,  being  7  inches  long,  broad,  and  somewhat  irregu- 
lar in  their  outline,  much  curved  and  pointed,  and  of  a  pale  green 
colour  ;  they  contain  from  seven  to  nine  large  pale  green  Peas. 
Ripe  seed  flattish,  parti-coloured.  This  large  and  handsomely- 
podded  Pea  does  not  fill  very  well,  many  of  the  pods  being  only  half 
full.  It  I'occived  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Matchless  Marrow  (MUford  Marroir  ;  litru<UettMarrov).~y\s,nt 
5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  of  strong  and  robust  habit  of  growth.  The 
stem  is  always  simple,  and  bears  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pods.  The 
pods  are  generally  in  pairs,  rarely  single,  aud  contain  from  six  to 
seven  very  large  Peas.  The  ripe  seed  is  large,  uneven,  variously  and 
irregularly  shaped,  and  of  a  white  and  olive  colour  mixed.  Sown 
February  19th,  bloomed  June  13th,  slatted  June  28th,  ready  for  use 
July  15th.  This  is  a  great  bearer,  and  produces  large,  plump,  well- 
filled  pods,  which  come  into  use  ten  days  after  Prizetaker,  but  it 
is  a  tender  variety. 

Garbutt's  Amazon  {Denyer's  Early  Prolific  Green  Ma/rrow).— 
Plant  a  strong  robust  grower,  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  having  a  simple 
stem,  which  produces  not  more  than  six  pods.  The  pods  ai'e  either 
single  or  in  pairs,  and  contain  six  large  Peas  in  each.  Ripe  seed 
large  white  and  olive  mixed,  uneven,  variously  and  irregularly  shaped. 
This  is  very  much  in  the  way  of  Matchless  Marrow,  but  comes  into 
use  five  or  six  days  later.  It  is  also  much  less  productive,  and  the 
pods,  which  are  few,  fill  indifferently,  so  that  it  is  not  a  desirable 
variety.     Is  it  not  the  old  Tall  Green  MaiTow  ? 

Sutton's  Berkshire  Hero.— This  is  a  nmch  taller  and  stronger 
grower  thau   the  preceding,   and  five  to  six   days  later   in  all  its 


stages.  The  plant  is  seven  feet  high,  aud  produces  eight  or  ten  largo 
pods,  which  contain  from  six  to  seven  very  largo  Peas,  'i'he  ripe 
seed  is  larger  than  that  of  the  prccediug  and  of  Matchless  Marrow, 
uneven,  variously  aud  irregularly  shaped,  and  of  white  aud  olivo 
colour  mixed.  This  is  a  very  late  Greon  Marrow,  being  nineteen  days 
later  than  Prizetaker. 

Mossy  podded  {Grotto  Pea;  Oyster  Pea;  Blankney  Marrow; 
Australian). — The  plant  of  this  variety  is  6  to7  feet  high,  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  with  deep  green  foliage,  which  remains 
green  for  a  lengthened  period.  Stem  generally  simple,  producing 
from  twenty  to  tweuty-four  pods,  mostly  iu  pairs.  The  pods  are 
long,  slightly  curved,  full,  and  rounded,  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
aud  frequently  covered,  especially  where  shaded,  with  a  rough  granular 
excrescence,  whence  the  name  of  "  Mossy  Podded."  They  contain  from 
seven  to  eight  medium-sized  deep  green  Peas  closely  packed,  anri 
which  are  inferior  in  flavour.  This  is  a  very  late  Pea.  Sown  on  the  23r(i 
of  February  this  year  it  bloomed  on  the  20th  of  June.  Slats  appeared 
on  the  21th,  and  the  pods  were  ready  to  gather  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
(To  be  contiwued.) 


MESSRS.  VEITCH'S  NURSERY,  CHELSEA. 
There  is  probably  not  iu  existence  a  more  famous  gardening 
establi.shmcut  than  that  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Niu-sery  at 
Chelsea,  of  which  we  this  week  give  a  bird's-eye  view,  taken  for 
The  Garden  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  establishment  is  so 
compactly  and  well  arranged  for  its  purpose  that  a  view,  which 
serves  also  some  of  the  aims  of  a  plan,  may  be  useful  and 
interesting. 

This  establishment,  so  interesting  at  all  seasons,  is  scarcely 
less  so  now  than  in  the  height  of  summer,  when  flowers  are 
plentiful.  The  entrance  from  the  King's  Road  at  once  places 
us  in  a  cool  conservatory,  which  contains  Palms,  Araucarias, 
Draoa?nas,  Tree  Ferns,  &c.,  suitable  for  conservatory  and 
greenhouse  decoration.  To  the  left  is  the  seed  department, 
and  to  the  right  the  offices,  which  have  recently  been  newly 
built  and  much  enlarged.  Proceeding  down  the  conservator}' 
corridor,  which  is  filled  with  beautiful  plants  of  various  kinds, 
we  pass  a  museum  on  the  left  richly  stored  with  curiosities 
scut  home  from  foreign  countries  by  different  collectors 
Ijolouging  to  the  firm,  but  chiefly  with  contributions  from 
Japan  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Veitch.  The  corridor  itself  terminates  in  a  large  house 
especially  devoted  to  Tree  Perns  of  various  heights,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  !)est  greenhouse  kinds,  such  as  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Cyathea  dealbata,  &c.  There  are  also  some  speci- 
mens of  the  curious  Todea  arborea.  On  leaving  the  Tree 
Pern-house  we  come  to  what  is  called  "  The  Square,"  from 
which  the  eye  is  at  once  carried  to  the  large  Camellia-house  at 
the  Pulham  Road  entrance  to  the  nursery.  Each  side  of  the 
square  is  ornamented  with  rockwork  thickly  planted  with 
herbaceous  plants  ;  also  strong  Ivy,  Clematis,  &c.,  the 
beds  between  the  rockwork  and  walk  being  decorated  in 
summer  with  sub-tropical  and  other  plants.  The  square 
itself  is  surrounded  by  eight  houses,  space  being  only  left 
for  the  main  walk  between  them.  Two  of  these  houses 
are  devoted  to  fine  collections  of  Palms,  three  to  fine 
foliage  hothouse  ]ilants,  such  as  Marantas,  Anthurium, 
Crotons  (including  all  the  best  novelties  belonging  to  that 
fine  genus)  Cyanophyllums,  &c. ;  one  to  Nepenthes,  which 
grow  with  a  luxuriance  only  equalled  by  that  in  their  native 
haliitats ;  one  to  Culadiums  and  similar  plants ;  and  one  to 
greenhouse  Araucarias,  such  as  Rulei  and  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  stock  of  extremely  handsome 
plants  struck  from  cuttings. 

On  leaving  the  square  by  the  Araucaria-house  we  arrive 
at  the  rock  Fernery,  a  charming  spot  richly  ornamented  with 
Perns,  but  not  heated  in  any  way  except  by  being  placed 
between  an  Orchid-house  on  the  one  side  and  a  warm  Pern-house 
on  the  other.  In  this  rock  Fernery,  with  simply  a  glass  roof 
protection,  often  penetrated  by  frost,  many  greenhouse  Perns, 
such  as  Woodwardia  radicans,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Loraarias, 
and  Adiantums  thrive  admirably ;  and  amongst  evergreen  bardy 
Perus  which  succeed  here  may  be  particularised  Lomaria 
chilensis,  Lastrea  Staudishii,  Lastrea  opaca,  and  others. 
Many  flowering  plants,  such  as  Winter  Aconite,  Snowdrops. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  aud  Solomon's  Seal  are  also  interspersed 
amongst  the  Ferns ;  even  variegated  Begonias  do  well  in  the 
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same  temperature,  becoming  dormant  in  winter,  but  pro- 
ducing very  fine  loiivcs  during  the  summer  mouths.  Passing 
to  the  warm  Fcru-houso  wc  notice  good  specimens  o£  Davallia 
Mooreaua,  Platycorum  grande,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and 
otliers ;  also  various  sorts  of  Trichoraanes,  Leptopteris  superba, 
and  similar  useful  species.  From  this  house  wc  jjass  to  the 
greenhouse  Perns,  where  there  are  Gleichenias,  fine  masses  of 
the  KilUirney  Pern,  and  Trichomanes  requiring  greenhouse 
treatment,  a  beautiful  s]5ecimen  of  the  Todea  Wilkesiana,  and 
many  others,  together  with  a  good  stock  of  young  plants  of 
the  more  popular  kinds.  Contiguous  to  the  Perncries  is  ihe 
Aloe-house,  which  contains  many  fine  kinds  of  Agaves,  and  also 
beautiful  specimens  of  I'hormium  tenax  variegatum,  Colensoi, 
and  others. 

Betracing  our  steps  through  the  Pern-houses  and  rock 
Pernery  we  come  to  the  Orchids,  of  which  there  are  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  houses,  in  which  these  ever  charming  plants  are 
divided  into  two  collections ;  one  coutaining  the  larger  quantity, 
and  at  which  we  first  arrive,  being  called  the  business  collection, 
the  other  being  a  select  collection  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Veitch, 
and  which  is  still  kept  up.  The  first  house  reached  on  leading 
the  Fernery  is  one  furnished  with  Cattleyas,  Ctclogyne  cristata, 
and  plants  requiring  similar  treatment ;  next  we  come  to  the 
warm  Cattleya-house,  and  then  to  the  Dendrobium-house, 
the  Vanda-house,  followed  by  the  house  devoted  to  East 
Indian  Orchids  and  the  Cypripedium-house.  In  all  cases  the 
centre  stage  is  devoted  to  the  larger  specimens,  the  young 
stock  being  on  the  side  benches. 

Turning  to  the  left,  after  leaving  the  Cy|3ripcdium-house, 
we  pass  through  throe  compartments  devoted  to  cool  Orchids, 
such  as  Odontoglossums,Lycastes,  .\.nguloas,  and  here  termi- 
nates what  is  termed  the  business  collection.  We  then  pass 
through  to  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Veitch.  AVe 
enter  by  a  north  portico,  where,  without  any  heat  at  all,  Laslia 
autumnalis,  Barkerias,  and  similar  beautiful  Orchids,  seem  to 
thrive  admirably.  We  then  enter  the  Odontoglossum-house, 
where  a  fine  collection,  including'  the  rare  O.  Andersonianum, 
is  just  now  in  perfection.  Next  we  arrive  at  the  Vanda- 
house,  in  which  are  fine  specimens  of  various  East  Indian 
Orchids,  including  the  rare  Vanda  insignis  ;  also  Aerides 
quinquevulnerum,  in  very  fine  condition  ;  Aerides  Lai'iientai, 
Phakenopsids  and  others.  On  the  front  stage,  Cypripediums 
luxuriate.  Prom  thence  we  pass  into  the  Lycaste-house, 
in  which  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  tliat  jjopular  class  of 
Orchids,  and  where  we  also  noticed  the  beautiful  Dendro- 
biums  Wardianum,  Bensonias,  and  Palconeri,  all  in  fine  condi- 
tion, together  with  Vanda  coerulea,  Onoidium  Kogersii,  the 
new  Odontoglossum  vexillarum,  and  other  rare  kinds.  The 
Cattleya-house,  at  which  we  next  arrive,  contains  a  nice  collec- 
tion of  that  showy  class  of  Orchids,  and  there  is  also  another 
— formerly  an  East  Indian  liouse — now  filled  with  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  plants,  above  which  Orchids  are  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Six  more  smaller  houses,  filled  with 
Odontoglossums,  Cyi^ripediums,  Masdevallias,  PhalEBUopsis, 
and  other  popular  genera,  complete  the  number  of  houses 
devoted  to  Orchids.  Ketraciug  our  steps  to  the  Cypripedium 
house  we  enter  a  long  narrow  house  devoted  during  the 
summer  to  flowering  Orchids  and  other  choice  plants,  and 
filled  at  present  with  Dractena  terminalis  and  similar  plants 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  This  house  leads 
into  another  devoted  to  the  flowering  jilauts  more  genei-ally 
used  for  decorative  purposes,  and  at  present  gay  with 
Hyachiths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  bulbs.  Tlu-ough  the  whole 
of  the  houses  hitherto  enumerated,  we  have  passed  without 
once  going  out  of  doors  since  we  entered  at  the  King's  Koad, 
so  complete  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  glass-houses  in 
this  iinc  establishment.  We  now,  however,  retm-n  to  the 
central  walk  and  find  ourselves  in  close  proximity  to  the 
propagating  department,  to  which  four  houses  are  specially 
devoted.  Proceedmg  up  the  walk  in  question,  we  come  to  the 
stove  for  flowering  plants,  gay  at  present  with  Poinsettias, 
Aphelandra  Eoezlii,  and  other  winter-flowering  plants  ;  then 
we  arrive  at  a  high  lean-to  house,  devoted  to  foliage  plants 
suitable  for  room  decoration ;  and  beyond  this  is  a  house 
devoted  to  greenhouse  Khododendi'ons  and  similar  plants. 
Opposite  these  are  two  greenhouses,  furnished  with  specimen 
jind  half  specimen  flowering  plants,  and  then  on  each  side  of  the 


main  walk  are  arranged  a  series  of  most  useful  houses,  built  low, 
and  thus  permitting  the  plants  to  be  grown  close  to  the  glass, 
These  houses  contain  the  general  collection  of  young  green- 
house plants,  also  Aza!(?as,  Epacris,  flowering  Rhododendrons, 
Begonias,  stove  and  grccidiouse  climbers,  Amaryllises,  and 
j)lants  of  a  similar  description.  Beyond  these  again  come  on 
the  left- hand  side  two  luuises  devoted  to  soft-wooded  ])lants 
and  florist  flowers,  one  being  now  filled  with  Pelargoniums; 
the  other  with  Bouvardias,  Cyclamens  in  bloom.  Primulas,  and 
other  plants  of  that  sort.  Opposite  these  is  the  aquarium, 
where  formerly  the  Victoria  regia,  or  Royal  Water  Lily,  grew 
luxuriantly  when  scarcer  than  it  is  at  present,  l)ut  now  filled 
with  handsome  specimens  of  Palms  and  various  fine-foliaged 
])lants.  Behind  and  parallel  to  the  two  houses  for  florist 
flowers  are  two  long  houses  and  a  series  of  pits,  all  devoted  to 
the  cultm-e  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Leaving  the  aquarium,  one  comes  to  what  is  called  the 
"  Flower  Garden,"  where  are  tried  all  new  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  ;  and  here  also  is  cultivated  a  large  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums,  the  more  select  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants, 
&c.  We  then  come  to  large  glass  houses,  the  two  first  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  large  specimen  Azaleas  which  have 
done  such  good  service  at  our  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  ; 
then  follow  two  large  houses  filled  with  Camellias  in  tubs  and 
pots,  all  of  the  best  kinds  and  flowering  nicely ;  the  whole 
terminating  with  the  large  Camellia-house  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  nursery  from  the  Fulham  Road.  This  house 
is  planted  with  about  forty  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  Camellias, 
and  contains  besides  a  fine  lot  of  pot  plants,  standing  between 
those  planted  out.  The  entrance  to  this'  house,  which  stands ' 
somewhat  back  fi-om  the  public  road,  is  decorated  during  the 
summer  with  standard  and  pyramidal  Bay  trees  and  plants  of 
a  similar  description.  On  the  left  of  the  Camellia  house  are 
four  large  houses  devoted  to  pot  Vines,  of  which  some  2,000 
ai-e  annually  grown  here ;  and  there  are  also  here  two  hoitses 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  soft-wooded  plants. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  only  taken  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  contents  of  the  nursery  as  we  have  walked  through  it. 
We  have  not  even  noticed  the  eight  or  ten  houses  devoted  to 
new  plants.  These,  being  less  conspicuous  than  the  others, 
are  not  seen  in  the  ordinary  way :  they,  however,  contain  a 
fine  lot  of  new  Crotons,  Drao^nas,  &c. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  just  a  word  or  two  in 
reference  to  the  heating  apparatuses  employed  in  this  nursery. 
Many  kinds  of  boilers  have  been  tried  in  it,  and  the  result  is 
that  all,  as  it  becomes  necessary,  are  being  replaced  by  the 
"  Trentham  "  boiler,  which  is  considered  to  be  both  safe  and 
economical  —  two  great  considerations  in  an  establishment 
where,  during  the  winter,  as  many  as  fourteen  fires  are  kept 
burning. 
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HANDBOOK  OP  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.* 
Tms  tolerably  good-sized  handbook  of  G87  pages  is  so  exceed- 
ingly well  got  up  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  eminent 
firm  who  have  published  it.  It  is  based,  as  the  title-page 
informs  us,  on  the  well-known  "  Manuel  de  L'Amateur  des 
Jardius"  of  MM.  Decaisue  &  Naudin,  and  is  illustrated  by  the 
fine  woodcuts  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  that  work.  These 
of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  embellish  and  enhance  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  treatise  on  horticulture,  and  form  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  merit  of  the  volume  before  us.  On 
looking  through  its  pages,  we  find  that  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  containing  desori]3tions  of  a  selection  of  species 
which  the  compiler  considers  most  eligible  for  general  culti- 
vation. This  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  do  not  possess 
an  extensive  loiowledge  of  plants,  or  who  cannot  boast  of  a 
garden  of  more  than  moderate  size.  Such  will  find  here  an 
enumeration  of  good  ])lants  sufficient  to  supply  .all  their  pre- 
sent requirements.  The  advanced  gardener,  however,  be  he 
amateur  or  professional,  will  look  in  vain  for  an  account  of 

*  "  Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Ilerbaceous  Plants.'*  Based  on 
the  French  Work  of  Messrs.  Decaisno  &  Naudin,  By  W.  B.  Hemsley.  London ; 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1373. 
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many  of  the  finest  introductions  of  the  last  ten  years.  In  this 
respect  we  consider  the  book  falls  short  of  the  wants  of  the 
present  wide-spread  and  daily  increasing  knowledge  of  horti- 
culture. The  space  occupied  l)y  descriptions  of  well-known 
British  wild  plants  might  have  been  more  worthily  devoted  to 
some  notice  of  such  brilliant   subjects  as  Dianthus  alpinus, 


The  Perfoliate  Honeysuckle  (halt  natural  size). 

Lithosperraam  petrajum,  Gentiana  Bavarica,  Anemone  blanda, 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  Saxifraga  longifolia,  and  many  others 
wliich  are  now  in  pretty  general  cultivation,  but  which,  we  are 
disappointed  to  find,  have  either  been  passed  by  altogether  in 
the  selection  or  merely  alluded  to  by  name.  However,  as  a 
book  of  reference,  within  its  limits,  the  descriptions   given, 


Evergreen,  or  Trampet  Honeysuckle  (half  natural  size). 

although   frequently  of  the  briefest,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

The  second  part  (which  from  the  proportion  that  it  bears  to 
the  first  part  might  liave  been  more  justly  printed  as  an 
appendix)  proposes  to  treat  of  Practical  Gardening.  The 
remarks  here  are  perliaps  too  general  to  be  of  much  service 
to  the  inexperienced,  and  the  subject,  which  from  its  nature 
requires  a  considerable  amount   of  detail,  would  laave   been 


more  wisely  dealt  with  in  a  separate  volume.  The  principles 
of  culture  are  well  laid  down,  but  the  attempt  to  compress 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages  all  the  essential  points  of  the 
successful  treatment  of  various  classes  of  plants  must  ever 
prove  unsatisfactory.  Our  candid  opinion  is  that  too  much 
has  been  aimed  at.  A  full  enumeration  of  all  the  best  subjects 
in  each  genus,  with  a  little  expansion  in  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions, excluding  all  other  matter,  would  have  rendered  the 
work  more  valuable  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  may 
desu'e  to  possess  it. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  the  Honeysuckles  as  a 
specimen  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  selections  and  descriptions, 
with  their  accompanying  illustrations  ; 

LONICERA. 
Erect  prostrate  or  climbing  shrubs  witli  opposite  simple  entire  or 
lobed  deciduous  or  persistent  leaves,  and  cyniose  or  capitate,  often 
fragrant,  flowers  sometimes' adhering  together  by  the  ovaries  iu  pairs. 
Calyx-limb  of  five  often  unequal  teeth.  Corolla  tubular  or  bell, 
shaped,  gibbous  at  the  base  in  some  species,  with  the  limb  oblique 
or  two.lipped.  Stamens  five.  Fruit  a  fleshy  two  or  three-celled 
berry.  There  are  .upwards  of  eighty  species  in  the  temperate  and 
warm  regions  of  the  North.  This  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  the 
German  botanist  Lonicer.  There  is  great  confusion  iu  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Honeysuckles,  arising  probably 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  garden  varieties. 

1.  L.  Perichjmenum.  Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine. — This  favourite 
indigenous  shrub  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the  exotic  species  in  the 
profusion  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  but  for  brilliancy  of  colouring 
there  are  many  superior.  Flower.heads  terminal,  peduncled;  upper 
leaves  sessile ;  berry  crimson.  There  are  several  improved  varieties, 
including  the  Dutch,  L.  Belgica,  the  Oak. leaved,  L.  quercifulia,  and 
late  red,  L.  serotina,  and  one  with  variegated  foliage  of  little  merit. 

2.  L.  cajyrifuUum,  syn.  Caprlfuliam  itdllcum. — -This  species 
strongly  resembles  the  preceding  in  the  colom-  of  its  flowers,  but 
the  flowcr.head  is  sessile  and  the  upper  leaves  connate.  A  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe. 

3.  L.Etrusca. — Flowers  orange-yellow,  capitate ;  heads  pedunculate. 
Upper  leaves  connate,  young  ones  hairy  beneath.  A  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May,  though  not  so  freely  as  some. 

4.  L.  sempervirens.  Evergi'een  or  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. — This 
in  its  different  varieties  is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  in  cultiva. 
tion,  bearing  its  scarlet  inodorous  flowers  in  great  profusion  for  a 
considerable  period  in  summer.  The  leaves  are  quite  glabrous, 
oblong  or  rotundate,  glaucous  beneath,  and  persistent  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.  The  variety  named  Brownii,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  hue,  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America.  L.  coccinea  and  L.  pubescens  are  allied  species 
from  the  same  country. 

5.  L.  hfachypdda. — One  of  the  best  evergi-een  species.  Leaves 
oval  or  oblong,  glabrous  and  shining,  with  short  hairy  petioles. 
Flowers  medium  size,  in  pairs,  pale  yellow,  and  very  sweet-scented. 
There  is  a  handsome  and  very  desirable  variety,  named  aureo. 
reticulata,  in  which  the  foliage  is  boantifnlly  netted  or  variegated 
with  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  red  towards  autumn.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  elegant  variegated  plants  in  cultivation, 
and  like  many  others  of  its  class  a  native  of  Japaii.  L.  jaijonica,  or 
L.  chinenais,  is  a  form  of  this  species  with  more  or  less  hairy  leaves. 

6.  L.  Jlevudsa.. — Stems  and  young  leaves  hairy.  Loaves  ovate, 
lanceolate,  purphsh  below  when  young.  Flowers  pink  and  yellow, 
in  pairs,  very  fragi'ant.     Japan. 

7.  L.  .n/hjsteunt. — An  erectspecies  withsmall  ovate  or  obovate  hairy 
leaves  and  hairy  yellow  small  flowers  in  axillary  pairs.  There  are 
varieties  with  white,  yellow,  crimson,  and  black  beiries,  A  native 
of  Em-ope,  introduced  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  L.  Tatsirica 
is  an  allied  species  with  rosy  .pink  flowers  in  the  common  form,  and 
yellow  or  white  in  the  varieties. 

8.  L.  JraijranttssiiiKi. — This  species  is  desirable  as  an  early- 
flowering  plant.  It  puts  forth  its  pm-e  white  liighly  odoriferous 
flowers  in  February  before  the  leaves  are  developed.  L.  Standishii, 
very  near  the  preceding,  has  purple  and  white  scented  flowers.  Both 
are  natives  of  China. 


Paraffin  Oil. — Lc!<  Mondes  informs  us  that  M.  Jordery  renders 
paraffin  oil  as  thick  as  honey,  by  means  of  a  vegetable  powder 
(Saponaria),  and  thus  prevents  the  liability  of  its  causing  fire, 
without,  in  any  way,  interfering  with  its  properties,  as  it  can  be 
rendered  fluid  by  the  addition  of  a  fow  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid. 
This  is  good  news  for  people  who  employ  it  inter  alia,  for  keeping 
frost  out  of  small  greenhouses. 
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WORK   FOR  THE   WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Flower    Garden.-Sprins    flowci-s    are    now  tlaily  becomhif,' 
so  plentiful  that  herbaceona  and  shrubbery  borders  are  getting  quite 
attmc    ve  ■  on  lawns,  too,  are  tufts  of  Crocuses,    Snowdrops,  Dog  s- 
tooth  Violrts,  and  other  favourite  bulbous  plants  that  annually  spnug 
,7andur,fod  their   beauties  when  onco   planted   m  such  positions 
4' hev  get  cut  down  prematurely  by  the  first   turn  of  thc_  scythe  or 
lawn-mower,  but  the  folhiwing  year  they  spring  up  again  numeri 
caTly  Icreased,  and    with   greater  vigour  than  before.     Under  the 
wie  spreading   canopy  of  large  dociduous  trees  a  spring  carpet  o 
wh  te    veUowrand  blue,  furnished  by  early  blooming  bulbs,  is  most 
des'ra'be  and  pleasing,   and  in  such  a  situation   they  thrive  where 
no    Ivestige  of  Grass  will  grow.     Only  the  commoner  kinds,  how- 
ever    should  be  used  in  that  manner,  for  the  liner  ones   it  so  treated, 
are  apt  to  degenerate;    hence  the  necessity  of  a  good  position  for 
them!where  ?hey  can  retain  theirfoliage  until  «^f  ^ulbs  are  proper^ 
matured,  when  the  foliage  may  be  cut  over,  and  the  «";f^«''  "/  ^'f 
ground    carpeted    with    annuals   or    other    shallow-rooting    plauts^ 
Lawns  should  be  swept,  rolled,  and  if  necessary  mowed.     Where 
theTare  covered  with  moss  it  should  bo  raked  off,  a  top  dressing  of 
fineW  sifted  soil  applied,  and  some  Grass  and  white   Clover  seeds 
soW^at  the  same  tinie.     The  top-dressing  should  be  equally  spread, 
ra^d  smoothly  and  level,  and  then  well  rolled.     Shou  d  the  lawn  be 
IhMy  covered'^with  grass,  although  free  from  moss  a  top-dressing  of 
good^soil  with  some  guano  mixed  with  it,  a«d  f  1^°/ f  P""k''"|,f 
Grass  and  Clover  seed  will  gi-eatly  renovate  the  tui^;  before  applj- 
Tue  it   however,  go  over  the  surface  with  an  iron-toothed  rake,  so  that 
Z  old  and  new  foils  may  the  more  readily  unite  ;  soot,  sa  t,  or  guano 
appUed  alone  in  rainy  weather  is  also  productive  of  excellent  results. 
?f?he  edges  of  lawns^  or  Grass  walks  be  well  rolled  before  tnmmmg 
them     that   operation   can    be    more    neatly   and    accurately  done 
Tm^;^  of  lawns  may  still  be  performed,  but  the  sooner  such  work 
is    lini'shed   now   the    better    will    the    Grass   stand    the  summers 
drought.       In    the    absence    of    tm-f,    seeds    may     be    used,    but 
n   tiat    case    a  long  time    elapses    before   a    thick    close    carpet 
can  be  formed,  and  continuous   attention  m   the  way  of   mowing  is 
requisite.     Alterations  in  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure  grounds  may 
St   1  be  proceeded  with.     The   planting  of   deciduous   trees  cannot, 
however  be  too  speedily  finished  now  for  a  season  ;  evergreens  may 
belln  planted  later.     Coniferous   trees,   as   a  rule,  transplant  very 
welHi  the  spring  time.     In  planting,  preserve  the  roots  as  entii-e  as 
Tssible   and  do  not  bury  them  more  deeply  than  is  necessai-y  ;  stake 
such  as  lequire   support.     Instead  of  roughly   filling  m  the  soil    it 
hould  be  well  and  carefully  worked   in  amongst  the  roots  with  the 
hand,  and  a  good  soak-ing  of  water  at  planting  time  has  also  an  excel, 
ent  effect  in  settling  the  soil  about  the  roots.     Rose  planting  Bhould 
now  be  proceeded  with  ;  indeed,  where  the  trees  are  grown  on  the^r 
own  roots,  this  is  a  good  season   for   transplanting  them.     Roses  m 
gineral  n  ay   now  be  pruned.     A  thinning  of  the   shoots  is  suffi- 
dent  L  stiong  growing  kinds,  whilst  some  of  the  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  sorts  bear  a  severe  shortening  of  the  shoots  with  impunity. 
r°ood  dresshig  of  manure  should  now  be  forked  into  Rose  beds  or 
borfers.     Transplant  sprlng-flowering  plants   as  occasion   requires, 
and  dust  some  fresh  air'slaked  liine  amongst  them  t"  k-P  f  ^1"=  • 
Transplant  seedling  Pansies,  and  pinch  the  tops  out  of  old  plant., 
to  encourage  the  production  of  laterals  and  continuity  of  flowering. 
Transplai^autumn-sown  Mimuluses  and  annuals,  such  as  Candytuf  s, 
Nemophila,  and  Esshscholtzia,  where  they  are  to  bloom.     Biennials, 
such  as  Rickets,  Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers,   Hollyhocks,  Can  er- 
bury  Bells,   Foxgloves,  Anchusas,  &c.,  may  also  be  similarly  treated. 
Annuals  for  early  flowering  may  be  sown  in  bght  sods  and  m  warm 
situations;  sow  thinly,  and  thin  out  a  little   immediately  after  the 
seeds  germinate.     Remove  last  year's  shoots,  if  any,  from  herbaceous 
p'nis'and  give  the  borders  in  which  theygrew  a  good  dressmg  of 
well.decayed    manure.      Overgrown    specimens    should    be    litted, 
rv;ded!and  transplanted  either  permanently  or  m  nm-sery  lines,  as 
mTy  be  most   eonienient.     Where   mulchings  of   leaves,  ^traw    or 
litter  were  placed  around  the  necks  of   pJants  of   Pampas_  Grass, 
Trtomas,  &c  ,   remove   them   gradually.     The  pretection    given   to 
M"rtles,w4ts,    Clematises,  and  other  all  but   hardy    i^ants   on 
walls,  may  now  be  partially,  and,  in  many  cases,  wholly  removed. 
Finish  planting  Box,  Euonymus,   Santolina,   Japanese   Honeysuckle 
and  Ivy  edgings.     If  any  of  these  are  turned  out  of  pots,  shake  the 
sSl  troL  their'roots,  and  spread  the  latter  well  out ;  after  such  treat- 
ment they   may   remain  stationary  or   nearly  so  for  a  few  weeks, 
but   when  they   begin  to  grow    they  will  proceed  with  a    vigour 
unknown  to  plants  committed   to  the   soil  with  matted  roots.     The 
golden  variegated  Thyme  is  now  popular  as   an  edging  plant,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  it  is  quite   hardy;  old  plants  of  it  may  now  be 
lifted    divided,  and  transplanted  permanently  :  any  m  pots  subjected 
to  an  increased  temperature  will  afford  cuttings  freely,   and   they 


will  root  as  readily  as  Verbenas.  An  edging  formed  by  dividing 
old  plants  last  autumn  has  now  scarcely  a  plant  in  it  alive,  whereas 
one  formed  in  the  sauie  way  alongside  of  it  last  spring  has  with. 
stood  the  winter  unscathed.  "  Campanula  carpatica,  Stachys  lanata, 
Cheirauthus  Marshalli,  Cerastium,  &c.,  make  excellent  edgings,  and 
this  is  the  right  time  for  forming  them. 

Greenhouse    Plants.— Remove  some   of    the  most  backward 
Cinerarias  to  a  north  house,  so  as   to  jireserve   their  lateness  ;  water 
those  that  are  in  bloom  freely,  and  occasionally  with  manure  water; 
keep  them   free   from    insects    by  fumigation.      Chinese   Primulas 
required  for  seeding  should  not   be  burdened  too   much  ;  therefore 
reduce  the  quantity  of  flowers  on   each   plant  to  one  or  two  trnsses, 
according  to   the  strength  of  the  plants.     Remove   into  a  corner  of 
some  pit  the  finest   Cyclamens  for  seeding  purposes ;  half  a  dozen  or 
so  of  flowers  are  sufficient  on  each  plant,  and   there  is  no  necessity 
for  artificial  assistance  in   fertilisation   unless  new  colours  are  aimed 
at.     Keep  herbaceous   Calceolarias   growing   gently,   by   supplying 
them  liberally  with  water  and  keeping  them  in  a  light  and  airy  house 
and   near  the  glass.     Repot  such  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  as 
require    it,  and,   if    possible,   place  them   on  stages  (|uite   close  to 
the   glass   in   houses   abundantly   ventilated ;    if    a   little   artificial 
heat  be  given  at  the  same  time  a  beneficial  influence  will   soon  be 
manifest    in    the    green    healthy    foliage    and    stubby    growth    of 
the    plants    which    is    so     productive    of    abundance    of     flowers. 
Violets  that  were  bloomed  in  pots  during  the  winter  may  now  bo 
transferred  to   a  warm  border.     Give  a  little  water  to  such  Japanese 
Lilies  as  are  beginning  to  grow.     Hyacinths  and  Tulips  should  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible  and  in  light  houses ;  they  have  come  on   so 
quickly  this  season  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  them  late  enough  for 
some   of   our    exhibitions.      Lachenalias   are   now   blooming   pretty 
freely  ;  keep  them  near  the  glass  and  treat  them  liberally.     Repot 
young 'Fuchsias,  pinch  the  points  of  the  br.anches  at   the  fourth  or 
fifth  loint,  and  keep  the  plants  in   the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  old  plants  may  be  shaken  out  of  their  present  pots  and 
repotted  in  others  according  to  size  in  good  open  compost.    In  ]n-uning 
the  old  plants,  be  rather  sparing  until  they  begin  to  grow.     Statices 
should  be  repotted  and  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse ; 
the  old  plants  may  be  shaken  out  of  last  year's  pots  and  repotted  in 
smaller  ones,  for  once  growth  begins  in  Statices  they  must  never  suffer 
for  want  of  pot-room.     Save  all  seeds  of   Solanum  capsicastrum  ;  cut 
down  the  old  plants,  and  save  young  shoots  for  cuttings.  ^  Repot,  and 
remove  for  the   same  purpose  the  suckers  of   Calla  a3thiopica.     Cut 
off  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  thin  plants  of  Veronica  Andersoni ; 
then  start  them  into  growth.     Salvias  in  pots,  and  rested  during  the 
winter,  if  now  pruned,  repotted,  and    kept  in  moderate  heat,  become 
fine  flowering  plants  in  a  short  time.     Kalosanthes  coccinea   should 
now  be  repotted  in  a   compost  of   good   loam  and  some  thoroughly 
decayed  manure.       Cut  back    Bouvardias   that  have   done   flower, 
ino-,    and    use    the    young    shoots    for    propagating.       Cut     back, 
repot,   and   start    into   growth   some   plants  of   the  Lemon-scented 
Verbena.     Turn    out   into    frames    young    Chrysanthemums,     and 
see  that   none  suffer   for  want  of  potting.     Repot  and  stake  choice 
Petunias,  and  sow  some  seeds  in  light  soil  in  gentle  heat,  for  conser- 
vatory blooming  ;  the  surplus  may  be  economised  for  bedding  pur. 
poses.     Train  Tree  Mignonette,   and   admit  plenty  of  air  to  dwarf- 
growing  plants  in  pots.     Mimuluses  of  the  liner  varieties,  as  well  as 
Musk,  may  be  potted  in  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  decayed  manure, 
with  some  sand  ;    they  soon  grow   and   form  nice   flowering   plants. 
Wire   baskets  containing  the   latter,  and  also   others  planted  with 
Mother  of  Thousands,  mav  now  be  made  up  either  for  the  window  or 
for  suspending   from    the'  roof   of    the  conservatory.     Some   Globe 
Amaranths  may  now  be  sown  in  moderate  heat,  and  pricked  off  when 
the  young  plants  appear.  Balsams,  Cockscombs  and  other  Celosias, 
Cinerarias  for  autumn  flowering,  Schizanthuses,  &c.,  may  be  treated 
;n  the  same  way. 

Perns.— The  general  potting  of  these  should  haye  been  done  last 
month  •  but,  if  the  operation  has  been  delayed  until  now,  it  ought  to 
be  at  once  accomplished.  If  the  plants  have  begun  to  grow,  they 
will  be  more  liable  to  suffer  from  shifting  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  •  but  with  careful  attention  in  the  way  of  shading,  maintaining 
an 'equable  but  graduallv-increasing  temperature,  and  supplying  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture,  both  to  root  and  top,  little  danger  need 
be  apprehended.  Ferns  whose  fronds  spring  directly  from  the  soil 
requirea  richer  compost  than  such  sorts  as  Davallia  canariensis,  whose 
rhizomes  grow  above  ground.  To  the  former  give  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  with  the  addition  of  some  leaf, 
mould  nlenty  of  silver  sand,  and  some  small  chips  of  fine  sandstone. 
If  the  "plants  be  required,  however,  for  furnishing  purposes,  a 
little  more  loam  and  a  little  less  peat  will  induce  a  hardier 
growth,  and  one  better  adapted  for  house- work  than  the 
luxuriant  growth  premoted  by  the  first-named  sod.  'Thosa 
with   rhizomes   above   ground   may   be   potted  in  fibrous  peat  and 
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a,  little  leaf-monld,  pegging  the  rhizomes  down  on  the  soil.  Some  of 
the  Davallias,  Polypodiuras,  Phymatodes,  Pleopeltis,  and  others  grow- 
well  on  old  stumps  of  tree  Ferns,  affixing  themselves  thereto  like  Orchids ; 
if  the  stumps  are  in  the  vicinity  of  other  Ferns,  spores  of  different 
species  are  sure  to  vegetate  in  their  crevices,  more  particularly  those  of 
Adiantums,  Gymnogrammas,  Aspleniums,  and  Pterises.  Syringing 
Ferns  is  an  operation  requiring  skill  and  care,  for  although  some 
genera  are  partial  to  such  treatment,  others  are  particularly  averse 
to  it,  more  especially  the  Adiantums,  Gymnogrammas,  Cheilanthes, 
and  other  delicate  and  farinose  kinds.  Filmy  Fenis  are  best  gron-n 
iu  glass  cases,  or  under  handlightg  or  bell-glasses,  or  a  division  of 
the  Fernery  may  be  specially  set  apart  for  their  culture.  Most  of 
the  small  delicate  species  thrive  well  on  blocks  of  decaying  wood, 
pieces  of  the  tree  Fern  stumps,  or  in  pots ;  whilst  for  strong-growing 
kinds,  like  the  Todeas,  pot  culture  is  the  best  and  most  convenient. 
For  pot  culture  fibrous  peat,  chopped  sphagnum,  and  some  fine 
sandstone  chips  make  a  good  compost,  and  for  Todeas  the  surface 
may  be  mulched  with  live  sphagnum.  The  smaller  kinds  of  Ferns 
thrive  well  on  little  mounds  composed  of  fibrous  peat  and  sandstone 
chips,  or  on  a  block  of  wood  embedded  in  turfy  peat  from  which  they 
can  emerge  and  scramble  over  the  wood.  These  Ferns  like  a  steady 
moist  atmosphere,  but  too  much'artificial  heat  is  detrimental  to  them  ; 
in  fact,  a  greenhouse  temperature  is  almost  sufficient  for  the  whole 
of  them.  In  watering  let  the  water  fall  lightly  upon  the  fronds ;  but 
in  addition  to  these  slight  sprinklings,  water  must  also  be  given  to 
the  roots,  more  especially  during  the  growing  season.  Hanging 
baskets  should  now  be  replenished  with  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  and 
Wardian  cases  should  be  examined  and  refilled  if  necessary. 

Hardy  Fruit  Trees.— Finish  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  fruit 
trees  on  walls  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  give  the  trees  a 
thorough  washing  with  the  garden  engine.  The  flower  buds  in  the 
case  of  stone  fruits  are  almost  ready  to  burst;  indeed  those  of  Apri. 
cots,  on  warm  walls,  are  beginning  to  open.  Some  kind  of  protec- 
tion  must  therefore  be  afforded  them  without  delay.  Fruit  trees  and 
bushes  may  yet  be  planted,  but  the  sooner  the  operation  is  finished 
now  the  better.  Cuttings  of  Gooseberries  may  still  be  made,  and 
inserted  in  ntirsery  lines  a  foot  apart,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  asunder 
in  the  row  ;  cuttings  put  in  in  autumn  are,  however,  decidedly  pre. 
ferable  to  those  inserted  in  spring.  The  cuttings  should  bo  10  inches 
long,  and  divested  of  all  buds  except  three  or  four  at  the  top.  No 
buds  should  be  buried  in  the  soil,  nor  be  allowed  to  exist  on  the 
3  inches  of  stem  just  above  the  ground.  Scions  for  grafting  should 
be  taken  off,  if  not  already  done,  and  "  heeled"  in  until  wanted  for 
use.  Make  fresh  ]>lantations  of  Strawberries  if  necessary,  remove  all 
rtmners  from  old  ones,  fork  over  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and  incor- 
porate with  it  some  well-decayed  manure  at  the  same  time.  If  a 
dressing  of  rough  litter  be  applied  between  the  rows  after  the 
ground  has  been  forked  over,  it  will  serve  as  a  mulching,  and  the 
rains  will  wash  down  nutriment  from  it  to  the  roots,  while  the  sur. 
face  will  form  a  clean  resting-place  for  the  forthcoming  crop. 

Kitctieii  Garden.  —  Make  plantations  of  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes in  lines  from  2  to  3  feet  apart,  in  any  odd  comer  of  the 
garden.  Plant  Horseradish  sets  15  inches  deep,  in  thoroughly 
trenched  ground,  in  rows  18  inches  asunder.  Plant  the  main  crop 
of  Potatoes.  Autumn-sown  Angelica  should  now  be  transplanted  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  in  rather  moist  soil.  Mint  may  be  divided  and 
transplanted  alongside  of  the  Angelica,  in  lines  15  inches  apart. 
Seakale  roots  may  be  transplanted  for  next  year's  crop,  and  some 
seeds  of  it  sown  thickly  in  beds.  Divide  the  roots  of  such  plants  as 
Hyssop,  Chamomile,  Pennyroyal,  Sage,  Savory,  and  Rue,  and  trans- 
plant them  into  fresh  beds.  Sow  some  Marrow  Peas ;  a  good  plan 
is  to  plant  four  rows  of  Potatoes,  then  a  row  of  Peas,  and  so  on ; 
this  gives  the  Pea  crop  more  light  than  it  otherwise  would  have. 
Sow  a  full  crop  of  Beans,  and  draw  some  earth  to  those  that  are 
above-ground.  Sow  some  Leeks  for  transplanting ;  also  some 
Parsnips  in  lines  20  inches  apart,  in  deeply-trenched  ground.  Sow 
likewise  some  Cos  Lettuces  on  a  warm  border,  and  plant  out  those 
that  have  been  wintered  in  frames.  Sow  some  round-leaved  Spinach 
between  rows  of  dwarf  Peas  or  elsewhere  ;  also  early  Horn  Carrots 
at  once,  if  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  and  a  main  crop  in  the  last 
fortnight  of  the  month.  Sow  the  main  crop  of  Onions  as  soon  as 
the  ground  ia  in  good  condition  for  its  reception.  It  Parsley  has  not 
been  already  sown,  some  should  be  put  in  at  once.  Sow  also  some 
Asparagus  seeds  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  but  do  not  transplant  last 
year's  seedlings  till  next  year.  Gradually  remove  the  protecting 
material  from  the  necks  of  Globe  Artichokes.  Sow  some  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  other  members  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  for  autumn  use. 
Of  Rocambole,  Garlic,  Chives,  and  Shallots,  transplant  cloves  or 
offsets  at  once. 

MARKET  GARDENS. 
Where  the  late  snow-storm  has  killed  newly-planted   Lettuces,  let 
the  vacancies  be  made  good  without  delay.     Radishes  should  be  sown 


with  or  without  a  covering  of  litter ;  but  some  protection  of  that 
kind  at  this  early  period  of  the  season  greatly  assists  them.  A  large 
sowing  of  White  Dutch  Turnips  may  now  be  made  broadcast  on  a 
warm  piece  of  gi-ound  ;  those  sown  on  beds  should  be  covered  and 
uncovered  daily  like  Radishes.  Finish  transplanting  autumn-sown 
Onions  as  soon  as  possible  ;  ground  on  which  Rhubarb,  Parsnips, 
Asparagus,  Savoys,  or  Brussels  Sprouts  have  been  growing  may  be 
devoted  to  them.  Manure  it  well,  trench  it,  level  it  with  a  rake,  then 
trample  it  with  the  feet ;  after  that  roll  it,  and  finally  line  it  off  and 
transplant.  The  Tripoli  Onions  are  preferred  to  all  others  for  draw, 
ing  from  the  beds  in  spring,  on  account  of  their  long  white  necks, 
while  their  hardiness  renders  them  suitable  for  autumn  sowing.  Sow 
the  spring  crop  of  Reading  and  Deptford  Onions  at  once.  Leeks 
should  be  sown  in  a  frame  heated  with  18  inches  deep  of  litter,  and 
as  they  come  up  the  sashes  should  be  tilted  up  a  little.  Plants  from 
this  sowing  are  well  suited  for  transplanting,  as  they  come  in  earlier 
than  those  sown  in  the  open  air.  Keep  the  sashes  on  frames,  where 
Lettuces  are  only  germinating,  tilted  np  a  little  throughout  the  day; 
but  shut  them  up  at  night.  Expose  completely  autumn-sown  ones, 
and  transplant  them  in  every  available  piece  of  ground.  Where  they 
have  been  wholly  removed  from  amongst  Carrots,  the  frames  and 
sashes  may  also  be  taken  away  and  used  for  Cucumbers,  young 
Lettuces,  Leeks,  Tomatoes,  Marjoram,  or  other  plants  requiring  their 
assistance.  Sow  the  main  crop  of  Parsnips  as  speedily  as  possible — 
the  hollow. crowned  variety  is  the  best.  Plant  also  the  main  crop  of 
Potatoes  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes.  Any  Cabbages  yet  unplanted 
should  be  put  in  at  once.  Proceed  with  the  planting  of  Seakale  roots, 
as  formerly  directed :  some  recommend  seedlings  starved  for  the  first 
twelve  months  in  the  seedbed,  where  they  are  sown  thickly  ;  but 
cuttings  of  roots  are  by  far  the  best,  and  least  troublesome.  Dig  and 
trench  all  spaces  from  which  crops  have  been  cleared.  Plant  out 
autumn-sown  Parsley,  about  6  or  8  inches  plant  from  plant. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE  WOOD. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  D. 
0.  Macomber,  on  the  desirability  and  process  of  rendering  wood  for 
building  and  other  purposes  incombustible.  The  lecturer  dwelt  at 
the  outset  on  the  great  advantages  possessed  by  wood  over  other 
building  materials,  such  as  stone  or  iron,  even  where  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  was  feasible,  provided  that  that  substance,  naturally  so 
inflammable,  could  be  rendered  so  impervious  to  the  action  of  heat 
as  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  flame  when  subjected  to  an  excessively 
high  temperature.  There  were,  he  said,  very  many  means  by  which 
fire  might  be  accidentally  kindled,  but  to  render  it  to  any  extent 
injurious  it  was  essential  that  it  should  have  a  more  or  less  free 
supply  of  atmospheric  air.  This  air  in  ordinary  seasoned  wood 
penetrates  the  minute  and  innumerable  sap-tubes  with  which  all 
timber  is  pierced,  and  from  which,  by  the  process  of  drying,  the  liquid 
has  been  extracted.  Thus,  on  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  the 
dry  wood  is  at  once  ready  to  burst  into  flame.  Many  methods,  Mr. 
Macomber  went  on  to  say,  had  been  hitherto  invented  by  which  the 
exterior,  but  only  the  exterior,  of  any  woodwork  might  be  for  a 
time  protected ;  bnt  what  was  really  and  essentially  wanted  was  seme 
means  of  thoroughly  permeating  the  wood  with  a  liquid  which  should 
effectually  protect  it  from  the  action  of  heat.  Of  course  the  car- 
bonizing effect  of  fire  could  not  be  combated,  but  the  object  would  bo 
gained  if  the  outbreak  of  flame  could  be  avoided.  This  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Macomber  proposes  to  effect.  His  plan — the  details  of 
which  are  somewhat  too  complicated  for  notice  here — is  to  extract, 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  steam,  or  other  means,  the  sap  from  freshly- 
cut  or  "  green"  timber,  replacing  by  chemical  means  the  moisture 
expelled  with  a  solution  containing  some  substance  or  substances 
which,  without  producing  any  other  material  change  in  the  character 
of  the  wood,  shall  render  it  for  ever  incombustible — that  is  to  say, 
proof  against  all  but  the  charring  effects  of  heat.  The  precise  nature 
of  the  solution  to  bo  used  was  not  stated.  Mr.  Macomber  has,  he 
thinks,  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  it  will  by  no  means  affect  the 
colour  of  the  wood,  or  the  facility  of  cutting  and  fashioning  it.  The 
weight,  lastly,  will  not  be  increased  more  than  about  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Not  only  will  the  action  of  fire  be  resisted,  but  the  rotting 
produced  in  ordinary  wood  by  the  boring  of  worms  and  other  insects 
will  be  entirely  kept  off.  The  preparation,  taken  only  superficially, 
hag,  as  has  been  seen,  a  decided  advantage  over  the  silicious  solutions 
formerly  used  to  steep  timber  in,  which  have  been  found  so  injurious 
to  the  tools  of  the  artificers  engaged  in  working  it.  As  the  opera, 
tion  must  be  carried  on  while  the  wood  is  iu  its  green  or  undried 
state,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  must,  in  order  to  be  of 
any  use,  be  applied  largely  before  exportation  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
Canada,  and  other  countries  from  which  wo  obtain  our  large  timber 
supplies.  The  estimated  increase  in  the  price  of  wood  so  treated  is 
stated  to  be  less  than  twenty  per  cent. 
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NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Ajiong  various  interesting  and  well-gi'own  subjects  sent  to 

Kensington  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Herbst,  of  the  Kow  Nurseries,  was 
a  batch  of  forced  Lilacs  dwarfer  than  we  have  ever  seen  them  before. 
To  secure  blooming  plants  of  such  a  popular  flower  so  dwarf  as  to  be 
fitted  for  association  with  small  subjects  on  greenhouse  stages,  and 
which  may  be  readily  placed  in  a  case  in  ihe  sitting-room,  is  a  great 
point,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Herbst  will  make  these  dwarf  plants  popular. 

Mil.  Edwards,  superintendent  of  the  Regent's  Park  for  the 

last  twenty  years,  has  been  presented  with  a  testimonial  of  the  value 
of  nearly  100  guineas,  by  the  officers  and  men  employed  in  the  park, 
as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  respect,  and  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
Mr.  Edwards  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  Every  man, 
however  poor,  and  they  are  all  at  weekly  wages,  felt  bound  to  give, 
and  gave  unasked,  that  which  he  could  with  propriety  spare. 
Mr.  Edwards  is  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Active  preparations   are  now  being  made  at  Ghent  for  the 

Horticultural  Exhibition  which  will  be  held  there  from  the  30th  of 
this  month  to  the  6th  of  April.  An  area  of  about  5,000  square  yards 
is  being  covered  in  with  glass  structures,  which  will  be  divided  into 
three  compartments,  heated  to  different  degrees  of  temperature. 
We  are  informed  that  M.  le  Bourgmestre,  of  Ghent,  is  arranging 
his  rich  collections  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.,  for  exhibition  in  his  great 
conservatory,  which  measures  292  feet  in  length,  by  78  feet  wide  and 
65  feet  high.  Visitors  to  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  will,  we 
believe,  be  free  to  inspect  this  fine  collection. 

Some  years  ago  Lord  Mayo  offered  a  reward  of  £10,000  for 

a  machine  to  clean  and  prepare  Rhea  fibre  for  tlie  market.  Mr. 
Greig,  of  Edinburgh,  alone  entered  the  lists,  and  his  patent,  which 
has  been  tried  at  the  Saharumpore  Botanical  Garden,  has  proved  so 
far  hopeful  that  Government  has  awarded  him  f  1,500.  Rhea  fibre  is 
furnished  by  Boemeria  nivea,  the  Rhea  of  Assam,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Order  of  Nettleworts.  The  beautiful  fabric  known  in  England  as 
Grass-cloth,  which  rivals  the  best  French  cambric  in  softness  and  fine- 
ness of  texture,  is  manufactured  from  the  fibre  obtained  from  the  inner 
bark  of  this  little  shrub,  which  has  long  been  cultivated  both  in  China 
and  India.  Experiments  made  with  the  view  of  testing  the  strength 
of  this  fibre  have  proved  it  to  possess  nearly  double  the  tenacity  of 
Russian  Hemp. 

Amorphophailus    Rivibri  is   at   present   in   bloom   in   the 

nurseries  of  Mr.  Wimsett,  AshbmTiham  Park,  Chelsea.  The  spathe 
is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  the  spadix,  which  is  thick  and  fleshy  and 
about  15  inches  long,  is  of  a  darker  brown  even  than  the  spathe, 
above  which  it  rises  several  inches.  The  spathe  is  broadly  cam. 
pauulate,  and  beautifully  undulated  at  the  margin.  Like  other 
members  of  the  singular  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  it  emits  a 
disagreeable  odour  whilst  in  bloom,  though  not  quite  so  bad  as  that 
of  some  of  the  others.  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture,  requiring  onlj' 
warm  greenhouse  treatment  and  open  spongy  material  to  grow  in. 
In  the  United  States  this  remarkable  Aroid  is  used  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  flower  garden,  to  which  its  peculiar  foliage 
readers  it  an  acquisition. 

Some   choice   Orchids   and   other    plants,   the    property   of 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Beverley,  were  sold  the  other  day  at  Stevens'. 
Angricoum  sesqnipedale,  among  others,  fetched  14  guineas ;  Coelogyne 
cristata,  13  guineas  ;  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  11  guineas ; 
Vanda  Dennisoniana,  £8,  and  others  from  2  to  5  guineas.  The  total 
amount  realised  for  316  lots  was  £430.  Good  bulbs  of  Lilium 
am-atum  sold  by  the  same  auctioneers  fetched  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
each,  L.  Washingtonianum  from  3s.  to  5s.  each ;  L.  concolor  angusti- 
folium,  2s.  6d.  each;  L.  califomicum,  4s.  to  6s.  6d.  each;  L. 
cai-niolicum,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  each  ;  L.  tigrinum  Fortuuei,  lOd.  each,  and 
L.  longiflorum  from  4d.  to  5d.  each.  Pinus  seed  fetched  from  3s.  to 
5s.  an  ounce.    The  sale  of  some  591  lots  brought  altogether  £359. 

Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  who  have  imported 

plants  of  the  Kaki  or  Chinese  Date  Plum,  fi'om  Japan,  have, 
we  observe,  instructed  Messrs.  Stevens  to  sell  them  by  auction  on 
Monday  next.  The  Kaki  is  a  native  of  both  China  and  Japan,  and  is 
cultivated  in  India.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a  bright  reddish-orange 
colour-,  about  the  size  of  an  Apple,  and  has  a  yellow  fleshy  pulp, 
.somewhat  like  that  of  a  Plum.  The  Chinese  eat  these  fruits  both  in 
a  fresh  and  dried  state.  They  are  said  to  have  an  Apricot  flavour, 
blended  with  that  of  the  Medlar.  They  are  the  produce  of  a 
Diospyi'os,  concerning  the  specific  name  of  which  some  controversy 
has  arisen.  M.  Carriere  first  called  it  Diospyros  Kaki,  then  D. 
costata,  a  name  under  which  it  is  figured  in  Rev^ie  Horiicole  for  July 
16th,  1871.  M.  Decaisue  objects  to  both  these  names,  and  calls  it 
D.  Schi-Tse.  It  may  possibly  succeed  against  a  south  wall  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  this  country,  or  at  least  in  an  orchard  house,  and  as 
npwards  of  a  hundred  trees  of  it  areto  be  sold,  the  sale  may  be  expected 


to  excite  considerable  interest.  Some  rare  Lilies,  a  quantity  of 
Calochortus,  and  the  beautiful  Erythronium  giganteum  are  also  to 
be  sold  on  the  same  day. 

M.  Lkon  Sisr.EV,  writing  from  Japan,  on  the  29th  of  last 

December,  states  that,  notwithstanding  the  winter  had  just  set  in 
there  with  3"  or  4'  of  frost,  the  Camellias  growing  in  the  open  air 
were  beginning  to  open  their  buds. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  the  well-known  auctioneers 

and  estate  agents,  of  Leytonstone,  have  just  started  a  now  Hnrticulturnl 
lleghter,  which  is  to  be  published  on  the  first  of  every  month.  Tlie 
register  will  contain  a  list  of  nurseries,  market  gardens,  florist  and 
seed  businesses,  to  be  let  or  sold  ;  and  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
renting  or  purchasing,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  fully 
stating  their  requirements.  Firms  desirous  of  taking  in  a  partner, 
and  persons  seeking  a  partnership,  will  in  this  way  also  be  enabled 
readily  to  obtain  the  requisite  information. 

We  have  just  received  from  Messrs.  Capes  &  Dunn  a  catalogue 

of  the  Mauley  Hall  collection  of  plants,  all  of  which  are  to  be  sold 
by  auction  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  lOth,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  next 
month.  The  catalogue  contains  1,623  lots,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  indoor  plants  in  the  kingdom,  many  of  which  are 
both  new  and  rare.  The  first  four  days  mil  be  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  Orchids  and  a  few  Pitcher  Plants  ;  the  last  three  days  to 
miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

The  Mayor  of  Hyeres  (Var)  has  made  over  to  the  Society  of 

Acclimatisation  at  Paris  about  fifteen  acres  of  ground  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  branch  Garden  of  Acclimatisation,  in  connection  with  the 
Jardin  in  theBois  de  Boulogne.  The  deed  of  conveyance  gives  the 
society  sole  possession  of  this  property,  free  of  all  charge,  for 
twenty-six  years.  The  establishment  of  a  branch  in  the  mild  climate 
of  Hyeres  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  important  results,  as  the 
society  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  with  many 
tender  subjects  wliich  will  not  endure  the  winter  at  Paris. 

I.\  the  Winter  Garden  at  Kew  is  an  extremely  handsome  plant 

of  Araucaria  Bidwillii,  about  26  feet  in  height  ;  its  bi-anches  cover  a 
space  of  21  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  trunk  measures  over  2i  feet  in 
circumference  at  a  foot  above  the  ground.  It  is  planted  out  in  one  of 
the  borders,  where  it  grows  freely,  and  last  year  bore  13  cones  about 
2i  feet  from  the  top  of  the  tree  ;  ten  of  them  are  still  oti  the  plant, 
three  having  lately  dropped  off,  owing  to  being  decayed  at  the  core. 
These  cones  are  about  5  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  long,  but  as 
they  take  three  years  to  come  to  maturity,  those  yet  on  the  plant 
may  become  much  larger.  This  specimen  is  said  to  be  one  of  two 
introduced  from  Australia  in  1842,  the  other  plant  being  purchased 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  one  hundi-ed  guineas.  In  its 
native  country  the  seeds  of  this  Araucaria  afford  an  article  of  food 
for  the  natives. 

An  eminent  Chancery  banister,  who  has  been  consulted  on 

the  legality  of  the  propositions  recently  submitted  by  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  has 
delivered  his  opinion,  "  that  Clauses  3,  4,  6,  10,  and  11  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the  council,  even  if  they 
obtain  the  assent  thereto  of  a  majority  of  Fellows  at  a  general  meet, 
ing;  and  that,  upon  a  bill  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  and  debenture 
holders,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  restrain  the  council  and  the 
society  from  entering  into  or  acting  upon  any  such  agreement."  The 
Council,  we  undei'stand,  are  still  anxious  to  "  resign  in  a  body,"  and 
new  bye-laws,  euabUng  them  to  do  so,  will,  we  hear,  be  submitted 
soon  to  the  consideration  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  society. 

Some  short  time  since  we  announced  that  Mr.  Carmichael, 

late  of  Sandi-ingham,  had  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
gardens  at  Hampton  Court.  It  now  appears  that  this  annotmce- 
ment  was  premature.  Mr.  Carmichael  had  obtained  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  late  Royal  employer  and  other  fi-iends,  and  was  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners.  That  body  were  satisfied  as  to  Mr.  Carmichael's 
ability  and  testimonials,  but  refused  to  appoint  him  on  the  score  of 
age — Mr.  Carmichael,  though  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  a  few  years 
older  than  the  assigned  limit.  Looking  at  Mr.  Carmichael's  status 
in  the  gardening  world,  however,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  some 
situation  worthy  of  his  abilities  may  speedily  be  found  for  him. 
Hiimpton  Court  is  still  vacant,  and  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
Works  will  be  ready,  we  understand,  to  consider  appUcations  for 
that  situation  from  educated  gardeners  experienced  in  lajang  out 
grounds,  in  the  management  of  men,  and  in  keeping  accounts.  The 
limits  of  age  are  from  30  to  45,  and  the  salary  is  £130  per  annum, 
together  with  apartments  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Persons 
desirous  of  becoming  candidates  for  this  appointment  should  make 
immediate  application  in  writing,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  to 
the  Secretary,  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  12,  Whitehall  Place. 
S.W. 
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Prominent  among  subjects  exhibited  on  this  occasion  were  several 
extremely  fine  collections  of  Cyclamens  and  Orchids,  together  with 
forced  flowering  plants,  hardy  spring  flowers,  Camellias,  and  Chmese 
Primulas. 

Cyclamens.— These  were  staged  iu  gi-eat  numbers  by  Mr. 
Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  VilUi,  Twickenham, 
whose  plants  were  in  beautiful  condition,  the  foliage  being  large, 
fleshy,  andiinely  variegated,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  of  which  there 
were" from  one  to  twelve  dozen  on  each  plaut,  broad,  blunt,  and  regu- 
larly reflexed.  Their  colours  ranged  from  snowy- white  to  deep  crim. 
son,  the  gradations  between  these  two  extremes  buingrose,  salmon,  and 
other  intermediate  tints  ;  but  the  white  sorts  seemed  to  be  the  most 
appreciated.  Nor  were  Mr.  Little's  plants  the  only  fine  Cyclamens 
shown,  for  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  furnished  some  excellent  plants 
both  in  the  competing  classes  and  also  for  exhibition.  From  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  also  came  a  collection  of  Cyclamens,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
nurseryman,  Ealing,  likewise  contributed  a  group  of  young 
blooming  plants  furnished  with  remarkably  fine  flowers. 

Chinese  Primroses.— Among  these,  Waltham  White,  exhibited 
by  5Ii-.  Wm.  Paul,  stood  in  the  fir'st  rank.  Its  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white,  individuallv  large,  and  of  good  substance,  produced  in 
good-sized  trusses,  and  the  foliage  is  strong,  robust,  and  fern-Uke. 
Of  Princess  Louise,  white,  tinged  very  faintly  with  pink,  and  Marquis 
of  Lome,  a  large  crimson-flowered  kind,  several  fine  plants  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  James,  Isleworth.  These  two  kinds  have  flowers 
exceptionally  large  and  fine. 

Roses.— Of  these  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a  grand 
collection  of  small,  well-flowered  specimens,  each  plant  bearing 
from  half  a  dozen  to  two  dozen  flowers.  The  foliage,  too,  was  m 
admirable  condition.  The  following  ai-e  the  names  of  some  of  the 
kinds  :— viz.  (Hybrid  Perpetuals),  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Mane 
Ducher,  Mme.  Mai-ie  Cirodde,  Mme.  Pillion,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier, 
Mods.  Boncenne,  Maurice  Beruardin,  Victor  Verdier,  Marechal 
Vaillant,  Jean  Gonjon,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Camille  Beruardin,  Anna 
AlexiefE,  Dr.  Andry,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
Pierre  Netting,  Madlle  Marie  Rady,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Pitord ;  Moss 
Rose— Lanei;  Hybrid  Bom-bon- Charles  Lawson  ;  Bonrbon— Rev. 
H.  Dombrain  ;  Tea — Mme.  Villermoz. 

Camellias.— Of  these,  both  in  the  form  of  plants  in  pots  and 
cut  flowers,  there  was  a  good  supply.  Six  large  well-flowered 
specimens  in  pots  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  ;  they 
consisted  of  Angustina  superba,  Fimbriata  alba,  Leon  Lequay, 
Donkelaari,  Teutonia  alba,  and  Bonomiana.  From  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  came  a  large  group  of  extremely  pretty  well- 
flowered  small  plants.  Mr.  Paul  also  contributed  a  large  collection 
of  cut  flowers ;  and  the  classes  set  apart  for  competition  were  well 
fui-nished  by  coUections  from  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  and  Mr. 
Grant,  Withington  Hall,  Congleton. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley — Two  boxes  of  as  finely  grown  plants  of 
these  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine— both  flowers  and  foliage  being 
abundant  and  excellent— came  from  Mr.  Herbst,  Kew  Road  Nurseries, 
Richmond.  Mr.  George,  gardener  to  Misa  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath, 
and  Mr.  James,  also  contributed  excellent  examples  of  this  favourite 
Lily.       ' 

Hardy  Plants.  —  These  were  almost  wholly  furnished  by 
Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  whose  collection  contained  many  pretty 
little  plants,  prominent  among  which  were  Iris  tnberosa  and  reti- 
culata ;  Primula  farinosa,  denticulata,  altaica,  japonica,  cortusoides, 
amoena,  and  the  beautiful  P.  verticillata ;  Rhodeas  ;  Narcissi ;  Scilla 
bifolia  and  sibirica ;  Triteleia  uniflora;  Anemone  blanda;  Bnlbo- 
codium  vemum  ;  the  Crimean  Snowdrop  ;  i'unkias,  Ac.  From 
Mr.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  came  two  exceedingly  handsome  quite  new 
hardy  Primroses  of  free-flowering  habit ;  both  received  first-class 
certificates. 

Orchids. — These  as  usual  formed  the  most  important  part  of 
the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Veitch  had,  amongst  others,  a  grand  plant  of 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  bearing  twenty-seven  flowers,  and  for  which 
a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded;  also  D.  thyrsiflorum  with 
densely-flowered  spikes,  D.  primulinum,  a  fine  basket  Orchid,  the 
pretty  blue  Vanda  cairulescens,  V.  suavis,  and  the  singular  yet  hand- 
some V.  Cathcartu.  Amongst  Odontoglossnms  the  same  exhibitors 
showed  lovely  examples  of  0.  Alexandra3,  especially  one  called 
O.  A.  maculatum,  a  curiously  spotted  kind  ;  likewise  O.  nebulosum, 
■  and  0.  n.  pardinum,  a  dark.brown  spatted  sort .  a  finely-flowered  speci- 
men of  O.  Andersoniaum,  and  several  other  fine  Orchids ;  associated 


with  these  were  Palms,  Amaryllises,  &c.,  and  a  dai-k-leaved  variety  of 
New  Zealand  Flax,  called  Phormium  atropm-pureom.  In  a  collection 
from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  were  some  good  varieties  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Trichophilia  suavis,  nice  specimens  of  Cypripedium  Warnerl 
and  villosum,  well-bloomed  plants  of  Vanda  insignis  and  Phalse- 
nopsis  grandiflora,  and  several  fine  examples  of  Odontoglossnms, 
such  as  Alexandrio,  gloriosum,  Rossii,  and  cordatum.  Besides  these, 
there  were,  moreover,  a  plant  of  the  small-flowered  Ornithidium 
cocctneum,  Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  and  others.  These  were  effec- 
tively backed  up  by  Palms,  such  as  Cocos  Willisii,  Thrinax  elegans, 
and  Corypha  australis  ;  Dracaenas,  a  nice  plant  of  the  charming 
Tillandsia  Lindeni,  and  a  grand  specimen  of  Imantophyllum  miuia- 
tum,  bearing  half-a-dozen  immense  heads  of  flower.  In  a  group  of 
Orchids  shown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  were  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei,  well  furnished  with  flowers,  and  others  of  0.  gloriosum,  luteo- 
purpureum,  and  triumphans,  all  in  first-rate  condition ;  also  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  others.  Amongst  miscellaneous 
plants  from  the  same  exhibitor,  and  which  were  intermingled  with 
Orchids,  were  examples  of  Encephalartos  villosus  expansus,  and  E. 
Cycadia3foliuscompactus,bothfineplants;  Palms,  Draca)nas,Marantas, 
ic,  and  Amorphophallus  Rivieri,  an  Araceous  plant,  whose  singular 
inflorescence  seemed  to  excite  much  interest.  A  grand  collection  of 
Orchids  was  also  contributed  by  Messrs.  RolUssou  &  Sons,  of  Tooting, 
in  which  were  some  good  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  pulcherrimum, 
and  Wardianum  ;  a  fine  example  of  Saccolabium  giganteum  and  of 
Dencfrochilum  glumaceum;  and  of  Odontoglossnms,  good  plants 
were  contributed  of  0.  nebulosum  and  Andersonianum.  In  the 
same  group  were  likewise  plants  of  Oncidinm  leucochilum,  Vanda 
suavis,  Phalasnopsis  Schilleriana,  and  a  few  fine  Cypripediums. 
From  Mr.  W.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  at  Surbiton, 
came  a  grand  coUection  of  Orchids ;  among  which  were  several  fine 
forms  of  Cattleya,  a  few  good  Odontoglossnms,  particularly  Alex. 
audra3  and  Andersonianum,  and  a  very  fine  example  of  Cymbidium 
eburnenm.  The  same  group  contained,  moreover,  a  plant  of 
Bolbophyllum  siamense,  a  pretty  little  free-blooming  brownish- 
yellow  flowered  Orchid,  Epidendrum  paniculatum,  some  fine 
Dendrobiums,  and  a  grand  plant  of  Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana. 
A  noble  gi-oup  of  these  valuable  and  popular  plants  was  also 
furnished  by  Mr.  C.  May,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Pockett,  Esq.,  Muswell 
Hill ;  it  included,  amongst  others,  some  fine  Cattleyas,  Lycastes, 
Cypripediums,  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossnms,  a  good  plant  of  Lailia 
anceps,  an  excellent  example  of  Dendrobium  crassinode,  oue  of 
Masdevallia  tovarensis,  and  several  others.  Of  Dendrochilum 
glumaceum,  a  very  fine  specimen  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Farnham  Castle,  for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 
Of  Dendrobium  aggregatum,  Mr.  Croucher  exhibited  a  most  pro- 
fusely-bloomed plant  growing  on  a  block. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— Some  exceedingly  well-grown  and 
bloomed  Persian  Lilacs  in  pots  were  shown  by  Mr.  Herbst,  of  Rich- 
mond.  Forced  plants  of  Astilbes  and  Deutzias  were  also  contributed 
by  the  same  exhibitor,  who  likewise  showed  Ferns,  Palms,  Azaleas, 
&c.  From  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  came  several  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  and  Andromedas  in  flower. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Several  bunches  of  last  year's  Grapes 
were  exhibited  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  the  berries  being 
large  and  quite  plump,  and  the  bloom  untarnished;  they  consisted  of 
the  Black  AUcante  and  Lady  Downes,  and  were  shown  by  Mr  T. 
Bamiemian,  BUthfield ;  by  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge  Park  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Parsons,  Danesbury.  From  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Little  Sutton,  came  thi-ee 
dishes  of  Apples,  large,  firm,  and  excellent  in  quality ;  they  were 
Nortliern  Greening,  Reinette  deCaux,  andDumclow  s  beedbng  or  Wei- 
limHon.  A  coUection  of  vegetables  grown  at  Naples  was  exhibited 
bvMr.  C.Picarillo,  of  43,  Wigmore  Street;  they  comprised  Spring 
Onions,  large  and  good,  Naples  new  Salad  and  Cabbage  Lettuces, 
with  soUd  heads,  Endive,  Early  Peas,  a  large  Turmp.Uke  white 
Radish  of  excellent  flavour,  two  kinds  of  Broccoli,  one  a  purple  and 
the  other  a  white  kind,  with  large,  compact  heads,  specimens  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  Fennel,  Lemons,  and  one  or  two  other  subjects  ot 
less  importance. 

First-class  Certificates.- These  were  awarded  to  the  foUowiug, 
viz. : — 

To  Odontoglossum  nebulosum.  var.  pardinum  (Veitch),  a  variety  with 
flowers  distinctlv  spotted  with  very  dark-brown  blotches. 

To  Laslia  sp.  (Veitch),  a  beautiful  kind  from  Brazil,  with  flowers  ot  a 
deep-orange  colour.  ,       ■.,    i  v,       . 

To  Odontoglossum  sp.  (May),  a  handsome  sort  with  large  showy 
yellow  and  brown  flowers.  .  i-     i„ 

To  Aspleuium  longiasimum  (Veitch),  a  species  with  comijarative  y 
narrow  fronds,  which  are  however  3  feet  long,  making  it  an  admirable 
Fern  for  basket-work.  ...  ■  ui     i 

To  Agave  Kerchovii  (Croucher),  a  mcdiura-sizod  species  with  long 
narrow  leaves  sharply  pointed ;  spines  hooked  a  Uttle,  those  on  one  side 
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being  incliued  towards  tlio  poiut  of  the  leaf ;  those  oa  the  opposite  side 
towards  tlie  base. 

To  Agave  Baxterii  (Crouchor),  a  nice  stubby  medium-sized  kiud. 

To  Agavo  perbella  (Crouchor  &  Wilson  Saunders),  a  medium-sized 
kind  with  formidable-hooked  spines. 

To  Primula  vulgaris,  var.  auriculnaflora  (Dean),  a  charming  variety, 
the  'flowers  of  which  are  of  a  rich  very  dark  velvety-crimson,  almost 
inclining  to  black,  in  which  is  set  a  large  yellow  eye. 

To  Primula  Violet  Gem  (Dean),  another  very  valuable  Primrose, 
which  bears  a  profusion  of  exquisitely  pretty  blooms  of  a  pleasing  violet- 
crimson  colour. 


YOUNG  GARDENERS'  INSTITUTION,  ROYAL 
EXOTIC  NURSERIES,  CHELSEA. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  vpc  are  glad  to  learn,  have  formed  an  insti- 
tution having  for  its  object  the  aoconimodatioa  and  comfort  of  the 
yonng  men  employed  in  their  establishment.  Close  to  their  nurseries 
they  have  leased  a  large  and  excellent  house,  the  rooms  in  which 
are  large  and  lofty  and  fitted  it  up  to  accommodate  at  least  thirty  men. 
One  of  the  largest  of  the  rooms  is  used  as  a  dining-room,  another 
as  a  library  and  news-room,  a  third  as  a  smoking-room,  and  those 
on  the  upper  floors  are  used  as  bedrooms.  Kitchens,  lavatories,  and 
oflices  occupy  the  basement.  On  the  south  and  east  sides  of  this 
house  is  a  large  field,  a  portion  of  which  is  to  be  fenced  in  and 
converted  into  a  suitaljlo  recreation  ground  for  the  young  gardeners  ; 
indeed,  everything  that  can  in  any  way  tend  to  their  comfort  has 
been  considered,  and  no  expense  has  been  saved  to  procure  for  them 
homely  and  country -like  privileges,  a  boon  which  young  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  town  life  cannot  fail  to  appreciate. 

The  President  of  this  Institution  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch ;  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  A.  Veitch ;  and  the  General  Committee  consists  of 
Messrs.  Bause,  Canham,  Court,  Davidson,  Davis,  Dominy,  Heale, 
May,  Seden,  Simmonds,  Sinclair,  Taylor,  West,  and  Wilkins;  Mr.  P. 
Veitch  is  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Manning  Accountant.  The  advantages 
that  belong  to  this  Institution  are  as  follows : — 1.  Messrs.  Veitch 
will  buy  all  articles  of  food  .at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and 
supply  the  young  men  with  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  at  the  lowest 
cost  price,  thus  giving  them  all  the  advantages  of  better  food  at  less 
expense  than  the  young  men  could  procure  it  elsewhere.  2.  Each 
man  is  provided  with  a  separate  bed.  3.  A  library,  consisting 
of  botanical,  scientific,  uud  religious  works,  will  be  open  for 
their  use.  Various  daily  ncwpapers  and  all  the  leading  botanical 
periodicals  will  be  at  their  disposal.  Chess  and  draughts  also  pro- 
vided. 4.  There  is  a  good  smoking  room.  5.  Lectures  of  an  inter, 
esting  and  instructive  character  will  be  delivered  periodically.  To 
include  chemistry,  botany,  garden  architecture,  the  microscope,  &c., 
&c.  6.  The  house  is  fitted  np  with  the  view  of  giving  home  com. 
forts,  and  arranged  so  that  the  young  men  may  spend  their  even- 
ings in  well-lighted,  warm  rooms,  without  any  undue  interference 
with  their  liberty.  7.  Attached  to  the  Institute  there  is  a  recrea. 
tion  gi'ound,  where  quoits,  bowls,  and  other  amusements  may  be 
enjoyed. 

The  following  rules  and  scale  of  charges  have  been  decided  upon 
by  the  General  Committee,  who  will  act  with  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  yonng  men  who  may  join 
the  Institution  ;  and  the  General  Committee  will  likewise  audit  the 
accounts  every  month.  1.  The  house  will  be  closed  at  eleven  p.m. 
every  night,  excepting  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  remain  ojien  till 
twelve  o'clock.  2.  Smoking  allowed  in  the  smoking  room  only. 
3.  No  books  to  be  removed  from  the  Library.  4.  No  strangers  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Library.  5.  Every  young  man  on  leaving  the  Insti- 
tution for  a  situation  to  sign  his  name  in  the  book  kept  for  that 
purpose. 

The  scale  of  charges  is  arranged  so  that  young  men  may  adopt 
one  of  two  plans.  To  those  who  wish  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  it  is 
proposed  to  charge  lis.  per  week,  or  Is.  7cl.  per  day,  for  which 
lodging,  breakfast,  meat  dinner,  and  tea  will  be  jirovided ;  liut  it  a 
dinner  of  bread  and  cheese  is  preferred  insteadjof  meat,  then  the 
weekly  charge  would  be  8s.  8d.,  and  the  daily  charge  Is.  3d.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  young  men  desire  to  pay  for  the  different  meals 
separately,  the  following  is  the  scale  of  charges  :  For  a  single  break, 
fast  or  tea,  Id.  (bread  and  liutter,  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa)  ;  dinner,  8d. 
(meat,  vegetable  and  liread)  ;  ditto,  4d.  (bread  and  cheese)  ;  sujiper, 
lid.  (slice  of  bread  and  cheese)  ;  beer,  per  glass,  Id. ;  tea  and 
coffee,  per  cup  (when  extra  to  meals),  Id.  These  prices  have  been 
fixed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  their  foremen,  and  are 
liable  to  alteration  and  reductiem  where  ])0ssible.  Messrs.  Veitch 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
deriving  any  profit  from  the  establishment  of  this  Institution,  but  on 
the  contrary  they  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the 
house,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  young  men  who 
may  come  to  their  nursery. 


MANCHESTER  LITERARY  AND   PHILOSOI'HICAL 

SOCIETY. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebotham  road 
a  paper  "  On  the  Destruction  of  the  Karcr  Species  of  British  Ferns," 
the  object  in  view  being  to  protest  strongly  against  such  destruction, 
and,  if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  mentioned  four  districts  in 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Wales,  and  gave  lists  of 
Ferns  which  he  had  found  abundantly  in  them  twenty-five  years 
ago,  all  of  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared,  or  have  become 
exceedingly  rare.  Since  Fern  collecting  became  a  sort  of  fashion  a 
few  years  ago,  a  class  of  people  has  sprung  up  who  gain  a  livelihood 
by  collecting  and  selling  Fern  roots  to  tourists  ;  these  are  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  markets  during  the  summer  season,  and  it  is  pitiable 
to  see  cartloads  of  them  torn  from  their  native  rocks  and  glens,  and 
to  think  that  not  one  root  in  a  hundred  will  grow  when  carried  away 
and  planted  on  rockvvork ;  and  the  few  plants  that  do  survive 
are  but  miscr.ablo  representatives  of  their  respective  species. 
There  are  laws  to  protect  the  small  birds  from  being  exterminated, 
but  none  can  be  framed  to  protect  our  Ferns  and  wild  flowers. 
The  only  suggestions  the  writer  could  make  to  preserve  them  was  to 
appeal  to  tourists  on  no  account  to  purchase  roots  of  Ferns  from  these 
dealers,  and  not  to  dig  up  rare  specimens  when  they  find  them,  butcou- 
tent  themselves  with  the  fronds.  He  then  enumerated  the  various 
native  species  of  Ferns,  and  showed  how  few  of  them  were  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  ordinary  gardens  and  rockeries,  and  that  for  such 
a  purpose  the  common  species  were  really  more  suited  in  every  way 
than  the  rarer,  being  handsomer  and  more  easily  grown.  He  also 
strongly  advocated  the  growth  of  varieties  from  spores,  and  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  examining  the  extensive  collection 
of  those  raised  by  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Highficlds,  near  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Hurst  mentioned  that  the  Madeira  Dieksonia  culcita  had  been  eradi- 
cated from  its  sole  Spanish  habitat,  near  Algeziras,  by  collectors. 
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Flowers. — There  is  now  a  good  snpiJy  of  these,  both  cut  and  in  pots  > 
Ijoriler  plants  may  also  now  he  had  in  abundance.  Bouquet  fl"wers  consist 
ctiietly  ni  CamelUas,  Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Deutzias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Acacias, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Violets,  Astilbe  (Spinca)  japouica,  Cyclamens. 
Chinese  Primroses,  scarlet  Pclargomums,  Cytisuses,  Migiinnctte,  and  Rosebuds. 
For  Ijouquet  making  white  flowers  are  cliiefly  in  demand,  but  the  intense  blue 
of  the  Cineraria  a,i\d  the  Virilliant  colour  of  the  scarlet  Felargouium  seem  also 
to  be  favourites  fur  making  striking  contrasts. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples  and  Pears  are  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  those  of  foreign  growth,  but  they  are  not  keeping  well.  Grapes  arc  good, 
and  equal  to  the  demand  ;  and  of  Strawberries  there  is  a  moderate  supply. 
Amongst  vegetables  there  are  some  frame  Carrots,  and  excellent  salading  ;  the 
commoner  vegetables,  too,  are  of  first-rate  quality.  From  Paris  wc  have  some 
fine  Asparagus  ;  and  Knglish-grown  produce  is  also  now  fast  improving. 
Forced  vegetables  are  still  good  and  plentiful,  and  Rhubarb  is  now  obtainedi  n 
limited  quantities  from  the  open  air. 

Prices  of  Fruits. — Apples,  per  half  sieve,  33.  to  5s. ;  Chestnuts,  bushel, 
12s.  to  20s.  ;  Cobs,  per  lb.,  2s.  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  4s.  to  lOs. ; 
Lemons,  per  100,  6s.  to  10s. ;  Oranges,  per  100, -Is.  to  10s. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per 
doz.,  3s.  to6s. ;  dessert,  per  doz.,  8s.  to  ]2s. ;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  10s.; 
Strawberries,  per  oz..  Is.  to  2s. ;  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  15s.  to  30s. ;  ditto,  per 
100,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  33.  to  6s. ;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
5s.  to  10s. ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Beet,  Red,  per  doz..  Is.  to  3s. ; 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz.,  hs.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Carrots, 
per  bimch,  6d.  ;  Cauliflower,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  6s. ;  Celery,  per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to 
2s. ;  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches,  2s.  6d.  to  4s. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  2s.  to  4s. ; 
Endive,  per  doz.,  2s. ;  Fennel,  per  bunch,  3d. ;  Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per  bundle,  3s.  to  4s.;  Leeks,  per  bvmch,  2d.; 
Lettuces,  per  doz,  Is.  to  2s.  ;  Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s.  ;  Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  punnet,  2d.;  Onions,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  6s.;  pickUng,  per  (quart,  6d. ; 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  4s. ;  Parsnips,  per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per 
(luart,  4s.  to  8s. ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  4s.  to  7s. ;  Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches. 
Is. ;  Rhub.arb,  per  bundle.  Is.  to  28. ;  Salsafy,  do.,  Is. ;  Savoys,  per  doz.,  2b.  to 
3s. ';  Scorzonera,  per  bundle.  Is. ;  Seakale,  per  basket.  Is.  to  2s. ;  Shallots, 
per'lb.,  3d. ;  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  Tm-nips,  per  bunch,  3d. 


How  to  Preserve  Fungi. — It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  pre- 
serve specimens  of  Fungi  for  future  or  more  convenient  examination. 
For  such  purpose  the  following  mixtiu-e  has  been  recommended :  sul. 
phuric  .acid,  2  pints  ;  water,  8  pints;  mix  and  add  creosote,  1  pint. 
Bottle  the  Fungi  in  this  and  cork  tightly.  It  is  said  to  preserve 
them  perfectly,  without  change  of  olour.  Fungi  may  be  preserved 
liy  drying,  by  bedding  them  in  silver  sand,  gills  upward,  in  tin  boxes, 
and  placing  them  in  a  slow  oven  for  two  or  thi'ee  hours.  [Of  this  mode 
of  preserving  Fungi,  we  have  had  no  experience.  They  may  be  very 
well  preserved  in  spirit  if  required,  or  good  bye  as  to  the  "  colour  ;' ' 
the  preservation  of  this  is,  however,  generally  quite  unnecessary. 
— W.  G.  S.] 

The  Indigo  Trade.— In  1870  the  declared  value  of  indigo 
imported  was  £2,721,208;  in  1871,  £2,932,238;  and  last  year, 
£2,I78,9fi7. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 


EAKLY-FLOWBRING  SHRUBS  AND  TREES. 

AVuEN  they  come  to  be  reckoned  up,  how  large  is  the  number 
of  shruljs  aud  small  trees  Trhich  we  possess  that  produce  gay.  or 
at  all  events  pleasing  flowers  in  the  earliest  daj's  of  spring  !  Not 
half  the  use  has  3'et  been  made  of  them  that  might  be  ;  the  Ever- 
greens have  had  it  almost  all  their  own  way,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  besides,  aud  every  one,  no  doubt,  is  glad  to  see  the 
Evergreens  shining,  as  they  do,  even  in  the  snow  of  winter  ; 
but  even  they  would  look  the  better  were  early  blooming 
deciduous  shrubs  intermingled  with  them  deliberately  and 
judiciously.  Hy  the  exercise  of  a  little  skill  in  planting,  the 
presence  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  would  interfere  not  in  the 
least,  and  as  soon  as  in  bloom,  the  Evergreens  would  receive 
new  beauty  from  the  companionship,  at  the  same  time  that  in 
reciprocity  of  good  service  they  helped  to  bring  out  the 
merits  of  what  was  leafless.  We  say  "companionship"  rather 
than  contrast,  for,  depend  upon  it,  the  hea  n-iJ.cal  of  horticulture, 
like  that  of  well-ordered  society,  comes  a  vast  deal  more 
surely  and  readily  of  natural  harmonies  than  of  contrasts,  let  the 
individual  merits  of  the  contrasted  things  be  ever  so  high ; 
and  what  we  have  most  energetically  to  consider  is,  not  how 
things  will  Ijest  antagonise,  but  in  what  way  they  can  be  made 
most  exquisitely  and  unafifectedly  to  blend.  Two,  or  even 
three  classes  of  the  early-flowering  arboi'escent  plants  may  be 
established,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  any  but  the  first,  excepting  in  simple  mention  of  the 
principal  names.  Possibly  even  the  list  of  those  we  omit  may 
have  its  value,  since  until  some  one  points  it  out,  even  the 
most  ordinary  fact  now  and  then  eludes  our  notice.  The 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  most  plainly  is  very  often  that 
which  hes  at  our  feet.  The  early-flowering  shrubs,  then, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  section  we  purpose  speaking  of,  are 
the  self-excluded,  through  being  evergi-een  as  well,  theLaurus- 
tinus  to  wit,  the  Gairya  elliptica,  the  common  Mahouia,  the 
Spurge  Laurel,  the  early  crimson  Rhododendron,  the  Erica 
carnea  and  its  varieties  (Mediterrauea,  &c.),the  early  Ijloomuig 
varieties  (or,  perhaps,  the}- are  only  individuals)  of  the  common 
Purze,  and  a  little  later  in  the  season  the  Cherry  Laurel.  These 
plants  are  all  intrinsicalh-  so  good  in  their  flowers  that  they 
ought  to  appear  abundantly  in  every  spacious  pleasure 
ground — the  Spurge  Laurel,  if  not  showy,  because  of  its  deli- 
cious evening  perfume,  and  the  Garrya  as  the  best  thing 
nature  ever  devised  for  table  epergnes.  There  is  no  occasion, 
however,  to  dwell  upon  them,  since  the  greater  portion  are 
nearly  universal,  and  need  no  eulogy,  speaking,  as  the  ladies 
do,  for  themselves.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  more  than 
the  bare  mention  of  those  charming  and  mostly  old-fashioned 
things  (equally  meritorious,  if  we  are  sensible  enough  to 
take  them  J)'.'/-  ie),  which  present  their  flowers  in  company  with 
the  ojiening  foliage.  How  beautiful  in  this  department  are  the 
Pyrus,  01'  more  properly  the  Cydonia  japonica  ;  the  Canadian 
Amclanchicr,  which  seems  a  snow-shower  caught  in  fniiib-Hii, 
and  changed  to  petals  ;  the  Larch,  with  that  inimitable  blend- 
ing of  tenderest  green  in  little  sheaves,  and  infant  cones  of 
loveliest  pmk  ;  aud  though  last,  not  least,  the  Apple  tree,  the 
Garland  Crab  (Pyrus  coronaria),  the  wild  Cherry,  and  several 
others  belonging  to  the  Pomiferas  and  the  Drupifera;,  those 
two  capital  families  wliich  seem  at  a  loss  whether  to  prefer 
poetiy  in  tlie  way  of  bloom,  or  substantial  prose  in  the  shape 
of  fruit.  Not  last,  after  all,  for  we  have  skipped  that  every  man's 
treasure — the  Ribes  sanguincum.  Many  who  read  these  lines 
will  remember  with  ourselves  how  horticulture  clapped  its 
hands  when  the  Ribes  became  properly  known,  and  its  hardiness 
and  easiness  of  multiplication  were  established.  North-west 
America  may  have  many  more  admirable  contributions  awaiting 
our  gardens,  but  to  beat  the  Ribes  sanguineum  will  be  hard. 
'  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  invite  attention,  while  the  plant  is 


before  us,  to  the  very  curious  phenomena  observable  in  the 
flowers  when  double.  Ordinarily,  when  flowers  become  double, 
the  stamens  either  disappear  entirely,  or  they  hold  only  the 
uncomfortable  half-and-half  kind  of  existence  so  conspicuous 
in  the  double  Snowdrop.  Here,  however,  in  the  Ribes 
sanguineum,  everything  is  multiplied  and  everything  is 
perfect !  Mark  too.  young  botanists,  for  these  particulars  all 
have  their  practical  value,  how  very  beautifully  the  transition 
is  shown  in  the  Ribes  sanguineum,  from  the  ferules  which 
form  the  outer  layers  of  the  leaf-buds  upwards  into  the 
perfect  leaves  themselves.  A  florist  and  botanist  can  hardly 
help  being  allured  into  the  byeways,  sincere  as  may  bo  his 
intention  when  he  starts  upon  his  journey,  to  keep  to  the 
highway,  aud  thus  have  we  got  a '  little  astray,  but  it  is 
precisely  the  same  class  of  travellers  who  can  recover  them- 
selves most  readily;  they,  of  all  others,  know  least  of  the 
tragic  "  scd  vcviicarc  gnidtiiii."  So  looking  to  the  deciduous 
early  spring-flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  let  us  remark  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  the  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mas)  is  not 
more  frequent.  While  everything  is  still  bare  of  foliage,  its 
slender  twigs  are  densely  clothed  with  knots  of  golden  yellow, 
just  about  the  same  size  as  the  flower-knots  of  the  Elm, 
which  are  themselves  no  slight  ornament  to  the  tree  as  soon 
as  the  anthers  have  become  protruded,  giving  it,  when 
the  sun  shines,  a  shade  of  purple.  Of  the  same  bright 
j-ellow  are  the  flower  clusters  of  the  Hamamelis,  a  tree 
very  seldom  met  with,  but  eminently  deserving,  and  of  the 
fitness  of  which  for  our  shrubberies  there  can  be  no  question, 
since  it  endures  the  severe  winters  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
Paulownia,  unhappily,  is  too  tender  for  the  midland  aud 
northern  counties  of  England ;  but  what  can  be  more  splendid 
than  the  display  it  makes  in  April,  in  the  south,  pouring  out 
grand  violet-blue  flowers  fashioned  like  those  of  a  Foxglove  or 
a  Gesnera,  and  aloft  among  the  branches.  It  is  from  the  same 
fertile  country  which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Paulownia  that 
England  originally  received  that  sweet  and  most  dainty  thing, 
the  Japanese  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  peer  of  the  Mezereon  in 
its  fragrance,  and  commencing  to  bloom  in  February.  The 
Jlezereon  has  the  advantage  of  it  in  point  of  colour,  and  is  ex- 
cellent, as  every  one  knows,  as  a  little  standard  ;  but  there  is  a 
delicacy  about  the  Chimonanthus,  although  relatively  much 
less  hardy,  which  enables  it  to  hold  its  own  anywhere ;  aud, 
for  minute  examination,  the  amber  aud  chocolate  of  the  blossom 
are  unique.  Need  we  speak  of  the  Almond,  the  Plum,  the 
Sloe — one  of  the  whitest  flowers  in  nature — or  of  the  Peach, 
or  of  the  Apricot  ?  Though  the  rude  gusts  that  toss  their 
blossoms  to  the  Primrose  render  it  hazardous  to  depend  upon 
them  as  ornamental  trees,  there  is  always  the  chance  of  fine 
weather  while  their  flowers  are  out,  and  the  average  of  seasons 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  not  imfavourable.  What  beautiful  plants, 
again,  are  the  Forsythia  viridissima  and  suspensa!  Like  the 
winter-flowering  Jasmine  (.Jasminum  nudiflorum),  they  may 
be  everybody's,  aud  against  a  wall  become  perfect  sheets  of 
brilliant  yellow,  excelling  everything  except  the  Laburnum, 
that  in  this  partiuclar  colour  is  the  enrichment  of  a  later 
season.  The  Almond  has  a  rival  in  the  Judas  tree 
(Cercis  siliquastrum),  another  of  the  too-seldom-planted  ones, 
though  so  splendid  in  its  profusion  of  rosy  flowers,  shaped 
like  those  of  the  Furze,  and  springing  from  the  naked  old 
wood.  We  have  seen  this  tree,  when  not  large,  not  less  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  blossom  than  arc  the  twigs  of  the 
Mezereon.  Finally,  there  arc  members  of  the  Amcntiferae, 
that  confer  surprising  beauty  on  the  pleasure-ground  when 
carefully  placed  ;  not  to  mention  the  familiar  Sallows,  loaded 
with  large  yellow  catkius,  and  ensuring  that  pleasant  sound, 
the  hum  of  early  bees ;  and  not  to  mention  the  Hazel  and  the 
Filbert,  dressed  all  over  with  these  elegant  pendants,  that  give 
their  "touch  of  beauty"  even  to  the  hedgerow-nuts;  there 
arc  the  Poplars,  in  several  kinds,  and  the  Alders,  in  at  least 
two  or  three.  While  the  trees  are  comparatively  young,  the 
catkins  of  these  last  are  exceedingly  conspicuous.  Everyone 
who  has  learned  to  love  trees  loves  the  catkin-bearers,  and 
none  that  grow  surpass  the  Alders  in  power  of  wooing 
towards  the  amiable  pastime,  to  indulge  in  which,  moreover, 
is  a  positive  benefit  to  mankind,  since  demand  for  handsome 
trees  implies  demand  for  good  tree-providers,  and  good  tree- 
providers  have  to  thmk  steadily  before  they  act. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Oil!  able  coiToRiiond^tit,  Mr.  George  Gordon,   is  at  work 

prL'paring  a  now  edition  of  his  excellent  book,  the  "  Pinctnni." 

In  Mr.  Wrigloy's  magniticent  collection  of  Orchids,  at  Bury, 

Lancashire,  amongst  other  things  at  present  deserving  notice  are 
nine  finely-flowered  plants  of  the  beautiful  "  drawing-room  Orchid," 
Lycaste  Skinneri.  These  plants  arc  by  no  means  large,  yet  they  have 
produced  a  total  of  122  blooms  on  fourteen  flowering  bulbs. 

A   Potato  grower  at  Foutenoy  considers  that  ho  has  found  a 

remedy  for  the  Potato  disease.  At  planting  time  he  surrounds  each 
Potato  with  a  small  quantity  of  waste  tan,  which  is  easily  obtained, 
and  of  small  general  value.  For  three  years  he  has  done  this  with 
entire  success,  his  Potato  crop  being  now  perfectly  sound,  though  in 
former  years,  in  the  same  field,  it  was  diseased. 

■ Tn  EKE  are  at  present  in  flower  in  the  nurseries  at  Coombe  Wood 

several  beds  of  the  beautiful  new  Rhododendron,  Early  Gem.  This 
l)retty  little  Rhododendron  is  a  hyl)rid  between  R.  prLecox  and 
R.  davuricum  atro-vireus  ;  its  habit  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and  the 
blooms,  which  are  lai-ge  and  of  a  rosy  jiurple  colour,  are  produced  in 
great  profusion  from  towards  the  end  of  January  throughout  February 
and  March.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  forcing  purposes,  as,  on  account 
of  its  natural  tendency  to  bloom  early,  it  does  not  require  much  excite- 
ment to  induce  it  to  develop  its  flowers. 

We  understand  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Veitch  Memorial 

Trustees,  held  the  other  day,  it  was  resolved  "  That  the  Veitch 
Memorial  prize  be  offered  triennially,  commencing  with  the  present 
year;  and  that  until  the  fund  reaches  the  amount  of  £1000,  the 
interest  accruing  in  the  two  intervening  years  be  added  thereto." 
It  was  also  resolved  "  That  steps  be  taken  to  procure  designs  for  a 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  with  the  view  of  having  the  same  executed, 
for  use,  if  possible,  at  the  forthcoming  show  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Bath,"  it  being  an  instruction  to  the  trustees  that 
an  inexpensive  medal  should  accompany  the  money  prizes  distributed. 

We   learn  from   the  Jovrnal  of  Botamj  that   Dr.  Ernst,  of 

Caracas,  has  been  named  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to  till  the 
chair  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Caracas,  where  natural  history 
has  hitherto  never  been  taught.  He  is  likewise  commissioned  with 
the  foundation  and  management  of  a  small  botanic  garden  and  its 
corresponding  botanical  mnsenm.  For  the  garden  he  will  have  the  two 
large  yards  of  the  University  building,  both  of  which  are  over  1,500 
square  yards  in  area,  which  will  give  about  930  square  yards  available 
ground  for  planting. 

The  town   of   Leamington  has  just  lost  a  good  friend  by  the 

death  of  Mrs.  Willes,  of  Nowbold  Comyn,  a  property  which  the 
family  has  possessed  siuce  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  late  Mr. 
Willes  presented  to  Leamington  the  Jephson  Gardens,  which  he  laid 
out,  giving  np  land  worth  nearly  £.30,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  also  presented  sites  for  several  churches,  and  to 
him  the  town  owes  the  comlnnation  of  squares,  terraces,  streets,  and 
gardens,  which  extend  from  the  canal,  near  St.  Mary's  Church,  to 
Beauchamp-square  and  the  Newbold  Hills.  He  and  Mrs.  Willes  also 
reserved  several  other  valuable  plots  to  be  kept  open  for  ever. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Royal  National  Tulip 

Society,  held  at  M^'tnchester  after  the  annual  show  last  year,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  exhibition  for  1873  should  be  held  in 
Birmingham.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  first  meeting 
of  this  society  for  1873  will  be  held  at  96,  High-street,  Birmingham, 
on  Saturday  evening  next,  at  six  o'clock.  All  lovers  of  the  Tulip 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  prospect  of  success  this  year  will 
bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  any  former  period.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  by  growers  and  their  friends  to  contribute  to 
the  funds  of  this  society,  to  ensure  a  success  worthy  of  its  patronage 
and  support.  Subscribers  and  others  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
uauics,  before  the  day  of  meeting,  to  Mr.  James  P.  Sharp,  Rose 
Cottage,  Nechells-place,  Birmingham. 

An  important  sale  of  Orchids  and  other  plants  belonging  to 

Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  took  place  at  Stevens',  last  week.  It 
consisted  of  both  established  and  newly  imported  plants,  foremost 
among  the  latter  being  the  rare  and  beautiful  Oncidinm  tigrinum,  a 
description  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  page.  A  grand  mass 
of  this,  consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  "  bulbs,"  in  splendid  Condi, 
tion,  fetched  no  less  than  £20,  and  smaller  plants  of  tlie  same 
realised  from  £3  10s.  to  £12.  An  extra  strong  flowering  plant  of 
Oncidium  macrnnthum  was  sold  for  £9,  and  other  good  olauta  of  the 
same  Oncid  fetched  from  £3  12s.  6d.  to  £7  10s.  ;  imported  plants  of 
O.  liarkeri  realised  from  3  guineas  to  £5.  Of  Odontoglossum  Bluntii, 
sonic  wonderfully  lino  j.lants  were  disposed  of,  one  of  which  fetched 
£7,  another  £6,  and  several  5  guineas  each.  Plants  in  flower  of  the 
true  Odontoglossum  rosenm  realised  from  £4  lOs.  to  £5  5s.  respec- 
tively  ;  whilst  a  strong  plant  of  0.  Reichenheimii  fetched  £5  lOs., 
another  £3  7s.  6d.,  and  one  of  the  true  O.  Rossii  majus,  with  thirty. 


five  bulbs  and  seven  Bhoots,  £5  15s.  A  Tery  fine  variety  of  (). 
Insleayi,  with  high-coloured  flowers  and  broad,  heavily-spotted  sepals 
and  petals,  roaliscd  £5,  and  lessor  examples  of  the  same  Odontoglot 
from  £3  3s.  to  £!■  lOs.  ;  a  fine  mass  of  0.  citrosmum  fetched  £3  lOi. 
A  strong  plant  of  Cattloya  Mendelii  fetched  £10 ;  masses  of  C. 
citrina,  with  150  bulbs,  realised  £7  10s.  ;  another,  with  100  bulbs, 
£7  7s.  ;  a  fine  variely  of  Disa  grandiflora  fetched  £1.  Trichopilia 
fragrans  realised  from  £3  7s.  Gd.  to  £!•  15s.  A  fine  specimen  of  the 
])retty  Adiantum  Farleyense,  with  thirty  fronds,  fetched  £10.  The 
proceeds  of  the  whole  sale,  which  consisted  of  381  lots,  amounted 
to  £933. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that    Mr.    J.    C.  Mansel-PleydcU's 

"  Flora  of  Dorsetshire  "  is  in  the  press. 

The   Halifax   Floral  and   Horticultural  Society  will  hold  a 

grand  spring  exhibition  on  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday,  in  the 
grounds  at  Craven  Lodge,  Halifax.  The  schedule  of  prizes  is  now 
being  distributed. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Bull  intends  exhibiting  at  the  spring 

show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  next,  a  large  collection  of  plants,  incl  uding  several 
new  kinds  of  Encephalartos,  Cycas,  Macrozamias  and  Zamias. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Times  wo  read  of  the  decease,  on 

February  21,  at  Naples,  of  M.  Max  Nisson,  aged  fifty-four.  M.  Nissou 
was  a  great  lover  of  plants,  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
International  Horticultural  Congi-esses.  He  was  one  of  our  foreign 
guests  in  18GG,  and  paid  a  visit  to  this  country  last  year. 

■  The  new  strip  of  garden  belonging  to  the  Zoological  Society 

on  the  north  side  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  is  now  being  put  into  order. 
The  bridge  over  the  canal  is  already  finished,  and  the  now  lodge 
opposite  Primrose  Hill  only  wants  the  entrance  gates  and  turnstiles 
to  make  it  complete.  We  understand  that  it  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Easter  Monday. 

The    Islington   guardians  have   been  lately  making  use  of  a 

machine  for  peeling  the  Potatoes  used  by  the  inmates,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  so  very  useful  and  economical  that  9s.  a  day  is  saved  to  the 
rates  by  its  use.  The  guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union,  on  these  facts 
being  brought  to  their  notice,  have  ordered  a  similar  machine  to  be 
supplied  to  each  of  their  three  workhouses. 

In  reference  to  the    forthcoming   exhibition  at  Bath  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  local  com. 
mittee  are  actively  at  work.  The  schedule  of  prizes  will  shortly  be 
pulilished,  and  will  be  found  to  be  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous 
exhibition  of  the  society.  Applications  will  be  made  through  influen- 
tial channels  to  induce  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  inaugurate 
the  opening  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  there  is  every  probability  of 
success. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Watson    intends   to   print    a   selection   from   the 

materials  collected  in  yeai's  past  to  show  the  distribution  of  British 
plants  through  the  different  counties,  and  has  issued  a  circular'  to 
English  botanists  requesting  them  to  send  any  facts  additional  to 
those  recorded  in  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Cybele  Britannica  "  and 
its  Supplement,  so  as  to  render  the  enumeration  as  complete  as  pos. 
sible.  We  cordiallj'  second  his  appeal,  and  congratulate  British 
botanists  on  the  prospect  of  so  useful  a  book. 

The   temperature  of   February  this   year  (says  Nainre)  has 

shown  some  very  curious  peculiarities,  and  a  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Glaisher's 
tables  of  observations  at  Blackheath.  While,  during  the  whole  of 
the  three  preceding  months,  there  were  only  twelve  frosty  nights, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  twenty-four  hours  almost  uniformly 
above  the  average  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  thermometer  fell  below 
the  freezing  point  in  eighteen  nights  in  February,  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  below  the  average  on  every  day  except  two,  the  total  depres- 
sion  on  the  month  being  4""3  Fahr.  The  records  of  very  few  winters 
will  show  so  high  a  minimum  as  25°'0  Fahr.,  the  lowest  temperature 
of  the  past  winter  at  Blackheath,  which  occui'red  on  February  24 
and  25,  the  thermometer  falling  below  30^'0  on  only  seventeen  nights 
during  the  whole  winter.  Since  March  2  the  temperature  has  been 
again  uniformly  above  the  mean. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  notice   the   introduction  of   a   now 

yellow-flowered  Columbine  (Aquilegia  leptocera  lutea),  which  is  thus 
described  in  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  jnst 
received  by  us  : — "  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  perennials 
we  ever  introduced.  Its  large  golden-yellow,  long-spurred  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  densely-tufted  plants,  which 
maintain  a  long  succession  of  bloom.  This  species  has  not  yet 
flowered  with  us  ;  but  magnificent  dried  specimens  of  the  blossoms 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  from  North  America.  These  are  not 
unlike  very  large  examples  of  A.  cccrulea,  with  long  straight  horns. 
So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  this  plant  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  A.  aurea  of  Roezl,  of  which  the  flower  is  scarcely  half  the  size, 
of  a  sulphur  yellow  shaded  with  green." 
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EHAPIS  FLABELLIFORMIS. 
Triis,  as  our  illustration  suggests,  is  one  of  those  plants  that 
are  indispensable  in  warm  conservatories  planted  in  the 
natural  style ;  for  ornamenting  the  margins  of  water,  or  for 
the  embellishment  of  a  small  island,  nothing  could  be  more 
striking  or  appropriate.  It  is  fond  of  water,  and  will  stand 
more  rough  usage  in  the  way  of  transplanting  than  any  other 
Palm  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  For  vases  in  rooms  too 
it  is  admirably  adapted,  and  it  is  exceedingly  useful  in  the 
subtropical  garden.  Being  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  it 
will  stand  a  moderate  amount  of  cold.  As  a  general  decorative 
plant  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  never  grows  larger  than 
from  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  it  can  be  increased  by  divisions 
of  the  roots.  In  this  operation  make  a  clean  cut  and  place  the 
young  plants  in  bottom  heat  until  they  have  got  estal)li.shed. 


RhapLs  flabelliformis. 

From  this  plant  are  made  the  smart  little  rattan  canes  which 
one  often  sees  in  shop  windows,  part  of  the  root  being  formed 
into  a  knob  or  head;  they  are  very  hard  and  strong,  and 
when  polished  nearly  black.  J.  Crouchek. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CHINESE  PRIMULA. 

(r.   SINENSIS  FIMBRIAT.i.) 

Tins  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  popular  and  interesting 
groups  of  winter  and  early  spring  flowering  plants  that  we 
possess  ;  and  from  the  ease  and  freedom  with  which  it  can  be 
cultivated  and  increased,  combined  with  the  great  variety, 
richness,  and  purity  displayed  by  its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  profusion,  it  is  alike  suitable  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  conservator}',  greenhouse,  drawing  or 
sitting-room ;  and,  moreover,  it  may,  with  ordinary  care,  be 
gi'own  by  all  possessing  a  few  square  feet  of  glass.  This 
Primula  may  be  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings   made 


of  the  side  shoots,  or  by  divisions  ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
double  varieties  and  scarce  and  novel  types,  these  modes  of 
increase  are  but  seldom  resorted  to,  as,  by  taking  ordinarj- care 
to  prevent  promiscuous  fertilisation  (which  generally  results 
from  the  action  of  bees),  it  reproduces  itself  true  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  annually  ;  it  therefore  becomes  impor- 
tant to  secure  seed  from  the  very  purest  "  strains,"  or  disap- 
pointment may  possibly  be  the  result.  I  find  the  P.  sinensis 
fimbriata  rubra  strain  to  be  by  far  the  best  when  sulijected  to 
gaslight,  such  kinds  as  Kermesina  or  Splendens,  which  is 
bright,  fiery  crimson  by  day,  being  poor  and  washy,  in  com- 
parison with  the  former,  under  artificial  light.  Several  of  the 
whites  are  of  peerless  purity,  and  most  effective  for  all  decora- 
tive purposes;  it  would  therefore  be  invidious  to  specify  par- 
ticular types. 

SEED    SOWING. 

The  time  for  sowing  shouldbe  regulated  according  to  the  period 
at  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  plants  in  bloom.  For  autumn 
and  winter  flowering,  where  the  object  is  to  have  as  large 
plants  as  possible,  the  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  February,  certainly  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  March. 
Equal  parts  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  leaf -mould  and  sand  passed 
through  a  quarter-inch  sieve  will  be  found  a  suitable  compost, 
and  the  seed  pots  or  pans  should  be  amply  drained  ;  at  this  dull 
period  about  one  half  of  the  depth  should  be  filled  with  crocks, 
which  may  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  siftings,  filling  in  the 
compost  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  pressing  it  mode- 
rately firm  and  leaving  the  surface  perfectly  smooth.  Presuming 
thatthe  soil  has  been  used  iuahealthy  state  as  regards  moisture, 
a  slight  watering  from  a  fine  rose  will  be  sufficient ;  then 
allow  the  pots  to  stand  until  the  soil  has  become  somewhat 
dry  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  cover  it  slightly  with  compost 
put  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  merely  cover,  in  short,  sufficiently  to 
hide  the  seed,  settling  it  down  by  means  of  a  gentle  watering ; 
afterwards  phuige  the  pots  in  a  propagating  bed  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  75°,  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  when  the  seeds  will 
quickly  germinate. 

T11EAT3IENT    01?    THE    YOU>fG    PLANTS. 

These  must  have  prompt  attention  immediately  they  push 
through  the  soil,  removing  them  to  a  position  near  the  glass, 
free  from  stagnant  air,  to  prevent  damphig  off,  and  to  promote 
a  sturdy  habit,  being  careful  in  watering  to  wet  the  tender 
leaves  as  little  as  possible ;  as  soon  as  the  plants  get  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  handle  nicely,  if  convenient  space  is  at 
command,  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  the  smallest 
sized  pots,  and  failing  these  prick  them  out  into  seed  pans, using 
the  same  compost  as  recommended  for  the  seed ;  place  them 
in  a  pit  or  frame  with  a  genial  temperature,  and  they  will 
make  rapid  progress,  admitting  air  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  plants,  which  must  be  screened  from  bright  sunshine. 
When  the  pots  have  become  filled  with  roots  progressive  shifts 
may  be  given ;  for  ordinary  purposes  six  or  seven-inch  pots 
will  be  sufficiently  large,  using  more  loam  in  a  rougher  state 
as  the  plants  get  stronger.  If  the  soil  is  not  in  sufficiently 
good  heart,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enrich  it  with  thoroughly- 
rotten  manure  which  has  been  dried  and  freed  from  worms. 
A  free  system  of  drainage  must  at  all  times  be  secured,  as 
Primroses  of  this  class  are  impatient  of  stagnant  water. 

SUMMER  TREATMENT. 

Primulas  naturally  delight  in  moderately  shady  positions, 
i.e.,  they  should  be  screened  from  the  mid-day  sun;  and  to 
ensure  that  important  object  no  better  site  can  be  chosen  for 
them  during  the  summer  months  than  the  north  side  of  a 
hedge  or  wall ;  they  should  be  set  in  an  ordinary  frame,  to 
which  air  should  be  admitted  on  every  favourable  occasion. 
When  the  plants  have  become  thoroughly  established  in  their 
blooming  pots,  the  lights  may  be  entirely  removed  at  night 
during  mild  weather,  but  in  doing  this  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  subject  them  to  heavy  rains,  as  the  foliage  quickly 
suffers  from  any  excess  of  water  hanging  upon  it.  In 
watering,  too,  care  should  be  taken  to  wet  the  leaves  as  little 
as  possible,  promoting  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  by  freely 
sprinkling  the  material  on  which  the  plants  are  standing  in 
preference  to  syringing  overhead.  Water  carefully  at  the 
root,  guarding  against  any  excess  which  the  plants  cannot 
take  up.     Weak  liquid  manure-water  will  be  beneficial  when 
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the  flowering  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  more  particularly 
(luring  the  time  when  tliey  are  throwing  up  flower-heads. 
Kciuove  the  bloom-buds  as  they  appear  until  such  time  as  the 
plants  are  wanted  to  bloom,  an  operation  which  will  greatly 
strengthen  them.  They  arc  easily  injured  by  being  suljjccted 
to  cutting  draughts,  which  should  at  all  times  bo  studiously 
avoided.  A  moveable  shading  should  be  provided,  to  screen 
them  from  bright  sunshine,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
answers  bettor  than  a  piece  of  serim-cloth  attached  to  a  round 
piece  of  wood  or  roller  a  few  inches  longer  than  the  lights.  This 
can  be  rolled  on  and  off  by  one  man  with  greater  facility  an<l 
more  neatly  than  a  loose  covering,  more  particularly  where 
several  lights  have  to  be  covered  in  one  length.  White- 
washing the  glass  and  such  permanent  means  of  subduing 
the  glare  of  t-he  sun  are  oljjectionable,  as  they  are  sure  to 
engender  an  enfeebled  constitution  in  the  plants. 

SnCCESSIONAL    SOWINGS. 

A  suocessional  sowing  should  be  made  in  Jane  for  spring 
flowering,  and  as  the  weather  is  then  hot  and  dry,  it  is 
advisable  to  water  as  little  as  possible  before  the  seeds 
germinate.  The  soil  should  be  kept  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  over  which  a  piece  of  glass  should  be 
placed  and  a  covering  of  moss,  which  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet.  This  will  facilitate  germination;  artificial  heat  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  unnecessary. 

LAEGE    SPECIMENS. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  large  plants  as  possible  for 
conservatory  embellishment,  the  late  flowering  batch  form  the 
best  subjects  for  effecting  that  object ;  slightly  rest  them  for 
a  short  time  after  blooming,  previously  to  potting  them  ; 
afterwards  shake  them  out  and  repot,  keeping,  them  close  and 
shaded  from  sunshine  till  the  roots  have  been  brought  into 
action,  gradually  inuring  them  to  air,  and  potting  them  on  as 
required.  Such  j)lants  make  splendid  specimens,  which  flower 
early  and  freely. 

DOUBLE    VARIETIES. 

These  are  most  profuse  bloomers,  and  where  cut  flowers 
are  largely  in  request  during  winter,  they  are  invaluable,  as 
the  blooms  stand  longer  and  better  thau  those  of  the  single 
sorts.  They  are,  moreover,  grand  subjects  for  bouquets,  when 
attached  to  wires  in  the  form  of  single  blossoms.  Upon  the 
whole  they  are  less  robust  in  constitution  than  single  kinds, 
but  they  may  be  treated,  as  regards  general  management,  much 
as  detailed  above ;  they  strike  freely  from  cuttings  taken  after 
blooming,  placed  in  bottom  heat,  and  kept  close  until  they 
have  struck  root. 

now   TO    PREVENT    DAMPING   OFF. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  to  be  perfectly  successful  in 
blooming  Chinese  Primroses  during  the  dull  months  of  the 
year,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  afforded  a  light,  airy 
position  near  the  glass.  A  lattice-work  stage  is  the  best 
possible  support  on  which  to  set  the  plants,  admitting,  as 
it  does,  the  air  to  pass  freely  amongst  them,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  chance  of  water  hanging  about  them  ; 
the  best  temperature  for  them  is  one  averaging  about  4-5°.  In 
low  localities  extreme  difBculty  is  often  experienced  in  pre- 
venting them  from  moulding-ofl  in  the  absence  of  an  arid 
atmosphere.  _  G.  Westland. 

Wifley  CoHii,  Worcestershire. 


CAMELLIAS  PLANTED  OUT. 
Those  who  have  seen  such  magnificent  Camellias  as  those  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Pince  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  in  'the  gardens 
at  Bicton,  at  the  late  Mr.  Byham  Martin's,  at  Kingston,  and 
other  places,  must  admit  that,  however  useful  -and  beautiful 
Camellias  may  be  in  pots  or  tubs,  their  true  grandeur  and 
magnificence  can  only  be  brought  out  in  the  open  border  of  a 
conservatory.  It  is  indeed  surprising  how  seldom  we  meet 
with  Camellia-houses  pure  and  simple,  even  in  the  best  places  ; 
and  yet  the  value  of  the  Camellia  was  appreciated  before 
that  of  almost  any  other  plant.  Most  of  the  old  gardeners  had 
a  Camellia-house  and  an  Orangery,  or  one  house  which  served 
for  both.  These  were  mostly  gloomy  architectural  structures, 
in  which  the  plants  pined  and  died.  Then  came  a  description 
of  glass  houses,  which,  unshaded,  admitted  too  much  light,  and 


until  our  ventilation  and  means  of  charging  the  atmosphere 
fully  with  vapour  arc  much  more  perfect  than  they  are,  it  will 
assuredly  be  found  that  shade,  or  what  amounts  to  nearly  the 
same  thing,  a  con.sidcniljle  distance  from  the  glass,  is  essential 
to  the  perfect  health  of  Camellias.  They  need  no  shade  when 
expanding  their  blooms  in  the  dead  season  ;  Ijut  if  late  flowers 
are  wanted,  they  will  last  longer,  and  lie  also  juore  beautiful 
while  thoy  last,  if  they  are  shaded  from  the  sun  from  twelve 
to  three  after  the  l.st  of  March;  when  in  full  growth,  too, 
partial  shade  in  an  atmosphere  apin'oaching  saturation  assists 
them  greatly.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  heaviest  roofed 
houses  in  the  garden  will  grow  Camellias  very  well.  I  have 
even  scon  flue  specimens  beneath  a  plastered  roof;  but  I 
would  not  recommend  such  a  one.  A  roomy,  lofty  B])an-roofed 
house,  with  a  moveable  roof,  would  be  best.  The  entire  sides 
should  likewise  be  capable  of  being  moved  for  ventilation,  as 
air  in  motion  in  sufficient  volume  is  one  of  the  surest  antidotes 
against  leaf  scorching  or  burning. 

As  to  soils,  the  different  kinds  that  have  been  recommended 
have  been  well  nigh  endless.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  hor- 
ticultural progress  in  these  times  is  the  general  condemna- 
tion of  complicated  nostrums  or  composts.  Now,  three  soils 
complete  our  curriculum — peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould  ;  and  a 
great  many  dispense  even  with  the  latter.  These,  with  the 
addition  of  sand,  are  all  we  want.  Some  of  the  best  Continental 
as  well  as  English  growers  grow  their  Camellias  either  in  peat 
or  in  loam.  Some  declare  the  one  best ;  some  the  other  ; 
and  equally  good  plants  have  been  grown,  and  still  are  grown,  in 
both  ;  and  even  fine  Camellias  have  been  grown  hi  a  mixture 
of  both  ;  but  such  a  mixture  I  do  not  recomnaend.  The  best 
Camellia  soil  is  turfy  loam  full  of  fibre,  cut  only  about  2  or  3 
inches  thick,  broken  up  and  mixed  with  about  a  sixth  part  of 
sharp  silver  sand.  Camellias  root  in  this  rapidly,  and  form  wood 
and  leaves  and  flowers  of  surpassing  health  and  beauty.  Peat 
of  the  same  turfy  character  a7iswors  equally  well,  and,  there- 
fore, I  see  no  good  in  mixing  the  two  together.  As  for 
cow-dung — fresh  or  rotten — and  all  other  stimulants,  don't 
use  them.  Camellias  like  rich  food  when  they  are  growing 
freely ;  give  it  to  them  daily  in  their  drink — house  sewage, 
manure-watei' — natural  and  artificial — from  the  drainage  of 
the  farm-yard  and  soap-suds  to  pigeon's  dung  and  guano- 
water.  Weak  and  often  should  be  the  rule,  though  Camellias 
will  bear  stronger  doses  of  manure-water  than  most  plants. 

A  border  from  2^  to  3  feet  deep  of  turfy  peat  or  loam,  with 
a  few  inch  bones  and  bits  of  charcoal,  and  resting  on  6  inches 
of  open  drainage,  suits  Camellias  well.  Even  for  top  di-ainage 
I  should  give  only  more  loam  and  turf.  The  drainage  may 
seem  excessive,  but  it  is  not.  Camellias  can  hardly  have  too 
much  water  given  them  when  growing  freely  ;  yet  stagnant 
water  ruins  the  plants,  and  causes  bud-dropping  instead  of 
promoting  their  opening  into  flower. 

In  planting,  the  roots  should  be  disentangled  as  much  as 
may  be  required  without  breaking  them,  and  the  soil  should 
Ije  made  as  firm  around  them  as  can  be  done  with  the  hand. 
The  more  the  balls  are  matted,  the  firmer  must  the  earth  be 
made,  else  the  roots  may  fail  to  get  hold  of  the  fresh  earth. 
Water  thoroughly  after  planting,  to  consolidate  the  earth,  and 
settle  the  roots  into  their  new  home.  During  the  growing 
season  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  air  too  moist.  Send  a 
deluge  over  the  plants  two  or  three  times  a  day  by  means  of 
an  engine  hose.  This  will  encourage  growth,  promote 
strength,  and  ensure  cleanliness.  After  the  growth  is 
matured,  the  plants  cannot  be  ke]it  too  cool  throughout  the 
summer.  If  unroofed,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
any  sudden  rise  of  temperature  when  the  glass  is  put  on  in  the 
autnmii.  Any  sudden  change  is  apt  to  loosen  the  flower-buds, 
and  once  this  is  done,  no  powei'  or  skill  can  tighten  them  again. 

As  to  varieties,  it  is  almost  invidious  to  pick  and  choose 
among  Camellias.  Jubilee  is,  however,  my  favourite  for 
beauty,  and  Pergia  for  forming  a  tree  or  covering  a  wall  with 
the  utmost  despatch.  It  also  bears  a  noble  flower.  The  Double 
White,  Fimbriata,  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
Bealii,  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  Cup  of  Beauty,  De  la  Heine, 
Double  Bed,  Elegans,  Chandleri,  I'ormosa,  Tricolor,  and 
Fulgens  are  a  few,  at  once  beautiful  and  cheap.  There  are  an 
immense  number  of  newer  kinds,  some  of  them  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  these,  but  the  above  will  disappoint  no  one,  and 
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those  who  intend  to  purchase  novelties  or  to  invest  largely  in 
Camellias  should  first  of  all  visit  some  of  the  largest  nurseries 
now  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  In  cases  in  which  this 
cannot  lie  done,  I  will  add  a  few  more  names,  mostly  of  old 
varieties,  but  of  such  as  are  good  and  cheap,  viz. :  Augustina 
superba,  Aurora,  Comtessa  Lavinia  Maggi,  Bonomiana, 
Jenny  Lind,  Imljricata,  Mutalulis,  Monarch,  Mathotiana, 
Rubens,  Valtevaredo,  Triumphans,  Saccoi  nova.  C'andidissima, 
Jeffersoni,  Leopold  I.,  De  la  Reine  (red),  Elegans  Oliandleri, 
Napoleon  III.,  Prince  Albert,  Perfecta,  Queen  of  England, 
Wilderi,  Princess  Marie,  Countess  of  Orkney,  and  Reticulata, 
(single  and  double).  D.  T.  Fisn. 


AYELWITSCHIA  MIRABILIS. 
This  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  that  curiosity-producing 
country,  "Western  Africa — though  as  yet  we  have  but  little 
knowledge  of  what  treasures  may  bo  locked  up  m  that  vast 
unexplored  teiTitory.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
"Welwitsch  on  the  plateau  of  the  Benguela  coast,  in  1.5"  40' 
south  latitude.  It  has  also  been  found  by  Mr.  Bains  in 
Damara  Land.  It  is  related  to  the  Coniferous  tribe,  and  bears 
clusters  of  cones  like  those  of  the  common  Larch.  The  leaves 
resemble    long,  broad    strips  of   leather,   and  are  composed 


to  produce  100  or  more  flowers.  The  individual  blossoms  are  3 
inches  across  ;  the  labellums  are  pare  sulphur  yellow,  while  the 
sepals  and  petals  appear  to  be  of  a  deep  yellow,  heavily  blotched  and 
barred  with  rich  purplish  or  brownish  crimson.  The  collector 
speaks  rapturonsly  of  the  beauty  of  a  spike  of  47  flowers  expanded  at 
his  side  while  writing.  Judging  by  one  of  the  specimens  received,  the 
species  forms  doubly  compound  spikes  when  very  luxuriant.  The 
blossoms  have  a  close  affinity  in  general  appearance  with  those  of 
Oncidium  splendidum  and  exhale  a  delightful  perfume  like  that  of 
Violets. — Beta. 

Daphne  indiea  rubra.— This  fine  old  Igreenhouse  and  conserva. 
tory  plant  blooms  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  its 
exquisite  fragrance  is  quite  delightful.  Daphnes  are  better  on  their 
own  roots  than  otherwise,  as  grafted  plants  are  short-lived.  When 
planted  out  I  have  had  this  fine  Daphne  cover  a  long  side 
wall  in  an  orangery,  where,  during  spring  and  early  summer, 
the  amount  of  trusses  cut  from  it  was  perfectly  marvellous,  and  the 
gentle  moist  heat  to  which  the  Orange  trees  were  treated  in  spring- 
suited  the  Daphne  admirably.  Those  who  intend  planting  out 
Daphnes  in  their  conservatories  must  bear  two  things  in  mind ;  the 
first  is  thorough  drainage,  and  very  little  space  must  be  allowed  for  the 
roots  to  run  in  ;  the  soil  to  be  used  should  consist  of  good,  rich,  tui'f  j' 
loam  and  peat,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  adding  to  this  a  small  portion  of  sand  and  a  little 
broken  lime  rubbish  ;  the  soil  should  be   made  firm.     These  remarks 
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entirely  of  strong  fibre,  not  unlike  uncombed  Hemp.  The 
roots,  which  descend  deep  into  the  sandy  soil,  form  when  dry 
quite  a  mass  of  stringy  fibre.  The  body  or  trunk  resembles  a 
gigantic  fungus  or  roughly  made  bench,  with  a  suture  crossing 
the  centre  somewhat  like  a  miniature  valley,  the  two  sides  of 
which  rise  slightly  to  the  margins,  where  the  growth  is  made. 
If  the  plant  could  be  got  in  quantity,  its  fibre  would  doubtless 
be  useful  for  cordage.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  present 
this  singular  plant  is  not  in  cultivation,  a  circumstance  doubt- 
less owing  to  its  not  being  a  plant  likely  to  meet  with  a  ready 
sale ;  and  to  our  botanic  gardens  having  given  up  the  iutro- 
duction  of  new  plants.  If  introduced  it  would  doubtless  grow 
freely  in  a  dry  and  moderately  warm  house.  One  cannot  but 
be  surprised  that  this  odd-looking  plant  should  ever  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  the  specific  name  "  Mirabilis."  Vegetable 
monster,  many  may  think,  would  have  suited  it  better. 

J.  CEorciiEH. 


Oncidium  tigrinum  (Llav) — This  magnificent  Orchid,  which 
is  the  long  sought  "  Flor  de  Muertos"  of  the  Mexicans,  has  at  last 
been  discovered  by  the  collector  of  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of 
York,  by  whom  magnificent  plants  of  it  have  been  recently  received.  In 
the  wild  state  it  usually  bears  from  10  or  15  to  50  flowers  on  branching 
spikes,  2  to  4  feet  long,  while  luxuriant  specimens  appear  sometimes 


will  apply  equally  well  to  Daphnes  grown  in  pots,  for  at  no  time,  or  in 
any  position,  should  the}'  be  allowed  much  pot  room  ;  neither  should 
the  drainage  be  suffered  to  get  out  of  order.  If  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  a  little  weak  artificial  manure  applied  occasionally  will  be 
found  very  advantageous. — Farmer. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Vanilla.— During  the  year  1S71,  17^  tons  of  Yanilla  were  exported  from 
Reunion,  and  we  are  told  that  *'  the  extravagant  prices  lately  obtained  for  this 
article  have  much  stimulated  the  cultivation,"  so  that  it  is  probable  much 
larger  (laantities  will  be  grown  and  exported  than  liitherto. 

Arpophyllum  giganteum. — This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  2  leet  long,  ana  are  borne  on  slender  pseudo-bulbs.  The  flowers  are  deep 
rosy  purple,  small,  but  densely  and  symmetrically  arranged  on  cylindrical 
spikes  from  12  to  14  inches  long.  When  well  grown  the  plants  flower  freely, 
and  form  objects  of  singular  beauty.  They  gi-ow  freely  in  fibrous  peat,  one- 
third  turfy  loam,  freely  interspersed  with  lumps  of  fresh  charcoal,  and  an 
abundance  of  crocks,    they  like  plenty  of  water  when  growing. 

Campanula  garganica.— This  pretty  dwarf  species,  with  its  liluish-purple 
flowers  and  tinted  white  centres,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  charming  object  culti- 
vated in  pots  in  a  cool  conservatory.  I  find  that  if  planted  in  good  soil  in  32  or 
24-siied  pots,  the  plants  will  do  well  for  two  or  three  years  without  the 
necessity  for  being  repotted.  Atingled  with  pots  of  the  early  white  Roman 
Hyacinth  and  other  spring-blooming  'plants,  this  attractive  dwarf  hardy 
Campanula  supplies  a  hue  of  colour  I  should  not  otherwise  possess,  and,  as  it 
is  a  continuous  bloomer,  the  dense  mass  of  flowers  which  it  affords  lasts  for  a 
considerable  time.— R.  D. 
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ROMAN  HORTICULTURE. 
The  pai-tioular  processes  followed  by  the  ancients,  or,  not  to 
go  further  into  antiquity,  l)y  the  Romans,  wlionat  work  in  the 
orchard,  the  vineyard,  or  the  liitchcn  garden,  of  course  were 
very  simple.  The  former  are  detailed  at  length  by  Columella, 
and  are  noticed,  more  or  less  copiously,  by  Pliny  and  Virgil ; 
but  concerning  garden  operations  they  have  very  little  to  say. 
The  most  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Vine  was  that  of  its  being  usually  led  into  a  tree, 
an  Elm  having  the  preference,  so  that  allusions  to  the  "  mar- 
riage" of  the  two  become  frecjuent  in  the  classical  poets  ;  while 
the  Plane,  which  was  never  so  employed,  received  the  name  of 
Coelebs,  or  "  the  bachelor."  Digging,  raking,  seed  sowing, 
clipping,  must  needs  be  much  the  same  everywhere  ;  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  the  fine  arts  department  of  horticulture — 
budding,  grafting,  inarching,  pruning,  training  (as  practised 
with  wall-fruit  trees),  forcing,  and  so  on,  that  there  can  be 
much  to  distinguish  the  practice  of  nations  ;  and  these  were 
precisely  the  horticultural  exercises  in  which  the  Romans  did 
not  shine,  partly  because  of  their  want  of  physiological  know- 
ledge, partly  because  their  fine  climate  anticipated  so  many  of 
the  exigencies  felt  in  the  north.  The  lovely  climates  of  the 
edges  of  most  of  the  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean 
rendered  horticulture,  1,800  years  ago,  the  same  as  now,  in 
those  parts,  in  many  respects  a  sinecure ;  and  the  same,  no 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  chief  explanations  of  the  fact  that  horti- 
culture as  an  art  invariably  makes  more  progress  where  the 
skies  and  the  atmosphere  are  ungenial  than  where  benignant. 
Under  the  influence  of  kindly  ones  nature  does  so  much  of 
her  own  accord  that  the  gardener  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
artificial  aids,  even  if  he  thinks  of  them.  When  speaking  of 
Rome,  and  more  particularly  of  Italj',  as  a  seat  of  delightful 
climate  for  the  horticulturist,  and  one  that  is  less  of  a  stimulus 
to  his  ingenuity  than  England — the  Western  side  alone  is  to 
be  understood.  The  provinces  next  the  Adriatic  are  very  dif- 
ferent, since  they  lie  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  from  the  north- 
east, without  a  ridge  of  Apennines  to  protect  them.  The  Italy 
of  history  and  the  Italy  of  invalids  consists  almost  wholly  of 
the  western  side,  where,  too,  we  must  look  for  its  celebi-ated 
cities — Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Salerno.  We 
may  understand  the  matter  quite  well  from  the  condition  of 
things  in  different  parts  of  England.  Compare,  for  instance, 
Lancashire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  or  the  gardens  in  the 
suburbs  of  Manchester,  where  the  Arbutus  and  the  Bay  tree 
get  cruelly  put  to  death  before  they  can  attain  the  height  of  a 
man,  with  the  southern  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
where  the  Myi'tle  and  the  Eucalyptus  stand  the  winter  un- 
scathed. After  all,  it  is  better  for  the  spirit  of  a  true  gar- 
dener that  he  should  live  where  nature  has  to  be  conciliated 
than  in  a  region  where  he  has  only  to  accept  and  enjoy  indo- 
lently. Bananas  that  in  India  come  of  themselves  may  be 
good,  but  Grapes  and  Peaches  that  have  to  be  enticed  arc  the 
real  benefactors. 

Another  thing  tended  to  the  depression  of  horticulture  as 
au  art  with  the  ancient  Romans.  The  national  taste  lay  in  the 
excitement  of  great  victories  and  grand  spectacles,  like  those 
of  the  Circuses.  The  fancy  was  not  for  the  sweet  and  peaceful 
pleasures  of  the  garden,  since  these  consist,  in  reality,  of 
thoughtful  and  scientific  work.  A  garden  rightly  used  is 
to  a  horticulturist  what  his  "  study  "  is  to  a  literary  man, 
— a  place  which  implies  the  calling  forth  of  the  best 
features  of  things,  watching,  waiting,  and  experimenting. 
Pleasures  like  these,  so  alien  to  warfare  and  uproar,  the 
Romans  did  not  care  for,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  liked 
well  enough  the  idea  of  rural  retirement,  and  to  be  quiet  at  a 
country  seat  where  there  was  nothing  to  do.  But  the  calm  of 
an  artificial  and  unsuggestive  garden  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  inspiring  tranquillity  of  one  to  which  a  man  resorts 
because  full  of  plants  that  he  loves  and  lives  with.  '  The 
capacity  for  this  description  of  plant-love  was  precisely  that 
in  which  the  Roman  failed.  He  was  not  to  blame ;  the  spirit 
of  his  age  denied  it  him,  but  he  was  none  the  less  the  loser. 
The  Roman  did  not  understand,  as  every  gardener  worth  the 
ennobling  title  does  now-a-days,  that  a  garden  is  a  labora- 
tory, like  a  chemist's ;  the  test  tubes,  the  re-agents,  the 
laws  of  affinity,  all  beautifully  existent  in  it  in  principle,  sources 
of  the  most  admirable  knowledge,  donors  of  the  most  exquisite 


delights,  and  all  at  the  same  time  higher  in  quality  exactly 
in  the  degree  that  distinguishes  between  inanimate  things  and 
living  ones.  Mere  care  for  a  garden  as  a  place  for  idleness 
and  the  display  of  colours,  and  where  thought  and  enterprise 
are  to  be  laid  aside,  may  be  excusable,  and  even  amiable,  but 
can  never  become  enviable,  and  is  always  liable  to  degenerate 
into  the  spirit  that  takes  vacant  fops  and  mmchig  flirts  to  the 
flower-show,  where  they  stoop  to  smell  the  "  green  rose,"  and 
declare  its  perfume  "  heavenly." 

The  Romans  again  were  too  deeply  enamoured  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence ;  they  preferred  splendid  buildings  to  the 
fairy-land  of  a  delicate  garden  ;  they  were,  moreover,  au 
impatient  people,  demanding  rapid  realisation  of  their  desires  ; 
and  as  an  arch  of  triumph,  a  colonnade,  or  a  temple  could  be 
seen  to  grow  to  its  full  height,  as  it  were,  more  rapidly  than  a 
garden,  which  attains  perfection  only  by  slow  degrees,  horti- 
culture was  left  to  the  simple  purveyor  of  commodities.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  garden,  as  every  true  gardener  knows,  for 
teaching  patience.  In  the  garden  our  hopes  and  wishes  have 
to  lie  like  a  chi'ysalis,  biding  their  time  ;  the  wings  and 
plumage  are  forming,  nevertheless,  all  the  while,  and  by-and- 
by  see  how  beautifully  Psyche  comes  forth  !  What  we  have 
said  of  course  applies  most  especially  to  Roman  horticulture 
in  reference  to  flowers  and  ornamental  plants.  But  it  bears 
directly  also  upon  horticulture  in  the  general  sense,  and  very 
suggestive  is  it  to  ponder  for  a  moment  on  the  incuriousness 
of  an  old  Roman  gardener  as  contrasted  with  the  untiring  and 
multiform  zeal  of  an  English  one,  say  even  in  the  single 
matter  of  obtaining  superior  sorts  by  hybridization  or  cross- 
breeding. The  fine  climate  of  Italy  and  the  beauty  of  its 
spontaneous  productions  no  doubt  account  at  the  same  time 
for  the  ruling  indifference  as  to  exotic  plants,  excepting  trees 
of  great  usefulness.  These  would  seem  to  have  sufficed  for 
satisfaction  of  heart,  and  no  doubt  there  was  many  an  echo 
heard  to  the  patriotic  verse  in  the  second  Georgic  ;  "  yet 
neither  the  forests  of  Media,  that  richest  of  countries,  nor 
lovely  Ganges,  nor  Hermusthat  'rolls  down  its  golden  sands,' 
laiidibnc  If  ill  lie  rertent.  can  vie  with  Italy  in  desert  of  praise." 

But  if  they  needed  no  hot-beds  or  "frames,"  and  were 
liberally  provided  for  by  nature,  still,  from  certain  allusions 
in  Martial,  it  would  seem  that  the  Roman  gardeners  had 
notions  as  to  the  art  of  "  forcing."  There  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  was  very  fond  of 
Cucumbers,  had  a  supply  throughout  the  year,  obtained  by 
means  of  moveable  stoves,  which  contained  boxes  for  the 
plants,  and  allowed  of  being  wheeled  out-of-doors  during  fair 
weather  and  while  the  sun  was  shining.  These  stoves  were 
called  "specularia,"  from  being  fitted  with  slabs  of  talc,  "lapis 
specularis,"  the  material  employed  for  windows  before  the 
invention  of  glass,  and  possibly  served  well  enough  for  the 
purpose  mentioned;  but  they  would  never  allow  of  the  forcing 
of  Peaches  and  Grapes,  which  certain  writers  have  imagined 
to  have  been  practised.  Anything  special  that  may  have  been 
accomplished  in  regard  to  Grapes  would  seem  to  have  con- 
sisted not  in  obtaining  an  eudij  crop,  such  as  would  now  be 
understood  by  forcing,  but  in  securing  a  late  one.  This  would 
be  effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  early  or  first  flood  of 
bloom,  and  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  the  development 
of  a  second ;  and  if  the  plants  were  kept  in  a  building  that 
could  be  warmed  when  necessary,  we  can  quite  understand 
not  only  how  Grapes  could  be  obtained  in  winter,  and  the 
"  Roses  "  which  the  poet  alludes  to,  but  his  playful  hit  at  his 
friend's  domestic  arrangements,  when  he  says  he  would  rather 
be  the  guest  of  the  fruit  trees  than  of  the  owner,  so  much 
more  comfortable  was  their  lodging  !  Leo  Grixdon. 


Mammoth  Bea-Weed. — While  Professor  Agassiz  was  on  his 
scientific  expedition  to  South  America  this  season,  he  found  among 
other  curiosities  near  Patagonia  a  gigantic  sea-weed,  the  largest 
known,  in  fact  the  longest  growth  made  in  the  vegetable  world. 
This  Alga  grows  along  the  coast  in  from  six  to  twenty  fathoms  of 
water  in  vast  beds,  and  so  compact  that  mariners  avoid  them  for  fear 
of  an  inextricable  entanglement.  The  stems  are  of  immense  growth, 
some  of  them  reaching  the  enormous  length  of  1,000  feet.  The 
"  Hassler  "  passed  patches  of  the  Alga  in  open  water,  and  the  party 
saw  large  sea  lions  lying  upon  the  weeds. 
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THE  GOAT  MOTH. 
(cossus  ligniperda). 
One  day  last  autumn  we  observed  two  or  three  people  gathered 
round  a  tree  in  Ladbroke  Grove,  Notting-hill,  and  had  the 
curiosity  to  enquire  what  was  the  matter,  when  we  were 
gravely  informed  that  the  tree  was  inhaljited  by  venomous 
caterpillars.  We  knew  the  tree  well.  It  is  a  Poplar,  which 
has  for  j-ears  past  been  tenanted  by  a  colony  of  caterpillars  of 
the  goat  moth.  It  is  literally  riddled  by  their  galleries ;  in 
some  places  a  wet,  offensive  exudation  of  rotten  sawdust  and 
putrescent-looking  stuff  issues  from  holes  in  the  bark  ;  and 
here  and  there  large  pieces  of  bark  have  given  way,  revealing 
the  gaping  ravages  within. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  flatter  than  usual,  the  texture 
is  the  shining  skin  characteristic  of  maggots ;  but  its  chief 
distinction  is  that  its  upper  surface  is  unifoi'm  red,  passing 
into  flesh  colour  or  whitish  or  yellowish  on  the  under  side. 
The  red  is  paler  in  the  younger  examples  ;  at  first  rose-red, 
then  lip-red,  then  a  slight  dingiuess  comes  in,  and  we  Iiave  it 
Indian  red ;  from  that  it  goes  to  Venetian  red,  and  finally, 
when  the  insect  is  full  grown,  it  attains  a  deep  tawny  port  or 
claret  hue.  Lastly,  when  about  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state, 
the  blush  fades  away  from 
its  countenance,  audit  turns 
into  a  kind  of  unhealthj-- 
looking  yellow.  The  head 
and  a  bilobed  mark  (lobes 
pointing  backwards)  on  the 
segment  behind  it  are  black. 
It  takes  three  years  to  attain 
maturity,  and  lies  in  the  pupa 
state  for  another  year,  so 
that  the  natural  term  of  the 
life  of  the  insect  is  four 
years.  It  feeds  on  the  solid 
and  sound  wood  of  various 
kinds  of  trees,  prefen-ing  the 
different  kinds  of  Willow 
and  Poplar,  and  next  to 
them  the  Elm,  Ijut  it  by  no 
means  restricts  itself  to 
them.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Lime,  the  Alder,  Beech, 
Walnut,  and  different  fruit 
trees,  and  it  has  even  been 
met  with  in  the  hardest  of 
all  our  woods,  the  Oak.  It 
is  curious  that  in  different 
countries  it  seems  to  give  a 
preference    not    always     to 

the  same  trees.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  is 
especially  the  Elm  that  suffers.  It  has  done  immense  damage 
there  to  that  tree.  Here,  the  Elm  is  comparatively  seldom 
attacked  ;  it  is  the  Willow  and  Poplar  that  are  first 
favourites.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  same  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  called  the  Wcidenbohrer  or  Willow-borer.  The 
mischief  which  this  caterpillar  does  is  not  merely  the  eating 
away  of  the  solid  part  of  the  timber;  that  in  itself  may  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent  without  destroymg  the  life  of  the 
tree.  Its  lite  resides  only  in  the  outer  circle  of  cambium,  or 
at  most  in  it  and  the  sap-conveying  tubes  forming  the  outer 
circles  of  timber ;  the  inner  wood  is  dead  matter,  and  might 
all  be  removed  without  other  bad  consequences  than  the 
deprivation  of  support.  Of  course,  without  the  support,  and 
the  continuous  support,  of  the  inner  wood  a  tree  could  not 
lone  stand.  It  would  be  broken  over  by  the  wind,  and  when 
onl}-  part  has  been  removed,  it  is  at  that  weak  jwrt  that  the 
fracture  takes  place.  But  the  goat  moth  caterpillar  not 
only  removes  much  of  the  substance  of  the  inner  timber,  but 
begins  by  removing  the  cambium  or  living  part,  and  moreover, 
damages  what  it  leaves,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  general  rotten- 
ness and  deca}'. 

It  is  common  all  round  London,  and  trees  affected  by  it 
may  easily  be  detected  by  the  disagreeable  scent  infused  into 
them  by  this  destructive  cateqnllar,     v\r„  i,„.-„  „„*  „„f;,.„,i  ;<■ 


Goal  Moth  and  Caterpillar  (natural  size). 


We  have  not  noticed  it 


in  Kensington  Gardens  or  Hyde  Park,  but  it  is  in  Battersea 
Park,  in  Kensal  Green,  in  Holland  Park,  and  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  gardens,  as  well  as  in  various  squares  and  boule- 
varded  streets. 

It  is  the  insect  which  Lyonnet  made  the  subject  of  his 
celebrated  anatomical  researches  in  that  class  of  animals,  and 
he  could  not  have  found  one  bettor  adapted  for  his  purpose. 
It  is  the  largest  European  caterpillar,  and  nothing  but  a 
giant  among  caterpillars  could  have  enabled  him  to  dissect, 
reckon,  figure,  and  describe  as  he  did  4,061  muscles  in  its 
frame. 

As  soon  as  it  is  hatched  the  caterpillar  begins  to  feed  on  the 
inner  and  tender  part  of  the  bark  and  cambium  ;  it  then  passes 
on  to  the  liber,  beyond  which  in  its  first  year  it  does  not  go.  In 
the  second  year  it  goes  deeper,  but  still  confines  itself  to  the 
soft  outer  layer  of  wood.  The  third  year  it  has  become  so 
strong  and  powerful  that  it  now  pushes  its  way  even  into  the 
heart  of  the  tree.  It  arrives  at  its  full  size  in  summer,  when 
it  usually  makes  itself  a  cocoon  of  the  sawdust  or  debris 
glued  together  by  silken  matter  ;  this  cocoon  is  usually  built 
in  one  of  its  galleries  close  to  a  sufficient  opening.  Sometime  s, 
however,  the  caterpillar  comes  out  of  the  tree  and  makes  its 
cocoon  in  crevices  in  the  stem  near  the  root  of  the  tree,  or 
in  the   earth  at   its   base,   perhaps  at    times   even  at    some 

distance  from  the  tree.  The 
inside  of  the  cocoon  is 
smooth  and  comfortable,  the 
outside  rough.  The  pupa 
is  brown,  and,  like  its  ally 
the  leopard  moth,  has  a 
series  of  teeth  or  spines  on 
the  margin  of  the  back  of 
the  abdominal  segments, 
which  enable  it  to  shift  its 
position  when  the  time  to 
make  its  way  out  of  the 
cocoon  arrives.  The  empty 
open  pupa  is  visually  left 
sticking  half  out  of  the 
cocoon. 

The  moth  comes  out  be- 
tween the  latter  part  of 
June  and  the  end  of  July. 
It  is  of  a  brown  and 
smoke  colour,  marbled 
with  white.  The  antennas 
are  pectinate,  both  in  the 
male  and  female.  We  have 
already,  under  the  head  of 
"  Zauzera,"  mentioned  the 
poculiarity  that  its  mouth  is 
unprovided  with  tongue  or 
means  of  feeding.  The  female  is  very  fruitful,  as  many 
as  1,000  eggs  having  been  counted  in  one  individual;  and 
it  is  reckoned  that  the  usual  numljcr  of  eggs  laid  is,  on  an 
average,  700  for  each  female.  They  are  deposited  in  the  bark, 
near  the  base  of  the  tree,  by  means  of  a  strong,  hard,  tubular 
ovipositor.  The  eggs  are  smoke-coloured  or  dirty  white,  rather 
large ;  biit  not  so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  size  of  the  insect. 

The  habit  of  the  moth  is  to  rest  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
from  which  it  has  emerged,  or  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  with  its 
wings  folded  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  It  never  goes  up  among 
the  branches,  but  rests  on  the  stem  near  the  bottom,  so  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  catch  ic  when  the  eye  is  once  habituated  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  bark  on  which  it  rests — not  so  easy  a 
task  as,  from  its  large  size,  might  be  thought ;  for  the  colour 
and  marbling  of  the  insect  are  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  those 
of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  that  an  uneducated  eye  is  almost  sure 
to  pass  it  over.  It  deposits  its  eggs  equally  low  down  on  the 
tree — so  low  that  a  mode  recommended  for  protecting  trees 
from  them  is  to  plaster  the  base  of  the  tree,  at  the  proper  time 
(June  to  September),  with  a  thick  coating  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  cow-dung,  which  the  ovipositor  of  the  female  cannot  pene- 
trate. The  remedy  recommended  liy  Boisduval  is  to  buy  up 
all  the  females  that  can  be  found  ;  a  shilling  apiece  would  set 
the  children  of  the   neighbourhood  to  work,  and  he  thinks  it 
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■worth  the  money.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  proper  precaution 
would  be  to  cut  dowu  every  tree  that  is  found  to  be  seriously 
attacked.  There  is  no  getting  at  the  caterpillars  in  the 
galleries,  although  poking  them  with  pointed  wires  and  blow- 
ing tobacco  smoke  in  upon  them  have  been  proposed  as  a 
means  of  doing  so. 

Their  work  is  easily  recognised  from  the  size  andjiroximity 
of  the  galleries  they  make.  The  injury  they  do  is  often  very 
great ;  and,  unfortunately,  after  a  tree  has  once  been  attacked 
by  the  Coccus,  it  never  recovers,  although  it  may  languish, 
spreading  infection  all  around  for  a  long  series  of  years.  AV'hen 
at  last  cut  down,  the  timber  is  so  bored  and  damaged  as  to  be 
tit  for  nothing  but  firewood.  This  species  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  There  arc  five  allied  species  in  North 
America,  and  also  species  in  India.  A.  M. 


INSECTS  THAT  INFEST  OllCHIDS. 
Most  plants  arc  subject  to  insect  pests,  although  it  is  not 
often  that  they  do  any  serious  damage,  that  is,  if  ordinary 
precautious  arc  taken  by  the  cultivator  or  his  assistants  to 
prevent  injury.  Thrips  is  one  of  the  worst,  especially  if  the 
temperature  of  the  house  is  excessive  and  the  atmosphere 
diy ;  but  in  the  houses  devoted  to  cool  Orchids  this  ought 
never  to  Ijc  the  case.  The  cool,  moist  atmosphere  of  the 
Odontoglossum  house  is  not  the  most  favourable  for  insect 
life.  Red  spider  sometimes,  though  rarely,  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  a  di-y  corner,  and  if  there  is  a  yellow  thrips  in  the 
house  it  is  almost  certain  to  commence  operations  on  the  juicy 
foliage  of  Cypripedium  Schlimmi.  The  yellow  fly,  so  common 
in  Orchid  houses,  will  infest  the  flower-spikes  of  Odontoglots 
and  Calanthes,  but  two  or  three  moderately  strong  doses  of 
tobacco  smoke  will  clear  them  out.  Tobacco  rag,  ;'.  c,  the  old 
coverings  of  the  rollers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "  twist," 
is  far  preferable  to  the  vile  rubbish  sold  as  tobacco  paper,  and 
the  chances  of  burning  are  considerably  reduced  by  its  use. 
In  smoking  Odontoglossiims  great  care  must  be  taken,  or 
the  smoke  will  do  serious  damage.  They  should  never  be 
subjected  to  smoking  if  in  the  least  degree  shrivelled  by  a  hot 
and  dry  atmosphere.  Mr.  Culley,  who  has  charge  of  the 
well  known  collection  of  "  Cool  "  Orchids  at  Feruiehurst,  never 
hesitates  to  smoke  his  Odontoglots,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  then'  bulbs  and  foliage  are  fresh  and  plump,  in 
which  condition  it  rarely  harms  them,  though  Mr.  Bateman, 
whose  name  in  connection  with  Orchids  is  well-known,  strongly 
objected  to  the  use  of  tobacco  smoke  in  the  Odontoglossum 
liouses. 

Orchids  grown  in  cool  houses  rarely  suffer  from  the  small 
white  and  brown  scales  which  make  such  sad  havoc  among 
Aerides  and  Vandas  ;  still,  if  they  should  put  in  an  appearance, 
it  will  most  likely  be  in  the  warm  end  among  the  Cattleyas 
and  Trichopilias.  If  the  plants  are  regidarly  sjionged  over 
with  tepid  water,  and  ke])t  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  they  are  not 
near  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insect  pests  as  they  otherwise 
would  be,  and  the  plants  look  all  the  Ijetter  for  the  trouble. 

Some  insecticides  are  very  effective  in  the  destruction  of  thrips 
and  green  fly ;  we  have  used  "  Fowler's  "  with  success  and 
also  "  Frettingham's."  Messrs.  Parr  &  Atherton,  of  Notting- 
ham, have  registered  an  effective  contrivance  for  applying  the 
latter  kind  in  the  form  of  fine  spray,  and  by  the  use  of  this 
invention  a  little  of  the  com]iound  is  made  to  go  a  long  way. 
and  it  forces  it  in  among  flower-buds  of  the  most  delicate 
description  without  injuring  them  in  the  slightest  degree. 
This  latter  is  very  useful  when  but  a  few  individual  plants  are 
affected,  but  when  a  large  quantity  of  good-sized  specimens 
has  to  be  cleaned  there  is  no  better  contrivaucc  than  the 
water-barrow  we  have  figured.  This  can  be  haU  filled  with 
any  useful  insecticide  and  then  the  plants  may  be  entu-ely 
immersed  so  as  to  ensure  the  death  of  every  insect  with  which 
it  may  be  infested,  or  the  jilants  may  be  held  partly  in  the 
liquid  and  syringed  thoroughly  without  any  of  the  compound 
being  wasted.  Anyone  who  once  possessed  this  useful  con- 
trivance would  never  care  to  be  without  it.  I  would  caution 
the  unwary  cultivator  against  the  use  of  methylated  spirits 
for  clearing  Orchids  of  white  and  brown  scale.  It  kills  scale 
without  a  doubt,  but  seriously  disfigures  the  foliage  operated 
on,  more  especially  if  it  gets  caught  by  the  sun's  rays  soon 


after  it  is  applied.  The  following  are  well-known  methods 
of  capturing  and  destroying  insects  that  infest  Orchids 
generally. 

For  Cockroaches  and  crickets,  place  bell  glasses,  bottles, 
smooth  or  glazed  pans,  so  that  the  sides  are  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion, and  fill  them  with  treacle  and  water,  in  which  the  insects 
drown  themselves.  Woodlice  may  be  destroyed  by  placing  Pota- 
toes cut  in  halves  about  the  plants,  which  should  be  examined 
every  day  till  they  disappear.  Green-fly  may  be  killed  by 
smoking,  but  it  must  be  ilone  very  carefully  with  good  tobacco 
paper,  or  the  leaves  of  some  will  suffer.  If  to  1  lb.  of  tobacco 
l)aper,  1  oz.  of  saltpetre  be  dis.solved  in  water  by  boiling  it  in  a 
small  pan,  and  sprinkled  over  the  paper,  or  the  pajjer  soaked 
in  it,  it  doubles  the  strength  of  the  paper  without  much  in- 
creasing the  risk  of  burnuig,  still  only  half  the  quantity  must 
be  used,  and  if  a  certain  weight  be  not  strong  enough  for  a  house, 
it  may  be  gradually  increased.  Three  smokings  on  successive 
nights  will  kill  thrips;  or  for  either  thrips  or  spiders,  if  the 
plants  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  1  oz.  of  bitter  aloes  and 
1  oz.  of  tobacco  to  a  gallon  of  water,  it  is  safer  than  mixtures 
containing  soft  soap  or  turpentine,  which  are  apt  to  burn  the 
plants  or  spoil  the  leaves  if  it  gets  in  the  crowns.  Tobacco 
water  made  from  pure  tobacco  in  bond,  free  of  duty,  may  be 
had  at  many  places,  and  at  the  nurseries  at  3s.  6d.  per  gallon. 
They  should  be  washed  immediately  on  its  appearance,  and  the 
plants  examined  a  time  or  two  about  once  a  week  after,  and  if 
done  as  soon  as  seen,  and  not  allowed  to  spread,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  clean.  Ants  may  l^e  destroyed  by 
a  few  fresh,  unpicked  bones  being  placed  for  them,  or  sponges 
wetted  and  filled  with  sugar,  or  treacle  in  bottles  or  pans. 
Slugs  may  be  collected  by  a  little  bran  placed  under  some  Cab- 
bage leaves,  or  pieces  of  bark  with  the  hollow  side  down,  which 
is  also  a  good  trap  for  woodlice.  P.  AV.  B. 


Mining  Rose  Insect.— It  has,  uo  doubt,  been  observed  by 
many  that  in  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  Rose  tree  on  then  upper  sur- 
faces are  very  often  marked  in  various  directions  with  broad  brown 
lines,  having  a  narrow  black  one  running  down  the  middle.  This 
curious  appearance  is  caused  by  the  small  caterpillar  of  a  minute 
moth  (Microsetia  (Tinea)  ruficapitella)  which  feeds  inside  of  the  leaf. 
When  full  grown,  the  caterpillar  is  nearly  two  lines  long,  of  a  yellow 
orange  colour,  with  a  brown  mai'k  down  the  back,  the  head  very  flat 
and  sharp,  and  light  chocolate.  The  brown  mark  on  the  leaf  is  caused 
by  the  epidermis  drying,  from  the  insect  having  eaten  the  paren. 
chyma,  or  substance  of  the  leaf  beneath  ;  the  black  one  by  its  egesta, 
which,  during  its  young  state,  entirely  stop  up  the  mine.  When  fall 
grown,  which  is  about  the  24th  of  October,  it  eats  out  of  the  leaf,  and 
crawls  down  the  branches  and  stem,  until  it  has  found  a  convenient 
place  to  fix  its  cocoon.  This  is  the  only  time  when  it  finds  it  neces. 
sary  to  make  use  of  its  legs,  which  seldom  exceeds  an  hour,  sometimes 
less.  The  cocoon  is  very  flat,  and  at  first  of  a  pure  white,  which  is 
changed  by  the  first  shower  of  rain  to  light  orange  ;  it  afterwards 
becomes  of  a  deep  brown,  so  nearly  resembUug  the  bark  of  the  Rose 
tree  as  only  to  be  distinguished  by  a  practised  eye.  This  change 
takes  place  very  rapidly.  When  kept  dry,  the  cocoon  remains  per- 
fectly white,'and  produces  the  moth  at  the  usual  time,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  been  saturated  with  water.  The  pupa  is  light  brown,  of 
an  oval  shape,  about  a  line  long,  and  half  that  in  breadth,  and  the 
perfect  moth  appears  about  the  12th  of  May.  The  moth  is  the  red- 
headed pigmy  (Tinea  ruficapitella,  of  Haworth) .  The  upper  wings 
are  gold  colom'ed,  with  the  apex  purple,  the  head  ferruginous,  the 
expansion  of  the  ^vings  2'}  lines. — Q. 


Scale  Insects. — Kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the  scale  of  whicli  I  send  sped 
mens. — P.  C.  [The  scale  sent  is  the  Mussel  scale  (Aspidiotus  concbiformis),  and 
unusually  numerous.  We  have  seldom  seen  so  bad  a  case.  Where  tbcy  are  not 
numeroiis,  brusbinir  tbcm  oft'  with  a  bard  nail-l>rush  is  recommended,  but  here 
such  a  remedy  would  be  useless.  It  is  a  case  for  strong  measures,  and  we  would 
recommend  you  to  paint  the  whole  affected  bi-anches  with  quick-lime.  You 
must,  however,  take  care  to  proceed  with  caution,  or  you  may  inim'e  the  trees. 
—A.  JI. 

Bruised  Laurel-leaves  a  Cure  for  Aphis.— H  the  infested  plant  is  small, 
take  three  or  four  Laurel  leaves,  beat  them  all  over  \vith  a  hammer,  so  as 
to  thoroughly  bruise  them  ;  then  place  them  rounder  under  the  plant  and  cover ; 
a  small  bell-glass  does  best.  Let  all  remain  closed  for  a  few  hours,  and  the 
aphides  will  bo  found  dead,  each  hanging  bj-  its  proboscis  only.  If  this  process 
is  repeated  within  a  day  or  two,  to  make  sure,  the  plant  will  be  perfectly  freed, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  not  airain  attacked.  Tliis  way  of  killing  aphides  may  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  dislike  tobacco  smoke  ;  all  danger  arising"  from  an  over- 
dose of  it  to  a  very  tender  plant  Is  avoided  ;  and  the  Laurel  is  so  generally  grown, 
it  must  be  almost  everywhere  at  hand  for  the  purpose. 
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HARDY  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
TUE    ENTIRE-LEAVED    NEPAUL    MAPLE    (ACER   OliLONGUJl). 

This,  iu  its  native  country,  forms  a  handsome  evergreen  tree 
20  feet  high,  with  a  loose  spreading  head,  and  long,  slender, 
smooth  glaucous  shoots  ;  but  iu  England  it  is  tender  and 
rec|uires  protection  iu  winter,  particularly  for  the  first  three 
or  four  winters  after  planting ;  and  although  it  may  after  that 
time  get  killed  down  to  the  ground  in  severe  winters,  it  will 


Pull-sized  leaf  of  Acer  oblonsmu. 

always  shoot  up  vigorously  the  following  spring,  particularly 
if  protected  at  the  base  by  a  layer  of  old  leaves,  and  fre- 
quentlj'  produces  during  the  following  summer  shoots  from 
4  to  5  feet  long,  which,  when  clothed  with  their  fine  Laurel- 
like leaves,  form  a  very  attractive  bush.  This  Maple  is  a 
native  of  the  lower  or  outer  mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Bhootan, 
where  it  forms  woods  at  elevations  of  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet. 
It  was  first  introduced  in  1824.  The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceo- 
late, taper  pointed,  quite  entire  on  the  edges,  rounded  at  the 
base,  thin  and  leathei-y  in  texture,  persistent,  and  set  on  rather 


long  slender  footstalks.  They  are  deep  glossy  green  above, 
very  glaucous  and  white  beneath,  and  are  quite  smooth  on  both 
surfaces.  The  flowers  are  small,  pale  yellow,  and  are  produced 
in  loose,  short,  terminal  compound  racemes,  in  February  and 
March.  The  fruit  or  keys  are  rather  small,  with  hairy  carpels, 
particularly  when  young,  and  short  smooth  wings,  a  little 
spreading.  The  synonyms  are  Acer  laurifolium,  nepalense, 
and  sempervircns.  The  length  of  a  full-sized  leaf  is  ti\  inches, 
including  the  foot-stalk,  which  is  li  inch  long,  and  the  breadth 
is  2x  inches. 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  SAP. 
I  FULLY  coucur  with  your  correspondent,  "  A.  M.,"  (sec  p.  160)  that 
the  discussion  of  this  topic  must  be  attended  with  useful  results  ;  and 
I  therefore  offer  a  few  further  remarks  in  reply  to  him,  and  in  ex. 
planatiou  of  the  points  upon  which  he  and  I  seem  to  differ  in  opinion. 
He  attaches  more  meaning  to  the  word  "  suction"  than  I  had  supposed 
when  writing  my  last  communication ;  but  I  confess  that  in  my 
judgment,  the  word  "  assimilation,"  which,  as  a  vital  process,  in. 
eludes  the  idea  of  suction  and  a  great  deal  more,  is  a  far  better 
word  to  employ  ;  because  it  conveys,  phj'siologically,  a  truer  con. 
ception  of  the  way  iu  which  nature  carries  on  her  work  iu  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Every  man  of  science  knows  that  the  vegetable 
processes  are  incorporated  with  the  animal,  in  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
and  if  wo  study  the  latter  carefully,  we  find  that  in  every  animal 
body  a  function  is  performed  strictly  analogous  to  the  circulation  of 
the  sap.  If  wo  regard,  as  indeed  we  may,  the  animal  stomach  as 
the  "  root,"  corresponding  with  that  of  the  plant,  we  find  that  the 
proper  function  of  that  organ  is  to  receive  the  ci'udo  materials  of 
food,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  and  to  convert  its  nutritive  elements 
into  "  chyle,"  which  is  simply  "  animal  sap,"  and  which,  by  means 
of  suitable  vessels,  is  conveyed  into  the  current  of  the  blood  to 
augment  the  permanent  stock  of  that  tissue-making  fluid.  Now, 
this  is  precisely  similar  to  what  we  find  in  the  vegetable  world ;  and 
to  pursue  the  analogy,  it  we  follow  the  course  of  this  "  animal  sap 
or  Ijlood,"  through  the  arterial  system  of  vessels  which  convey  it  to 
the  tissues  it  is  destined  to  repair  and  nourish  ;  we  come  to  a  system 
of  vessels  more  and  more  minute  until  we  reach  what  are  termed 
the  "  capillaries,"  vessels  so  minute  as  to  resemble  in  calibre  the 
merest  threads,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  unless  injected. 
Now,  do  we  find  here  anything  like  "  a  suctional  power"  iu 
operation  ?  I  think  not.  What  we  do  find  is  precisely  what  we  have 
in  the  leaves  and  tissues  of  the  plant — a  power  of  "  assimilation,"  a 
kind  of  digestive  process,  by  which,  through  the  mysterious  agency 
of  the  vital  principle,  the  sap  or  plant  food,  brought  up  by  the  vis  d 
ti'iyo,  described  in  my  former  letter,  comes  into  contact  with  the 
absorbent  vessels  of  the  vegetable  structures,  and  is,  by  their  action, 
obliged  to  yield  up  its  nutritive  qualities,  so  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds,  leaves,  and  other  plant  organs.  This  is  just  what 
goes  on  in  the  tissues  of  our  own  bodies,  and  though  the  process  is  a 
vital  one,  and,  therefore,  not  easily  comprehended,  I  think  your 
readers  will  agree  with  me  that  "  assimilation"  is  a  better  word  to 
use  than  "  suction,"  in  order  to  convey  the  precise  nature  of  the 
function  performed,  whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms. 
In  both  cases  the  food  is  conveyed  to  the  tissues,  and  in  both  an 
appetite,  if  I  may  use  the  tei-m,  exists  for  it,  and  if  "A.  M."  will 
kindly  substitute  "  assimilation"  or  "  absorption"  for  the  word 
"  suction,"  in  reference  to  that  appetite  ;  and  "  excretion"  or 
"  exudation"  in  lieu  of  "  pumping,"  in  reference  to  the  evaporative 
process  and  the  mode  of  ascent  of  the  sap,  his  views  and  mine  will 
be  found  to  correspond  pretty  closely.  But  I  repeat  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  vegetable  economy  that  exhibits  the  property  of 
expansion  and  contraction  involved  in  the  idea  of  "  pumping," 
and  such  as  we  do  find  in  the  animal  body,  represented  by 
that  wonderful  pump  termed  the  heart,  and  that  complex  system 
of  arteries  whose  systole  and  diastole  assist  so  efficiently  in 
propelling  the  current  of  the  blood.  From  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, it  is  clear  that  I  am  misunderstood  by  your  correspondent 
"  A.  M.,"  who  seems  to  think  that  I  regarded  the  process  by  which 
a  plant  is  nourished  as  mechauical,  whereas  I  only  applied  the  idea 
of  mechanism  to  the  mode  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  My  unwilling, 
ness  to  trespass  upon  your  space  prevented  me  from  offering,  at 
that  time,  the  fuller  theory  above  rudely  sketched  ;  but  I  hope  yet 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  aid,  in  some  degree,  in  clearing  up  the 
difficulties  which  beset  this  interesting  subject. 

I  may  remark  that  the  experiment  with  the  twig  mentioned 
by  "  A.  M."  does  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  my  theory  of  plant 
circulation  and  nourishment.  The  fact  of  the  colouring  matter 
finding  its  way  upward  iu  the  twig,  after  severation  from  the  plant, 
only  shows  what  we  know  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  all  plants,  that  the 
vital  power  is  not  destroyed  by  that  severation,  and  that  the  plant 
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functions  go  on,  only  perhaps  in  a  less  active  manner  than  ordinary, 
under  sacli  circuin.stiiucos.  If  this  wore  not  so,  the  trado  in 
"  cuttings"  would  not  bo  the  thriving  one  it  is.  In  the  animal 
kingdom  this  capacity  of  retaining  life  in  a  detached  member  i.s  at 
its  minimum  ;  it  increases  as  we  descend  to  the  lower  beings  of  the 
animal  scale;  and  when  we  come  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  wo  find 
this  remarkable  power  of  self-existeuce  in  sundered  parts  at  its 
maximum  degree  ;  so  much  so  that  in  many  instances  every  bud 
may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  plant,  capable  of  a  separate  existence 
when  detached  from  the  parent  stem.  Assuming  then  that  the 
severed  twig  is  placed  in  coloured  water,  it  is  evident  from  the 
experiment  referred  to  by  "  A.  M."  that  the  freshly. cut  stumj)  can 
perform  the  function  of  a  root,  not  quite  naturally,  however,  in  this 
case,  because  here  the  only  function  that  can  go  on — the  supply  of 
sap  being  cut  off — is  the  aljsorption  of  the  coloured  water,  by  capil. 
lary  attraction,  through  the  wounded  vessels  of  the  plant.  A  twig 
would  not  often  survive  long  under  such  circumstances ;  but  place  it 
in  soil,  or  in  other  favourable  conditions,  and  roots  will  spring  from 
the  stump,  and  the  formation  of  saji  will  be  resumed.  It  may  be 
said  that  capillary  action  would  not  explain  the  ascent  of  the  coloured 
fluid,  because  the  sap  being  cut  oif ,  there  is  a  stationary  condition  of 
the  sap  remaining  in  the  twig  after  separation  from  the  plant,  which 
would  prevent  such  action  from  taking  place.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  so  long  as  the  vital  principle  remains  in  the  twig 
circulation  must  go  on  in  its  tissues;  that  is,  it  there  is  any  fluid  to 
bo  circulated  and  within  reach.  Stop  all  circulation  and  the  twig 
must  die ;  but  place  it  in  water,  coloured  or  not,  and  circulation  will 
go  on,  because  the  vital  principle,  still  dwelling  in  the  tissues,  leaves, 
&c.,  the  latter  still  perform  their  functions  of  absorption,  secretion, 
and  evaporation,  and  this  wear  and  tear  necessitates  a  supply  of 
nourishment,  which  is  conveyed  upwards,  by  capillary  action  in  the 
first  instance,  and  subsequently,  if  the  twig  be  planted  and  struck, 
by  the  ordinary  action  of  the  newly-formed  roots.  "A.M."  asserts 
that  the  "  sap  "  must  continue  to  rise  in  the  severed  twig,  because 
the  coloured  liquid  rises  ;  but  how  can  this  be  assumed  when  there  is 
no  source  left  for  sap  to  come  from  ?  for  to  assume  that  sap  is  formed 
from  the  water,  in  the  absence  of  roots,  would  be  a  far-fetched  idea. 

To  make  my  meaning  quite  clear,  we  have,  I  may  say,  two 
distinct  mechanical  agencies  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  : — 1st.  The  mechanical  expansion,  due  to  the  exudation 
of  sap  from  root  action,  causing  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  the  larger 
vessels,  by  supplies  constantly  added  from  below.  2nd.  The 
mechanical  process,  familiarly  known  as  "  capillary  attraction," 
which  commences  at  the  points  where  the  former  agency  ceases  to 
operate,  and  which  is  limited  to  the  more  minute  vessels,  which 
convey  the  sap  directly  to  its  ultimate  points  d'lqypid,  where  the 
assimilating  function  is  effected.  If  this  capillary  attraction  be 
what  "  A.  M."  terms  suction,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  theory, 
for  this  peculiar  agency  has  long  since  been  descriljed  by  botanists 
as  a  cause  of  the  upward  sap  movement.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  large  evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  plants  mentioned 
by  "  A.  M.,"  and  agree  in  all  he  says  as  to  the  important 
purpose  which  this  function  fulfils ;  one  analogous  to  the  perspira- 
tory action  of  the  skin  of  animals — viz.,  an  outlet  for  the  waste 
matter  of  the  vegetable  economy.  I  do  not,  however,  see  in  this  func- 
tion of  the  leaves  anything  resembling  suction.  They  both  absorb 
and  excrete  like  the  animal  skin ;  and  upon  the  healthy  performance 
of  the  excreting  process  very  much  depends,  because  it  is  obvious 
that,  unless  there  is  a  free  transpiration  from  the  leaves,  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  must  bo  obstructed ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  its  due 
performance  systematically  empties  the  plant  vessels  through  which 
the  sap  must  ascend  mechanically,  as  explained  in  my  former  com- 
munication. No  doubt,  as  "A.  M."  remarks.  Nature's  processes  are 
very  complicated,  and  she  never  works  by  "  single  action."  In  plant 
action,  a  variety  of  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital  processes  are 
working  harmoniously  towards  a  common  purpose.  Human  thought 
and  experiment  may,  indeed,  attain  to  an  approximate  view  of  the 
truth  in  relation  to  the  facts  which  those  instruments  bring  within 
the  scope  of  our  intellectual  vision  ;  but  all  that  we  can  hope  for  in 
this  discussion  is  that  wo  may,  by  mutual  help,  endeavour  to  place 
those  facts  in  true  scientific  position  and  relationship,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  a  theoiy  that  will  harmonise  with  our  knowledge  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  requirements  of  scientific  observation. 

Dnhlin,  March  3,  1873.  RoBEiiT  SJ.  Cham.nev. 


CONIFER  AVENUES  AND  OLD  YEWS. 
I.N  making  an  avenue  of  Pines,  what  distance  apart  should  they  be 
planted,  i.  c,  whether  should  they  be  set  thickly  at  first,  or  placed  at 
the  intervals  at  which  they  are  to  remain  ?  The  latter  plan  would 
take  fewer  plants,  but  they  might  not  grow  so  well.  Also,  do  you 
know  any  way  of  arresting  decay  in  Yew  trees,  on  which  the  foliage 


is  becoming  brown  hero  and  there  ?     They  have  been  transplanted 

upwards  of  two  years,  and  have  hitherto  looked  very  healthy.  Some 
of  them  are  twenty  years  old.  J.  S.  G. 

Ti/roite. 

[In  making  an  avenue  of  Pines,  I  wish  your  correspondent  had 
been  a  little  more  explicit,  and  had  stated  what  variety  or  varieties 
he  proposed  to  plant,  and  what  length  and  breadth  he  projiosed  to 
make  his  avenue  ;  also  some  data  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and 
whether  the  situation  is  exposed  or  sheltered.  In  forming  an  avenue 
of  Pines,  supposing  such  free-growing  and  beautiful  varieties  as  the 
Picea  nobilis  or  Abies  Douglasii  are  to  be  used,  I  would  plant  about 
10  feet  apart,  if  the  soil  is  good  ;  much  will  also  depend  on  the  situa- 
tion, whether  sheltered  or  exposed,  and  whether  they  will  ever 
become  fully  developed.  If  all  conditions  are  favourable,  and  the 
avenue  is  of  moderate  proportions,  the  distance  just  indicated  will 
suit  very  well  for  the  larger  growing  species  of  Coniferous  trees. 
The  second  sized  species,  such  as  Abies  orientalis,  Cupressus  macro, 
carpa,  Abies  Pinsapo,  &c.,  may  be  planted  at  25  to  30  feet  asunder. 
As  to  whether  the  trees  are  to  bo  planted  thickly  at  first  or  placed 
at  the  intervals  at  which  they  are  to  remain,  I  would  advise  planting 
them  at  once  in  their  permanent  places,  and  filling  up  the  vacant 
spaces  with  common  trees  to  act  as  nurses  ;  or  if  ajipearanccs  require 
it,  plant  up  with  quick-growing  shrubs,  such  as  Portugal  Laurel  or 
common  Bay,  to  be  thinned  out  gradually  as  the  avenue  trees  fill 
up  the  ground.  As  regards  arresting  decay  in  Yew  trees  in  which 
the  foliage  is  becoming  brown  here  and  there,  I  have  frequently  seen 
Yew  trees  with  the  foliage  in  that  condition,  when  growing  in  poor, 
light,  gravelly  loam  on  a  dry  gravelly  subsoil.  In  this  case  the 
remedy  is  top-dressing  with  rich  compost ;  to  deepen  and  enrich  the 
soil ;  for  all,  or'nearly  all  coniferous  trees,  like  a  moderately  rich  soil 
to  grow  in,  either  naturally  or  made  so  artificially.  I  have  used 
tliousands  of  cart-loads  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  for  this  purpose, 
the  effects  of  which  were  visible  in  a  few  months  after  its  appli- 
cation, the  yellow  tinge  of  the  foliage  giving  place  to  a  fine  rich 
green.  Removing  the  soil  near  the  roots  and  replacing  it  with  a 
good  strong  loam,  in  which  the  Y'ew  tree  delights,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  and  be  more  permanent  in  its  effects  ;  but  this  is  a 
somewhat  expensive  process,  and  can  only  be  judiciously  recom- 
mended where  a  few  favourite  specimens  are  to  be  operated  on.  In 
strong  stiff  soils  imperfect  drainage  often  causes  Y'ew  trees  to  have 
an  unhealthy  appearance.  If  the  subsoil  is  formed  of  clay  or  other 
substance  very  retentive  of  moisture  and  not  thoroughly  drained,  or 
even  if  the  drainage  is  pretty  good,  if  the  pits  to  receive  the  trees 
when  being  transplanted  were  formed  in  wet  weather,  and  much 
tram]iled,  a  puddle  is  formed  which  will  effectually  hold  water,  and 
the  almost  unprecedeutedly  large  rainfall  of  last  season  would 
aggravate  the  evil  and  keep  up  a  supply  of  stagnant  water  around 
the  roots,  which  would  account  for  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the 
trees;  a  drain  carried  from  each  pit  would  remedy  this  defect. — 
AucHD.  Fowler,  Castle  Kenneihj,  Stranraer.'] 


GARDEN    DESIGN. 

THE  NEW  EOCK-WORK  IN  BATTERSEA  PARK. 
Tili.s  is  the  first  attempt  at  making  a  really  picturesque 
rock-work  that  has  been  carried  out  in  any  London  Park. 
Considered  as  such,  its  effect  is  very  good  indeed,  and  the 
imitation  of  natural  rock  very  happj',  as  might  be  expected 
when  we  state  that  it  was  executed  by  Mr.  Pulham,  of  Brox- 
bourue,  who  has  made  most  of  the  really  effective  rock 
gardens  in  the  country.  Our  illustration  shows  rather  a  close 
view  of  the  portion  of  the  rock-work  near  the  cascade ;  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole,  as  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  is  very  different  and  very  satisfactory  of  its  kind.  As 
yet  the  rocks  are  not  sufficiently  covered  or  garnished  with 
vegetation  to  present  the  best  effect,  but  already  their  appear- 
ance is  highly  satisfactory.  This  rock-garden  is  not  one 
prepared  specially  for  rock-plants,  but  rather  for  its  pictu- 
resque effect  in  the  park.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  group 
rock-plants  on  the  slopes  of  earth  near  the  large  masses  of 
artificial  rock,  and  this  has  already  been  done  to  some  extent. 
In  one  part  we  were  glad  to  notice  that  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities which  such  large  rocks  offer  for  the  display  of  the 
glorious  new  Clematises  had  been  taken  advantage  of.  Our 
illustration  of  this  rock-garden,  drawn  by  Mr.  Justyne  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Cooper,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  ever  published 
which  gives  a  worthy  idea  of  a  rook-garden  on  a  large  scale 
which  is  really  worthy  of  imitation.  Such  examples  cannot  fail 
to  have  the  best  effect  on  the  gardening  design  of  the  future. 
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THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
Tub  present  being  a  very  good  time  to  make  new  plantations 
of  this  Lily,  select  a  good  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose, 
manure  it  -vvell,  and  then  trench  it  3  feet  deeji.  If  stiff  land 
add  to  it  plenty  of  coarse  sand  or  leaf-mould,  ashes,  or  mortar 
rubbish.  The  crowns  should  be  singled  out  to  one  eye,  and 
all  sujierfluous  runners  should  be  out  away,  leaving  the  roots 
only.  If  single  eyes  are  chosen,  plant  them  in  rows  2 
inches  apart,  keeping  the  crowns  well  up  to  the  surface,  and 
cover  with  a  little  sand  or  any  similar  light  coarse  material. 
If  clumps  are  wanted,  take  eight  or  ten  eyes,  place  them  in  a 
bunch  carefully,  and  tie  a  piece  of  matting  round  them  ;  then 
jilant  them  in  tlie  form  of  a  triangle,  a  foot  apart  and  the  same 
distance  asunder  row  from  row,  placing  a  liandfnl  of  sand 
on  each  bunch,  so  that  the  rahis  may  wash  it  down  amongst 
the  roots,  leaving  the  eyes  above  ground.  If  well  watered 
during  dry  weather,  these  clumps  make  fine  material  for 
forcing  the  second  year.  They  should  always  Ije  covered  up 
with  moss  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  when  put  into  heat  for  early 
flowering,  and  kept  damp,  to  get  them  well  furni.shed  with 
leaves.  Should  any  flowering  crowns  be  found  amongst  the 
stock  at  planting  time,  take  them  out  and  place  twenty-four  of 
them  in  a  6-inch  pot;  put  them  into  heat,  covering  them  up  until 
they  begin  to  break  ;  then  remove  the  covering,  and  put  them 
in  a  wann  light  place,  giving  them  plenty  of  water.  Single 
crowns  flag  much  sooner  than  clumps  if  cut  or  set  in  a 
draughty  cold  place.  It  is  never  necessary  to  keep  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  established  in  pots  as,  when  forced,  they  do  not 
root  until  after  they  have  flowered.  I  take  up  mine  as  they 
are  wanted,  and  place  them  in  a  pit,  covering  them  up  with 
leaves  or  moss,  and  giving  them  a  good  watering.  I  after- 
wards keep  them  wet,  and  pot  them  as  they  are  coming  into 
flower.  TV.  How  Aim. 

Balham. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
Flowers  at  the  close  of  the  old  and  beginning  of  the  new  year,  even 
under  glass,  are  by  no  means  abundant,  but  abundantly  precious, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  them  at  that  festive  season,  and  the  utter 
disproportion  that  exists  between  supply  and  demand.  Few  but  are 
tlien  made  to  feel  the  pressure  and  the  pinch,  and  many  with 
limited  means  are  often  regretfully  obliged  to  denude  their  plant- 
houses  of  even  the  ghost  of  a  flower.  To  obviate  the  necessity  for 
this,  it  would  be  vei'y  agreeable  if  the  cultivator  could  look  outside 
his  stove  and  conservatory,  and  have  at  hand  some  hardy  helps  which 
would  enable  him  to  tide  over  the  difficult)'.  But,  nonsense,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  exclaim — outdoor  flowers  in  January  !  What 
are  the  plants  or  where  are  they  to  be  had  hardy  and  venturesome 
enough  to  pnt  forth  flowers  at  this,  the  most  inclement  period  of 
the  year  ?  Well,  it  is  no  dream  ;  such  plants  are  the  Christmas 
Roses  or  Hellebores,  several  of  which  are  common  enough,  and  there 
need  be  little  difliculty  about  procuring  any  of  the  less  common 
species,  if  desired.  Everybody  is  familar  with  the  Christmas  Rose, 
(Helleborus  niger) ,  which,  commencing  to  flower  about  the  time  of  the 
festival  from  whioh  it  derives  its  name,  continues  to  bloom  far  into 
the  new  year.  Well  established  masses  of  tliis  are  most  effective 
wheu  in  flower,  and  we  need  not  hint  as  to  how  useful  its  snow}' 
blossoms  are  for  the  decoration  of  the  drawing-room  or  the  dinner- 
table.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  this  species — H.  n.  grandiflorus — 
with  flowers  much  larger,  of  a  purer  white,  and  in  every  way  more 
desirable  than  the  species  itself.  This  is  the  first  to  flower,  and  perhaps 
the  next  is  II.  parpura-scens  ;  its  flowers,  livid  and  lowly,  which  raise 
their  heads  barely  above  the  soil,  are  not  very  striking.  H.  atro- 
rubeus  and  H.  olympicus,  with  dark  purplish  flowers,  succeed  ;  these 
are  followed  by  the  finest,  to  our  mind,  of  all — H.  orientalis ;  its  bold 
habit  and  profusion  of  large  white  flowers  elevated  on  tall  footstalks 
fully  entitling  it  to  be  regarded,  even  apart  from  the  season  at  which 
it  flowers,  as  one  of  the  finest  aud  most  telling  border  plants  in  culti- 
vation. There  are  many  other  showy  and  desirable  species,  but  as 
yet  comparatively  scarce.  Of  these,  H.  kamtschatensis  is  one.  It  is 
a  white  flowered  species,  in  appearance  and  habit  similar  to  the 
common  Christmas  Rose,  Imt,  to  our  mind,  much  superior.  H.  col- 
chicus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  red. flowered  species  ;  and 
then  there  are  H.  chinensis,  II.  odorus,  H.  vernalis,  and  others.  Now, 
besides  the  value  of  these  Hellebores  for  affording  cut  flowers  at 
a  time  when  they  are  at  a  premium,  they  are  also  well   calculated  to 


play  an  imposiug  part  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  garden.  For 
instance,  would  not  a  small  circular  bed,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  planted 
with  some  halt  dozen  sorts,  be  pretty  and  effective  at  a  time  when 
all  around  is  dull  and  fioweiless  ?  It  might  be  planted  in  this  way — 
say  a  mass  of  the  tall  white  H.  orientalis  in  the  centre,  then  a  band 
of  the  dark  reddi.sh  purple  H.  atrorubcns,  followed  by  another  of  the 
white  H.  niger  or  H.  kamtschatensis,  next  a  ring  of  the  low-gi'owing 
II.  purperascens,  the  whole  finished  off  with  a  golden  circlet  of  the 
bright  little  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis).  In  lines,  or  dotted 
and  graduated  after  the  same  fashion  in  the  dressed  and  sheltered 
shrubbery  border,  an  excellent  effect  might  be  produced.  The  Helle. 
bores  are  the  earliest  of  hardy  flowering  plants  ;  in  fact,  some  of  them 
are  going  out  of  flower  before  what  has  been  poetically,  but  incor. 
rectly,  termed,  "  the  first  pale  blossom  of  the  unripened  year" — the 
Snowdrop,  ventures  to  expose  its  hardy  petals  to  the  nipping  blast. 
All  the  species  are  perfectly  hardy,  all  free  growers,  and  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  thriving  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but  best 
where  they  are  somewhat  sheltered  and  partially  shaded.  They  are 
increased  from  seeds  or  liy  division  of  the  roots,  and  will  grow 
and  flower  in  partially  shaded  and  sheltered  sitaationa  in  most  parts 
of  the  country. — Iriifh  Farmers'  Gcnette. 


THE   SWEET-SCENTED  POND-WEED. 

(AFOXOGETON  DISTACUyOX.) 
Observing  Mr.  M'Nab's  valuable  remarks  upon  this  highly  interesting 
plant,  we  may,  for  the  encouragement  of  aquatic  plant  cultivators, 
state  that  we  have  found  the  plant  to  thrive  and  bloom  well  in  our 
comparatively  small  pond  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet,  and  occasionally 
a  little  more,  the  centre  depth  of  the  pond  running  down  to  4  feet. 
The  flopr  is  paved  with  bricks,  without  any  contiguity  with  under- 
springs,  the  required  consumption  of  water  being  supjjlied  from 
public  works.  In  the  majority  of  instances  we  thiuk  that  the  failures 
that  occur  as  regards  the  estabUshment  of  the  plant  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  being  planted  in  too  shallow  streams,  within  the  influence 
of  frost,  where  it  naturally  gets  "  starved  out  "  on  account  of  its 
undue  proximity  to  the  cold  surface  water-flow.  The  flower-scapes 
of  this  species  have  been  known  to  rise  from  between  2  and  3  feet  in 
depth  to  the  water  surface — showing  a  wise  provision  in  its  stmcture 
for  preservation  when  removed  to  a  colder  climate  than  its  native 
one,  and  illustrating  an  important  fact  in  vegetable  physiology,  that 
plants  capable  of  forming  roots  at  a  great  depth  offer  a  stronger 
resistance  to  extremes  of  temperature  than  those  whose  roots  are  near 
the  surface,  as  the  temperature  of  the  soil  or  water  varies  less  in  pro- 
jiortion  to  its  depth.  Though  there  are  instances  of  the  plant  growing 
luxuriantly  in  still  waters  of  a  given  depth,  yet  we  would  not  com- 
mend a  less  depth  than  from  12  to  18  inches  below  the  water  surface. 
Being  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  it  generally 
seeks  a  brief  period  of  rest  during  our  hot  summer  months,  and  again 
apjiears  in  vigorous  growth  during  the  spring,  eai'ly  summer,  and 
autumn.  Established  plants  produce  flowers  in  succession  for  several 
months.  In  the  conservatory,  this  fragrant  and  charming  water  plant 
may  be  grown,  in  deep  pots  or  vases,  with  other  miniatm-e  aquatics, 
jilnnged  in  water  from  li  to  2  feet  in  depth.  For  obtaining  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom  in  >vinter,  a  few  strong  reserve  plants  should  have  a 
partial  rest  late  in  summer,  ])revious  to  being  placed  in  a  conserva- 
tory or  stove  for  a  gradual  stimulus  by  the  aid  of  a  tank  or  bark  bed. 
Pulverised  turfy  loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of  heath  mould,  is  suited 
to  its  growth.  E.  ti.  Henderson  and  Sox. 


THE  WATER  CHESTNUT. 

(TRAPA    SATAXS.) 

The  very  singular  four-horned  fruits  of  this  Trapa,  which 
was  the  only  one  formerly  known,  have  been  compared  to  the 
spiked  iron  instruments  called  caltrops,  emplo3'ed  in  ancient 
warfare  for  strewing  on  the  ground  to  impede  the  progress  of 
cavalry  ;  and.  from  the  plant  growing  in  water,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Water  Caltrops.  Its  flowers  have  a  four-parted 
calyx  with  the  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary ;  four  petals,  and  as 
many  stamens  ;  and  a  two-celled  ovary,  with  a  cylindrical  style 
and  hemispherical  flat-headed  stigma.  After  flowering,  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx  harden  and  form  two  or  four  more  or  less 
conspicuous  horns  at  the  top  of  the  fruit ;  the  latter  being 
one-celled,  hard,  and  iinopening,  and  containing  a  solitary  large 
pendulous  seed,  with  very  unecjual  cotyledons.  Besides  the 
European  species,  there  are  five  or  six  others,  natives  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  All  are  floating  plants,  with  long-jointed 
rootstalks,  having  tufts  of  hair-like  roots  (sometimes  regarded 
as    submerged  leaves)   at   the   joints,  and  surmounted  by  a 
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radiating  cluster  of  triangular  toothed  leaves,  with  swollen 
float-like  stalks,  which  serve  to  buoy  them  up. 

The  seeds  of  all  these  plants  abound  in  starch,  and  are 
much  eaten  as  food.  Those  of  T.  natans — called  Jesuifs  uuts 
at  Venice,  and  Chataigue  d'Eau  by  the  French — are  ground 
into  flour  and  made  into  bread  in  some  parts  of  Southern 
Europe.  In  Kashmir  those  of  T.  bispinosa,  the  Singhai-a  of 
the  natives,  feed  30,000  persons  for  five  months  iu  the  year, 
and  are  so  extensively  collected  that  the  celebrated  Runjeet 
Singh,  of  Lahore,  derived  a  revenue  of  £12,000  per  annum 
from  them.  T.  bicornis,  the  Ling  of  the  Chine.se,  has  a  fruit 
like  a  bull's  head ;  the  seeds  of  this  plant  also  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  food. 

The  Chinese  mode  of  gathering  this  description  of  food  is 
thus  described  by  Fortune  : — Leaving  the  old  town  (Kea-hing- 
foo,  in  the  great  Hang-chow  silk  district)  behind  us,  and 
sailing  westward,  we  entered  a  broad  sheet  of  water  of 
considerable  size,  which  is  probably  part  of,  or  at  least  joins, 
the  celebrated  Tai-ho  lake.  The  water  is  very  shallow,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  the  Trapa  bicornis — a  plant 
called  Ling  bj-  the  Chinese.  It  produces  a  fruit  of  a  verj- 
peculiar  shape,  resembling  the  head  and  horns  of  a  bullock, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  I  have 
seen  three  distinct  species  or  varieties,  one  of  which  has  fruit 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  Women  and  boys  were  sailing 
about  on  all  parts  of  the  lake,  in  tubs  of  the  same  size  and 
form  as  our  common  washing-tubs,  gathering  the  fruit  of  the 


Ling.  I  don't  know  of  any  contrivance  which  would  have 
answered  their  purpose  better  than  these  rude  tubs,  for  they 
held  the  fruit  as  it  was  gathered  as  well  as  the  gatherer,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  easily  propelled  through  the  masses  of 
Ling  without  doing  the  plants  any  injury.  The  sight  of  a 
number  of  people  swimming  about  on  the  lake,  each  in  his 
tub  (see  p.  21i),  had  something  very  ludicrous  about  it. 

To  get  the  homy-looking  seeds  of  this  plant  to  germinate 
in  this  country,  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  in  which  they 
are  placed  should  range  in  temperature  between  60°  and  80° 
Fahr.  After  germination  the  plants  grow  quicklj',  and  soon 
show  their  pretty  roundish  floating  leaves  over  the  surface  of 
the  water.  They  thrive  best  in  a  house  intennediato  between 
an  ordinary  stove  and  greenhouse  while  they  are  young,  but 
as  they  advance  and  the  weather  out-of-doors  gets  warmer, 
they  rnay  be  safely  removed  to  any  pond  or  tank  where  the 
water  is  not  impure.  In  this  way  the  plants  continue  more 
healthy,  flower  better,  and  ripen  their  seeds  with  more 
certainty  than  they  do  when  kept  in  a  warm  house.  At  Glas- 
nevin  Trapa  natans  is  cultivated  in  a  small  pond  or  rather 
tank  outside  the  Victoria  Regia  house,  which  has  a  pipe  of 
2  inch  bore,  connecting  it  with  the  Water  Lily  pond  inside 
the  house.  When  the  latter  overflows,  the  heated  water  is 
received  into  the  small  tank  outside,  by  which  means  the 
temperatme  of  the  water  is  considerably  increased.  Under 
this  treatment  the  Trapa  grows  vigorously,  and  ripens  seeds 
annually,  which  arc  allowed  to  fall  to  the  bottom  and  to  remain 


there  during  the  winter.  After  the  Water  Lily  house  is  put 
'to  work  "in  April,  the  Trapa  soon  appears  in  the  outside 
tank,  and  spreads  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  This 
tank  is  simply  built  with  bricks  and  cement,  and  is  about 
1-5  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide.  It  gets  no  heat  during  winter, 
and  is  frequently  frozen  over,  yet  a  number  of  half-hardy 
aquatics  thrive  well  in  it,  such  as  Limuocharis  Humboldti, 
Pontederia  cordata,  Sagittaria  obtusifolia,  &c.  Nym]jluBa 
gigantea  and  Nelumbium  luteum  have  both  flowered  well  in  it 
during  the  summer,  but  they  perish  if  not  removed  to  warmer 
cpiarters  in  winter.  D.  M. 


HARDY  FOREIGN  FERNS. 
{Continued  from  p.  125.) 

Adiantum  pedatum. — This  is  a  noble  deciduous  species  from 
North  America,  aud  ooe  which  uo  collection  of  Ferns,  however  small, 
should  be  without ;  the  fronds  are  pedate  and  spreading,  supjjorted 
npou  jet  black  erect  stems  ;  the  pinnaa  are  numerous  and  of  a 
vivid  green,  rendering  it  at  once  a  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
object. 

Athyrium  Goringianum  pictiun. — A  near  relative  of  the 
Lady  Feru  of  our  woods,  producing  long,  pendulous,  somewhat  Ian- 
ceolate  fronds,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  dark  green,  but  the 
rachis  is  deep  red,  having  a  greyish  band  on  each  side,  giving  it  a 
distinct  and  handsome  appearance.     It  comes  from  Japan. 

Botryehium  virginicum.— This  jjlant  is  common  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as  in  Canada,  where  it  is  called 
the  Rattlesnake  Fern.  The  fronds  are  dark  green,  bipinnately  or 
tripinnately  compound,  when  fertile,  producing,  in  addition  and 
separately,  numerous  little  spikes  of  bell-like  sori.  This  plant 
thrives  best  iu  a  well-drained  jjosition,  and  during  winter  it  should 
have  some  litter  strewn  over  and  about  its  crown  aud  roots. 

Botryehium  lunarioides. — In  general  appearance  this  resem- 
bles B.  virginicum,  but  the  segments  of  its  dark  green  fronds  are 
quite  oblique,  aud  of  gi'eater  substance  than  those  of  that  species  ; 
it  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  B.  virginicum.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America. 

Cyrtomium.  falcatum. — This  is  a  grand  and  distinct  plant  for 
the  open-air  fernery,  where,  however,  it  frequently  becomes  decidu- 
ous, whilst,  if  gi-own  indoors,  it  is  evergreen  ;  the  croivn  is  densely 
clothed  with  large  dark  brown  chaffy  scales,  from  which  the  pinnate 
fronds  rise  and  attain  a  length  of  from  one  to  two  feet ;  the  pinna) 
are  some  six  inches  long,  elliptic,  lanceolate  in  shape,  and  dark  shin- 
ing green  in  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Cystopteris  bulbifera. — This  beautiful  species  grows  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  length,  the  fronds  being  bipinnate  and  deeply 
incised,  the  colour  pale  green.  It  forms  a  quantity  of  bulbules  on 
the  lower  side — a  property  which  has  given  rise  to  its  name ;  these 
fall  off  when  the  fronds  are  matme,  take  root,  and  soon  form  a  nice 
mass  on  the  rockwork.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  has 
been  long  in  this  country. 

Cystopteris  tenuis. — This  beautiful  kind  is  also  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  most  shady  portion  of 
the  rockery,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  starting  prematurely  into 
growth.  The  fronds  are  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  bipinnate  ;  when 
strong,  9  inches  high,  and  deep  green  in  colour. 

Dietyogramma  japonica. — An  erect,  bold-giowing  Japanese 
Fern  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  known  perhaps  better  to  some  by 
the  name  of  the  hardy  Gymnogramma.  It  differs,  however,  from 
Gymnogramma,  iu  having  netted  veins.  It  usually  grows  about 
2  feet  high,  the  fronds  are  pimiate,  frequently  bipinnate  at  the  lower 
part,  pinna;  some  8  or  9  inches  long,  lanceolate  in  shape,  and  dark 
gi-een.  The  large  entire  pinna5,  which  are  beautifully  reticulated 
with  the  sori,  render  it  a  distinct  and  handsome  plant,  forming  a 
striking  and  pleasing  contrast  to  those  species  with  finely. cut  fronds. 

Lastrea  varia.— This  is  a  fine,  robust-growing  plant,  to  be  found 
in  some  collections  under  the  name  of  L.  opaca.  The  fronds  vary 
from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  are  broad  and  much  divided  ;  the 
colour  is  a  very  dark  shining  green,  the  large  jet  black  sori  being  an 
additional  ornament  to  this  fine  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and 
China. 

Lastrea  erythrosora. — This  is  also  a  fine  species,  producing 
broad  bipinnate  light  green  fronds,  which  vary  from  1  to  2  feet 
in  length.  The  sori  are  large,  and,  when  young,  covered  with  a 
brio-ht  red  indusium,  forming  a  very  handsome  and  distinct  feature. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Lastrea  Sieboldii.— A  fine  bold  Jaiianese  plant,  the  fronds  of 
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which  are  usually  about  18  inches  long,  pinnate  and  dark  green  ;  the 
pinnae  are  largo,  being  some  6  inches  long  by  1  inch  broad,  bearing 
on  the  under  side  a  profusion  of  very  dark  brown  sori.  It  is  a  most 
distinct  and  desirable  plant. 

Lastrea  hirtipes. — This  plant  requires  a  little  protection  during 
winter.  The  fronds  are  erect,  some  2  feet  long,  pinnate,  and  some- 
what narrow  for  their  length ;  pinna)  serrate  at  the  margins,  and 
dark  green  in  colour  ;  the  sori  are  very  largo,  whilst  the  stipes  are 
densely  clotlicd  with  black  hair.like  scales.  It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  India. 

Lomaria  alpina. — This  is  a  dwarf  dense-growing  New  Zealand 
species,  the  l)arren  fronds  of  which  are  broadly  lanceolate,  jiinnato, 
aboat  6  inches  long,  and  very  deep  green  ;  the  fertile  ones  are  about 
the  same  length  but  not  half  the  width  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  a 
most  desirable  plant. 

Iiomaria  chilensis. — This  noble  Fern  seems  to  have  become 
exceedingly  scarce,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Ferns  for  the  open-air  Fernery  ; 
the  fronds  are  from  2  fo  6  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  treat- 
ment received,  and  are  beautifully  curved ;  they  are  pinnate,  bearing 
many  pairs  of  large,  entire,  very  dark  green  pinna; ;  the  fertile 
fronds  are  also  pinnate,  but  much  contracted.  It  is  a  native  of 
Chili. 

liygrodium  palmatum. — This  is  a  singular  plant,  which  all 
lovers  of  Ferns  should  cultivate.  It  is  the  hardy  representative  of 
a  genus  of  climbing  Ferns,  all  of  which  are  very  handsome  ;  and 
although  this  particular  species  seldom  exceeds  2  feet  in  length,  it 
is  most  interesting ;  the  fronds  are  palmate ;  sometimes  three- 
lobed,  but  frequently  five-lobed ;  the  upper  portion  is  usually  fertile 
and  contracted.  In  exposed  situations  a  little  litter  should  always 
be  scattered  over  this  species  during  winter.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America. — Villa  Gardener. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 
Oni;  of  the  most  important  operations  reijuiring  attention 
ill  the  Rose  garden  during  March  is  that  of  pruning.  Some 
growers  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  November  is  a  good 
time  for  pruning  Roses,  but  the  greater  number  recommend 
it  to  be  done  in  February.  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  the 
system  of  autumnal  pruning ;  and,  although  I  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  February  is  too  early  in  all  seasons,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  March  is  (|uite  soon  enough  for  hardy 
sorts,  and  too  soon  for  Chinas.  By  hardy  Roses  I  mean  the 
whole  tribe  of  summer  bloomers,  generally  comprised  under 
the  divisions  of  moss,  Provence,  hybrid  Provence,  French, 
damask,  alba,  hybrid  China,  hybrid  Bourbon,  hybrid  Noisette 
(a  distinct  section,  although  not  generally  recognised),  Austrian 
Briar,  Sweet  Briar,  Scotch,  and  the  several  families  of  climbing 
Roses.  Of  autumnal  bloomers  the  perpetual  moss,  damask 
perpetual,  hybrid  perpetual,  and  Bourbon  families  must  be 
included  in  the  category,  of  hardy  Roses.  Shall  any  especial 
order  be  observed  in  pruning  those  different  sorts,  or  shall 
they  be  taken  hap-hazardp  I  have  seen  it  laid  down  in  books 
that  the  mo.>5S,  Provence,  French,  alba,  damask,  and  Austrian 
Briars  should  bo  first  pruned  ;  then  the  hybrid  China  and 
hybrid  Bourbon,  and  next  the  damask  perpetual,  hybrid 
perpetual,  perpetual  moss,  and  Bourbon.  Now  I  beg  to  differ 
from  this  view  of  the  case.  I  recommend,  whether  large  or 
small,  to  apportion  the  plants  in  three  equal  parts,  taking  care 
that  the  different  families  are  fairly  distributed  among  the 
whole,  and  to  have  three  great  pruuings— namely,  at  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  March.  Rose  pruning  is 
of  three  kinds,  viz.,  close  pruning,  long  pruning,  and  moderate 
))ruuing.  The  first  method  is  applicable  to  all  such 
Roses  as  arc  of  dwarf  habit  and  compact  growth, 
pt'oducing  shoots  on  which  the  bloom-buds  are  closely 
sot.  In  this  list  may  be  included  the  families  of  moss, 
Pi'ovence,  Crallica,  alba,  damask,  and  Austrian  Roses.  All 
these  require  close  pruning;  that  is,  the  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  old  wood,  leaving  only  two 
or  three  buds  at  the  base.  Long  pruning  must  be  used  for 
such  sorts  as  are  very  vigorous  growers ;  many  of  these  pro- 
duce shoots  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and  if  these  were  sub- 
jected to  the  close  system  of  pruning,  not  a  flower  would  be 
jiroduccd.  The  sorts  requiring  long  pruning  include  nearly 
all  the  hybrid  China,  some  of  the  hybrid  Bourbon,  the  more 
vigorous  among  the  Bourbon,  and  a  large  proportion  of   the 


Noisette  tribes.  In  all  these  the  shoots  must  be  well  thinned, 
taking  care  to  remove  those  likely  to  militate  against  the  pro- 
duction of  a  handsome  symmetrical  head;  the  remaining 
shoots  must  be  shortened  to  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  habit  of  the  plant.  There  are  a  few  of  the  hybrid 
Chinas  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  shoots  nearly  their 
entire  length,  merely  removing  a  few  inches  of  their  extremi- 
ties ;  of  sorts  requiring  this  treatment,  the  fine  old  varieties, 
Beauty  of  Billiard,  Brennus,  and  Fulgens  are  examples.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  ytars  Roses  thus  treated  will  become 
straggling  and  unsightly  ;  wlieu  this  occurs  they  must  be  cut 
l)acktn  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  crown,  when  fresh  buds 
will  push  and  a  new  head  lie  formed.  If  this  is  done  imme- 
diately after  the  plant  has  l)loomed,  there  will,  in  ordinary 
summers,  be  plenty  of  time  for  the  new  wood  to  mature  itself, 
and  thus  the  loss  of  one  season's  bloom  will  be  avoided.  If  the 
wounds  are  immediately  covered  with  some  styptic,  there  will 
be  no  bleeding  ;  otherwise  the  plant  might  be  much  exhausted, 
if  not  actually  killed,  by  the  loss  of  its  juices.  Moderate 
pruning  is  a  sort  of  comjjromisc  between  the  other  two 
methods.  It  consists  in  shortening  the  shoots  to  within  six 
or  seven  inches  of  the  old  wood,  and  is  the  form  of  pruning  best 
suited  to  the  more  robust-growing  varieties  of  French,  damask, 
and  hybrid  Provence  Roses,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  hybrid 
Chinas  and  hybrid  Bourbons,  and  those  of  medium  growth 
among  the  ISourbons  and  hylirid  perpetuals.  The  pruning  of 
the  China  and  tea-scented  Roses,  together  with  such  of  the 
Noisettes  as  claim  affinity  with  them,  should  be  deferred  until 
April.— R.  D.       ■ 

SEDUMS  AND   SAXIFRAGES. 

Ir  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  plants  belonging  to  these  and 
kindred  genera  are  becoming  better  known  and  appreciated  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  marvel,  indeed,  is,  that  a  tribe  of  plants  containing 
some  hundreds  of  species  and  varieties  should  have  remained  so  long 
in  obscurity  as  it  has  done,  especially  as  among  them  may  be  found 
plants  of  every  possible  variety  of  form  and  every  conceivable  degrea 
of  beauty,  from  the  most  inviting  green  velvet-like  cushion  to  the 
compact  globular  mass  which,  when  in  flower,  looks  like  some  minia- 
ture mountain  beset  with  fairy  gems.  First  there  are  the  encrusted 
varieties — beautiful  little  rosette-looking  things,  glaucous  or  silvery 
in  colour,  so  profusely  fringed  with  pearls,  that  one  is  led  to  wonder 
whether  they  are  plants  or  jewels.  They  are  so  variable  in  respect 
to  habit,  that  while  some  kinds  would  soon  cover  with  most  beautiful 
green,  rocks,  qnarries,  scars,  and  similar  places,  others  would  almost 
grow  in  a  thimble.  A  whole  garden  might,  indeed,  be  made  inter, 
estiug  with  Saxifrages  and  Sedums  alone,  and  it  would  have  this 
advantage,  that  it  would  look  equally  beautiful  in  winter  and  summer. 
Do  you  want  someting  cheerful  to  look  at  during  the  dead  season  of 
the  year  ?  Wander  into  the  Saxifrage  garden  and  contemplate  the 
beautiful  masses  of  emerald  and  pale  green,  and  yellow  green  and 
blue  green,  that  will  meet  you  at  every  turn.  Are  you  blinded  with 
too  much  colour  in  the  dog-days,  "  cool  your  eyes,"  not  on  "  the 
Parsley  bed,"  but  on  charming  masses  of  sea-green  Saxifrages.  As 
to  clothing  and  ornamenting  rockwork,  whether  it  be  a  miniature 
morsel  under  a  glass-shade,  or  hundreds  of  tons  of  granite,  artistically 
put  together,  nothing  can,  nor  ever  will,  equal  Saxifrages.  Sedums 
and  Saxifrages,  in  short,  are  alike  suitable  for  the  smoky  city  and  the 
open  garden  in  the  country.  London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa)  and 
some  others,  such  as  S.  glacialis  and  cernua,  for  instance,  grow 
equally  well  in  our  great  metropolis,  and  in  the  pure  rarified  air  of 
mountain  peaks  and  Alpine  passes.  Some,  again,  as  Saxifraga  nivea, 
live  almost  within  the  snow-line  ;  others,  as  S.  Fortune!  and  japonica, 
are  at  home  in  the  temperate  valleys  of  China  and  Japan ;  while  S. 
Icelaudica  flourishes  in  the  Arctic  regions.  My  collection  of  these 
interesting  plants  is  but  a  small  one,  but  I  trust  that  my  partiality 
for  them  will  enable  me  to  point  out  their  beauties,  aud  their  utility 
and  adaptation  for  various  decorative  purposes. 
SAXIFRAGES. 
These  fortunately,  considering  the  vastness  of  their  numbers 
break  themselves  up  into  well-marked  tribes  or  divisions,  a  circum- 
stance which,  while  it  adds  to  their  diversity  and  beauty,  gi-eatly 
facilitates  arrangement,  both  for  pleasure  aud  study.  The  first 
section  which  I  shall  notice  is  what  may  be  termed  the  "  mossy" 
or  "  hypnuni"  group  These  consist  of  spreading  carpet-like  plants, 
such  as  S.  muscoides,  Schi'aderi,  glacialis,  and  others  ;  or  of  such  as 
assume  a  more  compact,  round,  cushion-like  form,  as  densa,  tenella, 
vlrescens,  or  hevis.  Some  belonging  to  this  section  Mssume  a  frosty 
or  glaucous  tint,  as   Gmclini  and   palmata.      The  plants  included  in 
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this  section  are,  perhaps,  more  accommodating  and  useful  for  de- 
corative purposes  than  those  in  any  of  the  other  divisions. 
Another  small,  but  very  effective  group,  is  the  Staghorn  division, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  compact  masses,  with  rigid,  leathery,  much- 
divided  foliage ;  this  includes  such  sorts  as  ceratophylla.  Another 
group,  and  one  very  unlike  any  of  the  others,  both  as  regards 
foliage  and  flowers,  is  that  of  which  "  oppositifolia  "  may  be  taken  as 
the  type ;  of  this  there  are  four  varieties,  viz.,  oppositifolia 
major,  retusa,  pallida,  and  alba ;  masses  of  the  latter,  flowering  in 
February  or  March,  might  be  mistaken  for  snowdrifts.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  most  exquisite  of  the  Saxifrages  is  the  encrusted  tribe, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  which  are  silvery, 
being  studded  and  beaded  with  pearls.  These  include  such  sorts  as 
rosularis,  intacta,  intacta  minor,  pectinata,  iucrustata,  and  others. 
So  small  is  intacta  minor  that  half  a  dozen  plants  of  it  might  be 
grown  in  a  watch-case.  This  section  contains  the  very  best  of  the 
Saxifrages,  of  which  the  most  lovely  species  known  is  S.  longifolia, 
a  rare  plant  belonging  to  this  section,  and  with  which  S.  lingua 
has  for  a  long  time  been  confounded.  Another  group  is  the  Sti'aw- 
berry  group,  of  which  the  Wandering  Jew  (S.  sarmentosa)  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  ;  S.  japonica  variegata  also  belonging  to  this  group, 
is  a  startling  plant  when  well  coloured.  To  the  umbrosa,  or 
"  London  pride"  group  belong  thick  leathery,  deeply-toothed  plants, 
mostly  with  round 
or  ovate  leaves, 
such  as  thoss  repre- 
sented in  the  kinds 
called  reniformis 
or  ovalifolia.  There 
is,  too,  a  subdi- 
vision of  this  group, 
with  deeply- 
toothed,  elongated 
foliage,  in  which 
may  be  found  such 
kinds  as  Andrewsii, 
Guthriana,  and 
dentata,  and  lastly, 
there  is  a  multitude 
of  others,  such  as 
tricuspidata,  hier- 
acifolia,  asiatica, 
and  granulata,  that 
do  not  associate 
with  any  one  di. 
vision. 

It  has  already 
been  hinted  that  a 
large  rockery 
wholly  decorated 
with  Sedums  and 
Saxifrages  would 
have  a  pleasing 
effect,  and  so  it  has 
when  kept  in  good 
order,  i.e.,  when 
one  kind  is  not 
allowed  to  over- 
grow its  neigh, 
hours  so  as  to  de. 
stroy  its  individn. 
ality  ;     for      when 

several  dozens  of  these  plants  are  permitted  to  run  together  in  the 
form  of  a  sod,  the  rockery  on  which  they  gi-ow  becomes  little  better 
than  a  mound  of  turf.  Damp,  dirty,  mortarless  walls,  even  in  back- 
yai'ds  and  courts  in  cities,  may  be  made  interesting  by  having  bits  of 
the  various  mossy  Saxifrages  thrust  here  and  there  into  their  chinks. 
Their  deep  green  tnfts  have  a  charming  effect  every  month  in  the 
year  in  places  where  even  Ivy  itself  will  scarcely  live.  The  following 
twelve  kinds  are  suitable  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  Schraderi,  muscoides, 
palmata,  incurvata,  virescens,  leptophylla,  elongata,  tenella,  glacialis, 
densa,  laevis,  and  propendens.  Those  who  may  not  have  walls  such 
as  those  alluded  to,  may  still  enjoy  these  prettj'  little  Saxifrages,  by 
keeping  them  in  a  glazed  frame  of  such  dimensions  as  they  may 
think  proper,  regarding  sun  as  to  them  of  no  importance  ;  such  a 
case  could  be  set  in  whatever  place  could  be  found  for  it ;  this  would 
afford  to  its  owner  interesting  recreation  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  following  twenty. four  sorts  would  form  a  nice  collection  for  a 
one-light  frame,  viz.,  S.  recta,  Maylii,  intermedia,  densa,  pulchella, 
Guthriana,  capillaris,  reniformis,  Geum  densa,  pallida,  Aizoon, 
aizoides,  aspera,  propendens,  tricuspidata,  ceratophylla,  intacta, 
virescens,  retuaa,  Bucklandii,  umbrosa  variegata,  dahurica,  dentata, 
and  palmata.     These   have  all  a  fine  compact   habit,    and  great 
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diversity  of  form.  Those  who  would  wish  to  have  collections  of 
Saxifrages  and  Sedums  combined  in  one  frame  might  add  the  follow- 
ing twelve  of  the  latter,  viz.,  Sedum  Sieboldii,  Ewersii,  pulchcllum, 
hispanicum,  acre  variegatum  album,  dasyphyllnm,  Tclephium  varie- 
gatum,  kamtschaticum,  tonellum,  stellatum,  and  toretifolium.  These 
would  form  a  beautiful  combination,  and  although  all  of  them  have 
a  neat  habit,  yet  they  are  all  highly  diversified  as  to  form  and 
colour. 

Perns  have  so  long  monopolised  such  contrivances  as  glass  shades 
and  cases,  that  it  requires  some  degree  of  hardihood,  even  to  hint 
that  other  plants  may  be  found  that  are  equally  as  interesting. 
Nevertheless,  a  case  containing  an  assortment  of  miniature  Saxi. 
frages,  Sedums,  and  perhaps  Sempervivuras,  planted  on  miniature 
rookwork  would  be  a  charming  object.  The  following  twenty. four 
sorts  are  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  would  thrive  in  the  sunniest 
window — viz.,  Saxifraga  rosularis,  longifolia,  densa,  .A.izoon,  intacta, 
iucrustata,  pallida,  pectinata,  juniperina,  Andrewsii,  umbrosa, 
dentata,  virescens,  glacialis,  capillaris,  umbrosa  variegata,  pulchella, 
tricuspidata,  Bucklandii ;  Seduin  glaucuni,  grandifolium  (truly  beau- 
tiful), dasyphyllum,  E.versii,  pruinosum,  and  spirale.  All  these  are 
beautiful  in  form,  and  possess  much  richness  of  colour,  varying  in  hue 
from  the  emerald  green  of  Saxifraga  densa  to  the  silver}'  tints  of 
Sedum  dasyphyllum.  Sedum  grandifolium  has  also  prostrate,  rosette- 
looking,  silvery 
tufts,  the  outer 
leaves  being  of  a 
ruby  red.  Many 
of  these  never  ex. 
ceed  the  size  of  a 
crown .  piece,  and 
most  of  them  may 
bo  kept  within  very 
small  bounds.  No 
twenty -four  dis. 
similar  Ferns  could 
bo  grown  in  the 
same  space  as  these, 
and  it  is  question, 
able  whether  any 
other  twenty-fonr 
truly  hardy  plants 
conld  be  brought 
together  that  would 
live  and  thrive,  and 
want  so  little  atten- 
tion and  give  so 
much  satisfaction 
as  these.  The  fol. 
lowing  twelve  kinds 
are  real  gems 
amongst  Saxif- 
ragas,  and  all  of 
them  may  be  grown 
on  a  bit  of  rockwork 
under  a  glass  shade 
—  viz.,  Saxifraga 
Aizoon,  Aizoon 
compacta,'  dahu. 
rica,  longifolia,  in- 
tacta,  intacta 
minor,  rosularis, 
pectinata,  inoi'us. 
tata,  densa,  Guthriana  and  cunolfolia.  Rocks,  ravines,  scars,  old 
quarries,  and  similar  places,  near  drives,  may  be  made  highly 
interesting  when  planted  with  the  cushion  or  fleecy  Saxifrages. 
There  are  perhaps  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  sorts  that  would  be 
suitable  for  this  jiurpose.  Many  of  our  miniature  Saxifrages  are 
jieculiarly  adapted  for  delicate  tracery  or  scroll-work,  forming,  as 
the}'  may  be  made  to  do,  lines  or  bands  of  green  and  silver  or  grey. 
The  following  are  adapted  for  this  purpose,  viz. : — S.  capillaris, 
Guthriana,  dahurica,  umlirosa  dentata,  densa,  Andrewsii,  green  ; 
intacta,  rosularis,  aTigustifolia,  pectinata,  iucrustata,  recta,  silver. 
The  chief  iise  to  which  Saxifrages  may  be  put,  however,  is  the 
winter  and  spring  decoration  of  flower  beds,  for  which  they  are 
invaluable.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  design,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
tastefully  planted  with  Saxifrages,  would  not  even  surpass  any 
amount  of  summer  decoration  that  could  be  bestowed  on  it.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  evergreens,  however  compact,  can  equal  a  combination 
of  these  charming  plants  ;  prepared  in  spring  or  early  summer  in 
the  reserve  garden,  they  may  be  planted  whenever  wanted — July  or 
Christmas.  They  are  adapted  for  every  size  of  bed,  from  8  or  10 
feet  down  to  the  smallest  pincushion. 

The  following  are  a  few  combinations  suitable  for  large  beds,  viz. : 
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— Saxifraga  lingna  edged  or  mingled  with  dcnsa  j  virescens  edged, 
with  Geum  densa;  pulmata  and  hypnoides  edged  witli  recta;  tri. 
cnspidata  edged  with  (!enm  gracilis ;  gcranioides  edged  witli  lingua; 
propcudens  edged  with  jmlchella. 

Modiuin-sizod  beds  may  bo  planted  as  follows:  —  ceratophylla 
edged  with  dcnsa;  scrratifolia  edged  with  capillaris;  pulehella 
edged  with  Aizoon;  tcnella  edged  with  Ilostii ;  Geum  densa  edged 
with  pallida  ;  (imelini  edged  with  dahnrica. 

For  minature  beds  the  following  are  most  suitable  : — Andrewsii 
edged  with  intacta ;  rosularis  edged  with  densa ;  dahnrica 
edged  with  i>ectinata ;  densa  edged  with  incrnstata ;  capillaris 
with  intacta  minor  ;  pallida  with  rosularis. 

Though  these  lists  contain  but  few  kinds,  yet,  like  the  changes 
that  may  be  rung  on  bells,  the  alterations  that  may  be  effected  ivith 
them  are  endless.  Tiios.  Williams. 

lidth  Lottie,  Ormsl'ii'lc. 


J  Plants  for  a  Steep  Bank. — If  your  correspondent,  "  A  Country 
Parson,"  had  told  us  in  what  county  he  resided,  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  help  him.  But  Solomon's  Seal  (Polygonatum)  will  grow 
anywhere  in  England  in  such  a  place,  near  the  bottom,  if  undis- 
tnrbed  at  the  root.  The  large  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major)  will  do  ne.^t 
above  it,  and  make  green  tufts  all  winter.  The  Forget-me.Not 
(Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  alpestris),  alternated  with  Esehscholtzia 
crocea,  allowed  to  seed  themselves,  and  to  cover  their  old  stumps 
with  crowns  of  their  own  dead  leaves  all  winter,  will  look  lovely  from 
April  to  October  (the  Myosotis  alpestris  flowering  a  second  time  if  the 
first  heads  are  trimmed  off  about  July).  Aubrietia  purpurea  would 
edge  the  top,  and  tnfts  of  variegated  white  Alyssum  would  look  well 
against  it.  Several  sorts  of  O.talis  like  northerly  banks,  and  so  do 
Snapdragons.  The  latter  should  be  raised  from  seed  elsewhere,  and 
continually  shifted,  so  as  to  prevent  their  running  too  much  to 
branching  roots,  which  interfere  with  their  flowering.  They  should 
be  planted  out  on  the  bank  to  reuiain,  about  the  end  of  September, 
and  slightly  protected  (with  bits  of  Bracken  twisted  about  them) 
from  severe  frost.  Irish  and  English  Ivies  would  creep  up  tlie 
bank,  but  they  are  apt  to  kill  other  things.  Nearly  all  the  Aspidinm 
(Polystichum)  race  of  British  Ferns,  and  theLomaria  spicaut  will  do 
well  there  also.  The  chief  rule  is  never  to  allow  a  gardener's  ruth, 
less  spade  near  the  bank  after  it  is  once  well  cleansed  from  weeds,  and 
planted.  Let  the  plants  go  their  own  way,  and  sui-face-weed  by 
hand  or  small  hooked  spud  only.  Occasionally  the  surface  should  be 
loosened  in  dry  weather  with  a  small  fork.  Can  your  readers  tell 
me,  in  return,  why  myl.^ias  and  Sparaxis  always  come  up  green,  and 
remain  so  all  winter,  and  then  die  gradually  away  in  spring,  when 
they  ought  to  send  up  flowers  ?  The  roots  look  healthy.  This  has 
happened  four  years  in  snocession. — King's  Noeton. 
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Crocus  velucliensis.— This  pretty  purple  species,  from  the  mountains  of 
Atolia,  is  now  in  bloom  with  me.  It  is  closely  allied  to  C.  vermis.  The  petals  are, 
however,  much  broader  and  blunter  at  the  tip  ;  the  flower-stalk  is  much  shorter 
and  the  sheath  longer  and  broader.  The  flower  appears  when  the  leaves  are 
only  just  showing!  Near  the  outside  tip  of  each  petal  there  is  a  conspicuous 
blackish  purple  belt.  It  is  a  tender  species.— H.  Haepue  Ceewe,  The  Bccfovii, 
Drai/ton  Beaiichamp,  Tring,  if'irch  S. 

The  Sweet-scented  Pond-weed  (Aponogeton  distachyon).— Mr.  M'Nab, 
I  think,  must  be  mistaken  in  attributing  the  well-beinij  ol:  this  aquatic  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinbm'gh,  to  the  action  of  sprinsrs  at  its  routs.  1  have  seen 
it  thrive  well  in  ornamental  water  where  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cemented. 
In  a  pond  inthe  gardens  of  Lord  Portman,  at  Bryanston,  this  Pond-weed  grows 
and  blooms  profusely,  and  often  ripens  seeds  which  produce  hundi-eds  of  youn^ 
plants.  At  Castle  Ashby  it  is  planted  in  pots  that  stand  on  the  hard  bottom  of 
a  circular  pond,  and  even  iu  that  position  it  grows  much  more  luxuriantly  than 
in  the  deep  mud  of  the  fish  ponds.— G.  B. 

Cerastium  Edgings.  —  What  is  the  best  way  of  planting  Cerastium 
bordering  to  beds  on  a  lawn  ?  Ought  they  to  be  renewed,  or  allowed  to  remain 
year  after  year  ?  For  two  years  we  had  a  very  effective  edging  kept  cut,  about 
i)  inches  vride,  but  it  has  looked  poor  and  irregular  since,  though  weeded  and 
slightly  renewed.  How  am  I  to  improve  it?— U.  J.  P.  K.,  Enghif.  [Cut  over 
your  Cerastium  edgings  and  lift  the  plants  ;  dig  the  ground  on  which  they  grew, 
and  add  some  leaf-mould  to  it :  then  divide  the  plants  into  little  rooted  tufts, 
and  plant  them  about  3  inches  apart.  This  should  be  done  now,  and  the  plants 
will  soon  form  nice  edgings,  which  should  be  renewed  in  this  manner  every 
second  year.] 

The  Gigantic  Dog's-tooth  Violet.— Erythronium  giganteum  (Lindl.), 
E.  grandiflorum  (Pursh).- This  fine  addition  to  our  hardy  spring-flowering 
plants,  when  better  known,  will  receive  a  general  welcome.  It  bears  several 
large  and  handsome  flowers  upon  one  stem.  In  vei-y  strong  wild  specimens  as 
many  as  ten  blossoms  are  found  on  single  stalks,  \\  foot  high,  Tlie  colour  is 
exceedingly  variable— usually  it  is  of  a  creamy-white,  delicately  shaded  with 
pink  or  purple.  Some  are  white,  others  Lemon -coloured,  and  others  again  deep 
red-purple.  It  remains,  however,  yet  to  l)e  ascertained  whether  two  or  three 
"  forms  "  inhabiting  large  and  widely  spread  regions  may  not  eventually  prove 
to  be  specifically  distinct  from  each  other.  The  flowers  of  E.  giganteum  are 
individually  3  inches  across,  and  the  petals  broad.  Its  leaves  arc  very  richly 
and  heavily  marbled  with  purplish  brown. — B. 
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You  have  shown  your  interest  in  the  "  Kow  Question,"  by  admitting 
the  "  Statement"*  in  which  I  gave  reasons  for  the  space  assigned 
in  my  '■  Plans  for  a  Museum  of  Natural  History,"  on  the  assumption 
that  the  National  Uerbarium  would  continue  to  be  maintained  in 
the  metropolis,  and  by  giving  Dr.  Hooker's  "  Reply  "f  to  that  state, 
uient.  I,  therefore,  trespass  upon  you  with  remarks  thereon, 
especially  upon  the  strongest,  if  not  sole,  ground  which  the  Director 
has  urged  upon  the  admiuistratiou  for  having  the  "  first-rate 
herbarium"  at  Kew  Gardens. 

This  ground  is  an  appeal  to  the  increase  of  the  plants  new  to 
science  at  Kew  since  the  time  when  the  naming  of  such  was  done  in 
London,  and  an  estimate  of  the  latter  metropolitan  work,  which  work 
had  appeared  to  me  to  afford  some  ground  for  thinking  il  might  have 
been,  and  still  might  be,  contiuued  to  be  done  in  Loudon. 

The  naming  of  plants  growing  in  a  botanical  garden  is  the  work 
of  the  nomenclative  botanist.  To  determine  the  species  received 
there,  which  may  be  unknown  to  the  physiological  botanist  in  charge 
of  the  living  plants,  requires  their  comparison,  or  that  of  their 
characteristic  parts,  with  the  dried  specimens  in  a  herbarium. 
For  this  end  the  more  complete  the  herbarium  the  better  is  it  for 
the  purpose.  To  deposit  the  specimens  collected  in  Australia  or  iu 
the  vicinity  of  the  Congo,  at  a  given  period,  in  oue  museum,  and  the 
specimens  there  collected  at  a  subsequent  period  in  another  museum, 
detracts  from  the  utility  of  both.  The  National  Herbarium  ought  to 
bo  *'  oue  and  indivisible."  Administrative  wisdom  will  not  much 
longer  endure  two  competing  museums  carrying  on  their  competition 
iit  the  public  cost. 

Dr.  Hooker  contends  that  his  museum  is  needed  at  Kew  for 
"  keeping  accurately  named  public  collections  that  occupy  300  acres 
and  are  estimated  to  contain  20,000  species."! 

Admitting,  as  a  logical  but  non.botanical  statesman  would  do, 
from  the  relation  of  this  averment  to  my  argument,  that  the  plants 
of  20,000  species  growing  on  such  an  acreage  might  call  upon  the 
director  of  the  gardens  to  consult  a  herbarium  for  the  name  of  each, 
and  that  the  like  labour  might  be  imposed  upon  him  in  order  to 
name  the  additional  "  literally  thousands  of  plants  from  other  botanic 
gardens  and  nurseries  iu  England  and  similar  institutions  abroad,"  § 
transmitted  to  Kew  for  that  purpose, — even  then  a  large-minded 
administrator  might  take  into  consideration  the  question  whether 
the  interests  of  all  other  students,  British  and  foreign,  of  a  National 
Herbarium  need  be,  or  ought  to  be,  sacrificed  to  the  personal  con. 
venience  of  the  director  of  the  Royal  Gax'dens — whether  it  were 
administratively  wise  or  just  to  adopt  a  recommendation  "  compelling 
the  resort  of  all  botanists  to  Kew."|| 

Every  botanist  knows  that  the  statesman  would  have  drawn  an 
erroneous  inference  from  the  director's  "  Reply."  The  facts  for  his 
chief's  guidance  were  the  number  annually  of  species  new  to  science 
which  were,  in  such  years,  growing  at  Kew,  and  which  there  first 
received  theii"  specific  names,  a  list  of  which  might  have  been  advan* 
tageously  appended.  To  substitute  for  this  important  "  constant," 
vague  statements  of  "  twenty  thousand,"  aud  "literally  thousands 
of  plants"  growing  at,  or  brought  to,  Kew,  and  wanting  names,  with 
the  acreage  of  ground  liberally  added  for  tlie  pleasure  of  the  public 
to  the  Royal  Gardens,  was  not  the  information  required  for  right 
judgment  on  the  point  at  issue,  nor  such  as  was  calculated  to  increase 
the  Minister's  estimate  of  the  worth  of  a  "  Report." 

To  the  argument  which  it  was  my  duty  to  submit  iu  favour  of  a 
continuance  of  the  oue  great  herbarium  iu  the  locality  adopted  for 
it  by  the  State  before  the  successors  of  the  Aitons  began  to  develop 
their  competing  collections  of  dead  plants  at  Kew,  viz.,  the  applica- 
tion of  such  herbarium  to  the  "  naming "  requirements  of  the 
Aitons,  Dr.  Hooker  contrasts  his  statement  of  nomenclative  work, 
above  animadverted  on,  with  what  he  defines  as  the  "  naming  of  a 
few  aud  rare  plants  cultivated  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  a 
private  garden  of  nine  acres,  probably  at  no  time  containing  more 
than  4,000  species."  T" 

The  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  were  developed  for  the  servioe  of 
botany.     His  Majesty  King  George  IIL  called  to  his  councils,  for  the 

•  "  Retm'n  to  an  Order  of  the  Hon.  the  House  of  Commons,"  2.ith  .Inly,  1972, 
p.  169. 

t  "  Retiu-n,"  ic,  8th  August,  1872. 

X  "  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Hon.  the  House  of  Commons,  Sth  August,  1S72. 
'  Reply,'"  &c.,  par.  7. 

§  /4.,par.  7. 

II  J.  D.  Hooker,  reply  to  Q.  6,634,  "Royal  Commission  ou  Scientific 
Instruction." 

1  Vt  mqva,  par.  7. 
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realization  of  this  wise  and  beneficial  resolve,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.* 
The  number  of  new  species  brought  home  by  Banks  and  Solander 
strengthened  the  royal  resolve,  if  their  collections  of  living  plants 
from  Cook's  circumnavigatory  voyage  did  not  initiate  the  "  Royal 
Gardens."  Of  these  the  development  was  rapid,  under  the  auspices 
of  Banks  and  the  able  gardeners  whom  he  recommended,  aided  by  the 
Banksian  Herbarium,  and  the  nomenclative  botanists  he  placed  in 
charge  thereof.  So  developed,  the  Eoyal  Gardens  were  freely  open 
to  the  visits  and  uses  of  botanists.  It  is  part  of  the  history  of  the 
science. 

In  the  dedication  to  the  King  of  the  ",Hortus  Kcwensis,"  Aiton 
defines  it  as  : — "  A  work  rendered  necessary  to  the  public,  not  only 
by  the  number  of  valuable  plants  continually  sent  home  by  your 
Majesty's  collectors  abroad,  but  also  by  the  extensive  influx  of 
curious  exotics  poured  into  it  of  late  by  your  Majesty's  subjects, 
anxious  to  aid,  by  their  individual  exertions,  that  magnificent 
patronage  which  has  rendered  Botany  a  favourite  pursuit  among  all 
classes. "t  This  definition  of  the  "  Royal  Gardens"  as  they  existed 
in  1813,  continued  to  be  applicable  up  to  the  period  when  they  wei'e 
formally,  as  heretofore  they  had  been  virtually,  in  relation  to 
botanical  science,  "  Public  Gardens."  I  submit  that  to  define,  in 
an  official  statement,  the  scene  and  sphere  of  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors  as  a  mere  "private  garden"  is  a  rhetorical  artifice 
unworthy  of  a  successor  of  the  Aitons  and  of  the  important 
administrative  question  at  issue. 

Next,  as  to  the  averment  of  "  the  few  and  rare  plants  "  in  this 
garden,  "  probably  at  no  time  containing  more  than  4,000  species. "J 
Aiton,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Hortus  Kewensis"  (1813),  gives 
the  number  at  9,800  species.  John  Smith,  curator  of  the  same  garden 
up  to  1864,  writes: — "About  13,000  species  had  been  noted  as 
contained  in  the  gardens,  but  the  greatest  number  at  any  time  was 
11,000  species."§  But  the  numbers,  like  the  20,000  species  of  Dr. 
Hooker,  are  outside  the  question  which  is  trulj'  touched  by  state, 
ments  yet  to  be  given  of  the  percentage  of  species  new  to  science 
requiring  a  continuance  of  the  herbarian  comparisons  for  their 
determination.  Respecting  which  work,  so  tnily  and  touchiugly 
acknowledged  by  the  younger  Aiton,  ||  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
remark,  that,  to  stigmatise  the  "  Botanical  Works  "  devoted  to  the 
determination  of  the  new  species  of  plants  in  the  "  Roj'al  Gardens  " 
as  a  mere  "  naming  of  a  few  and  rare  plants  cultivated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century"^  is  excusable  on  tlie  sole  plea  of 
ignorance,  and  could  not,  I  think,  be  hazarded  by  any  botanist 
cognizant  of,  and  capable  of  appreciating,  the  brilliant  period  of 
the  history  of  his  science  during  which  the  Banksian  herbarium  was 
applied  to  the  nomenclative  needs  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

The  "  Prodromus  Florae  Novae  Hollajidia!"  (8vo,  1810),  might, 
by  a  caviller,  be  said  to  be  mainly  a  description  of  dead  plants  ;  but 
its  author  had  observed  them  living  in  their  native  laud  ;  and  the 
work,  by  its  combination  of  anatomical  and  ph}'siological  research 
with  the  taxonomic  part  of  botany,  made  an  epoch  in  the  science. 

The  Government  botanical  specimens,  living  and  dried,  successively 
brought  home  from  the  time  of  Cook  and  Banks  to  that  of  Flinders 
and  Brown,  were  disposed,  according  to  the  administrative  wisdom 
of  the  time,  the  living  plants  in  the  gardens  at  Kew,  the  dead  ones 
in  the  herbarium  at  London.  Here  was  carried  out,  by  the  librarians 
and  keepers,  the  work  of  naming  and  describing  the  new  species,  the 
Kew  plants  duly  receiving  those  assigned  to  them  :  the  majority  of 
Australian  species  represented  in  the  Royal  Gardens  bear  the  names 
given  them  bj'  Robert  Brown.  Dr.  Hooker's  definition  of  this  work 
must  also  include : — 1.  "  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  Crucife. 
raram,  necnon  Generis  Cleome,  quai  in  Horto  Kewensi  coluntur;" 

1812.  2.  "  Genera  et  Species  quasdum  Plantarnm  Legaminosarum, 
qua?  in  Horto  Kewensi  coluntur;"  1812,  1813.  3.  "Genera  et 
Species  quasdum  Plantarum  Myrtacearum,  qua3  in  Horto  Kewensi 
coluntur;  "  1812.  4.  "  Genera  et  Species  quff!dum  Plantarum  Com. 
positarum,  qua?  in  Horto  Kewensi  coluntur  ;  "  1812.  5.  "  Genera  et 
Species  Plantarum  Orchidearum,  quno  in  Horto  Kewensi  coluntur;  " 

1813.  6.  "  Genera  et  species  Plantarum  e  variis  Familiia,  quse  in 
Horto  Kewensi  coluntur  ;  "  1813. 

These  works,  by  Robert  Brown,  performing  in  London,  for  the 
behoof  of  the   Royal   Gardens,   the  labours  of  the   present   "  dead 

•  "  Du  reste,  s'il  ne  donnait  pas  officiellemont  au  Roi  des  conseils  politiques, 
il  n'en  t'tait  pas  moins  pour  lui  un  conseiller  tres-ri'el  et  tres  utile.  II  partatjeait 
des  occupatinns  mrales,  il  lui  faisait  connaitre  left  productions  intt'-ressantes 
des  pays  eloi^i^'S,  et  entretenait  ainsi  en  lui  ce  ffoiit  pour  la  nature,  qui  avait 
deja  valu  aux  sciences  tout  d'acquisitions,  et  qui  leur  en  valnt  davantage,  u 
mesnre  que  I'example  dn  Prince  fut  imiti'  par  les  ^-ands.  C'e.st  ainsi  (lue, 
pendant  trente  ans,  1' Aiigleterre  a  i-te  en  quelque  sorte  le  centre  de  la  Botanitjue 
et  le  marche  des  plantes  et  des  arbustes  nouvcaux."— Cuvifb,  IChge  df  Bankii, 
p.  82. 

t  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  v. 

X  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  "  Return,"  kc,  par.  7. 

§  "  Introduction  to  Domestic  Botany,"  8vo,  1871. 

II  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  v.,  "  Postscript." 

If  Hooker,  in  "  Return,"  .ice.,  par.  7. 


plant  staff "  at  Kew,  have  been,  through  a  truer  estimate  than  Dr. 
Hooker's,  selected  by  the  "  Ray  Society"  for  republication  in  their 
issue  for  the  year  1867.  They  were  contributed  to  botany,  as 
metropolitan  herbarian  work,  leaving  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  free  for  the  legitimate  physiological  labours  afld  appli. 
cations  of  their  collections  of  living  plants,  and  were  published 
mthout  any  special  grant  from  the  Treasury,  either  for  editing  or 
wnting. 

The  importance  of  basing  on  fact  the  question  as  between  the 
British  Museum  and  Kew,  leads  me  to  think  I  may  bo  permitted  to 
trespass  with  a  few  subsequent  examples  of  snch  works  by  Brown 
and  his  successor.  The  botanical  collections  of  the  Consul. General 
of  Egypt  being  transferred  to  the  metropolitan  herbarium,  the 
keeper  contribtited,  as  au  "  Appendix"  to  Salt's  "  Voyage  in  Abys. 
sinia,"  the  "  List  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,"  collected  cfuring  that 
voyage,  1814.  The  plants  of  tropical  Africa  collected  in  the'expe- 
dition  by  Captain  Tuckey,  R.N.,  to  explore  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo, 
were  described  in  the  "  Observations,  Systematical  and  Geographic°ali 
on  the  Herbarium  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Congo,"  by  Robert 
Brown,  1818.  The  entire  arctic  herbaria  brought  home  by  Captain 
John  Ross,  R.N.,  now  in  the  botanical  department  of  the  British 
ilnseum,  were  described  by  the  keeper,  in  his  "  List  of  Plants  col- 
lected on  the  coasts  of  Baffin's  Bay,"  &c.,  1819.  Captain  Scoresby 
having,  in  like  manner,  deposited  his  herbarium  in  the  metropolitan 
one,  it  was  described  by  the  keeper  in  his  "  Catalogue  of  Plants  found 
in  Spitzbergen,"  as  an  Appendix  No.  V.  to  "  Scoresby's  Account  of 
the  Arctic  Regions,"  1820.  The  botanical  acquisitions  during  Parry's 
famous  Arctic  Expedition,  have  their  scientific  value  in  the  "  List  of 
Plants  collected  in  Melville  Island  in  the  year  1820,  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Voyage  of  Discovery  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Parry, 
with  characters  and  descriptions  of  the  new  genera  and  species,"  by 
Robert  Brown,  Ac,  1823.  The  collections  made  in  the  explorations 
of  Africa,  by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  afforded  the  subjects  for 
Brown's  "Observations  on  the  Plants  of  Central  .\f  rica "  in  the 
appendix  to  the  narrative  of  their  travels  (1826).  The  herbaria  of 
Captain  Stirling's  exploration  of  the  Swan  River  District,  Australia, 
having  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  were  described  in  the 
Keeper's  "  General  View  of  the  Botany  of  the  Vicinity  of  the 
Swan  River"  (1832).  This  was  followed  by  the  pubUcation,  in 
1849,  of  the  "  Botanical  Appendix  of  Captain  Sturt's  Expedition 
into  Central  Australia,"  by  Robert  Brown,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (1814). 
During  the  retention  of  the  "  Dried  Specimens  of  Plants  in  the 
East  India  Company's  Museum,"  the  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of 
the  British  Museum  contributed  "  Names  and  Notes  on  Indian 
Plants,"  in  the  Numerical  Lists  of  such  specimens,  1828.1849  ;  also 
"Notes  and  Observations  on  Indian  Plants,"  in  the  "  Plantse 
.'Vsiatica;  Rariores,"  of  Wallich.  The  "  Flora  of  British  India  "  was 
further  elucidated  by  Robert  Brown  and  his  then  assistant,  John 
Joseph  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (afterwards  his  successor  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  the  "  Plantaj  Javaniceo  Rariores"  of  "  Horsefield,"  at 
that  time  (1838.1852)  curator  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company. 

Dr.  Horsefield  acknowledges  his  "  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Brown." 
"  The  examination  and  arrangement  of  my  herbarium,  the  laborious 
duties  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  figures  contained 
in  the  work,  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  subjects, 
are  by  no  means  the  only  marks  of  friendship  which  I  have  received 
from  that  distinguished  botanist."  "  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state 
that  J.  J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Mr.  Brown's  assistant  in  the  botanical 
department  of  the  British  Museum,  was  found  willing  to  prepare 
for  the  press  such  articles  as  were  left  unfinished  by  Mr.  Brown,  and 
likewise  to  co.operate  generally  in  the  preparation  of  the  work." 

I  submit  that  the  number  of  plants  now  cultivated  at  Kew  which 
bear  the  names  assigned  to  them  in  the  series  of  works  above 
exemplified,  extending  over  a  period  of  half  a  century,  is  not  truly 
defined  as  "  few  "  or  as  "  being  cultivated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  in  a  private  garden  of  nine  acres."* 

The  successors  of  Brown  are  as  willing,  perhaps  as  competent,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  National  Herbarium  in  relation  to  the 
naming  needs  of  the  National  Botanical  Garden  as  was  their  great 
predecessor. 

After  the  statement  that  "  Kew  is  an  establishment  that  is  an. 
nually  called  upon  to  name  literally  thousands  of  plants  from  botanic 
gardens  and  nurseries  in  England  and  similar  institutions  abroad," 
Dr.  Hooker  concludes  the  paragraph  with  the  remark  that,  "Large 
classes  of  plants  are  now  cultivated  that  must  be  named  in  the 
houses  where  they  grow  ;  and  many  more,  the  tropical  especially, 
coidd  not  be  sent  to  a  distance  to  be  named,  without  serious  damage 
in  the  transmit."  t  Surely  those  conflicting  propositions  betray  the 
confusion  of  mind  attendant  on  an  attempt  to  defend  the  untenable. 
Some  of  the  "  literally  thousands  of  plants  annually"  sent  from  con. 

*  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  "  Return,"  ut  mqira,  par.  7.        f  "  Return,  &c.,"  par.  7. 
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tinental  and  provincial  gardens  to  Kew  to  be  named  must  be  in  the 
condition  of  those  dofinod  as  "  largo  classes,"  incurring  "  serious 
damage"  in  the  transmission.  It  would  bo  desirable,  therefore,  to 
shorten  the  journey  a.s  much  as  possible.  Under  present  railway 
conditions,  they  must  reach  somo  London  terminus  on  route  to  Kew. 
Why  not  receive  the  needful  naming  at  the  National  Herbarium  in 
London  ?  The  van-carriago  to  the  "  London  and  South. Western 
station,"  with  probable  change  of  train  at  the  "  loop-line,"  in  order 
to  reach  the  "  competing  herbarium,"  would  be  saved. 

Again — Wore  none  of  the  subjects  of  the  "  extensive  influx:  of 
curions  exotics  poured  into  the  Royal  Gardens  "  *  (under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Aitons,  in  the  condition  of  the  tropical  ones  which,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hookers,  "  innst  be  named  in  the  houses  where 
they  grow  ?")  t  Perhaps  the  authors  of  the  "  Hortus  Kewensis" 
brought  the  characteristic  parts  only  of  such  plants  to  the  metropo- 
litan herbarium.  Howsoever  that  might  be,  there,  in  London,  the 
naming  of  the  Kew  plants  was  satisfactorily  effected,  and  the  work 
gratefnlly  and  gracefully  acknowledged.  I  would,  moreover,  ask  the 
attention  of  an  administrator  to  the  fact  that  the  Aitons  were  thus, 
and  under  this  division  of  labour,  dii-ecthj  responsible  to  the  Crown 
and  the  public  for  the  physiological  work  in  relation  to  the  culture 
and   naturalization   of  living  exotics;  their  responsibility   was  not 


trations  for  its  true  progrea;  in  every  department — experimental, 
economical,  and  descriptive.  Therefore  it  is  in  relation  to  the  tme 
help  which  a  national  botanical  garden,  library,  and  herbarium  can 
render  to  bot.any  that  I  respectfully  commend  the  views  and 
practice  of  Sir  .loscph  Banks  to  the  administration  of  the  time  being 
who  may  take  the  question  of  the  competing  national  herbaria  into 
consideration. 

No  one  had  a  truer,  a  more  sincere  regard  for  the  well-being  and 
advancement  of  his  favourite  science  than  Sir  .Joseph  Banks.  The 
formation  of  this  herbarium  and  library ;  the  choice  of  Dryander, 
Solander,  Robert  Brown,  for  their  custody ;  his  open  hospitality 
to  all  men  of  science,  the  liberal  use  he  made  of  his  treasures 
during  his  lifetime,  commend  the  deference  of  the  adminis- 
trator to  Banks's  posthumous  dispositions.  No  man  could 
form  a  truer  view  of  the  right  places  of  collections  of  dead 
and  living  plants  in  their  respective  services  to  botany  ;  after 
the  King,  no  one  had  taken  a  warmer  personal  interest  in  the 
formation,  development,  and  applications  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  at  Kew,  than  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  His  matured  conclusions 
as  to  the  best  local  conditions  of  the  continued  application,  after  his 
demise,  of  these  several  instruments  to  the  progress  of  botany  are 
manifested  by  the  bequest  of    his  herbarium   and  library   to  the 


Gathering  Ling  (Trapa  bicornis)  in  China.     (See  p.  208.) 


shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  herbarian  botanist,  nor  their  opera, 
tions  controlled  or  thwarted  by  him.  Each  had  his  appropriate 
sphere  of  work. 

Mr.  Bentham,  P.L.S.,  in  a  letter  admitted  into  the  number  of 
Witfitre  for  November  11,  1872,  is  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that 
officially  reported  failures  in  physiological  operations  at  Kew 
Gardens  might  relate  to  the  proportion  of  the  director's  time  given 
to  herbarian  work.  And  in  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  plants  growing  at  Kew  were  named,  before  the  gardens  and  their 
director  were  encumbered  with  collections  of  dried  plants,  ho 
remarks,  that  the  Banksian  herbarium  had  not  become  "  National  " 
till  after  the  demise  of  the  founder  in  1820 — a  remark  akin  to  that 
which  defiues  the  botanical  garden  at  Kew  as  a  mere  "  private  one  " 
until  it  became  formally,  as  before  it  had  been  virtually,  applied  to 
the  advancement  of  science  and  the  public  good.  The  only  distinction 
predicable  of  the  metropolitan  herbarium  in  its  application  to  the 
nomenclative  work  at  Kew  before  and  after  1820,  is  one  of  locality, 
as  between  Soho  Square  and  Bloomsbury.  The  Banksian  herbarium 
and  library,  like  the  Royal  Gardens,  were  always  "  National"  in  the 
sense  of  their  free  use  to  botanists  for  the  advancement  of  botany. 
In  the  history  of  that  science  the  name  of  Joseph  Banks  will  continue 
pre-eminent  and  exemplary  to  statesmen,  in  his  sagacious  adminis- 


'  Hortus  Kewensis,"  itt  supra. 


British  Museum,  with  a  proviso  that  the  then  librarian,  Robert 
Brown,  should,  as  keeper  of  the  National  Herbarium,  be  at  liberty  to 
apply  it  to  the  naming  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  ; 
add  to  this  Sir  Joseph's  liberal  provision  for  the  continuance  of  the 
services  of  the  accomplished  artist  Bauer  in  the  delineation  of  the 
new  and  rare  living  plants  at  Kew.  He  knew  that  periodical  visits 
of  the  head  of  the  botanical  department  of  the  British  Museum  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  would  continue  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a 
correct  nomenclature  of  all  new  species  which  might  there  be 
I'epresented.  To  rest  the  claim  for  the  super-addition  at  Kew  of  a 
"  first-rate  herbarium  "  for  such  a  purpose  is  to  put  the  question  on 
a  false  issue.  The  disturbance  of  the  locality  of  the  National 
Herbarium  ought  to  be  decided  on  wider  considerations  than  personal 
ambition  or  the  alleged  convenience  of  any  particular  garden.  The 
interests  of  all  botanical  and  horticultural  establishments,  as  of  every 
cnltivator  of  botany,  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  Herbarium  in  the  metropolis. 
Sheen  Lodge. 


t  Ibid. 


The  last  tax  across  the  Channel  is  a  duty  on  Chestnuts.  As  Paris 
consumes  no  fewer  than  10,000,000  Chestnuts  yearly,  it  is  reckoned 
that  this  tax  will  produce  the  modest  sum  of  £28,800. 
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Conservatories. — Indoor  plants  have  almost  invariably  started 
into  growth,  therefore,  such  a?  require  a  shift  must  at  once  receive  that 
attention.  Borders  in  which  plants  are  growing  should  be  lightly 
forked  up,  and  if  the  soil  is  exhaasted  a  dressing  of  loam,  leaf.mould, 
rotten  manure,  or  good  peat  may  be  added  according  to  re([uirements. 
Some  ]>lants  need  more  water  than  others,  and  in  such  cases 
iieatly-formed  basins  of  soil  should  be  made  around  them,  so  as  to 
retain  sufficient  for  their  vi'ants  without  overflowing.  This  is  an 
excellent  time  for  transferring  plants  from  pots  to  conservatory 
borders,  and  in  doing  so,  disentangle  and  spread  out  the  roots  as 
much  as  possible.  Thi.f  may  check  growth  for  a  time,  but  eventually, 
other  circumstances  being  favourable,  plants  so  treated  will  succeed 
better  than  such  as  are  planted  with  the  roots  coiled  up  in  a  ball. 
Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Acacias,  &c.,  when  grown  in  pots,  arc 
more  under  control  than  such  as  are  planted  oat  ;  but  the  latter  are 
generally  the  most  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  growth  and  bloom. 
Clianthus  puniceus  it  too  thick  should  have  it.s  shoots  thinned  out  a 
little,  so  as  to  give  suflicieut  light  to  the  flowers.  Passionflowers 
should  be  pruned  well  in,  aud  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing 
should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
start  freely  into  growth.  Cut  iu  the  branches  of  Ilabrothamnuscs. 
Several  of  the  free-growing  Fuchsias  are  well  suited  for  conservatory. 
roof  decoration  or  that  of  pillars,  especially  when  planted  out  iu 
borders.  If  trained  to  the  rafters  from  the  middle  of  April  until 
they  are  completely  denuded  of  side  branches  in  the  end  of  October 
or  November,  for  the  purpose  of  resting  them  and  admitting  light  to 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  they  forai  objects  of  interest,  being 
richly  laden  during  all  that  time  with  both  flu.vers  and  foliage. 

Stoves. — Iu  these  vegetation  is  in  a  more  forward  state  than  i^ 
conservatories,  consequently  a  moist  atmosphere  and  stead)'  but 
gradual!}'  increasing  temperature  are  requisite.  Txoras,  Dipladenias, 
Clerodendrous  of  the  Balfourii  type,  Stephauotises,  Bougainvilleas, 
&c.,  will  now  be  growing  freely;  therefore  they  should  have  abun. 
dance  of  tepid  water  at  the  root,  and  their  shoots  should  bo  trained 
on  string  along  the  rafters,  or  over  trellises.  Pot  plants,  as  a  rule, 
will  have  been  shifted,  but  where  they  have  not,  that  operation 
should  be  performed  at  once.  Sometimes  the  plants  do  not  require 
repotting,  but  in  that  case  any  of  them  that  are  sickly  should  be 
shaken  out  of  the  pots  they  now  occupy ;  the  old  soil  should  be 
removed  from  their  roots,  and  they  should  then  be  replaced  in  pots 
of  the  same  or  perhaps  less  size,  according  to  circumstances  ;  over. 
potting  is  injurious  to  most  plants.  Pitcher. plants  should  bo  top. 
dressed  or  repotted,  and  by  means  of  additional  heat  and  moisture, 
and  a  little  shade,  started  into  growth.  Cissus  discolor,  grown  in 
borders  or  beds,  has,  in  many  places,  been  very  beautiful  daring  the 
winter,  and  by  being  pruned  now,  it  will  break  freely  aud  grow 
rapidly.  Allamandas  now  starting  into  growth  must  be  encouraged. 
Plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniajflora  grown  in  borders  against  back 
walls  form  fine  specimens  and  flower  abundantl)' ;  the  flowering 
points  of  such  plants,  if  not  already  done,  should  now  be  cut  off,  and 
an  early  growth  encouraged  ;  for  the  sooner  growth  is  produced  and 
matured  the  better  will  the  plants  flower.  Poinsettias  should  be 
kept  quite  at  rest  in  an  intermediate  house,  or  cool  part  of  the 
stove,  and  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Sow  some  seeds  of  Cyperns  alternitolins,  and  divide  the  old  plants  ; 
both  the  green  kind  aud  the  variegated  variety  make  fine  subjects 
for  table  decoration  when  in  a  young  state.  The  line-leaved 
Begonias  may  now  be  shifted  and  started  into  growth  ;  they  are  not 
quite  deciduous,  but  a  long  rest  in  winter  greatly  invigorates  them 
and  improves  the  succeeding  crop  of  leaves.  Caladiums,  Gesueras, 
Achimenes,  Curculigos,  Gloriosas,  herbaceous  Begonias,  Ac,  should 
also  all  bo  started  into  growth,  potted  as  they  advance,  and  be 
liberally  treated. 

Bedding  Plants. — The  stock  of  these  should  now  be  increased 
in  every  possible  way.  A  brisk  bottom  heat,  drip.proot  pits  or 
frames,  clean  sharp  sand,  suitable  soil,  plenty  of  space  and  plants 
to  procure  cuttings  from,  are  the  requisite  conditions  for  this  pur. 
pose.  Verbenas,  lleliotropes,  Ageratums,  Lobelias,  dwarf  Tropooo. 
Inms,  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemum  Sensation  and  the  green-leaved 
Bnmmer-flowering  kinds,  Coleuses,  Iresines,  Alternantheras, 
Gazanias,  &c.,  strike  by  means  of  cuttings  in  a  few  days,  and  may 
be  [lotted  singly  into  thumb  pots  before  their  roots  are  more  than  an 
inch  long.  If  these  pots  are  plongcd  in  heat,  well  shaded  and  kept 
moist,  they  never  exhibit  a  check,  but  grow  apace,  aud  in  a  few 
days  afford  young  tops  for  cuttings,  and  then  side  shoots  for  the 
same  puriiosc  ;  .'ifter  that,  give  them  another  shift  into  sixty-sized 
pots.  If  pots  are  .scarce,  all  the  strongest  plants,  after  being  well 
hardened  off,  may  be  planted  out  next  month  in  frames,  kept  close 
for  a  few  days.     Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  aud  Iresines,  being  rather 


tender,  should  be  kept  in  pots  until  they  are  planted  out.  Sub- 
tropical  plants,  such  as  Solanums,  Abutilons,  Wigandias,  Ferdinandias, 
&o.,  should  be  stripijed  of  what  cuttings  may  be  on  them  every  week. 
Maize,  Castor-oil  plants,  Solanums,  &c.,  should  be  raised  from  seed, 
and  the  seedlings  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  root-bound,  otherwise 
a  stunted  growth  will  be  the  result ;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
jiricked  off  as  they  germinate  into  small  pots,  and  be  shifted  from 
them  into  larger  ones.  Dahlia  roots  are  now  yielding  plenty  of 
cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  off  when  tit  for  separation,  struck 
in  heat,  and  treated  like  other  strong-growing  half-tender  plants. 
Canna  roots  may  be  divided,  potted  singly,  aud  grown  in  a  stove 
temperature  for  a  short  time.  Pot  some  Gladiolus  roots  for  early 
flowering. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. — Pine-apples  that  have  not  been 
already  shifted  should  now  be  repotted  or  transplanted  into  beds. 
Whether  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  iu  frames  or  pits,  the  heating 
material  should  be  entirely  or  pnrtially  renewed.  If  fire  heat  is 
used  for  bottom  heat,  greater  care  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary 
must  be  exercised  iu  watering,  as  the  bottom  part  of  the  soil  fre- 
quently becomes  dry  when  that  on  the  surface  is  apparently  quite 
moist.  Now  that  the  store  plants  are  beginning  to  push,  the  atmo- 
sphere as  well  as  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  must  be  kept  moist. 
Ventilate  a  little  during  the  heat,  of  the  day,  aud  cover  the  frames 
with  mats  at  uight.  Pig  trees  iu  pots  will  be  .swelling  their  fruits; 
therefore,  some  liquid  manure  given  to  them  two  or  three  times  a 
week  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  crop ;  mulchings  of  manure 
answer  the  same  puipose.  Those  on  walls  or  on  front  trellises  should 
be  started  in  succession,  by  closing  up  the  house,  syringing  twice  a 
day,  and  stopping  the  shoots  at  the  third  aud  fourth  joints.  Pot 
Vines,  if  liberally  fed,  will  produce  good  crops  ;  and,  as  they  are 
frequently  thrown  away  after  bearing,  as  many  bunches  may  be  left 
on  them  as  they  can  properly  mature  and  colour.  Thin  Grapes  in 
general,  stop  aud  rub  off  young  shoots,  encourage  good  foliage,  and 
maintain  a  brisk  moist  temperature  except  in  late  vineries.  All  old 
Grapes  yet  on  Vines  should  now  be  taken  off  and  preserved.  The 
dampness  of  the  winter  has  been  rather  productive  of  mouldiness 
amongst  those  kept  in  water-bottles.  Regulate  the  growth  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  aud  disbud  aud  thin  the  shoots  as  necessary ; 
thin  out,  also,  all  the  smallest  fruits,  and  syringe  morning  and  even, 
ing.  Keep  Cherry  houses  well  aired.  Introduce  successions  of  Straw- 
berry plants,  and  place  them  on  top  shelves  in  vineries  or  Peach 
houses,  or  arrange  them  near  the  glass  in  pits  or  frames,  when  a  little 
bottom  heat  given  by  fermenting  material  is  very  beneficial  to  them. 
To  plants  whose  fruit  is  colouring  little  or  no  water  should  be  given, 
as  it  deteriorates  the  flavour.  Sow  the  main  crop  of  Melons  and 
Cucumbers,  and  pot  off  those  already  up  ;  such  as  are  large  enough 
may  be  transplanted  permanently.  Beds  for  the  reception  of  the 
seedlings  should  be  formed  completely  of  fresh  soil,  for  from  the 
plants  raised  now  the  greatest  amount  of  fruit  is  commonly  obtained. 

NURSERIES. 
Indoor  Department. — The  general  spring  potting  must  yet 
i>ccupy  most  attention  ;  attend  to  tropical  plants  first,  the  others 
afterwards.  Both  foUage  and  flowering  iilants,  if  not  previously 
shortened,  should  be  cut  back,  and  all  available  shoots  so  separated 
should  be  made  into  cuttings.  The  roots  of  young  growing  plants 
mast  never  be  allowed  to  become  matted  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  shifting  is  seen  to  be  necessary,  it  must  be  done  until  the  plants 
attain  the  usual  saleable  dimensions,  when  for  their  final  shift  good 
substantial  peaty  or  loamy  soil  should  be  employed,  and  the  tem- 
perature should  be  gradually  reduced.  Roses  grafted  before  Christmas 
will  now  have  formed  shoots  a  foot  or  so  iu  length,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  bearing  flower-buds  ;  they  should  therefore  be  shifted  into 
6-iuch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts  good  loam,  and  one  part 
leaf-mould  or  rotten  manure.  These  plants  should  be  transferred  to 
an  artificially-heated  pit,  so  as  to  give  the  youuger  ones  more  room  iu 
the  propagating  house.  Unfasten  the  ligatures  of  grafted  Roses, 
Clematises,  Ivies,  Daphnes,  Conifers,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the  grafts  are 
thoroughly  united.  Continue  the  grafting  of  Clematises,  using 
either  rooted  plants  or  pieces  of  the  roots ;  these  plants  in  most 
instances  are  readily  raised  from  cuttings,  but  those  of  the  lanuginosa 
section  seldom  root  freely ;  consequently  they  are  almost  entirely 
increased  by  means  of  grafting.  Repot  them  when  growth  has 
fairly  begun.  Now  is  the  principal  season  for  grafting  Rhodo- 
dendrou3,  but  success  cannot  be  expected  unless  the  stocks  are  well 
rooted  and  in  active  growth.  Whip  or  saddle  grafting  suits  them 
best,  aud  a  little  clay  rubbed  over  the  junction  assists  the  union. 
Keep  the  grafted  plants  in  intermediate  pits  and  shade  closely.  If 
they  arc  too  tall  for  standing  erect  they  may  be  laid  on  their  sides. 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Oranges  may  yet  be  grafted  under  the  same 
conditions  as  Rhododendrons.  Now  is  the  right  time  to  start  young 
plants  of  these  into  growth.  As  they  advance  prune  them  back 
three  times  during  the  season,   by  which  means  stubby  and  good 
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flowering  plants  will  be  obtained.  Any  unshapely  old  plants  of  these 
may  now  be  cut  down  to  the  bare  stumps,  for  few  plants  bear 
pruning  better  than  these,  more  especially  the  Orange.  Pot  off 
cuttings  of  Kaonymus,  Euryas,  Conifers,  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  that  are  sufliciontly  rooted;  any  found  not  to  be  in  that 
condition  should  be  re-inserted  and  treated  as  before.  Sow  seeds  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  Conifers,  such  as  Deodars,  Cypresses,  Araucarias, 
&c.,  in  frames  and  pits,  and  pot  singly  or  prick  off  in  seed-pans  or 
boxes  those  sown  last  spring.  Two-year-old  seedlings  may  now  be 
transferred  from  frames  or  boxes  into  lines  in  the  open  ground 
in  well-sheltered  positions. 


Messrs.  Veiteh's    Young    Gardeners'    Institution.—AU 

young  gardeners  with  whom  I  have  conversed  are  delighted  with  the 
account  which  you  have  given  (see  page  196)  nf  this  institution;  and 
to  Messrs.  Vcitch  our  hearty  thanks  are  due  for  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  system  for  improving  the  condition  of  young 
gardeners  that  I  trust  may  be  imitated  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  young  men  now  so  well  cared  for  at  Chelsea  will,  I  feel  sure, 
not  forget  in  after  life  the  comforts  of  those  under  them  when  they 
come  to  be  head  gardeners,  and  thus  the  "  bothie,"  with  its  long 
train  of  discomforts,  may  be  exchanged  for  a  clean  and  healthy 
residence. — A  Young  Foremax, 


LAW   NOTES. 


COUNTY   COURT  COSTS. 

This  was  a  question  as  to  the  costs  to  be  allowed  to  attorneys  for 
conducting  business  in  the  county  courts.   It  appeared  that  a  Mr.  Baraes 
sold  a  quantity  of  Potatoes  in  the  Leicester  market  to  a  person  named 
Vesty,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  payment  of  the  balance  due  to  him 
in  respect  of  these   Potatoes.   Mr.   Barnes  instructed   his   solicitor   to 
commence  an  action  against  Vesty  to  recover  the  money  owing,  which 
was  a  little  over  £20.     Accordingly,  an  action  was  commenced  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  the  suit  of  Barnes  against  Vesty,  to  recover 
the  sum  which  Barnes  claimed.     For  certain  reasons  this  action  did  not 
proceed  after  the  writ  was  issued  and  served  on  Vesty  for  several  months  ; 
aud  in  April,  \S7'2,  Vesty  brought  au  action   in   the   county  court   at 
Leicester  against  Barnes,  to  recover  a  sum  of  between  £9  and  £10,  the 
damages  which  Vesty  alleged  he  had  sustained  in  consequence  of  Barnes 
failing  to  deliver  to  him  Potatoes  which  Vesty  had  contracted  to  purchase 
of  Barnes.     Mr.  Barnes  instructed  his  solicitor  to  defend  him  in  this 
action,  and  also  to  proceed  with  the  action  against  Vesty  in  the  superior 
court.     It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Barnes's  interest  that  the  action  in  the 
superior  court  should  be  remitted  to  the  Leicester  county  court  for  trial, 
and  that  both  actions  should  be  tried  at  the  same  court.     It  should  be 
stated  too  that  the  disputes  between  the  parties  were  of  that  description 
that  a  verdict  for  one  or  other  of  them  in  the  first  action  which  was  to 
be  tried  was  likely  to  determine  the  verdict  in  the  other  action,  Barnes 
claiming   a   sum  of  money,   the    balance   of    the   purchase   money  for 
Potatoes  supplied  to  Vesty — Vesty  suing  Barnes  for  not  delivering  those 
Potatoes   at  all,   a   man  named   Morjjau   appearing   ou  Vesty's  behalf, 
and  stating    that    Barnes    had   sent  the   Potatoes   to    him    (Morgan), 
and  that  he,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  had  sold  them  as  best 
he  could  for  Barnes.     Both  actions  were  ultimately  tried  at  Leicester, 
and  in  both  Mr.  Barnes  was  successful.     All  this  litigation  could  not  be 
conducted  without  expense,  and  in   due  course  Mr.  Barnes'  solicitor  sent 
in   his  bill,  which  included   charges  of  preparing  for  trial  in  the  two 
actions,  and  contained  a  fee  of  £2  4s.  Gd.,  paid  to  a  barrister-at-law,  with 
the  brief  in  the  county  court  actiou,  and  certain  payments  for  telegrams, 
&c.,  necessarily  incurred  in  the  business.     An  objection  was  taken  on  the 
part  of  Barnes  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  lUth  and  20th  Vict.,  c. 
lOG.  sec.    30,  his  solicitor  was  only   entitled  to  recover  I5s.   for  all  the 
trouble  involved  in  getting  up  the  county  court  case  for  trial,  and  a  pay- 
ment out  of  pocket  of  £l  3s.  Gd.    for   counsel,  although  it  was  not  dis- 
puted that  £2  4s.  Gd.   had  been  actually  paid  out  of  pocket  for   counsel, 
l)esides  telegrams,  &c.     The  language  of  the  section  thus  relied  upon  to 
deprive  the  solicitor  of  his  costs,  except  the  dry  allowance  of  15s.  to  the 
attorney,  and  £I  3s.  Gd.  to  the  counsel,  is  as  follows  : — "Where  in  any 
action  the   debt  or  damage   claimed   yhall  not   exceed  £20,  an  attorney 
shall   not  be  entitled  to  recover  from   his   client  any   further  costs   or 
charges   in   the  conduct   of  such  suit  than  those  mentioned  in  the  91st 
section  of  the  Act  of  the  Uth  and  10th  years  of   the  reign  of  her  present 
Alajesty,  chap,  do,  unless  upon  taxation  of  costs  the  registrar  be  satisfied, 
by  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  client,  that  he  has  agreed  to  pay  further 
costs  or  charges  j  and  in  such  case  the  registrar  may  allow  any  costs  or 
charges,  not  exceeding  the  amount  which  may  have  been  so  agreed  to  be 
paid."     The  bill  of  costs  was  originally  submitted  to  Master  Dodgson, 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  taxation,  and  he  refeiTed  the  couuty 
court  costs   to  the  registi-ar  of  the  county  court  at  Leicester,  who  held 
himself  bound  by  the  above-quoted  section  of  the  Act   of  ParUameut, 
and  refused  to  allow  any  more  costs  to   Mr.  Barnes'  solicitor  than  the 
los.  attorney's  fee,  and  £l  3s.  Gd.  the  counsel's  fee,  as  the  sohcitor  had 
not,  in  his  view  of  the  case,  obtained  any  agreement  in  Tsi'iting  from 
Barnes  to  pay  further  costs,  although  the  registrar  admitted  that  the 
charges  were  perfectly  reasonable,   if    he  had  power  to  allow  them. 


Against  this  decision  of  the  registrar  Mr.  Barnes'  solicitor  appealed.  It 
was  contended  that  the  allowance  of  15s.  for  the  attorney  and  £1  3b.  Od. 
for  the  counsel  only  applied  to  the  business  actually  conducted  by  the 
attorney  and  counsel  on  appearing  in  court  on  the  court  day,  and  that 
for  all  other  charges  necessary  for  properly  preparing  his  client's  case 
for  trial  the  attorney  was  entitled  to  recover  from  his  client  fair  and 
reasonable  remimoration.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  relied  on  the 
original  County  Court  Act,  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  91,  and  the  cases  re 
Keighley,  19  Law  J.  Rep.  (\.s.)  C.P.  IGG,  and  re  Toby,  12  Adolphua  and 
Kllis,  G9t,  which  established  the  principle  that  an  attorney  is  entitled  to 
recover  from  his  chent  all  reasonahle  costs  in  a  county  court  action,  both 
before  plaint  issued  and  afterwards  in  getting  up  the  case  for  trial, 
liesides  15s.  for  the  attorney  and  £1  3s.  Gd.  for  counsel,  for  appearing  in 
court  on  the  court  day.  Against  this  application  it  was  contended  that 
the  two  cases  above  relied  upon  were  overruled  by  the  Act  19  &  20  Vict, 
c.  108,  s.  3G,  and  were  no  longer  law.  The  Judge  decided  that  the 
ruling  of  the  registrar  was  right,  and  that  an-  attorney,  in  any  action 
where  less  than  £20  wa.s  in  dispute,  could  only  recover  15s.  for  himself, 
and  £1  3s.  Gd.  for  counsel,  no  matter  what  trouble  he  had  taken,  or 
payments  he  had  actually  made  out  of  pocket,  unless  he  had  protected 
himself  by  obtaining  from  his  client  his  agreement,  iu  writing,  to  pay 
further  costs  or  charges,  pui'suant  to  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  108,  s.  3G. 


Damaging  Trees.— James  Annett,  42,  labourer,  pleaded  guilty  to 
felouiously  aud  mahuiously  breaking  thirty-tive  Apple  trees,  fifteen  Pear 
trees,  aud  six  Plum  trees,  growing  iu  a  garden,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Maton,  at  Penton  Cxraftou,  ou  the  7th  February  last,  and  was  sentenced 
to  four  months'  hard  laI)our. 

Stealing  Rose  Trees. — Two  young  Devonshire  men  wore  charged 
the  other  day  with  stealing  Rose  trees  from  a  \ulla  garden  at  Paigntou. 
One  of  them  was  acquitted ;  but  concerning  the  other  it  was  said  the 
Bench  had  taken  some  time  to  consider  their  detjision  in  the  case.  They 
had  no  difficulty  at  all  iu  convicting  the  defendant  of  having  stolen  the 
Rose  trees  ;  the  only  doubt  iu  the  minds  of  the  magistrates  was  whether 
they  should  send  him  to  prison  or  not ;  but  they  were  wUling  to  take  a 
more  lenient  view  of  the  case.  They  should  inflict  a  penalty  of  £10,  or 
two  months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. — Prisoner  said  he  should 
appeal  against  the  decision.     The  line,  however,  was  paid. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  14th, 

Flowers. — Of  these  there  is  a  good  supply,  especially'  of  TuUps,  Crocuses, 
and  Hyacinths,  all  of  which  are  remarkably  tine.  Cyclamens  are  plcnLilul 
and  excellent ;  Chinese  Primulas  arc  on  the  wane ;  Cinerarias,  Spiraeas,  Heaths, 
DeutziRs,  and  many  other  plants  are  supplied  in  pots.  Cut  flowers  consist 
chiefly  of  Camellias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Gardenias,  Koses,  Orchids  of  different 
sorts,  aud  other  things  now  in  season. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables-— Of  fruits  there  is  at  present  but  a  moderate 
9np(>ly  ;  Shadihjcks  aud  Spanish  ilelous  are  beginning  to  disappear,  aud 
Bauauas  are  not  so  good  as  they  will  be  by-and-bye.  Excellent  Pine-apples  are 
still  imi)orted  from  St.  Michael's.  Of  last  year's  Grapes  there  is  still  a  good  supply, 
consoiiLiently  prices  are  lower  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  New 
Gi'apes  have  also  made  their  appearance;  and  forced  Strawben-ies  are  good 
and  plentiful.  For  good  outdoor  vegetJibles  there  is  a  brisk  demand,  and  the 
produce  suppUed  continues  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Of  young  Potatoes  there 
is  a  fair  supply  from  Malta  aud  the  West  ladies  ;  also  frame-grown  ones  from 
the  Channel  Islands.  Saladmg  and  forced  vegetables  are  of  good  quality,  and 
the  supply  about  equal  to  the  demand. 

Prices  of  Fruits- — Apples,  per  half  sieve,  33.  to  5s. ;  Chestnuts,  bushel, 
12s.  to2Us.  ;  Cobs,  per  lb.,  2s.  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  t>s.  to  12s.; 
Lemons,  per  100,  6s.  lo  10s. ;  Oranges,  per  100,  4s.  to  10s. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per 
doz.,  Is.  to  33. ;  dessert,  per  doz.,  83.  to  12s. ;  Pine-Applea,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  10s. ; 
Sirawberries,  per  oz.,  Is.  to  2s. ;  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  15s.  to  30s.;  ditto,  per 
100,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  ofVegetables.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  (is. ;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
o6.  to  lOs. ;  Bean-;,  Kidncyi  per  1<X),  2s.  to  3s.  j  Beet,  Red,  per  doz.,  Is.  to  3s. ; 
Broccoli,  ]icr  bundle,  9d.* to  Is.  6d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz..  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Carrots, 
per  bunch,  6d. ;  Cauliflower,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  -is. ;  Celery,  per  bundle,  1  s.  6d.  to 
2s. ;  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  ;  Cucumbers,  each,  Is.  6d.  to  3s. ; 
Eadive,  per  doz.,  2s.;  Fennel,  per  bunch,  3d. ;  GarUc,  per  lb.,  6fl.;  Herbs,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per  bundle,  3s.  to  4s.;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.; 
Lettuces,  per  doz,  Is.  to  2s.  ;  Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s.  ;  Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel,  3s,  to  (js. ;  pickling,  per  quart,  t>d. ; 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bimches,  4s. ;  Parsnips,  per  doz,,  9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per 
quart,  Bs.  to  10s. ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  4s,  to  7s. ;  Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches, 
is. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Salsafy,  do..  Is. ;  Savoys,  per  doz.,  28.  to 
3s. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  Is. ;  Seakale,  per  basket.  Is.  to  2s.  ;  Shallots, 
per  lb.,  3d.  j  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  Turnips,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 


The  Welsh  Leek. — Everybody  knows  that  ''Taffy"  wears  a 
leek  upon  St.  David's  Day,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  knows  the 
origin  of  the  custom.  One  writer  thinks  it  originated  in  Druidic 
times,  aud  that  the  plant  was  a  symbol  of  Ceudven,  the  British  Ceres. 
Others  maintain  that  it  was  the  sign  under  which  the  Welsh  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Saxons,  St.  David  having  advised  them  to  assume 
the  badge.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle  are 
not  more  honoured  in  the  countries  which  have  adopted  them  as 
emblems  than  is  this  odorous  potherb  in  Wales. 

Gutta  Percha. — The  declared  value  of  gutta  percha  imported 
last  year  vpas  £i00,681,  and  in  the  previous  year  £196,94^2. 
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THE  ^AE^DEN. 

"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespewre. 

THE    LACE-WINa    OR    GOLDEN-EYE. 

(CHUYSOPA   PEBLA.) 

Lm  US  hasten  to  premonish  the  non-eutomological  reader  that 
the  lace-wing  or  golden-eye  (Chrysopa  perla),  tigured  below, 
comes  within  the  limits  of  our  subject,  not  as  an  enemy 
but  as  a  friend — not  as  a  garden  destroyer,  but  as  a 
destroyer  of  garden  destroyers.  It  is  the  great  destroyer  of 
green-fly ;  hence  all  gardeners  will  look  upon  it  with  respect. 
Its  aspect  (that  is,  the  aspect  of  the  perfect  insect)  is  Ijy  no  means 
suggestive  of  destruction  ;  a  more  delicate,  beautiful,  and 
ethereal  creature  cannot  well  be  imagined.  The  species  are 
pale  greenish,  or  yellowish,  or  almost  white.  The  wings  are 
like  a  film  of  lace,  the  body,  "  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air," 
and  its  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  like  polished  golden  globes 
glittering  in  the  sun. 

Although  called  a  fly,  it  is  not  truly  what  is  ordinarily  meant 
by  that  word.  It  is  not  a  two-winged  fly  like  the  house-fly, 
but  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  dragon-flies,  and  forms 


JS.'f^^W 


iiic  Lace-wing,  or  Golden-eye  insect. 

one  of  the  genera  constituting  the  family  Hemerobiidai. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  of  species  ofOhrysopa  found  in  Britain, 
of  which  the  commonest  is  the  one  of  which  we  now  speak. 
They  are  common  about  hedges,  gardens,  fields,  plantations, 
&c. ;  in  fact,  wherever  they  prey,  the  green-fly  is  to  be  found. 
They  fly  principally  at  night,  and  arc  sluggish  and  easily 
caught  by  day.  Although  so  lovely,  they  ai-e,  m  one  respect, 
like  a  whited  sepulchre.  They  have  a  bad  smell.  They  are 
common  in  June,  July,  and  August, in  which  months  the  eggs  arc 
deposited  in  a  very  remarkaljle  fashion.  The  reader  will  see  in 
the  woodcut,  at  No.  "2,  something  like  an  aigret,  a  few  hairs, 
surmounted  each  by  a  knob  standing  out  all  round.  These 
knobs  are  the  eggs,  and  they  stand  upon  a  flue  elastic,  flexible 
hair-like  stem.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  how  they  arc 
thus  laid.  There  must  be  a  glutinous  liquid  near  the  ovipo- 
sitor which  envelops  the  egg,  and  does  not  immediately  part 
from  it  when  the  female  places  it  on  the  leaf  or  oljject  on 
which  she  is  laying.  As  she  withdraws  her  abdomen  from  the 
spot  the  egg  does  not  readily  quit  it,  but  the  gluey  matter  is 
drawn  out  like  a  thread  of  sealmg-wax,  and  when  it  parts  the 
egg  is  left  standing  on  the  top  of  it.  The  length  of  this  hair 
of  o-lue  varies.  It  is  sometimes  as  long  as  an  inch  ;  at  other 
times  shorter.  These  eggs  are  thus  very  curious  looking 
objects,  and  we  well  remember  how  puzzled  we  were  when  wo 
saw  them  for  the  flrst  time.  It  was  on  a  Cherry  where  several 
were  standing,  and  like  others  before  us,  we  were  at  first 
disposed  to  take  them  for  some  sort  of  vegetable  production, 
a  fungus  or  the  capsule  or  seed-vessel  of  some  Moss.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  .say  that  this  contrivance  is  a  very  effectual 


protection  from  enemies,  the  elasticity  and  tenuity  of  the  hair 
or  stalk  giving  no  hold  to  any  creature  that  might  attempt  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  The  eggs  are  often  laid  in  clusters,  as  here 
represented,  but  as  frequently  one  by  one  at  little  distances 
from  each  other. 

It  is  the  larva;;  that  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  green-fly — the 
perfect  insect  apparently  eating  little  or  nothtug.  But  the 
larva3  make  up  for  it.  They  are  called  by  the  French  "  lions 
des  pucei-ous,"  or  green-fly  lions.  They  vary  considerably  in 
colour,  being  brown  or  whitish  with  orange  spots,  and  having 
sixteen  fleshy  tubercles  down  the  sides,  but  they  are  difficult  to 
detect  unless  when  engaged  in  the  actual  occupation  of  seizing 
and  devouring  their  prey.  They  cover  themselves  with  a 
coat  of  many  colours,  composed  of  portions  of  the  green  and 
delicate  lichens  which  cover  old  trees  or  palings,  or  of  the 
skins  of  the  green-fly  that  they  have  sucked  dry,  so  that  unless 
when  they  are  in  motion  it  is  not  possible  either  for  the  prying 
eye  of  the  entomologist,  or  the  still  quicker  eye  of  the 
titmouse  and  other  small  birds  to  detect  them  ;  and  thus 
disguised  they  lie  in  wait  with  patience  for  their  prey.  When 
amongst  them,  however,  their  sluggishness  vanishes,  they 
seize  them  with  their  long  and  powerful  jaws,  and  will  devour 
the  largest  of  them  in  half  a  minute,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
skin.  They  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  will  clear  a  whole 
leaf  from  green-fly  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  After  feeding 
in  this  way  for  about  a  fortnight,  they  go  into  the  chrysalis 
state,  first  spinning  a  small  whitish  cocoon,  which  they  attach 
to  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  about  which  the  pieces  of  lichen 
and  skins  of  flies  that  formed  the  covering  for  the  larvas  usually 
stick ;  but  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that  this  silken  cocoon 
is  spun,  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  insect,  but  from  its  tail,  as 
is  done  by  the  spider.  It  would  seem  that  it  must  be  spun 
from  the  same  reservoir  of  glutinous  matter  which  supplies 
the  hairs  on  which  the  eggs  stand,  and  seems  opposed  to  the 
view  entertauied  by  Curtis  and  other  entomologists  that  this 
reservoir  is  in  the  ovaries.  The  cocoons  are  very  small — .so 
small  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the  long  wings  of  the 
perfect  insect  could  ever  have  been  folded  up  in  them — often 
not  bigger  than  a  Barleycorn  or  small  Pea.  In  this  they 
change  to  the  pupa,  and  in  the  summer  time  they  come  out  iu 
the  perfect  state  in  about  three  weeks ;  but  those  that  pass  into 
the  pupa  in  autumn,  remain  in  it  until  spring.  A.  M. 


Crocus  Enemies. — Every  year  at  this  season  my  Crocuses  are 
cut  off  obliquely,  jast  below  the  corolla,  and  the  colourless  tube  which 
descends  towards  the  root  is  left  untouched.  On  inquiry,  I  find  that 
my  neighbour's  Crocuses  are  served  iu  the  same  manner,  and  that 
this  calamity  extends  as  far  as  Croydon,  where  the  blossoms  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  common  yeUovv  Crocus  are  thus  annually  cut  off.  I  do 
not  follow  the  customary  plan  of  asking  for  a  remedy  ;  that  plan  I 
always  regard  as  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ;  but  I  think  I 
may  very  properly  ask  some  of  your  readers  who  are  acute  observers 
what  is  the  mischief-maker,  and  when  I  have  obtained  this  informa- 
tion, I  will  deal  with  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability. — Edwakd  New. 
MAN,  York  Qrove,  Feckham. 


The  correspondent  of  the  Dailij  Neius  thus  desci'ibos  his  introduc-  , 
tion  to  the  Orange-groves  of  Spain  ; — ■"  It  was  still  the  grey  morning 
twiUght,  when,  having  passed  through  the  grim  hills  above  La 
Lucina,  we  rattled  into  the  long  tunnel  that  begins  soon  after 
that  station  is  passed.  When  wo  emerged  from  the  tunnel 
the  sun  had  risen,  and  his  beams  lit  up  a  landscape  of  amazing 
beauty.  There  were  no  longer  barren  hills  and  sandy  flats. 
The  broad  undulating  plain  was  bright  with  foliage.  On  the  hill 
sides  were  low-roofed,  white  cottages,  shimmering  out  from  the  little 
groves  of  Orange  trees  and  Cacti  that  snn-ounded  them.  A  village, 
with  a  tall  minaret  springing  from  its  centre,  nestled  compactly 
under  a  steep  hill,  crowned  with  a  castle  that'  belonged  to  the 
Templars.  The  terrain  was  like  a  garden,  the  sprays  of  flowering 
shrubs  grazing  the  sides  of  the  railway  carriages.  From  a 
JIulberry  grove  miles  long  we  shot  suddenly  into  the  gar. 
dens  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Orange  forests  of  the  Huerta 
of  Alcira.  On  every  side  were  laden  Orange  trees.  Beautiful 
was  the  sheen  of  the  dark  green  foliage,  but  yet  more 
beautiful  was  the  lipe  fruit  that  gleamed  in  rich  golden  splendour 
from  under  the  leaves.  Not  one  or  .two  globes,  dangling  shame, 
facedly  on  the  branch  of  a  stumpy  plant,  as  Orange  trees  are  seen  in 
England,  but  countless  clusters  of  yellow  fruit  hanging  from  every 
spray  of  trees  corpulent  iu  trunk,  and  wide-spreading  in  bough." 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


TitF,  Council  of  the  Royal  Ilorticultural  Sccioty  have  framed 

byclawB  which,  it  confinnod  at  tho  forthcoming  adjourned  general 
meeting  on  tho  2fith  iust.,  will  enable  the  present  Council  to  resign  in 
a  body,  which  is  what  they  are  anxious  to  do,  in  consequence  of 
Iho  adverse  vote  of  tho  general  mooting  of  tho  IHth  ult.  ;  and  the 
Horticultural  Defence  Cummitteu  recommend  tho  Follows  to  adopt 
the  new  bye. laws,  in  order  that  tho  existing  Council  may  resign,  and 
that  a  new  one  may  be  formed. 

A  I'liUSsiAN"  horticulturist  has  made  some  intcrestiug  observa- 
tions which  tend  to  show  the  usefulness  of  certain  plants  as  weather 
guides.  Thus  ho  iinds  that  tho  different  varieties  of  Clover  contract 
their  leaves  on  the  approach  of  rain.  When  tho  leaves  of  Chickwocd 
unfold,  and  its  flowers  remain  erect  till  midday,  fair  weather  is  at 
hand  ;  but  the  closing  of  the  flowers  of  the  Wood  Anemone  indicates 
that  rain  is  imminent. 

Of  Ficea  nobilis,  perhaps  the  finest  specluiou  in  Britain  is 

that  growing  in  the  grounds  at  Coul  House,  Ross-shire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Robert  Mackenzie,  Bart.  This  tree  is  about  forty  years  old  ;  it 
is  60  feet  in  height,  and,  judging  from  aphotograph  of  it  with  which 
we  have  been  furnished,  it  has  a  grand  and  majestic  appearance, 
standing  out,  as  it  does,  in  bold  relief  from  the  commoner  objects 
with  which  it  is  sui'rounded.  This  fine  Conifer  attains  great  perfec. 
tioh  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  especially  if  planted  as  this  is  in  a 
tolerably  favourable  situation. 

Messrs.   Wolit,   of   the    Steam   Pencil    Works,    55,    Great 

Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  have  sent  us  a  sample  of 
their  indelible  garden  pencils,  of  the  durability  of  the  markings  of 
which,  when  subjected  to  atmospheric  influences,  wc  have  heard  good 
accounts.  They  are  cheap,  furnished  with  a  brass  hose  to  protect 
tho  point,  and  are  equally  as  well  suited  for  the  ordinary  purposes  for 
which  black-lead   pencils  are  nsed  as  for  writing  on  garden  labels. 

In  the  last   two   months    the    declared    value  of   Potatoes 

imported  was  £541,639,  and  in  the  same  period  of  1S72  only 
£35,963.  Last  month  the  value  was  £262,336,  against  £19,976  in  the 
month  of  February,  1872. 

The  Pine  woods  of  Scandinavia  are  likely  to  be  turned  into 

"broadsheets."  A  Dr.  Silchester  has  been  for  some  time  in  Sweden 
making  experiments  on  the  natural  sawdust,  and  has  succeeded  iu 
producing  a  pulp,  of  which  excellent  paper  can  be  made. 

An  exhibition  of  spring  flowering  plants,  chiefly  Hya- 
cinths, belonging  to  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  will  take 
place  in  the  central  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  to- 
day, and  will  continue  thei-ein  for  the  next  fortnight,  viz.,  until  the 
5th  of  April.  Hyacinths  and  their  culture  having  charms  for  every- 
body, this  exhibition  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive. 

The  Committee  of  the  Stamford  Horticultural  Society  con- 
ceived the  idea,  last  season,  of  holding  a  children's  May-day  or 
garland  show,  an  undertaking  which  was  entered  into  both  by  tho 
children  and  by  the  promoters  with  great  spirit,  something  like 
eighty  entries  having  been  made.  The  prizes  ranged  from  lOs. 
downwards,  and  the  judging  gave  great  satisfaction.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Jeffery  &  Luke,  the  exhibition  took  place  in  an 
enclosed  field,  in  which  a  tent  was  erected,  and  in  which  about  300 
of  the  youngsters  were  regaled  with  tea  and  cake.  Exhibitions  such 
as  this  are  surely  worthy  of  encouragement. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  has  brought  the  usual  crop  of  specnlatora 

as  to  what  the  true  Shamrock  is.  It  is  not  Trifolium  repens,  or  any 
of  the  Trifoliums.  Irish  })icture3  and  illuminations  prove  the  ancient 
emblematic  Shamrock  to  have  been  a  plant  of  quite  another  order — 
viz.,  tho  Oxalis  acetosella,  or  Wood  Sorrel.  This  probably  grew  in 
prodigious  quantities  before  the  extensive  woods  of  Ireland  were  cut 
down.  The  Shamrock  of  old  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  food ;  but 
one  can  hardly  imagine  the  possibility  of  human  beings  feasting  upon 
Trifolium  ;  but  the  Wood  Sorrel  is  a  most  refreshing  esculent  during 
hot  summer  daj's.  The  Trifoliums  (T.  minus,  T.  repens)  andMedicago 
lupnlina,  being  in  good  leaf  at  this  time  of  year,  and  stronger  to 
resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  button. hole  or  hot  hand  than  the 
Oxalis,  have  doubtless  for  these  reasons  become  the  recognised 
Shamrocks  of  modern  days. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Lee,  of  Clevcdon,  a  few  flowers 

of  his  new  Violet,  "  Victoria  Regina,"  a  kind  well  worth  attention, 
on  account  of  its  size  and  scent,  which  is  very  powerful,  and  which 
is  retained  long  after  the  flowers  have  been  gathered.  Although  a 
seedling  from  the  Czar,  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  Devoniensis, 
with  which  it  is,  no  doubt,  crossed,  as  beds  of  the  two  sorts  grow  side 
by  side.  Large  and  fine  as  Victoria  Regina  is,  Mr.  Lee  is  of  opinion 
that  it  may  possibly  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  race  of  Violets ;  for  out 
of  about  thirty  seedlings  from  it  there  are  no  two  alike.  They  include 
also  several  shades  of  colour,  some  having  conspicuous  white  eyes,  and 
being  tolerably  round  in  shape.     We  may  therefore  eventually  hope 


to  get  sweet  Violets  with  forms  little  inferior  to  those  of  Heartsease. 
The  blooms  are  borne  well  uj)  abo  ve  tho  foliage,  a  point  of  considerable 
importance  in  regard  to  Violets,  the  flowers  of  which  are  ao  much 
wanted  in  a  cut  state  for  indoor  decoration. 

The  ornamental   waters  of  tho  Bois  de  Boulogne  are  being 

utilised  for  salmon  breeding. 

The  managers  of  the  Vienna  Fruit  Market  have  decided  to 

hold  an  International  Seed  Fair  in  August,  during  the  E.\:hibition, 
on  the  model  of  that  held  at  Leipzic. 

— . —  The  present  year's  schedule  of  the  grand  Yorkshire  gala  ia 
before  us.  The  floral  and  horticultural  fete  is  to  take  place  on  June 
18  to  20,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  York  (Mr.  Alderman 
Steward),  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  committee.  We  note  among 
the  prizes  offered  one  of  £25,  for  a  group  of  12  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  and  8  fino  foliaged  or  variegated  plants ;  and  Mr. 
Williams,  of  HoUoway,  adds  to  this  a  silver  cup,  value  .£10,  in 
commemoration  of  the  chairman  being  appointed  Mayor  of  York. 
In  a  class  for  6  new  and  rare  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  there  is  a 
proviso  that  such  of  them  as  are  not  in  flower  at  the  time  of  the 
exhibition,  and  have  previously  flowered,  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
coloured  drawing. 

The  mode  in  which  the  fertilisation   of  Grasses,  and  espe- 

daily  of  Cereals,  is  effected — a  question  of  no  small  importance  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view — has  recently  been  the  subject  of  a, 
series  of  observations  by  Delpino  in  Italy,  and  Hildebrand  in 
Germany  ;  and  the  latter  has  published  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  "  Monatsberichte"  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  Both  thes(> 
acute  observers  are  at  issue  with  previous  writei-s,  who  maintained 
that  the  flowers  of  Cereals,  and  especially  of  Wheat,  were 
self-fertilised  in  the  unopened  flowers,  and  consequently  that  the 
process  could  not  be  influenced  by  the  wind.  Hilbebrand  asserts, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  impregnation  takes  place  while  tho 
flower  is  open,  and  while  the  stigma  is  in  a  condition  for  tho 
access  of  foreign  ])ollon,  that  is,  from  other  flowers.  The  opening 
of  the  flower  of  Wheat,  however,  is  completed  in  such  a  very 
short  space  of  time  that  in  a  Wheat-field  there  is  probably 
never  more  than  one  in  400  of  the  flowers  open  at  the  same  time. 
The  contrivances  Ijy  which  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  other  Grasses, 
cross-fertilisation  is  at  least  rendered  possible,  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  paper.  In  Barley,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
the  flowers  never  open,  and  self-fertilisation  is  the  only  condition 
possible.  Delpino  states,  however,  that  there  are  in  an  ear  of 
Barley  a  very  small  number  of  flowers,  differently  constructed  from 
the  rest,  in  which  cross-fertilisation  is  possible.  In  the  Oat  the 
process  is  stated  to  vary  according  to  the  weather ;  in  fine  warm 
weather  the  flowers  open  freely,  and  cross-fertilisation  is  favoured  ;, 
in  cold  wet  weather  they  remain  closed,  and  self-fertilisation  is 
inevitable.  In  Rye,  fertilisation  from  the  pollen  of  other  flowers  is. 
jirovided  for.  The  agent  iu  the  dissemination  of  the  pollen  is 
scarcely  ever  insects,  almost  invariably  the  wind,  to  which  end  both 
stigma  and  pollen-grains  are  specially  adapted. — Nature. 


THE  WILLOWS   ON   HAMPSTEA.D  HEATH. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    "TIMES." 

Sir, — "  You  English  have  no  taste,"  so  said  a  foreigner  to  a 
countryman  of  ours  as  they  gazed  upon  our  branchless  trunks  this 
morning.  The  remark  was  made  with  special  reference  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  if  any  doubt  the  justice  of  it,  let  them  come  and  see 
us  shorn  by  the  monsters  of  Heath  rule  of  all  our  beauty.  Did  they 
commit  tho  act  to  provide  themselves  with  fuel  during  the  remainder 
of  the  coal  famine  ?  Or  did  they  intend  it  to  be  an  act  of  kindness, 
seeing  we  had  just  become  tall  enough  to  behold  the  hideous  spec- 
tacle of  our  neighbours — the  Oaks,  Elms,  and  Firs,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  I'oad  ?  Poor  fellows,  they  offer  a  painful  sight — their  ankles 
cased  in  armour  and  their  naked  toes  left  to  be  trodden  on  !  There 
was  a  time  when  they  were  regarded  as  beautiful  parts  of  a  beautiful 
scene — admired  by  Turner,  Constable,  and  Callcott,  each  and  all  of 
whom  delighted  to  perpetuate  them  on  canvas.  Now  they  appear 
but  little  better  than  the  trees  of  a  German  box  of  toys  fixed  upon; 
stands  to  secure  an  upright  position.  Really,  Sir,  it  is  too  bad  ;  and 
we  feel  the  more  indignant  when  we  remember  the  ratepayers  arc 
taxed  to  enable  the  Board  of  Works  to  convert  beauty  into  deformity. 
We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

March  14.  The  Willows  on  Hampsteau  Heath. 


The  Small  Birds  Px-oteotion  Act This  has  now  come  into 

operation,  and  hereafter  any  one  lurking  behind  the  garden  fence 
with  a  stuffed  chaffinch,  a  call-pipe,  and  a  clap-net,  may  be  at  once 
taken  before  a  magistrate  and  lined  5s.,  with  an  additional  sura  for 
each  miserable  bird  cajitive  iu  his  possession. 
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ECHINOPSIS  VALIDA. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  .lud  largest  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs ;  its  flowers,  which  are  pale  rose,  are  jiroduced  in 
great  profusion,  so  much  so  that  last  season  on  one  plant  T 
had  two  crops  of  them,  each  numbering  from  twenty  to 
thirty-  blossoms,  and  even  now  it  is  well  furnished  with  flower 
buds.  It  grows  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height  and  2  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  it  begins  to  flowei  when  onl}-  ti  inches  high. 
The  spines  are  ncarl}'  black,  from  1  to  1-|  inch  long,  and 
exceedingly  strong.  Its  native  habitat  is  not  at  present 
known  ;  but  it  has  been  in  collections  for  some  time.     Like  all 


Echinops  valiihi. 

the  .'ipeeies  of  this  genus,  it  is  a  free  grower,  but  throws  out 
no  offsets.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  should  say  that  it 
wants  but  very  little  heat.  J.  Crouciikk. 


FORCING  FLOWERS. 
(May  oil  Hawtiiobn). 
This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  occupations  belonging  to 
horticulture.  Roses  in  January,  Hawthorn  blossoms,  the  very 
breath  of  spring  in  February  and  March,  wliat  can  be  more 
charming?  It  is  not  only  that  the  flowers  are  so  sweet, 
tender,  and  beautiful,  but  the  associations  that  cluster  around 
them,  like  the  hum  of  bees,  call  forth  pleasurable  recollections. 
The  flowers  of  forced  May  are  fresher,  brighter,  larger,  and 
the  leaves  likewise,  than  those  on  plants  that  are  allowed  to 
come  into  bloom  later  in  the  season.  Leaves  in  out-of-door 
Jfa}'  are  somewhat  overlooked.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
possibly  when  admiring  thorns  smothered  in  bloom  has  ever 
noted  the  marvellous  beauty  of  form  and  the  intense  greenness 
of  their  foliage.  lu  forced  May,  however,  the  e.Kqnisite  l)eauty 
of  the  leaves  is  brought  out  in  bold  relief.  The  forcing 
enlarges  them,  and  their  shape  and  colour  are  distinct  from 
those  of  most  of  the  plants  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Paul's  scarlet  Thorn,  too,  one  of  the  best  for  forcing,  has  finer 
leaves  than  most  of  the  other  varieties.  Bunches  of  the  bloom 
of  this,  cushioned  in  its  own  foliage,  set  round  white  Camellias 
in  a  boufpiet  in  February  or  March  are  rapturously  beautiful, 
as  are  also  small  vases,  baskets,  &c.,  dressed  with  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  this  May. 

Thorns  for  forcing  should  be  potted  early  in  November,  and 
if  grown  in  pots  for  one  year,  the  pots  should  bo  plunged  to 
the  rims  in  a  warm,  sunny  piece  of  ground.  The  pots  will 
thus  become  full  of   roots,  and  the  check  which  these  will 


receive  from  their  circumscribed  area  will  retard  growth, 
hasten  the  maturation  of  the  wood,  and  thus  fully  furnish  it 
with  blossom  buds  before  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 
Plants  thus  prepared  may  be  put  into  heat  by  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  be  made  to  adorn  the  Christmas-tide  festival 
with  a  novel  and  most  approjjriate  type  of  new-born  licauty. 
If  forced  the  same  season  in  which  they  are  potted,  there  will 
1)0  fewer  flowers,  and  tiic  process  should  be  much  slower. 
Plants  properly  jn-ejiared  for  flowering  in  February,  March,  or 
April  improve  year  by  year,  and  get  into  the  habit  of  flowering 
early.  With  top-dressing,  summer-iduuging,  and  mulching, 
they  will  also  bloom,  for  many  years  in  succession,  in  the 
same  pots,  say,  12-inch  ones.  In  fact,  nothing  can  !)e  easier 
managed  than  the  forcing  of  May  in  pots.  It  will  grow  in  any 
soil,  thrive  under  almost  any  treatment — unless,  "indeed,  the 
early  plants  are  thrust  out  in  the  cold  as  soon  as  their  flowers 
fade,  to  have  their  tender  leaves  blackened  by  April  or  Jlay 
frosts ;  that  will  delay  a  year's  blossom,  perhaps  cripple  the 
plants  for  life.  As  to  sorts,  all  are  beautiful.  I  like  to  have 
some  of  the  common  single  white  Hawthorn,  also  the  single 
phik  or  red ;  and,  of  course,  all  the  varieties  of  the  double 
pink,  white,  red,  and  scarlet,  force  well,  the  single  white  being, 
perhaps,  the  most  impatient  of  any  excess  of  heat.  With  respect 
to  form ,  I  am  fond  of  small  standards  or  pyramids.  They  are  more 
convenient  and  perhaps  more  artistic  than  those  of  other 
shapes ;  they  harmonise,  too,  better  perhaps  with  other  pot 
plants,  and  yield  a  maximum  of  flowers  in  a  less  area  than 
plants  of  other  forms  would  do.  Any  shape,  however,  will  do, 
and  any  size,  though  I  find  pyramids  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height 
handy  sizes.  A  temperature  of  from  l.^"  to  55'^,  with  frequent 
syrlngings,  suits  May  of  all  kinds  well.  An  early  Vinei-y 
or  Peach  house  '"  at  work  "  is  just  the  place  for  them  until 
they  come  into  blossom.  Then,  oh  !  for  the  eye  of  a  painter, 
and  the  combined  taste  of  all  our  best  decorators  to  dispose 
of  May  plants,  wreathed  with  beauty's  choicest  garlands,  in 
the  best  places  in  rooms  or  conservatories  for  the  richest 
effects.  All  of  us,  doubtless,  often  fail  in  these  finishing 
touches  of  art.  We  have,  however,  this  consolation,  that  May 
plants  look  well  anywhere,  anyhow,  and  that  often  by  hap- 
hazard disposal  of  them  we  reach  a  grace  and  beauty  of  setting 
beyond  what  could  be  acquired  b}'  studied  art. 

When  the  flowers  fade  —which  they  arc  long  in  doing — and 
the  tender  green  leaves  are  safe,  plunge  the  plants  for  the 
summer,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  see  that 
they  never  flag  from  want  of  watei',  and  that  no  insects  feast  on 
their  leaves ;  and  next  autumn  you  will  find  them  fuller  of  life 
and  thicker  set  with  flowers  than  ever,  and  so  on  year  after 
year.  D.  T.  Fisii. 

EUPHORBIA  JACQUlNIiEFLORA. 
Tins  useful  winter-flowering  plant  is  seldom  seen  now  in  such 
good  condition  as  it  used  to  be  some  tliirty  years  ago.  To 
See  plants  of  it  then  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  with  from 
twelve  to  twenty  leading  branches,  each  starting  from  the 
base,  and  a  wreath  of  glowing  orange-scarlet  flowers,  was  by 
no  means  an  unusual  sight ;  now  from  six  to  ten  spindling 
l)lants  crammed  into  a  ti-inch  pot,  each  from  18  inches  to  2 
feet  high,  are  the  acme  of  cultivation.  Why  this  should  be  I 
cannot  tell,  for  plants  in  general  are  as  well  grown  now  as 
then.  For  winter  decoration  this  plant  is  second  to  none.  Its 
flowers  are  exquisite  in  form  and  colour,  and  they  are  per- 
sistent. The  leaves  are  lance-like,  of  delicate  (I  might  almost 
say  transparent)  green.  For  wreaths  for  the  hair  nothing  can 
surpass  the  blooms  of  this  plant,  though  the  Covent  (iardcn 
bouquetists  are  not  insensible  to  their  value  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  their  fabrications. 

This  Euphorbia  is  a  stove-plant — that  is,  in  the  winter  or 
blooming  season  it  requires  something  warmer  than  a  green- 
house temperature;  and,  indeed,  to  grow  it  properlj'.  the 
atmospheiic  heat  should  range  from  60°  to  76',  the  former 
being  that  of  the  night,  the  latter  that  of  the  day  with  sun- 
shine. It  is  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  wood,  which  may  be  pvit  in  as  soon  as  the  plant  has 
done  blooming,  say  in  February  or  March.  The  cuttings 
should  be  from  2  to  i  inches  long,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  wood,  and  the  more  ripened  the  wood  is  the  less  will  be 
the  chance   of  the  cuttings   damping  off.     As  a  check  upon 
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damping,  it  will  be  best  to  allow  the  cuttings  to  dry  for  two  or 
throe  hours  before  they  arc  put  in,  because  when  fresh  they 
exude  a  thick  niilky  juice  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate 
around  the  base  of  the  cutting,  causes  it  sometimes  to  dainp 
oil'.  The  cuttings  being  jirepared,  take  some  4-incli  pots  and, 
draining  them  thoroughlj',  till  them  to  the  brim  with  a  com- 
post of  iicat  and  turfy  loam  in  equal  quantities,  fi'om  which  the 
tine  j.iarticles  have  been  sifted,  and  to  which  may  Ijc  added  a 
fourth  of  pea-sized  charcoal  or  potsherds,  and  the  same  (juan- 
tity  of  gritty  sand.  Mix  these  intimately  together,  till  the 
pots  quite  solid,  and  then  put  in  the  cuttings,  leaving  them  for 
a  few  days  without  water.  The  cutting  pots  should  be  plunged 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  six  Weeks  they  will 
be  well  rooted  and  fit  to  pot  off.  Those  who  ai-e  desirous  of 
having  large  specimens  quickly,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  exhibit 
them,  may  elect  to  grow  three  or  four  plants  in  each  pot,  while 
others  may  not  exceed  the  legitimate  number  of  one  plant. 
The  soil  used  should  be  two  parts  turfy,  sandy  loam,  with  the 
fine  soil  taken  out  of  it,  one  part  turfy  peat,  and  one  part 
flaky  loaf -mould,  to  which  may  be  added  sand  and  charcoal ; 
and,  as  the  plants  get  larger,  a  dash  of  bone-dust,  say  a  handful 
or  half  a  jjint,  to  each  peck  of  the  preceding  compost  may  be 
added,  taking  care  to  thoroughly  incorporate  it.  After  the  plants 
are  potted  off,  place  them  in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere  until  they 
are  established  in  the  fresh  compost,  and  then  inure  them  to  the 
free  air  of  the  house,  always  remembering  that  it  must  be 
a  hothouse  with  a  brisk  moist  temperature.  So  managed,  if 
the  cuttings  were  strong,  the  plants  will  start  away  with 
vigour,  and  produce  three  breaks  each,  or  perhaps  more. 
Presuming  that  you  have  strong  plants  established  in  3-inch 
pots,  let  them  grow  on  until  the  shoots  are  from  6  to  9  inches 
long ;  let  the  plants  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  cut  each 
shoot  to  within  four,  or,  at  the  most,  six  buds  of  the  base. 
From  each  of  these  side  branches  three  or  more  shoots  should 
be  produced,  and  these,  nicely  trained  out,  will  give  a  founda- 
tion, which,  in  the  second  season,  should  form  a  tine  specimen. 
It  will  not  be  advisable  to  stop  the  plant  a  second  time,  but 
the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  length,  which, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant,  may  be  2  or  3  feet.  Of 
course  the  plant  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  a  6  or  8-hich 
pot,  using  the  compost  already  described.  For  j^erfect  growth 
a  brisk,  moist  heat  must  be  maintained,  and  after  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  once  or  twice 
a  week  with  advantage.  This  will  Ijring  the  plants  to  the  end 
of  the  first  season,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming 
lessen  the  supply  of  water  so  as  to  promote  the  ripening  of 
the  wood ;  but  do  not,  as  some  do,  allow  the  roots  to  become 
cjuite  dry ;  nor  put  the  plants  in  a  low  temperature,  which  is  an 
equally  bad  practice. 

In  the  second  season  you  will  have  plants  which,  with  each 
branch  of  the  previous  year  cut  back  to  within  three  or  four 
eyes  of  the  base,  will  give  you  a  forest  of  young  shoots.  The 
cutting  down  should  take  place  while  the  soil  is  comparatively 
dry;  and  to  equalise  the  flow  of  the  sap,  so  as  to  cause  the 
buds  to  break  regularlj-,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  lay  the  pot 
upon  its  side,  turning  it  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  In  that  way 
the  shoots  will  come  away  with  more  uniform  strength,  and 
hence  will  form  a  better  plant.  Give  water  cautiously  at  the 
root,  but  you  may  syi'inge  the  plant  almost  daily  with  advan- 
tage. When  the  young  .shoots  are  an  inch  or  so  long  is  the 
right  time  to  re-pot  the  plant.  In  doing  this  turn  it  carefully 
out,  and  without  injuring  the  roots  remove  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  as  possible,  and  then  re-pot  into  a  pot  a  size  or  two  smaller. 
After  this  the  plant  should  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  8u', 
and  be  exposed  to  a  moist  growing  temperature  of  from  70-' 
to  80°.  Perhaps  it  may  require  a  second  and  third  shift  during 
the  season,  but,  as  a  rule,  ovor-])otting  is  worse  than  under- 
potting,  and  hence  an  11  or  12-inch  pot  should  be  quite 
large  enough  for  the  second  season's  growth.  Wliether 
you  stop  a  second  time  or  not  must  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  plant  you  want.  If  a  tall,  strong  plant  be  desired,  then 
select  a  dozen  or  score  of  the  strongest  shoots  and  allow  them 
to  grow  to  their  full  length  ;  but  if  you  want  a  shorter,  bushy 
plant,  then,  when  the  first  shoots  are  a  foot  long,  cut  each 
back  to  four  or  six  eyes,  and  treat  them  as  already  directed. 
To  secure  an  equal  growth  at  all  stages  after  stopping,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  depress  the  strong  shoots  by  tying  or  pegging 


thom  down,  so  as  to  give  the  weaker  ones  a  fair  chance  to 
start  properly ;  in  that  manner  you  may  get  them  all  up  with 
tolerably  equal  strength,  so  that  each  will  be  a  wreath  of 
bloom  nearly  the  whole  length.  To  prolong  the  blooming 
season,  the  most  suitable  temperature  will  lie  from  ."i.'.^  to  70", 
and  in  that  jilants  will  bloom  from  November  until  March. 

Those  who  require  this  Euphorbia  in  quantity  for  cutting, 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  plant  a  few  plants  out,  and  either 
train  them  to  a  pillar  or  to  a  wall  where  the  necessary  tem- 
jjerature  can  be  maintained.  Thus  managed,  with  the  young 
wood  annually  spurred  close  in,  and  the  plant  liberally 
treated  as  to  soil,  manure,  and  temperature,  the  flowers  may, 
after  the  plants  become  established,  be  cut  in  quantity,  and 
for  bouquet  and  vase  work  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 
The  chief  enemies  of  the  plant  are  tlirips,.red  spider,  and 
mealy  bug,  all  of  which  must  be  kept  in  check  and  destroyed 
by  the  usual  remedies. — A. 


CANARINA  CAMPANULA. 
Tins  fine  oUl-fashioned  plant,  which  displays  its  beauty  throughont 
the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  is  one  which,  unfortunately,  is  too 
seldom  seen  in  our  plant -houses  of  the  present  day.  It  i.s  a  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  even  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago  it  was 
held  in  much  esteem  by  cultivators.  It  has  a  tuberous  root ;  the 
stems  are  herbaceous,  the  leaves  opposite,  and  sometimes,  tho\igh 
rarely,  verticillate ;  their  upper  surface  is  shining  dark  green,  their 
under  side  being  of  a  paler  hue.  The  flowers  are  large,  campannlate, 
and  pendulous  ;  orange-red  in  colour,  prettily  veined,  and  very 
beanfciful.  I  have  a  plant  of  it  between  2  and  3  feet  high,  just 
beginning  to  open  its  blooms,  which  it  will  continue  to  do  up 
to  March  or  April.  The  management  which  this  plant  requires  is 
extremely  simple  ;  after  it  has  flowered  the  stems  die  down,  and 
whilst  they  are  decaying,  water  must  be  withheld  by  degrees,  until 
very  little  indeed  need  be  given,  but  I  do  not  keep  it  quite  dry  at 
any  time.  About  the  beginning  of  August  it  should  be  repotted  in 
a  well-drained  pot,  using  for  soil  good  sandy  loam  and  peat,  to  which 
may  be  added  with  great  advantage  a  little  charcoal  and  broken 
lime  rubbish.  After  potting  place  it  in  a  little  heat,  from  which  it 
should,  however,  be  removed  when  about  a  foot  high  ;  transfer  it 
then  to  the  greenhouse,  to  the  temperature  of  which  it  should  be 
gradually  inured,  and  place  it  in  a  dry  snnny  spot  if  possible.  When 
the  dull  days  of  autumn  come  on,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
suffer  from  damp,  for  when  that  happens,  the  young  and  gi-owing 
shoots  which  produce  the  flowers  become  rotten ;  a  little  atten. 
tion  will,  however,  prevent  this  mishap,  and  it  will  then  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  winter  blooming  plants.  G. 


Mantisia  saltatoria. — This  singular  Gingerwort  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  in  1808,  and  flowered  about  two  years  after- 
W!irds,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  I  well  remember  with  what 
delight  I  beheld  its  flowers  unfold  in  the  spring  of  1847,  which  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  it.  This  plant  is  of  a  dwarf  stature,  seldom 
exceeding  a  foot  in  height.  The  roots  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  from 
them  spring  the  ycfung  plants,  which  bear  broad,  lanceolate  leaves, 
that  taper  to  a  long,  slender  point,  with  sheathing  bases,  both  sides 
being  pale  green.  The  flower-spike,  which  is  branching,  is  thrown 
up  separately  from  the  leaves,  and  the  base  of  each  division  of  the 
scape  is  furnished  with  a  large  purplish,  mauve-coloured  bract.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  yellow  and  purplish. mauve,  and  their  peculiar 
structure  has  led  to  their  being  called  "Mantis  Flowers"  and 
"  Dancing  Girls."  Their  resemblance  to  the  insect  Mantis  in  shape 
is  sufficiently  apparent ;  but  1  confess  that  it  requires  ai  considerable 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  discover  in  them  any  resemblance  to 
"  Dancing  Girls."  The  filament  and  anther,  with  its  wing-like 
margins,  are,  however,  said  to  represent  the  head  and  neck  of  a  girl, 
the  long  inner  segments  of  the  corolla  the  arms,  and  the  labellnm 
or  lip  the  dress ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  flowers  are  both  inte- 
resting and  showy.  As  regards  cultivation  little  difficulty  need  be 
experienced.  It  should  be  potted  in  equal  parts  of  rich  loam  and 
peat,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sand  to  keep  the  mixture  open  and 
porous  ;  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  for  although  the  plant 
delights  in  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  summer,  it  cannot 
be  subjected  to  immersion  in  stagnant  water  with  impunity  ;  the 
shoots  die  down  in  winter,  when  water  should  be  withheld,  but  not 
entirely,  that  being  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  founder  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant.  Keep  it  slightly  moist  during  winter,  and 
when  it  begins  to  throw  up  its  shoots  and  flowers,  return  to  the 
summer  treatment  and  all  will  be  well,  whilst  at  no  time  will  it 
require  much  pot  room.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
enjoys  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  stove. — R. 
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PHAJUS  GRANDIPOLIUS. 
Tnis  is  au  old  iuhabitaiit  of  our  gardens,  haviiiu;  Ijceu  intro- 
duced from  China  in  1772.  It  is  a  terrestrial  Orchid  of  the 
easiest  possible  culture,  and  flowers  most  profusely  about  this 
time  of  the  year.  "When  well  grown,  it  soon  develops  itself, 
and  forms  fine  specimens,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  spikes 
of  effective  white,  brown,  and  purple  flowers.  It  is  a  gross 
feeder,  and  does  well  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  well  decom- 
posed hot -bed  manure  or  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  sand.  Di-aiii 
the  pot  efi'ectually,  and  then  give  au  abundant  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots" when  the  plants  are  making  their  growth. 
Like  many  more  terrestrial  Orchids,  it  is  found  growing  in  its 
native  country  by  the  margins  of  streams.  A  little  weak  liciuid 
manure  may  l)e  given  with  advantage  when  it  is  in  full  growth, 


Phaja^  grandifoUas. 

and  this  also  greatly  assists  such  plants  of  it  as  are  pot- 
bound.  Good  specimens  are  very  useful  at  this  season  foi' 
conservatory  decoration.  F.  AV.  B. 


Phalaenopsis  Luddemanniana.  —  This  handsome  Oi'chid, 
which  has  now  been  for  some  time  in  cultivation,  is  iinely  figured  in 
a  late  number  of  the  llen'o  IJodicolf.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  this  species  abounds,  and  has  been  named  iuhonourot 
M.  Luddemann,  a  distinguished  Parisian  Orchid  grower.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  in  this  species  are  merely  rudimentary,  and  bear  one  or  two 
thick  leaves  of  a  fine  glistening  gi-eeu  colour.  The  flowers  are 
numerous  and  form  a  handsome  and  somewhat  compact  spike.  They 
have  five  oval  pointed  divisions,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  of  a  rosy  violet  at  the  base,  and  bearing,  from  the  base 
to  the  ape.if ,  broad  tr.ansverse  bands  of  a  vinous  red  or  maroon  colour, 
the  whole  lustrous  as  if  varnished.  The  lip  is  al.so  of  a  I'osy  violet 
colour.  A  variety  (P.  L.  ochi-acea)  differs  from  the  type  in  having 
yellowish  or  pale  rosy  flowers,  in  which  the  transverse  bands  are  of 
an  ochry  or  chestnut  colour.  P.  Luddemanniana  is  gi-own  in  baskets 
suspended  in  a  moist  stove.  If  they  are  hung  so  that  the  roots, 
which  are  all  ai-rial,  may  reach  some  soil  or  decomposed  wood,  they 
soon  begin  to  swell,  assume  large  proportions,  and  communicate  a 
great  increase  of  vigour  to  the  plant.  It  is  multiplied  by  means  of 
the  shoots,  which  are  produced  freely. 


Cinerarias  with  Blind  "  Trtisses.— Can  you  tell  me  why  my  Cinerarins 
(which  appear  verj' healthy  and  dwarf  in  growth),  produce  "blind"  trusses? 
They  are  in  ti-iuch  pots,  and  have  never  been  attacked  by  jn'ccn-fly  or  anything 
else.  They  are  not,  however,  all  "blind."  Some  are  showing  beautiful 
blooms,  mixed  with  the  "blind"  trusses.  They  have  been  watered  twice  a 
week  with  weak  manure,  made  from  fowl's  dung,  and  all  have  had  the  same 
treatment. — Highfield.  [Over-feeding  or  undue  excitement  in  the  way  of 
temperature  is  probably,  in  your  case,  the  cause  of  failure.] 


THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 

IVIEr^. 
For  many  years  the  Ivy  seems  to  have  been  neglected  as  a  decorative 
plant,  partly  becatise  the  normal  form  is  such  a  common  countrj- 
object  that  few  woodland  walks  can  be  traversed  in  which  some  fine 
specimen  may  not  be  met  with.  But,  although  I  do  not  desinse  the 
common  foi-ms  found  everywhere  in  a  wild  state,  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  The  GAitUEX  more  especially  towards  the 
:iiauy  pretty  varieties  which  may  now  be  purchased  for  a  trifliug  sum 
from  almost  any  nurseryman.  Passing  through  a  small  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey  (luce,  Cheshire)  recently,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  observe  the  finest  S|)ccimen  of  Hedera  argentea  minor 
(covering  the  walls  of  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse)  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  not  a  small,  dwarfish,  half-dying  and  withered  example ; 
but  had  a  main  stem  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  branches  and  leaves 
spreading  over  a  surface  of  not  less  than  twenty  square  feet.  More- 
over, it  was  a  genuine  variety ;  and  although  I  did  not  examine  every 
leaf  minutely,  yet  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  I  believe 
every  leaf  was  uniform  in  colouring.  I  lay  great  stress  upon  this 
uniformitj'  in  colouring,  as  constituting  a  good  and  well-marked 
variety.  On  this  account  many  so-called  varieties  are  worthless,  and 
cause  much  disappointment  to  the  amateur.  A  friend  of  mine  some 
time  since  wished  to  secure  a  good  selection  of  the  golden  and  silver, 
variegated  Ivies.  He  had  carefully  trained  a  few  specimens  of  the 
Irish  Ivy  (Hedera  canariensis)  in  various  positions  about  his  house 
and  garden,  then  he  thought  he  would  purchase  a  few  varieties  to 
contrast  with  these.  After  searching  over  many  of  the  noted  cata- 
logues, he  at  length  decided  both  upon  the  names  and  quantity.  At 
first  they  were  but  small  pot-plants — therefore  it  could  not  be 
exjiected  that  they  would  show  many  characteristic  marks  ;  but  judge 
of  his  disappointment,  after  three  or  four  years'  cultivation :  one 
specimen,  rejoicing  in  as  many  names  as  a  Spanish  grandee — viz., 
Hedera  canariensis  argentea  major  palmata-marginata  —  merely- 
had  some  of  the  leaves  slightly  marked  with  whitish  spots,  somewhat 
as  if  white  paint  had  been  sprinkled  over  them,  whilst  most  of  the 
leaves  were  quite  plain,  or  just  tinged  with  golden  blotches.  The 
whole  of  his  expensive  specimens,  excepting  two  or  three,  turned  out 
to  be  the  genuine  Hedera  Helix  of  English  botany. 

It  is  only  when  growing  in  a  perfectly  natural  state  that  the  Ivy 
or  its  varieties  can  be  really  called  handsome ;  when  it  is  clipped 
and  trimmed  Dutch  fashion,  it  loses  all  its  eficct.  I  once  saw  what 
may  with  trath  be  called  a  famous  Ivy.  A  large  Elm  tree  had  been 
struck  by  lightning  in  au  extensive  park,  which  necessitated  its  owner 
to  saw  off  the  bead,  or  upper  branches,  about  15  feet  above  the  roots. 
Soon  afterwards  a  small  plant  of  the  Ivy  began  slondy  to  creep  up 
the  gnarled  old  trunk,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  had 
clothed  it  with  a  rich  drapery,  and  hung  from  the  summit  in  rich 
festoons.  On  one  side,  where  a  huge  wart-like  excrescence  bulged 
out,  a  fine  tuft  of  the  common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare)  had 
found  a  congenial  home  ;  and  thus,  betwixt  the  two  evergreens,  an 
unsightly  trunk  was  transformed  into  a  rich  embellishment.  The 
proprietor  of  the  park  thought  more,  perha])S,  of  this  naturally, 
formed  adornment  than  he  did  of  most  of  the  fine  old  trees  around  his 
hospitable  mansion.  There  are  probably  only  three  really  distinct 
species  of  the  Ivy  in  cultivation — namely,  the  Irish  (H.  canariensis), 
Asiatic  (H.  colchica),  and  the  wild  or  English  Ivj-  (II.  Helix),  and 
from  these  all  our  pretty  varieties  h.ave  descended.  The  most  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  free-growing  species  is  without  doubt  H.  canariensis. 
On  a  future  occasion  I  intend  to  notice  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic and  pretty  varieties  of  Ivies  in  cultivation,  and  the  best 
modes  for  growing  them  effectively.  .Tames  P.  Eoi3ixsON. 


Summer  Border  Plants.— I  have  a  border  on  which  I  wish  to 
substitute  annuals  for  ordinary  bedding  pkants.  How  am  I  to  pro- 
ceed ?  Will  they  look  well  ribbon  fashion  ?  H.  M. — [The  commoner 
kinds  of  annuals  would  not  be  suitable  for  yotir  purpose,  as  their 
duration  is  short ;  but  by  using  such  things  as  Mignonette,  Stocks, 
Asters,  Saponaria  calabrica.  Phlox  Drummondii,  Nemophilas, 
and  some  other  very  choice  annuals,  you  might  have  a  continuous 
supply  of  flowers  throughout  the  summer.  A  few  herbaceous  plants, 
such  afi  Viola  cornuta,  blue  and  yellow  Cliveden  Pansies,  Campanula 
carpatica,  might  also  be  added.  These  would,  however,  hardly 
lie  suitable  for  a  ribbon  border,  but  by  making  a  p.anelled  border 
you  could  have  a  variety  of  plants  and  abundance  of  blooms.  The 
front  line  might  consist  of  blue  Lobelia,  and  the  back  line  some  sort 
of  Pelargonium.  Between  these  two  lines  mark  oft  the  ground  into 
a  panelled  or  chain  form,  each  link  of  which  should  be  planted  with 
one  kind  of  plant  only,  but  a  distinct  specimen  may  form  a  centre 
piece  to  the  link,  and  a  doubly  planted  line  may  separate  the  one 
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link  from  the  other.  The  links  may  \iv  cireiihir,  uviil,  square,  rhcirii. 
boid,  or  of  any  other  conceivable  form.  The  annuals  just  named  do 
best  when  raised  in  heat,  but  the  hardier  ones  will  do  very  well 
raised  on  the  open  border,  afterwards  to  bo  transplanted  where 
they  are  to  bloom.  Miguonette,  however,  should  bo  sown  where  it 
is  to  remain.  Should  some  hardy  Sempervivums  be  obtained  they 
would  form  nice  edgings,  and  are  easily  increased  by  means  of  seeds, 
leaves  or  offsets.  S.  montauum,  californicum,  and  tectorum  are 
amongst  the  best,  and  make  good  permanent  and  neat  edgings  through, 
out  the  year.  Calceolarias  in  some  places  do  badly,  even  under  the  best 
of  treatment.  For  these  you  might  substitute  Tagetes  pumila,  yellow 
Pausios,  and  Gazauia  splendons,  and  whei-e  foliage  is  as  important 
as  flowers,  yellow-leaved  Pelargoniums  answer  the  purpose  very 
well.] 

A  Flower  Farm. — That  floriculture  is  becoming  rapidly  popu. 
larised  in  the  new  world  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  following 
account  of  the  flower  farm  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Long  Island,  sent  us  by  a 
correspondent.  There  were  eighteen  acres  of  Gladioli  in  blossom, 
and  perhaps  your  readers  can  imagine  the  mass  of  gorgeous  colour 
which  three  hundred  named  varieties,  planted  to  this  extent,  would 
make.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  three  hundred  named  varieties,  there 
was  a  bed  of  3,500  seedling  Gladioli — among  them  as  flne  specimens 
as  can  be  found  among  the  three  hundred  named  varieties ;  and 
several  that  will  become  distinguished  for  their  unique  beauty. 
Then  imagine  ten  acres  of  Lilies,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were 
in  bloom.  These  embrace  also  about  15,000  seedlings.  Here  was  to 
be  seen  the  only  Leitchlinii  in  bloom  to  be  found  in  the  country,  it 
was  said.  Fifteen  or  twenty  acres  are  cultivated  in  Tuberoses. 
Mr.  Henderson's  new  dwarf  variety  is  here — about  half  as  tall  in 
growth  as  the  old  sort. 

Rose  Culture  on  the  Pegging-down  System. — This  system 
is  easily  understood.  The  shoots  made  last  summer  are  pegged  down 
in  spring  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  those  that  flowered  last 
summer  are  cut  clean  away.  In  like  manner,  the  pegged-down 
shoots  that  will  flower  throughout  the  coming  season  will  be  cut 
away  at  next  pruning  time,  and  the  young  shoots  made  this  year 
from  the  central  parts  of  the  plant  will  be  pegged  down  in  their 
turn.  By  this  system  flowers  and  shoots  seem  to  spring  from  the 
leaf-covered  earth,  and  the  pruning  is  simplified ;  we  have  merely 
to  cut  away  the  old  shoots  that  flowered  in  the  past  year  and  peg 
down  the  young  ones,  shortening  and  thinning  these  last  as  each 
variety  may  i-equirc.  This  gives  us  a  totally  new  set  of  fi'esh  vigorous 
flowering  shoots  every  year.  By  the  old  system  we  had  no  such 
advantage,  and  it  was  quite  common  to  so  badly  prune  Roses,  by 
hacking  away  at  old  and  new  wood  alike,  that  they  hardly  paid 
for  root  room. — V.  E.  R. 

The  Blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus).— This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  the  Lily  tribe,  and  one  which, 
though  commonly  considered  to  be  a  greenhouse  plant,  will  succeed  well 
in  a  south  aspect  in  the  open  air.  There  is  a  white  and  also  a  variegated 
variety  of  it  too,  both  of  which  are  well  worth  attention.  I,  however, 
find  the  blue  kind  the  most  useful,  as  it  remains  so  long  in  bloom, 
especially  when  set  in  a  partially  shaded  situation,  or  just  screened 
from  the  parching  rays  of  a  bright  sun.  Like  the  Scarborough  Lily 
(Vallota  purpurea),  it  is  very  suitable  for  placing  in  a  porch  or 
balcony,  as  well  as  for  conservatory  decoration.  AH  the  varieties 
of  this  Lily  flower  when  well  grown  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  leaf- 
mould  and  rich  fibrous  loam,  to  which  may  be  added  one  part  lime- 
rubbish  mixed  equally  with  sand.  They  are  easily  multiplied  by 
division  of  the  roots,  after  which  they  require  to  be  set  in  a  shady 
situation  until  they  make  fresh  roots  and  growth.  When  established 
they  will  bear  more  exposure  to  light.  I  have  grown  the  ordinary  blue 
Agapanthus  for  fourteen  years,  and  have  found  it  to  be  a  most 
valuable  autumnal  flowering  plant  both  in  and  out  of  doors. 
— J.  Gr.\h.\m,  M'ooJcliffe  Gardeyis,  liaicdon,  near  Leeds. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Early  Wkite  Arahis.— In  a  garden  at  Feltham  might  have  been  seen  in  full 
blonni  on  the  "J/th  of  February,  a  number  of  plants  of  Arabis  albida,  whilst  a 
larger  number  of  other  plants  of  the  same  species  of  Arabis,  growing  in  the 
same  place,  bad  scarcely  developed  flower-buds,  and  were  at  least  four  weeks 
later  than  the  plants  to  which  I  allude.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  latter 
must  be  seedlings  from  A.  albida,  but  much  more  precocious.  Certainly  to 
those  who  love  to  see  border  flowers  in  bloom  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible, 
this  new  kind  will  prove  most  acceptable.— A.  D. 

New  Pink  Variegated  Daisy,— The  double-crimson  form  of  the  Golden 
Blotched  Daisy  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  effective  of  all  spring  garden 
decorative  plants  ;  and  it  is  most  remarkable  that  ere  this  growers  for  market 
have  not  yet  offered  it  to  the  public  in  quantities.  In  the  seed  grounds  of  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  at  Bedfont,  may  now  be  seen  a  true  pink  form  of  this  plant,  a  sport 
from  the  crimson-flowered  kind,  and  one  which  maintains  its  character,  and 
makes  a  pleasing  acquisition.  There  is  also  a  white-flowered  form  sometimes 
to  be  met  with,  but  with  golden  foliage  the  colour  is  not  pleasing. — Alpha. 


THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

PRESERVED  ODOURS. 
Pehkumes  have  been  divided  into  orders — one  list,  drawn  up  by 
LinnainB,  making  nine  classes,  beginning  with  the  aromatic,  typified 
by  Pinks,  Laurels,  and  all  the  Labiat[c,  and  passing  through  the 
"  sweet " — such  as  the  Rose,  Lily,  Jasmine,  Crocus,  &c.  j  the 
ambrosial,  such  as  amber,  musk,  and  several  exotic  Geraniums ; 
the  alliaceous,  of  which  the  chief  type  is  garlic,  assafcetida,  and 
several  resinous  gums  ;  the  fetid,  like  the  goat ;  the  repulsive,  like 
the  French  Marigold,  and  several  of  the  Solanacese ;  and  finally  the 
nauseous,  like  the  flowers  of  the  Veratrum,  the  Stapelia  variegata, 
&c.  The  other  and  newer  list  has  eighteen  distinctive  odours  of 
perfume,  beginning  with  the  Rose  as  the  type,  which  includes  also 
the  Geranium  and  the  Eglantine  ;  the  Jasmine,  including  the  Lily  of 
the  Vallcj'  and  the  Ihlang-ihlang;  and  going  on  through  the  Orange, 
Tuberose,  Violet,  Vanilla  (balsamic).  Cinnamon,  &c.,  to  the  fruity, 
as  Pear,  Apple,  Quince,  and  Pine-apple.  The  first  step  in  the  art  of 
perfumery  was  simply  to  burn  such  sweet-smelling  woods  and  gums 
as  gave  ofi:  a  perfumed  vapour,  by  which  the  gods  were  to  be 
propitiated,  inasmuch  as  by  this  they  were  fed.  The  last  has  been 
the  thousand  and  one  pretty  applications  put  out  by  the  leading 
perfumers  of  France  and  England ;  the  French  being  in  our  day 
what  the  Athenians  were  in  olden  times,  the  great  masters  of  the 
art,  with  both  more  taste  as  well  as  more  skill  than  any  of  their 
rivals.  All  that  they  make  in  the  way  of  perfumery  proper,  or  of 
any  description  of  scented  toilette  necessaries,  is  of  a  better  kind 
than  anyone  else  can  accomplish.  Their  soap  is  superior  to  ours  ; 
as  much  superior  as  the  German  is  inferior. 

But  it  is  in  perfumery  proper,  that  which  fills  our  sceut  bottles 
and  scents  our  handkerchiefs,  that  Frenchmen,  of  all  flower 
distillers,  have  made  the  greatest  improvements.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  were  neither  so  many  extracts,  nor  so  many  flowers  from  which 
to  extract,  as  now.  Eau  de  Cologne  from  the  city  of  a  hundred 
odours,  and  Lavender  water  from  the  fields  about  London,  formed 
the  staple  of  the  liquid  scents  in  use.  Rondeletia,  sweet,  cloying, 
sickly ;  millefleurs,  more  delicate ;  Verbena,  coarse  and  overpower, 
ing ;  essence  of  bouquet,  simply  perfection,  to  this  day  unsurpassed 
— these  were  the  principal  extracts  in  the  days  when  some  of  us 
were  young ;  but  since  then  their  name  has  become  legion,  and  a 
new  perfume  is  now  as  much  de  ri^ucur  for  the  season  as  a  new 
colour  or  a  fresh  costume.  The  range  of  materials  has  been 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  new  flowers  from  abroad.  A  few 
years  ago  Ihlang-ihlang,  Frangipani,  Vitivert,  to  mention  no  others, 
were  as  little  known  as  the  minor  planets  to  the  Greeks,  or  the 
spectroscope  to  the  Chaldeans.  With  the  marvellous  facilities  of 
distillation  and  the  preservative  properties  of  glycerine,  both  of 
present  time  and  use,  and  with  the  cultivation  of  so  many  new 
exotics,  a  far  larger  field  is  open  to  the  perfumer ;  and  he  has  made 
the  best  of  it.  Yet  there  are  certain  things  which  baffle  him.  Not 
only  that  question  of  what  is  the  real  essence  of  odour,  which  we 
spoke  of  before,  but  also  the  power  of  fixing  it  in  certain  cases 
eludes  the  skill  of  the  deftest  distiller.  The  Heliotrope  is  our  best 
example.  No  process  known  can  imprison  the  fugitive  scent  of  this 
delightful  flower  ;  and  the  only  approach  to  it  that  can  be  had  is  by 
a  combination  of  Heliotrope  and  Bitter  Almond,  which  imitates  it 
lant  hien  que  tiial.  In  spite  of  all  that  art  and  science  can  do,  the 
only  solid  base  of  floral  extracts  remains  with  six  flowers — Orange 
flowers,  Roses,  Jasmine,  Violets,  Acacia,  Tuberose.  For  England 
add  Lavender.  Of  course  there  are  the  perfumed  woods,  such  as 
sandal  wood  ;  the  animal  odours  of  civet  and  musk  ;  the  aiomatic 
odours  of  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  and  the  Labiataj ;  but  in  spite  of  certain 
extracts  got  from  Geraniums,  Jonquils,  Mignonette,  &c.,  the  real 
mothers  of  our  scent-bottles  are  the  six  we  have  detailed  above. — 
Eianiiner. 


BOUQUET  MAKING. 
YovR  correspondent  "  P.  A.,"  when  writing  on  cut  flowers  (see 
page  38),  says  the  bouquet  maker  first  lays  the  foundation  with  any 
small-leaved  sprays  by  tying  them  together,  and  then  taking  a  Rose 
or  Camellia  for  a  centre,  proceeds  to  arrange  the  other  flowers 
around  it.  May  I  ask  your  correspondent  to  be  a  little  more  explicit 
as  regards  the  so-called  foundation.  I  cannot  understand  how  to  put 
a  large  flower  in  the  centre,  that  is,  on  the  "foundation."  Does 
your  correspondent  mean  the  fan-shaped  bouquet  ?  If  so,  I  can 
understand  him,  as  it  is  the  old  and  still  prevailing  system  in  country 
markets  to  have  a  flat  framework  or  foundation  at  the  back  ;  but  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  this  old  one-sided  bouquet  of  the 
country  cottager  or  industrious  farmer's  wife  is  not  the  bouquet  of  a 
Covent  Garden  Market  artist  and  expert  ;  those,  if  I  am  rightly  in. 
formed,  are  made  round  and  rather  flat.     I  never  saw  one  of  them  ; 
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still  I  have  made  many  bouquets  that  liave  been  thought  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  thrown  under  the  table  even  at  Covent  Garden  ; 
but  if  I  can  improve  their  form  by  a  foundation  of  sprays,  I  shall  be 
very  pleased.  An  expert  maker,  it  is  said,  will  edge  with  Migno. 
nette  or  Sweet  Briar,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley.  This,  again,  is  new  to 
me.  Edge  with  Mignonette,  that  is  so  brittle  ?  Here  I  must  allow 
the  Covent  Garden  bouquet  maker  to  be  my  superior.  I  always 
place  Mignonette,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  the  like  more  in  between 
the  other  flowers,  so  that  they  may  sit  above  the  surface  of  the 
bouquet ;  by  so  doing  they  are  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  lost.  Sweet 
Briar  undoubtedly  is  well  suited  for  edging  as  well  as  for  inter. 
mixing  with  the  flowers.  Such  is  my  way,  but  I  wish  to  learn.  I 
can  meet  your  correspondent  on  better  terms  when  he  says  the 
expert  artist  will  most  likely  throw  into  a  vase,  as  a  foundation,  a 
handful  of  Sweet  Briar,  &c. ;  this  is  what  I  always  do  in  the  case  of 
trumpet-shaped  vases;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  short  stemmed 
flowers  up  without  such,  especially  when  nothing  but  water  is  employed, 
but  I  always  like  sand,  because  in  that  case  the  flowers  stay  better 
in  their  places,  and  few  of  them  are  needed  to  furnish  a  vase. 
Ladies  as  a  rule  do  not  place  a  fouudatiou  or  frame-work  first  in 
the  vases,  but  put  flowers  first,  and  then  sprays  after.  Hence  the 
most  charming  and  effective  of  the  flowers  often  get  lost  in  the 
bottom  of  tlic  vase.  I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  in 
reference  to  arrangement,  but  I  cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by 
a  foundation,  and  common  Box  is  not  to  my  taste  a  suitable 
companion  for  a 
Camellia  or  a  forced 
Hose. — J.  T.  Maes. 

GWV-VNE. 

[The  foundation 
of  a  pyramidal  hand 
bouquet  should  be 
formed  with  long 
wet  bunch  moss 
standing  erect.  It 
should  be  wetted  a 
day  or  more  before 
it  is  used,  as  in  that 
case  the  t())i3  get 
nice  and  green.  It 
should  be  well  wet- 
tedaftcrit  isput  to- 
gether ;  theu  the 
s  h  0  r  t  -  s  t  e  m  m  e  d 
flowers  derive  mois- 
ture from  the  moss, 
which  koeiis  them 
fresh.  The  centre 
flower  should  con- 
sist of  a  Camellia, 
Rose,  Gardenia, 
Carnation,  or  any. 
thing  in  that  way 
that  is  white.  Lily 
of  the  Valley, 
Maidon.hair,  and 
Mignonette  should 

go  round  the  second  coarse,  and  Ferns  with  Poinsettia,  ic,  round 
the  third  or  Gnishing  course.  A  foundation  tor  dishes  should  consist 
of  moss,  clay,  or  silver  sand,  with  Box  stuck  about  in  sprays,  or 
Lycopodiura  planted  on  the  surface.  For  trumpet-shaped  vases  use 
Box,  Asparagus  spray.  Sweet  Briar,  or  any  evergreen  that  will  look 
well.— W.  U.] 


round  tlic  "  handle  "'  of  thu  boii(|uet  and  then  fastened  to  tho 
lower  part  of  the  holder,  will  keep  the  bouquet  iirnily  in  its 
place,  .and  the  holder  may  theu  be  upset  or  even  thrown 
roughly  about  without  dauger  to  its  contents.  The  holder 
may  be  made  in  various  sizes  and  shapes,  to  suit  bouquets  of 
particular  patterns.  That  from  wliich  our  illustration  was 
sketched,  measured  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  the  same 
in  height.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  easily-made  and  useful 
little  contrivance  has  yet  found  its  way  into  this  country; 
specimen  patterns,  however,  can  be  obtained  at  the  cstaljlish- 
meut  of  M.  Cadeau,  nurseryman  and  bouquetier,  !jS,  Rue 
Fondaudcge,  Bordcau.x. 


Bouquet-holder  half  opened. 


BASKET  BOUQUET-HOLDER. 

Tjtis  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance,  recently  figured 
in  the  Recue  Horticolr,  is  employed  by  some  of  the  leading 
nurserymen  at  Bordeaux  for  the  safe  transmission  of  boucjuets, 
■which,  protected  in  this  manner,  may  be  sent  by  train  or 
otherwise,  perfectly  uninjured,  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
figures  require  hardly  any  explanation,  showing,  as  they  do,  a 
neat  wicker-work  Ijouquet-holder,  empty  and  open  in  the  one 
case;  and,  in  the  other,  closed  upon  the  bouquet  which  it  con- 
tains, and  ready  for  the  journey.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
a  liouquet  thus  guarded  is  in  no  danger  of  being  crushed  or 
rumpled,  and,  moreover,  escapes  the  withering  effects  of  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  w.arm  hand,  as  it  is  when 
carried  in  the  ordinary  way.  Its  fre.shness  is  further  main- 
tained and  prolonged  by  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the 
flower-stems  with    damp  moss.     A  piece    of    string,  passed 


Arranging  Small  Flowers.— I  know  that  much  difliculty  is 
often  found  in  arranging  such  small  flowers  as  those  of  Violets,  Hepa- 
ticas.  Snowdrops,  ic.  The  way  in  which  I  find  them  look  best  and 
easiest  to  manage  is  as  follows  : — I  take  a  bundle  or  two  of  fresh- 
looking  green  Moss,  and  cut  off  the  lower  part  so  as  to  make  the 
stems  short ;  this  I  pack  into  a  common  saucer,  till  I  make  it  quite  a 
little  mound  of  green  Moss  ;  I  then  take  my  flowers  and  tie  them,  say 
three  in  a  bunch,  with  a  little  fine  wire;  this  of  course  makes  the 
stems  stiff,  which  is  what  this  small  class  of  flowers  require,  to  induce 
them  to  stand  up  firm  in  the  Moss.     Having  placed  them  according 

to  my  fancy,  I  then 
take  a  few  fronds 
of  Maiden. hair 
Fern,  or  any  other 
kind  that  may  be 
at  hand,  and  weave 
them  in  through 
the  flowers.  The 
edge  I  generally 
finish  off  with  Ivy- 
leaves,  sometimes 
plain  and  some- 
times variegated  ; 
of  course  Ferns  or 
anything  else  can 
be  nsed,  but  I  like 
the  Ivy,  as  it  lasts 
so  long  fresh.  If  a 
little  water  be 
poured  in  through 
the  Moss  every 
morning,  so  as  to 
damp  it  well,  it  is 
astonishing  how 
long  the  flowers  will 
remain  fresh.  The 
Maiden  -  hair  may 
go  off  a  little,  but 
a  few  fronds  can  be 
easily  put  in,  which 
will  brighten  it  up 
and  make  it  look 
as  fresh  as  ever.  I  did  a  little  stand  last  week  for  the  drawing- 
room,  composed  of  double  fresh  Hepaticas,  Snowdrops,  Maiden-hair, 
and  variegated  Ivy  leaves,  which  looked  simple  and  pretty. — A.  H., 
Upper  Noi'ivot'd. 

Flower  Gum. — This  may  be  made  by  pounding  white  shell-lac 
very  fine  and  mixing  it  with  methylated  spirit  in  a  stone  jar  to  a 
proper  consistency,  well  shaking  it  up  for  half.an-hour,  and  placing 
it  by  the  side  of  a  fire  to  keep  the  bottle  warm,  and  occasionally 
shaking  it  for  about  a  day.  Pure  spirits  of  wine  may  be  used,  as  it 
does  not  smell  so  strongly  as  that  adulterated  with  naphtha.  The 
former  does  not  smell  after  it  is  di-y  and  is  much  cheaper  than  tho 
others.  Keep  the  shell-lac  in  the  water  at  all  times  until  it  is  made 
up.  The  gum  may  be  kept  in  any  cool  place  and  a  little  taken  out 
as  it  is  wanted,  leaving  the  camel-hair  brush  in  the  gum.  A  good 
brush  may  be  made  of  a  bit  of  human  hair  placed  round  a  stick 
fixed  thereon  by  means  of  a  l>it  of  flexible  wire.  In  gumming  never 
fill  the  brash  too  full,  and  the  petals  should  be  gummed  close  to  the 
tube. — W.  Howard. 

Acacia  Lophantha.— I  liavc  a  plant  of  this  which  has  been  ftrowins  in  my 
diniii.i^'-room  througliDUt  tlie  winter,  aud  is  now  well  famished  with  its  delicate 
and  elegant  leaves.  I  bought  it  from  a  hawker  last  September,  and  have  never 
had  a  more  satisfactory  window  plant. — MiRiA  A.  S. 

DriUs  for  small  Seeds.— Making  drills  for  small  seeds  is  best  done  by 
pressing  the  eilge  of  a  lath  or  Ihin  board  into  the  previously-smoothed  soil, 
■rliis  makes  a  drill  that  is  prnd'cctly  smooth  at  the  bottom— where  the  seeds  can 
be  distinctly  seen,  and  if  the  sowing  is  not  properly  even  it  can  be  made  so, 
which  cannot  well  be  done  in  a  rough  drill  made  by  scratching  the  soil. 


Boufiuet-holdor  closed  aud  containing  a  Bouquet. 
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MELON  CULTURE  IN  COOL  PITS. 
The  development  of  the  bedding  or  massing  system  of 
tender  plants  in  flower  gardens  has  rendered  the  erection 
throughout  the  cuinitry  of  large  numbers  of  cheap,  shallow 
(comparatively  speaking),  cool  pits  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  this  class  of  plants  in  the  early  spring 
months,  and  it  is  concerning  the  utilisation  of  this  class  of 
structures  I  now  wish  to  speak.  The  facilities  for  the  culture 
of  early  Melons  in  the  shape  of  largo  rpiantities  of  stable  dung, 
or  artificially  heated  structures  adapted  to  their  wants,  do  not 
exist  in  all  gardens  ;  but  everybody  who  has  a  pit  or  two  for 
bringing  on  bedding  plants  has  the  means  within  his  reach  of 
securing  a  supply  of  good-flavoured  Melons  at  least  in  August, 
September,  and  October.  In  Melon  culture,  without  much 
artificial  heat,  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  success  lies  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  Icinds  for  the  purpose;  and  one  of  the  best 
varieties  I  have  hitherto  tried  under  cool  treatment  is  Gilbert's 
Victory  of  Bath.  It  is  a  green-fleshed  kind,  possessing  a 
hardy,  vigorous  constitution,  sets  freely,  is  of  good  flavour, 
and,  I  may  add,  is  first-class  in  every  resiiect.  Amongst 
scarlet-fleshed  kinds  we  have  hitherto  found  Scarlet  Gem  most 
useful,  the  only  objection  to  it  being  its  size — it  is  rather  too 
small.  I,  however,  intend  trying  this  year  Munro's  Little 
Heath.  This,  judging  from  its  description,  should  be  the  very 
thing  we  want  for  summer  culture. 

The  end  of  March  is  early  enough  to  make  the  first  sowing,  to 
have  strong  plants  to  turn  out  the  first  or  second  week  in  May, 
and  a  pit  may  generally  be  spared  by  that  time,  as  many  of 
the  hardier  kinds  of  bedding  plants  will  then  be  hardening  off 
in  the  open  air.  Another  sowing  may  be  made  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  a  third  about  the  end  of  the  month,  will 
furnish  a  succession  of  ]ilants  for  planting  all  the  pits  as  they 
become  vacant.  When  the  first  pit  is  clear  of  bedding  plants, 
clear  it  out  and  have  it  thoroughly  lime-washed,  and  filled  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  glass  with  any  fermenting  materials  that 
may  be  at  hand.  Stable  dung  is  the  best,  treading  it  well 
down  ;  the  object  is  to  get  a  nice  root  warmth  to  start  the  plants 
till  we  have  warm  summer  weather.  When  the  heat  has  sub- 
sided a  little — and  as  the  bulk  is  not  great  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  violent — pack  into  the  centre  of  each  light  about  three 
barrow  loads  of  good  strong  turfy  loam,  levelling  a  little  of  it 
down  to  the  back  and  front,  in  order  to  keep  down  any  noxious 
gases  that  may  arise  from  the  fermenting  material.  In  two  or 
thi-ee  days,  when  the  soil  is  nicely  warm,  the  plants  may  be 
put  out,  and  unless  the  lights  or  sashes  are  very  large,  one 
plant  in  the  centre  of  each  light  will  be  sufficient.  There  is 
never  anything  gained  by  crowding,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
The  pits  must  be  matted  uj)  at  night,  unless  the  nights  are 
quite  warm  in  July.  The  after  management  is  very  simple, 
the  great  secret  of  success  being,  timely  attention  to  their 
wants,  which  may  be  shortly  summed  up  thus  : — 

In  planting  take  care  that  there  is  room  for  the  full  develo])- 
ment  of  the  fohage,  without  coming  into  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  then,  if  the  ventilation  is  attended  to,  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  scorching.  Attend  frequently  to  the  stopping  and 
pegging  out  of  the  shoots  ;  to  allow  them  to  grow  into  a  thicket, 
and  then  to  be  compelled  to  use  the  knife,  to  amputate  strong 
growths,  is  bad.  Earth  them  up  as  soon  as  they  have  fairly 
begun  to  run,  pressing  down  the  soil  rather  firmly.  A  firm 
soil  checks  grossness  of  growth,  and  promotes  fruitfnlness. 
Sprinkle  them  about  half-past  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoons 
of  fine  days  with  water  that  has  stood  in  the  sun  all  day, 
shutting  up  at  the  same  time. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  fruit  for  a  crop  is  set  (and  with 
summer  Melons  there  is  not  much  difficulty  about  this  matter, 
for  bees  and  insects  generally  perform  that  part  of  the  work 
after  May)  cut  off  all  that  are  not  rerpiired,  and  mulch  the 
beds  over  with  short  manure.  During  the  time  the  fruit  is 
swelling.  Melons  take  a  good  deal  of  nourishment,  and  the 
mulching  will  be  a  great  sujjport  to  them.  Red  spider  is  the 
greatest  enemy  with  which  Melons  have  to  contend  in  the 
way  of  insect  pests,  but  by  taking  care  that  the  pits  are 
cleansed  and  whitewashed  annually,  sprinkling,  and  shutting 
up  early  on  fine  days,  giving  air  early  in  the  morning,  to  be 
followed  by  a  free  circulation,  but  no  shading,  and  moderate 


root  watering,  with  water  from  which  the  chill  has  been 
taken — if  all  these  things  are  attended  to  there  will  not  be 
much  trouble  with  regard  to  red  spider.  Whenever,  however, 
it  has  by  any  neglect  or  oversight  effected  a  lodj,;iuent,  the 
best  remedy  I  have  ever  found  for  it  is,  after  the  morning 
ventilation  has  been  given,  on  a  warm  sunny  day,  to  close  the 
l)it,  having  jireviously  thoroughly  saturated  its  atmosi)hero 
with  clean  soft-water,  by  syringing  the  walls  and  every  avail- 
able part  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  a  dense  vapour, 
and  to  keep  it  closed  several  hours,  if  necessary  repeating  the 
syringing  and  slightly  shading  if  the  day  is  very  hot.  The 
theory  upon  which  this  cure  depends  is  this :  red  spider  thrives 
amazingly  in  a  high  dry  atmosphere,  but  moisture  in  any 
state  it  abhors  ;  and  a  close,  warm,  moist  atmosphere  is  death 
to  it.  I  have  always  found  this  remedy  efficient  if  taken  in 
time,  in  the  case  of  both  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  Of  course 
when  the  leaves  are  destroyed  by  it  nothing  will  resuscitate 
them.  The  two  most  fertile  sources  of  red  spider  on  any 
plant  are,. extreme  dryness  either  at  the  root  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and  deficient  ventilation.  As  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity,  less  moisture  must  be  given,  especially 
at  the  roots  ;  although,  if  the  weather  is  very  bright,  a  light 
sprinkling  or  dewing  over  with  a  fine  rose  in  the  afternoon 
will  help  to  keep  the  foliage  health}',  and  without  healthy 
foliage  finely-flavoured  fruit  cannot  be  olitained. 

B.  Hobday. 


RENOVATING  OLD  VINES. 
About  six  years  ago  an  amateur  consulted  me  about  a  house  of  Viuea 
that  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  They  were  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  ought  to  have  been  just  in  their  prime. 
Before  consulting  me  he  had  been  advised  to  root  them  np  and  plant 
young  ones.  I  examined  the  border,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  the 
roots  had  travelled  beyond  it  into  the  cold  wet  subsoil,  which  had 
brought  on  shanking  to  a  most  alai'ming  extent.  The  old  border, 
which  \vas  in  a  bad  state,  was  entirely  cleared  away,  saving  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  roots.  The  drainage  was  seen  to,  and  a  new  border 
of  chopped  turf  (in  which  a  little  bone-dust  was  incorporated)  was 
made,  the  roots  were  shortened  and  carefully  laid  out,  and  the  Ijorder 
was  well  mulched  with  manure ;  the  rods  inside  the  house  were 
thinned  out  and  shortened  a  little.  They  were  allowed  to  break 
almost  naturally  the  next  season,  and  the  result  was  a  crop  of  good 
fruit  with  scarcely  a  shanked  beny ;  whilst  before  they  were  lifted 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  whole  branches  go  off.  Many 
houses  of  old  Vines  have  been  cleared  off,  and  a  scarcity  of  Grapes 
submitted  to  by  the  proprietors  whilst  young  Vines  are  getting  up 
that  might  have  been  got  into  good  condition  without  sacriiioing  a 
crop.  There  are  old  Vines  enough  in  the  country  to  prove  that,  under 
ordinarilj'  favourable  conditions,  the  Vino  will  hve  and  be  fruitful  to 
a  vast  age.  There  certainly  is  never  an  "effect"  without  a  cause  ; 
aud  when  a  house  of  Vines,  or  indeed  anj-thing  else,  turns  out  un- 
satisfactory, before  any  reliable  data  can  be  arrived  at  sufficiently 
conclusive  to  suggest  a  remedy,  the  cause  of  the  disaster  should  be 
ascertained.  Old  vines  may  be  rooted  out  and  young  ones  planted  ; 
but  if  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  the  chances  are  that  the 
young  Vines  at  no  distant  period  will  go  the  same  way  as  the  old.  The 
disease  called  "  shanking"  is  caused  by  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
nutriment  at  a  critical  period  of  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  this 
deficiency  frequently  arises  from  the  roots  penetrating  into  a 
cold  subsoil.  Having  travelled  beyond  the  j^repared  border,  they 
become  in  an  ungenial  soil  sluggish  and  inactive,  and  are  consequently 
unable  to  supply  the  heavy  demand  made  upon  them,  and  the  fruit 
fails. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  shanking  is  making  the  borders  too 
rich  and  heavy,  and  neglecting  the  drainage  ;  and  I  have  investigated 
one  or  two  eases  where  I  was  satisfied  it  arose  from  lack  of  moisture 
at  the  root.  Extremes  of  all  kinds  arc  bad.  Vines  in  dry  seasons 
should  be  well  supplied  with  water,  especially  in  shallow  borders. 
The  exhausting  influence  of  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  for  a  series  of  year^, 
especially  in  late  houses,  where  the  fruit  is  required  to  hang  a  long 
time,  tends  to  induce  shanking  ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
that  has  induced  many  good  cultivators  to  cut  the  Grapes  when  ripe, 
and  preserve  them  by  inserting  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  bottles  of 
water,  thus  relieving  the  Vines  of  their  heavy  burden,  to  their  mani- 
fest advantage.  I  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  one  of  our 
best  Grape-growers,  and,  in  a  conversation  about  old  Vines,  he 
remarked  that  one  of  his  best  houses  last  year  was  furnished  with 
the  same  old  Vines  he  found  there  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but 
of  course  they  have  been  thoronghly  well  managed,  both  roots  and 
branches.     In  making  a  Vine  border,  the  first  requisite  is  thorough 
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drainage ;  the  next  is  a  good  supply  o£  chopped  turf  from  au  old 
pasture.  This  chopped  tr.rf  formed  the  staple  of  all  the  beat  Vine 
borders  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  believe  very  good  Grapes  may  be 
grown  in  it  alone,  without  any  addition  whatever.  Of  course  I  am 
not  against  adding  crashed  bones  where  necessary,  or,  if  the  loam 
is  heavy,  old  mortar  or  charcoal  may  be  added  with  advantage.  The 
only  way  of  keeping  Vines  iu  a  good  bearing  condition  for  many 
years  is  to  look  well  after  the  roots,  for  wlaeu  any  falling-off  is 
observed,  there  generallj'  the  cause  must  be  sought  for,  and  the 
remedy  of  lifting  and  shortening  the  roots  applied,  adding  at  the 
same  time  a  further  supply  of  chopped  turf.  The  majority  of  the 
Vine  borders  must  of  necessity  be  less  than  twenty  feet  in  width  ; 
but  the  roots,  unless  they  meet  with  an  impenetrable  barrier,  wander 
on  until  they  get  beyond  this  limit,  and  soft  and  spongy  unripe 
wood,  with  other  evils,  soon  follow.  Of  course,  I  know  there  are 
places  so  favourable  for  Grape  growing  that  almost  without  any  extra 
care  in  this  way  good  Grapes  are  grown. 

1  knew  a  gardener  at  au  old  abbey  in  the  south  of  England,  years 
ago,  who  always  annually  opened  his  Vine  borders,  and  ran  iu  such  a 
dressing  of  pig. dung  as  would  have  frightened  many  people  ;  but  the 
soil  was  very  porous,  and  in  all  probability  the  principal  roots  were 
many  yards  away,  revelling  among  the  bones  of  the  monks  interred 
there  centuries  before,  for  the  Vines  v/ere  very  old,  and  always  bore 
well.  I  remember  also  more  than  twenty  years  ago  visiting  a  garden 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the  Vine  borders  were  ridged  up  like 
the  other  portions  of  the  garden  (of  course,  the  roots  were  gone  out 
of  the  way  of  the  spade),  and  still  fair  Grapes  were  produced.  These, 
I  admit,  are  exceptional  cases,  which  only  go  to  prove  what  an 
accommodating  plant  in  some  soils  and  situations  the  A'ino  is.  Some 
years  ago,  I  had  an  early  vinery  under  my  charge,  where  the  Vines 


position  iu  which  they  are  placed.  I  find  that  Gros  Guillaurac, 
though  a  late  Grape  with  a  good  constitution,  is  one  of  the  first  to 
give  way,  if  at  all  over-cropped,  or  in  any  way  subjected  to  unfa- 
vourable treatment.  I  have  seen  it  under  such  cii-cumstanccs  so 
much  degenerated,  that  even  with  careful  inspection  it  was  dilficult 
to  identify  it  with  properly  ripened  fruit  of  that  variety.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  also  found  it  to  attain  the  highest  possible  per- 
fection of  which  Natui'e  assisted  by  art  is  capable,  yet  never  have 
I  seen  it  attain  such  excellence  as  the  variety  which  I  hope  still 
retains  the  na,me  of  Seaclifle  Black  at  Drumlanrig.  The  season  of 
1872  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  ever  experienced  by  Grape 
growers  as  regards  maturing  Grapes,  yet  Seacliffe  Black,  though 
under  the  deleterious  influence  of  Phylloxera,  ripened  a  crop  of  fine 
fruit,  when  Gros  Guillaume.'even  under  the  most  skilful  treatment, 
would  have  failed.  Regardless  of  this  distinction,  Seaclili'o  Black 
possesses  a  character  of  its  own  sufficiently  good  to  render  it  a 
favourite.  Nor  is  the  opinion  which  I  now  advance  based  wholly 
ou  the  vines  at  Drumlanrig,  for  years  ago  when  the  original  Vine 
at  Seacliffe  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  I  came  to 
the  same  conclusion. — J.  H-\s'hngs,  Prestoii. 


A  FINE  PEAR  TREE. 
TuE  Pear  tree  of  which  Tve  this  week  give  au  illustration  is 
one  of  the  largest  we  have  sceu,  and  is  a  hue  example  of 
traiuiug.  It  grows  against  a  wall  in  the  gardens  at  Ashridge 
Park,  Berkhampstead,  and  our  representation  is  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  taken  for  Tue  Garden.  The  tree  is  of 
the  Passe  Colmar  varietv,  and  as  far  as  the  head  gardener,  Mr. 


A  fine  rear  Tree  at  Ashi-idgc. 


were  confined  a'together  inside  the  house  in  a  very  narrow  border, 
not  more  than  5  feet  or  6  feet  wide,  and  very  good  fruit  of  Ham- 
burghs  and  Jtuscats  were  grown  ;  but  every  autumn  the  old  soil  was 
taken  off  the  surface  down  to  the  roots  (of  course,  a  few  of  the  small 
roots  were  inevitably  destroyed),  and  the  space  filled  up  again  with 
chopped  turf  and  manure.  Inside  borders  may  be  made  richer  than 
would  be  safe  for  outside  ones  ;  there  is  then  not  the  same  necessity 
for  feeding  them  to  such  an  extent  with  strong  liquids,  which  I  have 
seen  in  more  than  one  instance  act  injuriously,  especially  in  the 
colouring  and  finishing  process.  It  is  also  desirable  to  lead  up  a  new 
rod  occasionally  ;  it  infuses  fresh  life  and  vigour  into  old  Vines  to  be 
gradually  renewed  in  this  way,  as  when  the  old  Vines  have  been 
pruned  many  years  on  the  spur  system,  thoy  are  apt  to  look  ugly 
and  cnmbersome,  and  the  bunches  become  smaller.  Therefore,  if 
larger  bunches  are  wanted,  a  continual  but  gradual  accession  of  young 
rods  will  render  the  produce  as  large,  perhaps  larger,  than  that  ob. 
tained  from  younger  Vines,  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  from  old- 
established  Vines  is  generally  admitted  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
fruit  got  from  young  ones. — Field. 


Seacliffe  Black  Grape.— I  am  glad  to  see  that  Jlr  Fish,  in  his 
notes  on  the  gardens  at  Drumlanrig,  still  persists  in  calling  the 
famous  variety  of  Grape  which  he  saw  there  by  the  distinguishing 
name  of  Seacliffe  Black  ;  the  more  so  as  we  have  been  told  in  the 
pages  of  a  contemporary  that  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Gros 
Gtullaume.  Having  seen  the  Grape  which  Mr.  Fish  so  justly  ad- 
mires, permit  mn  to  corroborate  his  opinion  as  to  its  being  distinct 
from,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  last-named  variety,  or  what  is  now 
considered  to  be  identical  with  it,  viz.,  the  Barbarossa.  Grapes,  like 
other  fruit.-i,  vary  much  according  to  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 


Sage,  can  ascertain  from  one  of  the  old  garden  men  who 
assisted  in  plauthig  it,  is  forty-sLx  years  old.  It  is  6t)  feet 
long  and  U  feet  high,  is  kept  close  to  the  wall,  pruned  on  the 
spur  system,  and  bears  abundantly. 


■Wall-fruit  Prospects. — The  few  mild,  sunny  days  which  we 
have  had  have  swollen  up  the  flower  buds  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
to  the  bursting  point,  some  of  the  earlier  sorts  being,  in  fact,  quite 
open.  The  wood  looks  stout  and  well  ripened,  and  there  is  at  present 
every  indication  of  good  wall-fruit  crops.  The  dull,  cold  month  of 
February  proved  most  effective  in  checking  that  early  expansion  of 
the  flowers  that  seemed  to  be  so  close  upon  us  at  the  end  of  January, 
and  now  there  is  hope  that  the  bloom  will  escape  injury.  I  have 
"rowing  on  the  front  of  my  cottage,  facing  the  south,  a  large  tree  of 
the  Hemskirk  Apricot,  a  goodly  number  of  the  blooms  on  which 
were  expanded  on  the  2nd  inst.  It  is  protected  by  a  projecting  eavo 
20  inches  in  width,  which  is,  of  course,  permanent.  I  incline  to 
the  belief  that  if  all  our  fruit  walls  had  permanent  projecting  eaves 
of  about  12  inches,  the  trees  would  suffer  no  injury  in  growth,  and 
would  be  greatly  protected  from  frosts. — A.  D. 

■yines. — Some  of  the  young  leaves  of  my  Vines  have  a  withered, 
blighted  look,  like  those  which  I  have  sent  you.  Can  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  ails  them  ?  P.  L. — [The  Vine  shoots  sent  for  inspection 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  scorched,  either  by  water  being 
poured  on  hot  flues  or  pipes,  or  by  a  hot  sun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  acting  on  the  glass  without  ventilation  in  the  house.  The 
appearance  which  the  foliage  presents  would  likewise  be  caused  by 
being  frost-bitten,  if  any  panes  in  the  glass  were  broken,  or  where 
the  temperature  of  the  house  fell  below  the  freezing  point.    I  do  not 
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tliiuk  that  Vine  niildcw  has  caused  the  injury,  fttr  I  have  never  seen 
it  appear  so  early,  and  the  wiLIiercd  foliage  has  not  that  peculiar  seent 
^vhieli  is  so  indicative  of  mildew.  Tlie  only  remedy,  if  the  foliage  and 
young  bunches  of  fi'uit  are  much  injured,  is  to  keep  the  house  at  a  low 
temperature  until  fresh  foliage  appears,  when  the  temperature  may 
b3  gradually  raised,  for  the  pur|)Oso  of  rijiening  tlio  wood  properly  for 
a  crop  next  year. — \ViLLi.\M  Tillekv.] 

Spur-pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. — Overbearing,  as  regards  fruit, 
is  an  evil  to  bo  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  enfeebles 
the  constitutions  of  trees  and  brings  on  premature  decay.  Spur, 
pruning  and  thinning  of  the  fruit  are  the  best  means  of  preventing 
this.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  advise  that  all  trees  should  be 
carefully  and  judiciously  spur.pruned,  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
permits  it  to  be  done.  Through  the  almost  total  neglect  of  this,  one 
of  the  most  important  operations  in  fruit-tree  culture,  we  generally 
see  trees  one  year  bent  to  the  ground  with  the  weight  of  fruit,  and 
the  following  year  no  fruit  at  all ;  and  this  goes  on  year  after  year. 
One  season  a  heavy  crop  of  inferior  fruit,  the  next  year  none.  When 
the  trees  bear  these  heavy  crops,  the  fruit  is  never  so  fine  as  it  would 
be  if  it  had  been  properly  thinned.  The  thinning  of  the  blossom  and 
fruit  is  an  operation  which  cannot  be  properly  carried  out  to  a  very 
great  extent,  as  it  is  in  general  a  busy  season  when  such  work 
requires  to  be  done.  Spur.pruning  should,  therefore,  be  regularly 
attended  to  and  carefully  performed.  When  the  spurs  are  crowded, 
all  the  longest  and  weakest  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  on  those 
that  are  left  the  buds  should  bo  well  thinned  out ;  all  the  weak  buds 
and  those  on  the  ends  of  the  spurs  should  be  cut  clean  off,  leaving  the 
roundest  and  most  plump,  and  taking  particular  care  of  those  at  the 
base  of  the  spurs.  When  pruned,  the  buds  should  be  left  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  that  the  sun  and  air  should  have  full  influ. 
ence  on  them.  On  old  trees  that  have  been  neglected,  spur.pruning 
can  hardly  be  too  freely  carried  out. — M. 

Manurefor  Fruit  trees.— Woollen  rags,  sprinkled  over  with 
soda  or  potash,  and  then  allowed  to  decomjiose  in  heaps,  have  been 
recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Wttewaall,  as  the  best  possible  manure 
for  ffuit  trees.  In  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  him  to  test  the 
comparative  merits  of  woollen  rags  so  prepared  and  ordinary  stable, 
manure,  he  found  that  young  trees  especially  grew  far  more  vigor, 
ously  when  treated  with  the  former.  His  mode  of  applying  the  rag- 
manure  was  to  place  5  or  6  lbs.  of  it  around  each  tree  at  a  depth  of 
4  inches  from  the  surface,  covering  it  in  with  ordinary  soil.  Some 
soil  was  also  placed  over  the  roots,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rag- 
manure  from  coming  into  direct  contact  with  them.  The  results  of 
his  experiments  appear  to  have  satisfied  him,  in  every  case,  of  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  rag-manure. 

"Vines  in  Pots.— I  have  some  Vines  in  12-iuch  pots  just 
beginning  to  gi-ow.  How  am  I  to  feed  them  during  the  season  ?  I 
have  a  good  supply  of  sheep's  dung  and  liquid  manure.  How  many 
bunches  should  be  left  on  each  plant,  and  will  the  plants  be  availaljle 
another  year? — M.  Ry.\x.  [Plunge  your  pots  half  their  depth  in  a 
bed  gently  heated,  if  possible  ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  as  they 
are  faii-ly  started,  the  loss  will  not  be  great.  Put  a  mulching,  con. 
sisting  of  equal  parts  sheep's  dung  and  loam  on  the  surface  of  the 
pots,  and  after  that  has  become  exhausted  through  repeated  water, 
ings,  use  occasionally  weak  manure-water,  made  from  sheeji's  dun", 
until  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  when  pure  water  only  must  be 
given.  From  six  to  ten  bunches  may  be  left  on  each  Vine,  but  seven 
is  the  ordinary  number,  though  strong  plants,  liberally  fed,  will  ripen 
off  well  from  eight  to  ten  on  each  Vine.  If,  however,  j'ou  intend  to 
crop  the  same  Vines  a  second  season,  or  want  them  for  planting  out 
permanently,  take  only  about  five  bunches  off  each  Vine.  Under  all 
circumstances,  good,  healthy,  and  clean  foliage  is  of  primary  im- 
portance.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Pigs  in  Orchards.— Among  the  points  of  interest  discussed  at  the  annual 
mectiDs  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  was  the  use  of  pigs  in  Apple 
orchards  as  cheap  and  effective  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  destroj-ers  of  worms, 
grubs,  &c. 

Pears  on  the  Quince.— Pears  are  commonly  grafted  upon  a  Quince  stock ; 
but  it  is  suijposcd  that  tliere  are  more  than  forty  varieties  which  refuse  this 
union,  and  which  are  therefore  managed  by  double  grafting  upon  a  Pear  stock 
of  a  proper  sort  wliich  has  itselt  been  grafted  upon  the  Quince.  Professor 
Dcc.iisne  on  the  first  trial  of  such  an  experiment  under  his  own  observation 
succeeded  with  twenty  of  these  antipathetic  varieties  without  difficulty;  but 
some  (among  which  are  Clairgeau  and  Beurrc  Bosc)  obstinately  refuse  to  unite 
with  the  Quince  stock. 

Seedless  Apple.— A  correspondent  has  sent  to  the  Gardener's  MonlMn  two 
samples  of  a  seedless  Apple,  which  he  considers  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is  a 
regular  and  prodigious  bearer,  long  keeper,  and  vigorous  grower  ;  it  is  worthv 
of  general  cultivation,  and  saves  much  time  in  preparing  it  for  the  talile,  as  it 
needs  not  to  bo  cored.  The  Howcr  is  without  petals,  and  apparently  without 
pistils.  The  flavour  IS  excellent,  something  akin  to  that  of  a  Newtown  Pippin, 
from  which  it  may  be  a  seedling.  It  is,  however,  smaller  than  an  average 
Newtown. 


"J5K;    treks  ••    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

rilH    TllUKK    SISTKH.N. 

Onk  of  tlio  greatest  curiosities  in  California,  and,  indeed,  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  consi.st.s  of  tlic  JSij^  Tree  grove,  situated 
on  the  space  between  tlio  middle  fork  of  the  Stanislaus  and 
the  Calaveras  river,  about  twenty  miles  cast  of  Mokelumne 
Hill,  and  at  an  elevation  of  4,759  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  number  of  these  trees,  a  species  of  Redwood 
bearing  the  botanical  name  of  "  Sequoia  gigantea,"  is  ninety- 
two,  ten  of  which  are  at  least  30  feet  in  diameter ;  eighty-two 
having  a  diameter  varying  from  l.')  to  30  fcot.  Their  height, 
as  they  now  stand,  ranges  from  \-M  to  327  feet,  the  tops  of 
many  of  the  more  aged  having  been  broken  off  by  the  tempests 
or  snow.  The  original  height  of  some  is  believed  to  have 
been  over  450  feet,  and  tlieir  diameter  at  least  40  feet. 
Through  the  prostrate  trunk  of  one  of  these  trees,  which 
has  been  hollowed  out  by  fire,  a  man  can  ride  on  horseback 
for  a  distance  of  75  feet.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  number  then  standing  was  cut  down,  with  a  view  to 
secure  transverse  sections  of  the  trunk  for  exhibition.  It 
was  92  feet  in  circumference  and  300  feet  high,  and  it  required 
the  constant  labour  of  five  men  for  twenty-two  days  to  fell  it 
— the  work  being  accomplished  by  means  of  boring  with  long 
augers.  At  the  same  time,  another  tree  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions was  strijiped  of  its  bark  for  a  distance  of  116  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  lofty  staging  having  been  erected  about  it  for  the 
purpose.  The  bark  was  taken  off  in  longitudinal  sections, 
which,  being  afterwards  replaced  in  their  ]iroper  order,  re- 
produced the  exterior  of  this  giant  of  the  forest — having 
much  the  appearance  that  it  presented  while  growing.  Such 
was  the  wonderful  vitality  of  this  tree  that  many  of  the 
branches  still  continued  green  for  seven  or  eight  3'ears  after 
this  extensive  mutilation.  By  carefitlly  counting  the  con- 
centric rings,  denoting  the  annual  growth  of  these  trees,  their 
age  is  found  to  vary  from  one  thousand  two  hundred,  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years.  In  some  places  these  trees  are 
separated  by  spaces  of  several  rods,  while  in  others  they  stand 
<(uite  close  together,  some  being  united  at  the  roots,  and 
having  grown  almost  into  one,  which,  when  they  first  sprouted, 
were  20  or  30  feet  asunder.  Our  illustration  rc]iresents  one  of 
the  most  licautiful  and  singular  groups  in  the  Calaveras  grove, 
known  as  the  "  Three  Sisters  "  or  the  "  Three  Graces."  The 
name  is  well  applied,  and  suggests  itself  at  the  first  sight  of 
these  tall  graceful  trees  standing  side  by  side,  with  their 
liranches  intertwined,  as  in  an  affectionate  embrace.  Their 
similarity  in  size  and  appearance  is  very  remarkable,  each 
being  in  fact  the  counterpart  of  the  other  two.  They  measure 
nearly  295  feet  in  height,  and  the  circumference  of  the  three 
together  round  the  base  is  no  less  than  92  feet. 

The  Calaveras  grove,  though  really  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, and,  from  its  accessibility,  by  far  the  most  frequented,  is 
not  the  only  one  in  this  State,  there  being  three  groups  of  l.)ig 
trees  in  Mariposa,  one  in  Tuolumne,  and  another  in  Tulare 
county,  with,  perhaps,  others  not  yet  discovered  in  the 
adjacent  but  less  explored  portions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING. 

H.\KK  !  the  Spring  ao:ain 

From  their  bowers  hidden 
All  her  teuder  train 

Blithesomely  has  bidden. 

"  Wake,  O  wate  !  for  now  at  last 
Cruel  Winter's  reign  is  past." 

See  her  little  babes  the  buds, 

Rosy-red  with  innucout  sleep, 
From  their  cradles  in  the  woods 

Pretty  wonderers  upward  peep 

Through  the  uufathomed  tiriuament. 

Now  with  earthward  gaze  intent 
Eager  mark  how  far  below 
Golden  flowers  and  flowers  of  snow 
Gladden  all  the  garden-row, 
Or,  like  stars  on  quiet  seas, 
Daisies  light  the  verdant  leas ; 
A\  hilst  the  faithful  robins  siug, 
"  Cruel  Winter  turns  to  Spring." 

— A.  P.  Graves,  ?n  Frascr. 
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THE  DAKNEL  GRASS  NOT  POISONOUS. 

In  11  paper  on  Lolium  tcmuloutum  (Darnel  Grass),  road  by  'Mv. 
A.  S.  Wilson  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Society,  the  author  remarked  that  the  purpose  of  his  investigations 
was  to  discover  if  there  are  poisonous  qualities  in  the  seeds  of  the 
Glass  called  Darnel.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  appear  to  have  been 
olijects  of  alimentary  aversion  from  remote  times.  To  what  Virgil 
refers  in  the  expression,  "  lufelix  Lolium"  (Georg.  B.I.  153)  cannot 
now  1)0  determined.  It  is  uncertain,  indeed,  if  he  refei's  to  Bearded 
Darnel  as  a  single  plant,  or  includes  various  Grasses.  And  that  the 
poet. farmer  had  in  his  mind  rather  the  conception  of  troublesome 
weeds  thaiv  of  poisonous  seeds,  seems  probable  from  his  conjoining 
wild  Oats  with  the  Darnel  ("  Infelix  Lolium  et  steriles  dominantur 
aven;r)").  Pliny  speaks  ("Nat.  Hist."  18,  17)  of  Lolium  and  other 
weeds  as  being  the  pests  of  the  corn  fields,  but  does  not  allude  to 
poisonous  properties.  If  the  old  (Jreek  and  Roman  farmers  are 
truly  represented  by  Columcll.a  and  Theophrastus,  they  entertained 
the  notion  that  the  cereal  Grasses  were  constantly  changing 
into  each  other,  and  that  the  damaged  seeds  of  these  gave  rise  to 
Darnel. 

The  present  position  of  the  question  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  references.  The  name  tenmlentum  signifies  intoxicating. 
Lindley,  in  his  "Medical  and  Economic  Botany"  (2nd  ed.,p.  27), 
describing  this  Grass,  says,  "  Grains  narcotic  and  acrid,  producing 
fatal  consequences  when  mixed  with  flour.  N.B. — This  is  the  only 
authentic  instance  of  unwholesome  qualities  in  the  order  of  Grasses. 
The  cases  mentioned  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  are  all  doubtful." 
In  the  " British  Flora,"  Hooker  tells  us  (1th  ed.,  pp.  16,  19)  "the 
ancients  as  well  as  tbe  moderns  attributed  poisonous  qualities  to  the 
L.  temulentum,  and  even  now  it  is  believed  in  some  coimtries  that 
the  Wheat  changes  into  Darnel."  He  further  tells  us  that  the 
name  Aira  (from  airo,  to  destroy)  "  was  anciently  applied  to  the 
Lolium  temulentum  (Bearded  Darnel)  on  account  of  its  injurious 
effects."  In  Balfour's  "  Class  Book  of  Botany,"  paragi-aph  1539, 
wo  read,  "  Lolium  temulentum.  Darnel  Grass,  supposed  to  be  the 
Tares,  Zizania,  of  Scripture,  has  been  said  to  be  narcotic  and 
poisonous,  but  this  has  not  been  fully  proved."  Bontley  remarks  in 
his  "  Manual  of  Botany  "  (p.  697),  "  -ilmost  all  Grasses  are  whole- 
some, but  one  or  more  species  of  Bromus  have  been  reputed 
erroneously  to  be  purgative,  and  one,  Lolium  tomuleutum,  is  said 
to  be  narcotic  and  poisonous.  The  powerful  properties  of  the  last 
fjrass  would  appear  to  be  due  to  its  becoming  ergotized,  as  its 
described  effects  upou  the  system  closely  resemble  thjse  produced 
by  the  common  Ergot."  In  Lawson's  "Agricultural  Manual," 
article  "  Lolium  temulentnm,"  it  is  stated  that  "the  seeds,  if  very 
abundantly  mixed  with  wheat  and  made  into  bread,  prove  injurious 
to  health,  causing  delirium  and  stupefaction."  Under  "  Darnel," 
the  "  Imperial  Dictionar}- "  says,  "  The  L.  temulentum,  or  Bearded 
Darnel,  is  the  only  poisonous  British  Grass.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
infelix  Lolium  ut  Virgil,  and  the  Tares  of  Scripture.  Its  properties 
ai'o  said  to  be  narcotic  and  stupefying."  Archbishop  Trench,  in  his 
"  Notes  on  the  Parables"  (Parable  of  the  Tares)  also  accepts  the 
dogma  of  the  toxical  i:iualit3'  of  the  Darnel. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the  article  Darnel  in  "  Chambers' 
Encycloi)ajdia,"  says  : — "  It  is  asserted  that  very  recent  researches 
on  the  continent  have  completely  established  the  perfect  harmless- 
ness  of  this  Grass  and  of  its  seed,  and  the  effects  which  have  boen 
ascribed  to  it  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  grain 
injuriously  affected  in  some  way  by  bad  weather."  These  re- 
searches I  have  not  seen. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Balfour,  I  obtained  a  few  seeds 
of  Darnel  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  To  guard 
against  accidents,  some  of  the  best  ripened  of  these,  stripped  of  the 
husk,  were  planted  in  pots  in  which  they  stood  during  the  winter 
(1871-2).  'The  plants  were  transferred  to  the  ojien  ground  early  in 
spring.  They  grew  remarkably  well,  appeared  unchecked  by  trans- 
planting, and  threw  out  from  ten  to  fifteen  stems  each.  The  rest 
of  the  seeds  were  sown  in  spring.  But  as  they  were  not  well  ripened, 
only  about  a  score  of  plants  appeared.  These  did  not  tiller  so  well 
as  the  former,  and  although  some  of  them  att,ained  a  greater  height, 
the  spikes  were  not  so  well  developed.  The  average  height  of  the 
stems  was  about  three  feet.  The  best  had  from  sixteen  to  nineteen 
spikelets,  and  the  best  spikelets  had  nine  fertile  florets  or  seeds. 
Into  eight  of  the  flowers  when  open,  some  of  the  spores  of  a  fungus 
growing  upon  the  ergot  of  Oat-grass  (Arrhenatherum  bulbosum) 
were  introduced  in  a  fresh  condition.  But  none  of  the  seeds  so 
treated  were  ergotized.  Although  superabundance  of  moisture  has 
been  thought  to  favour  the  somewhat  uncertain  cause  of  ergot,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  this  agency  in  1872,  the  grasses  in 
general  were  much  more  ergotized  in  1871.  And  not  above  two  dozen 
kernels  of  my  Darnel  were  affected. 

The  very  imperfect  microscopic  analysis  which  I  have  been  able  to 


make  of  the  Darnel,  points  to  the  possibility,  if  properly  examined 
and  tested,  of  arriving  at  the  whole  chemistry  of  such  a  fruit.  In 
this  way  I  have  compared  the  Darnel  seed  with  the  seeds  of  several 
other  Grasses. 

The  author  then  gave  a  detailed  descrijition  of  the  microscopical 
structure  of  the  Darnel  seed,  and  compared  it  with  that  of  Wheat 
and  Barley.  He  said  : — The  grains  of  Darnel  experimented  with  were 
partly  ripe  and  jiartly  slightly  unriiio  ;  they  were  air-dried  and  may 
have  contained  aliout  ten  per  cent,  of  water.  Ergotized  kernels  were 
rejected.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  quantities  eaten  were 
written  down  immediately  on  being  taken  in  case  of  fatal  cousequences. 
The  result  was  added  a  day  or  two  after. 

1.  Two  grains  (eight  ripe  kernels)  were  reduced  to  meal  in  a 
mortar,  mixed  with  cold  water  and  drauk,  Sept.  30.  I  felt  no 
symi>toms  of  any  kind. 

2.  Before  breakfast  next  morning  I  pounded  four  grains  (sixteen 
kernels)  mixed  with  water  and  drank  as  before.  No  symptoms 
experienced. 

3.  I  next  ground  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  seeds.  The  palese 
were  se]iarated  from  the  meal  by  a  pepjier-box.  The  meal  contained 
nearly  all  the  bran.  It  has  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge  and  is  whiter 
than  ordinary  oatmeal.  Of  this  Darnel  meal  I  baked  a  cake  of 
100  grains,  dividing  it  into  eight  parts.  Two  of  these  parts  (twenty- 
five  gi-ains)  I  ate  before  breakfast,  Oct.  8.  The  taste  is  similar  to 
that  of  well-baked  Oat-cake.  Towards  night  I  fancied  that  I  felt  a 
slight  grinding  sensation  in  the  stomach.  What  I  had  for  dinner 
might  have  produced  this  ;  it  lasted  only  for  a  few  minutes.  There 
was  no  giddiness,  nor  any  other  sym])tom. 

4.  Oct.  10.  Ate  fifty  grains  more  of  my  Darnel  cake.  Experieuced 
no  jiecnliar  sensations  of  any  kind,  either  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  or 
head. 

5.  Oct.  15.  Made  100  grains  of  meal  into  pottage.  It  thickens 
about  as  much  as  Wheat-meal ;  is  of  a  gluey  consistency  ;  the  colour 
like  Rye-meal  pottage;  with  a  taste  not  much  different  from 
AVhcat-moal  pottage,  and  certainly  anything  but  "  acrid."  I 
ate  the  100  grains  with  milk.  No  svmptoms  of  any  kind  were 
exjierienced. 

6.  Thus  far  finding  nothing  poisonous,  and  knowing  that  in  remote 
times  the  husks  or  jialea)  of  the  cereal  grains  were  incompletely 
removed  from  the  meal,  which  might  thus  contain  husks  of  Darnel, 
I  tested  their  husks.  The  husks  of  Darnel,  it  may  be  stated,  cor- 
respond to  those  of  Barley  and  Oats,  not  to  the  bran  of  Wheat  and 
Rye.  Of  these  husks  91  grains  (the  husks  of  about  100  seeds)  were 
beaten  uj*  in  a  mortar  with  70  grains  of  Darnel  meal.  And  as 
Lindley  and  others  speak  of  fatal  consequences  resulting  from 
Darnel  mixed  with  AVheat  flour,  a  small  quantity  of  whole  red 
Wheat  meal  was  added  to  the  not  very  tempting  mixture.  Of  this  I 
baked  an  unfermented  cake,  Oct.  17.  Ate  one-fourth  of  this  cake, 
containing  23.5  of  Darnel  husk,  17.5  grains  of  Darnel  meal,  and  about 
half  an  ounce  of  Wheat  meal.     No  symptoms  followed. 

7.  Oct.  18.  Ate  part  of  the  remainder  of  my  cake  before  break, 
fast,  and  part  after.  The  amount  of  hnsk  was  70.5  grains,  and  of 
Darnel  meal  52.5  grains.  In  other  wcu'ds,  the  husks  of  2,000  seeds, 
and  the  meal  of  262.  No  sensations  or  symjitoms  of  any  sort  were 
experienced. 

8.  I  next  baked  310  grains  of  Darnel  meal,  equal  to  about  800 
seeds,  with  yeast  in  the  usual  way  in  which  wheaten  bread  is  fer- 
mented and  baked.  Proliably  being  whole  meal  it  did  not  swell 
much  in  baking.  It  behaved  in  a  manner  similar  to  whole  Wheat 
meal.  The  colour  is  dark  brown.  Bather  too  much  yeast  and  salt 
had  been  used,  so  that  the  taste  was  less  agreeable  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  but  still  nowise  "  acrid."  Oct.  27.  Ate  two  slices  with 
butter  at  breakfast,  c<mtaining  about  12  grains  of  dry  meal.  I  was  in 
no  way  aware  of  having  taken  anything  peculiar. 

9.  Next  day  I  ate  before  breakfast  the  remainder  of  my  Darnel 
loaf,  containing  of  dry  me.il  about  31-8  grains  weight.  No  peculiar 
sensations  either  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  head,  or  elsewhere  were 
experienced. 

Thus,  between  the  30th  September  and  28th  October  I  ate  561 
grains  of  Darnel  meal,  equal  to  about  3,300  seeds,  and  91  grains  of 
Darnel  husk,  equal  to  the  husks  of  about  3,100  seeds.  The  doses 
varied  from  2  grains  to  2  18.  In  my  case,  therefore  (not  to  generalise) , 
Darnel  in  such  doses  is  not  justly  called  "temulentum,"  its  seeds  and 
husks  are  not  "  infelix,"  are  not  "narcotic,"  are  not  "  acrid,"  are  not 
"unwholesome,"  are  not  "  injurious,"  do  not  cause  "delirium,"  do 
not  produce  "stupefaction,"  and  are  not  "poisonous"  nor  productive 
of  "fatal  results." 

Whether  the  poisonous  qualities  attributed  to  Dnrnel  resided  in  the 
ergotised  seeds  of  this  and  the  many  other  grasses  which  infested  the 
ancient  corn  fields,  is  a  much  more  difficult  inquiry. 
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THE  AET  OF  GRAFTING. 
Flute-Grafiixg. — Gexeeal  DiEECTioxs. — The  name  of  flute 
or  whistlc-gral'tiug  has  been  given  to  this  method  in  conse- 
quence of  the  I'csemblauce  Trhich  exists  between  the  manner 
iu  which  the  bud  is  detached  and  the  means  emplo3-ed  in 
making  rustic  fiutes  with  tubes  of  bark  taken  from  a  branch 
in  full  sap.  At  present  this  mode  is  not  much  used  iu 
nurseries.  Although  it  has  been  superseded  by  more  ex- 
peditious methods,  some  persons  still  use  it  in  propagating 
the  varieties  of  the  walnut,  the  chestnut,  the  mulberry,  the 
fig,  and  the  cherry.  The  season  for  flute-grafting  is  iu 
spring,  when  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow.  It  can  also  be 
carried  on  towards  the  end  of  summer,  before  the  new  gene- 
rative layers  are  dried  up  by  the  cessation  of  vegetation. 
There  are  two  principal  methods  of  Hute-graftiug,  in  both  of 
which  the  scion  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  The  scion  (A) 
is  a  portion  of  bark  of  a  tubular  form,  furnished  with  at  least  one 
bud.  It  is  detached  from  the  scion-branch  by  making,  iu  the 
first  place,  a  circular  incision  "with  the  grafting-knife  about  an 
inch  above  the  bud,  and  another  at  the  same  distance  below  it. 
These  two  incisions  mark  the  length  of  the  scion.  A  longitu- 
dinal iucision  is  then  made  from  one  to  the  other  on  the  side  of 
the  branch  opposite  the  bud.  The  base  of  the  leaf-stalk 
attached  to  the  bud  is  then  seized  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  the  portion  of  bark  included  between  the  incisions 
dexterously  detached.     Should  there  be  any  apprehension  of 


Ordinary  Flute-Grafting. 


Flute-Gi-afting  with  strips. 


tearing  the  fibres — commonly  called  the  germ  or  root — of  the 
bud,  the  bark  may  be  raised  with  the  spatula  of  the  grafting- 
knife.  The  scion  is  then  applied  to  the  stock  in  the  place  of  a 
cylinder  of  bark  of  the  same  length,  which  is  removed  at  the 
same  time.  The  operation  is  best  performed  in  calm  weather, 
iu  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  internal  layers  of  the  subjects  by 
exposure.  The  practice  of  trimming  the  stock  beforehand, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  union  of  the  graft,  is  a  faulty 
one.  It  is  more  rational  to  graft  first,  and  to  head  down  the 
stock  afterwards  when  the  union  of  the  parts  is  ascertained. 
A  stock  in  a  j'oung  and  herbaceous  state  is  bettor  adapted  for 
flute-grafting  than  one  which  is  old  or  hai'dened  ;  and  a  stock 
which  is  very  large  should  be  grafted  on  its  branches  rather 
than  on  the  stem.  Wheu  strips  of  bark  are  used  to  fill  up  any 
T.acancies  not  covered  by  the  scion,  it  is  seldom  required  to 
apply  mastic  to  the  joinings. 

OitniXARY  Flute-Gr.\ftixg. — The  scion  (A)  is  applied  to  a 
stock  (B),  which  has  not  been  previously  headed  down,  in  the 
place  of  a  cyUnder  or  pipe  of  bai'k  of  the  same  length,  and 
which  has  been  removed  iu  the  same  way.  It  is  placed  so  that 
its  bud  may  be  exactly  underneath  a  bud  on  the  stock.  This 
bud  will  attract  the  sap  to  the  graft,  and  thereby  promote  its 
taking.  It  is  then  bandaged,  and  cold  mastic  applied  to  any 
c,\posed  parts  of  the  joinings.  Should  the  diameter  of  the 
scion  exceed  that  of  the  stock,  that  is  easily  remedied  by 
cutting  off  from  the  scion  a  longitudinal  strip  of  bark  equal  in 
width  to  the  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  tube  of  the  scion  not  correspond  with  those  of 
the  stock,  the  deficiency  is  made  good  by  leaving  on  the  latter 


a  strip  of  bark  of  sufficient  width  to  fill  up  the  space  not 
covered  by  the  tube  of  the  scion  ;  or,  if  the  bark  of  the  stock 
has  been  taken  off  in  a  complete  ring,  a  strip  of  bark  of 
suitable  size  can  be  inlaid  on  the  bare  part. 

Flute-Grai'Tixg  with  Strips. — The  scion  having  been  pre- 
pared as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  bark  of  the  stock  is  cut  in 
longitudinal  strips  (F)  attached  by  their  bases.  Wheu  the  scion 
is  quite  prepared,  these  are  turned  down,  and  the  scion  is  at 
once  placed  on  (at  E).  The  strips  of  bark  are  then  brought 
up  over  it  (as  at  G)  and  the  whole  bound  round  with  a  bandage. 
This  process  permits  us  to  detach  the  sciou  without  leaving 
the  wound  on  the  stock  too  long  open,  and  also  to  pi-epare  the 
stock  before  the  scion  has  had  time  to  flag.  These  strips  also 
serve  to  cover  bare  places  that  occur  when  the  scious  are  not 
wide  enough.  We  practise  a  mode  of  flute-grafting  with  double 
strips.  In  this  the  stock  is  amputated,  and  both  stock  and 
scion  are  of  the  same  diameter.  The  bark  of  both  is  cut  in 
strips  and  turned  b.ack,  and  the  wood  that  was  under  the  strips 
of  either  stock  or  scion  is  cut  away.  The  scion  and  stock  are 
then  [jlacod  end  to  cud,  and  the  strips  of  bark  brought  back 
over  each  and  bandaged.     This  method  is  quite  original. 

Treatment  after  Flute-Graftixg. — As  in  every  kind  of 
grafting,  the  bandaging  must  bo  looked  after,  and  not  allowed 
to  become  too  tight,  and  a  prop  or  stake  higher  than  the  graft 
must  be  affixed.  If  the  head  of  the  stock  is  overloaded  with 
branches,  some  of  them  must  be  cut  away.  The  manner  in  which 
the  stock  is  finally  headed  down  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
graft :  if  it  has  been  made  with  a  pushing  bud,  the  stock  is  cut 
away  by  degrees  down  to  four  inches  from  the  graft — not 
commencing  to  do  so,  however,  until  the  union  of  the  parts  is 
ascertained ;  if  the  grafting  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  the  headmg  down  of  the  stock  is  deferred  until 
the  following  spring,  when  it  is  performed  by  a  single  cut- 
ting.— L'Art  lie  Grcft'cr. 


NEW  EOSES  OBTMNED  BY  GRAFTING. 
Fkom  a  report  made  to  the  Rnyal  Institution  of  Venice  by  Professor 
Di  Visiaui  and  Doctor  Zauardini,  who  had  been  commissioned  in  last 
August  to  make  inquiries  into  the  matter,  wo  extract  the  following: 
— "In  the  month  of  September,  1871  Signer  Zea,  residing  at  Venice, 
performed  three  experiments  with  the  Roses  known  to  gardeners 
nnder  the  names  of  Malmaison  rubra,  Colonel  Foissy,  and  Cardinal 
Patrizio.  The  grafts  were  taken  from  flowering  branches  of  the 
varieties  above  named  ;  they  were  shield-budded,  and  the  sutures 
fastened  round  with  strips  of  lead  sealed  at  each  end  with  sealing- 
wax,  bearing  the  impress  of  our  seal.  All  the  grafts  took  well,  and 
two  of  them  bloomed  in  May  last ;  we  have  waited  in  vain  for  the 
flowering  of  the  third,  the  young  shoots  having  been  destroyed  by 
insects.  But  the  two  first  experiments  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
blooms  were  very  different  in  form,  in  tint,  and  in  certain  markings 
of  a  very  intense  colour.  After  careful  investigation,  and  having 
put  numerous  questions  to  the  operator,  wo  received  from  him  the 
followint;;  statements: — 1.  That  in  the  second,  and  still  more 
so  in  the  third  year,  when  the  grafts  become  stronger  and 
more  vigorous,  the  markings  are  much  more  conspicuous  and 
the  colours  general!}'  brighter,  as  wo  saw  in  other  older  varieties 
obtained  by  him  in  the  same  way,  the  markings  of  which  were  very 
decided  and  the  colours  truly  brilliant.  2.  That  the  varieties  so 
obtained  remain  constant  when  layered  or  grafted  by  cleft-grafting 
or  shield-budding  in  the  ordinai'y  way.  3.  That  it  they  are  lost  they 
can  be  reproduced  by  repeating  the  operation  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 1.  That  all  varieties  of  Roses  do  not  give  equally  good  results. 
Some  give  varieties  of  finer  colour,  and  better  marked  than  others. 
Being  unacquainted  with  those  portions  of  the  process  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  shield-budding,  we  feel  bound  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
simple  attestation  of  the  fact  that  the  blooms  seen  by  us  were  very 
different  from  those  on  the  branches  from  which  the  buds  were  taken. 
Signer  Zea,  in  his  letter,  has  shown  himself  disposed  to  communi- 
cate his  method  of  operation  to  this  institution.  This  would  be  very 
desirable,  as  it  is  only  when  the  process  is  known  that  we  can  look 
to  science  for  a  possible  explanation  of  the  results  so  obtained." 


PROPAGATION  OF  CAMELLIAS. 

Camellias  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  at  any  time;  the  most 
favour-able  season,  however,  is  during  the  month  of  .Januarj'.  The 
cuttings  are  usually  taken  from  plants  of  Camellia  japonica,  which 
are  cut  back  every  third  year  in  order  to  furnish  vigorous  shoots. 
Plants  which  are  intended  to  be  grafted  also  afford  many  very  good 
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cuttings.  In  all  cases,  select  vigorona  and  healthy  shoots  of  the 
current  year,  rojcciing  unreservedly  any  which  have  diseased  leaves 
lu'  any  other  imperfection.  Having  carefully  washed  them,  cut 
tlicm  with  a  very  .sharp  knife  into  lengths  of  from  2  to  4  inches, 
preserving  one  or  two  leaves,  and  making  the  lower  cut,  if  possible, 
at  the  base  of  a  leaf  or  bud  ;  then  make  a  longitudinal  incision  about 
a  line  in  length  on  the  base  of  the  cutting.  Have  some  clean,  well- 
crocked,  shallow  pans  ready,  containing  .about  If  inch  deep  of 
good  sandy  peat-soil,  on  which  place  a  layer  of  white  sand  about  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Fill  the  pans  with  the  cuttings,  set  very  close 
together  in  two  or  three  circular  rows,  and  leaving  the  centre  of 
the  pan  empty.  Plunge  the  pans  under  cloches  or  frames  in  a  house 
in  a  liottom  heat  of  70",  keeping  the  external  air  excluded  from  the 
cloche  or  frame,  and  the  internal  air  and  the  leaves  of  the  cuttings 
constantly  moist.  Cuttings  treated  in  this  way  will  .soon  make  good 
roots,  when  they  should  be  repotted  in  small  sixties  and  still  kept 
under  glass  in  heat  for  about  15  days,  after  which  time  they  should 
be  gradually  exposed  to  a  cooler  temperature.  Finally,  plunge  them 
in  sand  or  ashes  in  a  nearly  cool  frame,  taking  care  to  protect  them 
well  in  severe  weather.  If  the  youug  plants  have  been  repotted  in 
good  sandy  peat-soil,  kept  free  from  all  stagnant  moisture,  and  not 
allowed  to  push  before  the  ensuing  spring,  they  will  do  well,  and  most 
of  them  will  be  fit  for  grafting  in  the  following  August.  Cuttings 
struck  iu  summer  and  autumn  may  also  be  used,  but  they  are  often 
liable  to  rot  at  the  roots  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  winter 
weather  which  usually  succeeds  the  operation.  Be  careful  to  leave 
some  branches  on  the  plants  from  which  the  cuttings  are  taken, 
otherwise  they  will  be  very  likely  to  perish  during  the  next  winter. 
— D.  Gl'iheneuf. 


THE     KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Cross-breeding. — An  interesting  and  probably  a  very  im. 
portant  question  with  regard  to  this  matter  would  be,  whether  the 
ovary  fertilised  by  foreign  pollen,  and  enclosing  the  seed  is,  when 
developed  into  a  fruit,  pod,  capsule,  burr,  &c.,  to  be  considered  as  a 
first  generation  of  hybrid  fruit,  or  merely  as  a  part  of  the  mother, 
plant  enveloping  the  hybrid  seed,  which  will  next  year  produce  the 
first  generation  of  hybrid  fruit  ?  Were  the  subject  suited  to  a  horti- 
cultural journal  one  might,  arguing  from  analogy  with  what  takes 
])lace  in  the  animal  kingdom,  bring  forward  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  first  supposition.  Every  now  and  then  instances  are 
brought  forward  by  able  botanists  showing  that  this  influence  of  the 
foreign  pollen  is  already  visible  on  the  envelope  of  the  hybrid  seed. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  these  instances  would  be  more  numerous  were 
they  habitually  looked  for,  and  were  not  the  idea  pretty  general  that 
the  plantule  coutained  in  the  seed  is  the  onlj'  part  of  the  fruit 
affected  by  crossing,  the  rest  being  only  a  part  of  the  mother-plant. 
<_1f  course,  probably  many  hundred  hybrid  frnits  would  have  to  be 
duly  examined  before  any  notable  or  worthy  v.ariation  could  be 
found  ;  but  what  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  it  would  be  if  the 
fact  could  be  established  that  the  sower  need  only  sow  the  pips 
found  in  a  notable  or  worthy  variety  on  the  mother-plant,  discarding 
all  others. — Fkedk.  Palmer,  VersaiUes. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  PROPAGATING. 


New  Plan  for  Double  Working  Pear  Grafts.— The  following  is  an  American 
lilan  for  dnuljle  workiui^  such  varieties  of  Pears  .as  are  difficult  to  t^raft  on  the 
Quince.  The  reluctant  variety,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  taken  and  grafted 
on  some  other  Pear— the  Bartlett  for  instance;  the  latter  is  then  cut  fi-om  the 
parent  tree  and  grafted  on  the  Quince.  Growth  in  both  scions  follows  at  once, 
and  at  least  a  year's  time  is  thus  gained  This  method  is  also  said  to  improve  the 
habits  of  some  straggling  varieties ;  the  Seckle,  for  instance,  double  worked 
on  the  Bartlett,  will  grow  much  faster  than  when  grafted  directly  on  the  Quince. 

Cold  Grafting-Wax  or  Mastic. — The  following  composition  is  recom- 
mended Ity  M.  Hodemaekers,  of  Maeseyck. — Rosin.  13  ez.  ;  hog's-lard.  2  oz.; 
alcohol  of  30^,  2^f  oz.  Melt  the  rosin  and  hog's-lard  together  over  a  gentle  fire. 
Take  the  vessel  off  the  fire  and  add  the  alcohol  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  taking  care  to  keep  the  mix  ure  well  stirred  while 
doing  so.  Then  pour  it  into  a  tin  box,  which  should  l>e  kept  well  closed  until 
required  for  use. 

Manetti  Rose  Stocks.— I  have  fifty  Manetti  stocks,  varying  from  4  to  6  feet 
in  height ;  which  is  the  proper  way  to  bud  them  ?  Should  they  be  cut  down  or 
left  as  they  are.  and  be  budded  .as'standards  ? — .\nxious.  [They  should  be  cut 
down  to  about  IS  inches,  root  and  all ;  then  planted  ;  and  at  the  budding 
season  they  should  be  worked  just  beneath  the  ground,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  root  and  stem.  This  will  necessitate  taking  away  the  soil  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  bark  ;  for  standards  Manettis  are  useless.] 

Roses  from  Cuttings. — I  have  a  bed  containing  4  inches  of  clean  washed 
sand  ;  the  bottom  is  bored  full  of  2.inch  holes,  over  which  is  spread  straw,  to 
prevent  the  sand  from  falling  through.  The  pipe  which  conducts  the  hot  water 
through  my  greenhouse  is  completely  boxed  up  under  the  bed,  which  aifords  a 
strong  bottom-heat,  and  I  have  sashes  over  the  cuttings  which  confine  the  heat 
that  arises  from  the  saiid.  I  keep  the  cuttings  moist  by  watering  with  clear 
rain-water,  at  about  70"  tcmperatiu-e.  The  glasses  must  be  kept  close,  only 
occasionally  raising  them  to  give  air,  and  thus  circumstanced,  Roses  root  freely. 
— T.  H.  H. 


HISTORY  OF  THE   "ROSE"   POTATOES. 

BY  DR.  HEXAMER,  NE'WrCASTLB,  NEW  YORK. 

"The    Early   Rose"    was   the  pioneer  of    this  remarkable  race  of 
Potatoes.     It  was  originated  by  Mr.   Bresse,  of  Brandon,  who  sold 
his  then  small  stock  to  Mr.  Heffron,  of  Utica.     Up  to  this  time  it 
was  known  as  "  Chili  Seedling,"  and  was  exhibited  under  that  name 
at   several   shows   in   the    fall   of    1867.     Shortly    afterwards   Mr. 
Heffron  sold  half  of  his  stock   to  Mr.  Conover,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  other  half  to  Mr.  Bliss,  of  New  York,  at  the  same  time  changing 
the   name  to   "  Early   Rose."     The  excitement  which  accompanied 
the  introduction  of  this  Potato    is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Potato 
growers.     It  soon  became  the  leading  early  Potato,  and  is  as  yet  not 
excelled   by   any   newer   kind.     The   "  Late  Rose,"  also  known  as 
"Thorbum's   Late   Rose,"   was   introduced  in  the  spring  of  1872. 
This  differs  from  most  other  named  sorts  in  not  being  a  seedling  or 
original  variety,  but  a  sport  or   sub-variety.     It  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Coe,  of  Washington  County,  who,   observing  that  a  few  Vines 
among  his  "  Early  Rose "  remained  fresh   and   green    for   several 
months    longer    than    the    others,    caused    the.se    hills   to   be    dug 
separately  and  planted  in  the  following  spring,  when  they  retained 
the  characteristics  shown   the   previous   year,    and   their   offspring 
have    continued   to    do    so    ever    since.     Samples    of  this    Potato 
were    exhibited    for    the    first    time    in   1871,   at   the   New  York 
State    Fair    in    Albany,    where  they   attracted    much     attention. 
The    Late    Rose   differs  from   the  Early    Rose   in   ripening    later, 
being  more  prolific,  and  in   keeping   better  ;   in  quality  and  appear, 
auoe  they  are  nearly  alike.     "  Bliss's  Late  Rose"  is  identical  with  this 
one.     "  Campbell's  Late   Rose"  is   a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  George 
Campbell,  of  Ohio.     This  variety  seems  to   vary  more  than  others, 
when  grown  iu  different  soils  and  localities.     With  me,  on  a  some- 
what heavy  clay  soil,   it  proved   exceedingly  prolific,  more  so  than 
any  other  variety  in  my  experimental  field,  but  in  quality  it  fell 
much  behind  expectations.     It  is  very  late,  the  shoots  have  a  vigor- 
ous straggling  growth,  remaining  green  until  killed  by  frost.     .Some 
of  the  tubers  grew  very  large,  a  few  over   12   inches  long,  but  more 
than  one-half  of  the  crop   is  too  small  for  market ;  the  medium  and 
large  ones  are  irregular,   knotty  and  scraggy,  and  mostly  hollow  in 
the  centre.     In  some  localities,  however,   it  has  given  better  satis- 
faction.    The  whole  appearance  of  the  jilant  and  tubers  reminds  one 
of  the  old  Merino  Potato.     "  Young's  White  Rose"  introduced  by  Mr. 
Young,  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  large,  white,  heavy  Potato,  resembling  the 
Harrison  so  much  that,  during  three  years'  trial,  I  could  not  discover 
any  difference  between  the  two.     "  Wainwright's  White  Rose"  is  a 
seedling  by  Mr.  George  Wainwright,  of  Pennsylvania.     In  shape  and 
size  it  is  something  like  the  Orono,  but  its  skin  is  rougher  and  not  as 
white  as  that  of  the  latter.     It  rotted  badly  the  past  season,  and  has 
not  developed  any  desirable  qualities.     "Qneen  of  the  Roses"  was 
raised  by  Mr.  William  Minnigh,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  a  seedball  of 
the  Early  Rose.     It  is  of  exceedingly  fine  appearance,    and,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  originator,   very  prolific,  but  needs  more  extensive 
trials  to  determine  its  value.     "  The  Whither  Forest  Rose"  is  a  seed- 
ling or  an  old  kind  under  a  new  name,  I  cannot  tell  which,  but  it 
looks  exactly  like  the  Monitor.     The  first  sample  came  from  Vermont. 
"  Foster's  Late  Rose"   is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.   Poster  of   Long 
Island,   probably   the  first  variety   named  "  Late   Rose."      It   was 
exhibited  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  iu  1870,  a  year  before  any 
other  "  Late  Rose"  became  known.     The  priority  to  the  name  would 
therefore  belong  to  this  variety,  but,  as  it  was  never  disseminated  to 
any  extent  the  late  variety  of   the  Early  Rose  has  now  the  right 
conceded  to  the  name  "  Late  Rose." 


Fluke  Potatoes. — Hearing  a  deal  about  the  good  qualitj'  of 
these,  and  their  general  freedom  from  disease,  I  was  induced  to 
make  a  trial  of  some.  The  first  year,  however,  I  only  purchased  a 
very  small  quantity.  They  were  treated  in  every  respect  like  other 
sets,  but  were  so  long  in  making  their  appearance  above  ground  that 
I  almost  feared  they  would  not  come  up  at  all,  and  many  of  them 
really  did  not  grow.  Those  that  did  push  gave  a  very  fair  yield,  but 
nothing  extraordinary ;  their  quality  was,  however,  very  good.  On 
finding  this  to  be  the  case,  nearly  all  were  set  aside  to  plant  another 
year.  They  kept  capitally,  and  with  a  qu.antity  which  I  purchased 
were  planted  last  spring,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  more  manure  ;  and,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  they  came  up 
badly,  but  greatly  improved  during  the  summer.  On  taking 
them  up  I  was  by  no  means  disappointed,  for  both  as  regards 
number,  size,  .and  quality  they  were  .admir.able.  During  the  two 
years  I  have  grown  them  they  have  been  remarkablj'  free  from 
disease. — T. 
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GARDEN     STRUCTURES. 

GROUND  VINERIES  AND  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Of  these  we  give  two  ilhistratioiis,  both  the  inyention  of 
Messrs.  Boulton,  of  Norwich.  The  first,  a  ground  Vinery, 
obtained  the  only  prize  medal  awarded  for  such  contrivances 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Birmingham,  last 
year.  The  second,  a  plant  preserver,  has  glass  sides  and  ends, 
and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  first ;  inasmuch  as  higher  sides  admit  more  light 
to  the  inmates,  be  they  either 
plants  or  Vines,  and  its  neat 
appearance  permits  its  being 
placed  in  positions  where 
more  unsightly  objects  could 
not  be  allowed  to  stand,  but 
yet  where  something  of  the 
kind  is  wanted.  The  uses  to 
which  such  contrivances  may 
be  put  are  well  known  to 
most  of  us,  the  greatest  per- 
haps being  the  enabling  us 
to  secure  crops  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  five  or  six  weeks 
earlier  than  where  no  such 
assistance  is  given,  as  well 
as  preserving  them  in  good 
condition  later  in  the  season 
than  they  could  otherwise 
be  had.  Every  convenience 
is  provided  to  save  time  in 
cases  of  removal,  planting, 
watei'ing,  and  giving  air.  A 
neat  arrangement  has  also 
been  contrived  for  setting 
open  the  lights  for  purposes 
ot  ventilation,  and  for  secu- 
ring them  from  being  blown 


■i^m 


Boulton'a  Ground  Vinery 


up  or  down  Ijy  wind  in  exposed  situations.  The  glass  is  firmly 
fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point,  preventing,  as  it  does,  all 
escape  of  warmth  from  within  ;  and  a  great  advantage  belong- 
ing to  such  frames  is,  they  are  complete  and  ready  for  use  the 
moment  they  are  received.  Their  price,  too,  is  so  inconsider- 
able as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 


Callfornian  Flow^ering  Plants  and  Shrubs.— Among  the 
more  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  found  in  California,  the  Lily  and 


PLANT  ORIGIN  OF  COAL. 

Coal,  one  of  the  most  ancient  remains  of  the  primeval  woilj  13 
acknowledged  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and  to  have  been  formed  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  advent  of  man.  Before  Adam  existed  coal 
was  formed.     This  useful  mineralised  vegetable  production  consists 

of  four  elementry  bodies— carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitroo-en 

and  these  produce  nearly  fifty  other  substances.  In  warm  lakes  or 
marshes  reeds  of  different  kinds  spring  up,  and  grow  with  amazino. 
rapidity,  and  as  readily  decay,  forming  soil  for  other  plants  ol 
similar  habits,  which  in  their  turn  die  and  in  which  the  seeds  of 

forest  trees  readily  take  root, 
and  accumulate  around  them 
uudergrowths  and  sand  and 
mud  always  to  be  found  in 
coal-beds  above  the  clay  bot. 
toms  upon  which  the  water 
and  decayed  vegetation  rests. 
Prof.  Phillips  says  :— "  Under 
each  coal  seam  a  stratum  of 
ancient  soil  exists,  in  which 
there  are  commonly  found  the 
roots  of  ancient  trees,  while 
above  the  coal  there  is  a  layer 
of  sandstone  or  shale,  in  which 
are  not  unfrcquently  found  the 
trunks  of  those  trees — whose 
roots  being  in  the  mass  of  de. 
cayed  vegetation  belowthe  shale 
are  found  either  fallen  or  in 
their  original  position,  and  are 
only  partly  converted  into  coal." 
The  atmosphere  in  the  early 
coal  formation  teemed  with  the 
deadly  carbonic  gas,  as  well 
as  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen; 
so  also  does  the  atmosphere  ot 
the  swamps  of  the  Amazons  to 
this  day,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
And  this  is  favourable  to  the 
,     .  growth  of  the  reeds  and  other 

vegetation  which  delight  to  have  their  roots  in  the  tepid  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  clay,  that  appears  to  be  essential  to  the 
formation  of  coalbeds.  Many  generations  of  these  plants  lived 
and  died,  absorbing  the  water,  their  remains  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  as  time  elapsed.  By-and-by  sand  and  earth  drifted 
or  was  conveyed  by  the  wind  and  deposited  upon  the  cor.' 
rupting  vegetation,  which  then  became  fit  soil  for  trees  that  grew 
and  flourished,  their  roots  penetrating  into  the  decayed  uudergrowths 
and  yet  the  earth  encircled  their  trunks.  Fenis,  Catamites,  and 
other  similar  growths  sprang  up,  mingled  also  with  reeds,  and'  thus 
the  undergrowth  and  decayed  branches  of  the  trees  sunk  down  into 


BoiUton's  Plant  Preserver. 


Syringa  family  are  conspicuous ;  some  of  the  latter  forming  large 
trees,  which,  when  in  bloom,  are  so  completely  enveloped  with  cone. 
like  clusters  as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  small  white  clouds  resting 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  These  flowers,  emitting  the  pleasant 
odonr  peculiar  to  their  kind,  fill  the  air  for  a  long  way  around  with 
the  most  delicious  perfume ;  and  although  the  wild  flowers  of  Cali- 
fornia are  so  generally  inodorous,  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  their 
incredible  numbers,  and  the  fact  that  a  few  are  highly  fragrant,  is 
fairly  oppressed  with  the  rich  aroma  thrown  off  by  them  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer. — T.  F.  Cronise. 


the  mass,  and  again  one  or  many  succeeding  layers  of  deposit  went 
down,  till  as  soon  as  the  submergence  of  the  mass  under  the  water 
was  complete  the  late  trees  which  had  formed  a  forest  began  to 
decay,  and  sunk  prostrate  upon  the  soft  matter  of  embryo  coal. 
Earthquakes  or  other  earth  disturbances  may  have  toppled  rocks 
or  other  earth  upon  the  mass,  or  sandy  or  earth  particles  been  drifted 
upon  it,  and  thus  iu  darkness  and  in  heat  generated  by  damp  and 
pressure  the  coal  formation  commenced.  Forest  and  other  large 
trees  have  contributed  but  little  to  the  material  of  coal  deposit, 
the  source  of  creation  of  the  material  has  been  from  the  decaying 
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refuse  of  van'ons  small  plants,  which  never  reached  so  far  as  even 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  fossil  Floras  of  the  coal  formation 
in  many  diiferent  places  are  remarkably  similar.  In  a  number  of 
specimens  of  coal  obtained  from  various  places  trees  are  recot^nisable 
as  having  k''"""  upon  the  vegetable  deposit,  but  not  as  forming 
coal-beds,  altliough  they  have  in  some  instances  been  converted  into 
coal,  in  others  to  a  petrified  structure  of  stone,  in  which  the  bark 
and  the  mednllai'y  rings  of  the  trunk  are  preserved  with  all  the 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  species  of  trees.  The  various  kinds  of 
coal  result  froui  the  different  manner  of  formation  and  the  different 
species  of  vegetation  of  which  it  is  composed.  Bituminous  coal 
being  the  result  of  decayed  Piue  trees  and  others  possessing  similar 
gums,  migled  with  gigantic  Club. Mosses,  Ferns,  Equisetums,  Cypresses, 
Junipers,  Arborvitics,  and  Calamites,  grown  in  sivanips,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  purest  kind  of  coal.  It  kindles  readily,  and  burns  with 
a  steady,  cheerful  flame,  leaving  a  residue  in  cinder.  Coal  with 
wood-like  toxtnre,  that  barns  to  a  white  ash,  originated  in  reeds. 
Alder  and  Hazel  nndergrowths,  and  plants  without  gum,  long 
macerated  in  shallow  waters  and  suddenly  covered  up.  Coal  pro- 
duced from  peat.  Mosses,  and  Pine  refuse  long  grown  in  swamps  and 
sunk  down  without  earth  convulsions,  but  with  little  bitumen,  is  an 
excellent  coal,  though  it  will  burn  to  a  white  ash.  Where  saud, 
stones,  aud  shales  occur  in  coal  it  .shows  that  the  vegetable  matter 
had  drifted  by  the  combiued  action  of  wind  and  water,  and  the  coal 
will  be  slaty  and  earthy,  the  lumps  laminated  and  not  easily  broken. 
Anthracite  contains  but  little  bitumen,  o.xygen,  or  hydrogen.  It  is 
an  ancient  coal,  from  which  heat  and  time  have  extracted  them. 
Cannel,  or  candle  coal,  abounds  in  hydrogen,  burns  with  a  beautifully 
clear  flame,  and  is  the  best  coal  for  making  gas. — IFncreii  Francis. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  EDINBURGH. 

We  learn  from  the  curator's  report  for  1872  that  several  improve- 
ments have  lately  been  made  in  this  garden.  A  house  for  half-hardy 
trees  has  been  erected,  aud  when  the  heating  has  been  provided  fur 
by  the  introduction  of  extra  pipes,  the  plants  now  crowded  in  a  cooler 
annexe  of  the  Palm-house  will  be  transferred  to  it.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  the  unseemly  partition  in  the  Palm-house  will  be  taken 
down,  and  the  two  buildings  ior  Palms  will  be  united  into  one.  By 
this  means  room  will  be  given  for  the  Palms  at  present  in  cultivation. 
The  new  half-hardy  house  is  about  10  feet  high,  50  feet  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  and  60  feet  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  constructed 
of  iron,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  the 
cool  houses  on  each  side  will  be  incorporated  with  it  by  taking  away 
the  partitions,  and  thus  full  scope  will  be  given  for  the  exhibition  and 
study  of  the  plants.  The  improvement  in  the  museam  by  the 
formation  of  the  glass  roof  has  enabled  visitors  to  see  the  specimens 
T>roperly,  and  has  facilitated  the  arrangements  for  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  The  rock  garden  has  been  much  extended.  In  the 
formation  of  it  the  stones  of  some  of  the  old  walls  have  been  utilised. 
It  is  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  another  year,  this  most  useful  and 
interesting  part  of  the  garden  will  be  completed.  The  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Society  have  handed  over  to  the  garden  their  entire  library. 
The  gift  has  been  accepted  by  Government,  and  a  room  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  reception  of  the  books.  This  library  is  open  to  fellows 
of  the  Botanical  Society,  and  to  any  visitors  who  wish  to  study  the 
plants  in  the  garden  and  herbarium.  The  visitors  to  the  garden 
during  the  year  have  amonnted  to  71,394. 


THE     A  RBOR E  T  U  M  . 

MOVEMENT  OP  THE  SAP. 
It  may  perhaps  be  usefully  suggested,  that  in  all  attemjits  to  trace 
out  and  define  the  movement  of  the  sap,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  though  plants,  like  animals,  must  take  in,  digest,  and  assimilate 
food,  because,  like  animals,  they  live  and  grow,  j'et  that  these  func- 
tions, which  in  the  latter  are  performed  by  motions,  more  or  less 
complicated,  of  the  muscular  tissue,  must,  in  the  former,  as  inani. 
mate  beings,  be  performed  passively,  as  far  as  the  plant  is  con. 
cerned.  if  the  plant's  food— water,  more  or  less  charged  with  nutri- 
tive  particles — be  taken  in  at  the  spongioles,  ascend  and  be  conveyed 
through  the  plant  up  to  the  leaves,  and  thence,  after  having  had  its 
character  changed,  flow  through  and  permeate  the  whole  system  ; 
this  can  only  be  done  by  such  natural  forces  as  can  of  themselves 
cause  these  motions  in  fluids  in  general. 

The  only  ones  applicable  are,  capillary  atti'aetion,  by  which  liquids 
will  ascend  in  capillary  tubes  ;  gravitation,  which  tends  to  make 
liquids  run  down  ;  the  syphon,  a  complex  one,  which  will  make  a 
liquid  ascend,  pass  a  bend,  and  fall  again;  and  endosmose,  which  will 
cause  two  liquids  of  different  natures  to  exchange  places,  through 
an   organic  diaphragm,  without    the    help  of   any  openings.     That 


there  aro  two  fluids  in  plants — tho  crude  food  as  it  conies 
from  tho  earth,  and  tho  digested  or  true  sap  —  cannot  be 
doubted,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  for  himself  by  tasting  tho 
real  sap  of  the  Sugar  JIaple,  ito.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably 
surmised  that  there  exists  sufticient  difference  in  tho  natures  of  these 
liquids  to  cause  endosmose  ;  aud,  indeed,  it  would  otherwise  bo  nearly 
impossible  to  account  for  the  passage  of  the  two  saps  in  those  num. 
berless  places  where  the  continuity  of  capillary  and  other  tubes 
ceases,  and  the  way  is  blocked  up  by  tissue.  Tlie  four  above-named 
forces  could,  therefore,  draw  in  the  liquid  food  at  the  roots,  and  con- 
vey it  upwards,  luterally,  and  downwards  (as  in  the  branches  of  tho 
^Veeping  Willow),  up  to  the  very  leaves,  where,  according  to  the 
received  opinion — probably  a  very  true,  yet  a  mongrel  sort  of  one, 
because  it  confounds  food  with  venous  blood — it  is  iu  these  so-styled 
lungs  of  the  plant  changed  into  true  sap ;  and  the  same  forces  coald 
convey  the  true  sap  in  its  turn  to  every  part  of  the  organism.  No 
external  force  can  rationally  be  admitted  to  be  the  mover  of  the  sajj 
or  saps,  although  heat  is  a  great  accelerator  of  them.  This  latter  part 
it  might  perform,  not  only  by  evaporating  part  of  the  liquid  from  the 
leaves,  thus  making  room  for  the  new  inflow,  but  also  perhaps  by 
directly  expanding  the  liquid  itself  in  the  cavities  of  the  plant. 
It  never,  however,  could  be  the  primary  cause  of  motion  in 
sap,  which,  although  slackened  during  winter,  so  as  to  bo  some, 
times  scarcely  perceptible,  like  tho  pulsations  of  hybemating 
animals  during  this  season,  yet  exists  nevertheless,  as  is  proved  by 
the  evolution  of  roots  during  winter.  The  building  up  of  cellular 
aud  fibrous  tissue  would  probably  come  under  those  chemical  laws 
or  forces  common  to  the  mineral  as  well  as  to  the  animal  kingdom 
aud  by  which  the  atoms  of  a  mineral  solution  will  as  unerringly 
build  up  a  complicated  crystal  without  omitting  a  single  angle,  as 
those  of  animal  liquids  will  form  bone,  muscle,  fat,  &c. 

Versailles.  Fred.  P.s.t,MEn. 


THE  ARAUCARIA  BIDWILLII  AT  KEW. 

BY  JOHN  SMITH,  E.K-CURATOR. 
Tins  species  of  Araucaria  (see  p.  194)  was  first  discovered  by  wood- 
cutters, in  a'district  of  Moreton  Bay  (now  Queensland),  and  a  young 
plant  of  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bidwill,  then  superintendent,  pro  frm., 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Sydney.  He  sent  the  plant  to  this  country, 
and  it  was  offered  for  sale  at  Stevens',  I  think  in  181-2,  the  upset 
price  being  £2.5,  but  at  that  sum  there  were  no  bidders  ;  con- 
sequently Mr.  Stevens  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the  plant  under  my 
charge  at  Kew,  which  I  did.  It  was  then  about  18  inches  iu  height, 
and  ultimately  Mr.  Bidwill  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  garden.  At 
the  time  of  its  removal  to  the  "  Winter  Garden,"  in  1862,  it  had 
attained  a  height  of  12  feet,  with  a  spread  of  branches  of  18  feet, 
and  a  girth  of  stem  near  the  base  of  2  feet  6  inches.  It  was  then  a 
compact  handsome  plant,  growing  in  a  square  box.  Subsequently 
other  plants  of  this  Ai'aucaria  were  received  at  Kew,  one  of  which, 
when  sent  to  the  "Winter  Garden,"  had  attained  a  height  of  10 
feet,  a  spread  of  branches  of  as  many  feet,  and  a  girth  of  stem  of 
1  foot  2  inches.  In  its  native  country,  which  lies  between  the  2Gtli 
and  2Sth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  it  becomes  a  lofty  tree,  attaining 
a  height  of  from  130  to  even  170  feet,  with  a  girth  of  23  feet.  The 
cones  are  of  an  obloug-conical  form,  9  inches  in  length  and  5  inches 
in  diameter,  or  even  larger ;  they  contain  more  than  one  hundred 
nut-like  seeds,  the  kernels  of  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut, 
and  form  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  natives,  who,  when  the 
nuts  arc  ripe,  congregate  in  hundreds  to  feed  upon  them.  They 
call  them  "  Bunya-Bunya  "  ;  they  have  an  Almond-like  flavour,  and 
those  who  eat  them  get  fat  upon  them.  This  kind  of  food  being  of 
great  importance  to  the  natives.  Government  has  issued  orders  that 
the  trees  are  not  to  be  cut  down.  Each  tribe  of  natives  has  its  own 
group  of  trees,  and  of  these  each  family  has  a  certain  number, 
which  is  hereditary  property,  any  trespass  on  which  is  vigorously 
resisted.  Although  Government,  as  I  have  said,  has  passed  an  Act 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  trees,  such  forests  being  only 
ninety  miles  from  Brisbane,  and  their  wood  being  found  useful  for 
many  purposes,  it  is  feared  that  as  the  country  becomes  cultivated 
the  Bunya-Bunya  trees  will  get  scarce,  and  that  the  natives,  when 
taken  up  for  stealing  from  the  settlers,  will  say,  "  What  can  we  do  ? 
you  first  destroyed  our  kangaroos,  and  now  you  have  taken  our 
Bunya-Bunya,  and  in  time  we  ourselves  will  disappear  from  the 
land,  and  be  replaced  by  civilised  men." 


Exotic  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Devon.— Will  yon  kindly 
tell  me  the  name  of  this  Acacia  from  Australia  ?  I  believe  it  to  be 
A.  heterophylla,  but  I  am  not  certain.  It  has  grown  out  of  doors  in 
my  shrubbery  for  many  years,  along  with  Sikkim,  Neilgherry,  and 
NepanI  Khododendrons,  Olea  ilicifolia,  a  species-  of  Eurybia,  OzQ- 
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thamnus  rosmarinifolius,  Fagus  antarctica  (or  Cunninghamii,  I  am 
not  certain  which),  Cerasus  ilicifolia,  which  makes  a  rambling 
straggling  shrub,  Drae»ua  indivisa,  the  IIuou  Pine  (Dacrydium 
Franklini),  the  Desfontainea  spinosa  and  the  Celery-topped  Pino, 
from  ilount  Egmont,  New  Zealand,  a  kind  with  very  marked  peculiar 
foliage,  something  like  that  of  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  and  with 
very  upright  growth.  The  different  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  do 
well  in  the  same  shrubbery,  and  Rhododendron  fulgens  and  Hodgsonii 
are  just  showing  flower,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  out  in  another  fort, 
night ;  but  though  Rhododendron  Wightii  has  grown  for  ten  years 
it  has  not  yet  shown  a  single  blossom,  though  vei'y  healthy  in 
foliage. — -The  Coloxel,  Tiverton,  Devon.  [The  specimen  is  too 
imperfect  to  name  with  certainty ;  kindly  send  us  a  piece  when  in 
flower,  or  when  the  leaves  are  more  fully  developed.] 


HARDY  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE    COLUMBIA    MOCK   ORANGE    (PHILADELPIIUS    GORnONI.\NUs). 

This    forms   a   many-stemmed    vigorous-gi'owing    deciduous 
shrub,  which  attains  a  height  oi:  from  8  to  10  feet.     Its  prin- 


The  Columbia  Mock  Orango. 

cipal  stems  arc  more  or  less  ascending ;  the  branchlets  are 
slender  and  soinowhat  pendulous,  and  when  a  certain  amount 
of  size  lias  been  attamed  a  number  of  strong  shoots  of  a 
whitisli  colour  arc  annually  produced  from  the  base.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  where  it  grows  in 
the  shape  of  underwood  along  the  banks  of  the  Cohimbia 
River.  It  is  also  found  in  Upper  California,  in  shady  woods 
along  the  Sacramento  River.  In  this  country  it  grows  freely 
in  an}-  common  garden  soil,  and  it  is  readilj'  increased  either 
by  seeds,  which  are  ripe  in  October,  or  by  means  of  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  shoots  in  August.  It  was  first  introduced  in 
1826.  The  leaves  (see  p.  234),  are  somewhat  small, ovate, pointed, 
coarsely  toothed  on  the  edges,  three  to  five  nerved,  and  pro- 
duced ou  short  footstalks  ;  when  in  the  adult  state  they  are 
smooth  and  bright  green  above  and  hirsute  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  and  scentless,  and  are  produced 
in  great  profusion  in  terminal  compact  racemes,  of  from  five 
to  nine  flowers  each,  in  the  end  of  July.  The  fruit  or  capsule, 
which  is  ripe  in  October,  is  comparatively  large  and  semi- 
superior,  with  a  large,  broad,  spreading  calyx  attached  to  it. 
This  species  of  Mock  Orange  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 


showy  of  the  genus,  and  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection 
of  shrubs,  however  limited,  on  account  of  its  producing  its 
flowers  in  great  profusion,  and  at  a  season  when  nearly  all 
other  shrubs  have  done  blooming.  It  is  sometimes  mis- 
named Philailelphus  c.ilifornicus.  The  length  of  a  full-sized 
leaf  is  3  inches,  including  the  footstalk,  which  is  uot  more 
than  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  breadth  is  2  inches. 


WORK  FOR  THE  AVEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Flower  Garden. — Stir  the  soil  occasionally  amongst  spring- 
blooming  plants,  and  if  slugs  are  troublesome  scatter  some  air-slaked 
lime  arouud  the  outsides  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  growing. 
Edgings  of  Staohys  lauata,  Corastiums,  vai-iegated  Thyme,  Gnapha. 
lium  lanatum,  variegated  Arabis,  variegated  Queen  of  the  Meadow, 
Aucuba-leaved  Daisies,  crimson-leaved  Ajuga,  the  dwarf  Campa. 
nulas,  Santolinas,  and  a  few  other  compact-growing  plants,  may 
now  be  lifted,  divided,  and  transplanted.  Two-year-old  edgings 
are  generally  better  than  one,  so  that  unless  they  exceed  that  ao-e, 
they  are  better  left  undisturbed.  The  variegated  Polemonium  cajru. 
leum  makes  one  of  our  finest  hardy  edgings  ;  the  best  w;iy  of 
treating  it  is  to  lift  the  roots  and  pot  them  in  October  or  November, 
to  keep  them  during  the  winter  in  a  frame  or  cool  Peach-house,  and 
to  transplant  them  in  spring  when  they  begin  to  grow.  Transplant 
from  frames,  greenhouses,  or  pits  into  beds  iu  the  flower  gardeu, 
Pinks  and  Carnations  wintered  in  pots,  or  autumn  layers  planted  in 
light  soil  in  frames  iu  winter.  Bulbs  of  Lilies  yet  in  store  should  be 
planted  as  speedily  as  jiossible.  Pausies  and  other  spring  bloominc 
plants  may  yet  be  transplanted  as  occasion  requires  ;  indeed,  few 
plants  are  more  useful  at  any  season  than  Pansies.  Gladioli  for 
blooming  in  beds  or  shrubbery  borders  may  be  planted  at  once  3  or  4 
inches  deep,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand  should  be  strewed  under  and 
over  the  bulbs.  It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  Gladioli  should  not  bo 
transplanted  till  April  for  fear  of  spring  frosts  ;  but  that  is  too  late 
unless  the  plants  are  required  for  late  flowering.  Sow  Mignonette 
\yhere  it  is  required  to  bloom,  and  hardy  annuals  not  sown  last  Sep- 
tember here  and  there  in  beds  or  borders  for  transplanting.  Sow 
also  a  good  stock  of  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums,  Tropa)olnms,  and 
Scarlet  Runners,  either  where  they  are  to  bloom  or  in  sheltered  beds 
or  corners  for  transplanting  hereafter  to  their  permanent  quarters. 
Autumn. saved  roots  of  Scarlet  Runners  throw  up  shoots  freely,  aud 
bloom  earlier  than  seedlings  ;  the  roots  require  treatment  similar  to 
that  usually  given  to  Dahlias.  Divide  and  transplant  roots  of  herba- 
ceous plants  of  various  sorts. 

Lawns. — If  worm-casts  are  prevalent  on  these  prepare  some  lime 
water,  mixing  therein  some  soot  and  salt,  and  water  the  lawn  with 
the  mixture  through  a  rough  rose ;  this  not  only  gets  rid  of  the 
worms  but  invigorates  the  Grass.  Pieces  of  ground  about  to  be 
converted  into  lawns  should  be  turfed  at  once,  or  if  turf  cannot  be 
obtained,  they  should  be  thickly  sown  down  with  Grass  seeds.  Hollows 
or  other  iiTegnlarities  should  be  made  level  at  once.  In  such  opera, 
tions  the  turf  should  be  carefully  skinned  off  and  used  again,  for  iu 
no  case  should  patches  of  new  Grass  be  visible  on  permanent  lawns ; 
the  more  prominent  portions  of  lawns  will  have  been  already  mown 
this  season,  but  now  the  whole  of  the  Grass-surfaco  should  be  cut. 
It  should  first  be  gone  over  with  a  wooden-toothed  i-ake,  and  Beech 
nuts,  small  stones,  and  other  things  detrimental  to  the  scythe  or 
mowing  machine  should  be  removed  by  moans  of  a  daisy  rake  or  a 
birch-broom.  After  that  well  roll  the  Grass  previous  to  mowing. 
Plantains,  Dandelions,  Daisies,  aud  similar  plants  the  riddance  of 
which  from  lawns  is  a  desideratum,  may  now  be  eradicated.  If  Moss 
prevails  amongst  the  Grass,  rake  the  roughest  of  it  off,  and  apply  a 
dressing  of  sifted  rich  soil  over  the  whole  surface,  which  will  so 
stimulate  the  Grass  as  to  make  it  choke  the  Moss. 

Shrubberies. — The  transplanting  of  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
may  yet  be  safely  performed  ;  indeed,  vegetation  is  so  backward  this 
spring  that  even  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  yet  be  safely  re- 
moved. The  pruning  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  Evergreens,  should 
be  finished  at  once,  if  not  already  done.  Shrubbery  borders  should 
be  lightly  pointed  over,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots  in  the 
operation,  or  to  disturb  any  bulbous  plants  that  may  be  growino- 
amongst  the  shrubs.  Isolated  specimens  of  newly  jplanted  trees, 
especially  if  large,  are  much  benefited  by  a  few  shrubs  being  planted 
around  them  for  a  year  or  two  to  act  as  a  protection  from  wind, 
frost,  aud  drought ;  after  they  get  established  the  nurses  may  be 
removed.  Roses  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  pruned,  and  those  on 
pillars  or  walls  thinned  and  fastened  in.  Prune,  where  necessary. 
Ivies  on  walls,  and  fasten  any  in  danger  of  falling  away  from 
them.       Uncover    Myrtles,     Magnolias,    Fremontias,    Stauntonias, 
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Clematises,  and  other  half-hardy  plants  on  walls,  and  otherwise  put 
thorn  in  order  for  the  summer. 

Bedding^  Plants.  —  Prom  greenhouses  and  other  plant  and 
fruit  houses  it  may  now  be  necessary  to  remove  Pelargoniums  into 
frames,  in  which  they  will  keep  perfectly  well  until  bedding. out 
time.  By  keeping  them  in  warm  quarters,  however,  better  supplies 
of  cuttings  are  obtained.  Proceed  with  the  propagation  of  different 
snbjecta  from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  divisions,  as  speedily  as  po3sil>lo  ; 
for  the  stronger  the  plants  are  before  they  are  planted  out  the 
l}otter  will  they  flower.  Prick  off  from  the  seed-pans  into  other 
pans  or  boxes  Lobelias,  Wigandias,  Petunias,  Golden  Feverfew, 
French  and  African  Marigolds,  Amarantuses,  Brachycome,  &c.  Sow 
some  crimson-leaved  Beet,  for  flower  garden  purposes,  in  a  very 
gentle  heat  or  close  pit.  Pot  off  cuttings  of  all  sorts  as  they 
become  rooted ;  and  after  they  have  j'ielded  up  their  tops  for 
cuttings  they  may  bo  placed  in  a  position  a  little  cooler  than  the 
propagating  pit,  unless  a  farther  supply  is  required.  Repot  autumn 
)iropagatod  Pelargoniums,  and  place  them  in  a  close  pit  or  frame 
for  a  time.  Give  them  plenty  of  water,  bat  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
saturated  so  much  as  to  generate  damp.  Prick  into  boxes  of  light 
soil,  seedlings  and  leaf -cuttings  of  succulents,  and  keep  them  in  a 
position  near  the  glass.  Put  into  frames  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth 
of  light  soil ;  pack  it  firmly  and  into  it  transplant  the  autumn  cuttings 
of  Verbenas,  Ageratnms,  LobeUas,  Calceolarias,  Salvias,  &c.  ;  from 
such  a  position  they  transplant  with  excellent  roots.  Similar  frames  are 
also  e.xtromely  useful  for  Dahlias,  for  the  roots,  after  being  divided, 
may  be  planted  in  them,  six  inches  apart,  or  the  roots  may  be  started 
in  a  propagating  pit  or  frame,  and  transplanted  to  these  cold  frames. 
Sweet  Peas  sown  in  pots  and  boxes  should  be  removed  to  cold 
frames  after  they  have  germinated.  Stocks,  Asters,  Marigolds,  &c., 
may  be  sown  in  very  gentle  hot-beds,  that  are  ventilated  a  little  day 
and  night,  and  shaded  from  sun,  for  after  the  plants  have  appeared 
they  are  extremely  susceptible  of  damp.  When  large  enough  for 
being  pricked  out  singly,  prepare  another  frame  in  the  same  way  for 
them,  prick  them  thereon,  shade  well  for  a  few  days,  and  eventually 
completely  expose  ihem,  but  replace  the  sashes  in  showery  weather  or 
at  night,  when  they  may  be  tilted  up.  Instead  of  transplanting  the 
Stocks  and  Asters  in  frames,  a  wall  border  with  a  south  aspect  will 
do  equally  well  if  a  few  sprigs  of  broom  or  Evergreen  branches  are 
stuck  in  front  of  them  ;  indeed,  seed  of  these  plants  may  be  sown  out 
of  doors  in  April  with  satisfactory  results. 

Frames. — Where  bedding  plants  are  largely  grown  these  must 
bo  extensively  used,  but  the  frames  are  not  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  protecting  material.  In  all  cases  the  bottom  should  be  dry, 
or  at  least  incapable  of  retaining  any  considerable  amount  of 
moisture.  The  sides  may  be  of  turf,  bricks,  or  wood,  with  rafters  or 
transverse  bars  for  the  support  of  sashes,  or  for  bearing  up 
longitudinal  spars  or  boards,  to  support  mats,  canvas,  or  other 
covering.  Under  all  circumstances  sashes  are  the  best  and  most 
convenient,  and  these  should  be  drip-proof,  and  cleanly  washed. 
The  material  on  which  the  plants  stand  inside  may  be  sifted  coal- 
ashes,  clean  gravel,  or  wood  ;  or  a  hard  bottom,  such  as  a  walk,  may  be 
covered  with  6  or  8  inches  of  light  mould,  into  which  dwarf  growing, 
fibrous-rooted  plants  may  be  transplanted  six  weeks  or  so  prior  to 
being  bedded  out,  after  which  the  soil  may  be  cast  out,  and  a  layer 
of  ashes  placed  in  the  bottom  for  the  reception  of  Fuchsias, 
Cinerarias,  and  other  greenhouse  plants.  Where  frames  are  the  only 
receptacles  for  bedding  plants,  the  exclusion  of  frost  is  often  in. 
differently  effected,  fire-heat  when  used  being  sometimes  of  a 
parching  character  next  the  pi]ies,  and  only  moderate  at  the  other 
extreme,  and  coverings  necessitate  a  long  period  of  darkness  just 
when  the  plants  are  most  liable  to  damp  off,  and  the  atmosphere 
least  drying.  An  excellent  means  of  obviating  so  much  darkness  and 
damping,  and  at  the  same  time  of  preserving  the  plants  in  health,  is 
practised  by  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Woolwich,  who,  with  two  rows  of  1  inch 
pipe,  run  along  the  inside  of  the  rafters  of  narrow  frames,  and  three 
rows  in  the  case  of  wide  frames,  manages  to  have  the  whole  interior 
atmosphere  equally  heated,  and  the  greatest  winter  enemy  of  soft- 
wooded  plants — damp,  kept  in  abeyance.  These  pipes  can  easily  be 
heated  from  any  adjoining  boiler,  or  by  means  of  one  purposely  set 
for  the  frames,  if  the  latter  are  extensive. 

Orchids. — Last  month  and  the  present  one  constitute  the  recog- 
nised season  for  repotting  Orchids  ;  it  is,  however,  almost  impossible 
to  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule,  other  departments  requiring  so  much 
attention  at  this  busy  time  of  the  year ;  Orchid-potting  and  over- 
hauling are,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  done  in  winter.  For  such 
as  are  quite  dormant,  winter  potting  is  quite  applicable,  provided  the 
plants  are  kept  dry  after  the  operation  until  required  to  start  into 
growth.  Lselias,  Cattleyas,  Angrajcums,  &c.,  also  Oncidiums  on 
blocks,  and  others,  may  be  safely  treated  in  this  way ;  whereas 
terrestrial  Orchids,  such  as  Phaj us,  Miltonias,  Calanthes,  Sobralias, 
Bletias,  &c.,  should  be  shifted  just  as  they  begin  to  grow.   Now,  when 


all  Orchidaare  in  a  growing  state,  a  moist  atmosphere  and  a  gradually- 
increasing  temperature  should  be  maintained.  Sprinkle  water  on  the 
paths,  walls,  and  stages,  and  keep  a  supply  in  the  evaporating 
troughs.  Syringe  the  plants  daily,  in  time  to  permit  the  foliage  to 
get  dry  before  nightfall.  Take  care  ihat  plants  on  blocks  are  not 
hung  up  immediately  over  pot-plants,  as  the  drip  from  them  injures 
the  leaves  of  the  latter.  See  to  the  eradication  of  insects,  such  as 
green-fly,  thrips,  scale,  &c.,  by  fumigating  or  washing  with  water  in 
which  some  some  soft  soap  and  GishursE's  compound  have  been 
mixed.  Let  traps  for  cockroaches,  in  the  form  of  jam-dishes  with 
some  treacle  and  water  in  them,  be  set  amongst  the  plants,  so  that, 
when  the.se  pests  fall  into  them,  they  may  get  drowned.  Phosphorus 
paste  also  kills  them.  Ants  may  be  trapped  by  means  of  sponges 
steeped  in  sugar  and  water,  or  in  other  sweet  substances,  placed  here 
and  there  amongst  the  pots.  Ants  congregate  on  them  in  thousands, 
when  they  may  be  destroyed  by  plunging  the  sponge  into  boiling 
water.  After  the  water  cools,  wring  out  the  sponges,  resteep  them 
in  the  sweet  matter,  and  place  them  again  amongst  the  pots.     Fresh 


Shoot  of  Philadelphus  Gordouianus,  showiuE;  the  true  shape  of  the  leaves. 
(See  page  233.) 

bones,  especially  if  hollow,  form  excellent  traps  for  ants,  which 
should  be  thrown  into  boiling  water  every  morning,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sponges.  Trap  wire.worms  with  cut  Potatoes,  and  woodlice 
by  means  of  little  jjots  containing  dry  moss. 

Hardy  Fruit  Trees. — Pruning  and  planting  should  now  be 
completed,  and  any  training  yet  undone  should  also  be  finished. 
Espaliers  requiring  new  stakes  should  have  them  supplied  at  once. 
Any  trees  loosened  from  walls  for  the  purpose  of  "  pointing  "  the 
latter  i.e.,  filling  up  holes  between  the  bricks  caused  by  repeated 
nailing,  should  be  fastened  to  them  again,  for  the  buds  are  now 
swelling  fast.  Fruit  trees,  however,  are  not  nearly  so  forward  as  it 
was  anticipated  some  two  months  ago  they  would  be.  If  not  already 
done,  however,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  affording  protection  to 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Plums  on  walls.  If  Strawberry  plantations 
require  increasing  they  should  now  receive  attention.  Old  ])lantations 
of  them,  if  not  already  done,  should  be  mulched,  which  will  both  feed 
the  plants  and  keep  the  fruit  clean. 
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THE  ^AE^DEN. 

"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 

THE  TWBEDSIDB  VINEYARD. 
From  Carlisle  to  Clovenford,  which  is  near  Galashiels,  one  seems 
travelHng  along  a  channel  furrowed  through  a  petrified  sea.  At 
some  points  the  rounded  hills  advance  on  either  side,  as  if  about 
to  embrace  each  other  across  the  line.  At  others  they  recede 
to  greater  distances,  opening  up  vistas,  valleys,  or  streams,  or 
reveahng  a  far-reaching  panorama  of  rolling  hills,  rising  one 
above  another  until  lost  in  the  rain-clouds,  or  the  debate- 
able  land  of  misty  shadows  that  seem  ever  to  hover  over,  or 
enshroud  them  as  with  a  blue  mantle.  Hardly  a  sound  is  heard 
beyond  that  of  some  mountain  stream  here  and  there  rushing 
down  its  rocky  bed.  And  so  we  travel  on  and  on,  through 
moorland  clothed  with  brown  heath  and  shaggy  woods,  or 
thi'ough  green  hills,  until  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  classic  waters 
of  the  Ettrick,  the  Yarrow,  and  the  Tweed.  And  then  suddenly 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  thrown  back  in  one's  face, 
like  a  shower  of  diamonds,  from  a  series  of  huge  glass  houses, 
placed  in  a  niche  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  "  That,"  exclaimed 
a  fellow  traveller,  "  is  Mr.  Thomson's  great  vineyard." 

The  site  of  this  vineyard,  though  seemingly  too  exposed,  is 
admirable.  It  is  sheltered  on  all  sides,  the  wind  being  shut 
out  by  surrounding  hills.  The  natural  soil — the  washings  for 
generations  from  the  hill  sides,  is  an  admirable  rich,  mellow 
loam,  capable  of  growing  Pines  and  Vines  in  perfection  in  its 
natural  state.  The  vineyard  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Clovenford  station,  which  links  it  to  all  the  great  markets  in 
the  country.  Coal  is  cheap  in  Mr.  Thomson's  locality,  and 
water  is  inexhaustible,  and  carries  itself  to  where  it  is  wanted. 
Any  amount,  indeed,  of  pure  water  can  be  run  over  the  Vine 
borders  by  simply  tm'ning  a  tap  and  moving  a  hose.  This 
represents  a  saving  of  labour  that  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  chief  expenses,  in  fact,  are  in  labour  and  fuel, 
and  both  are  economised  to  the  utmost.  By  building  the  vine- 
yard in  a  block  of  three  houses,  each  200  feet  long,  connected 
at  the  end  by  means  of  a  cross-house,  that  forms,  as  it  were, 
an  entrance  hall  or  corridor  to  the  others,  each  shelter.s  and 
to  some  extent  warms  the  rest.  The  ventilation  is  so  perfect 
that  either  side  or  roof  can  be  opened  from  end  to  end  by  a  few 
turns  of  a  crank.  The  heating  is  managed  on  the  best 
principles,  the  amount  of  0X3'gen  admitted  to  the  furnaces 
being  regulated  to  a  nicety,  so  as  to  control  combustion 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  a  maximum  of  heat  from  a 
minimum  of  fuel ;  time-saving  expedients,  too,  are  numerous. 
Quick  growth  is  no  longer  held  as  synonymous  with  weak- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  in  Pine  and  Grape  growing,  especially, 
the  faster  the  growth  the  stronger,  heavier,  and  richer  the 
produce.  Skill  must,  however,  keep  abreast  of  speed,  and  when 
that  is  properly  applied,  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  plants  can 
be  grown  into  produce — money.  For  instance.  Pine-apples  are 
now  ripened  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  from  rootless 
suckers.  Old  stems  are  forced  to  produce  marshalled 
hosts  of  fine  plants  ;  small  plants  are  made  to  bulk  out 
into  .sturdy  fruiting  ones.  Instead  of  the  old  system  of 
disrooting  and  checking  growth.  Pines  have  now  no  rest 
until  they  ripen  fruit.  A  few  plants  now  and  then  may 
refuse  to  "  show "  at  the  right  moment,  and  in  that  case 
they  are  simply  cut  over  at  the  neck,  and  brought  to 
earth  afresh.  This  radical  treatment  never  fails  to  send  the 
fruit  quickly  up,  and,  properly  treated,  such  plants  ripen 
their  fruit  well.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  such  measures 
are  needed.  The  strength  of  the  plants  from  the  first  seems 
concentrated  in  their  necks.  Broad,  sturdy  leaves  and  stems 
throw  up  and  finish  off  perfect  fruit. 

As  another  illustration  of  speedy  culture,  I  would  advert  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleueh  Grape.  When  at  the  vineyard  last 
September,  I  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  a  single 
plant  of  this  kind  in  pots,  for  he  had  planted  two  houses  with 
it,  which  had  pretty  well  absorbed  his  stock.  Yet  now  he 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  it.  The  fact  is,  every  eye  is  converted 
into  a  plant.     Neither  is  time  thus  gained  by  an  extra  amount 


of  bottom-heat ;  on  the  contrary,  his  pot  Vines,  as  soon  as 
fairly  rooted,  are  grown  on  the  cool  floor  of  the  houses.  They 
are  arranged  in  lines  and  arches,  and  have  a  charming  effect. 
Early  Vines  for  forcing  had  completed  their  growth  when  I 
saw  them  last  September,  and  were  resting  behind  north  walls. 
A  large  trade  is  done  m  these  for  early  work,  the  first  crop 
paying  for  the  plants  many  times  over.  But  the  mode  of 
furnishing  the  houses  is  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
saving  of  time  in  the  art  of  production.  The  Vines  were  only 
planted  in  1870,  and  in  1872  the  Vineries  were  full  of  Grapes. 
This  was  accomplished  by  beginning  with  Vines  raised  from 
eyes  of  extraordinary  strength,  and  by  planting  two  sets  of 
plants  in  each  house,  one  inside  to  cover  the  tops,  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  with  a  choice  of  two 
borders,  outside  and  in,  for  the  roots.  The  lower  plants  are 
the  permanent  Vines,  and  the  higher  ones  the  supernu- 
meraries for  fi-uiting  at  once,  and  for  being  cut  out  when  the 
others  [are  strong  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  area.  Between 
the  two  sets  the  Vineries  are  almost  fully  furnished,  and 
carried  about  10,000  lbs.  of  fine  fruit  last  year.  Never- 
theless, wood,  leaf,  and  buds  alike  looked  as  if  they  liked  it, 
and  were  ready  to  multiply  the  yield  in  any  ratio  this  season. 

The  chief  vineyard,  as  already  stated,  consists  of  a  block  of 
three  houses  each  "JOO  feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  and  about  15  feet 
high,  covering  a  space  with  their  intermediate  borders  about 
130  feet  wide,  This  is  occupied  at  one  end  with  a  fourth 
vinery  running  at  right  angles  with  the  others.  This  trans- 
verse house  is  of  the  same  width  and  height  as  the  others. 
What  are  these  Grapes  of  a  bright  golden  hue  which  I  see 
yonder — enormous  both  as  regai'ds  size  of  bunch  and  berry? 
"  That's  the  Duke."  .said  Mr.  Thomson,  and  he  gave  me  a 
bunch  to  carry  homo  with  me.  All  wont  well  with  my  much 
prized  present  till  I  reached  Peol)les.  At  that  station  there 
was  a  rush  of  passengers  and  a  sudden  change  of  position. 
In  an  instant  there  was  an  abundant  flow  of  juice.  Had  the 
waste  steam-pipe  been  turned  on  under  my  seat  ?  Not  at  all.  I 
had  only  sat  upon  the  Duke!  This  fine  Grape  is  not  fleshy.  Oh 
no!  I  wished  just  then  it  had  been;  audit  has  no  Muscat  flavour, 
both  high  recommendations  to  my  mind.  It  has,  however,  a 
sparkling  refreshing  flavour  of  its  own,  more  closely  related 
to  an  exquisite  Sweetwater  than  a  Muscat.  In  short,  in 
appearance  and  also  in  flavour  it  is  more  like  the  Golden 
Champion  in  a  perfect  state  than  any  other  Grape  with  which 
I  can  compare  it.  But  here  is  the  difference.  We  seldom 
see  the  Golden  Champion  perfect.  It  spots  as  a  rule,  at  least 
it  has  done  so  hitherto.  What  the  Hamburgh  is  among  black 
Grapes  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh  is  likely  to  become  among 
white  ones.  It  is  no  rival  to  the  Muscat,  but  it  will  probably 
super.sedo  other  white  kinds  of  Grapes.  Planted  at  the  same 
time  as  Hamburghs  it  ripens  fully  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
them,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  fine  old  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  The  bunches  average  from  2|  to  3^  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  the  berries  are  the  largest  of  any  Grape  with  which 
I  am  acquamted.  Mr.  Thomson  has  furnished  two  of  his 
vinei'ies  with  it,  and  it  commands  nearly  double  the  price  of 
other  sorts  in  the  market. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleueh  also  keeps  well.  Grapes  of  it  ripe 
in  July  continued  sound  till  October,  and  this  is  long  enough 
for  any  white  Grape  to  hang,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  Muscat 
or  white  Lady  Downes.  Time  and  space  would  fail  to  notice 
all  the  other  houses,  furnished  in  their  proper  season,  from 
wall-plate  to  sharp  roof  apex,  with  a  steep  slope  of  Grapes 
almost  rubbing  each  other.  The  vineries  are  clear  of  other 
inmates,  affording  full  view  from  end  to  end  ;  and  the  sight  is 
worth  going  miles  to  see.  Besides  the  Duke,  there  are  Ham- 
burghs, Lady  Downes,  Alicantes,  Muscats,  Gros  Colman,  and 
others.  All  the  vineries  are  exactly  of  the  same  character — 
wide,  high,  and  roomy,  as  well  as  long.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Duke,  they  are  all  intended  for  late  crops.  Their  form 
is  admirable  for  keeping  the  fruit,  as  was  fomid  this  unpre- 
cedentcdly  wet  winter.  With  the  air  swept  in  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes  at  the  bottom,  and  rushing  out  at  the  ventilators 
on  the  crown  of  the  roof,  no  drop  of  water  or  condensed  vapour 
can  rest  on  leaf  or  berry.  The  position  of  the  ventilators  at 
the  summit  of  the  narrow  ridge  also  prevents  the  possibility  of 
scorching.  In  a  word,  the  vineries  are  admirably  suited  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  put.  The  Vines,  as  has  been  stated, 
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were  raised  from  eyes,  which  are  either  rooted  on  square  pieces 
of  turf  or  in  pots,  and  planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed,  until 
established.  When  about  2  feet  high,  each  is  cut  out  with 
a  block  of  roots  abnut  6  inches  square,  and  transferred  to 
the  fruiting  pots,  or  planted  out,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
borders  are  sini])ly  raised  a  little  above  the  natural  level,  which 
is  nearly  that  of  the  water,  and  are  formed  with  tlio  natural 
soil,  enriched  with  a  few  inch  bones.  The  houses,  though 
good,  have  nothing  in  themselves  to  command  success.  What  we 
see  at  the  Twcedside  vineyard  is  the  result  of  skilful  culture. 

The  i)ot  Vines,  from  their  vigour  and  numbers,  are  as 
marvellous  in  their  way  as  those  planted  out.  Thousands  of 
them  are  raised  and  prepared  for  fruiting  annually.  Many  of 
these  Vines  are  purchased  to  fruit  but  once.  The  strongest  of 
these  will  cany  an  average  of  from  six  to  eight  bunches,  and  if 
ripened  in  April  or  May  they  arc  very  valuable. 

About  600  feet  of  quarter  span-roofed  houses,  10  feet  wide, 
and  200  feet  of  pits,  7  feet  wide,  are  devoted  to  the  fruiting 
and  growing  of  Pine  plants  for  sale.  In  September  last  the 
Puie  houses  were  being  enlarged.  Mr.  Thomsou  intends  to 
fruit  from  900  to  1,000  annually  when  he  gets  into  full  swing, 
ripening  most  of  them  in  winter  and  early  spring,  when  they 
bring  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets.  Tn  the  autumn  the 
imported  fruit,  though  worthless  compared  with  English- 
grown  Pines,  nevertheless  bring  down  the  prices,  and  render 
Pine  growing  unprofitable.  They  are  Pines,  and  that  sufficeth 
for  many.  Mr.  Thomson  is,  therefore,  devoting  his  attention 
chiefly  to  that  finest  of  all  winter  Pines,  the  smooth-leaved 
Cayenne.  He  also  grows  quantities  of  Queens,  Charlotte  Roths- 
child, Black  Prince,  Montserrats,  and  Prince  Albert,  the  latter 
a  new  Pine,  of  which  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  brother,  at  Drum- 
lanrig,  think  very  highly.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  health 
and  cleanliness  of  the  stock  of  plants.  They  are  without  spot, 
and  have  that  look  of  well-doing,  so  difficult  to  put  in  words, 
and  so  easily  seen,  that  satisfies  growers  at  a  glance.  No 
one  could  desire  to  handle  finer  Pme  plants. 

The  sight  of  such  fine  Vines,  and  Grapes,  and  Pines  is 
something  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  more  pleasant  still  is  the 
memory  of  the  walk  by  moonlight  to  Ashiestiel,  the  simple 
home-like  hospitality  and  the  linking  of  the  gentle  art  oE 
horticulture  to  the  nobler  guild  of  literature  throughout  the 
evening's  friendly  fellowship.  D.  T.  Fisu. 


FRUIT-TREE  TRELLISES. 
Tii.vT  iron  is  a  better  material  than  wood  for  training  fruit- 
trees  there  cannot  bo  a  doubt.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is 
more  durable  than  wood,  and  if  galvanized  requires  no  paint ; 
it  does  not  harbour  insects,  and  its  bulk  can  be  I'educed  to  a 
minimum.  Therefore  let  those  who  have  it  already,  or  who 
can  afford  to  purchase  it  at  its  present  cost,  be  thankful — in 
the  former  case,  that  they  have  it ;  in  the  latter,  that  they  can 
have  it  if  they  like.  But  for  those  to  whom  the  expense  of 
iron  is  an  objection,  I  recommend  a  plan  that  I  have  followed 
for  many  years,  and  by  which  any  man  who  has  a  carpenter's 
shop  on  his  premises,  and  a  pair  of  hands  to  work  in  it,  can 
complete  in  wet  weather  all  that  is  wanted  for  his  trees  that 
are  to  be  trained  as  espaliers.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is 
as  follows  :  Procure  from  the  neaiest  timber  yard  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  lath  used  for  fixing  blue  slates,  H  inch  by 
f  inch.  Plane  their  four  sides,  and  then  make  two  rods  out  of 
each  by  a  saw-cut  down  the  middle.  Each  lath  will  give  you 
two  rods  21  feet  long,  and  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  square, 
and  they  can  be  finisiied  by  planing  the  fourth  side  of  each 
rod.  With  these  construct  your  trellises,  using  11  inch  flat- 
headed  nails  where  the  rods  cross  each  other.  Do  not  notch 
them  at  the  junctions,  as  that  process  not  onlj'  weakens  them, 
but  takes  up  a  needless  amount  of  time  and  trouljle.  Even 
without  paint  they  will  last  many  years,  if  a  little  of  that 
material  is  applied  between  the  joints  and  on  the  heads  and 
turned  points  of  the  nails.  If  the  wood  is  well  seasoned  it  can 
beijainted  at  once,  but  if  there  is  fear  that  it  is  not  thoroughly 
dry  it  had  better  stand  a  year  before  it  is  painted.  The 
quickest  way  to  paint  the  trellises  is  to  give  each  rod  one  or 
two  coats  of  paint  before  they  are  nailed  together,  and  a  third 
coat  afterwards ;  but  previously  touching  with  paint  the 
heads  and  points  of  the    nails,  as   directed  before.      These 


trellises  can  bo  made  in  any  form  that  may  be  preferred. 
Afy  practice  is  to  make  them  of  various  sizes  to  suit  the 
ages  and  dimensions  of  the  espaliers.  And  here  will 
be  noticed  one  advantage  that  wood  has  over  iron. 
Trellises  so  constructed  can  be  shifted  with  case  from  one 
situation  to  another,  and  their  dimensions  adapted  to  early  or 
late  training.  When  a  tree  has  outgrown  one  trellis,  a 
larger  one  will  take  its  place,  and  it  will  be  at  liberty  to  be 
used  for  a  tree  of  earlier  growth  ;  whereas,  the  usual  arrange- 
ment with  iron  is  to  stretch  wires  along  the  sides  of  the  walk^ 
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Espalier  Trellis. 

where  the  trees  have  been  or  are  yet  to  be  planted,  to  set  up 
at  once  the  entire  structure,  not  half  of  which  will  be  occupied 
for  many  years,  perhaps  not  until  the  iron  begins  to  show  here 
and  there  through  the  coating  of  zinc  that  protects  it.  With 
wooden  trellises  each  tree  can  have  just  that  amount  of  sup- 
port that  it  requires  for  one  or  two  years,  and  your  vaiious 
forms  come  in  usefully  at  every  addition  you  make  to  your 
stock  of  trees.  Another  advantage  that  may  be  stated  in 
favour  of  these  wooden  trellises  is  that  they  can  at  any  time 
be  taken  to  pieces,  their  length  reduced,  and  their  form  and 
proportions  altered  ;  aud  it  is  therefore  desirable  in  putting 
them  together  not  to  clench  the  nails  thoroughly,  but  only  to 
turn  their  points  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  easily 
be  broken  off,  and  the  nails  drawn  and  removed.  The 
cost  of  such  trellises  as  are  here  recommended  may 
be  estimated  by  a  description  of  one  that  is  suitable  to 
a  ti-ee  whose  branches  run  on  either  side  rather  more 
than  half-way  into  the  allotted  space.  Four  21 -feet  laths 
will  each  make  two  rods  of  the  same  length.  From  the 
ends  of  two  of  these  rods  cut  off  3  feet.  From  the  ends  of 
two  more  cut  off  6  feet,  from  the  third  pair  cut  off  7  feet 
0  inches,  and  let  the  fourth  pair  remain  the  full  length.  These 
short  lengths  will  make  the  uprights,  and  the  longer  must 
be  nailed  to  them  lengthwise,  placing  the  shortest  at  the  top 
and  the  longest  next  the  ground,  and  about  9  inches  from  each 
to  each.  The  3  feet  lengths  should  be  nailed  near  the  ends 
of  the  third  and  fourth  rods,  the  6  feet  lengths  at  about  2|  feet 
from  the  latter  towards  the  stem  of  the  ti'ee,  and  the 
7  feet  6  inches  2|  feet  nearer.  The  tops  of  the  six  uprights 
should  rise  about  an  inch  above  the  highest  rod,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  two  longest  uprights  will  extend  a  little  over 
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Mode  of  forming  Espalier  Trellis. 

2  feet  beyond  the  lowest  rod.  These  two  are  intended  to  go  into 
the  ground  about  a  foot,  to  steady  the  trellis,  and  keep  it  in  its 
place,  its  real  support  depending  on  two  strong  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground  near  the  ends  of  the  top  rod,  the 
trellis  standing  sandwich  fashion  between  them  and 
the  tree,  and  the  trellis  itself  being  secured  to  the  stakes 
with  fastenings  of  copper  wire.  Now,  if  we  reckon  the 
expense  of  such  a  .structure  by  the  value  of  the  materials  used, 
we  shall  find  that  the  cost  cannot  much  exceed  Is.  6d.  The 
lath  can  be  got  for  2s.  or  2s.  3d.  the  100  feet,  the  stakes  at  Is. 
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,  the  score,  and  nails,  paint,  and  copper  wire  for  aljout  3d.  When 
the  trees  get  beyond  the  constraint  of  such  a  trellis  as  this, 
they  are  just  as  well  without  any  more  support  than  a  few 
good  stakes  here  and  there,  and  a  trellis  only  at  each  end  of  the 
tree,  the  pair  costing  no  more  than  the  one  just  described.  The 
two  uprights  that  go  into  the  ground  will  require  renewal  every 
five  or  six  years ;  how  long  the  rest  will  last  must,  I  suppose, 
depend  in  some  measure  on  the  quality  of  the  wood — mine 
show  no  signs  of  decay  at  present.  When  the  top  Ijranches  of 
an  espalier  have  grown  to  their  full  extent,  they  require  no 
longitudinal  support  anywhere  but  at  their  extremities.  Even 
wire  ceases  to  be  of  any  use ;  and  as  for  wooden  rods,  they 
are  only  in  the  way  of  the  blossoms  and  fruit.  As  regards  the 
height  of  espaliers  above  the  ground,  that  must  depend  in 
some  degree  upon  the  locahty  and  the  object  of  the  grower. 
If  he  wishes  his  trees  not  to  obstruct  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
reaching  his  crops  of  vegetables,  the  old-fashioned  5  feet  is 
certainly  the  best ;  and  my  exjjerience  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  one  of  your  correspondents,  that  Pears  will  not  do  well  on 
such  trees.  For  southern  aspects,  with  a  walk  along  the  north 
side,  6  feet  is  a  good  height ;  but  for  trees  whose  branches  do 
not  run  cast  and  west,  -5  feet  or  a  little  more  answers  very  well, 
and  does  not  cast  an  inconveniently  deep  shadow.   In  the  early 
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growth  of  espaliers  great  care  should  be  taken  to"  keep  the 
lower  branch  well  in  advance  of  the  one  above  it — a  foot  would 
not  be  too  much.  Especially  look  after  the  top  and  bottom 
branches,  keejjing  the  latter  a  good  14  inches  from  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  being  very  careful  to  protect  their  leading 
shoots,  and  allowing  a  few  laterals  to  remain  on  longer  than  on 
other  parts  of  the  tree,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  sap  to 
flow  into  that  part  of  the  tree  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  likely  to  desert.  But  with  the  upper 
tier  the  reverse  of  this  practice  must  be  adhered  to,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  "  tete  de  saule,"  by  which  trees  trained 
horizontally  are  so  often  disfigured.  A  modification  of  that 
beautiful  form  recommended  by  Du  Breuil,  called  the  palmette, 
will  be  found  to  facilitate  these  objects,  and  to  keep  every  part 
of  the  tree  in  a  bearing  state  ;  but  the  two  leaders  of  a  tree 
that  has  filled  its  allotted  space,  or  is  advancing  towards  that 
condition,  will  require  constant  and  careful  thinning,  and 
should  be  the  first  to  have  their  shoots  shortened  at  the  summer 
pruning. 

In  putting  the  trellises  together,  it  might  be  found  of  ad- 
vantage to  increase  the  space  between  the  rods  downwards, 
by  giving  them  an  interval  of  8J  inches  at  top  and  ending 
with  10  inches.     By  this  arrangement  the  thicker  branches 


would  be  more  likely  to  receive  their  proper  share  of  air  and 
sun.  Equal  parts,  or  nearly  so,  of  red-lead,  white-lead,  and 
black  paint  will  be  found  a  good  mixture  for  covering  the 
trellises,  varying  the  proportions  according  to  taste.     B.  S. 


PAEHAM'S  "WALL  COPINGS. 
Just  now,  as  the  fruit  trees  on  many  walls  are  suffering  from 
the  want  of  a  little  protection  from  frost  and  sleet,  we  may 
a]ipropriately  call  attention  to  one  of  the  best  and  simplest 
contrivances  for  guarding  against  these  evils — Parham's  glass 
copings,  which  we  first  noticed  at  the  Birmingham  Show. 
This  coping  is  made  in  (5  feet  lengths  (except  the  end  lengths, 
which  are  3  feet),  and  is  generally  made  2  feet  deep,  or 
for  high  walls  3  feet  deep.  It  is  fixed  to  the  wall  by  screws 
into  wooden  plugs  or  wall  plates  under  the  stone  coping,  and 
is  steadied  Ijy  iron  stays  reaching  from  the  front  bars  to  the 
wall,  at  every  junction  of  the  lengths.  The  framework  of  the 
coping  consists  of  wrought  iron  channelled  rafters  2  feet  apart, 
strongly  riveted  into  iron  front  and  back  bars,  the  front  bars 
cranked  for  joining  at  ends  of  each  length.  On  these  rafters 
the  glass  rests  in  squares  about  1  foot  deep  by  2  feet  wide,  two 
squai'es  to  each  panel,  and  is  kept  in  place  by  light  iron  cover 
plates,  secured  by  two  screw  pins  with  brass  nuts  to  each 
rafter.  To  remove  the  glass  it  is  only  necessary  to  unscrew 
the  brass  nuts,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  take  down  the  iron  fram- 
ing it  can  be  readily  done  by  drawing  the  screw  attaching  it  to 
the  wall.  We  have  heard  a  good  account  of  this  simple  coping 
wherever  it  has  been  employed.  Mr.  Parham  informs  us  that 
his  correspondents  say  that  last  year  they  had  little  or  no  wall 
fruit,  escejjt  where  protected  by  these  copings,  which  fully 
bears  out  what  was  said  of  copings  in  the  "  Parks  and  Gardens  of 
Paris."  For  high  walls  a  wide  coping,  say  three  feet,  is  better 
than  the  narrower  one  at  two  feet.  It  is  easy  to  suspend 
canvas  or  netting  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  coping  to  the 
ground  and  Mr.  Parham  provides  for  this  when  desired ;  but 
given  a  good  glass  coping  2  or  3  feet  deep,  and  further 
protection  we  believe  to  be  needless. 


Easter  Beurre  Pears  in  America. — In  the  last  issue  of  onr 
excellent  contemporary,  the  Alhantj  Cultivator,  we  find  the  following  : 
— The  editor  of  the  London  Gakden  saya : — "We  have  just  tasted 
Easter  Beurre  Pears  that  have  come  all  the  way  from  California,  and 
they  are  decidedly  superior  to  either  English  or  French  fruit  of  the 
same  kind,  the  flavour  being  very  fine,  and  the  flesh  of  a  more  even 
and  tender  texture  than  that  of  European  grown  Pears."  We  have 
received  many  specimens  of  the  Easter  Beurre  from  California,  in 
perfect  condition,  which  ripened  in  first-rate  order.  They  were  very 
large,  about  4j  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighed  each  from  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  The  flavoui-  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  specimens  raised  in  this  State.  Are  we,  therefore, 
to  infer  that  our  Easter  Beurres  are  better  than  those  of  English  or 
French  growth  ? 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

L'Homme  Lefort's  Grafting  Wax.— I  have  received  a  tin  of  this  wax  with 
a  rather  loosely  fitting  lid ;  consequently  the  was  is  stifEer  than  it  ought  to  be, 
and  of  course  not  so  easy  to  work.  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  that  will  soften 
it,  and  make  it  usable  ?— N.  H.  Pownall.  [Heat  is  the  only  thing  likely  to 
soften  it.] 

Pears  for  Espaliers.— Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers  kindly  teU  me  what 
are  the  best  Pears  to  plant  against  espaliers?— Alpha.     [Take  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Doyenne  dn  Comice,  Thompson's,  Easte 
BeuiTL^,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Scckle,  Beur'rc5  Sterkmans,  Passe  Colmar,  Knight's 
Monarch,  and  Josephine  de  MaUnes.] 

The  Sweet-and-Sour  Apple.— There  is  a  well-known  Apple  in  America, 
which  in  some  parts  is  less  sour  than  in  others,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
Sweet-and-Sour.  Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon.  The  matter  is  now,  however,  set  at  rest  by  a  New  York  eveniug 
paper,  which  says  : — "  It  has  been  supposed  sap-tubes  running  side  by  side 
from  the  roots  of  the  tree,  pour  their  secretions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fruit, 
which  present  a  sort  of  Siamese  connection,  although  they  are  really  two  dis- 
tinct Apples — a  sweet  and  a  sour  one — in  juxta-position."  Who  shall  venture 
to  speak  lightly  of  newspaper  science  after  this  ? 

The  Mexico  Apple. — American  papers  speak  in  high  terms  of  this  new 
Apple.  The  AgrU-nlturiH  says  that  it '"  is  the  best  Apple  of  its  season.  The  tree 
is  hardy,  a  good  grower,  and,  on  good  soil,  very  productive.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  round,  regular ;  surface  bright  crimson  red,  with  darker  stripes ; 
dots,  numeroas,  yellow-green.  The  basin  is  shallow,  regular  ;  eye  medium, 
closed.  Cavity  acute,  regular ;  stem  long  or  medium,  slender.  Core  large,  open, 
meeting  the  eye.  The  flesh  white,  tender.^fine  grained,  and  juicy.  Flavour,  sub- 
acid. Quality,  best ;  season,  August  and  September.  A  superlj  dessert  Apple ; 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection,  however  small."  Such  an  opinion  from 
such  an  authority  should  lead  to  its  trial  in  this  country. 
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THE     KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

RENOVATING  A  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Thai-  soils  in  kitchen  gardens  get  worn  out  is  a  fact  proved  by  expe. 
rience ;  and,  although  your  correspondent  "J.  T."  may  have  taken 
the  best  mode  of  rouovating  them  in  his  particular  case,  let  hira  bear 
in  mind  that  his  plan  is  not  suitable  everywhere,  unless  the  operator 
is  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  drainage.  The  garden  in  which  I  am 
employed  was  renovated  about  twenty  years  ago  by  means  of  two  feet 
of  fresh  soil  being  applied  to  it — an  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
then  owner  (who  did  it  to  give  broad  to  a  number  of  villagers  that 
would  otherwise  have  starved) — and  the  result  is  that  the  present  jjro- 
prietor  has  nothing  but  barren  trees  and  a  water-logged  garden. 
Having  ascertained  that,  after  being  here  a  short  time  I  recom. 
mended  the  removal  of  the  old  trees  after  the  manner  of  your  cor. 
respondent ;  but  there  being  no  family,  I  was  told  distinctly  that 
no  expense  was  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  tlie  garden  farther  than 
what  was  necessary.  Not  being  content  that  all  the  time  expended 
in  pruning,  nailing,  &c.,  should  be  spent  in  vain,  I  resolved  on  lifting 
the  roots  ;  but  judge  my  surprise  when,  going  out  the  morning  after 
commencing  operations,  I  found  the  trench  nearly  full  of  water,  which 
took  ten  days  to  subside.  Defeated  for  the  time,  but  not  disheartened, 
I  have  continued  to  effect  a  little  improvement  over  since.  I  have 
trenched  the  ground  two,  and  in  some  parts  three  spits  deep,  the 
manure  in  all  cases  being  put  in  the  bottom.  I  do  what  I  call  my 
deep  trenching  ia  October,  if  possible.  In  regard  to  the  subsoil,  it 
must  come  to  the  sui-face.  I  have  turned  up  some  that  would  almost 
chill  your  correspondent  to  look  at.  Directly  the  new  year  is  past, 
time  and  weather  permitting,  I  put  as  much  short  manure 
on  it  as  can  be  spared,  and  all  the  gas  lime  collected  for 
twelve  months  I  dig  into  it.  It  is  again  pointed  over  before 
it  is  cropped.  The  first  crop,  in  all  cases,  has  been  Potatoes,  of 
wliich  [  have  always  had  an  excellent  crop,  and  vei'y  little  disease. 
The  half-rotted  manure  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  I  never  allow 
to  lose  any  of  its  properties  by  over.fermentation,  and  hence  its 
adaptation  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  by  what  I  call  the  "  expedi- 
tion treatment"  (see  p.  531,  Vol.  II.),  which  follows  the  year  after, 
and  every  year  there  is  as  much  as  possible  done  on  the  same 
principle,  in  all  cases  using  stable  manure.  As  for  what  is  called 
plain  digging,  i.  e.,  one  spit,  it  would  be  of  no  use  here,  if  it  is 
possible  at  all  to  give  it  two.  Our  vegetables  are  as  good  as  any 
in  the  district  ;  our  Peas  (Veitch's  Perfection)  were  only  three  daj's 
finished  before  "  J.  T.'s."  Your  correspondent  says,  "  in  many  cases 
fresh  soil  would  be  preferable  to  dung  itself,  which  may  have  been 
applied  year  after  year  to  the  same  ground  for  several  generations  ;" 
but  it  is  not  everywhere  soil  can  be  got  for  such  a  purpose.  Gentle- 
men are  in  general  too  fond  of  their  farms  and  jiarks  to  allow 
gai'deners  that  privilege.  C.iLED0xicus. 


AMERICAN  POTATOES  IN  ENGLAND. 
Taking  these  Potatoes  as  a  whole,  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  many  of  our  own  kind,  as  regards  the  matter  of  cropping,  and 
certainlj'  inferior  to  our  best  sorts  with  respect  to  eating  quality.  As  to 
their  power  to  resist  disease,  an  average  of  I'csnlts  as  to  immunity 
or  otherwise,  shows  without  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can kinds  have  suffered  less  than  a  majority  of  English  sorts  have  ; 
but,  as  our  kinds  are  higher  bred  and  of  improved  quality,  the  reason 
that  they  sutler  most  is  at  once  manifest.  Still,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  in  thus  possessing  kinds  (although  of  foreign  introduction) 
that  are  of  such  comparatively  healthy  stocks,  our  gain  has  been 
considerable  ;  and  when  the  crops  of  certain  favourite  sorts  run  short, 
we  are  glad  to  have  others  to  fall  back  upon.  The  most  [jrominent 
kinds  have  been  and  still  are  a  particular  few,  the  most  popular  of 
which  perhaps  is  Red-skin  Flour-ball,  a  sort  which  was  first  sent  out 
under  the  name  of  American  Red.  It  has  a  large  tuber,  coarse  in  ap- 
pearance, with  deep  eyes,  and  always  produces  a  heavy  crop.  It  should 
always  be  grown  on  light  soil,  not  recently  enriched  with  manure, 
and  the  produce  should  be  kept  over  Christmas  before  eating,  after 
which  it  will  be  at  its  best.  To  cottagers  and  persons  who  are  not 
too  fastidious.  Flour-ball  in  bulk  is  during  the  winter  a  most  accept- 
able store.  The  Early  Rose,  although  a  great  cropper,  proved  to  be 
of  good  cooking  quality  in  such  a  small  number  of  cases,  and  is  so 
generally  coarse  and  full  of  eyes,  that  it  has  greatly  declined  in 
popular  estimation.  Gleason's  Late,  a  large  flattish  long  kind, 
having  a  white  skin,  coloured  with  wide  bands  of  bright  red,  and 
more  recently  introduced  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Hundred, 
fold  Fluke,  is  a  late  variety,  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  large  tubers, 
having  flesh  yellowish-white  in  colour,  and  moderately  mealy  when 
cooked.  It  is  a  capital  keeper.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  this  kind 
preferable  to  Flour.ball.     Perhaps  the  best  two  of  all  the  American   I 


sorts  are  Climax  and  Prolilic.  The  first  is  a  large,  coarse,  deep-eyed 
tuber,  never  handsome,  but  having  very  white  Uesh,  and  comes  moro 
closely  to  our  Regent  than  any  of  the  rest ;  the  skin  ia  roughly 
netted,  and  when  cooked  the  flesh  is  mealy,  and,  if  the  tubers  are  not 
too  large,  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  Scotch  Regents. 
It  is  a  large  cropper,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  become  a  favourite  with 
some  of  our  market  growers.  In  the  matter  of  crop  and  appearance 
my  favourite  is  Prolific,  a  sort  that,  if  grown  in  moderate  soil,  pro- 
duces  a  large  quantity  of  clean  even  tubers,  somewhat  pebble-shaped, 
having  shallow  eyes,  and  presenting  altogether  ((ualitiea  that  make 
it  the  most  acceptaljle  of  the  lot  for  exhibition.  It  keeps  well,  and 
even  improves  by  keeping.  The  skin  is  of  a  brownish  white,  and 
the  flesh  is  white.  Late  in  the  winter  it  cooks  mealy  and  good.  I 
heartily  commend  the  cultivation  of  this  kind  to  all  who  have  not  yet 
tried  it.  The  Late  Rose  has  been  strongly  commended  as  a  good 
keeper,  and  of  improved  quality,  but  when  it  grows  large  it  is  full  of 
deep  eyes.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Early  Rose,  but  the 
skin  is  rougher.  I  have  mentioned  but  six  sorts ;  there  are,  however, 
as  many  more  kinds  of  American  raising,  but  I  believe  I  have  pointed 
out  the  best.  The  family  likeness  that  runs  through  them  all  is 
apparent,  and  American  raisers  would  do  well  to  import  some  of  our 
choicest  sorts  in  order  to  improve  their  own  strains.  If  we  hybridise 
in  the  same  direction.  Potato  growers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
will  be  mutual  gainers.  A.  D. 


A  French  Vegetable  Market. — The  stalls  or  sittings  are  in 
regular  lines ;  and  the  pavement  is  so  broad  that  there  are  two  or 
three  avenues  along  its  width  ;  the  purchasers  ]>assing  easily  up  and 
down,  chaffering,  joking,  and  packing  their  baskets.  Here  and 
there  we  come  ujjon  a  true  lady  of  the  Halle,  of  powerful  arm  and 
shoulder,  potent  voice,  and  fresh,  hard,  staring  face.  The  vegetable 
women  outside  are,  to  her,  the  vulgarians  of  the  market.  A  stately 
lady  sits,  just  within  the  market  gates,  deigning  to  sell  piles  of  Arti- 
chokes at  one  and  two  sous  each.  An  old  gentlemau  endeavours  to 
bargain  with  her  ;  but  she  tells  him  loftily  they  are  to  be  taken  or  left 
at  the  marked  prices  ;  and  he  ends  by  putting  three  into  the  tails  of 
a  snuff-brown  coat  that  had  seen  many  seasons.  He  had  a  keen 
French  face,  I  thought,  like  Voltaire's  in  the  foyer  of  the  Comwdie 
Frauf^aise.  The  Endive  is  superb,  in  yellow  tufts,  of  the  form  and 
proportions  of  Louis  Philippe's  pyramidal  wig.  The  Barbe-de- 
capucin,  in  long  golden  tresses,  was  compared,  by  the  gallant  Baker, 
to  naiads'  tresses  ;  then  there  were  Onions  in  bunches  at  one  sou 
each  ;  and  then  artistically  bound  groups  of  vegetables — Carrots, 
Turnips,  Onions,  Leeks,  and  herbs — for  the  bouquet  garni,  as  the 
cook  calls  it.  These  bouquets  of  vegetables — which  vary  in  price 
from  two  to  five  sons,  according  to  their  size — are  the  vegetable 
ingredients  of  the  pot-au-feu.  The  bouquet  garni  is  a  work  for  the 
cook's  own  hand  to  perform.  She  takes  Thyme,  Chervil,  Parsley,  and 
an  Onion  for  centre  piece,  in  which  she  sticks  half  a  dozeu  Cloves, 
and — just  a  suspicion  of  Garlic.  This  she  casts  into  the  pot-au-feu. 
"  Bless  me — winter  ;  and  here  are  delicious  spring  Radishes  at  a 
penny  a  bundle  !"  Sir.  Baker  suddenly  exclaimed.  Then  rapping  his 
umbrella  upon  the  pavement,  he  turned  sharply  upon  me,  and  added, 
"  Will  you  be  good  enough,  Fin-Bee,  to  inform  me  why  I  cannot  have 
these  at  my  own  house  this  time  of  the  year  ?" — All  the  Year  Round. 

Method     of    Preserving    Cabbages    in    "Winter.—  The 

following  method  of  preserving  Cabbages  in  winter  is  much  em- 
ployed in  France : — I'he  Cabbages  are  stripped  of  all  their  green 
leaves,  and  the  rounded  heart  or  head  is  hung  up  to  dry  for  some 
days  in  an  airy  place.  They  are  then  very  finely  sliced  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  placed  in  thin  layers  iu  sieves,  which  are  hung  up  in  an 
airy  place.  The  sliced  Cabbage  is  also  stirred  every  day  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  absorption  of  its  moisture  by  the  air.  After  this  the 
sieves  are  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  heat  of  a  cool  oven,  until 
the  contents  are  thoroughly  dried.  Cabbage  treated  in  this  way  does 
not  change  its  colour,  aud  very  much  resembles  vermicelli  in  appear- 
ance. It  loses  about  oue-third  of  its  bulk  in  the  course  of  the  process. 
When  quite  dried  it  is  kept  in  bags  hung  up  in  a  very  dry  and  airy 
place.  It  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  if  there  is  any 
appearance  of  moisture,  it  should  be  again  placed  in  the  oven.  If 
this  is  not  done,  it  soon  I'ots.  In  cooking  it,  it  is  first  soaked  for 
some  time  in  water,  and  tiieu  boiled  like  fresh  Cabbage,  from  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  in  taste  when  served  up. 


Potatoes. — Will  any  readers  of  Thb  Gabdbh  favour  me  by  saying  if  they 
know  a  Potato  named  "  Snow  Flake,"  and  if  so  where  it  can  he  obtained  ? — R. 
Gilbert. 

Cutbush's  Magnum-Bonum  Pea. — When  fully  known  this  Pea  will  be 
prowQ  a3  extensively  as  that  invaluable  variety,  Veitch's  Perfection.  The 
flavour,  habit,  ami  productiveness  are  all  that  can  possibly  be  desired.  The 
variety  is,  therefore,  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. — Tnonis 
Raboxe,  Alton  To(cers. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM  VEITCHII. 
Of  the  many  forms  Tvhich  the  Bearded  Lady's  Slij)por  (C. 
barbatum)  has  taken,  this  is  one  of  the  best;  indeed,  when 
well  grown  it  may  be  considered  to  be  one  of  the  noblest 
Cypripedes  in  cnltivation.  Its  nearest  rival  in  the  group  to 
which  it  lielongs  is  the  scarce,  but  somewhat  less  beautiful  0. 
Dayii,  a  variety  which  diifers  from  C.  Vcitchii  in  its  broad 
ribbon-like  petals  being  striped,  and  not  spotted.  All  the 
varieties  of  0.  barbatum  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  plant 
stove,  where  they  may  be  had  iu  flower  for  upwards  of  three 
months  during  spring  and  summer.  Thoj-  grow  well  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  fibrous  peat,  rough  lumps  of  loam  and 
dried  cow-dung,  together  with  an  admixture  of  coarse  sand 
and  broken  crocks,  and  the  surface  of  the  compost  should  be 
covered  with  a  layer 
of  fresh  Moss,  which 
hides  the  soil,  and 
gives  the  pots  a  neat 
appearance.  The  pots 
should  be  thoroughl}' 
well  drained,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of 
water  is  essential  to  the 
plants  when  they  aie 
making  their  growth. 
Cypripediums  should 
never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  as  they 
have  no  pseudo-bulbs 
to  fall  back  upon,  and 
if  they  get  into  a 
parched  and  shrivelled 
condition  they  are  ex- 
tremely liable  to  the 
attacks  of  thrip  and 
red-spider.  Repeated 
sprinklings  with  a  fine 
syringe  goes  a  great 
way  towards  keeping 
them  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition,  and 
when  iu  a  fresh 
vigorous  state  few 
Orchids  are  more  in- 
teresting than  the  one 
we  now  figure,  and  its 
congener  C.  Dayii. 
F.  W.  B. 


layering  the  shoots  on  the  surface  of  the  baskets  ;  every  joint  thus 
layered  will  emit  roots ;  two  points  are,  therefore,  thus  secured, 
viz.,  the  equal  spread  of  the  shoots  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
rooting  of  the  layers  for  division  and  transplanting  into  separate 
baskets  at  the  general  potting  season,  which  is  generally  about  this 
time  of  year.  The  points  of  the  young  shoots  may  also  be  taken 
off,  and  inserted  under  a  hand-light  or  bell-glass  in  the  stove,  well 
shading  them  for  a  time  from  the  sun,  when  they  will  soon  strike 
root  ;  afterwards  pot  them  off  singly.  If  practicable,  give  them  the 
advantage  of  some  bottom  heat,  and  e.tcellent  plants  will  be  the 
result.  In  early  spring,  place  two  or  three  ot  them  in  a  basket,  treat 
them  like  old  plants,  and  in  winter  a  crop  ot  bright  berries  will  be 
the  result. — M.  M.,  Ini-crness. 


COCCOCYPSELUM 
DISCOLOR. 

Nornixo  in  its  way  could 
possibly  be  more  charm - 
ingthan  this  pretty  little 
jilant  has  been  during 
the  past  winter,  laden, 
as  it  has  been,  with 
beautiful    blue    berries, 

which  have  remained  plump  and  brilliant  during  the  dullest  period 
of  the  year.  My  plants  are  grown  in  wire  baskets,  lined  with 
sphagnum  and  filled  with  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand.  The 
baskets  are  suspended  from  the  rafters  in  a  tropical  a<inarium, 
hnt  X  have  no  doubt  that  a  moist  stove  would  suit  this  jjlant 
quite  as  well.  It  is  associated  with  other  basket  plants,  such 
as  Torenia  asiatica,  various  kinds  of  yEschynanthus,  Asystaceas, 
variegated  Panicum,  and  Ferns  of  different  kinds,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  approve  ot  the  mixtm-e.  The  Coccocypselum  I  appre- 
hend would  look  best  alone,  or  with  the  addition  only  of  a 
few  seedling  Adiantums,  or  Clab  Mosses  ot  the  Martcnsii  section, 
inserted  between  the  meshes  of  the  wires.  Thus  managed,  whether 
laden  with  its  lapis-lazuli  coloured  bead-like  berries  or  not,  it 
would  form  a  pleasing  object.  Young  plants  of  it  may  bo  raised 
from  seeds,  separated  from  the  soft  portion  ot  the  berry,  and  sown  iu 
a  close  stove  temperature  now.  Raising  plants  of  this  from  seed  is, 
however,  seldom    resorted  to,   for  they  may  be  readily  obtained  by 


Cypripcdium  Vcitchii 


SAXIFRAGES,  ETC.,  AS  INDOOR  PLANTS. 
At  page  210  of  the  present  volume  ot  TiiE  G.\rden,  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Williams,  with  good  reason,   has  directed   attention   to  the  value  of 

various  species  of  the 
genera  Saxifraga,  Se- 
dum,  and  Semjiervivum, 
as  indoor  decorative 
plants,  and  throws  out 
several  capital  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  may 
be  grown  tor  that  pur. 
pose.  But,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  ho 
gives  Saxifraga  longi- 
folia  as  the  "  most  lovely 
species  known."  It  may 
be  the  tinestas  regards  its 
beautifully  formed  eu. 
crustedrosettes,  of  which 
I  have  seen  several 
splendid  specimens 
nearly  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter; but  tor  freedom 
and  beauty  of  Itloom, 
there  are  other  species 
in  its  own  section  that 
quite  equal  and,  I  think, 
surpass  it  in  the  hand- 
some pyramidal  spikes 
which  they  produce,  to 
wit,  the  true  S.  pyra- 
midalis,  which  I  have 
seen,  both  in  pots  and 
planted  out,  throw  up  a 
spike  nearly  2  feet  high, 
and  literally  covered 
with  panicles  of  large, 
white,  and  prettily 
spotted  flowers  from  the 
base  to  the  summit. 
Then,  again,  there  aro 
several  members  of  the 
large-leaved  section, 
which,  as  regards  beauty 
of  bloom,  I  think  also 
superior  to  S.  longifolia. 
Ot  these  I  would  men. 
tion  purpurascens,  which 
produces  dense  corymbs 
of  lovely  rosy-purple  flowers,  and  S.  liguluta,  a  large-leaved  species 
from  Nepaul,  which  also  produces  showy  flowers  ot  a  rosy  colour. 
Passing  on  to  his  selection  ot  twonty-fonr  Saxifrages  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  a  one-light  frame,  Mr.  Williams  omits  such  choice  gems  as 
Rocheliana,  cassia,  arctioides,  and  diapensioides,  all  ot  which  are 
eminently  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  moreover  he  omits  his 
lovely  S.  longifolia,  ot  which  fine  specimens  have  been  grown  in 
such  a  position.  A  first  class  selection  ot  twcnty.tour  Saxifrages  for 
growing  in  the  way  just  indicated  I  think  will  be  found  to  be 
the  following :  —  S.  longifolia,  pyiamidalis,  pectinata,  c:esia, 
aretioides,  diapensioides,  Rocheliana,  Aizoon,  and  incrustata, 
belonging  to  the  encrusted  section,  all  distinct  and  good  kinds ; 
S.  palmata,  atropurpurca,  muscoidcs,  c;ospitosa,  any  of  the 
varieties  of  hypnoides,  and  gibraltarica  amongst  the  mossy  section  ; 
and  the  following  nine  not  included  in  either  of  the  above  sections, 
and  which  are  quite  distinct  in  character,  viz.,  juniperina,  Guth. 
riana,  oppositifolia,  rctusa,  aizoides,  aspera,  Bucklandii,  ceratophylla, 
and  dahurica,  the  last  of  which  is  included  in  Mr.  WiUiams'  list,  as  is 
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also  capillavis,  which  I  have  always  fonnd  to  be  the  same  as  dahurica. 
The  selection  of  twelve  Scilums  made  by  Mr.  Williams  is  not 
the  best,  and  I  woald  suggest  the  following  as  a  more  suitable 
selection  for  frame  cnlture,  viz.,  Sedum  anG;licum,  album,  brcvifolium, 
dasyphyllum,  farinosum,  spnrium,  grandifoliiim,  rupestro,  Sieboldii, 
Bwcrsii,  Semporvivum,  and  glaucnm.  Ilis  suggestion  as  to  thcso 
plants  being  grown  in  glass  cases  is  a  good  one,  and  one  that  if 
carried  out  would  doubtless  yield  enjoyment  to  many,  but  for  this 
purpose  none  but  tho  very  choicest  should  Ijc  selected.  I  would 
particularly  recommend  such  Saxifrages  as  longifolia,  Rocheliana, 
caesia,  aretioides,  pectinata,  Guthriana,  juuiperina,  muscoides,  pal- 
mata,  and  Bucklandii  as  lilcely  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction 
grown  in  that  way,  and  as-  having  the  greatest  diversity  of  form. 
All  the  Sedums  given  in  my  list  will  do  for  the  purpose,  but  I  would 
omit  Sieboldii  and  Ewersii,  as  they  are  herbaceous  species,  and  are 
only  attractive  in  the  summer  months,  whereas  the  remaining  kinds 
are  always  interesting. 

Of  the  genus  Sempervivam,  of  which  Mr.  'Williams  has  not  made 
a  selection  of  species,  I  would  suggest  the  following  as  being  a  good 
list  of  twelve  kinds  for  ordinary  uses,  viz. : — S.  arachnoideum,  cal- 
careum,  Hagelliforme,  glaucum,  Pittoui,  Mettenianum,  triste,  raou- 
tanum,  Wulfenii,  piliferum,  spinosum,  and  chrysanthum  ;  the  two 
last  being  often  called  Umbilicus.  The  above  enumeration  will  bo 
found  a  very  suitable  one  for  frame  culture ;  but  in  reducing  the  list 
to  six  species  as  most  worthy  of  being  grown  in  pots  or  glass  cases, 
as  suggested  by  your  correspondent,  I  would  particularly  recommend 
S.  spinosum,  Wnlfenii,  arachnoideum,  montaniira,  calcarenm,  and 
Mettenianum,  as  being  quite  distinct  in  form. 

In  addition  to  the  modes  of  culture  suggested  by  Mr.  Williams,  I 
would  add  another  way  in  wliich  such  plants  may  be  grown  success- 
fully, and .  one  that  is  witliiu  tho  reach  of  all  classes.  I  allude  to 
their  culture  in  pots  on  the  window-sill,  a  way  in  which  I  have  grown 
many  of  them  sucq^ssfully.  Indeed,  some  of  the  jjlants  belonging 
to  these  families  arc  among  the  most  useful  subjects  that  can  be  had 
for  window  decoration,  for  they  are  attractive  at  all  seasons,  either 
in  flower  or  out  of  flower.  Last  summer  I  saw  in  Garratt  Lane, 
Wandsworth,  a  cottage  window-sill  containing  about  six  pots  of  Sedum 
album  in  bloom,  and  so  profuse  was  the  blossom  tliat  the  window-sill 
appeared  to  be  a  complete  mass  of  pinkish-white  inflorescence,  that 
fell  over  and  completely  hid  the  fronts  of  tho  pots.  This  species 
does  well  in  pots,  and  many  others  ■will  likewise  succeed  well  in 
similar  situations.  The  soil  which  I  use  for  such  plants  is  a  mixture 
of  about  two-thirds  good  yellow  loam  and  the  remainder  about 
equal  portions  of  river  sand  and  leaf-mould.  The  chief  thing  to 
guard  against  is  their  becoming  too  dry ;  I  always  give  my  plants 
a  good  supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season  from  March 
till  the  beginning  of  October ;  but  during  the  other  months  the 
rainfall  is  usually  sufficient.  A  Grower  of  Hakdy  Succulents. 
Batterseo,  S.W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Grafting  Pelargoniums.— I  have  ^'rafted  five  kinds  on  one  stock,  by  way  of 
experiment.  The  stock  was  Tom  Thumb,  the  kinds  Bijou,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Christine, 
varie,£riitcd  Ivy-loaf,  and  the  common  Ivy-leaf,  all  of  which  "  took"  well  in  a 
moderate  bottuin-heat  in  a  Cucumber  frame. — J.  C. 

Foreign  Evergreen  Ferns.—Kindly  give  me  the  names  of  such  of  thcso 
as  you  think  would  be  suitable  for  a  Wardian  case. — W.  W.  [The  followiiiL,' 
will  doubtless  answer  your  purpose,  viz, : — Adiantum  cuncatum  and  hisjiidu- 
lum,  Polystichum  triangulare,  Nei)hrodium.  molle,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  jmd 
Fabiauum,  Davallia  Nov se -Zealand! a;  and  lenuifoUa,  Ancmidictyon  Phyllitidis, 
Blechnum  occidentale,  Cheilanthcs  alaliamensia,  Litobrockia  vespertilionis, 
Niphobolus  rupcstris  and  pertusus,  Plntyloma  rotundifolia,  Polypodium  Para- 
disete,  Pteris  erotica,  Pteris  scabcrula  and  longifolia,  Onychium  japonicum, 
Pleopeltis  Billardieri,  Lomaria  lauceolata,  Doodia  lunutata,  and  Lastrea  gla- 
bella.—G.]. 

Cool  Greenhouse  Exhibition  Plants.— Would  you  kindly  name  a  dozen 
greenhouse  plants  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes,  which  may  be  got  for  a 
moderate  price,  and  which  would  not  be  injured  although  the  temperature 
might  at  times  during  the  winter  fall  as  low  as  36"^.— T.  G.  [You  do  not 
Btate  the  time  at  which  you  wi.^h  to  have  the  plants  in  flower ;  if  yo\i  require 
them  from  the  middle  of  Slay  to  the  middle  of  June,  omit  the  last  foui*  of  the 
following  dozen,  and  if  you  want  them  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  July,  omit  the  first  four,  viz.  :  Adenandra  fragrans,  Pimelea  Hendcrsoni, 
Epacris  Eclipse,  Boronia  pinnata,  Genetyllis  tulipitera,  Erica  Cavendishii, 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Dracophyllum  gi-acile,  Phrenocoma  prolifera, 
Kalosanthes  Phoenix,  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea,  and  Statice  profusa.] 

Striking  Yuccas.— A  very  large  Yucca  aloifolia  has  been  growing  in  the 
centre  of  a  greenhouse  here,  tho  top  of  which  it  had  reached,  and  as  it  was 
very  much  admired  my  employer  wished  me  to  shorten  it  a  little  if  possible.  I 
got  a  box  made,  measurmg  about  eighteen  inches  across  and  twelve  inches  in 
depth  ;  this  box  was  made  in  haWes,  out  of  the  bottoms  of  which  I  cut  a 
small  half  cu-cular  bit,  so  as  to  allow  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  pass  through  the 
bos, wliich  stood  on  three  legs  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  I  then  got  some 
good  loam  and  leaf-mould,  to  which  was  added  a  portion  of  silver  sand,  and 
filled  the  box  with  the  mixture.  In  A]n-il  last  I  made  an  incision  in  the  bark  of 
the  Yucca,  and  on  examination  the  following  autumn  I  found  the  box  full  of 
roots,  which  had  issued  from  the  incision,  thus  enabling  nic  to  lower  my  speci- 
men four  feet  without  detriment  to  the  plant.— J.  C.,  ^j/le,  Tf'atcrford. 


THE     ARBORETUM. 

PLANTING  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  COVERT. 
A  coRREsroNDENT  asks  for  some  information  about  pliuiting  tlic 
ground  with  low  slirubs,  to  save  tlie  ex])onso  of  mowing,  to 
look  ornamental,  and  at  tlic  same  time  to  form  a  good  covert 
for  pheasants.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  tliis — the 
simple,  the  ornamental,  and  the  elaborate — each  of  course 
requii-iug  its  proportion  of  expense.  At  Holkham  many  of  tho 
plantations  are  carpeted  with  St.  John's  Wort,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  a  foot,  and  forms,  intermixed  with  I'"'crn  and 
Brambles,  a  capital  summer  covert  for  birds.  At  Claremont 
scores  of  acres  of  the  shrubbery  walks  arc  covered  almost  ex- 
clusively with  common  Laurel,  which  is  pruned  down  to  a 
certain  height,  say  from  IS  inches  to  3  feet,  and  forms  an 
admirable  covert,  through  which  beaters  or  sjjortsmen  may 
pass  with  comfort.  AVhen  interspersed  with  dwarf  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  other  American  plants,  such  a  covert  may 
lie  made  exceedingly  ornamental.  The  Piuetum  at  Basing  Paik, 
when  planted  more  than  thirty  yean  ago,  was  intersected  with 
various  giuvel  walks,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  was 
])lanted  with  Berboris  Ac[uifolium,  which  the  keeper  pro- 
nounced a  capital  covert,  inasmuch  as  the  berries  afforded  food 
and  the  bushes  themselves  shelter.  These  may  bo  considered 
the  simple  methods  of  forming  game  covert ;  and  there  are 
scores  of  plants  besides  those  I  have  nieutioned  which  may  Ije 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  tho  cheapest  of  which  undoubtedly 
is  evergreen  Privet.  But  in  a  Pinetnm  of  choice  trees 
something  more  than  mere  game  iirotcction  may  be  desired, 
and  then  we  should  throw  in  groups  of  dwarf  evergreen 
shrubs,  so  arranged  as  to  ]jrodnco  a  pleasing  cifect.  Plants 
suitable  for  this  purpose  are  plcnliful,  but  the  following  are  a 
few  of  the  most  pojiular  :  — 


Juuipcrus  prostrata 
„         tainariscifolia 
'  „         sabina 
„  ,,      variegata. 

Laurustinua 
Laurel 

Ligustrxun  ovalifolium 
,,  japonicum 

Tamarix  gallica 
Gorse,  double  and  common 
Yew 


Aucuba  japonica 

Box 

Berberis  dulcis 

,,       empetrifolia 

,,        Darwiuii 

„        Aquifoliura 
Cotoneaster  micropbyUa 
,,  acuminata 

,,  Simmondsii 

Holly,  green  and  variegated 
Hypericum  calyciuum 
Ivy  of  sorts 

Of  what  are  called  American  plants  I  may  name  Andromeda. 
Erica,Gaultheria  Shallon,  Kalmia,  Ledum,  Pernettya,Vacciuinm, 
and  Rhododendrons.  Thei'e  is  a  wide  field  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
to  which  might  be  added  a  number  of  berry-bearing  plants, 
foremost  among  which  I  would  name,  for  its  delicious  odour, 
the  Sweetbriar,  and  lots  of  climbing  Roses,  and  above  all  the 
Blackberries.  Then  there  is  the  Snowberry,  Symphoricarpus 
racemosus,  grateful  food  for  pheasants  I  am  told,  and  for  some 
other  things,  though  not  a  covert  plant — at  least  not  for 
winter,  I  believe.  One  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  can  bo 
jjlanted  is  tho  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  Pheasants  arc  specially 
fond  of  this,  but  of  these  plants,  or  rather  I  should  say 
shrubs,  the  arrangement  must  depend  upon  the  taste  of  the 
planter.  For  example,  I  would  not  plant  a  light-foliage 
plant  under  a  Deodar,  neither  would  I  plant  a  dark  one 
under  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  or  Cedrus  atlautica ;  Init  I 
would  so  diversify  the  planting  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
whole  with  something  of  the  picturescpie  about  it.  For 
example,  the  Aucubas  and  Golden  Box  and  Hollies  would  give 
a  fine  patch  of  the  palest  green,  or  green  and  gold  ;  while  the 
Berberis  would  give  dark  green,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  of  them,  B.  Darwiuii,  a  very  light  tinge.  Then 
of  Cotoneaster,  what  can  be  so  beautiful  as  C.  microphylla, 
studded  with  its  bright  scarlet  berries  ?  I  saw  it  one  winter 
when  the  ground  was  snow-clad,  backed  by  a  dense  mass  of 
Yew,  and  I  thought  the  picture  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  in  winter.  A  slight  mound  raised  up,  or  a  few  roots 
thrown  down,  and  tho  Ivy,  with  tho  Clematis  and  Virginian 
Creeper,  would  clothe  the  whole  with  perpetual  beauty.  Then 
the  prostrate  Junipers — they  form  a  complete  carpet  ;  and 
what  so  beautiful  as  to  see  Crocuses  and  various  other  bulbous 
plants  peering  through  their  branches  early  in  spring. 

W.  P.  A. 
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THE  CUT-LEAVED  MAPLE. 

(ACER   DISSECTU3I.) 

This  forms  a  neat,  deciduous,  small,  rouud-hcadcd  tree,  from 
10  to  15  feet  high,  ■with  numerous,  very  slender,  spreading, 
bright  green  shoots.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  and 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1844.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  readily  increased 
either  by  means  of  cuttings  or  layers.  The  leaves  are  dis- 
tinctly seven  or  nine-parted  to  the  footstalk,  Ijright  green, 
slightly  villose  when  young,  on  long  slender  footstalks, 
and  just  before  they  fall  in  the  autumn  they  assume  a  bright 
yellow  hue.  The  lobes  are  parted  to  the  footstalk,  oblong, 
very  acute,  and  either  pinnatifid  or  deeply  and  sharply 
serrated.  The  flowers  are  small,  red,  and  are  pi'oduced  in  May 
in  terminal  stalked  corymbs,  containing  from  four  to  six 
flowers  in  each.  The  fruit  or  keys  are  small  and  smooth,  with 
thick  carpels  and  widely  divergmg  oblong  wings.  This  beauti- 
ful little  Maple  is  well 
suited  for  planting 
singly  on  lawns,  and 
deserves  a  place  in 
every  choice  collection 
of  shrubs,  on  account 
of  its  neat  and  elegant 
leaves.  The  length  of 
a  full-sized  leaf  is  5 
inches  including  the 
footstalk,  which  is  from 
1  to  li  inch  long,  and 
the  breadth  f  inches. 
There  is  a  very  pretty 
variety  of  this  Maple, 
with  leaves  of  a  bright 
pmple,  and  which  is 
known  in  the  nui'series 
under  the  name  of  Acer 
ornatum. 
Geo.  Gokdon,  A.L.S. 


force  derived  from  a  modified  physical  motive  po-Hcr.  But  the 
vegetable  sap  does  not  circulate  as  does  tho  blood  of  animals.  It 
aseeuds,  is  elaborated,  transpiring  water  and  acquiring  cai-bon,  by 
the  decomposition  of  carbon-di-oxide,  and  descends  ;  but  is  then 
abolished  and  never  re-ascends.  Lectoh. 


THE  MOVEMENT 
OF  THE  SAP. 


Y  0  u  It  corres]")ondentg, 
"  A.  M."  and  Mr.  Cham- 
ney,  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  realise  the  multiplicity 
of  actions  at  work  in  the 
ascent  of  the  sap.  As 
Dr.  Bastian  has  ably 
argued  in  his  "  Begin, 
nings  of  Life,"  that  vital 
forces  are  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  ordinary 
physical  motive  powers — 
heat  generated  by  fric- 
tion, electiicity  by  heat, 
magnetism  by  electricity 
— so  the  ascent  of  the  sap 
ia  undoubtedly,  to  a 
large  extent,  but  an  instance  of  that  great  law  of  causation,  that  supply 
is  relative  to  demand.  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ;  water  tends  to 
find  its  own  level ;  fluids  of  different  density  equalise  their  density 
by  the  process  of  "osmosis."  The  increased  temperature  of  spring 
stimulates  chemical  action,  and  especially  I'arifies  the  air.  This 
may  cause  osmosis  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  causing  pressure. 
Pressm'e  forces  the  fluids  to  move  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 
Capillary  action  probably  starts  the  sap  in  its  ascent ;  bat  because 
the  leaves  are  not  developed  so  as  to  cause  osmotic  action  by  trans- 
piration, it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  be  caused  internally  by 
the  snn's  heat.  The  flow  of  the  sap  is  greatest  during  the  day- 
time. The  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar,  which  occurs 
at  a  very  moderate  temperatm'e,  necessitates  a  supply  of 
water  and  creates  current,  and  the  intermittent  pressure  caused 
by  the  wind  very  probably,  as  sugsested  by  Mr.  Herljort  Spencer, 
gives  motion  to  the  sap  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  It  is  a 
process  of  alternate  exhaustion  and  re-filling,  not  quite  a  suction- 
pump  ariangcment.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  heart  of 
an  animal  beats  by  successive  charginga  and  dischargings  of  electric 
force,  as  in  a  Leyden  jar,  so  that  the  blood  traverses  the  body  by  a 


Willows.— Independently  of  the  very  considerable  profit  attend, 
ing  the  growth  of  tree  Willows,  some  of  them  are  of  great  beauty. 
The  white  Willow  (Salix  alba),  when  not  mutilated  by  pollarding, 
has  both  a  beautiful  and  cheerful  appearauce  in  a  landscape.  The 
golden  Willow  (S.  aurea)  is  also  very  handsome,  and  worthy  of  more 
notice  than  it  has  yet  received,  both  as  an  ornamental  and  a  timber 
tree.  The  Carter  or  red-twigged  mountain  Willow  (S.  Carteriana), 
with  its  dark-red  branches  and  spiry  head,  is  also  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  add  beauty  to  our  woodlands.  The  Royal  Willow  (Salix 
regalis),  although  not  attaining  to  the  size  of  some  of  the  other 
tree  Willows,  is  one  of  the  most  silvery  trees  we  have,  and  although 

it  was  introduced  in  the 
last  century,  it  is  hardly 
yet  known  to  cultivators. 
Salix  Basfordiana  and 
Salix  sanguinea,  two 
comparatively  lately  in. 
troduced  varieties,  are 
amongst  the  most  bean- 
tiful  deciduous  trees  wo 
now  possess.  They  arc 
spiry.topped,  and  their 
manner  of  growth  is 
similar  to  the  well, 
known  Bedford  Willow, 
Salix  Russelliana.  The 
lirunchcs  of  Salix  Bas- 
fordiana are  of  a  brilliant 
orange  colour,  tipped 
with  rod, and  the  branches 
of  Salix  sanguinea  are 
of  a  clear  vermilion 
colour,  and  in  winter, 
when  divested  of  foliage, 
with  the  sun  shining  ujion 
them,  arc  as  bright  as  if 
varnished.  They  are  both 
vigorous  growers,  and 
attain  a  large  size,  Salix 
Basfordiana  being  the 
more  vigorous  grower  of 
the  two.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  will 
thrive  in  very  exposed 
situations.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  I'emark  that 
tho  dense  smoke  of  a 
town  does  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  healthy 
growth  of  Willows.  To 
grow  Willows  in  per- 
fection they  must  be 
planted  closely,  say  3  feet 
apart  each  way,  or  4,810 
to  the  acre  would  not  be  too  close  for  the  first  eight  or  nine  years, 
when  they  might  bo  thinned  out  to  half  that  number.  The  thinnings 
would  find  a  ready  sale  for  general  purposes. — W.  Scaling. 


Acer  disscctum 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Weeping  Ash.— In  the  garden helonfting  to  Emmrvnuel  College,  Cambridge,  is 
a  Weeping  Ash  some  35  t'cet  in  height,  and  in  every  rosiject  a  finely  formed  tree. 
—J.J.  C. 

White  Calycanthns.— It  is  reported  that  a  white-flowered  variety  of  the 
Calyc.aiithus  has  been  discovered  in  middle  Georgia,  It  hlooms  continuouBly 
until  the  lirst  frosts. 

Exotic  Shrubs.- Tho  shrubs  of  which  I  spoke  (see  p.  232),  are  in  my 
grounds  in  Comwall,  not  in  Devon,  where  I  am  only  on  a  visit;  and  they 
certainly  would  not  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiverton,  which,  for  Devon, 
js  very  cold,  and  fully  a  month  behind  the  south  of  the  county. — The  Colonel. 

Bitter  Willows  i'.  Rabbits.— Being  engaged  planting  game  cuver  last 
season,  1  was  advised  tu  try  Bitter  Willows,  being  infoi-mcd  that  i-abbits  would 
not  touch  tUem.  However,  before  tliey  were  pl.anted  tweuty-four  hours,  I  found 
them  all  barked  by  these  depredators'.  Lord  Chcsham  tells  me  he  also  tried 
Bitter  Willows,  which  mot  with  the  same  f.ate.  I  find  nothing  to  escape  them, 
but  common  Brambles  with  the  Braise  growing  among  them. — R.  Gilbebx. 
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THE     LIBRARY. 


HANDBOOK   OP  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY.* 

Amongst  the  really  useful  books  which  occasionally  appear 
amid  those  which  daily  issue  from  the  ]3rcss,  few,  if  any, 
surpass  this  in  the  justice  of  its  claims  to  merit.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  editor  has  chosen  a  title  which 
apparently  relegates  the  work  to  the  province  of  the  purely 
scientific  portion  of  the  community,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys 
to  the  general  public  but  a  scant  idea  of  the  treasures  of  infor- 
mation which  it  contains  respecting  matters  with  which  they 
are  daily  concerned.  Lot  us,  however,  explain,  in  the  words 
of  the  introduction,  that  "  chemical  technology"'  means  "  that 
branch  of  industrial  science  which  treats  of  the  processes  and 
methods  by  which  the  nature  of  raw  materials  is  usually 
altered,"  excluding  all  the  operations  of  mere  machinery.  This 
being  understood,  we  will  say  that,  as  an  exhaustive  and  lucid 
exposition  of  the  various  processes  whereby  all  the  necessaries 
of  human  existence  which  flow  from  this  source  are  derived, 
the  work  before  us  has  no  equal.  In  the  country  of  its  author 
it  has  already  reached  an  eighth  edition,  and,  whatever  stigma 
of  tardiness  may  attach  to  us  that  we  have  not  earlier  availed 
ourselves  of  its  teachings,  will,  we  are  confident,  not  long 
endure  wheu  it  is  Ijetter  known  amongst  us.  We  cannot  afford 
space  to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  its  contents  and  its  aim  ; 
and  first  we  shall  speak  of  its  aim.  This  is  to  disseminate  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  origin,  preparation,  and  properties  of 
the  multitudinous  substances  which,  in  an  altered  shape,  make 
up  various  requirements  of  our  present  high-strung  civilization. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  mysteries  to  the  many,  who,  even 
if  not  very  closely  pressed,  would  be  sadly  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  such  familiar  accessories  as  sugar,  soap, 
salt,  and  tobacco.  To  such  we  will  only  say  that  they  will 
here  find  ample  enlightenment  on  all  mattei-s  of  this  sort,  from 
the  extraction  and  appliances  of  gold  to  the  mixture  for 
igniting  the  cartridges  of  breech-loaders  or  the  making  of 
matches. 

The  contents  comprise  eight  divisions,  viz. : — (1).  Chemical 
Metallurgy,  Alloys,  and  Preparations  made  and  obtained  from 
Metals  ;  (2).  Crude  Materials  and  Products  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry ;  (3).  Technology  of  Glass,  Ceramic  Ware,  Gypsum, 
Lime,  and  Mortar  ;  (-i).  Vegetable  Fibres  and  their  Technical 
Application ;  (-5).  Animal  Substances  and  their  Industrial 
Application;  (tj).  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing;  (7).  The 
Materials  and  Apparatus  for  producing  Artificial  Light  ; 
(8).  Fuel  and  Heating  Apparatus.  The  vast  amount  of  parti- 
culars which  are  embraced  under  these  heads  may  well  Ije 
imagined,  and  of  the  details  we  shall  say  no  more  than  that 
they  have  been  elaborated  with  that  honest  accuracy  which 
has  ever  characterised  the  German  savaiif,  whether  in  the 
pliilological  researches  of  aButtmann  or  the  historical  triumphs 
of  a  Niebuhr.  To  the  editor  and  translator,  those  who  know 
the  difficulty  of  translating  a  work  of  a  scientific  character  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  will  accord  a  unanimous  ■pJaudlte ; 
few  of  those  who  have  even  a  good  conventional  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language  are  aware  of  the  emban-assments  of  such 
a  task.  He  will,  however,  pardon  us  if  we  point  out  only  one 
passage,  which  may  be  amended  in  a  future  edition,  viz.,  that  at 
page  10,  fourteen  lines  from  the  bottom — "  Thus  the  cylinders 
for  rolling-mills  can  be  so  made  that,  while  the  surface  is  very 
hard,  they  are  not  brittle,  and,  therefore,  fi-mjilc,  because  the 
interior  consists  of  grey  cast-iron."  This,  however,  is  but  a 
crack  in  the  toe-nail  of  the  statue. 


Catalogues  of  Bromeliads.  —  A  noteworthy  catalogue  of 
Bromeliaceous  plants  grown  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  Univer. 
sity  of  Liege  has  recently  been  issued.  It  contains  the  names  of 
upwards  of  200  species  and  varieties,  with  the  synonyms  of  each. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  found  very  useful  to  collectors  and  cultivators 
of  these  plants.  The  names  of  M.  B.  Morren  and  M.  E.  Rodemburg, 
attached  to  the  catalogue,  guarantees  its  accuracy. 

*  "  Hiiiitlbook  of  Chemical  Tecbiiolosv."  By  Rudolf  Wagner,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemical  Technology  at  the  University  of  Wurtzburg.  Translated 
and  edited  from  the  eighth  German  edition,  with  extensive  additions,  by 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  336  Illustrations.  London;  J.  &  A.  Churchill, 
New  Burlington  Street.    1872. 


ARTIFICIAL  CASCADES. 

"  The  artificial,"  in  a  landscape,  if  not  founded  on  "  the 
natural,"  is  always,  more  or  less,  a  failure.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  sought  to  create  a  new  feature  in  ornamental  grounds, 
and  to  do  it  artistically,  some  natural  model,  of  suitable  cha- 
racter, should  always  be  adopted  as  an  original  to  be  followed 
as  closely  as  cii-cumstances  will  admit  ;  such  a  cascade,  for 
instance,  as  the  one  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  a  scene  in  "  Nature  Pictures,"*  might  form  an  excellent 
model  for  an  artificial  waterfall. 

It  would,  however,  be  useless  to  attempt  the  creation  of 
such  a  cascade  as  the  one  suggested  if  the  land  to  be  treated 
were  perfectly  flat;  for  in  such  a  situation  water  effects  of 
quite  a  different  character  should  be  sought  ;  but  wherever 
there  is  a  rise  or  slope  of  moderate  elevation,  if  only  of  10  or 
12  feet  of  absolute  height,  a  pretty  and  effective  cascade  may 
be  created  without  difficulty,  if  a  small  supply  of  water  can  be 
made  available  on  the  higher  level.  By  cutting  a  wide  trench 
in  the  rising  ground,  from  bottom  to  top,  carrying  the  centre 
of  the  cvitting  Ijaek  till  the  full  height  is  reached,  and  the 
deepest  part  of  the  newly-created  ravine  becomes  as  steep  as 
is  desirable.  There  will  then  (supposing  the  po.sitive  height  of 
the  to])  of  the  undulation  to  he  \-j  feet  above  the  level  ground) 
be  a  slanting  fall  of  20  feet,  or  more  if  the  slope  be  made  more 
gradual ;  Ijut  the  steeper  the  fall  the  more  effective  will  be  the 
result. 

In  cutting  a  ravine  in  a  rismg  ground,  natural  rock 
may  be  found,  which  will  answer  the  desired  purpose,  with 
proper  management,  better  than  any  arrangement  of  masses 
of  stone  brought  to  the  spot,  and  artificially  disposed,  however 
artistic  the  arrangement  might  be.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
rocky  dell  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens  which  is  a 
very  pleasing  exemplification  of  the  advantage  that  may  be 
taken  of  natural  rock  accidentally  exposed  during  an  excavation 
for  such  a  purpose.  In  that  case  the  earth  was  taken  away 
from  a  rough  outlying  part  of  the  grounds  for  the  purpose  of 
levelling  and  otherwise  improving  the  more  important  portions 
of  the  gardens.  The  consequence  was  the  creation  of  a  hollow 
reaching  down  to  the  red  sandstone,  which  underlies  all  that 
portion  of  Warwickshire,  cropping  out  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  in  bold  masses  of  rock.  The  hollow  so  created  was  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  swept  leaves,  rough  pruuings  and  croppings, 
and  garden  rubbish  generally ;  but  eventually,  a  member  of 
the  garden  committee,  anxious  to  add  new  attractions  to  the 
gardens,  which  combine  pleasure  grounds  with  the  ordinary 
features  of  a  botanic  garden,  conceived  the  idea  that  this 
rubbish-hole  might  be  turned  to  ornamental  account.  It  was 
therefore  widened  and  deepened,  with  the  intention  of  con- 
verting it  into  a  fern  glen,  and  with  this  view  many  rocky 
surfaces  of  fine  form  were  laid  bare,  and  a  picturesque  rocky 
valley  formed.  The  sides  and  isolated  masses  of  rock  are  now 
partially  clothed  with  trailing  plants,  and  in  the  more  level 
parts  with  Foxgloves,  Primroses,  Squills,  Violets,  and  other 
wild  flowers,  which  display  themselves  in  successive  seasons  of 
the  year.  Combined  with  the  effect  of  suitable  brushwood, 
these  features  tend  to  make  what  till  lately  was  a  piece  of 
unsightly  waste-ground  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the 
gardens. 

Should  rock  of  an  analogous  character  to  that  which  under- 
lies the  Birmingham  BoLanic  Garden  be  found,  in  excavating 
such  a  ravine  as  that  suggested  above  for  forming  the 
channel  of  a  cascade,  the  desired  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced, without  any  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
artificial  features ;  but  if  not,  care  must  be  taken  that  art 
shall  create,  in  a  broad  and  simple  manner,  the  features  that 
nature  has  failed  to  provide.  The  masses  of  stone  must  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  produce  a  massive  effect,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  magnitude  of  the  immediately  surrounding 
scene.  They  must  not,  above  all  things,  have  the  air  of  being 
hiillt  »/;),like  the  sfone  steps  of  the  rock  cascade  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  were  intended  to  represent  accidental  ledges  of  rock, 
but  which  are  as  unartistic  and  as  thoroughly  conventional  as 
the  pretended  ''  cataract  of  the  Ganges,"  which,  after  many 
years  of  theatrical  slumber,  has  just  been  reproduced  at  Dnu-y 
Lane.     On  the  contrary,  a  rugged  tumlding  together  of  big 
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rocks,  jammed  into  almost  impossible  positions,  as  by  some 
natural  convulsion,  slioald  be  ;imitated  from  some  real  scene  ; 
and  if  the  would-be  ci'eator  of  such  a  cascade  as  the  one  under 
discussion  be  unprepared  with  studies  of  his  own  from  scenery 
of  the  character  desiderated,  the  main  outline  of  the  rocks 
shown  in  our  engraving  offers  a  good  and  sufficient  model.  To 
the  right,  the  downward  outline  is  grandly  broken  by  a  large 


supported,  like  the  pendent  key-stones  of  ancient  cathedral 
ceilings,  by  the  surrounding  mass  of  superincumbent  stone. 

Trailing  Brambles  and  Ivy  must  mingle  with  the  Ferns 
that  are  made  to  clothe  the  sides  of  the  artificial  chasm,  as 
seen  in  the  suggested  model;  and  trees  of  moderate  growth, 
such  as  Birch,  Alder,  and  Maple,  and  well  managed  under- 
wood, formed  of   judiciously  selected   shrubs,   must  not  be 


Nntuval  Cascade. 


projecting  mass  at  the  base,  from  which  portions  have  fallen 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  causing  eddying  rapids  which 
might  be  closely  imitated  with  the  happiest  effect ;  while  on 
the  precipitous  declivity  immediately  above,  a  large  and 
picturesque  slab  has  fallen  edgewise,  the  thin  outline  of  which 
catches  the  light  with  sharp  and  sparkling  effect.  On  the 
opposite  side,  several  large  masses  impend  over  the  chasm, 


omitted.  An  essential  feature  in  the  composition  is  that  the 
course  of  the  cascade  itself  must  be  partially  interrupted  at 
irregular  distances  by  rugged  ledges,  and,  what  may  be  called 
the  key  to  thepicture,  the  large  boulder,  rounded  by  the  continual 
action  of  falling  water,  must  not  be  omitted  (as  seen  in  the 
model),  just  visible  in  the  mass  of  foam  which  its  interruption 
creates.      It    is  these  last-named  features  which  create    the 
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hoarse  yet  musical  voice  of  all  cascades ;  a  voice  that  never 
fails  to  attract  the  hearer  to  the  spot  where  he  expects  to 
witness  the  cause  of  sounds  which,  whether  in  the  restricted 
enclosures  of  a  park  or  the  grand  scenery  of  tlie  Alps,  have  a 
magnetic  influence  whicli  invariably  tends  to  attract  the 
passer-by  to  deviate  from  his  path  in  order  to  look  more 
closely  upon  a  scene  which  he  has  already  pictured  to  himself 
in  imagination  from  the  sounds  he  has  heard. 

With  attention  to  the  principles  suggested,  and  the  necessary 
basis  of  a  suitable  site  as  to  height  and  slope,  however  bare 
and  unpromising  it  may  appear  before  passing  under  the 
manipulations  of  the  garden  artist,  such  a  scene  as  the  one 
represented  in  our  engraving  may  be  easily  reproduced  with 
success.  Noel  Humpheeys. 


THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 

NEW,  EAEB,  OR  NEGLECTED  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

BY  J.  C.  NIVEN,  BOTANIC  GARDEXS,  HULL. 

Anemone  rivulams. — A  native  of  the  Himalayas,  growing 
about  18  inches  high,  and  producing  its  whitish  flowers  in 
abundance.  A  distinct  and  good  perennial  species,  readily 
increased  by  seeds,  which  are  freely  produced. 

Antirrhinuji  ASAiiiNA. — A  pretty  trailing  plant,  admirably 
adapted  to  hang  over  a  projecting  ledge  of  rockery,  where, 
when  kept  dry,  it  will  stand  our  ordinary  winters.  The 
flowers  are  yellowish,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
ordinary  Snapdragon.     Closely  allied  to  it  is  A.  molle. 

Arenaria  multicaulis. — Prom  the  south  of  Spain  ;  resembles 
A.  balearica,  but  has  its  leaves  more  ovate  and  ciliato,  and  its 
flowers  elevated  higher  above  the  foliage  and  larger  than  that 
species ;  recently  re-introduced  by  Mr.  Maw,  of  Broseley. 

Arnebia  EcnioiDEs. — A  charming  plant  from  the  Ural 
Mountains,  forming  a  hard  woody  stem,  from  which  its  annual 
growths  are  made.  Its  flowers  are  yellow  on  their  first 
expansion,  but  after  a  few  days  five  dark  spots  appear  near  the 
throat  of  the  flower,  ultimately  assuming  almost  a  black 
appearance.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  ;  in  fact,  we  believe  is  oidy 
to  be  seen  at  Comely  Bank  Nursery  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  increase,  as  it  rarely  seeds,  and  cuttings  will  not 
strike. 

Aster  ramosus. — An  abundant  flowerer.  Flowers  rosy  lilac, 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  A.  alpinus.  A  neat  rock  plant,  from 
the  Caucasus. 

Astragalus  dasvglottis,  Fisch. — A  native  of  the  Ural 
Mountains;  grows  8  or  9  inches  high,  and  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  bright  lilac  flowers  ;  one  of  the  finest  and  freest- 
flowering  of  the  genus. 

Astragalus  vaginatus. — Twelve  inches  high ;  produces 
large  heads  of  lilac  and  deep  purple  flowers ;  admirably  adapted 
for  either  border  or  rockery,  Ijut  somewhat  scarce  in  cultivation. 

Campanula  soldanell.eflora  pl.  —  Sometimes  named  C. 
rhomboidea  pleno ;  but  the  former  name  is  more  appropriate, 
as  the  flower  has  all  the  appearance  and  beauty  of  its  specific 
foster  parent,  associated  with  the  light  graceful  character  that 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  "Harebell  family.  It  is  a 
plant  of  slender  habit,  with  linear  loaves.  When  growing 
strong,  it  attains  a  height  of  16  inches.  The  flowers,  being 
double,  have  a  much  longer  duration  than  were  they  single. 
We  have,  however,  never  met  with  a  single-flowered  form  that 
we  could  identify  as  the  normal  type  of  this  plant. 

Coronilla  iberica.  — AVith  glaucous  foliage  and  decumbent 
habit,  not  rising  4  inches  from  the  ground,  and  producing 
freely  umbels  of  yellow  blossoms.  Somewhat  similar  in 
appearance,  but  much  larger  than  our  own  familiar  Lotus 
corniculatus.  It  flourishes  admirably  with  its  woody  roots 
well  bedded  in  rockery,  and  will  cover  completely  '2  or  ;!  square 
feet  of  rock  surface,  when  so  placed. 

Cvanantuus  lobatus.— a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  with  large 
bell-shaped  flowers,  very  similar  in  colour  and  appeai-ance  to 
those  of  Roella  cilia-ta.  It  is  rather  impatient  of  too  much 
moisture,  but  a  plant  that  should  find  a  place  in  all  selections. 
It  used  to  grow  in  perfection  at  Comely  Bank,  Edinljurgh. 

Dalibarda  violoides.— Aplant  rarely  met  with,  even  in  the 
most  select  collections.  It  grows  about  2  inches  in  height, 
with  somewhat  reniform   leaves,   and  white  blossoms  shaded 


with  the  most  delicate  rose  colour.  It  loves  a  deep,  peaty  soil ; 
and,  though  a  long-lasting  plant,  it  is  Ijy  no  means  of  rapid 
growth. 

Diantuus  cruentus  and  vaginatus. — Both  Ijelong  to  the 
fasciculated  or  clustered  flowered  section  of  this  genus,  and  are 
beautiful  plants,  well  worthy  a  place  in  all  collections. 
The  flowers  in  the  former,  elevated  on  a  stem  from  9  to  12 
inches  high,  are  of  a  crimson  scarlet,  rich  and  intense;  those  of 
the  latter  are  double  the  size,  of  carmine  colour,  nearly  equal  to 
Calandrinia,  and  only  0  inches  high  ;  it  is  a  new  and  rare 
species,  continuing  in  l^loom  for  nearly  two  months. 

DoNDiA  Epipactis  (syu.  Hacquetia). — A  most  unusual  form  of 
the  umbel-bearing  plants,  this  is  amongst  our  earliest  bloomers. 
It  grows  only  some  3  or  -1  inches  high,  and  though  the  blossoms 
individually  are  small,  they  are  surrounded  with  a  bright  golden 
involucre  that  reminds  one  of  the  Burnet  Saxifrages  (Chrysos- 
plcnium),  retaining  its  brilliant  colour  for  nearly  two  months  of 
tlie  spring.  It  is  a  strong-rooted  plant,  likes  a  good  stiff 
loam,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 

Erodium  curvifolium. — A  good  perennial  species,  producing 
flowers  larger  than  E.  romanum,  the  whole  plant  being  more 
vigorous,  and  more  decidedly  perennial  than  that  species. 

Erytiironium  americanum. — A  species  from  North  America, 
as  its  name  indicates ;  narrower  in  foliage,  with  bright  yellow 
pendent  flowers ;  thrives  freely  in  deep  peaty  soil ;  but  rarely 
met  with  in  cidtivation.  It  stands  in  a  somewhat  similar  relation- 
ship to  E.  Dcns-canis  that  Anemone  ranunculoides  docs  to 
Anemone  ncmorosa. 

Geranium  cristatum. — A  trailing  species,  with  peculiar 
crested  appendages  to  its  seed  carpels.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  rockery,  covering  fully  18  square  inches ;  it 
is  lialjle  to  smother  more  delicate  plants,  unless  room  be 
given  to  it.  Flowers,  lilac  striated,  very  abundant,  produced 
in  May,  and  again  in  August  or  September. 

Gypsopiiila  paniculata. — Although  producing  small  flowers, 
as  viewed  individually,  yet  in  the  mass  forming  a  glolje-likc 
head,  say  2  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  without  exception  the  most 
perfect  model  of  light,  airy  elegance  that  is  perhaps  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  category  of  plants ;  it  seeds  but  very 
sparsely,  but  forms  a  woody,  root-like  stem,  and  the  young 
shoots  removed,  when  about  '2  inches  long,  will  strike  freely. 

LiLiUM  rrLciiELLUii. — From  South  Western  Russia,  is  even 
a  more  beautiful  species  than  L.  tenuifolium  ;  slender  in  habit, 
the  stem  rises  to  a  height  of  12  to  15  inches,  crowned  at  the 
top  with  upright  (not 'pendent)  deep  orange  blossoms,  slightly 
marked  with  lalack  dots  ;  not  by  any  means  common  in 
gardens,  but  a  distinct  and  most  desirable  species. 

LiNARiA  PiLosA  and  iiepatic.efolia  are  somewhat  allied 
species,  although  perfectly  distinct.  They  are  both  so  dwarf 
as  to  defy  their  height  being  characterised  liy  inches.  In 
fact  they  grow  flat  on  the  ground  and  ]n"oduce  their  lilac 
blossoms  just  raised  above  the  foliage  very  freely. 

LiNUM  FLAVUM(syn.TAURicuM)  is  a  distiuct  herbaccous  alpiuc, 
all  the  previous  year's  growth  dymg  quite  away  during  winter, 
a  fresh  growth  rising  in  early  summer,  from  a  substantial 
woody,  underground  stem.  It  grows  9  inches  high  ;  flowers  of  a 
more  decided  golden  colour  than  those  of  either  L.  arboreum  or 
campauulatum.  Well  worth  cultivating  either  for  border  or 
rockery  purposes. 

CBnothera  .pumila,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  is  of 
diminutive  size,  growing  about  -1  or  5  inches  high,  forming 
dense,  compact  tufts,  and  flowering  abundantly.  It  [josscsses 
a  beauty  which  is  much  enhanced  by  its  modest  simplicity. 

CExothera  riparia. — Considerably  more  vigorous  in  growth, 
but  with  a  somewhat  similar  habit  to  the  foregoing.  This 
species,  flowering  freely  and  continuously,  has  Ijcen  introduced 
into  our  flower-gardens  ;  but,  though  scarcely  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  it  forms  a  beautiful  rock  or  dwarf  border  plant.  Its 
flowers  are  canary  yellow,  and  nearly  1^  inch  in  diameter. 

Onosma  taurica. — A  IBoraginaceous  plant,  producing  an 
abundance  of  tuljular,  somewhat  ventricose,  canary-coloured 
flowers,  on  long  racemes  ;  is  a  noble  rook  plant.  It  should  be 
planted  on  an  elevated  knoll,  so  as  to  allow  its  branches  to 
liang  over  the  surrounding  rocks.  Though  perfectl}'  hardy, 
it  is  somewhat  impatient  of  water  during  winter,  and  if  grow- 
ing very  vigorously,  is  liable  to  rot  off. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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VIOLET  CULTUEE. 

.  Violets  are  uo  longer,  as  tliey  were  in  our  childhood's  days,  the 
harbingers  of  spring,  but  they  come  upon  us  with  their 
innocent  and  -welcome  faces  in  the  cold  nights  of  autumn,  and 
cheer  us  with  their  delicious  odour  when  all  around  is  dark 
and  dreary.  For  mere  out-door  growth  and  for  winter  bloom- 
ing the  Russian  is  the  most  useful  variety,  as  you  may  sweep 
the  snow  away  and  gather  it  fresh.     The  Czar,  a  more  recent 

■  variety  from  the  Russian,  is  much  larger — more  than  double 
the  size — and  grows  upon  long  foot-stalks  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
hardy,  cold  cutting  winds  scorching  the  leaves  up  very 
quickl)',  while  under  the  same  circmnstances  the  Russian  will 
not  be  injured  at  all.  The  Russian  Violet  is  grown  very 
extensively  for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets,  though  the 
Czar  for  spring  work  is  beating  it,  especially  when  grown  in 
sheltered  situations  ;  then  the  blooms  come  up  with  unusual 
vigour.  Now,  if  we  seek  the  Violet  in  its  natural  habitat,  we 
find  it  nestling  upon  sheltered  sunny  banks  at  the  foot  of 
hedge-rows,  and  upon  good  though  not  perhaps  rich  soil.  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  who  grows  and  gathers  Violets  by  the 
bushel  throughout  the  winter,  upon  a  soil  where  years  back  it 
was  said  Violets  could  not  be  grown,  finds  it  advantageous  to 
imitate  the  natural  conditions ;  and  hence  he  cither  throws  the 
ground  into  slight  ridges  sloping  to  the  sun,  or  plants  upon 
well  enriched  ground,  where  the  under-lying  roots  of  deciduous 
trees  control  and  regulate  the  deluge  of  water  in  a  dripping 
season.  In  such  a  situation  he  finds  the  growth  of  the  plant 
to  ripen  properly,  and  a  fine  supply  of  flowers  to  bo  the  conse- 
quence, while  in  rich  and  open  soils  leaves  take  precedence  of 
the  flowers.  The  routine  cultivation  of  the  Violet  consists  in 
dividing  the  plants  in  April  or  early  in  May,  divesting  them 
of  all  small  runners,  and  planting  them  upon  well-enriched 
ground  in  patches  of  two  or  three  strong  plants  at  a  foot 
apart.  Through  the  summer  the  ground  is  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  plants  are  frequently  watered  and  kept  free 
from  runners.  In  this  manner  they  form  close  compact 
plants  with  strong  crowns,  from  which  an  abundance  of  flowers 
is  produced.  Violets,  more  especially  in  the  open  garden,  are 
very  subject  to  the  attack  of  red  spider.  The  best  remedy  for  this 
pest  is  copious  watering  with  the  garden  engine,  by  which  the 
insects  may  be  dislodged,  and  then  dusting  the  plants, 
especially  on  the  under  sides  of  their  leaves,  with  sulphur. 
Two  or  three  dressings  in  the  course  of  the  season  will 
generally  be  sutFicieut  to  keep  the  plants  clean ;  and,  if  soap- 
suds be  added  to  the  water  when  washing  the  plants,  it  will 
not  be  less  effective. 

The  best  place  in  which  to  bloom  the  Violet  early  and 
regularly  is  under  the  protection  of  glass  in  a  pit  or  frame.  In 
some  gardens  glass  is  used  very  extensivclj"  for  that  purpose, 
as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  lights  being  employed.  Supposing 
the  pits  to  have  carried  a  crop  of  Cucumbers  or  Melons  through 
the  summer,  the  best  plan  is  to  clear  away  the  soil,  and,  if  the 
heating  material  is  ([uite  spent,  to  remove  the  most  decayed 
parts  and  add  sufficient  fresh  leaves  to  create  and  maiutaui  a 
gentle  heat  for  a  lengthened  period.  For  this  purpose  a  foot 
or  18  inches  of  fresh  leaves  ma}'  be  sufficient,  putting  them  in 
a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  covering  theui  with  the 
partly  spent  material.  This  should  be  done  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  October,  then  treading  tlie  mass  quite  firm,  and 
filling  the  pit  so  full,  that,  when  a  six-inch  layer  is  added,  tlie 
surface  of  the  bed  will  not  be  more  than  6  inches  from  the 
glass.  The  soil  of  the  old  Cucumljcr  bed,  to  which  a  third  of 
fresh  loam  may  be  added,  will  be  suitable  material  to  plant  in, 
In  removing  the  plants,  retain  a  fair  proportion  of  soil  with 
each,  divesting  them  of  their  runners  as  you  proceed  with  the 
work ;  and  as  you  plant,  place  the  plants  sufficiently  close 
together  to  have  a  compact  mass  without  the  foliage  being 
crowded.  Fill  the  soil  in  firmly  between  the  plants,  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  both  to  wash  the  foliage  and  soak  the 
roots,  and  the  work  is  done.  It  may  be  necessary  to  shade  the 
plants  for  a  few  days  until  they  make  fresh  roots  ;  but  then  the 
more  fully  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  through  the  day,  putting 
the  sashes  on  at  night,  the  better.  Once  properly  soaked,  but 
little  water  will  be  wanted  until  after  Christmas  ;  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  dry,  or  the  flowers  will  damp  off. 
At  the  same  time,  keep  the  soil  between  the  plants  clean  and 
healthy  by    removing    weeds   and   decaying   leaves,  and    by 


frequently  moving  the  surface  with  the  hand  or  hoe.  The 
subsequent  treatment  will  be  comprised  principally  in  venti- 
lating and  gathering  the  crop.  It  will,  be  wise  to  protect  the 
plants  from  frost,  and  for  that  puqiosc  the  pits  must  be  covered 
down  with  mats  and  other  material,  according  tothe  severity 
of  the  weather.  Should  water  be  required,  apply  it  warm,  and 
pour  it  carefully  between  the  plants,  choosing  a  dry,  sunny  day 
for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  got  the  surface  (juickly  dry.  This 
will  be  the  plan  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  new  year ;  but 
then,  as  the  sun  gains  strength,  more  liberal  treatment  may  be 
indulged  in.  The  plants  may  be  syringed  on  smmy  mornings 
twice  or  thrice"  a  week,  and  they  may  receive  an  occasional 
soaking  of  weak  manure  water,  whioli  will  impart  great 
strength  to  the  flowers.  This  is  best  prepared  from  soot  and 
guano  ;  but  it  should  be  quite  clear  at  the  time  it  is  used,  and 
if  the  chill  be  taken  off  so  much  the  better.  The  preceding 
treatment  relates  mainly  to  the  Neapolitan  and  Czar  varieties. 
Both,  of  course,  will  bloom  in  the  open  air.  the  foot  of  a  sunny 
wall  being  the  best  place,  and  both  will  make  nice  beds  in  a 
suitable  situation.  W.  P.  A. 


THE  DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLET. 
Tnis  obtains  the  name  of  Dog's-tooth  Violet  because  of  the  long  fang, 
like  tuberous  roots  that  are  white  in  colour  like  a  tooth.  Apart 
from  the  lovely  flowers  the  plant  produces,  the  leaves  of  the  red 
variety  especially  are  very  handsomely  marked.  As  soon  as  the  ice 
and  snow  which  hold  the  earth  in  bondage  in  February  are  dispersed 
by  the  warm  breath  of  spring,  it  issues  forth,  first  unfolding  its 
handsomely  marked  loaves,  and  then  its  charmiug  flowers,  borne 
singly  on  stems  4  inches  to  6  inches  high,  and  drooping  gracefully. 
The  flower  is  surpassingly  lovely,  and  it  comes  into  bloom  with  the 
Snowdrop,  Hepatica,  and  spring  flowers.  A  moist  peaty  soil,  with 
which  has  been  mingled  a  good  deal  of  sand,  appears  to  suit  the  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet  as  well  as  any.  Shady  spots  are  generally  recommended 
for  its  culture,  but  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  positions  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  doing  well.  In  some  localities  it  appears 
difficult  of  cultivation,  mainly  from  the  unsuitability  of  the  soil ;  in 
others  just  the  opposite  results — it  flourishes  with  all  the  vigour  of  a 
native  plant.  In  the  midland  districts,  where  there  is  more  humidity 
pervading  the  atmosphere  than  in  the  south,  it  scarcely  fails  to  do 
well.  In  addition  to  the  imported  species,  which  bears  rosy  .purple 
or  lilac  flowers,  there  are  also  varieties  of  it,  such  as  Album,  white  ; 
Purpureum,  purple ;  and  Roseum,  rosy.  These  have  been  selected, 
because  showing  a  certain  distinctness  of  colour,  and  have  been 
found  to  retain  it  when  in  cultivation.  There  is  a  distinct  large- 
flowering  type  of  the  original  species,  known  as  Major,  in  which  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  both  larger  than  is  usually  seen.  The 
purple-flowering  varieties  have  the  green  leaves  handsomely 
marked  with  reddish-brown,  and  when  at  their  best  are  more  attrac- 
tive than  those  of  some  handsome-foliaged  plants  that  are  sold  at  a 
high  price.  The  white-flowering  variety  has  the  leaves  blotched 
with  a  kind  of  whitey-brown  colour.  There  is  also  au  American 
species,  named  E.  americanum,  which  bears  yellow  flowers,  and 
blooms  a  little  later  in  the  season.  A  variety  of  this  is  also  obtain- 
able, having  brown  spots  at  the'  base  of  the  flowers.  It  is  recom. 
mended  that  every  third  or  fourth  year  the  bulbs  be  lifted,  separated, 
and  replanted.  ,  Quo. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


RananCTilus  CortUSSefolins  .—This  fine  plant,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
bloomed  beautifully  here  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  requires  a  shady,  sheltered  nook,  and  thrives  well  in  peaty  loam.  In 
the  second  supplement  to  "  Loudon's  Encyclop:Odia  of  Plants,"  it  is  said  to  be 
the  hantlsomest  of  all  the  Crowfoots.  It  is  certainly  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  species,  which  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.— J.  Whit- 
TiKEB,  Jilorlei/,  Derby. 

Diantlms  barbatus  atropurDureus.— This  is  a  Ion?  name  for  a  form  of 
our  old  aquaintauce  the  Sweet- William  ;  but  it  botanically  expresses  the  colour 
and  the  foUajre  of  a  variety  that  is  *^rown  in  West  Middlesex.  Its  merit  is  the 
character  of"  its  fohage,  which  is  very  large  and  robust,  and  is  of  a  deep 
coppery  hue,  almost  as  efifective  in  a  mass  as  Dell's  Crimson  Beet;  the  bloom 
is  of  a  crimson  red  colour,  but  the  quality  is  indifferent.  As  a  winter  decorative 
plant  it  would  prove  most  useful,  as  its  peculiar  hue  is  most  predominant  from 
the  end  of  September  until  the  end  of  March,  and  it  would  be  effective  a  month 
later  if  the  young  shoots  were  pinched  out. — A.  D. 

Crocus  Enemies. — The  Crocus  destroyers  which  your  correspondent  Mr. 
Newman  says  have  been  so  troublesome  to  him,  and  which  he  cannot  discover, 
are  the  common  house  sparrows,  which  have  cut  off  numbers  of  mine  just  in 
the  manner  he  describes  ;  and  if  he  watches  in  the  morning  or  at  any  time  when 
the  sun  i^  shining,  he  will  see  these  mischievous  little  torments  at  work.  He 
will  also  observe  that  they  do  not  eat  or  seem  to  make  '.\ny  use  of  the  blooms, 
but  as  soon  as  one  is  cut  off  will  go  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  Numbers  of  my 
Crocuses  are  spoiled  in  this  way  every  year,  particularly  the  yellow  ones.— ' 
A.  H.,  Upper  Norwood, 
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JEAN    DB    LA    QUINTINIE. 

BY  NOEL  HUMrHREYS. 

Jean  be  la  Quintinie,  Director-General  of  Gardens  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lioroes  and 
worthies  of  French  horticulture,  was  an  accomi)Iishcd  scholar, 
and  of  gentle  birth.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  con- 
temporaries, of  all  classes ;  and  Perrault,  in  his  magniticent 
work  entitled  "  Hommes  illustres  qui  ont  paru  en  France  pen- 
dant ce  siecle,"  places  La  Quintinie  among  the  number.  In 
that  magnificent  work,  illusti-ated  by  a  series  of  portraits  which 
are  masterpieces  of  the  engraver's  art  of  the  period,  that  of 
this  eminent  gardener  holds  a  conspicuous  place  by  the  side  of 
the  Kaoines,  Corneilles,  and  Tureunes  of  the  "  grand  siecle." 

Jeande  la  Quintinie  was  born  at  Chabanuais,  iu  the  district 
of  Angoumois,  where  his  paternal  home  is  still  pointed  out  to 
visitors  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  monumouts  of  the  place. 
He  was  sent  to  Poictiers  to  be  educated,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  i'//r.s- ^V/zv-s,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence  ;  which 
last  he  studied  as  the  basis  of  the  profession  which  had  been 
selected  for  him  l)y  his  parents,  notwithstanding  his  strong 
predilections  for  horticultural  and  agricultural  pursuits.  On 
proceeding  to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  commencing  his  legal  career 
at  the  bar,  he  at  once  received  his  diploma  as  an  advocate. 
Being  gifted  by  nature  with  an  agreeable  and  ready  flow  of 
eloquence,  he  was  at  once  successful,  and  but  for  a  series  of 
fortuitous  circumstances,  he  might  have  continued  to  waste 
his  powers  in  the  barren  victories  and  fracassei-ie.i  of  litigation. 
Having,  however,  abandoned  the  active  prosecution  of  that 
career  tor  a  time,  in  order  to  accept  a  lucrative  and  advan- 
tageous appointment  as  private  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  M. 
Tamboneau,  president  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes,  events  so 
moulded  the  direction  of  his  career  that  he  never  seriously 
resumed  his  legal  pursuits.  The  appointment  led  to  a  pro- 
longed tour  in  Italy  with  his  pupil,  during  which  his  original 
taste  for  gardening  and  horticulture  became  more  actively 
developed.  Even  while  Ijusy  with  the  dry  drudgery  of  the  law, 
lie  had  found  time  to  read  all  the  ancient  authors  who  had 
treated  of  gardening  or  agriculture — Virgil,  Varro,  Oofiimella, 
and  others ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  Italian  tour  with  his 
young  pupil,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  indulging  his  taste 
in  that  direction,  by  visiting  the  magnificent  villas  and 
gardens  of  every  kind  m  that  country,  and  especially 
studying  the  Italian  methods  of  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees.  During  this  journey  his  observations  led  him  to 
form  many  theories  which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  practice 
with  eminent  success.  His  first  actual  experiments  were  carried 
forward  in  the  gardens  attached  to  the  new  residence  of  his 
patron,  M.  Tamboneau.  This  mansion,  or  hotel,  as  the  French 
prefer  to  call  such  an  abode,  was  erected  in  1641,  on  ground 
purchased  from  the  University  of  Paris,  and  was  the  first 
house  of  the  present  Rue  de  I'Universite.  The  gardens  which 
then  sun-ounded  it  were  of  considerable  extent,  and  their 
entire  management  was  entrusted  to  the  tutor  of  the  younger 
Tamboneau.  La  Quintinie,  profiting  by  this  opportunity,  not 
only  estal)lished  a  noble  fruit  and  flower  garden  for  his  patron, 
but  also  found  time  in  the  midst  of  the  classical  and  legal 
studies  necessitated  by  the  education  of  his  pupil,  to  carry 
out  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  which  he  had  long 
meditated.  His  theories  concerning  root  pruning,  on  the 
transplantation  of  trees,  and  branch  pruning  were  much 
in  advance  of  his  day,  and  were  so  severe  in  some  cases,  that 
contemporaries,  jealous  of  his  great  success,  called  him  the 
mutilator  instead  of  the  cultivator  of  trees. 

He  was,  however,  in  no  way  offended  by  their  incredulity ; 
and  instead  of  resenting  it,  sought  rather  to  inspire  them  with 
hisown  love  of  knowledge,  and  his  experimental  methods  of 
arriving  at  it,  in  order  that  they  might  prove  for  themselves 
the  value  or  worthlessness  of  his  theories.  He  had  no  secrets 
from  true  lovers  of  horticulture.  All  the  most  cherished 
results  of  his  ingenious  hypotheses  and  endless  experiments 
being  freely  conmiunicated :  for  he  placed  the  progress, 
spread,  and  general  practice  of  his  favourite  art  far  above  any 
private  gain  he  might  have  secured  by  keeping  his  discoveries 
to  himself.  Animated  by  such  views,  he  established  an  active 
correspondence  with  horticulturists  in  every  part  of  Europe 


where  gardens  were  cultivated,  and  travelled  through  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  England  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  methods  of  culture  pursued  in  those 
co\mtries.  The  King  of  England  (James  II.)  made  him 
tempting  offers  with  the  view  of  retaining  liis  services,  and 
))ressed  him  to  accept  a  suitable  appointment ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  his  own  country  ])re vailed,  and  he  returned  to  Prance, 
but  not  till  he  had  established  many  valuable  and  lasting  friend- 
ships ;  and  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  correspond 
with  many  English  nolilomcn  and  scientiflc  men.  It  is  stated  by 
his  French  biograjihers  that  those  letters  were  collected  and 
published;  but  as  no  trace  of  such  a  publication  can  be  found, 
the  assertion  is  possil)ly  a  mere  conjecture.  Only  one  letter 
of  La  Quintinie's  to  an  English  correspondent  is  now  in  existence, 
and  that  one  has  never  been  published.  It  is  to  be  found 
among  the  records  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Oldenbourg,  then  Secretary.  The  Fi-ench  biographers 
were  equally  wrong  in  denying  the  translation  of  La  Quintinie's 
works  into  English  liy  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn ;  stating 
that  the  work  on  gardening  translated  liy  Evelyn  was  not 
that  of  La  Quintinie,  but  of  another  and  vei-y  inferior  French 
author  on  horticulture.  The  answer  to  this  groundless 
assertion  is,  that  there  is  now  in  the  oflice  of  The  Garden  a 
copy  of  Evelyn's  translation  of  La  Quintinie,  which  was 
puljlished  very  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  original 
work. 

La  Quintinie  was  received  on  terms  of  equality  by  the 
highest  nobles  of  France ;  his  conversation  upon  all  subjects 
connected  with  science  and  literature  being  highly  appreciated. 
The  celebrated  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
gardener  and  agriculturist  as  well  as  a  great  soldier,  delighted 
in  his  companionship,  as  did  many  other  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  of  various  ranks  and  professions.  "When  his  fame  as  a 
scientiflc  horticulturist  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  Louis  XIV., 
he  was  sent  for  to  Versailles,  to  direct  the  preparation  of  sites 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  by  such 
an  addition  render  complete  the  great  series  of  ornamental 
woods  and  jileasure-gardens  planned  and  carried  into  execution 
by  Le  Notre,  who  had  so  triumphantly  succeeded  in  blending  art 
with  nature,  architecture  with  foliage,  sculpture  with  flowers. 
The  king  told  him,  on  his  arrival,  that  he'  had  then  Ijecome 
most  anxious  "  to  add  the  useful  to  the  beautiful,"  declaring 
that  no  other  than  ]\Ionsieur  de  la  Quintinie  should  assist 
him  in  that  agreeable  task. 

The  site  of  the  old  Jardin  Potager  which  had  existed  since 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  was  found  to  be  far  too  small  for  the 
existing  requirements,  and  was  moreover  objectionable  both  on 
the  score  of  aspect  and  the  natural  sterility  of  its  soil ;  it  was, 
indeed,  found  to  be  so  entirely  unsuitable  that  some  proposed 
to  have  the  royal  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  established  at 
St  Cloud.  But  this  proposition  was  overruled  by  La  Quin- 
tinie, who  strongly  urged  the  king  not  to  allow  the  most 
magnificent  palace  in  the  world  to  remain  without  gardens 
on  the  spot  capable  of  furnishing  the  royal  table  with  all 
the  requisite  luxuries  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  ;  and  this 
view  eventually  received  the  royal  sanction.  The  creation  of 
extensive  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  at  Versailles  being  thus 
determined  upon.  La  Quintinie  was  not  long  in  fixing  upon  a 
suitable  situation,  and  the  position  he  selected  possessed  far 
better  soil  than  any  other  site  in  tolerably  close  proximity  to 
the  palace,  while  the  aspect  was  almost  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

His  excellent  plans  were,  however,  frustrated,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  change  his  intentions  entirely,  in  consequence  of 
a  mere  Court  caprice.  He  and  his  plans,  and  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  new  gardens  were  frequently  the  subject 
of  conversation  among  the  courtiers  who  more  immediately 
surrounded  the  King  ;  and  one  day  a  brilliant  coiihji',  return- 
ing from  a  day's  hunting  in  the  forest,  halted  for  a  short 
sjmce  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground,  at  some  distance  from 
the  grand  new  palace,  when  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  hunting 
party,  struck  with  the  pleasant  prospect,  declared  that  the 
spot  on  which  they  were  assemljlcd  was  the  very  one  upon 
which  ce  chrr  Be  la  Quintinie  ought  to  establish  his  projected 
gardens ;  and  the  lady  in  question  being  beautiful  and.  conse- 
quently, popular,  her  views  concerning  the  matter  in  question 
•  were  very  generally  supported,  and  met  with  Roj-al  approba- 
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tion.  The  result  was  that  some  thirty  acres  of  about  the 
worst  laud  conceivable  had  to  be  accepted  by  La  Quiu- 
tinie  in  lien  of  the  site  he  had  himself  selected  ;  yet,  in  order 
to  show  what  science  could  effect  under  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  he  at  once  commenced  the  arduous 
task,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  with  smiling  acquiescence,  though 
he  afterwards  confessed,  in  considerable  detail,  and  with  some 


to  form  the  basi.s  of  an  entirely  artificial  super-soil  created  with 
vast  cost  and  ingenuity  by  the  gardener.  The  end  of  the  busi- 
ness was,  that  a  fine  garden  was  estaljlished  ;  but,  at  a  cost  of 
1,800,000  francs,  while,  on  the  site  originally  selected,  the  neces- 
sary outlay  would  not,  according  to  La  Quintinie,  have  been 
more  than  one-sixth  of  that  sum,  namely,  under  300,000. 
In  this  undertaking,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  as  great 


JEAN     DE     LA     QUINTINIE. 


humour,  the  almost  impossible  character  of  the  task  that  had 
been  thrust  upon  him.  The  soil,  he  said,  was  of  that  peculiar 
nature  that,  during  summer,  it  condensed  itself  into  hard 
masses,  separated  by  innumerable  arid  cracks,  while  in  winter  it 
dissolved  itself  into  a  thick,  sloppy  soupe.  It  was,  in  .short,  a 
soil  that  could  neither  be  enriched  nor  improved,  but  had  simply 


an  extent  of  wall  as  possilile  for  Peaches,  Apricots,  Pears, 
Pigs,  Grapes,  and  choice  Plums,  he  first  enclosed  a  space  of 
12  acres  with  a  fine  high  wall ;  sun-ounding  it  with  eight 
walled  enclosures  of  about  one  acre  each.  But  with  all  this 
luxury  of  wall,  it  was  only  his  very  choicest  fruits  that  were 
trained;  not  even  the  Pigs  were  treated  to  this  luxury,  except 
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one  or  two  of  the  more  tender  kinds,  though  the  Fig  was  the 
favourite  fruit  of  the  King.  On  these  matters  that  great 
personage  himself,  who  said,  " /V/di  c'l'nl  iiiui,"  delighted  to 
talk,  and  would  often  slip  away  from  wearying  diseussions  on 
matters  of  State  with  Colbert  or  Turenne,  to  have  a  pleasant 
chat  with  his  learned  gai'dencr,  in  whoso  favour  and  interest 
he  created  a  uew  official  api)oiutraent — that  of  Director-General 
of  .all  the  royal  fruit  gardens.  The  hours  spent  with  La 
Quintinie  in  discussing  the  best  methods  of  growing  Peaches 
and  Figs  in  the  highest  perfection  were  said  to  be  the 
pleasantest  moments  of  the  royal  leisure. 

The  fruit  then  served  at  the  regal  banquets  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  finest  in  Europe;  and  instead  of  furnishing 
forth  useless  quantities  as  formerly,  when  vast  jiyramids  of 
Melons,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Grapes  were  heaped  upon^  the 
royal  tables  with  barbaric  profusion,  only  small  and  delicate 
baskets,  furnished  with  the  very  choicest  specimens,  were  to 
be  seen — the  honour  to  the  gardener  consisting  in  the  simple 
fact  that  the  baskets  invariably  went  back  to  him  empty.  It 
■is  one  of  the  honours  of  La  Quintinie  that  Moliere,  in  one 
of  his  plays,  has  alluded  to  the  magnilicenco  of  his  Melons. 
The  King  caused  a  spacious  and  comfortable  house  to  be  built 
expressly  for  his  distinguished  gardener,  and  when  he  died  (in 
1090)  sent  for  his  widow,  and  kindly  taking  her  hand,  said, 
"  MaJaine,  nous  venons  tons  Ics  tlni:f  de  faire  niie  peiie  que 
iious  UP  iwui-riiins  jamais  repan'i:"  In  addition  to  the  giirdcns 
of  Versailles,  La  Quintinie  est.ablished  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table gardens  of  Chantilly,  for  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  those  of 
Rambouillot,  for  the  Dakc  of  Montpensier ;  those  of  St.  Ouen, 
forM.de  Boisfranc;  those  of  the  Chateau  de  Sceau,  for  the 
great  Colbert ;  and  those  of  Vaux,  for  the  minister  Fouipiet. 

His  manuscripts  were  collected  by  his  only  surviving  son, 
M.  I'Abbe  de  la  Quintinie,  and  published  in  a  handsome  volume 
soon  after  his  death  in  1696.  It  formed  at  the  time  an  in- 
valuable and  complete  code  of  all  that  was  then  known  of  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  horticulture,  and  was  translated 
into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  original  portions 
of  the  work  are  highly  valuable  and  instructive  even  at  the 
present  day;  but  some  years  after  its  first  publication  it 
became  the  prey  of  greedy  booksellers,  who,  in  order  to 
increase  its  bulk  and  price  by  swelling  it  into  two  volumes, 
added  a  mass  of  nearly  worthless  matter  which  La  Quintinie 
would  never  have  acknowledged,  and  which  was  in  fact  quite 
unworthy  of  him. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  original  work  the  culture  of 
Oranges  is  carefully  treated  of,  and  the  author  asserts  that, 
with  the  apphcatiou  of  the  proper  principles,  success  is  much 
easier  than  is  generally  conceived.  It  is  a  chapter  well  worthy 
of  study  at  the  present  time  by  would-be  Orange- growers. 
Some  of  his  paragraphs  upon  the  useless  multiplication  of 
named  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  then  in  general  use 
are  somewhat  humorous,  especially  one  concerning  new  kinds 
of  Pears,  of  which  he  gives  a  long  list,  which  he  says  are  all 
very  inferior  to  the  old  kinds,  adding  a  second  list  of  vaunted 
new  sorts  which  he  saj-s  are  "  so  execrable  that  he  implores  his 
friends  not  to  attempt  to  grow  them."  His  list  of  the  best 
Peaches  then  known  is  very  copious,  and  he  places  above  all, 
for  exquisite  texture  and  high  flavour,  hi  petite  Violeite  Ildtive. 

Santeul  composed  a  Latin  poem ,  entitled '■■  Pomona,"  in  honour 
of  La  Quintinie,  inwhich  are  many  lines  that  might  vie  in  metre 
and  poetic  eloquence  with  the  very  best  of  modern  Latin  verse 
making ;  and  Perrault,  a  member  of  the  famous  Academic,  one 
of  the  "  immortal  forty,"  has  left  a  French  Idyll  inspired  by 
the  great  horticulturist  which  is  very  far  from  being  without 
merit.  The  opening  and  the  close  of  this  little  poem  hi  honour 
of  gardeners  and  gardening  may  be  thus  rendered  in  English, 
in  which  form,  however,  much  of  the  terse  neatness  of  the 
original  has  necessarily  evaporated. 

While  some  sing  our  warriors,  with  vaunting  elation. 
Whose  reigu  is  death's  reign,  aud  fairt>avth's  desolation- 
Grant  me  Muses  !  mid  scenes  of  the  soil's  rich  increase 
To  sing  of  the  Hero  of  gardens, — and  peace. 


With  the  heaven-giveu  light  that  shone  down  at  thy  birth, 
Thou  hast  sought  to  enrich  and  embellish  the  earth, 
Aud  at  hist,  by  thy  learned  and  elegant  pen, 
Hast  transmitted  thy  art  to  new  races  of  men. 


PUBLIC    GARDENS. 

OUR  NATIONAL  HERBARIUM. 
Will  you,  by  giving  to  the  public  tlio  accompanying  rejected 
letter,  permit  me  to  secure  through  your  pages  an  act  of 
justice  which  has  been  denied  me  by  one  of  your  con- 
temporaries y  To  make  the  letter  intelligible  I  must  give  a  short 
historical  preface. 

I  had  occasion  to  correct  some  errors  in  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Hooker  judjlished  in  Nature.  My  letter  was  written  on 
the  2nd  of  December  last.  Its  publication  was  delayed  a 
week,  and  when  it  appeai'ed  there  was  appended  to  it  a  reply 
by  Dr.  Hooker,  dated  the  3rd  of  December,  showing  that  my 
manuscript  had  been  at  once  sent  to  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  dealt 
with.  This  reply  contained  statements  which  a  careless 
reader  might  suppose  went  to  show  that  I  was  mistaken.  I 
set  the  matter  right  in  a  reply  I  wrote  on  the  16th  of  December, 
the  proof  of  which,  besides  being  sent  to  me,  was  sent  to  one 
whose  adverse  criticism  induced  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  the 
editor  of  Nohire,  to  refuse  its  publication.  I  protested  again.st 
this,  and  .showed  how  erroneous  the  criticism  was ;  this 
remonstrance  compelled  Mr.  Lockyer  to  give  up  the  criticism 
as  a  ground  for  refusing  me  justice,  and  to  assume  to  himself 
the  I'esponsibility  for  thus  acting.  The  reasons  he  then  gave 
showed  a  complete  misapprehension  on  his  part  of  the  matters 
in  dispute;  but  the  last  and  strongest  cf  them  was  of  a  kind 
that  1  can  only  venture  to  put  before  your  readers  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Lockj'er  himself  :  "  I  cannot  lend  myself  to  appear  to 
question  the  truth  of  a  statement  made  by  a  man  of  science  of 
Dr.  Hooker's  eminence. "  This  was  of  course  final.  I  had  not 
attained  to  sufficient  eminence  in  science  to  secure  me  from 
error ;  my  statements  are  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Hooker  in 
the  pages  of  Nature;  and  I  ought  to  have  nothing  to  complain 
of. 

Every  week  the  printed  letters  in  Nature  are  prefixed  by  the 
statement,  "  the  editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible 
for  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents ;  "  and  in 
his  letters  to  me  he  claims  for  himself  "  fairness  and  plain- 
dealing."  Nevertheless,  while  rejecting  my  courteously 
worded  letter  (the  proof  of  which  I  enclose)  he  has,  in  recent 
numbers  of  his  periodical,  permitted  two  of  his  correspondents 
to  make  offensive  mis-statements  affecting  the  botanical 
department  of  the  British  Jluscum,  which  of  course  remain 
unquestioned  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

British  Miiseumj  March  17.  Wjt.  Carkutiiebs. 

The  following  is  the  rejected  letter  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Carruthers  : — • 

To  THE  Editor  or  "  N.vrUKE." 

Dr.  Hooker  is  mistaken  when  he  says*  I  implied  that  he  suggested 
the  supplying  the  British  Museum  with  "  worthless  duplicates"  from 
Kew.  These  words  aro  plainly  my  own  estimate  of  the  materials 
which,  in  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Hooker,  are  intended  to  constitute  the 
London  Hei-b.arium ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  duplicates  wonld  bo 
worthless  to  the  Kew  collection,  else  they  would  not  be  parted  with, 
and  they  would  also  be  worthless  for  any  uses  in  scientilio  botany 
when  forming  the  ouly  materials  of  a  herbarium  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  Kensington.  Anyone  wanting  information, 
whether  "  geologist,  botanist,  amateur,  or  other  resident  in  London," 
must  have  parted  with  his  senses  if  he  stopped  at  Kensington  to  con- 
sult the  rejectamenta  of  Kew,  placed  by  a  subordinate  as  easily  aa 
"putting  books  on  a  shelf,"  retailing  all  the  original  errors  in 
naming,  and  without  any  provision  to  prevent  the  continual  increase 
of  such  errors  necessarily  resulting  from  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  did  not  continue  his  journey  five  miles  farther 
to  the  "  great  scientiiio  working  herbarium  to  which  all  botanists 
should  come." 

Dr.  Hooker  is  equally  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  state  that  none 
of  the  collections  distributed  at  Kew  have  been  sent  to  the  British 
Museum.  I  delinitely  spoke  of  the  "  collections  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Government ;  "  and  my  statement  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  only  set  of  plants  received  here  from  Kew  since  1S53, 
wheu  it  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  the  British  Museum  (excluding,  of 
course,  the  "  Erebus"  plants,  the  distribution  of  which  began  in 
18t5,  and  private  collections  which  have  been  purchased  from  their 
owners)  is  the  very  valuable  series  of  Hooker  and  Thomson's  Indian 
plants,  amounting  to  6,966  species,  which  were  presented  in  the 
names  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  for  which  they  were  thanked 

»  Natm-e,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  103 ;  Dec.  12, 1S72. 
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as  the  different  instalments  were  delivered.  Dr.  Hooker's  complaint 
at  not  receiving  duplicates  in  return  for  this  gift  has  some  founda- 
tion, but  it  is  strange  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time 
he  has  ever  expressed  a  wish  to  have  any  of  our  duplicates.  My 
assertion,  aud  my  complaint  too,  is,  that  of  the  collections  of  plants 
made  at  the  national  expense,  and  distributed  from  Kew,  not  a 
single  set  has  been  sent  to  the  National  Herbarium,  though  sets 
of  all  of  them  should  have  come  here  not  as  a  gift,  like  the  plants 
of  Hooker  and  Thomson,  but  as  a  right. 

I  have  again  read  over  the  official  report  of  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  for 
1S53,  and  am  satisfied  that  the  use  I  made  of  the  extract  is  justified. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  find  no  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
work  of  the  Garden  had  been  carried  on  ever  since  Sir  Wm.  Hooker 
became  director  by  means  of  his  own  private  herbarium,  nor  any  of 
the  qualifications  as  to  time,  &c.,  given  in  Dr.  Hooker's  letter.  It  is 
a  remarkable  corroboration  of  my  view  of  the  case  that,  when  Sir 
Wra.  Hooker  himself  first  offered  his  herbarium  aud  library  to 
Government,  the  then  First  Commissioner  of  Work.^i  refused  the 
offer,  on  the  specific  ground  '*  that  the  application  of  a  Hortus  Siccus 
and  library  to  the  naming  of  the  new  ))lants  received  at  Ivew  had 
been  effectually  and  satisfactorily  performed  through  the  Botanical 
Department  and  Library  of  the  British  Museum." 

■The  statement  made  by  Dr.  Hooker  that  a  large  Herbarium  was  in 
constant  use  at  Kew  in  the  time  of  the  Aitons,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
Sir  Wm.  Hooker's  repeated  declarations  as  I  read  them,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  documentary  evidence  I  published  in  your  last  issue,  as 
well  as  to  reliable  information  which  I  possess  regardiug  the  state  of 
Kew  at  the  time  referred  to,  if  persisted  in,  should  be  substantiated 
by  evidence. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  been  drawn  into  this  correspondence,  and 
will,  if  necessai'y ,  continue  it,  only  from  a  sense  of  my  duty  as  Keeper 
of  the  National  Herbarium  here.  Wm.  CAimuTiiEiis. 

British  Mvseitm,  Dec.  16. 


WORK   FOE  THE    WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

Conservatories, — Indoor  plants,  though  backward  this  spring, 
on  account  of  want  of  sunshine,  are,  nevertheless,  now  starting  freely 
into  growth,  and  must,  therefore,  be  encouraged.  Deciduous  shrubs 
and  climbers  still  uupruued  must  now  receive  that  attention,  in  order 
to  prevent  unshapely  growth  ;  and  all  evergreen  shrulis  may  yet  bo 
safely  pruned,  and,  if  necessary,  ti-ansplanted  or  repotted.  Stake 
plants  in  pots  as  requisite,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  to  use  as  few 
for  that  purpose  as  possible.  As  the  young  shoots  lengthen,  they 
should  bo  tied  out  at  once  to  the  principal  supports.  In  repotting 
carefully  disentangle  the  outside  roots,  for  plants  shifted  in  a  pot. 
bound  condition  never  succeed  satisfactorily.  Good  substantial  loam, 
skimmed  off  the  surface  of  a  rich  pasture,  and  stacked  for  twelve 
months  previous  to  use,  with  alternate  layers  of  manure,  forms  an 
excellent  compost  for  most  plants.  Wash  all  sashes  requiring  that 
attention,  paint  any  ratters  or  other  wood  or  iron  work  that  seems  to 
need  a  coat  of  paint,  and  scrub  off  any  conferva)  or  green  alime  that 
may  collect  on  the  stages.  No  dirty  pots,  too,  should  be  used  in 
potting,  and  the  pots  in  which  plants  not  to  be  shifted  this  spring 
are  growing,  should  also  be  well  washed,  and  the  surface  soil  cleaned, 
and,  if  necessary,  a  fresh  dressing  applied.  Newly -potted  plants 
should  be  kept  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  house  for  a  time,  and 
excluded  from  cold  draughts,  but  to  jilants  in  active  growth  plentj' 
of  air  should  be  admitted,  and  abundance  of  water  given.  Main, 
tain  the  gaiety  of  conservatories  and  other  show  houses  by  means  of 
Hoteias,  Spiraaas,  various  sorts  of  Prunuses,  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Ehodo- 
dendrons,  Weigelas,  and  Roses,  brought  from  forcing  houses.  Keep 
up  a  good  succession  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  Crocuses, 
aud  for  late  bloom  remove  some  of  the  latest  of  these  to  a  cool  house 
or  pit,  with  a  north  aspect.  Introduce  Mignonette  from  frames,  and, 
if  necessary,  sow  a  fresh  supply  in  pots  for  summer  blooming. 
Ehodanthes  are  charming  plants,  both  for  summer  and  autumn  deco- 
ration ;  therefore  sow  some  at  once  in  4  and  6-inch  pots,  or  in  pans, 
and,  when  ready,  prick  the  young  plants  out  into  pots,  keeping  them 
near  the  light,  and  pinching  them  at  the  third  joint. 

Forcing  Houses. — These  when  not  wanted  for  flower  forcing 
may  be  usefully  employed  for  Cucumber  growing.  At  present, 
however,  keep  them  supplied  with  successions  of  Lilacs,  Spirosas, 
Deutzias,  and  similar  plants.  Cuttings  of  Coleus  struck  early  should 
be  potted  as  they  require  it,  pinched  at  the  third  joint,  and  the 
plants  should  be  kept  near  the  ligEt.  Iresines  form  attractive 
summer  objects  in  conservatories,  therefore  treat  them  like  Coleuses. 
The  general  stock  of  Begonias  should  now  be  potted  and  started  into 
growth.  Caladiums  started  in  small  pots  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  ones  before  their  roots  become  entangled.     Continue  to  force 


Lily  of  the  Valley,  place  the  plants  that  have  been  forced  under  the 
stages  of  the  greenhouse  for  a  time,  and  after  that  plant  them  out, 
where,  if  they  are  well  cared  for,  they  will  in  two  years  make  good 
plants  for  forcing  again.  Some  plants  of  Lilium  auratum  should  be 
introduced  to  this  house  for  blooming  in  May.  In  making  up  baskets 
for  susjiending  in  the  conservatory  keep  them  in  the  forcing  house 
until  they  are  in  active  growth,  when  they  maybe  gradually  hardened 
off,  so  as  to  withstand  the  cooler  temperature  to  which  they  are  to  be 
subjected.  Bring  on  plants  of  Dendrobiuni  nobile  where  an  early 
bloom  is  required,  aud  place  those  for  late  use  in  the  greenhouse. 
Keep  up  a  young  aud  healthy  stock  of  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Petunias, 
Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Hcbecliniums,  Callas,  Schizanthuses,  and  other 
plants  for  early  bloomiug  ;  those  treated  more  hardily  flower  later. 

Stoves. — Young  and  tender  growth  must  now  be  protected  from 
bright  sunshine,  especially  when  the  leaves  are  damp.  Put  a  few 
neat  stakes  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  earliest  started  Caladiums  to 
keep  them  from  getting  broken.  Keep  the  young  stock  of  Palms, 
Cycads,  Dracasnas,  Ixoras,  Crotons,  Pavettas,  &c.,  in  a  warm  moist 
temperature  ;  and,  if  a  brisk  bottom  heat  can  be  given  them,  so 
mnch  the  better,  as  in  that  case  the  plants  start  more  freely  into 
growth,  and  develope  their  foliage  in  greater  ])erfection  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  Kepot  the  stock  of  Alocasias.  Plants  belong, 
ing  to  the  macrorhiza  section  of  that  genus  like  a  good  substantial 
loamy  compost ;  whereas  those  belonging  to  metallica  delight  in 
an  open  turfy  soil.  They  like  plenty  of  water,  both  at  the  I'oot  and 
in  the  atmosphere  ;  indeed,  A.  metallica  and  Marantas  would 
thrive  set  on  inverted  pots  in  an  aquarium — i.e.,  if  the  bases  of  the 
pots  were  just  above  the  water.  Cyanophjdlums,  Sphajrogynes, 
and  Medinillas  also  enjoy  a  similar  position,  and  the  large  and 
magnificent  foliage  they  produce  under  such  circumstances  amply 
repays  any  attention  they  may  receive  in  that  way.  Put  some 
Tradescantias  of  the  discolor  section  in  4  and  6-inch  pots,  and  keeij 
them  for  a  time  in  a  brisk  moist  temperature,  when  they  will  make 
excellent  flowering  plants.  Start  Clerodendrons  of  the  fallax 
fragran«,  and  Ka^mpferi  section,  and  give  the  climbing  ones  plenty  of 
string  to  support  their  growing  shoots.  As  soon  as  Criuums  have 
done  flowering,  repot  them  in  a  good  substantial  loam  mixed  with 
some  well-decomposed  manure.  They  may  be  bloomed  in  the 
same  pot  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession  if  the  specimens 
are  large  ;  but,  in  that  case,  manure  water  must  be  given  them. 
Centradenias  make  useful  winter  plants,  if  propagated  from  cuttings 
now,  aud  well  attended  to  during  the  summer.  Keep  Brexias  free 
from  scale,  and  Ixoras  from  mealy  bug.  Allamandas  must  now  be 
kept  in  active  growth,  A.  nobilis,grandiflora,  Hendersonii,  cathartica, 
Schottii,  and  Aubletii,  are  amongst  the  best.  Mocrgravia  dubia  is  a 
useful  plant ;  it  will  cover  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  grow  on  the  wooden 
rafters  on  the  north  side  of  a  stove,  or  make  a  nice  covering  for  the 
stumps  of  tree  Ferns ;  indeed  the  Marcgravia,  dwarf  climbing 
Ficuses,  iEschynauthuses,  and  similar  plants,  thrive  admirably  in  such 
situations.  Cut  back  plants  of  Scutellaria  Mcciniana,  and  pot  and 
start  them  into  growth.  Cissus  discolor,  a  plant  which  well  deserves 
every  encouragement,  enjoys  heat  and  moisture  when  growing,  and 
it  is  rather  partial  to  a  slightly  shaded  nook.  Cut  back  the  old  plant 
of  it  close  to  the  main  trunks  or  shoots,  and  induce  them  to  start 
afresh.  Divisions  of  the  cut-away  shoots  strike  freely,  and  form  nice 
little  plants  for  suspended  baskets,  or  for  pot  trellises.  Torenia 
asiatica,  various  sorts  of  ^sohynanthus,  Coccocypselum  discolor, 
Panicum  variegatum,  Hoyas,  Selaginellas,  some  Ferns,  and  Dracasnas 
for  centre-pieces  are  suitable  for  basket-work ;  but  if  a  little  extra 
shade  can  be  afforded,  many  other  plants,  such  as  the  beautifully, 
leaved  Philodendrou  Lindenii,  Pothos  argyrea,  different  kinds  of 
Cissus  and  Pitcher  plants,  may  be  effectively  employed  for  the  same 
purpose . 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  valuo  of  trenching  and  ridging  ground 
in  winter  has  been  made  fully  apparent  this  spring,  for  while  plots 
that  were  dug  only  have  been  hardly  workable,  the  ridged  ground 
crumbled  down  like  dust,  and,  indeed,  it  is  upon  such  ground  we 
depend  for  our  early  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c.  Sow 
a  little  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and  Skirret  in  lines  about  a  foot  apart  ; 
tho  first  or  second  week  of  next  month  is  the  general  time  for  sowing 
these ;  but  in  late  localities  they  should  be  sown  earlier.  Of  the 
three,  Scorzonera  is  the  greatest  favourite.  Sow  a  full  crop  of 
Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  sow  also  some  seeds  of 
Asparagus  in  lines  18  inches  apart  ;  hkewise  successional  crops  of 
Radishes,  and  occasionally  some  Lettuces,  both  Cabbage  and  Cos 
kinds.  Also  plant  out  winter-raised  or  protected  Lettuces  between 
Cauliflower  plants,  or  transplant  a  full  crop  over  Seakale  or  Horse, 
radish  plantations.  Finish  transplanting  Onions,  and,  if  not  already 
done,  sow  the  summer  crop  at  once.  Sow  Round  Spinach  between 
rows  of  Peas,  or,  in  some  other  places,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  ;  sow  also  some  of  the  New  Zealand  Spinach  in  heat  for 
a  summer  aud   early  autumn  crop ;   this  variety  often  affords  fine 
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succulent  leaves,  when  ordinary  Spinach  cannot  be  had.  Of  Carrots 
sow  a  full  crop  in  tlooply-trenchcd  ground,  which  sliould  get  a  good 
dressing  of  fresh  air-slacked  lime.  Sow  some  small  kinds  of  Turnip 
ill  lines  a  foot  apart,  or  in  bods  4  feet  wide  on  warm,  light  soil.  Earth 
lip  and  stick  IVas  as  tliey  advance  in  grovvtli  ;  any  ciposed  to  cutting 
winds  should  have  the  assistance  of  a  few  evergreen  branches  to 
break  its  force.  The  following  are  first-rate  sorts  for  sowing  about 
this  time,  viz.,  Champion  of  England,  Laxton'a  Prolific  and  Quality, 
Vcitch's  Perfection,  Di.'con's  Favourite,  M'Lean's  Best  of  All,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Wonderful,  Eairbeard's  Surprise,  Victoria  Marrow,  Knight's 
Tall  Marrow,  Britisli  Queen,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Tr.ansplant  Cab- 
bages as  required.  Lift,  divide,  and  transplant  pot  herbs,  and  sow 
in  a  frame  some  for  planting  out  in  May  or  Juno. 

NURSERIES. 

Outdoor  Department. — Now  that  the  sale  of  deciduous  trees  is 
all  but  over,  means  should  bo  taken  to  utilise  tho  ground  on  which 
they  stood.  Let  it  be  levelled  and  manured,  and  then  line  in  younger 
plants,  seedlings,  and  laj'ers  separated  from  last  year's  stools  ;  lines 
about  a  foot  apart  are  sufficient  for  tho  smaller  kinds.  The  plants  lifted 
between  the  end  of  October  and  now  are  commonly  sized,  and  the 
smallest  are  laid  in  thickly  in  niches  in  any  odd  corner  until  now, 
when  they  are  transplanted.  Conifers  and  other  evergreens  may  be 
transplanted  until  the  end  of  May.  The  layering  of  deciduous  trees 
should  now  be  performed  ;  last  year's  layers  having  been  separated, 
dressed,  and  transplanted,  the  ground  about  the  stools  should  be 
manured  and  dug,  and  shoots  formed  last  season  layered,  at  the  same 
time  cutting  their  points  back  to  about  6  or  10  inches  above  ground. 
Autumn  is  the  proper  season  for  layering  evergreens,  and  spring  for 
layering  deciduous  trees.  Of  the  latter  the  following  are  kinds  most 
commonly  propagated  in  this  way,  viz.,  Rheedia  monostachya,  Des- 
modium  peudulifolium,  Potentilla  fruticosa,  t'ydonia  japonica,  Rhus 
Cotinus,  Spirroas,  different  sorts  of  Berberis,  Cornuses,  deciduous 
Magnolias,  Philadelphus,  Deutzias,  Syringas,  Maples,  Xuts,  Planes, 
Brooms,  Limes,  Calycanthus,  Paradise  stocks,  Ghent  Azalea's,  and 
others.  Climbers  and  other  plants  in  pots  plunged  out  of  doors  are 
lifted,  the  protruding  roots  cut  away,  and  the  plants  staked,  potted, 
and  tied  neatly. 

MARKET   GARDENS. 

Now  that  bright  weather  has  set  in,  crops  which  have  hitherto 
been  somewhat  backward  are  beginning  to  start  into  active  growth. 
In  the  last  week  of  March  last  year,  good  Aspar.agus  was  cut  from 
the  open  field,  but  this  year  grower.s  do  not  expect  to  cut  any  before 
the  1st  of  May.  This  will  reduce  the  Asparagus  season  to  some  six 
or  seven  weeks'  duration,  whereas  it  usually  lasts  for  more  than  two 
months.  Sow  some  jVsparagus  seeds  in  lines  IS  inches  apart  in  the 
open  ground,  or  in  rows  between  Moss  Roses,  small  fruit  bushes,  or 
in  any  convenient  place  not  too  much  iu  the  shade.  The  end  of  April 
will  be  quite  early  enough  for  transplanting  last  year's  seedlings  ;  a 
good  plan  is  to  sow  a  field  of  Radishes  in  4--feet  wide  beds,  with  1-foot 
wide  alleys  between  them,  and  to  plant  the  Asparagus  roots  in  the 
alleys.  Beet-root  is  also  a  good  crop  to  sow  on  the  beds  instead  of 
Radishes.  Asparagus  ridges  should  now  be  earthed  up  as  speedily 
as  possible,  an  operation  about  three  weeks  later  this  season  than  it 
was  last  year.  Radishes,  according  to  demand  and  ground  at  con- 
venience, should  be  sown  either  on  unprotected  beds  or  with  the 
usual  covering  of  litter.  Radishes  were  plentiful  this  time  last 
year,  whereas  the  earliest  crop  this  year  will  take  a  short  time 
yet  before  it  is  fit  for  nse.  Sow  some  French  Beans  in 
rows  in  frames ;  steeping  the  seeds  some  hours  previously  to 
committing  them  to  the  soil  greatly  assists  their  early  vegetation. 
Sow  Parsley  along  with  Radishes  on  beds,  so  that  wlien  the  Radishes 
are  removed  the  Parsley  may  occupy  the  ground.  Sow  some  Seakalo 
seeds,  if  seedlings  are  preferred  to  root  cuttings ;  but  for  general 
purposes  the  latter  are  the  best,  for  they  produce  good  plants  in  one 
year,  whereas  seedlings  require  starving  the  first  year  and  growing 
the  second,  thus  occupying  a  period  of  two  years.  Seedlings  of 
Seakale  may  be  grown  into  large  plants  tho  first  year,  but  their 
tendeucy  to  "  run."  when  so  treated  renders  it  necessary  to  starve 
them  by  sowing  thickly  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  that  state 
during  the  first  year.  Transplant  Lettuces  on  every  available 
apace,  and  sow  some  seeds  of  the  white  Paris  Cos.  Sow  large 
patches  of  round  Spinach,  remove  for  market  what  is  usable  of  the 
winter  crop,  and  turn  up  the  ground  for  Beet  or  Carrots.  For  these 
root  crops  deeply-trenched  ground  is  best,  and,  if  already  rich 
enough,  do  not  manure  it  at  present,  for  manure  is  apt  to  produce 
forked  roots.  Onions  may  still  be  transplanted,  and  any  Potatoes 
yet  unplanted  should  be  committed  to  the  ground  at  once. 
Thoroughly  clean  the  surface  of  Mint  beds,  and  strew  some  soil 
from  the  intervening  alleys  over  them.  Mint  forcing  maybe  discon- 
tinued, for  a  supply  can  now  be  obtained  from  tho  open  ground  ; 
the  roots  used  in  forcing,  however,  may  be  transplanted   in  some 


damp,  shady  portion  of  the  ground,  and  in  two  years  they  will 
have  quite  recruited  their  vigour.  Cucumber  growing  must  now 
receive  attention.  Pits  which  ought  to  be  5  feet  wide  and  3  feet 
deep  should  be  dug  out  for  them  and  filled  with  litter ;  tho  frames 
and  soil  should  bo  got  ready,  and  the  plants  transplanted  when  the 
heat  has  acquired  the  proper  temperature. 


THE      H  O  USE  HOLD. 

OKRA. 

(hibiscus  esculextus.) 
This  West  Indian  annual  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  pods, 
whicli  in  a  green  state  may  be  used  in  soups  or  boiled  and 
served  like  Asparagus ;  it  is  considered  very  delicious,  and 
should  certainly  be  more  generally  tried  in  England.  The 
ripe  seeds  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  may 
be  raised  on  heat  in  February  or  March,  and  planted  out  iu 
.Jane,  or  sown  out  of  doors  in  May,  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot ; 
thin  or  plant  out  to  9  inches  apart,  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and 
earth  up  a  little  to  support  the  stems  ;  the  pods  should  be 
gathered  while  quite  young  and  tender.  Messrs.  Hooper, 
of  Coveut  Garden,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  rare 
and  novel  plants,  figure  it  in  their  catalogue.  So  far  as  we 
have  obsen-cd,  the  plant  rarely  comes  to  perfection  in  our 
houses,  and  the  climate  is  proljably  too  cool  for  its  development 


Hibiscus  esculentus. 


out-of-doors,  though  in  Sussex,  where  the  Capsicum  is  some- 
times ripened  on  warm  borders,  the  Okra  might  succeed.  In 
gardens  in  the  United  States  this  is  a  common  vegetable,  and 
is  liy  many  greatly  esteemed.  H.  R. 


Button-Hole  Bouquets. — Pew  seem  to  understand  the  differ, 
ence  between  a  button. hole  flower  and  a  button-hole  bouquet,  yet  it 
is  very  great.  The  button-hole  flower  should  be,  as  the  word 
signifies,  a  flower,  meaning  a  single  one  ;  whereas  a  bouquet  means 
a  number  of  flowers  arranged  together  according  to  taste.  Having, 
I  hope,  explained  clearly  the  difference  between  the  two,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  what  constitutes  a  nice  arrangement  for 
button-holes.  Flowers  selected  for  mounting  singly  should  be  very 
choice ;  in  fact,  whatever  flower  is  chosen  should  bo  a  specimen  in 
itself.  One  of  our  prettiest  coat  flowers  is  a  white  or  pink  Moss 
Rose ;  this  I  like  to  see  with  merely  a  leaf  belonging  to  itself 
behind,  and  not  Ferns,  as  one  constantly  sees  in  florists'  shops. 
Ferns,  to  my  mind,  are  better  suited  for  Orchids,  Gardenias,  &c., 
than  for  Roses.  An  Orchid  nicely  .arranged  in  the  centre  of  a 
frond  of  maidenhair  looks  well,  the  delicate  Fern  setting  off  the 
Orchid  to  perfection  ;  in  short  Ferns  of  this  class  are  better  suited  to 
go  with  indoor  than  with  outdoor  flowers.  Bouquets  generally 
consist  of  three  or  more  different  kinds  of  whatever  flowers  may  be 
in  season,  and  a  little  Fern  mixed  through  them.  A  little  bouquet 
before  me  is  composed  of  a  half  open  white  Camellia-bud,  sprays  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  a  few  pips  of  a  white  Hyacinth,  with  a  little 
Fern  mixed  through  the  whole.  A  great  fault  too  often  seen  in 
button-hole  bouquets  is  their  large  size  and  the  way  in  which  the 
flowers  seemed  packed,  as  it  were,  together ;  a  few  common  hardy 
ones,  if  lightly  placed,  look  often  far  better  than  tender  flowers  badly 
arranged. — A.  U.,  Up2^er  Norioood. 
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NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


At  the  Special  General  Meetiug  of  the  Ro^-al   Horticultural 

Society,  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Wednesday  last,  the  new  bye- 
laws,  framed  chiefly  for  the  jmrpose  of  enabling  the  Conncil  to  resign 
in  a  body,  were  confirmed  by  a  large  majority.  The  present  members 
of  Council  will  therefore  now  only  hold  office  until  a  new  Council  has 
been  elected  ;  and  we  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  special  meet- 
ing for  that  purpose,  on  Fridiiy  the  ith  of  April.  This  decision  was 
arrived  at  after  a  stormy  and  excited  meeting,  which  lasted  nearly 
three  hours. 

AsrAR.^GVs  was  cut  last  year  in  the  London  market  gardens 

in  the  last  week  in  March  ;  this  season  it  is  not  expected  to  be  fit 
for  cutting  before  the  beginning  of  May.  Of  March  Radishes,  too, 
we  have  none  ;  indeed,  April  will  be  well  advanced  before  the  first 
outdoor  crop  is  ready  for  use.  Winter  Spinach  has  been,  in  many 
places,  a  partial  failure,  and  that  sown  this  spring  has  as  yet  made 
small  progress.  The  season,  in  short,  ma)'  be  said  to  be  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month  later  this  year  than  usual. 

A  HATCH  of  Clematises  was  shown  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Xoble, 

of  Sunniugdale,  in  such  a  lovely  condition  as  to  fully  prove  their 
value  for  association  with  the  most  valued  of  earl^*  blooming  ]>lanrs 
for  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  They  were  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  and  have  been  in  flower  since  the  middle 
of  March. 

SuLPHVUET  of   calcium  dug   in  around  the  roots  of  Vines  is 

considered  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  destroying  Phylloxera.  This 
gives  rise  to  a  true  sulphuric  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  and  the  gentle  disengagement  of  carl>onic  acid.  It  serves 
also  equally  well  to  destroy  caterpillars  and  other  injurious  insects 
which  are  frequently  so  difficult  to  remove  from  vegetation. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  Worcester,  has  pre- 
sented, through  Dr.  Hooker,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty's  Works,  a  valuable  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Oaks,  for  the  Arboretum  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  The  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  Kew  as  to  this  collection  is  that,  when  arranged  and 
planted,  there  will  bo  no  liner  collection  of  such  things  in  this 
country. 

A  BosTONiAN  of  magnificent  possibilities  wishes  to  organise  a 

companj-  with  12,(X)0,000  dollars  capital,  to  inclose  a  tract  of  several 
square  miles  in  an  immense  glass  structure,  within  which  invalids 
may  make  their  permanent  abode,  having  a  tropical  climate,  with  its 
appropriate  fruits  and  foliage,  good  hotels,  picturesque  drives,  art 
galleries,  an  opera  house-and,  iu  short,  everything  that  people  in 
ill-health  could  possibly  wish  for. 

• The  competition  for  the  best  design  for  laying  out  the  new 

park  at  Lowestoft  has  resulted  in  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Clement  Williams,  of  Halifax,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  George 
W.  Usill,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Pcggs,  C.E.,  Westminster.  The  number 
of  designs  sent  in  was  twenty-seven. 

Statistics,  pitiless  as  ever,  inform  us  that  5,825,000  bouquets 

is  the  average  sale  of  the  Bonapartist  Violet  in  Paris,  amounting 
altogether  to  about  £2 1,000. 

The    very   fine    Ficaria    grandiflora,    a    plant    very   much 

resembling,  but  much  larger  than  our  well-known  Lesser  Celandine, 
was  shown  in  fine  condition  at  Regent's  Park  on  last  Wednesday.  It 
is  a  native  of  France,  perfectly  hardy,  has  been  in  flower  since 
February,  and  will  no  doubt  become  a  popular  border  plant. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Watts,  of  Northampton,  some 

specimens  of  their  white  sprouting  Broccoli,  which,  on  btiiig  cooked, 
proved  excellent.  Not  only  the  principal  heads  but  the  sprouts  and 
even  the  young  leaves  that  surround  them  are  tender  and  well 
flavoured.  Among  spronting  Broccolies  this  must  occupy  a  promi. 
nent  place. 

We  have  just  received  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  Great 

International  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Alexandra  Park,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  being  opened  to  the  public  on  May  2-ith.  There  are 
seventy  classes  for  flowering  and  ornamental  stove,  greenhouse,  and 
hardy  plants,  some  of  which  arc  open  to  all  exhibitors,  others  to 
nurserymen  only.  In  these  classes  the  prizes  offered  are  on  an 
unusually  liberal  scale,  the  lirst  for  sixteen  distinct  stove  and  green- 
house plants  in  flower  for  amateurs  is  £30,  the  second  £20,  and  tho 
third  £10 ;  other  prizes  range  from  £20  to  £2  for  firsts,  and  from 
£10  to  £1  for  thirds.  Eighteen  classes  are  devoted  to  fruits,  the 
first  prizes  in  which  range  from  £6  to  £1.  A  space  of  ground  is 
Bet  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  horticultural  buildings  and  garden 
requisites,  for  which  certificates  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  A  portion  of  the  terraces  will  be  set 
apart  for  tiials  of  lawn  mowers,  for  which  £10  are  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  horse  machine  and  £5  for  the  best  hand  one.  On  the 
3l3t  of  May  and  following  days  an  exhibition  of  plants  arranged  for  I 
effect  will  be  held  in  the   Palace,  for  which  £225  will  be  given  in   ' 


prizes  ;  viz.,  to  a  group  of  one  hundred  plants,  first  prize  £130,  second 
£60,  third  £35.  Intending  exhibitors  will  be  supplied  with  printed 
forms  on  application  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Alexandra  Park,  Mnswell 
Hill,  and  which  must  be  filled  up  and  returned  not  later  than  the 
17th  of  May. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  woods  and 

plantations  occnpy  in  England  1,325,075  acres,  in  Wales  126,823 
acres,  and  in  Scotland  731,190  acres,  being  about  l-28th  of  the  total 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

•  PitiMui.A  iTiU'iiiEA,  a  Himalayan  Primrose,  is  just  now  coming 

into  bloom  at  Heatherbank.  The  Bowers  aie  much  larger  than  those 
of  P.  denticulata,  and  of  a  deejier  and  better  colour.  The  plant  is  in 
peat  on  rock-work. 

The  e.-state  of  Hannahfield,  near  Dumfries,  which   in  conse. 

quence  of  the  failure  of  heirs  lately  fell  to  the  Crown,  has  just  been 
handed  over  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  that  town,  and  amon" 
other  things  arising  out  of  the  gift  is  the  maintenance  of  a  portion 
of  the  estate  as  a  public  jiark.  The  property,  which  is  believed  to  be 
worth  £20,000,  is  beautifully  situated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  Dumfries,  and  includes  a  mansion  house,  ornamental  grounds,  and  a 
large  expanse  of  grazing  land  skirting  the  left  b.ink  of  the  River  Nith. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  (remarks  the  Graphic)  that  the  Drapers' 

Company  have  for  some  years  been  indulging  in  tho  luxuiy  of  a 
garden  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  a  cost  of 
at  least  £12,000  per  annum.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  necessary  inference 
from  the  announcement  that  there  are  negotiations  in  progress  for 
letting  the  garden  in  questiim  for  building  purposes  at  something 
more  than  that  rent.  Of  course,  if  this  garden  were  an  ornament 
to  London,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  praise  the  drapers 
for  their  past  munificence,  and  regret  that  circumstances  have  now 
compelled  them  to  exchange  flower-beds  for  bricks  and  mortar;  but 
the  drapers'  garden  has  always  been  studiously  shrouded  from  the 
public  gaze,  and  probably  few  of  the  busy  thousands  who  daily 
traverse  Throgmorton  Street  have  even  suspected  its  existence. 

A  coKKEsroNnK.XT  of  the  Times  relates  the  following  case  in 

reference  to  the  Small  Birds  Protection  Act. — "  I  was  in  hopes  (ho 
says)  that  tho  Act  wonlil  rid  our  suburban  fields  of  bird-catchers. 
Judge  of  my  surprise  and  annoyance,  then,  when  I  saw  this  morning 
in  a  field  adjoining  my  house  the  same  old  familiar  sight  which  has 
pained  me  so  often — a  bird-catcher  fellow,  with  all  his  iip|iaratHs  in 
full  work.  Thinking  myself  fully  arm?d  with  authority  to  order 
him  off,  I  went  out  and  called  to  him  to  desist,  reminding  him  of  the 
new  law.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and  when  I  threatened  to  bring  a 
policeman,  he  coolly  replied,  '  Tho  Bobby  ain't  no  use  ;  I've  got  the 
hact  of  Parliament ;'  and  ho  pulled  a  copy  out  of  his  pocket  and 
flourished  it  at  me,  shouting  at  the  same  time,  '  I'm  a  catchin' 
linnets  and  chaffinches,  as  isn't  mentioned  in  the  hact.'  So  I  was 
obliged  to  retire  discomfited,  and  the  bird-destroyer  remained  master 
of  the  situation." 

The  new  Park  rules  are  as  follows  : — "  No  public  address  shall 

be  delivered,  except  in  the  open  part  of  the  park  which  is  bounded 
by  the  horse-ride  running  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  ATctoria  Gate, 
and  thence  to  the  powder  magazine,  and  by  the  carriage  drive  run- 
ning from  the  ]iowder  magazine  along  the  Serpentine  to  Hydo  Park 
Corner,  and  thence  to  the  Marble  Arch  ;  and  no  such  address  shall 
be  delivered  in  any  place  where  the  assemblage  of  persons  to  hear 

.  the  same  may  cause  obstruction  to  tho  use  of  any  road  or  walk  by 
the  public,  or  to  the  use  of  the  park  by  the  military  or  volnuteeis,  or 
to  the  use  of  the  park  under  any  of  the  reservations  contained  in 
the  Act ;  and  no  such  obstruction  shall  be  wilfully  caused  by  any 
person  forming  part  of  any  assemblage  which  may 'have  met  to 
hear  any  such  address.  Xo  public  address  of  an  unlawful  character, 
or  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  may  be  delivered.  No  assembly  of 
persons  is  permitted  in  the  park  unless  conducted  in  a  decent  and 
orderly  manner." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Globr,  who  stated  that  the  Sham. 

rock  as  worn  at  present  is  not  an  ancient  emblem  in  Ireland,  is  said  to 
be  wrong ;  but  is  reported  to  be  quite  right  when  he  says  that  it  is 
not  the  plant  spoken  of  by  early  English  writers  as  haping  been 
used  as  food  in  that  country,  after  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  also  considered  to  be  correct 
in  his  conjecture  that  tho  Wood  Sorrel  was  the  plant  meant  by  them. 
The  Irish  name  of  the  Wood  Sorrel  is  .«/i«msn,/,  which,  l)y  persons 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language,  might  easily  be  con. 
founded  vrith  the  name  of  the  Shamrock,  if  they  judged  by  the 
ear,  more  especially  if  they  judged  by  the  eye,  as  S  and  R  have 
nearly  the  same  form  in  the  Irish  alphabet.  Clearly  "  Shamrock," 
or,  to  give  it  its  true  orthography,  sramuroj  (Trifolium  minus), 
could  never  have  been  used  for  Wood  Sorrel,  except  through  igno. 
ranee,  as  ^rrtmar  is  the  generic  name  of  all  the  .species  of  Trifolium, 
and  could  never  have  been  applied  to  a  plant  so  utterly  different  as 
Oxalis  acetosella. 
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SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

CRYSTAL     PALACE. 

(Mahcii  22  If)  Ai'HiL  5). 
A  iiHANO  exhibition  of  IlyaciuUis,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crncusps,  ami  other 
spriug  flowers — wholly  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dowiiie,  Lairtl,  and  Fiaiiig 
■ — now  occupies  the  central  transept  of  the  Palace.  Two  long  stages 
are  devoted  to  these  and  other  early-blooming  plants,  the  whole  lieing 
tastefully  intermixed  with  Palms,  Dracrenas,  and  similar  jilants 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  Associated  with  these 
are  also  well-flowered  Camellias  and  A'/.ileas,  double-blossomed  Chinese 
Peaches,  Callas  (with  immense  white,  trumpet-like  flowers),  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mignonette,  Pelargoniums,  Spiraeas, 
Chinese  Primulas,  &c.  These  are  set,  as  it  were,  in  an  interesting 
frame-work  of  the  graceful-looking  bright-green  Isolepis  gracilis. 
The  Hyacinths,  which  arc  nnraerous,  are  in  admirable  condition, 
their  flower. heads  being  large  and  fine,  and  the  colours  rich  and 
distinct.  Amongst  the  dark  blues,  General  Harelock  .litill  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank,  and  King  of  the  Blacks  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  its  class.  The  fine  azure-blue  of  Couronne  de  Celle  will  always 
render  it  a  faroni'ite ;  and,  amongst  I'ed-flowered  kinds,  Jlacaulay 
occupies  a  prominent  position.  White  flowers,  always  favourites 
with  bouquet-makers,  include  Mont  Blanc  and  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, both  fine  kinds ;  whilst  bright  yellow  is  supplied  by  Ida. 
Of  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  similar  plants,  there  are  also  choice  collec- 
tions. Crocuses,  too,  shown  in  1  and  G-inch  pots,  are  smothered 
with  flowers.  Amongst  the  different  subjects  is  likewise  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  one-year-old  Cyclamens,  variously  coloured, 
the  flowers  having  large,  broad,  blunt,  and  regularly-curved  petals, 
whilst  the  foliage  is  vigorous  and  beautifully  variegated.  Altogether 
the  exhibition  is  a  very  line  one  in  its  way,  and  well  worth  inspection^ 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
(March  26th.) 
Fi.NE  as  the  first  spriug  shows  held  in  the  gardens  of  this  Society 
usually  are,  none  of  them  that  we  have  seen  equalled  that  which  took 
place  there  on  Wednesday  last.  Both  sides  of  the  new  glass  corridor 
connecting  the  entrance  gate  with  the  conservatory  were  lined  with 
plants  of  the  most  lovely  description,  and  many  of  them  had  even  to 
be  accommodated  in  the  Conservatory  itself.  The  weather,  too,  was 
delightful,  the  full  sunshine  setting  off  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
flowers  to   advantage. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — For  a  dozen  of  these  in 
flower  in  1 2-iuch  pots,  Mr.  Ward  of  Leyton,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 
Regent's  Park,  competed,  the  former  being  first  with  some  well- 
flowered  Indian  Azaleas,  a  good  plant  of  Cytisus  raoemosus  elegans, 
fine  plants  of  Erica  mutabilis,  E.  veruix  coccinea,  and  E.  Macnabiana ; 
a  graceful  little  plant  of  Boronia  pinuata,  a  well-bloomed  siiecimen 
of  Eriostemon  intermedium,  a  plant  of  Franciscea  calycina  with 
unusually  robust  foliage  and  large  showy  flowers,  and  fine  specimens 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  Odoutoglossum  crista- 
tum.  From  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  and  Messrs.  Lane  came  hardy  forced 
shrubs,  consisting  of  Lilacs,  Rhododendrons,  Azalea  sinensis  and 
pontica,  Guelder  Roses,  Andromedas,  Prunuses,  Spirrcas,  &c.  Some 
well-flowered  greenhouse  Azaleas  were  exhibited  in  12-inch  pots  by 
Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Chinese  Primulas. — For  these  there  was  a  keen  competitiou, 
and  some  groups  were  also  shown  for  exhibition  only.  j\Iessi"S. 
Dobson  &  Sons  had  a  fine  collection,  as  had  likewise  Mr.  James,  of 
Isleworth,  who  showed  some  excellent  plants  of  Princess  Louise 
and  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  first  a  white  and  the  second  a  red- 
flowered  sort,  both  being  improvements  on  the  ordinary  kinds.  Mr. 
Little,  of  Twickenham,  and  Mr.  Orsman,  of  Sutton,  had  also  very 
fine  groups. 

Specimen  Cinerarias.— Good  groups  of  these  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  James  and  Messrs.  Dobson,  who,  in  addition  to  those  staged 
for  competition,  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  nicely- 
flowered  plants.  Amongst  the  finest  were  Lord  Elgin,  Orb  of  Day, 
Agrippa,  Admiration,  Formosa,  and  Snowflake. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Of  this  good  examples  were  exhibited  in 
pots,  especially  some  from  Mr.  James,  who  was  first  with  half  a 
dozen  superbly-grown  plants,  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Acton,  being  second 
with  another  lot  of  well-flowered  plants. 

Hyacinths. — Those  were  altogether  excellent ;  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons  staged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  nearly  eleven  dozen  of  wonder- 
fully fine  plants.  The  same  fimi  also  gained  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
sorts,  with  superb  plants  ;  the  second  prize  group,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  of  Highgato,  was  likewise  excellent.  In  the  winning 
classes,  L'Inuocence,  pure  white,  was  very  fine,  as  were  also  Prince 
Albert,  an  almost  black  kind.  Von   Schiller,  Lord   Byi'on,  light  blue. 


and  gigantea.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall,  obtained  the  first 
jn-izc  in  the  amateurs'  class  ;  the  second  being  won  by  .Mr.  Weir, 
The  Elms,  llampstead;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  VVithall,  Addison  Road, 
Kensington.  La  Grandesse,  white ;  Prince  of  Wales,  blue  ;  and  Koh- 
i-noor,  red,  were  amongst  the  finest  in  this  section. 

Tulips. — Of  these  several  groups  were  shown,  all  in  wonderfully 
fine  condition  ;  indeed  a  better  dozen  th.an  that  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  could  not  well  be  found;  those  from  Messrs.  Cutbush,  too, 
which  gained  the  .second  prize,  were  also  very  fine.  In  the  amateur 
class,  Mr.  Dougl.as,  Jlr.  Rowe,  and  Mr.  Weir  were  the  successfal  com- 
petitor's, each  furnishing  excellent  exhibitions. 

Cyclamens. — Those  from  Mr.  Little's  gai'den  at  Cambridge 
Park,  Twickenham,  and  from  Jlr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  were  extremely 
fine,  some  specimens  having  considerably  over  a  hundred  expanded 
flowers  on  them,  all  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection.  Mr.  Little 
had  also  a  large  miscellaneous  collection  of  this  chai'ming  spring 
flower ;  from  Mr.  James  came  a  year-old  specimen  called  Miss 
lunes,  the  flowers  of  which  were  white  and  violet,  the  individual 
petals  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  regularly  recurved, 
and  very  blunt,  altogether  one  of  the  finest  Cyclamens  in  cultivation. 
Hardy  Flowering  Plants. — Of  these  Mr.  Ware  exhibited  a 
large  and  interesting  collection  in  pots  ;  amongst  them  were  Iris 
persica  and  stylosa  ;  I'rimula  nivalis  with  masses  of  white  flowers, 
P.  elatior,  acaulis,  vulgaris  auilcula^flora,  very  fine,  altaica,  cortu- 
soides,  the  yellow-flowered  verticillata,  erosa,  and  denticulata  ;  blue 
and  white  varieties  of  Mnscari  botryoides;  Scilla  bifolia  alba,  S. 
sibirica,  and  S.  Ughii,  bearing  a  large  umbel  of  showy  blue  flowers; 
Triteleia  uniflora,  Linum  flavum,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  Lache- 
nalias.  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Crown  Imperials,  'Tulipa  Clusiana,  Nar. 
cissus  Bulbocodium,  Funkias,  and  others.  Dianthus  barbatus  atro. 
purpureus,  with  large,  dark,  copper-coloured  foliage  so  suitable  for 
spring  gardening,  also  came  from  Mr.  Ware,  as  did  likewise  a  plant 
of  Ai^onogeton  distachyon  in  flower  in  an  inverted  bell-glass.  Of 
Ficaria  grandiflora,  with  large,  showy,  yellow  flowers  and  luxmiant 
foliage,  a  fine  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting. 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— A  collection  of  Camellias  in  small 
pots  was  exhiliited  by  Messrs.  Lane,  and  another  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul, 
of  Waltham  Cross,  who  also  showed  several  boxfuls  of  very  tine  cut 
blooms  of  Roses  ;  also  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  called  Abbe  Bramerel, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  very  double  and  of  a  velvety  dark-crimson 
colom*.  Mr.  Paul  showed,  moreover,  an  extremely  well-flowered 
group  of  Lachenalia  tricolor.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  exhibition  was  a  collection  of  Clematises  in  small  pots,  and  pro- 
fusely flowered,  exhibited  by  Mi".  Noble,  of  Sunningdale,  all  of  which 
are  well  snited  for  early  blooming  and  conservatory  purposes,  viz.. 
Queen  Guinevere,  Lord  Londesborough,  Lady  Londesborough,  Lord 
Napier,  Miss  Bateman,  and  Albert  Victor.  A  fine  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Upper 
Ilolloway,  which  consisted  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Camellias,  a  specimen  of 
Imantophyllum  miniatnm  with  eleven  immense  trusses  of  flowers, 
and  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  From  Mr.  Wheeler  came 
also  a  somewhat  similar  group.  .\n  Amaryllis  named  Thomas  Bundy 
was  sent  by  the  Rev.  J.  Readon,  Southampton.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  exhibition  was  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
specimen  plants  of  Mignonette  famished  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons, 
of  Tooting,  the  plants  measuiiug  21-  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  in 
height.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  came  a  group  of  new  plants 
that  have  not  previously  received  certificates  from  this  Society. 
Amongst  them  were  Jlaranta  Makoyana,  Dracaena  imperialis, 
Aspleninm  longissimum,  some  Orchids,  and  a'  few  other  plants. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March    2hth. 
Prices  of  Grapes  raufre  very  high  indeed,  as  do  also  tliose  of  forced  Straw- 
Ijerrie^,  Asparagus,  and  Green  Peas.    Of  Easter  Beurre  Pears  a  fresh  consign- 
ment has  arrived  from   San  Francisco,  and  large  shipments  of  Apples  from 
the  United  States. 

Prices  of  Fruits. — Anples,  per  half  sieve,  33.  to  5s. ;  Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 
12s.  to  2'>s.  ;  Coha,  per  lb.,' 2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  .15s.  to  35s.  ; 
Lemons,  per  1(X),  6s.  to  10s.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  4s.  to  10s.  ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per 
doz.,  Is.  to  3s. ;  dessert,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  183. ;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  6s.  to 
10s. ;  Strawberries,  per  oz..  Is.  to  23. ;  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  15s.  to  30s. ;  ditto, 
per  100,  2s.  tn  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  33.  to  es. ;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
OS.  to  los. ;  French,  los.  to  30s. ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz.,  Is.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  Gd. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz.. 
Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  6d. ;  CautiHower,  per  doz.,  Ss.  to  63. ;  Celery, 
per  buncUe,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches,  2s.  tid.  to  is.  ;  Cucumbers, 
each,  ls.6d.  to  3s.  ■,  Endive,  per  doz.,  23.;  Fennel,  per  bunch,  3d.;  GarUc,  per 
lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.  ;  Horseradish,  per  btmdle,  3s.  to  is. ;  Leeks,  per 
bunch,  2d. ;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s. ;  Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s. ;  Mustard 
and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. :  Onions,  per  bushel,  35.  to  6s.  ;  pickling,  per  quart. 
6d.;  Parsle.v.  per  doz.  bunches,  4s. ;  Parsnips,  per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is.;  Peas,  per 
quart,  5s.  to  3s.  ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  4s.  to  7s. ;  Radishes,  per  doz.  bimches, 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is.;  Salsafy,  do.,  Is.  to  Is  6d. ; 
Savo.vs,  perdoz.,  2s.  to  33. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle.  Is. ;  Seakale,  per  basket. 
Is.  to  2s.;  Shallots,  per  lb.,  3d. ;  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3b.  Gd.  to5s. ;  Turnips,, 
per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  :   but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — SJiakespeare. 

SPRING  FLOWERS. 
These  have  seldom  beeu  later  or  more  welcome  tbau  they  are 
this  season.  Not  that  the  winter  has  beeu  severe,  but  it  has  been 
■wet  and  dull,  and  the  sun,  rather  than  a  genial  atmosphere,  is 
the  great  opener  of  the  eyes  of  the  sleeping  flowers,  arousing 
milhous  of  all  colours  to  greet  him.  Again,  a  few  sharp  frosts 
do  not  keep  back  flowers  so  much  as  a  series  of  slight  freezings. 
The  latter  seem  to  vex  and  fret  plants  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Violets  have  suffered  severely  this  spring,  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  their  flowers  have  been  exceptionally  scarce.  That 
grand  bold-stemmed  Violet,  the  Czar,  seems  to  have  lost  in 
hardiness  what  it  has  gained  in  length  of  stem  and  size  of 
flowers,  for  I  have  had  my  blooms  of  it  blackened  again  and 
agaui  this  year  by  frost,  which  has  bitten  deeper  than  usual  on 
account  of  the  earth  being  unusually  moist.  Aubrietias, 
Arabis,  and  Myosotis  dissitiflora  have  also  suffered  rnuch,  the 
opening  flowers  having  been  repeatedly  checked  or  nipped.  I 
find,  too,  that  the  larger  the  patches  the  more,  as  a  rule,  the 
plants  suffer,  a  circumstance  for  which  I  account  in  this  way. 
The  thick  spread  of  leaves  and  branchlets  entangles  the  rain 
and  dew,  and  frost  in  consequence  holds  sway  the  longer ; 
perhaps  even  till  a  gleam  of  sunlight  hits  them  in  a  frozen 
state.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  safe  rule  in  early  spring 
gardening  is.  Small  plants  and  many  of  them,  if  massive 
beds  or  rows  are  to  be  fully  furnished  without  blanks. 
Hepaticas  again,  those  brightest  of  spring  flowers,  are 
in  many  instances  scant  of  bloom ;  and  rabbits  have 
delighted  to  make  sport  on  their  crowns  full  of  flowers 
or  otherwise.  Alyssum  saxatile  looks  in  many  cases  rusty, 
as  if  the  wet  had  pierced  its  floral  heart,  and  left  its  trail- 
marks  on  its  disfigured  leaves.  Primroses,  on  the  contrary, 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  dull  rainy  winter,  and  their  chai-m- 
ing  heads  of  many-coloured  flowers,  resting  on  ample 
cushions  of  loaves,  now  form  one  of  the  chief  featitres  of  our 
spring  gardens,  That  bright  blue-flowered  plant,  with  which 
we  are  all  so  well  acquainted,  viz.,  Omphalodes  venia,  is  also 
now  in  great  beauty,  and  the  flower-ljuds  of  the  common 
Gentian  arc  ready  to  burst  with  bloom.  Snowdrops  have 
been  unusually  fiue  and  long-lived  this  year,  the  crimson  one 
almost  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  tiny  Lily  in  stature  and  size. 
The  old  single  Snowdrop,  however,  still  holds  its  place 
among  our  spring  favourites.  Crocuses,  too,  have  been 
gay  and  fine,  and  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Squills, 
Anemones,  and  Lilies  are  hastening  on  to  can-y  the 
flush  of  spring  beauty  into  the  middle  of  summer. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  Squills,  some  Narcissi,  Anenione 
apennina,  and  others  are  already  in  flower,  and  the  glorious 
old  golden  Daffodil  is  crowning  in  many  a  nook  and  corner 
the  tender  spring  grass  with  a  coronet  of  glory  and  proudly 
holding  its  own  on  spring  bed  or  border,  while  in  certain 
rctirecf  spots  a  far-reachmg  sea  of  golden  licads  is  keeping 
time  to  the  gentle  breezes  which  we  occasionally  experience 
on  these  sunny  April  mornings.  Daisies,  red  and  white,  are 
linked  together  in  all  sorts  of  combinations  and  quantities, 
calling  up  home  memories,  and  cheering  us  up  with  hopeful 
gladness,  as  do  also  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  Heartsease,  and 
Forget-me-Not,  .ill  of  which  help  so  much  to  sweeten  and 
beautify  the  spring  border  or  garden.  F.  T. 


GROUPING  EARLY  FLOWERING  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  passion  for  grouping  that 
has  characterised  late  years  has  almost  wholly  expended  itself 
on  half  hardy  flowers.  It  is  but  seldom  that  one  meets  with  a 
tastefully  grouped  bed,  garden,  or  border  of  hardy  flowering 
plants,  while  groups  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  still 
more  rare.  Many  of  the  Litter,  however,  would  obviously  gain 
much  by  being  massed.     The  faults  of  most  of  our  oriKiracntal 


plantations  and  shrubberies  ai-e  meagreness  and  monotony. 
The  dotting  style  is  largely  responsible  for  the  first ;  perpetual 
mixtures  for  the  second.  Massing  is  the  way  to  breadth,  rich- 
ness, and  intensity.  One  tree  or  shrub  may  be  beautiful ;  three, 
six,  twelve  multiply  the  beauty,  probably  far  beyond  the  ratio 
of  the  mere  inci-ease  of  numbers,  as  compound  interest  in  the 
purse.  The  masses  bulk  out,  fill  the  eye, and  satisfy  the  mind. 
Each  tree  helps  and  is  helped  by  its  neighbour,  many  times, 
over.  We  rest  and  are  satisfied  by  a  certain  type,  colour,  or 
form  of  beauty,  and  then  pass  on  with  new  zest  to  others. 
The  key  to  the  secret  that  one  garden  refreshes  and  pleases, 
while  another,  of  much  smaller  size,  becomes  tiresome  before 
one  gets  halt  round  it,  is,  that  the  last  is  a  featureless 
mixture,  the  other  a  changing  panorama  of  beauty,  unfolding 
new  features  at  every  step.  There  are  several  general 
methods  of  grouping  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  pure,  all  of 
one  sort;  the  mixed,  on  either  of  the  two  opposite  principles 
of  oongruity  or  contrast ;  the  Ijotanical,  in  families  ;  geo- 
graphical, in  countries;  statural,  in  equal  or  graduated  heights 
and  size,  &c.  But,  perhaps,  simultaneity  of  flowering  would 
prove  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  novel  jtrinciples  of 
grouping.  Early  in  the  season,  however,  we  have,  un- 
fortunately, a  very  limited  choice  of  showy  subjects.  In 
February,  for  instance,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
more  than  one  tree,  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  and  one  or  two 
shrubs,  such  as  the  Laurustinus,  the  Mezereou,  and  a  few 
earlj' plants  of  Berberis  Bealii  and  Aquifolium,  with  possibly 
Rhododendron  davuricum  and  a  few  Heaths  ;  and  the  whole 
of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Golden  Cherry,  depend  so 
much  upon  the  season  that  they  may  not  be  in  flower  till 
March.  We  may  also  have  the  small  catkins  of  some  of  the 
Willows  and  Filberts.  But  this  Cornelian  Cherry  is  a  grand 
thing,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  especially  if  backed  up  by 
dark  Scotch  Firs  or  other  Pines,  or  set  in  front  of  sombre 
masses  of  Yew.  How  the  dark  foliage  throws  out  the  golden 
flowers  !  Then  again,  what  an  eye  or  centre  we  have  in  this 
Cherry  for  a  group  of  early  flowering  trees,  which  may  alike 
give  and  receive  richness  of  colouring  and  efl:ect  from  its 
fading  glory.  Supported  with  double-flowering  scarlet,  pink, 
and  white  Peaches  and  Almonds,  Ribes  sanguineum,  Laurus- 
tinuses,  Berberis,  Daphne,  Andromedas,  and  early  flowering 
Heaths  and  Rhododendrons,  a  group  may  be  formed  a 
picture  of  the  very  spii-it  of  the  spring.  What  richness,  purity, 
and  variety  of  colour — what  contrast  of  character  and  form — 
what  variations  of  height  we  have  in  these  few  plants  1  The 
Heaths  lighting  up  the  turf  with  their  glowing  brightness,  and 
the  Peaches  and  Almonds  rising  to  the  height  of  oreven  sur- 
moimting  the  Golden  Cherry,  while  Riljes,  Berberries,  &c., 
mingle  their  scarlet  and  gold  with  an  easy  grace  that  results 
in  the  perfection  of  art.  True,  among  a  redundance  of  scarlet, 
white,  pink,  and  gold,  we  lack  blue  to  complete  the  colouring 
of  the  picture ;  but  the  missing  link  may  be  supplied  in 
various  ways.  Fpr  instance,  the  base  line  may  be  fllled  in 
with  the  semi-glaucous  variety  of  Junipcrus  Sabina  prostrata, 
or  the  ground  about  the  scarlet  Heaths  be  cushioned  with 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  and  the  if  possible  yet  more  beautiful  blue- 
flowered  Omphalodes  verna.  Most  of  these  trees  and  shrubs 
will  flower  in  Februai'y  or  March,  and  even  now,  April  1st, 
the  Cornelian  Cherry  is  still  arrayed  in  tarnished  gold  ;  while 
the  Ribes,  Laurustinus,  and  a  few  of  the  Berberries,  Dajihnes, 
Heaths,  &c.,  are  in  full  beauty.  As  the  season  advances  we 
shall  have  more  variety  though  hardly  more  beauty. 

D.   BUHY. 


In  1810  (says  the  Antiqimry)  iin  Oak  was  felled  near  Newport, 
in  Monmouthshire,  measuring  28 1  feet  in  circumference.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  400  years  old,  from  the  number  of  rings  in  the  grain  ; 
and  it  was  stated  at  the  time  that  the  timber  sold  for  £670  and  the 
bark  for  £200.  The  "  Parliament  Oak"  in  Clipstone  Park  is,  according 
to  tradition,  one  under  which  Edward  I.  hold  a  parliament,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  1,500  years  old.  At  Welbeck  Abbey  an  Oak  called 
'■  The  Duke's  Walking.stick,"  is  112  feet  high.  The  "  Greeu- 
dale  Oak "  covers  a  space  of  700  square  yards,  and  lias  a 
coach  road  cut  through  it.  The  "  Two  Porters  "  are  100  feet  high  ; 
the  "  Seven  Sisters  "  has  seven  stems  90  feet  in  height.  There  are 
some  other  extraordinary  Oaks  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  The  largest  Oak 
in  England  is  said  to  be  at  Calthoqie,  in  Yorkshire  ;  it  measures  78 
feet  in  circumference  where  it  meets  the  ground. 
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NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Tub  Missouri  papers  record  an  act  of  munificence  on  the 

piu't  of  Mr.  Shaw,  an  English  settler  at  St.  Louis,  which,  though 
happily  not  rare  in  this  country,  is  almost  unexampled  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  free  gift  of  a  noble  park  to  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Louis.  The  tract  set  apart  for  this  purpose  is  sitnated  close  to  the 
town,  is  richly  wooded,  and  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery.  It 
covers  an  area  of  over  300  acres,  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  about 
±'100,000. 

A    LIST   of    Fellows,   honorary,    foreign,  and   corresponding 

Members  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  together  with  the 
Horticultural  and  Floral  Societies  in  union  with  it,  corrected  up  to 
the  1st  of  January  this  year,  has  jnst  been  published.  To  Fellows 
this  list  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  lid.,  post  free,  and  to  the  public  in  general  for  Is.  l|d.  We 
have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  "  New  Charter,  Agreements,  and 
Supplemental  Agreement  "  of  this  Society. 

The   pretty   spring. flowering  Crocus,    commonly  known   as 

Crocus  Aucheri,  is  finely  figured  in  this  month's  number  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  under  the  name  of  "Crocus  Olivieri."  Dr. 
Hooker's  account  of  the  plant,  which  fally  establishes  the  propriety 
of  the  latter  designation,  is  as  follows  : — "Originally  detected  in  the 
Island  of  Scio,  in  the  Levant,  by  the  French  Oriental  traveller  and 
botanist,  Olivier.  .  .  .  Subsequently  it  was  collected  at  Guenive, 
in  Asia  Minor,  by  Aucher  Eloi,  and  described  from  thence  as  a  new 
species  by  Boissier  (C.  Aucheri)." 

— • —  The  following  species  of  Bamboo  are  stated  by  M.  E.  A. 
Carricre  to  be  "  very  hardy  "  about  Paris,  viz  :  Bambusa  viridi-glau- 
eescens,  violascens,  aurea,  mitis,  nigra  (perhaps  a  shade  less  hardy 
than  the  rest),  Simonii,  and  Metake.  These  are  the  most  interesting 
species  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  order  of  individual  merit.  M.  Carriereadds  that  except  in  unusually 
severe  winters  even  B.  aurea  and  B.  nigra  do  not  suffer  in  the  least 
from  the  cold  there,  and  that  all  the  kinds  grow  best,  according  to  his 
experience,  in  a  cool  sandy-clay  soil. 

We  learn  that  the  gold  medal  of  the  first  class,  offered  by 

the  Belgian  Cercle  d'Arboriculture  for  the  finest  collection  of  trained 
fruit  trees,  has  just  been  awarded  by  the  jury  of  the  Great  Bxhi- 
bition  at  Ghent  to  Messrs.  Baltet,  Brothers,  nurserymen  and  fruit 
growers  at  Troyes.  M.  Chas.  Baltet  is  favourably  known  in  the 
horticultural  world  as  one  of  the  most  experienced  arboriculturists 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  author  of  "  L'Art  de  Greffer" — the  best 
treatise  on  grafting  and  budding  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any 
language. 

An  authorised  English  edition  of  the  "Art  of  Grafting,"  by 

M.  Charles  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  profusely  illustrated,  will  be  published 
at  the  G.\EDEN  Office  in  a  few  days. 

On  Saturday  last  a  public  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  feel  an  interest  in  the  adornment  of  the  metropolis  was  held 
in  Willis's  Rooms,  to  consider  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  for 
the  appointment  of  what  may  be  called  a  permanent  committee  of  good 
taste  to  advise  with  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  upon  all  metropo- 
litan improvements,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  out  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  canons  of  good  taste.  Lord  Lyttelton  occujMed  the  chair,  and 
there  were  also  present  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Vernon,  Lord 
Elcho,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Cowper  Temple,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 
Mr.  B.  Cochrane,  M.P.,  and  others. 

We   learn  that  very  energetic  stops  'are  now  being  taken 

at  Paris  to  restore  the  flower  market  in  the  Cite,  which  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  being  situated  on  the  river 
side  in  that  (the  most  ancient)  part  of  the  city.  The  new  market 
will  be  established  on  almost  the  same  ground,  between  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce  and  the  new  Hotel-Dieu.  Like  the  old  one,  it  will  form 
three  parts  or  divisions.  The  first,  or  'plateav,  which  will  be  wholly 
devoted  to  plants  in  pots,  and  cut  flowers,  will  occupy  the  space  just 
mentioned.  The  second  will  be  on  the  quay  itself,  behind  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  and  will  extend  from  Notre  Dame  bridge  to  the  bridge  d'Arcole. 
Here  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  Rose  trees,  climbing  plants, 
vegetables,  Ac,  will  be  exposed  for  sale.  The  third  division  will 
commence  at  the  bridge  d'Arcole  and  terminate  at  the  bridge  de  la 
Morgue.  The  whole  of  this  space  will  be  occupied  by  the  larger, 
sized  fruit,  forest,  and  ornamental  trees.  We  ai'e  informed  from  the 
same  source  that,  in  addition  to  the  above,  three  other  new  flower 
markets  have  been  almost  as  good  as  decided  upon — viz.,  one  in  the 
Place  de  Clichj',  Batigiiolles ;  another  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine 
(probably  in  the  Place  des  Vosges) ;  and  the  third  in  the  Place  de 
Jussieu.  These,  with  those  already  in  existence,  will  raise  the  number 
of  Parisian  flower  markets  to  seven.  The  others  are — (1)  the  Grand 
Marche,  in  the  Cite,  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Satiirdays ;  (2)  the 
Madeleine,  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  ;  (3)  the  Chateau-d'Eau, 
ojien  on  Thursdays ;   (4)  the  market  in  the  Place  Saint-Sulpice,  open 


on  Mondays  and  Thursdays ;  not  to  speak  of  the  Marche  Salnt- 
Honore,  in  which,  in  addition  to  a  very  largo  space  devoted  to  cut 
flowers,  bouquets,  and  plants  in  pots,  much  of  tho  ground  is  occupied 
by  a  groat  variety  of  ornamental  accessories  for  gardens  and  apart- 
ments, as  well  as  of  garden  tools  and  utensils  of  every  description.  In 
reading  tho  above,  (me  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  tho  very  forcible, 
and  by  no  means  flattering,  contrast  which  London,  so  much  superior 
to  Paris  in  extent  and  in  wealth,  is  still  contented  to  present  in  the 
miserable  accommodations  afforded  by  its  solitary  recognised  flower 
market  in  Covent  Garden. 

The  Grass  on  the  Thames  Embankment  has  been  attacked  in 

a  serious  manner  by  the  larva;  of  the  common  daddy-long-leg.s,  which 
seem  to  be  unusually  destructive  this  season.  They  will,  however, 
soon  be  on  the  wing,  when  they  will  become  food  for  birds. 

Herk  Eckstein,  of  Vienna,  in  an  analysis  of  the  comparative 

value  of  different  disinfectants,  concludes  that  chloride  of  lime  is  the 
cheapest  and  best,  and  advises  that  the  substance  be  enclosed  in  a 
parchment  bag,  so  that  its  effects  may  be  slowly  diffused  through 
the  polluted  atmosphere. 

• ■  We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  length  Tooting  Beck  Common,  one  of 

the  finest  of  the  open  spaces  within  the  metropolitan  area,  is  to  be 
added  to  those  which  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  to  be  preserved  for  ever  for  the  pubhc  use 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  reported  to  contain  14t  acres,  or  thereabouts; 
one  side  of  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  common  of  Tooting  Graveney, 
and  there  is  to  be  no  boundary  fence  between  the  two  commons. 

Mr.  C.  Bachhoffneu,   4,  Hatton   Garden,  has  registered  a 

mode  of  fixing  flower  glasses  and  vases  to  window  sashes  in  such  a 
way  that  the  windows  may  be  opened  and  shut  without  impediment. 
For  conservatory  use,  or  for  affixing  to  shelves,  stages,  or  similar  pro- 
jections, these  brackets  are  equally  applicable  ;  they  are  furnished 
with  clips  and  screws,  which  fasten  them  to  whatever  they  may  be 
attached,  in  the  same  way  as  pincushions  may  occasionally  be  seen 
fixed  to  the  edges  of  work-tables. 

The  Tithe  Commissioners  in  the  Vicar  of  Gulval  case  have 

awarded  that  the  sum  of  Is.  6d.  per  acre  shall  be  paid  annually  in 
respect  of  all  lands  now  or  hereafter  to  be  cultivated  as  market 
gardens,  and  newly  cultivate  as  such  since  the  commutation  of 
the  tithes.  This  is  below  the  lowest  sum  awarded  in  any  other 
parish,  which  has  varied  from  63.  to  3s.  6d.,  per  acre,  and,  therefore, 
the  Vicar  has  determined  to  relinquish  the  award,  not  considering 
the  amount  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  trouble  to 
receiver  and  payers  of  its  collection. 

The  Queen  paid  her  first  visit  to  Victoria  Park   on  Wednes. 

day  last,  and  was  enthusiastically  received. 

We  greatly  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  veteran  and 

most  amiable  Nestor  of  American  botanists.  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Assay  Office  in  Wall-street,  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  besides  botany.  When  in  New  York,  in  1870, 
we  were  much  indebted  to  him  for  kindly  guidance  and  introductions, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  one  of  his  agreeable  riunions 
of  botanists  and  gardeners,  which  took  place  monthly  in  his  rooms 
at  Columbia  College.  American  horticulture,  as  well  as  American 
botany,  has  benefited  greatly  by  Dr.  Torrey's  labours.  Torreya,  a 
genus  of  Taxaceoe  of  North  America  and  North-Eastern  Asia,  was 
named  after  him. 

The  great  International  Exhibition  at  Ghent  has  been,  as 

might  have  been  expected,  in  most  respects  quite  a  success,  the 
grounds,  which  were  tastefully  laid  out,  being  crowded  with  plants 
from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  In  the  class  of  twenty  newly 
introduced  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  who  also  received  first  and  second  prizes 
for  the  best  new  single  plant  in  bloom,  the  first  prize  plant  being 
Tillandsia  Zahnii,  a  kind  having  pale  green  leaves  beautifully  striped 
with  pink,  canary  coloured  flowers  and  crimson  bracts ;  the  second 
being  Masdevallia  Harryana,  a  cool. house  Orchid,  to  which  allusion 
has  often  already  been  made  in  our  columns.  The  handsome 
wliite. flowered  deliciously  scented  Toxicophlcea  spectabilis  was 
also  exhibited  in  this  class  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  nurseries, 
Holloway,  who  showed,  moreover,  ten  grand  examjjles  of 
Ana;ctochiIus,  for  which  he  was  deservedly  awarded  a  gold  medal. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  received  a  first  prize  for  a  magnificent  collection 
of  Cyclamens,  which  were  the  subjects  of  much  admiration.  For 
the  best  single  plant  not  in  flower,  newly  introduced  into  Europe, 
Messrs.  Veitch  were  again  first  with  Dracasna  amabilis  ;  and  to  the 
same  firm  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  seedling  Orchid 
obtained  in  Europe,  the  sort  being  the  lovely  Cypripedium  Domini- 
anum,  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy  between  C.  Pearcei  and  C. 
caudatum.  Among  others  of  our  countrj'men  who  were  successful 
at  this  great  continental  trial  of  skill  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Maurice  Young,  who  got  a  first  prize  for  his  Golden  Juniper. 
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HABDY  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
TUE    ROUND-LEAVED    MAl'LE    (ACER   CIRCINNATUm). 

Tins  forms  a  beautiful  round-headed  ti'ee  fi-om  20  to  30  feet 
high,  with  contorted  spreading  branches  and  slender  smooth 
shoots,  frequently  tinged  with  red.  It  comes  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  it  is  said  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the 
wooded  portions  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river. 
It  is  also  found  plentifully  in  Northern  California,  and  was 
first  introduced  from  that  quarter  by  Douglas  in  182t>.  Its 
leaves  are  orbicular,  more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base,  set  on 
rather  short  footstalks,  and  are  from  seven  to  nine  lobed,  with 
the  openings  not  deep,  but  very  acute.  The}-  are  smooth  on 
both  surfaces,  sharply  serrated  on  the  edges,  pale  reddish- 
gi-een  when  first  they  begin  to  expand,  but  afterwards,  when 
fully  developed,  bright  green,  and  just  before  they  fall  in  the 
autumn  they  assume  a  brilliant  crimson  colour.  The  lobes 
are  ovate-pointed,  sharply  toothed  on  the  margins,  and,  except 
the  lower  ones,  nearly  all  of  one  size,  and  with  the  nerves  all 


The  Round-leaved  Maple. 

radiating  from  the  top  of  the  petiole  to  the  tips  of  the  lobes 
In  the  flowers  the  sepals  are  purple,  and  the  petals,  which  are 
white,  are  produced  in  terminal,  nodding,  stalked  corymbs  in 
April  and  May.  The  ke3's  or  fruit  are  smooth,  bright  red 
when  young,  purplish-brown  when  ripe,  and  have  the  carpels 
thick  and  oblong,  and  the  wings  widely  extended.  This  Maple 
makes  a  nice  small  tree  for  planting  singly  on  lawns.  The 
length  of  a  full-sized  leaf  is  4i  inches,  including  the  footstalk, 
which  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  the  breadth  is 
3i  inches. 


OSIERS. 
I  HAVE  had  an  Osier  gi-onnd  for  some  years,  and  I  find  it  to  be  profit- 
able. The  popnlar  notion  of  an  Osier  bed  is  jnst  any  piece  of  laud 
that  won't  gi'oiv  anything  else,  where  water  stands  all  tho  winter, 
that  you  have  only  to  dig  over,  push  cuttings  in,  and  take  the  crop 
off  when  the  time  comes  round  for  that  purpose.  Osiers  growu  in 
this  fashion  will  just  cover  expenses.  To  make  them  pay,  the  busi- 
ness must  be  well  started,  and  the  little  that  has  to  be  done  must  be 
thoroughly  done,  and  at  the  right  time  of  the  year.  First  shallow 
drain  the  land — say  18  inches  or  2  feet,  not  deeper — with  pipes  ;  for 
Osiers  live  in  diy,  thrive  in  moist  land,  and  die  out  in  stagnant  water. 
If  yon  use  hand  labour  instead  of  horse  work  in  the  draining,  cut 
open  drains  and  keep  them  clear  ;  bnt,  if  possible,  use  horse  work,  as 


it  will  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  expense.  Trench  the 
land  12  inches  deep,  plant  tho  cuttings  12  inches  apart,  and  18  inches 
row  from  row.  Cuttings  made  of  oue-year  shoots  are  the  best.  They 
should  be  cut  about  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  pushed  into  the  ground 
the  whole  length.  If  planted  too  late  (after  the  sap  has  begun  to 
rise),  the  bark  will  peel  up  the  cutting,  and  it  will  die.  February  is 
the  planting  month.  For  the  first  year  keep  the  weeds  under  with  a 
sharp  hoe,  and  also  keep  rabbits  down,  unless  yon  grow  only  the 
bitter  kinds,  which  are  not  quite  so  profitable.  Don't  cut  the  crop 
later  than  February,  and  replace  any  cuttings  that  may  have  died. 
Osiers  are  sold  as  a  standing  crop,  or  in  some  places  by  weight  or  by 
the  bunch.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  let  your  own  men  cut  the 
crop.  The  Osiers  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  practicable.  A  buuch  of  Osiers  is  a  number  of  rods  tied 
together  by  two  bands  (made  of  Osier).  The  lowest  band  should  be 
12  inches  from  the  butt  end  of  the  bunch,  and  should  measure  36 
inches  in  circumference ;  the  other  band  is  put  round  any  distance 
up  the  bunch,  and  has  no  fixed  length,  being  intended  only  to  keep 
the  bunch  together.  As  soou  as  the  crop  is  cut  and  weeds  begin  to 
appear,  plough  the  land  and  harrow  it ;  for,  if  the  weeds  once  gain 
a  good  footing,  it  will  make  a  large  difference  in  the  yield.  About 
six  or  eight  sorts  are  enough  to  grow,  and  about  three-fourths  of  them 
should  be  kinds  for  jieeling,  which  fetch  a  better  price  than  those 
that  will  not  peel.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  burst,  use  the  hoe,  or  you 
may  damage  the  plants.  Any  land,  however  poor,  will  grow  some 
kinds  of  Osier  ;  but  the  better  the  soil  the  better  tho  kind  that  may 
be  planted.  Clay  is  h.ardly  suitable  for  them,  and  sand  is  almost  as 
bad.  The  value  of  an  Osier  rod  dejiends  upon  its  toughness  and 
straight  length.  An  acre  of  laud  will  take  about  28,000  cuttings. 
The  cheapest  way  is  to  grow  a  small  bed  the  first  year  for  cuttings 
for  the  next.  A  well  grown  one-year-old  rod  will  make  three  cuttings 
— not  more,  safely.  Bought  cuttings  cost  about  12s.  the  thousand. 
The  shape  of  an  Osier  ground  is  material ;  it  should  be  long  and  com. 
paratively  narrow,  with  vacant  paths  every  now  and  then  running 
quite  through  it,  to  enable  rabbits  to  be  shot  as  they  pass  over  them. 
In  a  large  square  piece  of  ground  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rabbits 
out.  If  pheasants  are  near,  they  are  sure  to  go  to  au  Osier  ground — 
partly  for  cover,  and  also  for  insects,  which  they  find  in  abundance  in 
such  i)laces. — W.  T.  C. 


Catkins. — Daring  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a  deceptive 
greenness  diffused  over  the  hedges  in  consequence  of  the  numbers 
of  Hazel  catkins  which,  in  this  part  of  Surrey,  they  contain. 
We  fancied  weeks  ago  that  spring  was  come  or  very  near,  but  were 
deceived.  Hazel  catkins  are  very  numerous  this  season,  hanging 
all  over  the  bushes ;  they  are  of  a  light  yellow-green,  and  if 
examined  closely,  each  "lamb's  tail,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  will 
be  found  to  be  full  of  little  bunches  of  yellow  stamens,  each  buuch 
being  protected  by  a  green  umbrella,  as  it  were,  from  the  wind  and 
wet  of  February  and  March.  Close  beneath  the  hanging  catkin 
grows  the  wonderful  little  nut.blossom.  How  small  it  is,  yet  how 
brilliant  the  crimson  of  the  fertile  flower  on  which  the  pollen  of  the 
stamens  will  drop  and  tho  Hazel-nut  will  grow  !  Tho  catkins  of  the 
Willow,  which  wo  call  Palm,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
catkin  family.  The  stamens  stand  upright,  and  are  of  a  brilliant 
golden  colour  ;  the  fertile  catkin  grows  on  a  separate  bush,  and  is 
less  pretty  and  interesting  to  look  at  than  the  other.  I  found  the 
road  strewn  the  other  day  under  the  Aspen  Poplars  with  stout  pink 
catkins.  These  were  ,the  barren  flowers ;  the  bunches  of  stamens 
wei-e  bright  pink,  shaded  beneath  little  hairy  hoods.  This  is  the  best 
time  of  year  for  observing  the  different  kinds  of  catkins,  borne  by 
our  half  dozeu  native  trees  that  produce  them. — JI.  A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Cedars. — Dr,  Brandis  states,  in  a  paper  rcud  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancemeut  of  Science,  that  the  Cedars  of  the  Himalayas,  of  Lebanon, 
of  Taurus  and  of  Atlas,  have  all  sprung  from  one  original  form,  and  qtq 
therefore  but  fixed  varieties  one  of  another. 

The  Californian  Laurel.~I  can  inform  *' W.  F."  (page  iso)  thatTetran- 
thcra  californica,  commonly  called  Laurus  regalis,  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
part  of  England,  in  fact  more  hardy  than  the  Sweet  Bay,  L.  nobilis.  Here  ir 
forms  a  large  shrub,  and  will  soon  be  in  bloom. — H.  N.  Ellacombe,  Bifivu 
Vicarage,  Gloucestershire. 

Churchyard  Planting.— I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  deciduous  and  ever- 
green shrubs  and  trees  are  best  adapted  for  a  much  shaded  churchyard  in  the 
heart  of  a  smoky  town.  The  idea  is  to  produce  au  ornamental  and  garden-like 
appearance,  and  to  do  a  little  "  bedding  out"  in  the  summer  months.  The  soil 
is  rich  and  loamy,  and  the  surrounding  walls  liideous. — A  Chuhciiwarppn, 
Lincolnshire. 

Cham  secy  paris  Lawsoniana  ciErulescens.— This  is  a  dwarf  bushy  plant, 
resembling  Biota  compacta  in  habit.  It  grows  from  2^  to  3  feet  high,  tho 
numerous  and  much  sub-divided  branches  forming  a  broad  spherical  head, 
nearly  1^  foot  across.  The  leaves  are  of  a  bluish  or  glaucous  green,  marked, 
especially  on  the  under  surface,  with  whitish  or  silvery  grey  bands.  Tlio 
appearance  of  this  plant  is  of  the  most  ornamental  and  jileasing  description. 
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THE  POLYANTHUS. 
The  Polyanthus  is  a  cliarmiiig  spring-flowering  i)lant,,  suc- 
ceeding tlic  Crocus  and  tlic  Snowdrop,  and  forming  a  capital 
companion  to  tliat  popular  flower  so  closely  related  to  it — 
the  Primrose.  It  is  perfectly  Lardy,  Ijut  is  somewhat  ira- 
patieut  of  cold  and  damp  situations  where  there  is  a  stagnant 
moisture  in  the  soil  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not 
occupy  too  dry  a  spot,  or  it  is  in  danger  of  being  roasted  up 
during  a  hot  summer.  During  the  past  few  years  much  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  obtaining  Polyanthuses  that  com- 
bine to  some  extent  the  rich  and  handsome  lacing  of  gold  that 
the  old  florists  used  to  value  so  highly  in  the  flowers  with 
the  robust  constitution  and  sturdy  habit  of  growth  charac- 
teristic of  the  commonest  border  varieties.  This  is  a  great 
gain,  and  no  one  can  look  upon  a  clump  of  Polyanthuses  with 
their  handsome  gilded  flowers,  without  being  struck  with  their 
rare  beauty,  and  with  a  desire  to  cultivate  them. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  a  stock  of  Polj-anthuses — 
by  division  of  the  roots,  and  by  raising  plants  from  seeds. 
The  seed  can  be  sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  or  in  fact  at  almost 
any  season.  My  favourite  plan  is  to  sow  in  autumn  in  a 
shallow  box  or  in  pans,  using  some  fine  rich  soil,  .and  only  just 
covering  the  seed  with  the  same.  If  the  box  or  pans  be  placed 
in  a  gi-eenhouse,  selecting  a  shady,  cool  part,  or  in  a  cool 
frame,  the  .seed  will  grow  readily,  and  by  April  of  the  following 
j'ear  they  can  be  stood  out  under  a  shady  wall,  and  should  be 
kept  well  watered  during  the  summer.  By  the  first  week  in 
September  the  plants  will  be  very  strong,  and  if  planted  out  in 
beds  or  on  borders  during  moist  we.ather,  will  make  strong  roots 
in  the  soil,  and  the  following  spring  yield  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  strong  plants  be 
put  out  in  order  to  secure  a  fine  head  of  bloom.  A  bed  of 
seedling  Polyanthuses  is  always  an  object  of  considerable 
interest,  and  when  grown  in  beds  the  mass  of  flowers  thereby 
detained  cua!)les  one  to  appreciate  their  beauty  more  highly. 

A  deep  yellow  or  black  .sandy  loam,'  resting  on  a  cool  and 
moist  subsoil,  is  the  one  to  grow  Polyanthuses  in  to  perfection. 
Into  such  a  soil  they  strike  root  deeply,  and  can  withstand  a 
long  drought.  On  a  heavy  clay  soil  the  Polyanthus  does  not 
flourish  generiiUy;  the  rootlets  soon  decay.  The  north  or 
east  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  where  the  plants  will  get  only  the 
morning  sun,  is  the  aspect  most  favourable  to  their  well-doing, 
and  capable  of  prolonging  to  the  utmost  limit  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  Where  it  is  requisite,  a  com2:)ost  should  be  formed 
in  which  to  grow  the  plants ;  it  should  he  compounded  of 
good  turfy  loam,  well-rotted  cow-dung,  so  dry  that  it 
will  readily  crumble  to  pieces,  and  some  leaf-mould,  and  laid 
on  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  9  inches.  One  great  secret  of 
success  is  undoubtedly  deep  planting.  This  is  a  pi'inciple 
that  has  always  been  insisted  on  by  the  most  celebrated  Poly- 
anthus cultivators.  The  moihis  opera  ml i  of  planting  they 
observed  was,  in  making  the  hole  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  plant,  to  raise  the  soil  up  in  the  centre  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  and  then  spread  out  the  roots  upon  it,  so  that  the  plant 
itself  should  rest  as  it  were  upon  the  top  of  the  cone.  Then 
the  foliage  was  gathered  up,  and  the  soil  filled  in  around  the 
roots  up  to  cpiite  one  inch  above  the  collar  of  the  plant,  /.  e., 
the  point  at  which  the  leaves  spring  from  the  roots. 
Daring  the  growing  season  the  Polyanthns  throws  out  manj- 
young  rootlets  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
advantage  derived  from  deep  jilanting  is  that  the  best  rootlets 
growing  from  the  top  part  of  the  tap  root  derive  more  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  and  are  more  secure  from  drought  in 
summer  and  frosts  in  winter.  Frequent  stirrings  of  the  soil, 
top-dressing  with  fresh  soil,  and  watering  when  required,  are 
great  helps  towards  the  full  development  of  the  plants.  When 
division  of  the  roots  is  attempted,  they  should  not  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  but  carefully  torn  asunder  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  According  to  the  size  of  a  plant  will  it  divide  into  a 
number  of  plants,  and  each  separate  growth  will  be  found  to 
have  roots  attaching  to  it.  When  dividing,  all  old  and  decayed 
roots  should  be  cut  aw.ay.  I  strongly  advise  all  fanciers  of 
the  Polyanthus  to  grow  a  few  seedlings  annually,  as  they 
make  the  strongest  plants,  and,  when  the  seed  is  carefully 
selected,  the  quality  of  the    flowers  can  be  perpetuated  as 


certainly  as  in  the  case  of  divided  plants.  I  am  treating  in 
this  paper  of  the  gold-laced  varieties.  In  selecting  flowers 
from  which  to  obtain  seeds,  let  size  and  regularity  of  the 
lacing  of  gold  on  the  cilges  be  regarded.  Pin-eyed  flowers, 
as  they  are  termed — ('.  c,  those  in  which  the  pistil  protrudes 
itself  from  the  tliroat  of  the  flower — should  be  rejected,  unles.s 
possessing  some  distinctive  quality  worthy  of  preservation, 
as  they  look  unsightly.  R.  D. 


NEW,  BARE,  OR  NEGLECTED  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

BY  J.  C.   NIVEN,   BOTANIC   GARDENS,   HULL. 
(^Continued  from  p.  244.) 
OuoBu.s   HiRsuTus  IS  a   distinct    and  desu'able  dwarf   species, 
growing  about  0  inches  high.     It  has  somewhat  broad  leaflets 
of  a   light   green  colour,  and  lively  blue   and   rose-coloured 
flowers.     It  grows  freely. 

Orobus  l.viiiyroides.  though  too  tall  in  growth  for  associa- 
tion with  the  more  trul}-  alpine  plants,  is  a  lovely  border 
plant.  Its  height,  when  growing  vigorously,  is  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet ;  its  flowers  liriglit  blue,  produced  in  dense  racemes, 
and  its  general  habit  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  it  is  increased 
fi'cely  by  seeds,  which  it  produces  abundantly.  We  have 
received  it  from  continental  gardens  under  the  name  of  Vicia 
nnijuga. 

OuRisiA  cocciNEA. — A  dwarf  Scrophulariaceous  plant,  pro- 
ducing racemes  of  crimson  flowers.  Is  a  plant  of  recent  intro- 
duction, and  has  a  good  habit,  though,  as  we  have  found  it, 
somewhat  shy  in  blooming.     A  native  of  the  Andes. 

OxALis  LASIAXDRA  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether  hardy,  with 
long,  narrow,  deflcxed  leaflets,  and  the  flower-stems  lising  9 
inches  or  12  inches  high  ;  produces  crimson  flowers  of  consider- 
able beauty. 

OxALis  LOBATA  is  ofteu  growu  under  the  synonym  of  0. 
granulata ;  it  is  well  worth  growing  in  pots  for  greenhouse 
decoration,  as  it  produces  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in 
November,  a  period  of  the  year  when  such  a  colour,  other  than 
among  the  Chrysanthemums,  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Orobus  vitioiDES  PLEXO  is  a  double  form,  a  good  deal  like 
O.  vernus  in  habit,  but  a  more  compact  grower,  and  like  all 
double  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  for  a  long  period.  Well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

0.  T.iURicus  and  auraxtiaccs. — Nearly  allied  species  ;  both 
have  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  require  to  be  well  esta- 
blished plants  before  they  will  bloom  freely,  and  be  seen  in 
perfection. 

OxYTROPis  UKALESsis. — A  dwarf  compact  species  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  ;  its  leaves  are  more  or  less  white,  owing  to 
closely  adpressed  hairs ;  its  flowers  are  produced  in  com- 
pact heads,  rising,  about  4  inches  high;  they  are  of  a  rosy 
blue  colour,  and  exceedingly  attractive.  No  collection  should 
be  without  this  plant.  Closely  allied  to  it,  and  similar  in  size 
and  growth,  is  a  species  I  have  grown  for  years,  and  provi- 
sionally named  Ox3-tropis  cyanea  ;  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
of  a  lovely  amethyst  blue.  My  original  plant  has  now  been 
growing  in  a  pot  for  fifteen  years,  and  blooms  freely  every 
season ;  it  is,  however,  very  shy  to  increase  otherwise  than  b}' 
seed,  the  production  of  whicli  is  very  exceptional. 

Papaver  SPIC.4.TDM. — luthc  way  of  P.  pilosum,  but  more  woolly 
in  the  leaf,  and  more  compact  iu  growth,  owing  to  the  shorter 
peduncles  ;  is  well  adajited  for  rockwork  ;  its  flowers  are  of 
an  exceedingly  delicate  texture,  and  of  a  yellowish  orange.  The 
plant  grows  about  18  inches  high. 

PoLEMONiuM  HU5IILE  is  a  dwarf  species,  with  small  circular 
leaflets,  .and  the  whole  plaut  covered  with  pubescence  ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  slaty  blue,  produced  on  short  foot-stalks  ;  the 
general  appearance  of  the  jilant  recommends  itself  for  ciilti- 
vation,  more,  perhaps,  than  the  flowers  themselves. 

PllLOX  nivalis. — A  species  now  rarely  met  with  in  cultiva- 
tion; much  smaller  in  leaf  and  moi-e  rigid  in  habit  than  Phlox 
subulata ;  flowers  are  pure  white ;  doubtless  it  and  subulata 
constitute  the  origin  of  the  pink-eyed  Phlox  Nelsoni  ;  this 
origin  appears  to  me  to  be  well  indicated  by  the  shorter 
leaves  and  the  white  flowers — characters  which  it  obtains  from 
P.  nivalis. 

Phlox  fronbosa. — Belongs  to  the  same  section  as  subiilata 
and  setacea ;  but  is  a  stronger  and  freer  grower  than  either, 
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with  larger  flowers  ;  admirably  adapted  for  such  a  position  as 
will  enable  it  to  trail  its  procumbent  branches  over  the  face 
of  a  mass  of  rock. 

PixGUKULi  LUTEA. — With  yellow  blossoms ;  is  a  native  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  and  ought  to  have  a  very 
sheltered  corner  ;  its  association  with  the  large  blue  P. 
grandiflora  would  have  a  very  pretty  eifect,  but  it  is  i-are  in 
cultivation. 

PoTEXTiLLA  ARGENTEA,  as  the  name  would  imply,  is 
covered  over  with  silvery  down ;  it  is  of  a  creeping  habit,  not 
exceeding  6  inches  in  height ;  and  though  scarcely  definite 
enough  in  its  argent  character  to  give  it  a  status  in  the  gaudy 
ranks  of  the  flower  garden,  it  is  yet  a  very  desirable  plant  to 
place  as  a  variety  among  dark-leaved  plants  in  a  rockery. 

Primula  auriculata  is  closely  allied  to  P.  farinosa  in  out- 
ward appearance,  but  has  larger  flowers — and,  indeed,  is 
altogether  of  a  more  vigorous  habit. 

Pruxella  grandiflora  var.  laclniata  is  a  very  distinct 
variety,  producing,  along  with  the  large  flowers  of  the  parent 
species,  leaves  divided  into  linear  lobes.  It  is  considered  by 
some  to  possess  sufficient  character  to  render  it  specifically 
distmct  ;  but  as  I  have  observed  a  tendency  in  seedlings  raised 
fi'om  it  to  revert  to  the  normal  type,  I  retain  it  as  a  variety, 
and  a  very  distinct  one,  of  grandiflora. 

PULMOXAKIA     SIBIRICA     and     PULMOXARIA     AXGUSTU'OLIA    are 

both  perfectly  distinct  species  from  P.  officinalis.  The 
former  has  the  leaves  beautifully  mottled  with  white — so  much 
so  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  cultivation  for  its  foliage  only. 
The  latter  has  narrow  leaves,  and  both  form  dense  crowns. 
from  which  the  flowery  branches  arise  in  dense  masses  to  a 
height  of  9  to  12  inches. 

SiPOXARiA  C-ESPITOSA  is  a  far  superior  species  to  S.  ocymoides, 
not  so  rambling  in  growth,  but  producing  much  larger  flowers, 
of  a  warm  I'osy  pink.  It  forms  a  thick,  woody  root-stock  ; 
and,  when  once  fairly  established,  makes  a  permanent  and 
valua1)le  rock-plant.  It  likes  a  good  strong  soil,  but  free  from 
damp. 

Saxifraga  loxgifolia  var.  elatior  was  for  years  grown  as 
the  true  type  of  longifolia.  This  form  bears  some  resemblance 
to  lignlata,  but  is  perfectly  distinct  when  in  flower,  the  panicle 
rising  to  2  and  even  3  feet  high,  somewhat  las  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers,  but  the  individual  flowers  are  double  the 
size  of  those  of  S.  lignlata,  and  beautifully  dotted  with  tiny 
crimson  spots  ;  a  plant  known  as  Saxifraga  nepalensis  is  douljt- 
less  this  old  form  of  longifolia  under  a  new  name. 

Saxifraga  mutata. — A  yellow-flowered  species  bearing  con- 
siderable similitude  to  S.  lignlata;  its  flowery  panicle  is  about 
18  inches  high,  and  I  presume  it  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  not  infrequently  exhausts  all  its 
vigour  in  producing  blooms,  and  rarely  matures  seeds  in  this 
coimtry;  further,  it  does  not  produce  offsets,  as  most  of  this 
section  do.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  but  limited  in  its  distri- 
bution. 

Saxifraga  pextadactylis  is  the  most  rigid  of  all  the  mossy 
section,  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit ;  it  has  a  further  peculiarity 
of  exuding  a  gummy  secretion,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
that  gives  the  plant  (especially  in  spring)  the  appearance  of 
frosted  silver.  In  this  respect  it  is  allied  to  S.  ladanifera, 
but  in  the  latter  the  exudation  is  brown-coloured.  It  produces 
pure  white  flowers,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion of  this  extensive  genus. 

Scutellaria  jiacraxtiia,  a  native  of  Siberia,  is  the  finest 
of  all  the  species  of  this  genus  ;  it  forms  a  hard  wood}'  root  stock, 
and  is  an  excellent  perennial  alpine  plant ;  it  grows  9  inches  high, 
producing  an  abundance  of  rich  velvety  dark  blue  flowers, 
much  finer  in  colour  than  those  of  S.  japonica. 
(_To  he  continued.) 


SMOTHERED  FLOWEES. 
We  all  insensibly  speed  the  parting  and  welcome  the  coming  guests 
rather  too  precipitately  for  the  well-being  of  our  plants.  Look  .at 
bulbs  to  wit,  how  beantifal  they  are,  and  many  of  them  fragrant  as 
beaatifal ;  bnt  hardly  have  the  flowers  faded  than  we  begin  to  be 
impatient  with  their  leaves,  the  flower  makers  for  another  year. 
Hence  they  are  either  torn  up  and  transplanted  in  full  growth,  tied 
into  bunches  out  of  the  way  hke  horses'   tails  at  plough,  or  a  huge 


patch  of  Nemophila,  Virginia  Stock,  or  other  early  annual,  is  allowed 
to  overrun  and  shut  out  every  sunbeam  with  a  thick,  dense  turf  of 
beauty  ;  and  yet  when  the  bulb  resents  this  slight  by  coming  forth 
weak  or  worthless  the  succeeding  season,  we  affect  to  be  greatly 
astonished,  and  talk  or  write  about  the  Crocus,  Tulip,  Anemone,  or 
Gladiolus  disease.  Disease  indeed  !  Wo  shut  out  the  light,  which  is 
the  life  and  vigour  of  the  bulbs,  that  through  the  ministry  of  the 
leaves  is  mauufaetured  into  flowers,  and  then  tell  the  poor  blanched 
things  to  go  on  making  their  flowers  all  the  same.  It  is  in  vain. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  spring  flowers,  with  the  difference  of  a  single 
word — for  bulbs  read  crown.  What  the  streugtli,  size,  and  plump, 
ness  of  the  former  is  to  next  year's  harvest  of  beauty,  the  same 
characteristics  of  crown  are  to  the  flowering  of  herbaceous  plants  the 
succeeding  season.  Overshadow  these  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  little  or  no  golden  glory  of  summer  suns  will  light  up  your 
borders  or  gardens  from  February  to  May  of  1874.  You  cannot  reap 
two  crops  from  the  same  sunlight  and  heat.  These  spring  beauties 
have  ravenous  solar  appetites  ;  many  of  them  never  tire  of  basking 
and  drinking  in  the  sunshine.  They  seem  merely  idling  or  sleeping 
away  the  warm  summer  and  antmnn  tide,  and  give  no  sign.  They  are 
busy,  however,  all  the  while.  The  more  fight,  and  air,  and  syn  andfree 
space  they  have,  the  more  beautiful  will  they  be  when  beauty  is  most 
wanted.  All  these  are  mere  truisms,  and  it  is  humiliating  to  have  to 
repeat  them  in  various  forms  so'of  ten.  Would  that  the  repetition  would 
arrest  the  evil,  but  it  seems  hardly  to  touch  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  single 
mixed  garden  will  pass  though  the  summer  without  many  choice  spring 
and  other  herbaceous  plants  being  crippled  or  mined  by  the  en- 
croachments of  grosser  plants,  either  above  or  below,  or  both.  But 
the  greatest  evils  arise  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  annuals. 
Their  rapid  growth  and  gross  feeding  bring  ruin  on  choice  Alpine  or 
other  plants.  Each  overshadowing  leaf  is  a  thief  and  a  robber, 
weakening  the  stability  of  each  crown  for  the  succeeding  season. 
To  develope  and  strengthen  these  to  the  uttermost  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  the  culture  of  all  such  plants  a;  eai-ly  Violets,  Primroses, 
Anbrietias,  Daisies,  Forget-me-nots,  &c.  Doubtless  a  reserve  garden 
is  the  best  situation  for  the  preparation  of  all  this  future  beauty  ; 
but  it  is  not  always  available.  The  same  spot  must  often  be  used  to 
prepare  and  to  display  beauty  ;  every  plant  is  always  doing  one  or 
the  other  ;  and  space  and  a  free  out-look  skyward  are  equally  or  more 
essential  for  the  preparation  than  for  the  exhibition.  This  is  easily 
written,  but  in  practice  it  is  mostly  ignored.  The  temptation  is 
great  to  press  upon  plants  unduly  as  soon  as  their  beauty  fades,  and 
to  give  that  huge  patch  of  Arabis  or  Alyssum  as  much  room  as  that 
glowing  mass  of  Clarkia  or  Godetia.  But  if  a  difference  is  to  be  made, 
it  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  herbaceous  plants.  Thus  only  will  the 
mixed  garden  bring  forth  perfect  flowers  in  season  all  the  year 
round.  Whatever  may  happen  under  the  bedding  system,  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  a  mixed  garden  is  a  seasonable  and  continuous  supply 
— not  a  glut  of  flowers  during  summer  and  autumn,  a  fallow  in 
winter,  and  a  skeleton  yield  of  bulbs  and  other  spring  flowers.  This 
is  to  fashion  the  garden  on  the  model  of  extravagant  households — a 
feast  on  Sunday,  plenty  on  Monday,  a  fair  supply  on  Tuesday,  and 
semi-starvation  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  In  well-ordered  households 
each  day  is  provided  for ;  so  should  it  be  in  our  mixed  gardens.  And 
to  this  end  we  must  have  zealous  care  of  the  leaves  of  bulbs  and 
the  crowns  of  herbaceous  plants  during  the  free  growth  of  summer 
and  autumn  beauties.  T.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWEE  GAKDEN. 


New  Zealand  Flax.— Can  any  of  your  readerB  inform  me  whether  it  would 
be  (in  a  commercial  point  of  view),  worth  while  to  cultivate  Phormium  tenax 
in  those  parts  of  the  British  Islands  where  it  succeeds?  T  should  also  like  to 
know  whether  the  various  sorts  of  Phormium  oflfered  by  nurserymen  are  dis- 
tinct natural  species,  or  mere  variations  induced  by  cultivation.— W.  P.,  Isle  of 

Mini. 

Propagating  Roses. — Two  years  ago  I  put  in  three  rows  of  Rose  cuttiugs 
of  mauy  varieties  in  October,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  made  good  plants  the 
first  year.  I  have  tliis  season  three  more  rows,  and  on  looking  at  them  to-day 
(25th  March)  I  find  that  they  have  all  apparently  taken  well.  During  sharp 
weather  I  protected  them  by  means  of  a  little  Fern. — G.  R. 

Crocuses-— I  have  plenty  of  yellow  Crocuses  ;  but  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
giving^  me  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  good  kinds  of  other  coloui's. — R.  H,  B. 
[The  following  will  be  found  to  answer  your  purpose  viz.,  Dandy,  blue,  with 
white  tips  and  purple  base ;  King  of  the  Blues,  violet  blue,  very  fine ;  Mont 
Blanc,  pure  white ;  La  Majestueuse,  petals  broad,  pale  mauve, with  a  purple  base, 
large  and  fine  ;  Comtesse  de  Morny,  large  blush  mth  a  purple  base  and  striped, 
and  Louis  Phihppe,  bluish  purple,  very  large  and  fine.] 

Spring-flowering  Plants.— The  following  are  now  in  bloom  in  the  Welling- 
ton luirseries,  viz. :  Anemone  blanda,  Pulsatilla,  and  ranunculoides  ;  Saxifraga 
coriophylla,  oppositifolia  and  its  varieties  alba  and  pyrenaica ;  Primula 
denticuiata  and  its  variety  floribunda,  erosa,  glauca,  helvetica  and  its  variety 
alba,  villosa,  and  Candolleana ;  Scilla  bifoliaand  sibirica  ;  Soldanella  montana"; 
Dondia  Epipactis;  Bulbocodiuni  vernum ;  Cheiranthus  priecox ;  Narcissus 
pumilus ;  and  various  Hepaticas,  of  which  I  think  the  single  red  is  one  of  the 
most  useful.— W.  J. 
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COTTAGE   WINDOW  GARDENING. 
We  find  llic  following  paragraph  in  the  M(mclici<lcr  (rittn-dinn 
of  Monday,  March  24:— 

CoTTAGEUs'  Flower  Snow  in  Salfokd. — On  Now.year'a  Day  wo 
(OuanlionJ  gave  some  account  of  a  movement  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Leo  GnnJon,  Mr.  John  Edwards,  and  some  other  benevolent  gentle, 
men  whose  names  have  not  come  to  the  front,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  growth  of  simple  flowers  in  the  windows  and  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  so  that  objects  of  beauty  might  help  to  brighten  them,  and  ideas 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  be  awakened  and  fostered,  especially  in 
the  minds  of  children,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  plants  was  to  bo 
specially  entrusted.  Several  hundred  Hyacinth  bulbs  were  purchased, 
properly  potted,  and  distributed  gratuitously,  but  carefully,  .and 
chiefly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Broughton.road,  Salford, 
with  the  understanding  that,  when  in  bloom,  there  was  to  be  a 
general  exhibition.  The  show  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the 
Richmond  Lecture  Hall,  and  showed  the  effort  to  have  been  far  from 
in  vain,  not  less  than  250  plants  being  brought  in  by  the  owners — 
one  a  piece,  of  course — and  of  these  at  least  100  were  such  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  parlour.  There  was  no  donljt  as  to  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  in  which  each  particular  plant  had  grown — a  fact  that 
the  Sanitary  Association  might  do  well  to  note ;  nor  could  there  be 
any  uncertainty  as  to  the  stimulus  that  had  been  given  to  notions  of 
tidiness  and  pretty  "get  up,"  some  of  the  flowers  being  trimly  tied 
with  ribbon,  others  labelled  with  tasteful  little  cards,  &c.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  visitors  paid  their  2d.  for  admission,  and  in  due 
time  the  prizes  were  distributed.  These  consisted  of  about  a  score  of 
nicely-established  Hydrangeas,  Vallotas,  &c.,  kindly  given  in  person 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Yates  ;  while  evei"y  exhibitor  received  a  little  packet  of 
some  kind  of  flower-seed  suitable  for  the  pot  -when  the  Hyacinth 
should  be  withered,  with  instructions  how  to  sow  it,  &c.  Lest  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  as  to  proper  soil,  a  gentleman  resident  in 
Lower  Broughton  expressed  his  willingness  to  supply  every  applicant. 
We  take  this  movement,  simple  as  it  is,  to  be  one  of  the  kindliest  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  that  the  day  has  produced,  and  commend  it  heartily 
to  the  practical  sympathy  of  all  right-minded  people.  It  is  indepen- 
dent of  sect  or  party,  costs  very  little  except  personal  labour,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  an  immense  amount  of  good  results. 

To  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  gratifying  )5aragraph 
we  say  a  most  hearty  "amen!"  Just  before  Christmas  last 
wc  ourselves  reprinted,  as  our  readers  vi'ill  remember,  the 
card  of  "  Instructions,"  a  copy  of  which  was  given  with  every 
bulb,  and  invited  attention  at  the  same  time  to  a  movement 
■which  seems  likely  to  progress  so  happily.  While  striving  to 
ornament  and  improve  our  gardens  and  conservatories,  time  is 
well  spent  also  in  developing  a  taste  foi  flowers  among  those 
who  have  never  had  the  charms  of  nature  presented  to  tliem 
in  a  way  that  could  be  understood,  and  especially  who  have 
never  had  a  pnt-flower  to  call  their  own.  It  is  a  dut}',  we  take 
it,  on  the  part  of  every  man  who  is  privileged  to  possess  a 
garden,  and  who  has  felt  the  sweet  influence  of  plants  and 
flowers,  to  do  the  best  that  lies  in  his  power  to  awaken  the 
taste  in  others,  and  to  gratify  it.  Nature  knows  no  distinction 
of  rich  and  poor  ;  human  hearts  are  constituted  pretty  much 
the  same,  whether  the  owners  dwell  in  villas  or  in  cottages, 
and  if  there  be  a  ministry  of  good  in  the  companionship  of 
plants  and  flowers  that  affects  the  "  upper  class,"  it  only 
wants  proper  and  timely  directing  to  affect  the  lower  classes 
also,  and  to  still  greater  advantage.  The  rich  find  stimulus  in 
a  score  of  beautiful  things,  such  as  the  poor  can  never  possibly 
possess,  as  costly  books,  pictures,  statues,  and  other  con- 
summate works  of  art.  In  these  the  poor  cannot  even  be 
made  sharers,  and  so  much  the  more  reason  accordingly  is 
there  why  they  should  be  encouraged  to  take  interest  in 
(lowers,  which,  like  the  blue  sky  and  the  summer  breezes,  are, 
independent  of  social  distinctions,  given  for  every  one  freely  to 
enjoy.  Those,  we  say,  who  are  embosomed  in  surroundings 
wrought  by  art,  and  who  can  command  what  they  please,  in 
the  way  of  Orchids  and  Camellias,  are  the  people  of  all  others 
to  whom  such  a  movement  as  this  excellent  one  in  Manchester 
should  be  interesting,  for  it  is  a  compliment  to  their  own 
taste  that  it  should  be  imitated  in  a  manner  so  amiable  and 
inoffensive.  Some  one  said,  long  ago,  that  the  songs  loved  by 
the  ]ieople  were  a  capital  index  to  their  morals.  It  is  certain 
that  to  diffuse  the  love  of  flowers  would  help  to  mend  manners 
in  many  quarters  that  at  present  sadly  need  a  change  for  the 
better  ;  and  we  cannot  Init  feel  persuaded  that  the  day  will 


yet  arrive  when,  owing  to  the  judicious  promotion  of  cottage 
wiiulow  gardening,  it  shall  be  said  of  the  jieople,  that  what 
tliiir  songs  were  aforetime,  their  (lowers  have  become  in  the 
iipcran<l  better  age.  Simple  and  kindly  endeavours  to  improve 
the  complexion  of  the  homos  of  the  poor,  and  the  disposi- 
tions and  pastimes,  especially  of  the  children,  appeal  in  the 
dircctest  manner  to  their  better  feelings.  For  though  often 
dcjiloraldy  ignorant,  working-men  and  their  wives  are  not  so 
dull  as  to  bo  insensible  to  the  leverage  of  kindly  and  un- 
affected endeavours  to  give  them  pleasure,  and  to  brighten 
their  existence,  and  that  of  their  boys  and  girls,  with  some- 
thing that  needs  no  great  intellectual  efl'ort ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  so  straightforward  a  matter  as  Hyacinth 
growing  and  attention  to  a  Geranium  or  an  Hydrangea  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  weakest,  that  this  jKirticular  department 
of  window-gardening  seems  to  us  likely  to  prove  so  useful. 
Fi'om  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  it  appears  that  when  the 
Hyacinths  arc  over,  there  is  to  be  an  attempt  in  the  way  of 
flower-seed  growing.  This  will  re(|uirc  more  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  for  that  very  reason  is  again  sure  to  be  substan- 
tially useful,  especially  where  there  is  pleasant  and  opening 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  a  lad  or  a  girl,  which  wants  only 
some  engaging  olijcct  to  fasten  upon.  A  flower  some  may 
consider  a  very  poor  thing  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  school-room 
lesson.  So  far  from  being  an  inefficient  substitute,  it  is  really 
and  truly  the  best  stepping-stone  that  can  be  provided  when 
there  is  a  genuine  desire  that  the  faculties  shall  be  called 
forth.  A  book-lesson  is  often  slurred  because  of  its  unat- 
tractiveness,  whereas  a  flower  holds  the  attention  just  becau.se 
of  its  intrinsic  and  charming  beauty;  and  directly  that  a 
youngster  is  got  to  take  interest  in  the  germination  of  his 
seeds,  and  in  the  evolution  of  stem  and  leaf  and  blossom,  if 
he  is  ever  going  to  think  at  all,  then  will  be  the  time  of  his 
commencing.  Think,  too,  of  the  habits  of  order,  cleanliness, 
and  tidiness  which  are  induced  by  the  endeavour  to  have  good 
flowers  !  In  its  progress,  the  lad  learns  the  blessedness  of 
fresh  air ;  the  evils  of  dirt,  and  of  invisible,  but  none  the  less 
noxious,  vapours ;  the  salubrity  of  sunshine,  as  a  something 
not  merely  to  play  marbles  in,  but  to  utilize  to  glorious  profit. 
A  healthy  and  well-sustained  interest  in  window  and  workshop 
flowers  constitutes,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  best  assurances  of 
eventual  manliness  and  womanliness,  and  all  who  are  wise 
and  Christian  will  strive  to  promote  it,  especially  in  our  large 
towns. 


Deciduous  Azaleas  as  Indoor  Plants.— A.  calendulacea, 
glauca,  viscosa,  nudifiora,  pontica,  and  mollis,  are  all  dwarf  shrubs 
with  deciduous  leaves,  suitable  for  indoor  decoration.  The 
first  four  are  found  in  swamps  in  North  America,  and  are  the 
original  stocks  from  which,  by  artificial  fertilisation,  the  various 
garden  vai'ieties  with  deciduous  leaves,  small  stems  and  branches, 
and  white,  rosy,  and  orange-red  or  sometimes  even  deep  red  flowers, 
have  been  raised.  A.  pontica  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  other 
Eastern  ranges.  It  makes  a  more  robust  growth  than  the  other 
kinds,  and  has  pure  yellow  and  very  fragrant  flowers.  A.  mollis  is 
a  Jap.anese  kind,  resembling  A.  jiontica,  and,  like  it,  has  yellow  or 
reddish. yellow  flowers.  All  these  are  equally  well  suited  for  forcing, 
and  being  low  and  much  branched,  with  large  handsome  and  fragrant 
flowers  growing  in  umbels,  they  are  amongst  the  best  subjects  that 
can  be  recommended  for  indoor  decoration.  For  early  forcing,  only 
such  specimens  should  be  employed  as  have  been  grown  in  pots 
through  the  preceding  summer,  when  they  should  have  been  treated 
like  other  shrubs,  but  should  not  be  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
They  should  not  be  pruned,  and  in  autumn  should  be  kept  di-y,  to 
ripen  the  wood  well,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  cause  any  injury  to  their 
roots.  After  they  have  received  a  little  frost,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  cool  room  where  the  temperature  is  kept  above  freezing  point. 
Specimens  which  it  is  desired  should  bloom  at  Christmas,  should  be 
removed  into  a  warm  room  about  five  weeks  before  that  time.  If, 
before  their  removal  to  the  warm  room,  they  have  stood  for  some 
time  in  a  temperature  of  from  38°  to  45'  Fahr.,  the  result  will  be 
much  more  satisfactorv. 


Eeaucaruea  recurvata  as  a  House  Plant-— I  hnve  tried  many  plants  for 
the  decoration  of  halls,  porticos,  and  similar  places,  but  this  Beaucarnea  ha.^ 
suited  my  purpose  better  than  any  of  them,  and  in  such  positions  has  been 
universally  admired.  Well  grown  plants  of  it,  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  height, 
in  eight-inch  pots,  make  fine  ornaments  for  this  purpose,  especially  when  placed 
in  a  vase  and  when  the  surface  soil  is  covered  with  Selaginella.  They  are  very 
retentive  of  life  and  will  exist  luider  house  treatment  uninjured  for  many  weeks 
together. — John  Fbaskr,  Turk. 
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DRACAENAS. 
Twelve  months  ago  I  brought  into  the  room  where  I  am 
now  ivriting  a  plant  of  Dracajna  fen-ea  terrainalis,  which, 
despite  the  gas-heated  atmosphere,  remained,  with  a  weekly 
washing,  in  tine  condition  until  the  following  A]iril,  and  that 
in  an  atmosphere  where  dozens  of  flowering  plants  failed 
completely.  But  the  best  of  the  Drac;enas  is  that  they  are  not 
difficult  of  cultivation  ;  with  space  and  beat  and  moisture  j'ou 
may  grow  them  to  any  size,  and,  with  sufficient  heat  and 
cleanliness,  you 
ma)' maintain  the 
plants  in  health 
after  they  are 
grown  for  many 
months.  The 
])lants  are  most 
easy  of  increase. 
Take  an  old  stem 
— no  matter  how 
thick — cut  it  into 
pieces  an  inch 
long,  lav-  these 
in  congenial  soil, 
give  a  bottom 
heat  of  80"  to  9U'-', 
and  in  three  or 
four  weeks  each 
piece  will  be  a 
sturdy  young 
plant, which  only 
re(iuircstimcand 
care  to  grow  it 
into  a  splendid 
s]>ecimen.  No 
plants  are  more 
useful  for  table 
decoration  than 
Dracaenas,  when 
suitable  plants 
are  selected.  If 
they  are  too  tall 
for  that  purpose, 
pass  your  knife 
round  them  at 
the  desired 
height  to  the 
depth  of  the 
bark ;  with  the 
thumb-nail  press 
tlic  severed  part 
away  ;  take  a 
little  nice  sandj- 
soil,  and  with  a 
handful  of  Moss 
fasten  it  around 
the  wound;  and 
in  a  few  weeks 
the  head  will  be 
rooted,  and  may 
Ije  removed  with 

perfect  safety  to  i"-""-''' 

be    placed   m    a 

vase  or  any  other  convenient  place.  This,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  a  convenient  way  of  e.xtemporising  a  plant. 
Then  every  joint,  from  the  place  where  the  severance  is 
made  to  the  base,  will  produce  a  shoot  that  will  make  a 
plant ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  stronger  roots  may  be  cvit  into 
lengths  an  inch  or  two  long,  and,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  stem  cuttings,  each  piece  will  make  a  plant.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  why  the  Dracienas  should  not  be  cheap 
and  common  plants,  for  they  may  be  propagated  with  the 
utmost  facility,  and,  give  them  heat  sufficient,  they  may  be 
grown  without  much  trouble.  The  plants  procured,  the  next 
thing  will  be  to  grow  them  on  ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  to  80^  will  be    rerpiired  -that   is,  (30^   as    a 


minimum  temperature,  and  80°  as  a  maximum.  The  plants 
are  not  particular  about  soil,  but  a  compost  of  one-half  turfy 
loam,  one-quarter  peat,  and  the  remaining  portion  leaf-mould 
liberally  intermixed  with  gritty  saud  and  charcoal,  will  grow 
them  to  perfection.  With  a  material  of  this  khid,  drain  tho- 
roughly and  pot  tirnily,  and  if  you  can  give  the  plants  the 
assistance  of  bottom  heat,  so  much  the  better.  The  plants  do 
not  grow  in  the  young  state  very  rapidlj',  but  when  the  pots 
arc  full  of  roots  a  little  warm  liquid  manure  will  assist  them 
miiterially.  As  a  rule  the  plants  do  not  make  more  than  a 
single  stem  the  lirst  season ;  but  if  cut  down  to  near  the  surface 

of  the  pot  they 
may  push  two 
or  three  shoot'j:, 
and  these  when 
cut  agaui  —  we 
mean  in  the  next 
year — six  or  nine. 
We  have  now  a 
plant  of  D.  ferrea 
terminalis  with 
twelve  leaders, 
each  starting 
from  within  a 
few  inches  of  the 
surfaceofthepot, 
and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that 
such  a  plant  will 
form,  when  fully 
developed,  amass 
of  colour  not 
readily  to  be  sur- 
passed.  For 
house  decoration 
nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  Dra- 
ca'uas,  so  long 
as  you  keep  them 
clean — that  is,  re- 
gularly washed  ; 
they  seem  to  have 
a  grasp  of  lite 
under  difficulties 
which  few  plants 
possess.  So  far 
we  have  spoken 
of  the  Dracienas 
us  stove  plants ; 
but,  as  many  of 
them  come  from 
New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  they 
will  of  course  suc- 
ceed perfectly  in 
the  greenhouse, 
or  even  in  the 
open  air  in  the 
summer  season. 
Of  those  remark- 
able for  colour 
and  good  for 
winter  decora- 
tion we  should 
select  D.  ferrea  and  D.  ferrea  terminalis  and  grandis,  both 
remarkable  for  the  rich  colouring  of  the  terminal  leaves.  Then 
there  is  D.  Coopcri,  witli  highly-coloured  and  gracefully 
recurved  leaves,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family.  Of 
more  recent  introductions  may  be  named  D.  Mooreana  (for 
an  illustration  of  which  we  are  uidebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch) 
and  Guilfoylci,  both  remarkable  for  their  rich  tints  of 
colour ;  while  in  D.  regia  and  Chelsoni  the  crimson  mark- 
ings arc  replaced  by  white  or  cream-colour  and  white, 
and  hence  a  group  of  Draca3nas  will  be  rich  in  variety  as 
well  as  in  coloni-.  One  secret  in  the  successful  management 
of  the  genus  is  that  of  regular  washing  both  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.     Thej-  are  lialjle  to  be  infested  ])y 
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thrips  and  rod  spider,  and  wasliing  with  soap  and  water  is  the 
best  preventive,  and  pcrluip.s  Uic  best  remedy.  Wo  may  add 
tliatmany  o£  the  Dracionas  arc  admirable  subjects  for  tlie  sub- 
tropical garden,  especially  the  more  hardy  kinds. 

P. 


CHYSIS  BRACTBSCBNS. 
It  is  not  a  common  occurrence  to  meet  with  a  well-grown, 
healthy  iilaut  of  this  fine  Orchid,  or,  indeed,  with  any  species 
of  the  Konns,  so  a  few  words  on  their  culture  may  be  interest- 
ing. This  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  to  this  country  in  1839.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  stout, 
wax-like  consistence,  white  in  colour,  with  a  blotch  of  lemon 
yellow  on  the  five-lobed  crest.  When  well  grown  it  produces 
spindle-shaped  bulbs,  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  bearing 
five  or  six  lanceolate  leaves  with  undulating  margins.  Each 
yomig  growth  produces  one  or  occasionally  two  spikes  of 
flowers,  which  are  closely  arranged  on  the  spike.  This  plant, 
together  with  its  congeners  C.  aurea,  0.  Limminghii  and  U. 
Itevis,  grows  well  in  baskets  suspended  near  the  light.  All  the 
species  grow  well  in  living  sphagnum  and  crocks,  and  re(juire 
a  humid  atmosphere,  together  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  at  the  root  when  growing.  The  syringe  must  be  used 
freely,  and  care  must  Ije  taken  to  keep  the  foliage  free  ivom 
the  ravages  of  thrips,  otherwise  the  plants  will  speedily  become 
unsightly,  producing  weak  spindling  growths,  that  are  ex- 
tremely liable  to  damp  off.  C.  Limminghu  has  smaller 
flowers  than  those  of  C.  braotesoeus,  and  they  are  of  a 
purplish  lilac  colour,  the  lips  being  streaked  with  crimson. 
Of  this  species  there  is  a  most  remarkable  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Poppleton,  Newley,  near  Leeds,  with  pseudo- 
bulbs  IS  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  one's  wvist.  This  plant 
has  borne  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  fine  spikes  for  several 
years  in  succession,  and  is  worth  travelling  miles  to  see,  since 
no  description  can  do  it  justice.  C.  undulata  is  a  rare  and 
handsome  species,  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  which  are  some 
18  inches  in  length,  and  the  flower-spike  produces  eight  to  ten 
blossoms,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  of  a  lovely  orange 
yellow,  the  lip,  which  is  cream-coloured,  being  striped  with 
pink.  Of  this  a  fine  plant  exists  in  the  Meadowbauk  collection. 
All  the  species  are  easily  propagated  bj*  cutting  off  the  Ijack 
bulbs  and  laying  them  on  their  sides  on  living  sphagnum,  in 
a  close  propagating  case.  They  will  luxuriate  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  but  it  must  be  very  humid  and  moderately 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  P.  W.  B. 


Marechal  Niel  Rose  under  Glass.— What  a  glorious  Rose 
this  is  wbeu  planted  out  iu  a  rather  cool  house  and  allowed  to  develop 
itself !  Two  years  ago  I  planted  on  a  back  wall,  in  a  ne^v  house 
just  erected,  a  plant  I  had  budded  on  a  briar  the  previous  summer. 
The  situation  was  not  particularly  favourable  for  it,  as  it  does  better 
trained  nearer  the  glass  ;  but  last  year  it  made  shoots,  some  10  feet 
long,  which  were  laid  in  along  the  wall  their  full  length,  and  now 
every  eye  has  broken,  and  the  plant  is  studded  with  bloom  buds  over 
the  whole  surface.  A  stronger  plant  or  climbing  Devouieasis,  planted 
at  the  same  time,  has  not  done  near  so  well.  One  of  the  very  best 
plants  of  Marechal  Niel  I  ever  saw  was  planted  in  an  open-roofed 
orchard  house  (where  the  fruit  trees  were  grown  in  pots),  and  it  had 
rambled  nupruned,  or  nearly  so,  all  over  the  roof  ;  but  the  foliage 
was  not  suiSoiently  dense  in  any  part  to  injure  the  trees  beneath,  and 
in  fact,  I  was  told  a  mncli  larger  return  in  profit  was  derived 
from  the  Marechal  than  from  the  potted  trees  for  which  the  house 
was  originally  built.  There  is  an  old  tea-scented  Rose  called  Moiret, 
a  stronff,  vigorous  grower,  and  one  of  the  best  to  plant  under  glass 
I  have  ever  seen.  Some  years  ago  I  had  it  in  a  lofty  conservatory, 
trained  up  one  of  the  pillars,  and  allowed  it  to  ramble  about  near  the 
glass.  We  could  at  almost  any  time,  either  winter  or  summer,  cut  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  Roses  from  this  old  plant.  In  winter  the 
flowers  were  almost  a  pure  white,  but  as  the  days  lengthened  the 
edges  of  the  petals  were  tipped  with  pink.  I  have  a  plant  of  it 
on  a  south  wall  here,  but  in  the  oijen  air  the  colour  is  a  beautiful 
lilac-tinted  pink.  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  luxury  amongst  flowers 
than  a  house  devoted  to  Tea  Eoses.  Planted  in  a  good  border,  allowed 
to  develope  themselves,  they  then  assume  their  true  character,  which 
is  much  unlike  the  long  miserable  plants  of  them  which  we  sometimes 
meet  with  in  pots;  and  when  well  treated  and  in  vigorous  health, 
that  bane  of  their  existence,  mildew,  is  not  nearly  so  troublesome  as 
it  is  when  the  plants  are  grown  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 
— E.  H.,  ill  Field. 


BIGNONIAS. 

These  profuse  blooming  and  extremely  ornamental  plants  are 
popularly  named  Trumpet  Flowers ;  they  are  climbers,  farnished 
with  numerous  tendrils,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  sur- 
rounding objects.  Although  the  majority  of  Bignonias  are  natives 
of  tropical  countries,  several  kinds  will  live  with  us  out-of-doors  all 
the  year  round  ;  others  succeed  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
whilst  some,  and  perhaps  the  largest  number,  require  stove  heat, 
where,  if  trained  upon  pillars  or  rafters,  they  form  noble  ornaments; 
in  short,  they  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  niost  beautiful  and 
gorgeous  of  clindjing  plants,  when  grown  in  the  border  and  so 
trained  ;  but  they  cannot  bo  recommended  as  pot  plants.  The  soil 
best  suited  for  their  growth  is  good  loam  two  parts,  peat  one 
part,  and  a  suflicient  quantity  of  sand  to  make  the  mixture  feel 
gritty.  In  planting  in  the  conservatory  border,  spaces  should  be 
boxed  off,  iu  order  to  restrict  the  too  great  extension  of  the  roots. 
Although  Bignonias  are  not  well  suited  for  permanent  pot  culture, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  grow  them  in  pots  for  a  year  or  two,  before 
planting  them  out,  in  order  to  get  them  np  a  considerable  height, 
or  they  may  be  some  time  before  they  recover  from  the  change, 
and  thus  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  cultivator.  They 
require  ample  drainage,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the 
summer  season,  and  a  limited  amount  in  winter  ;  but  the  drying  off 
system  must  never  be  carried  out  severe  enough  to  shrivel  even  the 
young  wood.  In  early  spring  the  plants  may  be  pruned  and  the 
shoots  thinned  out,  so  that  the  sun  may  not  be  excluded  too  much 
from  other  plants  which  may  be  growing  below  them.  During  the 
growing  season  the  syringe  must  be  used  frequently  until  the 
flowers  begin  to  swell,  when  its  nse  must  be  discontinued. 

B.  venusta. — This  is  a  plant  of  robust  growth,  and  one  which 
must  be  allowed  ample  space ;  the  leaflets  are  oblong-ovate  and 
acuminate,  the  flowers  large|and  trumpet-shaped,  of  a  glowing  orange- 
crimson  colour,  freely  produced,  and  keep  in  full  beauty  for  at  least 
two  months  at  a  time.  To  grow  this  plant  well  it  should  be  planted 
in  the  bed  of  a  stove  iu  bottom  heat ;  but  this  treatment  is  by  no 
means  compulsory,  as  it  thrives  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil. 

B.  speciosa. — This  species  is  less  robust  in  growth  than  venusta 
and  may  be  grown  in  the  warm  end  of  a  conservatory.  The  foliage 
is  oblong-ovate,  and  shining  light  green  in  colour,  and  the  trumpet- 
shaped  blooms  are  produced  in  abundance  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  soft  lavender 
colour,  shaded  with  violet  and  purple,  and  have  a  white  throat.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  plant,  which  may  be  found  in  some  collections 
under  the  name  of  B.  pieta.     It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

B.  Chamberlaynii. — This  superb  species  should  find  a  place  in 
every  plant-stove,  for  although  not  quite  equal  to  B.  venusta  in 
beauty  of  inflorescence,  it  is  nevertheless  a  magnificent  climber,  and 
not  being  so  robust  as  B.  venusta,  maybe  accommodated  in  a  smaller 
stove.  The  leaflets  are  ovate-acuminate,  usually  produced  in  pairs — 
smooth,  shining,  and  dark-green,  and  furnished  with  a  strong  tendril, 
by  which  the  plant  fastens  itself  securely  to  anj-thing  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  drooping 
racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  trumpet-shaped,  the  tube 
being  upwards  of  3  inches  in  length,  whilst  the  five-lobed  spreading 
limbs  frequently  measure  4  inches  in  diameter;  they  are  of  a  soft 
bright  yellow,  and  are  produced  in  succession  from  May  until  October. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

B.  jasminoides. — This  kind,  which  is  called  sometimes  Tecoma 
jasminoides,  is  a  native  of  Australia.  Its  leaves  arc  pinnate,  there 
being  about  two  pairs  of  pinna3,  besides  the  terminal  one.  These 
areoblong-lanceolate,  with  a  somewhat  obtuse  point,  smooth,  shining, 
and  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  paler  below  ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
funnel  or  trumpet-shaped,  and  bluish-white,  with  a  purple  stained 
throat.  It  blooms  during  July  and  August,  and  is  a  magnificent 
plant  for  the  conservatory.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  to  be 
met  with,  all  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 

B.  grandiflora. — This  is  a  splendid  plant  for  the  greenhouse, 
and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England  it  succeeds  admirably  against  a 
wall  in  the  open  air.  Its  leaves  are  pinnate,  from  6  to  12  inches 
long ;  leaflets  ovate-acuminate,  and  slightly  toothed  at  the  edges. 
The  panicles  of  bloonr  are  terminal  and  pendulous,  much  branched, 
often  measuring  2  feet  in  diameter,  whilst  the  individual  flowers  are 
trumpet  shai>ed,  some  t  inches  in  diameter,  and  rich  tawny  orange 
outside,  the  throat  being  bright  orange.  It  flowers  through  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

B.  radicans  atro-purpurea. — This  differs  from  the  normal 
form  in  having  its  blooms  beautifully  suffused  with  deep  purple.  A 
very  desirable  hardy  plant. 

B.  Clierere. — This  is  a  fine  stove  species,  having  angular  stems, 
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and  leaflets  ovate-acnminate,  smooth,  and  dark  green.  The  racemes 
are  terminal,  and  are  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  large  rich 
yellow  trampet.shaped  flowers.  It  blooms  during  June  and  July, 
and  is  a  native  of  Guiana. 

B.  eapreolata. — This  plant  is  well  adapted  for  a  greenhouse, 
where  it  will  display  its  beauties  from  June  to  August ;  the  leaves 
are  pinnate,  leaflets  somewhat  cordate,  oblong,  and  furnished  with 
three  cleft  tendrils;  the  racemes  are  axillary,  bearing  trumpet- 
shaped  reddish.yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States. 

B.  unguis. — This  species  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
showy  kinds,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  handsome  to  merit  a  place  in  any 
collection,  whilst,  being  of  less  robust  habit  of  growth  than  most 
kinds,  it  may  be  grown  into  a  handsome  specimen  upou  a  balloon- 
shaped   trellis.      Its    leaves   are  pinnate,    leaflets   ovate-acuminate. 


Biguonia  radicans. 

tendrils  strong  and  three-cleft ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  bright  rich  yellow  colour.  It 
blooms  freely  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  is  a  native- 
of  Caraccas. 

B.  radicans. — A  beautiful  hardy  species,  well  adapted  for 
covering  walls  or  old  trunks  of  trees.  Its  leaves,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  illustration,  are  large  and  pinnate,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  funnel-shaped  and  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet,  are  pro- 
duced in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America. — 
Farmer. 


Gesnera  elongata. — l>nsi  December  there  were  in  the  warm  houses  of  the 
Museum  at  Paris  some  fine  specimens  of  this  Gesnera  completely  covered  with 
hrilliant  scarlet  flosvers.  This  line  old  plant  seems  to  have  become  rather  rare 
in  France.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  winter-blooming  kinds,  the  flowers,  although 
small,  being  very  numerous  and  of  the  most  exqmsite  deep  scarlet  colour,  while 
the  habit  of  the  plant  itself  is  very  pleasing  and  elegant.  It  was  originally 
discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  Peru,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Quito. 


VENTILATION. 

The  objects  of  ventilation  are  twofold — first,  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  plant  structures  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and, 
secondly,  the  constant  renewal  of  tlie  atmcsphere  of  our  plant-houses. 
In  lowering  the  temperature  we  should  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the 
plants  with  which  the  house  is  stocked ;  thus  a  house  containing 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  similar  hard-wooded  plants  from  temperate 
climates  will  require  free  ventilation  throughout  the  whole  winter 
when  the  atmosphere  is  not  frosty,  while  another  house  stocked  with 
what  are  called  stove-plants,  or  forcing  Vines,  will  require  to  have  the 
air  admitted  at  the  same  season  with  the  most  extreme  caution,  and 
the  danger  to  plants,  as  to  the  human  subject,  is  a  cold  draught, 
especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  frosty.  We  have  frequently  had 
plants  severely  cut  opposite  a  broken  square  of  glass,  while  others 
standing  opposite  an  open  sash  have  been  quite  uninjured.  The 
gi'eat  point,  however,  with  what  are  called  greenhouse  plants,  whether 
hard  or  soft-wooded,  is  to  bring  them  up  hardily,  that  is,  as  the  days 
shorten  and  the  natural  heat  decreases  in  the  autumn,  to  get  the 
plants  firm-wooded  and  hardy,  and  with  sufficient  substance  in  them 
to  resist  the  parching  effects  of  cold  winds,  should  they  blow  upon  them. 
If  you  take  a  plant  from  a  high  temperature  to  a  low  one,  that  is  from  a 
temperature  of  sixty  degrees  to  one  of  forty,  and  expose  it  to  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  the  leaves  will  in  a  short  time  become  flaccid,  and 
the  younger  ones  quite  dried  up.  But  if  you  gradually  inure  the 
plant  from  the  high  to  the  low  temperature,  the  tissue  hardens,  and 
the  plant  is  able  to  resist  the  low  temperature.  Through  a  Heath- 
house  the  cold  wind  may  whistle  without  injury  to  the  plants,  but  the 
same  air  in  passing  through  a  collection  of  Pelargoniums,  or  Cinera. 
rias,  if- it  did  not  parch  them  up,  the  leaves  would  become  compara- 
tively  withered,  or  what  is  termed  foxy  or  red,  around  the  edges. 
Hence  the  importance  of  suiting  the  winter  arrangements  of  plants 
to  the  respective  situations  which  they  must  occupy.  Thus 
Heaths  and  Epacrises  may  stand  opposite  the  ventilators,  but  the 
more  tender  New  Holland  plants,  such  as  Pimeleas,  Leschenaultias, 
Gompholobiums,  Chorozemas,  &c.,  require  a  comparatively  sheltered 
situation  where  the  wind  will  blow  softly,  and  where,  if  possible,  the 
temperature  will  be  somo  degrees  warmer  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
house.  The  advantages  of  the  constant  circulation  find  renewal  of 
the  atmosphere  of  plant  structures  are  so  great,  that  in  erecting  them 
arrangements  should  always  be  made  to  admit  in  cold  weather  a  good 
volume  of  air  near  the  heating  apparatus,  so  that  it  may  be  warmed 
before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plants  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
expense  it  would  be  well  if  a  little  extr.a  fire  heat  could  be  used,  so 
that  there  could  be  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh  air  by  night  and 
by  day.  Practically  speaking,  ventilation  should  commence  at 
the  to])  of  the  house  first,  'the  object  being  to  let  off  any  con- 
taminated air  that  may  have  been  engendered  during  the  night.  For 
this  purpose  a  mere  chink  to  two  or  three  of  the  top  ventilators  or 
sashes  early  in  the  morning  will  be  suflicient,  and  these  openings 
must  be  increased  as  the  temperature  rises,  until,  if  the  external 
atmosphere  is  sufficiently  mild,  the  front  ventilators  may  be  opened 
and  a  free  circulation  allowed  throughout  the  house.  This  remark 
applies  more  especially  to  cool  plant  houses,  but  where  forcing  is 
going  on  a  little  more  caution  will  be  necessary.  Air  must  still  be 
admitted  at  the  highest  point  early  in  the  morning,  and  be  increased 
as  the  temperature  may  require,  but  great  caution  must  be  exercised 
in  opening  the  front  ventilators,  unless  yon  have  the  power  of  warm, 
ing  the  air  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plants.  If  you  have  not 
this  power,  and  the  exigencies  of  cultivation  demand  front  air,  then  the 
openings  of  the  ventilators  should  be  covered  with  woollen  netting 
of  a  quarter.inch  mesh,  so  that  the  cold  air  may  not  rush  in  in 
volume,  but  may  be  gently  sifted  and  warmed  as  it  passes  into  the 
house.  Nor  is  this  all  :  cold  air  being  dry,  requires  to  be  moistened, 
and  if  this  moisture  is  not  provided  by  artificial  means  (such  as 
evaporating  troughs  upon  the  heating  apparatus,  a  fermenting  bed 
of  dung,  leaves,  or  tan,  or  by  sprinkling  the  floors,  walls,  and  paths 
almost  constantly  with  water,  or  better  still,  by  fitting  the  house 
with  the  patent  panelled  and  perforated  water  slabs),  the  air  will 
draw  its  moisture  from  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  and  hence  vigorous 
growth  will  be  impossible.  In  a  large  forcing  establishment  it  is 
generally  the  work  of  one  or  two  men  to  sprinkle  the  houses — that 
is,  from  the  opening  of  the  ventilators  in  the  morning  until  the  closing 
of  them  in  the  afternoon,  they  go,  watering-pot  in  hand,  and  sprinkle 
every  bit  of  available  space,  so  as  to  keep  it  moist,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  loaded  with  vapour.  Indeed,  what  we  want  in  our 
forcing-houses  is  just  what  nature  supplies  in  tropical  climates,  or 
what  we  occasionally,  but  rarely  experience  in  this  country — that 
is,  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture,  and  yet  warm — not  hot — 
and  genial.  Then  it  is  that  plants  grow  with  renewed  vigour,  and 
their  growth  goes  on  without  the  slightest  hindrance — then  it  is  that 
you  get  broad  vigorous  foliage  and  sturdy  growth,  and  then  it  is 
that  the  plant  lays  up  that  store  of  nourishment  which  builds  up  its 
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fabric,  and  forms  the  flowers  and  fruit.  Bat  there  is  yet  another 
phase  in  wliich  ventilation  mnst  be  considered.  So  far  wo  have  been 
thinl^ing  of  growth,  but  maturation  is  necessary,  and  wlicthor  tliat 
consists  in  tlio  formation  of  flowers,  or  the  perfect  ripening  of  fruit, 
the  conditions  necessary  must  be  supplied.  For  growtli,  moistnre 
is  indispensable,  Init  for  maturation  a  drier  atmosphere  is  necessary. 
Hence,  when  the  growth  is  drawing  to  completion,  or  the  fruit 
begins  to  change  colour,  then  it  is  that  atmospheric  moisture  must 
be  gradually  decreased,  so  that  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  matured,  the 
atmosphere  may  be  much  drier.  To  sum  np — ventilate  early  in 
the  morning  and  gradually  increase  the  volume  while  the  sun  is  full 
upon  the  house,  but  when  it  has  passed  the  meridian  and  the  raj's 
fall  obliquely,  gradually  decrease  it,  and  finally  close  the  house  some 
time  before  the  rays  leave  it.  Avoid  cold  draughts.  Keep  up  plenty 
oE  atmospheric  moisture  during  the  growing  season,  and  you  will 
not  go  far  wrong.  As  we  advocate  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh 
air  when  it  can  bo  safely  had,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  we 
apiji'ovc  of  night  air,  and  to  that  end,  and  particularly  during  the 
ripening  season,  we  admit  a  little  ail'  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  allow 
it  to  remain  on  all  night.  W.  P.  Aihes. 


GARDEN     PEST R  O  Y  E  R  S  . 

VINE  PESTS. 
These,  as  a  rule,  come  from  neglect.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  your 
vineries  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state,  attend  to  the  ventilation  in  a 
timely  and  proper  manner,  and  you  vpill  not  be  troubled  with  either 
insects  or  mildew  ;  but,  neglect  these  precautions,  and  one,  if  not 
both,  will  quickly  be  seen  upon  your  Vines.  Red  spider  and  thrips 
luxuriate  in  a  dry  close  atmosphere,  mildew  in  a  close  damp  one  ; 
l3ut  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  either  to  appear  if  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  be  kept  pure  and  healthy.  A  healthy  atmosphere  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  timely  admission  of  air  in  the  morning ;  indeed,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  forcing  or  plant  house,  to  be  really  healthy, 
should  have  a  constant  ingress  and  egress  of  fresh  air  night  and  day, 
not  necessarily  a  strong  draught,  but  just  sufficient  to  admit  of  a 
gentle  circulation  of  fresh  air.  All  good  cultivators  are  cognisant  of 
the  importance  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  and  for  very  early 
forcing  special  arrangements  are  made  to  that  end.  The  best  and 
jnost  durable  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  to  place  opposite  two  or 
three  of  the  ventilators  (the  number  being  governed  by  the  size  of 
the  house)  frames  of  the  necessary  width,  and  abont  1  foot  deep, 
hlled  in  with  fine  perforated  zinc.  Through  this  the  heated  air 
escapes  very  gently,  but  still  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  necessary 
change  of  air.  An  atmosphere  so  regulated,  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  moisture,  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  required  for  the  propa- 
gation of  mildew  or  insect  life. 

There  are,  however,  some  insects  which,  if  they  get  upon  the  Vine, 
are  special  nuisances,  and  of  these  notably  the  mealy  bug,  and  the 
mussel  and  brown  scale.  For  the  extermination  of  these  pests,  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  removal  of  the  loose  bark,  thoroughly  scrubbing 
the  Vines  afterwards  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water,  and  then  painting 
them  with  a  wash  consisting  of  strong  soapsuds,  lime,  soot,  and  sul- 
phur, mixed  to  the  consistence  of  thick  paint,  will  suffice.  For  the 
tu'st  painting  it  is  better  to  omit  the  soot,  as,  with  the  second  coat, 
containing  the  soot  upon  the  white  foundation,  you  mil  be  better  able 
to  see  that  the  whole  plant  is  thoroughly  coated  with  the  wash,  more 
especially  the  cracks  and  crevices  around  the  spurs.  Upon  this  the 
success  of  the  application  mainly  depends,  and  therefore  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  applying  the  mixture.  If,  however,  mealy 
bug  has  been  allowed  to  establish  itself  in  the  house,  nothing  short  of 
painting  the  house,  carefully  stopping  every  crevice,  and  lime-whiting 
the  brickwork  with  hot  lime  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  complete 
cure.  Mealy  bug  is  not  generally  a  Vine-pest,  but  when  it  gets  npon 
them,  and  more  especially  among  the  bunches  of  ripening  fruit,  it 
spreads  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  soon  renders  the  Grai)es  unfit 
for  use.  The  brown  and  the  mussel  scale  yield  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, though  the  latter  is  more  troublesome  than  the  former,  and  to 
ensure  the  destruction  of  its  eggs,  the  horny  coating  which  covers  it 
mnst  be  removed  before  applying  the  wash. 

As  to  red  spider,  its  ravages  depend  in  some  measure  npon  locality. 
Some  places  and  liousos  can  scarcely  be  kept  free  from  it,  except  by 
the  most  painstaking  attention ;  while  others  are  rarely  infested  with 
it  at  all.  Indeed,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  cleanliness  is  the  great 
preventive  of  insect  ravages,  and  therefore  at  the  time  of  the  winter 
pruning  it  is  wise  that  the  woodwork  of  the  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap  and  water  (if  not  painted),  and  that 
the  walls  should  be  lime-whited,  mixing  with  the  lime-wash  a  fair 
proportion  of  sulphur.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  several 
lumps  of  quick-lime  into  a  bucket,  and  then,  putting  wiirm  water  to 
it,  let  it  stand  until  it  begins  to  boil ;  then  add  half  a  pound  or  more 


of  flowers  of  sulphur,  stirring  the  two  intimately  together,  and  by  the 
time  the  water  ceases  to  boil,  the  lime  and  sulphur  will  have  become 
utiitod  ;  when,  if  you  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  you  will  have  a 
solution  of  sulphur ;  and  this,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
to  three  of  clean  water,  will  destroy  red  spider  instantly.  This  is  a 
preferable  application  to  that  of  dusting  sulphur  over  the  plants  and 
houses,  as  is  the  usual  custom  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  this  solution 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  paint  of  the  house,  or  it  will 
combine  with  the  white-lead,  and  form  a  black  sulphide,  imparting 
a  very  ugly  appeai*ance.  One  more  precaution  let  me  note,  and  to 
that  particular  attention  must  be  paid.  In  making  liquid  sulphur, 
decant  and  stopper  the  bottles  quite  closely  directly  the  liquid  has 
settled.  If  corks  are  used,  they  should  be  sealed  or  resined  down  ; 
when  a  bottle  is  opened,  it  should  be  used  immediately.  By  the 
use  of  liquid  sulphur  the  spider  may  be  kept  in  check  ;  but  as  it 
cannot  be  applied  after  the  fruit  ia  set,  then  the  vapour  of  sulphur 
must  be  resorted  to.  This  may  be  applied  either  by  coating  the 
hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  mixed,  to  the  consistence  of  paint, 
with  skimmed  milk,  and  then  when  the  pipes  are  warm  (but  not  hot) 
damping  them  for  an  hour  or  two  on  three  successive  evenings,  so  as 
to  keep  the  house  full  of  sulphur-impregnated  vapom'  ;  or  it  may  be 
used  as  follows: — Procure  a  bushel  or  so  of  lime  quite  fresh,  and 
])lacing  it  in  tubs  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  pour  hot  water 
upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  lime  begins  to  slake,  throw  into  each  tub 
halt  a  pound  of  sulphur,  and  stir  it  well  into  the  lime.  Add  more 
hot  water  if  necessary,  and  the  house  will  soon  be  densely  filled  with 
sulphur  vapour.  Two  or  three  applications  of  this  kind  will  be 
found  a  complete  cure  for  both  red  spider  and  mildew. 

Thrips  must  be  dealt  with  either  by  fumigating  with  tobacco,  or 
washing  the  plants  with  a  weak  decoction  of  tobacco  water.  The 
former  is  the  only  cleanly  and  efficient  remedy  ;  but  the  application 
must  be  repeated  three  times,  say  twice  in  the  first  week,  with  an 
interval  of  a  day  or  two,  and  then  again  in  about  ten  days.  By  this 
time  the  eggs  from  the  fii'st  brood  of  insects  will  have  hatched,  and 
thus  may  be  readily  destroyed.  Three  fumigations  within  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  I  have  invariably  found  to  be  a  complete  cure.  Thrips, 
however,  have  a  strong  feeling  for  self-preservation,  and  no  sooner 
do  they  scent  anything  wrong  in  the  house  than  they  drop  from  the 
plants  and  bury  themselves  in  the  soil ;  hence  the  advantage  of  a 
second  smoking  in  the  same  week,  to  catch  them  when  they  have 
returned  to  the  plants. 

Of  appliances  for  fumigating  we  have  plenty  ;  but  the  best,  the 
cheapest,  and  the  most  effective  is  a  wire  basket,  1  foot  or  18  inches 
square  and  6  inches  deep,  with  a  strong  wire  from  each  corner  to 
suspend  it  by.  Into  the  bottom  of  this  throw  a  handful  of  hot 
cinders,  and  over  that  another  handful  or  two  of  charcoal.  Then 
swing  the  basket  about  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you  will  have  a  nice 
red  fire.  The  best  tobacco  for  fumigating  is  undoubtedly  common 
shag,  and,  properly  used,  I  believe  it  to  be  cheaper  than  most  of  the 
tobacco  papers  now  offered  to  the  public.  In  using  this  tobacco,  I 
procure  a  handful  or  two  of  wet  litter  from  the  stable,  and,  chopping 
it  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  mix  it  with  the  tobacco  as  intimately 
as  possible.  Then  place  it  upon  the  fire,  give  the  basket  a  swing  or 
two  in  the  air,  and  a  volume  of  smoke  will  be  evolved  that  will  fill 
the  house  in  a  few  seconds,  and  not  only  that,  but,  if  the  mixture  is 
iu  a  proper  state  of  humidity,  it  will  continue  to  burn  for  some  time, 
and  thus  keep  the  house  filled — a  very  important  point  in  destroying 
thrips.  Suspend  the  basket  in  the  house,  and  the  only  further  pre- 
caution necessary  will  be  to  watch  and  damp  it  should  the  tobacco 
burst  into  flame.  By  these  simple  means  fumigating  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  trouble  ;  and  to  fill  halt  a  dozen  houses  with  tobacco  fumes 
in  thirty  to  forty  minutes  is  an  easy  task.  A. 


Ash  Plants  Barked  by  Mice. — I  forward  for  your  inspec- 
tion two  young  Ash  plants,  aljont  8  feet  high,  cut  this  morning  from 
one  of  our  plantations.  You  will  perceive  that  the  bark  has  been 
gnawed  away  from  the  root  to  the  upper  twigs  by  some  small  rodent. 
I  suspect  the  delinquent  in  this  case  to  be  the  common  field  mouse. 
Nearly  half  the  Ashes  in  a  plantation  eight  acres  in  extent  have  been 
either  quite  destroyed  or  more  or  less  injured  by  the  little  enemy  in 
question  ;  and,  judging  from  the  extent  of  the  fresh  injuries  which 
we  daily  perceive,  the  evil  is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  cease.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  damage  ?  I  find  that 
other  plantations  in  this  neighbourhood  are  similarly  affected.  In 
every  case  it  is  the  Maiden  Ash  that  is  attacked,  the  shoots  or 
suckers  from  the  old  stools  being  untouchetl.  The  field  mouse,  like 
the  house  mouse,  has  increased  immensely  dmung  the  late  wet  and 
unseasonable  summer  and  autumn.  The  Grass  in  the  pastures  and 
on  every  dry  bank  is  tunnelled  in  every  direction  with  their  runs, 
and  they  swarm  alike  in  houses,  buildings,  and  stacks  along  with  the 
common  mouse.  Unfortunately,  now  that  the  hawks  and  owls  have 
been  exterminated,  there  is  nothing  left  to  keep  these  pests  within 
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reasonable  bounds. — J.  C.  [The  mischief  is  certainly  the  work  of  a 
small  rodent,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  oar  correspondent  has 
decided  correctly  on  the  species,  the  long-tailed  field  mouse.  As  to 
the  remedy,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  one.  Owls  prey  unceasingly  on 
these  mice  by  night,  and  kestrels  by  day;  these  invaluable  birds,  to 
both  gardeuer  and  farmer,  should  therefore  be  encouraged  for  this 
jHirpose,  for,  without  them  crops  in  some  places  would  be  devoured 
by  mice. — Ed.  Field.^ 


THE    GARDENS    OF   ENGLAND. 


CLUMBER,  THE   SEAT  OF   HIS    GRACE   THE  DUKE 

OF  NEWCASTLE. 
Clumber  !  The  very  name  strikus  one  with  commiseration, 
not  for  the  cause,  but  for  the  consequence  of  so  noble  a  ]ilacc 
being  dismantled,  and,  from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  con- 
verted into  a  comparative  ruin.  Situated  in  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  "  Dukeries,"  as  they  are  called,  in  the  brave  old 
forest  of  Sherwood,  Clumber  has  long  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  baronial  residences  in  England  ;  for,  embosomed 


heavy,  a  "  catch  cold  "  look  about  it.  The  house  is  supported 
by  a  spacious  terrace  on  the  south  and  east  fronts,  and  there 
is  also  a  small  conservatory.  Our  illustratiou,  from  the 
"  Life  aud  Works  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,"  shows  the  garden  front. 
All  the  best  mansions  in  the  ,"  Dukeries"  are  singularly 
unfortunate  in  their  positions,  all  being  low,  or,  compared 
with  situations  they  might  have  occupied,  conrparatively  so. 
Two  minutes'  walk  north-west,  aud  Clumber  might  have  stood 
on  a  piece  of  table-land,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  every 
other  mansion  in  the  locality.  Unexceptionable  sites  abound, 
but,  from  some  inexplicable  cause,  they  have  not  been  selected. 
Thoresby,  with  its  new  mansiou,  has  escaped  from  the  morass, 
but  it  might  have  gone  further  up  the  hill  and  fared  no  worse. 
Clumber  possesses  a  fine  kitchen  garden  and  a  considerable 
quautity  of  glass,  but  most  of  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
though  some  of  the  houses  continue  to  produce  tine  Peaches 
and  Figs.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  some  fine  old  Vines,  with 
stems  almost  tit  for  timber,  and  among  them  a  plant  of  that 
finest  of  all  black  Grapes,  the  rarely  seen  and  scarcely  known 
Black  Damascus.  This  Grape,  we  believe,  was  brought  from 
Damascus  a.t  the  time  Speechley  was  a  gardener  at  Wclbeck, 
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clumber— Garden  Front. 


amid  magniticent  timber,  with  a  park  such  as  is  rarely  met 
with,  a  lake  which,  for  picturesque  beauty,  is  almost  too  much 
like  nature  to  pass  for  an  artistic  creation,  there  is  a  charm 
about  Clumber  which  carries  one  cpiite  away  from  the  little 
prettinesses  which  please  for  a  time  in  more  pretentious 
places.  Here  the  landscape  is  of  the  most  delightful  descrip- 
tion. Whether  planted  for  the  purpose  or  not,  the  noble  trees 
beside  the  lake  dip  their  branches  into  its  bosom,  and  form 
masses  of  sweet  verdure ;  while  the  sighing  of  the  "  west 
wind "  through  the  Cedars  and  Pine  trees,  and  the  wild 
shriek  of  the  water  fowl,  almost  make  one  fancy  oneself 
far  away  by  some  tributarj'  lake  in  some  priniiuval  forest. 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  Deodar,  and  Coniferaj  of  the  earlier 
introductions,  may  be  found  here  in  the  form  of  handsome  speci- 
mens, while  of  oui'  native  trees  the  name  of  Clumber  is  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  site  which  they 
occupy.  The  mansion  is  not  happily  situated,,  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  it  is  too  low,  the  ground-floor  reception-rooms 
being  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  just  adverted 
to ;  and  though  we  have  never  heard  the  place  spoken  of  as 
being  unhealthy,  it  has  in  the  winter  season,  when  fogs  are 


by  the  then  Duke  of  Portland,  grandfather  of  the  present 
Duke,  It  is.  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  Chrmber  Vine 
is  one  of  the  original  stock.  We  assisted  to  transplant  the 
original  plant — then  not  less  than  forty  years  old — at  Welbeck, 
in  1832.  The  removal  was  a  success,  and  it  produced  Grapes 
as  large  as  Orleans  Plums,  but  when  the  old  garden  was 
destroyed,  it  also  had  to  succumb.  Sherwood. 


M.  LiNDEX,  of  Brussels,  has  lately  imported  a  lai-ge  stock  of  young 
plants  of  the  celebrated  Cow  tree  of  South  America — the  Palo  de  vaca 
of  the  Spanish  and  the  Sandi  of  the  Indians.  This  extraordinary 
tree,  the  botanical  name  of  which  is  Brosimum  Galactodendrou, 
yields  milk  of  as  good  quality  as  that  of  the  cow.  It  flows  freely 
from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk,  and  is  commonly  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  districts  where  the  tree  is 
abundant.  The  tree  grows  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  with  a  smooth 
trunk  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  without  branches  for  the  first  60 
or  70  feet  of  its  height.  It  forms  larsje  forests  on  the  mountains 
and  along  the  sea  coast  of  Venezuela.  Humboldt  and  his  com. 
panions  frequently  subsisted  upon  this  milk  when  lost  amid  the  vast 
solitudes  of  the  dense  forests  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
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PEARS  ON  THE  QUINCE. 
At  page  229  you  give  in  "  Notes  and  Questions  on  the  Fruit: 
Garden  "  a  quotation,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  it  is  su])posed 
that  there  arc  more  thau  forty  varieties  tliat  refuse  tliis  union. 
I  will  appendft  list  below  of  many  first-class  sorts  in  my  collec- 
tion that  have  been  found  here,  not  to  refuse  the  union,  but 
that  will  not  grow  freely  after  they  have  united,  and  I  may 
add  that  there  are  many  more  sorts  that  take  freely  and  grow 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  ('.'>.,  from  three  to  ton,  but  at 
last  succumb  to  straitened  circumstances,  that  is.  the  stock 
is  not  equal  to  afford  a  svifficient  supply  of  nutriment  to 
support  them  for  any  lengthened  time.  Now  all  these  sorts 
either  require  to  be  double  grafted,  or  to  he  worked  on  Pear 
stocks.  The  list  given  below  comprises  the  most  refractory 
of  the  kinds  generally  classed  as  of  first  quality.  But  it  is 
farther  stated  that  "Professor  Decaisne  succeeded  at  his 
first  trial  with  twenty  of  these  antipathetic  varieties  without 
difficulty,"  it  is  not  clear,  from  the  above  sentence,  whether  the 
learned  Professor  succeeded  on  the  Quince  only,  or  on  the 
Quince  doubled  worked ;  if  on  the  latter,  I  do  not  think  any 
one  need  fail  of  success,  because  the  grafts  take  just  as  freely 
double  worked  as  they  would  do  upon  a  Pear  stock  not  worked 
on  the  Quince.  It  is  further  said,  that  both  Beurre  Bosc  and 
B.  Clairgeau  obstinately  refuse  to  unite  with  the  Quince ;  now 
no  Pear  that  I  know  absolutely  refuses  to  do  so — especially 
B.  Clairgeau.  I  have  one-year-old  plants  of  it,  i  to  !j 
feet  high,  and  several  of  them  with  flower  buds— although 
there  are  many  that  will  not  live  long  after  they  have 
taken  ;  I  may  mention  particularly  Marie  Louise  and  Scckel. 
These  two  are  certainly  the  most  refractory  in  my  collection 
of  1,800  sorts.  But  Marie,  nevertheless,  takes  very  well 
double  worked  on  the  Nain  vert,  as  also  on  the  Gockspur 
Thorn.  It  will  take  upon  the  common  Thorn,  but  docs  not 
do  much  good  thereon.  Before  giving  my  list  of  refractory 
sorts,  I  must  call  attention  to  a  paragraph  at  jjage  230,  headed 
"  New  Plan  for  Double-working  Pear  Grafts."  "it  is  given  as 
an  American  plan,  but  I  must  also  claim  the  system,  as  this 
week  I  have  been  double-grafting  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  idea  struck  me,  can  I  not  first  graft  a  refractory  sort 
upon  one  that  grows  freely  upon  the  Quince,  and  then  put  the 
two  grafts  so  united  upon  a  Quince  stock  ?  No  sooner 
thought  of  than  done,  whether  successfully  or  not  I  must 
wait  a  few  mouths  to  see,  and  will  report  my  success  or  the 
reverse.  From  the  extract  you  have  given,  I  auticipate  success. 
The  following  Pears  are  refractory  as  regards  the  Quince : — 

Dr.  Lentbier  Monarch 

Downton  Mojamensing 

Doyennt'  Downing    Naquette 
Dncliesse   de  Bra-  Osband's  Summer 


Adelo  de  St.  Denis,  Bern- 
Adoljjhe  Cachet 
Amiirosia 
Amiral  d' 
Archiduc  d'Etc! 
Auguste  de  Bou- 
logne 
Augustine  Lelieur 
Aurate 

Belle  et  Bonne  de 
la  Pierre 

,,     de  Noel 

,,      Mouliiioisc 
Bergamotte  de  Hil 
desbeim 

),    de  Jodoigne 

,,    Dussart 

.,    de  Strycker 

,,     Lucrative 
Beurre  Bailly 

,,    Benneret 

„    Benoit 

,,    Berckmans 

,,    Bosc 

,,    Bronze 

,,    Brown 

..    Caty 

„    Dalbret 

,,    de  Bollwiller 

„    do  Ghelin 

,,    de  Stuttgardt 

,,    Delbecq 

„    Flon 

,,    Gendron 

„    Giffard 

„    Gris    d'Hiver 
Nouveau 

,,    Jalais 

„    Kennes 


i\-  Kossuth 

,,    Knight 

,,    Loisel 

„    Millet 

,,     Moire 

,,     Treble 

,,    Ranee 

,,    St.  Amaud 

,,    Samoyeux 

,,  Superfin 
Bezi  de  la  Pierre 

,,    Incompar- 
able 

,,    Vaet 
Bloodgood 
Bon  Roi  Rene 
Bonne  Antonine 

,,  ThiSrese 
British  Queen 
Calebasse  de  Bavay 

„    d'Etc 

,,     Leroy 

,,     Vert 
Cambaceres 
Charles  Frederick 
Chcrroise 
Church 
Chypre 
Columbia 
Comte  d'Egmont 

,,    de  Flandres 
Comtesse  Cham- 

bord 
Cornemuse 
Cross 
Cnshing 

Di5hces  de  Harden- 
pont  d' Angers 
Dis 


b.ant 
,,    de  Mars 
Dupuy  Charles 
Eyewood 
Ferdinand    de 

Lesseps 
Foudante  de 

Monlins  Lille 
Geudebien 
Golden  Russet 
Grand  Soleil 
Heathcot 
Incomparable 

Oswega 
Ives 

Jean  de  Wittc 
Jewess 
Jule.s  Bivort 
,,    Liron    d'Air 

olles  of  Greg 

oil's 
.>        ..       of 

Clero 
Kingsessing 
Lammas 
Lieutenant    Poi- 

tevin 
Louise  de  Prusse 


Madame     Baptiste  Tyson 


Ott 

Paternoster 

Petite  Victorine 

Philadelphia 

Pinneo 

Prt^sent  Van  Mons 

Prince  of  Wales 

Puebla 

Rameau 

Ravut 

Raymond  de  Mon- 
telaur 

St.    Germain    Gris 
de  Rouen 

Sdeguata 

Seclvel 

Seigneur  Dachy 

Senateur  Vaisse 

Sheldon 
'  Silvanage 
I  Simon  Bouvier 
Le  Souvenir  Favre 

Steveustone 

Styrian 

Sucre  Vert  de  Pro- 
vence 

Supreme  deColoma 
de  Quimpre 


Desportes 

,,    Durieux 
Marie  Louise 

,,    Parent 
Maurice  Desportes 
Millot  de  Nancy 


Van  Mons  Leon  Le- 

Clero 
Victoria 

Virgolieu  Summer 
Zepiiii'in  Gregoire 


good  result.  And  although  M.  Decaisne  says  that  Pomicul- 
tenrs  are  given  to  exaggerate  on  this  subject,  I  must  repeat,  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  learned  Professor,  that  my  experience 
goes  to  support  the  fact  that  many  sorts  of  Pears,  although 
they  may  grow  well  for  a  few  years  on  the  Quince,  will  perish 
nt  no  distant  date,  or  at  least  become  so  stunted  that  their 
fruit  will  not  be  worth  gathering.  Pears  budded  or  grafted  on 
tlio  Quince,  as  well  as  upon  the  Pear  stock,  differ  very  much 
in  their  constitution  and  in  the  strength  of  their  wood  ;  some 
growing  strongly  and  freely,  others  making  short  and  fertile 
branches.  The  foregoing  13.5  sorts  are  those  that  do  wor.«t  upon 
the  Quince,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  double  graft  them. 
There  are  besides  over  500  sorts  that  do  toleraljly  well,  and 
under  favourable  conditions  as  to  soil  will  grow  and  bear  well 
for  twenty  years  or  more.  There  are  about  500  other  sorts 
that  grow  pretty  freely,  and  will  last  for  over  fifty  years  and 
bear  well.  Besides  these  there  are  about  500-  sorts  in  my 
collection  that  grow,  I  may  say  luxuriate,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
would  go  on  bearing  healthy  fruit  for  100  years.  The  135  sorts 
already  named  are  all  of  first  (juility.  The  others  include  sorts 
of  all  qualities.  If  it  will  be  of  any  interest  to  the  readers  of 
TuE  G.uiDEN,  I  will  give  a  selected  list  of  all  the  kinds  that 
are  of  first  f(uality,  and  that  grow  freely  and  bear  aljundantly 
on  the  Quince  when  planted  in  a  favourable  soil,  i.e.,  in  a 
strong  and  rather  damp  loam  mixed  with  gravel  or  other 
stones,  and  I  would  impress  upon  all  who  may  desire  to  grow 
healthy  Pears  upon  tlie  Quince  stock,  to  always  plant  their 
trees  a  little  below  the  junction  of  graft  and  stock — about 
2  inches  is  m3'  own  practice,  some  I  know  say  that  the  Pear 
would  root  above  the  graft  and  so  render  the  Quince  stock 
useless,  but  this  is  only  a  rare  exception  to  the  rule  of  their 
not  doing  so  with  nie.  During  twenty  years'  experience  with 
thousands  of  trees.  ,aiid  with  almost  every  procurable  sort, 
amounting  to  nearly  2,000  kinds,  I  have  met  with  but  two 
instances  of  the  Pear-graft  rooting  above  the  stock.  One  of 
these  instances  occurred  with  myself,  and  the  other  with 
Mr.  Warner,  of  Leicester  Abbey,  who  kindly  sent  me  his  tree, 
making  me  deljtor  to  the  Gardenei-'s  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution for  £"1,  which  I  enclose  to  you,  to  be  handed  over  to 
that  institution.  John  Scott. 

Creu-lxernc,  Somerset. 


I  have  double-worked  these  this  week,  and  trust  to  have  a 


CAUSE  OF  PEACHES  SHEDDING  THEIR  BLOSSOM. 

Two  years  ago,- 1  planted  a  very  nice  healthy  Peach  tree  upon  the 
back  vv'all  of  a  small  plant  house.  There  was  plenty  of  room  given 
for  the  roots,  and  the  proper  soil  was  put  in.  It  now  covers  the 
ffreuter  part  of  the  wall,  having  made  good  fruiting  wood  each  year. 
The  tree  seems  itself  in  perfect  health  ;  and  was  this  year  covered 
with  bloom,  which  my  gardener  took  great  pains  to  fertilise  with  a 
fine  brush,  and  followed  the  system  which,!  think,  was  recommended 
in  one  of  your  papers,  viz.,  to  keep  the  atmosphere  low  at  the  time 
of  the  blo-ssoms  setting.  In  spite  of  this,  we  are  now  much  diaap. 
l)ointed  at  seeing  that  the  greater  ]iart  of  the  flowers  have  dropped 
off,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  more  than  from  a  dozen  to  a 
dozen  and  a  half  Peaches  upon  the  tree.  Surely,  this  ought  not  to  Ije 
the  case,  in  a  house.  W.  B.  N. 

[Owing  to  the  dull  cold  weather  which  occurred  in  February  and 
March,  some  varieties  of  Peach  have  set  very  thinly  this  year,  even 
where  great  care  has  been  taken  to  fertilise  the  blossoms.  Without 
knowing  the  temperature  of  the  plant  house  iu  which  your  corre- 
spondent's Peach  tree  was  kept  when  in  bloom,  it  is  imiiossible  to  tell 
how  the  blossoms  failed  in  setting.  Peach  trees,  in  general,  never 
thrive  well  on  the  back  walls  of  plant  houses,  when  much  shaded 
by  climbers  and  other  plants,  and  a  damping  is  created  through  the 
watering  of  the  plants,  that  would  render  the  atmosphere  too  moist 
for  the  trees  to  set  their  blooms  well  in  dull  weather.  Peach  trees 
will  set  their  fruit  well  in  a  night  temperature  from  45"  to  50',  and 
from  55°  to  GO'  in  the  day-time,  in  January  and  February,  when  the 
weather  is  cold.  In  March,  the  night  and  day  temperatures  may 
range  considerably  higher,  that  is  from  55"  to  60°  at  night,  and 
friim  70"  to  75^  in  the  day  time.  If  your  correspondent's  Peach 
tree  is  planted  in  too  rich  a  soil,  causing  it  to  make  strong  watery 
shoots,  the  bloom,  though  plentiful,  seldom  sets  so  well  as  that  on 
trees  with  well  ripened  wood.  If  the  cause  of  failure  could  be  traced 
to  this,  I  should  advise  your  correspondent  to  lift  his  tree  iu  the 
autumn,  to  root  prune  it  a  little,  and  replant  in  a  shallow,  well- 
drained  border,  with  no  manure  of  any  kind  in  the  soil. — William 
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Improved  Espalier  TreUis  in  the  Gardens  at  Elvcdou 


WIRE  FRUIT  TRELLISES. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that  we  may  greatly  improve  on 
the  old  and  too  common  type  of  wooden  espalier  or  trellis  for 
fruit  trees.     It,  though  made  of  i-ough  materials,  was   often 
expensive  and  usually  ugly.     Cheaper  at  first  than  a  good  wire 
and  iron  trellis,  it  soon  proved  anything  but  economical,  on 
account  of  the  fre- 
quent      repairs 
which  it  required. 
Apart     from     the 
question  of  struc- 
ture, a  too  common 
fault  was  the  low- 
ness    of     the    old 
espalier ;  the  trees 
on  very  low   trel- 
lises     could      not 
attain   a    fair    de- 
velopment, and  re- 
quired   much     re- 
pression.    We  no- 
tice     with     sati-s- 
faction,      however, 
that  fruit  trellises 
are    becoming 
greatly    improved 
throughout       the 
country,   and    this 
week  we  figure  an 
example  of  a  light 
and  neat,  yet  suf- 
ficiently     strong 
espalier    made    by 
Messrs.     Barnard, 
Bishcp    and    Bar- 
nards,  of  the  Nor- 
folk   Iron    Works,    Norwich,    for     the     Maharajah     Duleep 
Singh,  in    his  gardens  at   Elvedon,  near   Thetford,   Norfolk. 
This   type  of  trellis    is  equally  useful    for   trees  with   their 
Ijranches    trained    up  in   a   vertical    direction,    slender  laths 
])laoed  vertically  being  used  for  training  the  branches  in  the 
desired  way.     The 
firm  who  have  built 
these  trellises  have 
paid   much    atten- 
tion  to   that   kind 
of  work,  and  have 
erected  many  good 
samples     of     such 
trellises. 

Equally  impor- 
tant with  the  im- 
proved trellises  is 
their  improved 
manner  of  wiring 
garden  walls,  which 
is  so  good  that  it 
deserves  general 
adoption.  Several 
strong  iron  spikes 
are  driven  into  the 
brickwork  of  the 
wall  — in  the  right 
angle  formed  by 
two  walls  —  nails 
with  eyes  in  them 
being  driven  in  in 
sti-aight  lines,  ex- 
actly in  the  Ime  of 
direction  in  which 
the  wire  is  wanted 
to  pass.  The  wires  are  placed  at  about  10  inches  apart  on  the 
walls,  and  the  little  hooks  for  their  support,  also  galvanised,  are 
fixed  at  about  10  feet  apart  along  each  wire.  The  exact  distance 
between  the  wires  must,  however,  be  determined  by  the  kind  of 
tree  and  the  form  to  be  given  to  it.  If  horizontal  training  of 
the  branches  be  adopted,  the  wires  had  better  be  placed  to  form 


the  lines  which  we  wish  the  branches  to  follow  ;  if  the  branches 
are  vertical,  we  need  not  be  so  exact.  The  wire — about  as 
thick  as  strong  twine — is  passed  through  the  little  hooks, 
fastened  at  both  ends  of  the  wall  into  the  strong  iron  nails, 
and  then  made  straight  and  tight  by  being  strained  with  the 
raidisseur.     The  wu-es  remain  at  about  the  distance  of  half  an 

inch  or  three  quar- 
ters from  the  wall. 
If  we  consider  the 
expense  of  the 
shreds  and  nails, 
the  cutting  of  the 
former,  the  de- 
stroying the  sur- 
face of  .the  walls  by 
the  nails,  and  the 
leaving  of  nume- 
rous holes  for  ver- 
min to  take  refuge 
in  ;  the  great 
annual  labour  of 
nailing,  and  the 
miserable  work  it 
is  for  men  in  our 
cold  winters  and 
springs, — it  will  bo 
freely  admitted 
that  a  change  is 
wanted  badly.  The 
system  of  wiring 
a  wall  above  de- 
scribed, which  can 
be  applied  to  con- 
crete or  flint  walls 
as  well  as  to  brick, 
is  simple,  cheap, 
almost  everlasting,  and  excellent  in  every  particular;  and  it 
must,  before  many  years  elapse,  be  nearly  universally  adopted 
in  our  fruit  gardens.  A  man  may  do  as  much  work  in  one  day 
along  a  wall  wired  thus  as  he  could  in  six  with  the  old  nail  and 
shred.      Shreds,  in  fact,  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light 

than    as    harbours 
for  insects. 


Frait  Wall  fitted  with  Galvanised  Wire,  in  the  Gardens  at  Elvedon. 


Fruit  Tree  Trel- 
lises.—  I  see  you 
have  increased  the 
number  of  rods  used 
in  forming  the  trel- 
lises, of  which  you 
gave  illustrations  last 
week  (p.  236),  from 
six  to  eight ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  engra- 
ving and  your  de- 
scription of  it,  the 
height  would  exceed 
7  feet  and  the  stakes 
would  have  to  be  up- 
wards of  8  feet,  and  ■ 
cmdd  vot  he  pur. 
rliaseilforoneshilliiirf 
the  score,  any  more 
than  the  trellis,  so 
enlarged,  could  be 
made  for  the  moneij 
stated  in  the  article. 
It  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  top  tier 
of  branches  should  be 
within  easy  reach  of 
will   soon   behold   a 


the  gardener's  eye  and  hand,  or  else  you 
tifte  de  saule  or  something  very  like  it.  I  tried  a  7  feet  espalier 
(Fondante  d'Antomne)  facing  the  south,  with  a  wide  Grass  walk 
behind  it,  but  I  found  it  better  to  remove  the  top  bar.  It  is  now 
about  6  feet  4  inches ;  all  my  other  espaliers  are  of  the  heights 
I  recommended,  viz.,  5  feet  tor  ordinary  purposes,  and  for  southern 
aspects,  with  a  walk  along  the  north  side,  6  feet. — B.  S. 
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KEEPING  LATE  GRAPES  UPON  THE  VINES. 

Ii  lias  frciiiiently  been  asserted  that  keeping  late  Grapea  hanging 
upon  Vines  lonf;  after  tliey  are  ripe  exhausts  the  Vines,  and  is  a 
fertile  cause  of  shanking;,  and  other  evils  to  which  Vinos  are  liable. 
One  writer  oven  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  the  practice  is  as 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  Vines  as  early  forcing.  That  late  Vines 
can  be  killed  by  over-cropping,  like  others,  there  is  no  doubt;  bat  I 
do  not  think  there  is  one  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  tlr.apes 
hanging  late  is  in  the  least  injurious — even  though  the  fruit  may  hang 
till  the  buds  are  breaking.  The  Vines  will  doubtless  bleed  if  the 
bunches  are  not  cut  off  before  the  middle  of  March  ;  but  that  is  quite 
another  matter.  The  time  when  fruit  of  any  kind  acts  upon  the 
energies  of  the  plant  is  when  it  is  swelling,"  or  notably  when  it  is 
stoning  or  forming  its  seeds — the  period  when  shanking  begins  in 
Grapes.  When  Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Plums  drop  their  fruit,  and 
the  time  generally  when  all  kinds  of  fruits  thin  themselves  naturally  ; 
but  Grapes  hanging  upon  the  rod  after  they  are  ripe  are  no  more  burden 
to  the  plant  than  the  leafless  branches  themselves.  How  can  they 
be  ?  Growth  and  maturation  are  completed,  and  there  is  no  demand 
upon  the  Vine.  True,  the  bunch  retains  its  vitality  ;  it  will  die 
eventually,  as  a  shoot  will  if  it  is  cut  off  the  Vine ;  but  further  it 
apparently  costs  the  plant  no  effort  whatever,  hang  as  long  it  will. 
Grapes  lose  flavour  every  day  after  they  are  severed  from  the  Vine  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  this,  whatever  may  be  advanced  to  the  con. 
trary.  Therefore,  where  the  only  object  is  to  save  the  Vines,  let  the 
fruit  hang  as  long  as  possible,  for  no  injury  may  be  apprehended. 
Bottling  has  not  by  any  means  been  uniformly  attended  with  snccess, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
a  last  resonrce. 

I  have,  perhaps,  had  as  much  experience  with  late  Grapes  and 
their  keeping  as  most  people.  Fifteen  years  ago,  and  for  years  after, 
I  had  to  do  with  what  was  probably  the  first  house  entirely  devoted 
to  such  varieties  as  Lady  Downes  Grape  in  this  country,  and  I  can 
say  that  year  after  year,  for  twelve  years  to  my  knowledge  (and  up 
till  this  date  for  anything  I  know),  those  Vines  were  heavily  cropped, 
and  the  fruit  was  never  cut  till  just  a  few  weeks  before  starting,  to 
prevent  bleeding ;  yet  there  was  never  the  slightest  diminution  of 
vigour  in  the  Vines.  Since  then,  many  well. authenticated  instances 
of  late  hanging,  in  conjunction  with  unabated  vigour  for  a  series 
of  years,  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  leaving  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  on  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  late  Vinei-y  here 
has  been  cropped  regularly  for  the  last  seven  years.  During  that 
t  inie  shanking  or  other  evils  have  been  unknown,  and,  though  the  fruit 
has  been  left  hanging  upon  the  Vines  every  year  till  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March,  their  vigour  is  remarkable,  if 
hexvy,  well-finished  crops,  robust  wood  and  foliage,  are  any  criterion. 
Such  varieties  as  Lady  Downes  and  Black  Alicante  are  not  fit  for 
dessert  while  such  kinds  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  oihers  are  in 
season  ;  in  fact,  they  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  very  indifferent 
in  flavour,  not  to  speak  of  their  objectionably  thick  skins.  It  is 
therefore  of  some  importance  to  have  these  in  the  best  condition 
possible,  and  this  cannot  be  ascured  in  any  way  so  well  as  by  leaving 
the  fruit  to  hang  upon  the  Vine  as  late  as  is  practicable.  Much 
has  been  written  about  inside  borders  for  early  Amines ;  but  I  have  come 
to  think  that  such  are  quite  as  necessary  for  late  Vines.  A  number 
of  the  Vines  in  the  late  house  here  are  planted  entirely  inside,  and  the 
superior  manner  in  which  the  fruit  keeps  upon  these,  compared 
with  those  which  have  their  roots  outside,  is  so  marked,  that  1  have 
decided  to  till  the  house  wholly  with  the  former,  and  do  away  with 
the  outside  ones  altogether.  J.  S.  W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Flavouring  Forced  Strawberries.— When  my  strawberries  are  nearly 
coloured  in  the  hot-house,  I  shift  them  to  cool  Vineries  where  they  get  abun- 
(hince  of  air,  a  plan  which  improves  their  flavour  vastly.  "  Your  Strawlierrios 
are  first-rate  "  said  my  employer  a  few  days  ago,  "  both  in  coloui",  flavour,  and 
size."    Keens'  is  still  the  best  Strawberry  for  forcing. — G.  R. 

Feach  Trees  from  Seed.— In  the  United  states  of  Amei-ica  Peach  orchards 
are  now,  almost  without  exception,  stocked  with  seedling  trees,  a  practice  which 
of  late  years  has  become  tjuite  general  amongst  growers  for  the  Melbourne 
market.  The  tendency  of  some  of  the  best  varieties,  the  Royal  Kensington  for 
example,  to  reproduce  themselves  true  from  seed  is  well  known  to  old  culti- 
vators. Since  the  Peach  was  badly  affected  about  four  years  ago,  the  practice 
of  raising  trees  from  selected  seed  has  become  very  general,  in  consequence  of 
the  apparent  hardiness  of  those  that  were  unworked. — Austbalasian. 

Frost  and  Peacli  Trees.— The  fruit  growers  of  St.  Joseph  have  found  out 
that  fruit  buds  can  sometimes  endure  a  lower  temperature  than  they  supposed 
prior  to  1S72.  The  limit  up  to  that  date  was  16"^  to  IS^  below  zero  for  Peaches, 
and  20-^  for  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums.  Bat  though  the  mercury  in 
1S72  marked  22'^  and  21*,  a  fine  crop  of  Peaches  was  grown  last  year,  and 
hence  good  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  still  greater  cold  of  1873  will  not 
pravent  another  good  crop.  Much  depends  no  doubt  upon  the  maturity  of 
the  wood  and  the  buds  when  winter  begins,  a  late  fall  growth  with  a  sudden 
change  to  winter  leaving  the  trees  in  a  bad  condition  for  resisting  the  effects  of 
severe  cold. — A/barij/  CnUivufor. 


TOWN    GARDENING. 

TOWN  SQUARES  AND  I'LANTING. 
1'ari.s  ha.s  been  much  more  fortunate  of  late  years  in  the 
formation  of  small  ornamental  ploagurc-gronnds  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  than  London.  There  wa.s  a  time  when  foreisner.s  wore 
struck  with  our  "  Squares,'"  and  their  small  oases  of  tolerably 
green  turf  and  trees  growing  in  spite  of  the  smokc-plagnc,  in 
the  midst  of  our  vast  wilderness  of  dingy  bricks  and  mortar. 
These  "  Squares"  of  ours  were  imitated  in  Paris,  even  to  the  name, 
but  at  first  not  with  entire  success.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  progress  of  the  French  town  landscape-gardeners  has 
becu  .so  much  more  rapid  than  ours,  and  the  skill  and 
study  bestowed  upon  all  the  features  of  town  gardens  so 
much  greater,  that  our  poor  Squares,  which  originally 
served  as  the  models  for  the  small  town  pleasure-grounds  of 
Paris,  seem  in  com])arison  to  grow  every  day  more  dingy  and 
desolate.  In  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  every  year  has  exhi- 
bited progress  m  the  treatment  of  small  town  gardens  and 
ornamental  plantations.  The  edgings  of  fresh  Ivy,  the  choice 
and  well-grown  plants  introduced  into  the  borders  and  in 
front  of  the  plantations,  even  in  March,  a  time  when 
the  flower  borders  of  Hyde  Park  are  still  desolate,  and 
strewn  with  the  wreck  of  the  past  season's  flowers,  rotting  on 
the  as  yet  untouched  surface,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
energy  and  skill  of  those  entrusted  with  the  horticultural 
embellishments  of  Paris.  Annexed  is  a  plan  of  the  nicely 
kept  ornamental  grounds  which  surround  the  noble  old 
gothic  tower  of  St.  Jacques,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Boulevard 
de  Sebastopol.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  seen  at  a  glance  how 
superior  the  laying  out  is  to  that  of  any  of  our  own  s(|Uares 
and  pleasure-  grounds. 

The  plan  of  the  garden  of  St.  Jacques  at  once  suggests 
one  of  the  features  of  superiority  which  distinguish  the 
best  plans  of  this  kind,  namely,  the  open  centre.  In  nearly 
all  Paris  pleasure  gardens  the  central  space  is  thus  kept 
open,  by  which  means  an  effect  of  far  greater  extent  is  pro- 
duced, than  when,  as  with  us,  the  centre  is  generally  occupied 
by  a  raised  mound  densely  covered  with  shrubs.  A  central 
mass  of  that  kind  at  once  cuts  the  space  in  two,  and  causes  the 
ground  to  lose,  in  appearance,  half  its  dimensions.  This  cur- 
tailing of  the  apparent  size  of  our  town  pleasure  grounds, 
which  rarely  sin  on  the  score  of  too  great  dimensions,  is 
an  old  stereotyped  form  of  plan  that  ought  to  become  obso- 
lete as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  oval 
lawn  of  the  St.  Jacques  garden  is  not  broken  up  by  a  single 
tree  or  flower-bed  in  the  centre,  along  its  entire  course.  Tlie 
breaks  effected  by  foliage  occur  only  at  the  extremities,  and 
along  the  smaller  strips  of  green  at  the  external  boundaries  of 
the  enclosure.  This  keeping  open  of  the  central  portion  is  the 
one  secret  in  lawn-planning,  which  ought  always  to  be  scrupu- 
lously obsei-ved ;  for,  in  addition  to  its  pleasing  effect,  it  gives 
that  breadth  of  character  and  grand  simplicity  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  making  designs  for  ornamental 
gardens,  where  a  general  effect  of  openness  and  light  are  the 
chief  desiderata,  as  in  town  gardens.  It  will  be  noticed  also 
that  in  the  plan  of  the  garden  of  St.  Jacques  there  is  no 
geometrical  repetition  of  forms  ;  all  is  easy,  and  in  its  flow  of 
graceful  lines  is  made  to  fall  into  an  apparently  unsought  con- 
formity with  the  proportions  and  other  exigencies  of  the  site. 

The  line  of  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  footways  outside  the 
enclosures  is  also  a  pleasing  feature.  There,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Paris,  such  lines  of  trees  have  a  refreshing  and 
delightful  eft'ect  in  summer,  when  every  yard  of  shade  is  so 
desirable,  and  when  even  the  mere  aspect  of  the  green  seems 
to  produce  an  agreeable  coolness.  There  are  many  small  squares 
in  the  heart  of  London,  the  enclosures  of  which  might  be 
removed  with  advantage — the  impossible  turf  be  dispensed 
*vith,  and  detached  trees  planted,  either  in  regular  positions, 
or  in  picturesque  irregularity ;  beneath  which  there  should 
be  handsome  stone  seats,  and  the  whole  space  should  be  freshly 
gravelled  with  bright  red  gravel  every  three  months,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  Spaces  so  jilanted  and  kept  would  often 
]5roduce  a  most  agreealjle  and,  to  Londoners,  a  novel  effect. 
But  to  return  to  such  rows  of  trees  as  those  outside  the  enclo- 
sure of  St.  Jacques;  it  may  be  suggested  that  m.my  of  the 
enclosures  of  our  larger  squares  are  susceptible  of  being  varied 
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by  an  external  feature  of  a  similar  kind.  Lincoln's  Inn,  for 
instance,  mi£;lit  certainly  be  eraljellisbed  by  rows  o£  trees  at 
the  edge  of  the  footway,  and  the  open  space  Ijcing  large  and 
light,  they  would,  in  'all  probaliility,  flourish  luxuriantly  if 
carefully  planted.  There  are  several  other  spaces  sufficiently 
open  to  admit  of  such  features.  Only  to  name  one,  what  a 
fine  effect  might  be  produced  by  the  planting  of  two  oriental 
Planes  at  thetop  of  Langham  Place,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  elegant  church,  with  its  exquisitely  simple 
steeple,  which  terminates  the  vista,  and  which  is  considered 
by  many  architects  the  undoubted  masterpiece  of  Nash.  The 
severe  character  of  the  acuminating  lines  of  that  elongated 
pyramid,  shooting  upwards  between  the  green  foliage  of  two 
noble  trees,  as  it  would  appear  some  years  hence,  would  form 
such  a  picture  as  travelling  artists  in  search  of  the  iiicturcs(|ue 
would  not  fail  to  transfer  to  their  sketch-books.  It  would  in- 
evitably become  one  of  the  subjects  engraved  over  and  over 
again  in  tourists'  books,  entitled  "  Guide  to  the  Beauties  of 
Loudon,"  or  called  "  The  more  celebrated  monuments  of  the 
great  metropolis,  described  and  illustrated  by  eminent  writers 
and  artists  ;"  while  at  present  there  is  certainly  not  a  single 
picturesque  element  in  the  aspect  of  Langham  Place,  for  even 
the  artistically  designed  church  and  steeple  look  so  bleak  and 
bare  for  want  of  support  that  their  real  beauties  cannot  be 
fitly  appreciated.  H.  N.  H. 


WORK   FOR  THE   WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Flower    Garden. — The  bi-ight  weather  which  we  have  lately 
experienced   has   considerably   forwarded    the    blooming   of    spring 
flowers  ;  Crocuses  are  now  everywhere  in  full  bloom,  and  Hyacinths 
are  pushing  np  their  flower-spikes,  whilst  Sweet  Violets,  Dog's-tooth 
Violets,  Daffodils,  Narcissi,   Scilla  sibirica,  blue   and  white,   Grapo 
Hyacinths,  blue  and  white.  Daisies,  Wallflowers,  Aubrietias,  Arabis, 
Hepaticas,  Pansies,  Primroses,  and  others  are  all  coming  beautifully 
into  flower.     Turf  may  yet   be  laid,   lawns   formed  and  sown,  top. 
dressed   it  required,  rolled,    swept,  and   mown.     Edgings  for  flower 
beds,  borders,  or  walks  may  now  be  formed  ;  if  the  latter  are  to  bo 
of  Ivy,  the  green.leaved  Irish  kind  is  the  best.     In  planting,  if  from 
pots,  disentangle  the  roots,  and  stretch  out  the  shoots,  pegging  them 
down  at  intervals,   when  they  will  emit    roots  freely  along  their 
stems  dm-ing   summer.     The  variegated  Vino   (Vitis   heterophylla) 
makes  a  very  pretty  edging,  or,  if  supported  by  means  of  a  few 
stakes,  it  may  be  grown   so  as  to  form  a  clump  ;  it  is  also  a  plant 
well    suited  for  forcing  for   indoor  winter   and   spring   decoration. 
Periwinkles  make  good  edgings  or  carpets  under  the  shade  of  trees 
where  Grass  will  not  grow,  and  they  may  now  be  lifted,  divided,  and 
transplanted  for  that  purpose.     The  variegated  Enonymus  radicans, 
Japanese  Honeysnckle,  and   Santolinas,    all    form   excellent    hardy 
edgings,  equally  as  suitable  for   summer  and  autumn  decoration  as 
for  spring  ornament,  and  they  may  now  all  be  transplanted.     The 
red-leaved  Ajuga,  variegated  Arabis  albida  and  lucida,   Cerastium 
Biebersteini  and  tomentosum.  Campanula  carpatica  and  a  few  others, 
Gentiana  acanlis,  AchiUea  tomentosa,  variegated  Alyssum  saxatile, 
the    Ancuba.leaved    Daisy,  and    the    green.leaved    double-flowered 
Daisies,    Viola     cornuta,    lutea,     and    some    others,     Gnaphalium 
lanatum,   Veronica    incana,     Staohya    lanata,   Dactylis    glomerata, 
various    Saxifrages   and    Sedums,   and  most  of  the   Sempervivnms, 
the  variegated    Polemonium  caeruleum,  and   several   other   plants, 
aro     very    useful     as     permanent     edgings     to     flower-beds,     and 
when     once     planted    require     but    little    trouble    beyond    lifting 
now   and    then,    say   once    in    two    years,   and   rectifying    blanks 
from   a   reserve    stock.      Plant   out   Hollyhocks   as  back  lines   to 
borders,  or  4  feet  apart  in   large  beds,  so   as   to  permit  Dahlias, 
Salvias,  &c.,  to  be  planted  between   them.     Plant  out  Pinks,  Carna. 
tions,  Pansies,  and  a  few  other  hardy  plants  wintered  in  frames.     If 
not   already  done   lift   overgrown   herbaceous   plants ;    divide   and 
replant   them   in   good   well-manured   soil.     Any  somewhat   tender 
bulbous   plants   peeping    through   the    ground   are  benefited  by   a 
mulching  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.     Sow  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  annuals  on  a 
warm  border,  and  Mignonette  and  a  few  other  plants  that  do  not 
like  being  transplanted  should  be  sown  where  they  are  to   bloom. 
Roses  of  all   kinds  may  now   be   pruned,  using   discretion  in  the 
operation,   for   strong   growing  kinds    should  not  be    too  severely 
pruned,   whereas   stubbier   growing   sorts   may   have   their   shoots 
shortened  to  the  third  or  fourth  eye,  removing  at  the  same  time  all 
superfluous   wood. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Humea  elegans  makes  a  fine  conser- 
vatory ornament   in   sununer,   and   for   this   purpose   some   of   the 


strongest  plants  that  can  be  obtained  may  be  potted  in  6,  8,  or  10-inch 
pots,  according  to  their  strength,  or  two  plants  may  be  put  into 
each  pot,  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse,  syringed  daily, 
and  liberally  fed  with  manure  water.  Roses  in  pots  for  blooming  in 
May  should  be  syringed  twice  every  day,  and  mulched  with  well- 
decayed  manure.  Transfer  all  plants  in  flower  to  the  conservatory, 
and  keep  up  regular  successions.  Heaths  should  now  be  repotted 
without  further  delay,  as  should  also  Polygalas,  Eriostemons, 
Leschenaultias,  Crowea.s,  Boronias,  Chorozemas,  &c.  Azaleas  should 
be  trained  and  placed  so  that  all  sides  of  the  jilants  may  be  equally 
exposed  to  the  light.  All  decaying  leaves  should  be  removed  and  a 
syringing  given  with  well  diluted  tobacco-water  now  and  then,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  down  thrips.  Half-hardy  Ferns  may  now  be 
potted  and  placed  in  light  frames  for  a  time,  or  in  favourable 
positions  in  pits  or  houses.     Greenhouse  Palms  should  likewise  be  J 

repotted,  using  good  yellow  loam,  rotten  manure,  and  a  little  peat  1 

for  some  of  the  kinds,  which  should  be  set  in  a  warm  portion  of  the  ' 

house.  Of  bulbous  plants,  snch  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and 
Crocuses,  which  are  now  beautifully  in  bloom,  a  selection  should  be 
made  for  next  year  of  such  kinds  as  give  most  satisfaction.  The 
following  we  have  found  to  be  suitable  either  for  purposes  of 
exhibition,  growing  in  windows,  or  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory,  viz. : — • 

Single  Hyacinths. — Darl  Blue — General  Haveloclc,  FeruckKhan, 
Bleu  Aimahle,  Prince  Albert,  Ai'gus,  Baron  Van  Tuyll.  Deep  lied — 
General  Pelissier,  Solfatorre,  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe,  Macaulay,  Von 
Schiller,  Lina.  Wliite — Mont  Blanc,  Snowball,  Baroness  Van  Tuyll, 
Paix  de  I'Europe,  Alba  maxima.  Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  Blue  or 
Mauve — Leonidas,  Marie,  Grand  Lilas,  Lord  Palmerston,  Orondatus, 
Charles  Dickens.  Red  or  Pink — Gigantea,  Grandeur  h  Merveille,  Mam- 
moth, Lord  Wellington,  Cavaignac,  Fabiola.  Yellow  —  Ida,  L'Or 
d'Australie,  La  Fleur  d'Or,  Bird  of  Paradise. 

Double  Hyacinths. — La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  white;  Louis  d'Or, 
yellow  ;  Noble  par  Merite,  red ;  Czar  Nicholas,  rose ;  Frederick  the 
Great,  red  ;  Grootvoorst,  rose ;  Princess  Royal,  rose ;  Laurens  Koster, 
blue;  Bloksherg,  blue;!  Garrick,  blue;  Lord  Wellington,  blue;  Lord 
Nelson,  blue. 

Tulips.  —  Single  —  Keizerkroou;  Pottebakker,  white  and  yellow; 
Thiinias  Moore,  Canary  Bird,  Belle  Alhance.  Double— Due  Van  Thol, 
Ciloria  Mundi,  Imperator  Itubrorum,  La  Candeur. 

Narcissi. — Bazelman  major,  Newton,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
Gloriosa,  Apollo,  Double  Roman. 

Crocuses. — Albion,  Caroline  Chisholm,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mammoth, 
Garibaldi,  Queen  Victoria. 

NURSERIES. 
Indoor  Department. — Everything  now  under  glass  is  starting 
into  growth,  so  that  a  regular  steady  temperature,  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  must  be  maintained.  Shading  from 
bright  sunshine  should  be  applied.  Testudinarias  are  throwing  out 
their  shoots  vigorously ;  therefore  supply  them  liberally  with  water, 
and  give  the  shoots  something  to  adhere  to  in  the  form  of  a  branch, 
a  stake,  or  a  string.  Enwrap  the  stems  of  Tree  Ferns  with  sphagnum, 
and  syringe  them  twice  every  fine  day,  taking  care  not  to  damp  the 
crown  too  much,  otherwise  the  young  fronds  are  apt  to  rot.  Con- 
tinue to  pot  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  confining  them  to  moderately 
small  pots.  Seedlings  from  amongst  the  Orchid  pots,  benches,  paths, 
and  other  places  where  young  Ferns  spring  up  naturally,  and  those 
from  seed-pans,  should  be  potted  in  small  pots.  Selaginellas, 
Isolepis  gracilis,  Panicum  variegatum,  Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  and 
a  few  other  plants  may  be  divided,  planted  or  potted  in  light  soil,  and 
kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  close  part  of  the  house ;  indeed  they  may  be 
placed  under  the  stages  and  have  a  handglass  placed  over  them  to 
maintain  an  equable  moist  temperature.  Filmy  Ferns  may  be  potted 
in  the  same  way  as  others,  but  they  must  receive  a  waterhig  over, 
head  previous  to  being  put  into  the  case.  Hardy  Ferns  may  be 
transferred  from  their  winter  quarters  to  cold  pits,  or  to  sheltered 
places  between  the  walls  of  glass  houses.  Orchids  ara  now  growing 
freely  ;  therefore  gradually  increase  the  heat  and  water  supply,  and 
protect  the  points  of  young  roots  and  also  flower-spikes  from  wood- 
lice  by  means  of  cotton  wool,  poison,  and  different  kinds  of  traps. 
Phajus,  Calanthes,  Limatodes,  Thunias,  &c.,  require  a  rich  and  sub- 
stantial soil,  such  as  a  mixture  of  yellow  loam,  I'otten  dung,  and  leaf- 
mould,  to  which  should  be  added  some  sand  or  peat.  Trichopilias, 
now  that  they  have  almost  done  blooming,  may  be  repotted  in  rough 
peat,  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  pot ;  water  them  moderately, 
and  keep  them  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Repot  Masdevallias  in  peat 
and  sphagnum,  and  keep  them  moderately  moist  in  a  cool  pit;  if  they 
have  been  wintered  along  with  Odontoglossums  they  should  now  bo 
placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  or  else  put  into  a  shady  pit 
by  themselves.  Maxillariaa  may  be  treated  precisely  the  same  as 
Masdevallias,  both  being  increased,  if  necessary,  by  division. 
Miltonias,  Oncidiums,  and  others  are  increased  by  division 
aud  specimens  of  these,  as  well  as  of  Cypripediums  and  others,  are 
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made  by  putting  several  small  plants  together  in  a  large  pot  or  pan. 
Dendrobiums  that  have  been  lately  imported,  and  that  are  now 
emitting  roots  along  their  stems,  may  be  cut  up  into  pieces,  each 
having  a  bud,  and  used  for  propagating  purposes.  Newly-imported 
Orchids  must  not  be  too  much  excited  ;  plant  them  in  ci'ocks  only,  or 
lay  them  on  their  sides  on  some  shell  or  gravel,  or  keep  them  attached 
to  the  blocks  on  which  they  were  imported  until  they  begin  to  grow. 
Ten-estrial  kinds  are  best  cleaned  and  potted  immediately  after 
arrival,  and  kept  quiet  for  a  time.  Phalfonopsis  come  home  in  excel- 
lent condition  affixed  to  2.inch  pieces  of  wood,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  two  feet  in  length.  Do  not  distm-b  them  after  arrival  until 
gi'owth  begins ;  then  saw  the  pieces  of  wood  into  short  bits,  each 
having  a  plant  on  it,  and  hang  them  np  with  wire  to  the  roof,  or 
wherever  other  hanging  plants  are  placed.  Divide  the  roots  of  Costus 
elegans,  repot  them  in  small  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm,  shady 
part  of  the  stove  for  a  time.  Start  Erythrinas  in  a  warm  pit  or  stove, 
keep  them  near  the  light,  and  water  them  sparingly  at  first,  ti'ans- 
feri'ing  them  to  a  cooler  honse  after  the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  in 
length.  The  yonng  shoots  may  be  taken  off  and  struck  like  cuttings  in 
heat.  Imported  Cycad  roots  may  be  potted,  and  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  a  tan-bed,  or  other  place  where  a  very  gentle  heat  can  be 
afforded  them.  Eepot  all  small  plants  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  in  a 
compost  of  peat,  chopped  sphagnum,  silver  sand,  and  a  little  char, 
coal ;  some  prefer  a  little  yellow  loam  mixed  with  the  peat ;  plunge 
them  in  gentle  heat,  and  shade  them  from  bright  sunshine.  Plants 
of  Toxicophlcea  coming  into  bloom  should  have  a  mulching  of  manure 
put  over  the  pots  to  assist  their  development.  Start  Hydrangeas 
into  growth,  use  the  young  shoots  for  cuttings,  and  pot  oft  autumn- 
struck  cuttings  of  them.  Japanese  Lily  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in 
pans  set  in  a  warm  pit,  and  after  they  germinate  the  young  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  a  cool  house.  Start  old  bulbs  into  growth, 
according  to  their  strength  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
required,  by  introducing  them  into  warm  pits,  but  water  them  at 
first  sparingly.  Late-struck  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  have 
their  points  pinched  out,  and  after  they  are  hardened  off  a  little 
they  should  be  potted  singly  and  placed  in  a  moderately  cool  house. 
Autumn-struck  cuttings  of  Ixoras,  Gardenias,  Euonymus,  Azaleas, 
Passifloras,  Pentas,  Hoyas,  &c.,  should  be  potted  singly  as  soon  as 
accommodation  can  be  made  for  them.  Voting  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Cytisus,  Citrons,  &c.,  should  now  be  placed  in  pits  by  themselves; 
they  like  a  tolerably  brisk  temperature,  plenty  of  moisture,  and 
shading  from  bright  sunshine.  Under  such  cu-cumstances  young 
wood  is  produced  early,  and  by  means  of  three  successive  pinchings 
during  the  summer,  good  plants  are  soon  obtained. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department.— Such  Pine  plants  as  are  ripening 
fruit  should  be  taken  out  from  amongst  the  others  and  placed  in  a 
portion  of  the  pit  by  themselves,  where  light  and  air  are  more 
plentiful  and  the  humidity  less  than  would  be  the  case  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  For  Pines  in  active  growth  maintain  a  temperature 
of  from  70'  at  night ;  give  a  little  air  during  the  day,  and  shut  up 
the  pits  a  Uttle  before  thi-ee  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  gentle 
dewing  from  the  syringe  will  be  beneficial.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
moist  by  sprinkling  the  passages  and  walla  and  keeping  the  steaming 
trays  constantly  charged  with  water.  In  early  Vineries,  whore 
Grapes  are  beginning  to  colour,  a  good  watering  should  bo  given  to 
the  border  if  inside,  mulching  it  over  at  the  same  time  with  some 
well  decayed  manure,  so  as  to  render  additional  watering  unnecessary 
until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Continue  the  thinning  of  berries,  the 
pinching  of  shoots,  and  the  regulating  of  growths,  as  occasion 
requires.  Muscat  Grapes  in  flower  ought  to  have  a  temperature  of 
75"  at  night,  and  Hamburghs  5"  less.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  that 
have  passed  the  stoning  period  may  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature 
of  65°.  Give  them  also  plenty  of  air  and  moderate  supplies  of 
manure  water.  Remove  useless  growths,  and  tie  in  those  required 
for  next  year's  crops  ;  syringe  freely  with  tepid  water  twice  a-day, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  red  spider  and  mildew.  To  pot  Figs 
give  frequent  waterings  with  manure  water,  and  even  a  mulching 
of  manm-e  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  invigorates  and  enlarges  the 
fruits.  Pinch  the  young  shoots  at  the  fourth  joint,  and  regulate  the 
quantity  of  fruit.  Early  Melons  will  now  be  in  flower,  therefore 
fertihse  the  blossoms  when  there  is  a  sufBcient  quantity  for  a  crop  on 
the  plants.  Until  the  fruit  has  set,  keep  the  pits  well  aired  and  the 
plants  moderately  dry,  but  afterwards  maintain  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  70°  or  75",  both  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  supply  the 
latter  freely  with  water,  and  when  their  roots  appear  above  ground, 
surface  dress  with  an  additional  2  inches  of  rich  compost.  Continue 
to  introduce  successional  quantities  of  Strawberries,  and  remove  to 
cold  frames,  and,  after  a  time,  plant  out  those  from  which  fruit  has 
been  picked.  Such  vegetables  as  have  hitherto  been  forced  indoors 
may  now  be  obtained  from  the  open  ground.  New  Zealand 
Spinach  may,  however,  be  grown  under  glass  for  planting  out  next 
month. 
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HOME-RAISED  POTATOES. 
After  having  given  an  unbiassed  opinion  respecting  the  American 
Potatoes,  I  beg  to  notice  such  British  kinds  as  have  possessed,  or 
will  yet  possess,  a  higher  reputation.  No  nation  in  the  world  can 
surpass  us  in  the  possession  of  good  Potatoes,  and  these  have  been 
raised  for  us  by  those  v?ho  have  made  Potato  growing  and  improving 
the  great  object  of  their  lives.  Perchance  in  our  eager  search  for 
quality,  we  may  have  lost  some  of  that  robustness  which  formerly 
characterised  our  Potatoes,  and  which  is  still  characteristic  of  all 
new  importations  ;  but  in  that  case  gross  growth  has  been  exchanged 
for  quality  of  the  tubers  ;  therefore  the  balance  still  remains  greatly 
in  our  favour.  The  least  advance,  however,  has  been  made  in  respect 
to  that  important  section — the  Early  Kidneys.  If  any  one  can  obtain 
a  good  strain  of  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney,  I  feel  persuaded  that  they 
will  produce  crops  as  good  and  as  satisfactory  as  will  any  of  the 
more  modern  selections.  Myatt's  Kidney  is  strictly  an  Ashleaf,  and 
it  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  market  gardeners,  because  it  is 
rather  the  best  cropper  ;  but  Royal  Ashleaf,  which  is  identical  with 
the  Improved  Ashleaf  (and  both  are  good  strains  of  the  old  Ashleaf) , 
is  earUer  and  better  for  cooking  when  lifted,  although,  as  a  rule,  the 
tubers  are  not  quite  so  large.  Alma,  which  is  evidently  a  seedling, 
is  an  Ashleaf  rather  distinct  in  growth  from  the  others,  and  one  that 
can  be  highly  recommended,  as  can  also  Lee's  Hammersmith  Kidney, 
which  produces  large  tubers,  and  is  a  heavy  cropper.  Another  new 
and  evidently  distinct  kind  is  Early  Ranelagh,  a  kidney  of  the  Ash- 
leaf type,  but  having  a  rough  netted  skin  ;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
kinds,  a  good  cropper,  and  boils  whiter  than  most  others  of  this  par- 
ticular section.  Some  of  the  new  kinds  are  of  better  quality  than 
the  old  Ashleaf,  but  certainly  in  no  case  are  they  earlier,  whilst 
their  cropping  qualities  have  not  been  sufiiciently  ascertained  for  a 
final  decision  either  in  favour  of  or  against  them.  In  this  sec- 
tion considerable  improvements  are  yet  requisite,  for  we  also 
want  tubers  that,  when  cooked,  are  white  and  flowery  like 
Dawes'  Matchless,  or  we  want  the  Lapstone  engrafted  on  au 
Ashleaf  growth,  and  with  all  its  features  of  early  ripening. 
Our  best  early  round  Potatoes  are  Turner's  Union,  a  white-skinned 
kind,  combining  the  earliness  of  the  Shaw  with  some  of  the  better 
qualities  of  the  Regent ;  Scotch  Blue,  a  very  handsome  shaped  tuber 
of  excellent  quality  and  the  whitest  of  flesh ;  Onwards,  one  of 
Mr.  M.  Fenn's  old  seedlings,  and  a  most  delicious  Potato ;  and 
Early  Red  Emperor,  alias  Main  Crop,  a  red-skinned  variety  that  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  Fortyfold,  and  %vithout  exception 
the  most  handsome  round  Potato  that  we  possess.  Mr.  Fenn,  who 
occupies  amongst  Potatoes  that  position  as  a  raiser  that  Mr.  Laxton 
does  amongst  Peas,  has  now  some  new  early  kinds  that  promise  to 
be  great  acquisitions  to  those  who  can  appreciate  high  quality  ia 
Potatoes.  In  his  Early  White  Kidney  is  presented  one  of  the  best 
and  whitest  of  early  sorts,  and  an  excellent  cropper.  Amongst 
round  Potatoes  his  Eliza  Fenn  and  Early  Market,  with  a  few  others, 
possess  an  excellence  that  must  make  them  eagerly  sought  for, 
whilst  his  Rector  of  Woodstock,  a  new  second  early  round,  extremely 
handsome  and  first-rate  Potato,  has  already  received  high  awards, 
and  must  eventually  become  a  great  favourite.  In  English  Rose 
Mr.  Fenn  has  a  round  and  handsome  kind,  and  his  new  red-skinned 
Kidney  Bountiful  is  not  only  an  immense  cropper,  but  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  handsome  red-skinned  exhibition  Kidney  that 
can  be  found.  The  mention  of  these  will  sufficiently  indicate  what 
that  gentleman  is  doing  to  promote  Potato  improvement,  and  when 
we  remember  what  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Paterson,  Taylor,  and  others  have 
done  for  the  same  cause,  wo  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  Potatoes  are 
not  likely  to  deteriorate  in  our  hands.  Second  Early  Kidneys  present 
to  the  gardener  possibly  the  most  valuable  section  from  which  to 
select  stocks  for  the  main  crop,  and  from  these  none  are  superior  in 
all  general  excellence  to  Waterloo,  Beaconsfield,  an  early  Lapstone, 
Dawes'  Matchless,  Excelsior,  King  of  Potatoes,  King  of  Flukes,  and 
President,  all  of  which  are  heavy  croppers  and  have  handsome  smooth 
tubers  in  which  there  is  no  waste,  whilst  their  qualities,  though  of 
a  high  order,  still  differ  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  divergent  tastes. 
Thoy  will,  with  ordinary  care,  keep  until  new  Potatoes  are  ready  for 
lifting  in  June. A.  D. 

New  Tomatoes.— 1'lie  Trophy  came  out  first  best  in  a  trial  of  field  culture  of 
Tomatoes,  on  the  trrounds  of  the  Illinois  University  last  season,  beiug  as 
Mr.  Vickroy  reports,  "  at  least  75  per  cent,  better  than  anything  we  have 
tested."  The  next  most  satisfactory  were  New  York  Market  and  Early  Smooth 
Red. — yeiv  Yoi-k  Tribune. 

American  Potatoes  in  England.— I  agree  with  "A.  D."  in  his  remarks 
on  tUese  in  p.  23s  of  The  Garden,  with  the  exception  of  what  he  says  respect- 
ing the  Potato  called  Climax,  which  he  describes  as  a  larjre,  coarse,  deep-eyed 
tuber,  never  handsome.  The  variety  I  have  got  under  that  name  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  that,  being  slightly  oblong,  perfectly  level  all  over,  and  so  handsome 
that  it  is  termed  here  the  "  Pretty  Potato,"— R.  Gilbebt,  BurgUey. 
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CULTURE  OF  PARASITES. 
(mistletoes.) 
When  staying  a  short  time  ago  at  Matlock,  I  took  the  ojiportunity  of 
visiting  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Darley  Dale,  and  among  other 
interesting  objects  there,  I  saw  somo  line  specimens  of  Mistletoe 
gi'owing  upon  certain  Apple  trees.  The  parasite  in  question  is 
doubtless  Viscuin  album,  but,  although  closely  aUied,  and  in  general 
appearance  closely  resembling  Loranthus  europaaus,  which  is  ])ara- 
,  sitic  on  the  Oak  iu  Central  Europe  (especially  about  Vienna),  the 
floral  and  frutescent  differences  definitely  separate  the  two  ;  and 
as  the  former  is  generally  found  on  the  Apple,  Pear,  Poplar,  &c.,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  on  the  Oak,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  especial  para- 
site, it  seems  probable  that  the  Loranthus  is  the  true  Mistletoe  of 
the  Druids,  and  to  an  ordinary  observer  differs  from  Viseum  album 
only  in  the  berries  being  yellowish  instead  of  pearly  white ;  the  flowers 
of  the  one  are  sessile,  and  those  of  the  other  pedunculate.  The 
relationship  of  both  these  parasites  to  our  invaluable  town  shrub,  the 
Aucnba,  is  significant  of  possibilities  in  the  way  of  growing  them  in 
our  suburban  gardens,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
patient  and  careful  experiment,  especially  as  the  approaching  exhibi. 
tion  at  Vienna  will  afford  facilities  for  horticulturists  to  go  over 
there,  observe  the  Loranthus  in  situ,  and  procure  plants  and  berries. 
"  The  propagation  of  the  ordinary  Mistletoe  in  British  nurseries," 
says  Loudon,  "  has  scarcely  been  attempted,  but  nothing  could  be 
easier  on  Thorns  or  Crab  Apples  planted  in  ]iots  for  convenience  of 
removal.  Perhaps  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots  of  the  Poplar  or 
Willow,  truncheons  of  these  trees  with  plants  of  Mistletoe  on  them 
might  be  taken  off,  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  injuring  the 
parasite." 

Allow  me  to  ask — Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  any  Oak  tiee  in 
England  on  which  Mistletoe  is  growing,  and  if  so,  will  they  take  the 
trv^uble  further  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not  Loranthus  europa^us 
and  not  Viseum  album  ?  To  say  simply  it  is  the  Mistletoe  is  not 
sufficient.  IIow  curious  it  would  be  if  it  were  discovered  that  the 
true  Druidical  plant  had  disappeared  from  Britain,  as  Papyrus 
antiquorum  is  reported  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Nile ;  and  if 
the  former  were  this  year  to  be  reintroduced  to  England  from  Austria, 
and  the  latter  I'estored  to  Egypt  from  an  English  or  French  con. 
servatory.  For  any  one  who  has  leisure  and  opportunity  for  a  little 
archEDological  research  and  cares  to  definitely  settle  a  moot  point,  I 
would  suggest  the  collection  of  evidence  as  to  whether  the  Druidical 
Mistletoe  had  white  berries  or  yellow  ones,  and  whether  there  exists 
any  sculptural  or  pictorial  representation  showing  the  flowers  or 
berries  with  or  without  a  footstalk.  Seeds  of  the  ordinary  Mistletoe 
have  been  ascertained  to  germinate  with  facility,  irrespective  of  a 
nutritive  nidus,  the  only  ajiparent  condition  of  success  being  a 
suitable  degree  of  humidity.  Du  Hamel  (possibly  with  an  idea  that 
the  plant  was  epiphytal  and  not  parasitic)  made  Mistletoe  sprout  on 
dead  branches,  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  soil,  &c.,  but  they  merely  sprouted 
and  did  not  live.  M.  du  Trochet  actually  sprouted  them  on  the 
frame  of  a  window  and  observed  that  the  radicles  directed  themselves 
towards  the  interior  as  if  in  quest  of  darkness.  Loudon  observed 
that  germinating  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branch  of  a  Lime  tree  the 
shoots  tended  upwards ;  those  on  the  under  side  downwards.  Since 
these  and  other  patient  observers  made  their  experiments  Wardian 
cases  have  been  invented  and  popularised.  Let  us  hope  that  some  of 
the  many  who  possess  one  will  take  up  the  study  of  this  curious 
plant  for  the  cultivation,  preservation,  and  close  observance  of  which 
the  Wardian  case  affords  facilities  formerly  unknown.  The  plant 
has  already  been  ascertained  to  be  a  true  parasite  and  not  an 
epiphyte,  i.e.,  it  can  only  grow  and  increase  at  the  expense  of  such 
living  tissue  as  its  roots  may  attach  themselves  to  for  food  as  well 
as  mere  support  ;  its  rhizomata  traverse  the  inner  bark  and 
have  a  tendency  to  re-assert  and  develope  themselves  in  a 
way  that  may  be  popularly  described  as  "throwing  up  suckers." 
Finally,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  two  similar  but  yet  different 
plants — Viseum  albnnr  and  Loranthus  europ^us — both  of  the 
same  natural  order  (Loranthaceae),  to  which  order  also  the 
Aucuba  was  at  one  time  thought  to  belong,  should  not  be  easily 
grown  in  a  Wardian  case,  and  so  become  objects  of  universal 
interest,  both  social  and  scientific.  Imagine  the  charming  appear- 
ance of  a  pot  specimen  Aucuba  in  fruit  with  Mistletoe  also  in  fruit 
upon  it !  The  prizes  and  high  prices  obtained  for  novelties  ought 
surely  to  tempt  nurserymen  to  try  for  the  production  of  this  desirable 
probability.  To  the  vegetable  physiologist  I  deferentially  suggest 
an  attempt  to  convert  a  parasite  into  a  terrestrial  plant,  by  germi. 
nating  or  engrafting  the  Mistletoe  on  the  roots  of  a  seedling  Aucuba. 
Those  who  possess  Orchid  houses  have  every  facility  for  experiment 
upon  the  exotic  species  of  India  and  South  America,  such  as  Viseum 
opuntioides  (V.  attenuatum  ?),  which  might  be  procured  from 
Bombay,  as  it  is  common  on  many  kinds  of  trees  at  Mahabuleshwar, 
especially  towards  the   Rotunda  Ghaut ;    or,  preferably  Loranthus 


obtusatus,  L.  longiflorus,  L.  araplexifolius,  L.  lagaeniferus,  &o., 
which  may  bo  found  on  Mango  and  other  trees  at  that  easily 
accessible  place — Khandalla  ;  the  flowers  of  some  of  these  are  showy 
enough  to  claim  admission  as  flowering  plants,  especially  L.  amplexi.. 
folius,  which  the  natives  call  "  liaingooleo  "  (with  red  flowers),  L. 
longiflorus,  with  flowers  like  a  Honeysuckle.  The  rarer  species — 
L.  obtusatus — may  be  found  at  the  Rotunda  Ghaut,  JLahabuleshwar ; 
it  flowers  in  long  racemes.  Let  me  further  add  that  the  habitat  of 
these  plants,  Mahabuleshwar,  Matheran,  Khandalla,  Ac,  aro  the  hill 
stations  near  Bombay,  to  which  Europeans  resort  in  the  hot  season  j 
but,  although  many  who  may  read  this,  and  have  friends  there,  may 
think  it  an  easy  matter  to  procure  them  by  merely  writing  out  to 
them,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed,  as  I  know,  from  personal  experience  ; 
and  I  suggest  that  residents  at  these  sanataria  be  requested  to  offer 
rewards  to  the  Ghautiers  for  all  specimens  of  "  Baingoolee  "  they 
bring  in,  and  that  notes  be  taken  and  attached  to  each  specimen, 
recording  locality,  tree  on  which  found,  colour  and  character  of 
flowers,  time  of  (lowering,  &c.  The  native  name  of  the  tree  is  quite 
sufficient,  indeed  .preferable,  and  less  likely  to  cause  mistakes  than 
such  a  vague  statement  as  "  on  a  kind  of  Ash,"  or  "  a  tree  like  the 
Mountain  Ash,"  &c.,  which  Europeans  might  be  only  too  ready  to 
state  with  respect  to  Melia  Azadirachta,  for  instance.  Any  assist- 
ance that  I  can  give,  either  by  detailed  advice  or  translation  of 
native  names,  is  cheerfully  offered  to  any  of  your  readers  willing  to 
undertake  the  experiment.  Washi.vgtox  Teasdale. 

Headinyley,  Leeds. 


LAW    NOTES. 


Erskine  r.  Adeane. — This  was  a  caso  respecting  the  poisonous 
prrtpertios  of  Yow.  and  the  duty  of  persons  who  happen  to  have  noxious 
plants,  shrubs,  or  trees  growing  ou  their  lands.  The  applicant's  case  was 
that  he  had  lost  thirty-six  lambing  ewes  out  of  a  flock  of  220,  and  about 
100  Iambs,  owing  to  the  ewes  browsing  on  the  Yew  ti-ees  at  the  side  of 
one  of  the  plantations  on  his  farm.  It  was  questioned  whether  growing 
Yew  is  a  poison  to  sheep,  and  some  instances  were  given  in  which  sheep 
were  observed  to  browse  ou  green  Yew  with  impunity.  Other  instances, 
however,  to  the  contrary  were  cited  ;  and  it  was  said  that,  in  the  winter 
of  1830,  a  herd  of  more  than  200  deer  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland died  of  eating  green  Yew,  which  they  got  at  by  crossing  a  river 
on  the  ice.  Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  seemed  to  support  the  notion 
that  growing  Yew  may  or  may  not  be  fatal  to  a  cow,  a  horse,  a  sheep,  or 
a  deer,  according  to  the  strength  and  constitution  of  the  animal ;  but  that 
partially-dried  clippings  of  Yew,  which  are  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  are 
almost  invariably  fatal.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  of  opinion  that  the 
ewes  and  lambs  died  of  eating  Yew,  and  decided  against  the  respondents, 
on  the  broad  ground  that  as,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  there  is  an 
implied  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  former  that  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  he  plants  or  suffers  to  be  on  the  demised  premises  shall  not  be 
noxious  or  injurious  to  the  tenant,  and  directed  an  inquiry  to  what  com- 
pensation the  applicant  was  entitled. 

Waterer  v.  Waterer. — This  cause  came  on  upon  further  considera- 
tion. The  testator  in  it  was  a  nurseryman  and  market -gardener,  who 
died,  leaving  very  considerable  real  and  personal  estates.  The  questions 
argued  were — 1st,  whether  certain  of  his  devised  real  estates,  which  had 
been  "  used"  by  his  sons  as  partners  in  his  business  after  his  death,  had 
been  so  dealt  with  as  to  have  become  partnership  pi-opei'ty  ;  and  2nd, 
whether,  being  such,  they  were  converted  from  realty  into  personalty. 
Lord  Justice  James  held  that  the  real  estates  principally  in  question  were 
so  "  involved'*  with  the  business  as  to  be  "partnership  property,**  and 
were  converted  from  realty  into  personalty,  and  made  a  declaration  ac- 
cordingly. 

What  Constitutes  a  Removable  G-reenhouse  ?— Will  any 
of  your  readers  oblige  nie  by  stating  whether  a  wooden-built  green- 
house or  orchard-house,  iwith  posts  let  into  the  ground,  is  a  tenant's 
property  ?  I  am  aware  that  a  tenant  cannot  break  the  soil,  but  I 
presume  he  may  saw  the  posts  at  the  ground  level,  thus  the  building 
would,  I  should  think,  be  regarded  as  the  tenant's.  If  not,  I  can  as 
easily  erect  such  a  building,  standing  upon  one  course  of  bricks,  and  as 
to  this  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  question. — A  Suesckiber,  Wei  u-yn. 


The  exquisite  charm  of  spring's  first  ringing  laughter 

We  measure  only  by  the  winter's  gloom ; 

The  waiUng  winds,  the  whirling  snows,  make  room 
In  oiu'  half-frozen  hearts  for  sunshine  after  ! 
If  every  morn  were  fair  and  all  days  golden, 

And  only  emerald  turf  our  footsteps  trod, 

Our  sated  souls  would  tire  of  velvet  sod, 
Our  eyes  in  spells  of  snow-capped  peaks  beholden  ! 
We  gauge  the  flow'ret's  beauty  by  the  mould 

That  lies  so  long  and  dark  its  sweetness  over ; 

As  absence  makes  his  rapture  for  the  lover, 
Who  sees  no  light  till  he  fond  eyes  beholds. 

So  God  be  praised  for  wintry  blasts  and  snows, 
That  end  their  lessons  when  the  Violet  blows  ] 
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SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

(April  2.) 

The  weather  on  this  occasion  was  exceptionally  fine ;  but  subjects  of 

exhibition  were  somewhat  limited  compared  with  what   might  have 

been  expected. 

Koses. — These  formed  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  show.  A 
collection  of  sixteen  dozen  cut  blooms  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  all  of  which  were  remarkably  fine,  and  well 
deser\"ing  the  extra  prize  which  was  awarded  them.  Conspicuous 
among  them  were  Pierre  Netting,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Horace  Vernet,  Xavier  Olibo.and  Princess  Beatrice.  Messrs 
Paul  and  Sons,  of  Cheshunt,  also  exhibited  some  excellent  cut  Roses, 
amongst  which  were  Horace  Vernet  (extremely  fine),  Fisher  Ilolnies, 
Madame  A'ictor  Yerdier,  Baronne  de  Bonstetten,  Duke  of  E  linburgh. 
Dr.  Andry,  Abel  Grand,  Princess  Louise,  La  France,  and  Madame 
Alfred  de  Rougemont — all  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Of  Noisettes  and  Tea- 
scented  Roses,  the  same  exhibition  comprised  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron, 
Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d'EIise,  Vardon,  Catherine  Mermet,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  (fine).  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Narcisse  (fine),  and  Madame  Villermoz. 
The  new  Tea-scented  Rose,  called  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  was  also  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  It  is  puqilish-red  in  colour,  large,  very 
double,  and  powerfully  fragrant.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  contri- 
buted a  group  of  well-flowcrcd  Roses  in  [lots,  also  a  large  and  fine  col- 
lection of  cut  Roses;  amongst  them  were  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs. 
G.  Paul,  Abbe  Bramerel,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Madame  Lacharmc, 
Madame  Levet,  and  others.  Groups  of  President  Thiers,  Richard 
Wallace,  and  Lyonnaise  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Manor  Farm 
Nursery,  Stapleford. 

Orchids. —  In  the  nurserymen's  c^ais  for  six  distinct  OJonto- 
glossums,  Messrs.  Veitch  were  first  with  fine  specimens  of  0. 
Phala;nopsis,  niveum  majus  (very  fine),  Pescatorei,  triumphans,  odor- 
atum  (fine),  and  Alexandras.  Mr.  W.  Bull  was  second  with  some 
good  plants,  especially  of  O.  Alexandra;.  In  the  aiiatenrs'  class  for 
the  same,  Mr.  W.  Denning  was  the  only  competitor.  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons  furnished  a  collection  of  Orchids  in  which  was  a  specimen 
of  Cypripedium  villosum  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  laden  with 
flowers;  Angi'aecum  sesqaipedale,  with  four  fine  blooms;  Odonto. 
glossam  nebulosum,  with  large  pure  white  flowers,  faintly  marked 
with  yellow  on  the  lip,  but  having  no  spots  on  the  petals  or  sepals  : 
0.  Halli,  fine ;  O.  pulchellum ;  O.  atro-pnrpureum  ;  Cymbidium 
ebnrneum,  and  others.  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londes- 
borongh,  contributed  a  group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  were  the 
extremely  beautiful  Masdevallia  Lindeni  and  its  orange-red  congener 
M.  ignea  ;  a  grand  example  of  Odontoglussam  hystrix ;  two  fine 
plants  of  Oncidinm  ol)ryza;tum ;  Warscewiczella  discolor ;  Den- 
drobium  aggregatum,  with  pretty  yellow  flowers ;  Trichopilias,  and 
other  beautifully-flowered  plants.  From  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Peterborough 
House,  Fulham,  came  a  group  of  Orchids  in  flower,  among  which 
was  a  large  and  well-bloomed  specimen  of  Cypripedium  villosum,  a 
nice  plant  of  C.  hirsutissimum,  a  good  plant  of  Aerides  Fieldingii, 
with  two  fine  flower-spikes ;  Cattlcya  Skinneri,  with  two  good 
spikes  ;  an  extremely  well-grown  plant  of  Ana;ctochilus  Lowii,  and 
one  or  two  others. 

Cinerarias. — Good  specimens  of  these  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Sons,  of  Isleworth,  who  gained  the  first  prize  in  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  nine,  and  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  was  equally 
successful  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  six.  A  collection  of  very  beautiful 
Cinerarias,  with  large  well-formed  and  brilliantly-coloured  flowers, 
was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  of  Dnlwich. 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— From  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulham, 
came  a  remarkably  fine  group  of  these ;  conspicuous  amongst  them 
were  some  good  varieties  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  one  especially 
being  remarkably  fine ;  also  an  excellent  plant  of  Maranta  Makoyana, 
Pandanus  Veitchii,  Diefi'enbachia  Bausei,  some  graceful  and  elegant 
little  Palms,  particularly  Demonorops  fissus,  and  other  flowering  and 
fine  foliaged  plants.  A  collection  of  plants,  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  comprised  some  very  fine  Cyclamens  ;  also,  Amaryllises, 
Aralias,  Palms,  Yuccas,  and  some  Orchids,  but  the  most  showy  plant 
in  the  collection  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Imantophj-llum 
miniatnm,  bearing  ten  wondertuUy  fine  heads  of  orange-red  flowers. 
A  group  of  small  Clematises  in  flower  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Noble, 
of  Sanningdale,  who,  in  addition  to  those  staged  for  exhibition  only, 
received  a  first  prize  for  half-a-dozen  distinct  kinds.  A  group  of 
ornamental-flowering  and  foliage  plants  was  contributed  by  Mr.  J. 
Aldous,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  and  Mr.  Croucher, 
gardener  to  J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  sent  a  specimen  of  Beschorneria  tuliiflora 
Jacob!  in  bloom.  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  furnished  a  remarkably 
fine  collection  of  hardy  plants  in  flower.  Messrs.  RoUiseon  &  Sons,  of 
Tooting,  in  addition  to  a  dozen  superb  specimens  of   Mignonette,   i 


showed  some  very  fine  hardy  Primulas,  a  basketful  of  the  beautiful 
silvery -leaved  Echeveria  pulverulenta,  and  the  remarkably  distinct 
thick-leaved  kind  called  E.  Ai.-avoides.  For  the  best  six  hardy 
distinct  Primulas,  Mr.  Ware  was  tiist  with  well-flowered  plants  of  P. 
altaica,  nivalis,  acaulis  sulphurea  fl.  pi.,  acaulis  alba  fl.  pi.,  acaulis 
lilacina  fl.  pi.,  and  acaulis  var.  Purity;  Mr.  Early,  who  was  second, 
also  had  good  plants.  For  six  bulbous  plants  in  flower  Mr.  Ware 
was  also  first  with  Tulipasylvestris,  Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  Muscari 
botr3-oides,  white  and  blue ;  Scilla  Ughii,  and  a  good  variety  of  Dog's, 
tooth  Violet.  A  large  collection  of  Narcissi  was  exhibited  by  Miss 
Florence  M.  Barr,  and  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Barr,  10,  New  Road,  Lower 
Tooting ;  also  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 

'Vegetables  and  Fruit. — A  remai-kably  fine  collection  of  forced 
salading  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  0.  Ledward, 
Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton,  to  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded.  It  con- 
sisted of  Hardy  Hammersmith,  Green  Paris  Cos,  and  Grand  Admi- 
rable Lettuces,  four  kinds  of  Endive,  Williams'  Matchless  Celery, 
Chicory,  a  brace  of  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  Curled  Parsley,  Golden, 
American,  and  Water  Cresses,  Mustard,  Curled  Chervil,  Dandelions, 
French  Sorrel,  Wood's  Frame  and  French  Breakfast  Radishes,  Dell's 
Crimson  and  Pine  Apple  Beets,  Tan'agon,  and  Corn  Salad.  Mr. 
Hepper  also  exhibited  some  good  French  Beans,  consisting  of  Fulmer's 
Early  Forcing,  a  dish  of  Figs,  for  which  a  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded,  and  some  Princess  of  Prussia  Strawberries.  A  dish 
of  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry  also  came  from  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Work, 
sop  Manor,  Notts,  and  a  dish  of  Citrons  from  Mr.  J.  Lee,  The  Crescent, 
Surbiton.  Messrs.  Osborn  showed  some  of  their  Winter  White 
Broccoli,  the  heads  of  which  were  large  and  good.  Mr.  Cooling, 
nurseryman,  Bath,  also  showed  some  of  his  Matchless  Winter  Broc 
coli,  the  heads  of  which  were  compact,  white,  and  very  fine. 

Cucumbers. — For  a  brace  of  black  spiued  Cucumbers  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall,  was  first,  with  a  remarkably  tine  brace  of 
Blue  Gown,  measuring  some  20  inches  in  length.  The  same  grower 
was  also  first  in  the  class  for  a  brace  of  smooth  Cucumbers  with 
Tender  and  True,  each  of  which  was  longer  than  his  Blue  Gowns 
and  quite  as  fine.  The  best  white  spined  brace  (Pizzey's  Favourite) 
came  from  Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  Fulmer,  Slough  ;  these  were  wonder- 
fully fine  and  received  a  first  prize. 

rirst-class  Certificates. — These  were  awai-ded  to  the  following  ; 

To  Rose  Lyonnaise  (Paul  &  Son),  a  pink  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  great 
promise. 

To  Rose  Lyonnaise  (Bennett). 

To  Rose  President  Thiers  (Bennett),  a  beautiful  bright  crimson  Uj-brid 
Perpetual. 

To  Rose  Richard  Wallace  (Bennett),  a  fine  crimson  coloured  Rose,  with 
double  well  formed  flowers. 

To  Rose  Madame  Jules  Margottin  (Bennett),  a  pretty  pinkish  yellow 
Tea-scented  variety. 

To  Amaryllis  Beauty  of  Reigate  (Broom),  an  extremely  fine  crimson 
kind. 

To  Primula  purpurea  (G.  F.  Wilson),  a  very  pretty  kind  with  purple 
flowers. 

To  Broccoli  Cooling's  Matchless  Winter  (Cooling),  an  excellent  large 
solid,  pure  white  kind. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE   POOR. 

Ai.L  those  who  have  visited  much  among  the  Loudon  poor,  whether 
in  workhouses,  hospitals,  or  in  their  own  homes,  have  stories  to  tell 
of  the  softening  influence  of  fresh  flowers.  We  have  heard  of  doors, 
which  were  resolutely  closed  against  the  district  visitor,  being  first 
opened  to  receive  a  bunch  of  Primroses — after  which  the  visitor  was 
always  welcome.  Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  by  the  window- 
gardening  societies.  Few  London  districts  are  now  without  one  j 
and,  from  the  day  when  the  plants  are  brought  by  the  exhibitors  to 
lie  registered  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  final  show,  a  new  life  is  imported 
into  the  family.  The  plant  has  to  be  cleaned,  watered,  trained,  and 
sheltered  alike  from  dust  within  and  storms  without.  At  last  the 
great  day  comes ;  and  with  what  honest  pride  the  exhibitors  carry 
their  pots  to  the  appointed  spot,  and  with  what  iutense  anxiety  do 
they  await  the  decision  of  the  judges  as  to  the  awarding  of  the 
prizes !  Each  class  has  its  separate  division  in  the  tent  or  room 
where  the  show  takes  place.  There  is  a  workhouse  class,  a  hospital 
class,  a  general  class,  and  a  children's  class.  The  morning  is  gene- 
rally occupied  in  arranging  the  classes.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
doors  are  open  to  shilling  visitors ;  later  on  the  public  are  admitted  at 
a  ])cnny ;  and  this  is  the  pleasure  which  many  and  many  of  the 
working  classes  have  been  looking  forward  to  through  the  spring. 
Flags  are  flying  on  the  green  grass,  a  band  is  playing,  and  the  rich 
and  poor  meet  together — the  one  to  admire  what  the  other  has  cul- 
tivated uuder  such  manifold  difticulties  ;  children  are  seen  dancing 
in  one  spot,  playing  at  games   in  another  ;  all  ages  are  collected — 
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even  the  very  old  creep  in,  to  have  one  bright  day  in  the  year. 
Then,  as  the  sliadca  of  evening  set  in,  preparations  are  made  for  the 
(lisfribation  of  prizes,  and  the  mass  of  visitors  congregate  round  t)io 
platform  raised  for  tlic  spoalicrs.  Wliat  a  proud  moment  for  the 
individuals  whose  names  are  called  out  to  come  forward  to  receive 
the  medal  or  money  awarded !  Sometimes  the  successful  candidate 
has  been  so  small  a  child  that  it  had  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  platform. 
The  proceedings  generally  end  by  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  and 
then  long  trains  of  flower-bcarers  are  seen  wending  their  way  home 
with  their  precious  possessions.  It  was  seeing  the  delight  given  by 
these  days,  and  knowing  from  experience  what  a  love  tlie  poor  have 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  that  led  to  the  consideration  how  far 
this  wholesome  and  innocent  taste  could  be  extended,  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  procure  a  weekly  supply  of  cut  flowers 
from  country  friends  to  distribute  amongst  the  various  classes  to 
whom  they  would  be  such  a  boon. 

First  on  this  list  would  come  the  incurable  wards  of  our  great 
workhouses,  where  are  to  be  found  men  ami  women,  many  of  whom 
have  known  better  days,  and  who  have  had  homes,  and  may  be 
gardens,  of  their  own,  who  are  now  ending  their  lives  on  a  narrow 
bed,  their  only  view  the  cold  whitewashed  walls  around  them,  their 
only  companions  fellow. snfferers  on  adjoining  beds,  their  only  change 
the  release  of  one  of  these  sufferers  from  his  or  her  earthly  bondage 
and  the  arrival  of  another  to  take  the  vacant  place.  Weeks,  months, 
and  years — yes,  even  ten  or  fifteen  years — are  spent  in  this  cheerless 
atmosphere.  Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  to  alleviate  the 
state  of  these  dismal  abodes  by  allowing  a  staff  of  Visitors  to  come 
in,  but  formerly  no  break  ever  occurred  in  the  monotonous  round  of 
workhouse  life.  Besides  workhouses  there  are  general  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  other  institutions,  whose  inmates  would  be  cheered  and 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  anything  gi'een.  Then  there  are  the  sick, the 
old,  and  the  lonely  in  their  own  wretched  homes  in  the  back  courts 
and  alleys  of  our  gi-eat  metropolis.  Great  attempts  are  annually 
made  to  give  school  children  and  others  country  treats,  and  such  days 
are  in  most  cases  the  only  sight  they  have  of  green  fields  and 
nnsmoked  trees.  Surely  if  one  day  of  country  sights  is  such  an 
enjoyment,  will  any  one  grudge  the  little  time  and  trouble  it  would 
take  to  organise  some  plan  by  which  flowers  and  verdure  could  be 
brought  each  week  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  them  ?  For  two 
years  the  experiment  was  made  by  a  lady  in  Belgravia.  She  was 
living  in  a  house  which  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  plan.  From  the 
main  thoroughfare  a  narrow  flagf,ed  passage  led  to  a  small  enclosed 
garden,  into  which  opened  the  front  door  of  a  verandahed  cottage 
covered  with  creepers — one  could  not  help  thinking  it  might  have 
been  a  shooting-lodge  at  the  time  when  Belgravia  was  a  snipe  marsh, 
and  that  the  improvers  of  modern  days  had  overlooked  its  existence. 

Miss  aiipealed  to  her  country  friends  privately  and  through  the 

daily  papers,  and  many  gladly  responded. 

An  application  for  a  share  of  the  flowers  .thus  sent  was  made  by  the 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  large  lunatic  asylums  in  London — "  To  the 
sick  in  mind  they  will  be  a  great  boon ;"  and  he  conveyed  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer  as  to  the  result  of  the  donations  : — 
"  He  places  the  highest  value  on  the  kind  weekly  gift  of  flowers  to 
the  patients  of  this  hospital.  The  inquiries  were  endless  as  to  when 
the  flowers  would  come  again.  1'he  pleasure  of  arranging  them  for 
the  different  wards  and  wings  was  great,  and  many  a  sad  hour  of 
depression  has  been  cheered  and  lightened  by  the  kind  gift,  and  we 
shall  be  only  too  glad  in  due  time  to  welcome  the  flowers  again. 
The  boon  of  them  in  one  of  the  smokiest  and  dullest  parts  of  London 
is  untold." 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  experiment  on  a  very  small  scale ;  why 
should  it  not  be  extended  ?  Every  lady  visitor  to  a  workhouse  or 
hospital  has  a  circle,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  country  friends. 
Could  it  not  be  arranged  that  fom'  of  them  should  each  engage  to 
send  np  a  hamper  one  week  in  a  month  ?  What  an  enlivenment  to 
a  sick  or  incurable  ward  it  would  be  to  look  forward  to  one  day  in  the 
week  when  they  wonld  see  what  was  bursting  forth  in  the  country, 
and  so  bo  able  to  follow  the  successive  seasons  by  their  flowers  ! 
What  a  pleasure  to  the  convalescent  to  unpack  these  hampers  and 
carry  the  contents  to  the  bedsides  of  those  who  cannot  move  !  For 
the  poor  in  their  own  homes  surely  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
in  each  locality  some  spare  room  (even  the  parish  schoolroom  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  which  is  always  a  holiday),  in  which  to  I'eceive 
and  distribute  such  country  contributions  ;  a  very  little  experience 
would  prove  what  flowers  lasted  best  and  were  therefore  best  worth 
sending.  How  m.any  energetic  young  ladies  there  must  be  who 
spend  the  whole  year  in  the  country,  and  who  probably  envy  their 
town  friends  their  opportunities  of  doing  good,  but  have  never 
thought  of  the  pleasure  they  could  give  by  sharing  their  country 
luxuries  with  Londoners ;  and  unless  there  were  some  system  it 
wonld  be  useless  to  send  up  flowers  for  the  chance  of  their  being 
.made  use  of ;  but  we  feel  sure  many  would  gladly  assist  in  this  work 


if  thej'  were  put  in  the  way— and  the  flower  packing  in  the  country 
would  give  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  tho  uni)acking  in  town.     One 

of  Miss 'a  contributors  assured  her  that  it  had  awakened  a  iew 

sense  amongst  his  school  children,  and  thai-  he  was  obliged  to  make 
it  a  favour  as  to  who  should  be  allowed  to  bring  a  nosegay  for  tho 
London  basket.  It  would  also  call  forth  both  the  taste  and  ingennity 
of  country  people  in  aiTanging  and  packing  flowers. 

The  objections  that  have  been  made  are  that  the  flowers  would  die 
before  they  reached  their  destination ;  but  why  should  they  die 
sooner  than  the  weekly  hampers  that  come  up  to  decorate  dinner 

tables  and  ball-room  '{     Many  of  those   sent  to  Miss were  often 

preserved  for  a  fortnight.  '•  We  change  the  water  every  morning, 
and  put  a  bit  of  salt  in,  and  that  keeps  'em  fresh."  Another 
objection  was  that  the  carriage  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  flowers 
could  be  bought  for  at  Covent  Garden.  We  answer  No.  The  carriage 
seldom  exceeds  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  often  is  very  much 
less,  and  for  that  sum  a  very  small  quantity  of  flowers  could  be 
bought ;  whereas  a  hamperf  ul  supplies  between  twenty  and  thirty 
persons,  and  few  would  scruple  to  ]iay  a  shilling  per  month  when  so 
much  pleasure  is  given  by  it.  Of  course  there  must  be  some  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  bestowed  both  by  the  senders  and  receivers — 
but  what  can  be  done  without  trouble  ?  (and  we  do  not  call  upon 
those  whose  time  is  better  employed  to  assist) — and  how  many  ladies 
there  are  in  London  who  are  too  yonng  or  not  strong  enough  to  visit" 
among  the  poor,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  do  something!  Here  is 
employment  for  them,  harmless  alike  morally  and  phj'sically,  and  yet 
giving  a  great  amonnt  of  pleasure.  What  a  pleasure  a  parish  depot 
of  flowers  well  supidied  each  week  would  be !  District  Visitors 
wonld  know  where  to  send  for  nosegays  for  their  sick,  and  it  might 
benefit  a  higher  class.  How  many  an  invalid  in  the  middle  and  even 
upper  ranks  of  life  would  rejoice  in  finding  flowers  within  their 
reach, — single  ladies,  reduced  in  circumstances,  who  never  can  afford 
in  the  lonely  hours  of  their  latter  days  the  luxury  of  what  they  had 
in  profusion  in  their  youth,  when  all  was  bright.  To  carry  it  out 
thoroughly  it  ought  to  be  kept  up  during  the  spring  and  autumn, — 
not  only  in  the  summer  months.  Nothing  answers  better  in  London 
than  Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  Primroses,  and  Violets.  What  baskets 
full  of  these  might  not  be  gathered  by  school  children,  and  mixed 
with  Ferns  and  evergreens  !  Then  in  the  autumn,  when  the  over, 
worked  higher  classes  are  all  going  out  for  change  and  rest,  what  is 
the  only  change  that  our  poorer  brethren  experience  ?  Less  work, 
less  help,  and  fewer  kind  faces  to  visit  them  and  cheer  thenr 
onward  on  their  toilsome  road.  We  have  gone  out  to  visit  our 
friends  in  their  country  houses,  and  wandered  through  their 
well-kept  pleasure  grounds  and  brilliant  flower  gardens  —  a 
couple  of  flowei's  per  week  from  each  of  those  well-filled  beds 
would  fill  a  hamper,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  many  of  those  poor 
souls  to  whom  change  and  rest  are  unknown.  The  poor  who  were 
made  so  happy  by  the  flowers  last  year  are  already  beginning  to  ask, 
"  When  shall  we  have  our  posies  again  ?  They  were  a  pleasure  to 
ns."  And  truly  God's  natural  beauties  preach  sermons  to  the  hearts 
of  the  ])Oor.  "  I  was  walking  in  the  park  last  Sunday,"  said  an  old 
woman,  "  and  when  I  saw  all  tho  trees  budding  ont,  I  could  not  but 
ask  myself.  Is  there  any  good  budding  out  in  me  ?" 

Will  any  one  kindly  assist  in  this  "new  missionary  work"  hero 
in  London  y  Any  contributions  of  flowers,  or  any  suggestions  towards 
extending  the  plan,  may  be  addressed  to  Miss  Stanley,  22,  York- 
street,  Westminster,  who  will  gladly  receive  them,  and  will  undertake 
to  carry  out  the  plan  in  that  locality. — Mary  Staxlev,  t'nU/'aciiii'JJart's 
Mai}azine. 


COVEITT  QAKDEN  MARKET. 

April  Ith. 
New  Grapes  are  coming:  into  the  market  rather  pleutif  ully,  and  the  old  ones  are 
yet  in  excellent  condition.     Strawberries  are  first-rate  and  in  jjood  demand. 
Green  vegetables  are  becoming  scarce,  and  arc  likely  to  be  so  until  relieved  by 
spring  crops. 

Prices  of  Fruits. — Apples,  per  half  sieve,  33.  to  5s. ;  Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 
l'2s.  to  liOs. ;  t'obs,  per  lb.,' 2s.  to  2s.  6(1. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  15s.  to  353.  ; 
Lemons,  per  100,  6s.  to  10s.  ;  Oranges,  per  lOO,  4s.  to  10s. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per 
doz..  Is.  to  33.;  dessert,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  ISs.;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  6s.  to 
los. ;  StrawbeiTies,  per  oz..  Is.  to  2s. ;  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  15s.  to  30s. ;  ditto, 
per  100,  2s.  to  2s.  Bd. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Ajlichokes,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
5s.  to  los.  ;  French,  15s.  to  30s. ;  Beans,  Kidne.v,  per  100,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz..  Is.  to  3s.  ;  Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Cabbajxe,  per  doz.. 
Is.  to  ls.6d.  ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  6d. ;  Caulitiower,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Celer.v. 
per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to  2s. :  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  ;  Cucumbers, 
each,  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  2s. ;  Fennel,  per  bunch,  3d. ;  Garlic,  per 
lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d. ;  Horseradish,  jier  bundle,  3s.  to  4s.  ;  Leeks,  per 
bunch,  2d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s.  to  3s.:  Mustard 
and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  6s. ;  pickling,  per  quart, 
(id. ;  Parsle.v,  per  doz.  bunches,  4s.  ;  Parsnips,  per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per 
quart,  r,s.  to  8s. ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  4s.  to^  8s. ;  Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches. 
Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is.;  Salsaf.v,  do.,  Is.  to  Is  6d.  ; 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  Is.  ;  Seakale,  per  ba-sket. 
Is.  to  2s.;  Shallots,  per  lb.,  3d.  :  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  6d.  to5s. ;  Turnips, 
per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 

BUTTON-HOLE  BOUQUETS  AND  COAT  FLOWERS. 

But  few  seem  to  understand  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  a  button-hole  bouquet  and  a  coat  flower  ;  yet  there  is, 
and  a  very  great  difference  too,  the  flower  being,  as  the  word 
signifies,  a  single  bloom,  whereas  a  bouquet  means  a  number  of 
flowers  arranged  according  to  taste.  Many  papers  have  ap- 
peared in  different  horticultural  periodicals  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  cut  flowers,  and  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have 
excluded  button-hole  bouquets,  probably  because,  being  small, 
people  imagine  that  they  must  necessarily  be  easy  to  make. 
Just  let  them  try,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  will 
find  themselves  much  mistaken,  as  no  combination  of  flowers 
requires  to  be  put  together  with  more  taste,  or  to  be  more 
lightly  done,  than  a  properly  made  button-hole  bouquet. 
Flowers  selected  for  this  purpose  should  always  be  good,  par- 
ticularly those  for  mounting  singly,  which  should,  in  fact,  be 
specimens  of  whatever  kind  is  chosen.  Ferns  I  always  like 
to  see  in  such  bouquets,  and  also  along  with  coat  flowers,  pro- 


Buttun-hole  IJour|uet. 

vided  these  are  stove  or  greenhouse  kinds  ;  but  hardy  flowers 
I  like  best  mounted  with  their  own  foliage  alone.  Nearly  all 
flowers  for  bouquets  of  any  sort  should  be  wired;  indeed, 
many  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose  at  all  were  they  not 
mounted  on  wire,  as,  for  example,  the  pips  of  white  Hyacinths, 
which,  in  winter,  are  among  the  most  useful  flowers  which  we 
have.  There  are,  however,  other  waj-s  of  mounting  flowers 
besides  wiring  them.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  Gardenia. 
The  centre  petals  of  this  flower — indeed  all  except  the  outside 
row — are  very  even  and  lovely  ;  but  their  beauty  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  outer  ones,  which  look  twisted.  Now  to  remedy 
this  evil,  and  to  make  them  look  all  oven,  proceed  as  follows  : 
Take  a  common  Laurel  leaf,  and  cut  a  piece  out  of  it  about 
an  inch  square ;  with  a  pair  of  scissors  trim  round  the 
corners,  so  as  to  almost  make  it  circular ;  then  cut  a 
cross  in  the  middle,  and  down  through  that  push  the  stem 
of  the  Grardenia  until  the  flower  and  the  Laurel  leaf  are  pressed 
tightly  together ;  then  hold  it  upside  down,  and  through  the 
stem,  close  to  the  leaf,  pass  a  "  stub"  wire  (which  will  keep  the 
leaf  in  its  place)  ;  bend  the  ends  down,  and  fasten  them 
together  with  a  little  binding  wire  so  as  to  form  a  stem.  The 
petals  of  the  flower  can  be  then  an-anged  out  in  their  proper 
places,  and  the  piece  of  Laurel  leaf  being  so  tight  to  the 
flower  they  will  remain  wherever  they  are  placed.  There  is 
also  another  point  to  which  I  would  wish  to  direct  attention, 


and  that  is,  the  foundation  of  the  button-hole  bouquets,  which 
is  generally  a  ]3iecc  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  ;  but  that  is  not  stiff 
enough  in  itself  to  form  a  good  support  for  the  other  flowers. 
To  remedy  this,  the  best  plan  is  to  back  the  Fern  with  a  small 
Camellia  leaf,  wired,  which  will  keep  the  whole  bouquet  firm 
and  in  shape.  The  following  arrangement  is  that  most  often 
seen ;  at  the  back  is  a  spray  of  Fern  ;  next  some  long  light 
flower,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  point  or  finish  at  the  top  ;  then 
a  Camellia  bud,  or  Rose,  or  some  such  flower,  and  then 
Maiden-hair  Fern  and  whatever  other  small  flowers  are  at 
hand.  The  bouquet  of  which  the  accompanying  is  an  illustra- 
tion is  composed  of  a  white  Camellia  bud,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
blue  Scillas,  &c.,  and  Maiden-hair  Fern.  I  made  one  a  short 
time  ago  of  a  half -open  white  Camellia  bud,  spray  of  Hoteia 
(Spiraja)  japonica.  and  a  few  l>ips  of  white  Hyacinth,  mixed 
with  a  little  Maiden-hair,  and  many  remarked  that  it  was 
very  light  and  elegant  looking.  That  which  took  the  flrst 
prize  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Birmingham 
last  summer  was  composed  of  a  yellow  Rose-bud  mounted 
with  blue  Forget-me-Not,  a  pip  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and 
one  of  Bouvardia.  I  have  seen  one  made  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  a  blush-coloured  Rose-bud,  and  the  same  shade  of 
Hyacinth  pips,  with  a  little  Fern  Worked  through  it,  which 
was  a  very  neat-looking  little  bouquet ;  another  consisted  of  a 
spray  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  yellow  Rose-bud,  and  a  few 
pips  of  a  rich  purple  Cineraria,  which  came  out  well  against 
the  deep  colour  of  the  Marechal  Niel  bud.  I  could  give 
descriptions  of  many  others,  but  think  that  those  which  I 
have  mentioned  will  sufiice  to  show  the  best  shape  and  style 
in  which  such  bouquets  should  be  made.  A.  H. 


KEEPING  GRAPES  IN  BOTTLES  OF  WATER. 

Much  that  is  unsupported  by  fact  is  beiug  written  in  some  gardening 
periodicals  about  the  keeping  of  late  Grapes  in  bottles  of  water. 
The  advocates  of  the  system,  who  know  anything  about  it,  only  con. 
tend  that  there  are  great,  advantages  in  cutting  off  the  bunches  of 
late  Grapes,  say  in  February  or  March,  on  purpose  to  get  the  Vines 
pruned  and  properly  dressed.  I  used  at  one  time,  year  after  year, 
to  keep  the  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  hanging  on  the  Vines 
until  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  flow  of  sap  began  to  burst  the 
ben-ies,  and  the  bunches  were  hidden  by  the  young  shoots.  Now, 
since  I  have  put  the  bunches  in  bottles  of  water,  I  can  keep  the 
same  variety  in  good  condition  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  have 
certainly  given  the  Vines  more  strength  and  done  them  more  justice 
by  doing  so,  It  is  said  by  some,  why  keep  late  Grapes  until  that 
season,  when  early  Grapes  can  be  ripened  in  April  or  May?  Gently, 
ye  doubters ;  look  at  the  present  price  of  coals  for  early  forcing, 
and  the  price  per  pound  that  would  have  to  be  charged  for 
these  early  forced  Grapes  in  the  market  in  order  to  make  their 
forcing  profitable.  I  have  heard  from  my  friend  Mr.  Thomson 
that,  in  his  gi'eat  Vine-growing  establishment  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  he  will  trust  to  his  crops  of  late  Grapes  to  bring  the 
most  "  grist  to  his  mill."  Late  Grapes  carry  better  to  the  market 
than  early  forced  ones,  and  they  bring  remunerating  prices  when  the 
ruck  of  the  Hamburghs  and  Muscats  is  over.  By  all  means  let 
Grapes  hang  on  the  Vines  when  ripe  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  even  up  till  February,  should  no  bedding-plant  exigencies  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  keeping ;  but  after  that  date  bottling  the 
bunches  will  be  found  to  answer  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  Vines. 
In  the  latter  end  of  February  this  year,  I  cut  two  houses  of  late 
Grapes,  consisting  of  the  following  varieties : — Black  Alicante,  Bar- 
barossa,  Royal  Vineyard,  and  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  and  they  will 
be  consumed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  were  all 
bottled,  and  the  bottles  tied  to  the  wires  of  one  of  the  late  houses, 
where  the  temperature  could  be  properly  regulated,  and  the  roof 
shaded  on  sunny  days.  Late  ripened  Grapes  had  a  very  bad  season 
to  contend  with  in  1872,  and  they  are  not  so  well  coloured  as  usnal, 
nor  so  good  in  their  keeping  properties,  but  yet  I  expect  to  have 
them  in  fair  condition  up  till  the  end  of  May.     William  Tillerv. 


M.  Laliman,  of  Bordeaux,  is  about  to  submit  to  the  Academie 
at  Paris  the  results  of  his  investigations  into  the  origin  of  the 
Phylloxera,  which,  he  is  convinced,  has  not  been,  according  to  the 
received  opinion,  introduced  by  means  of  imported  American  Vines. 
In  a  communication  to  a  Portuguese  journal,  M.  Laliman  states  that, 
as  a  wine-grower,  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  rest  on  Vines  grafted 
ou  the  American  species — ^Vitis  asstivalis,  cordifolia,  and  vulpina, 
'  which,  he  has  found,  are  never  attacked  by  the  Phylloxera. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Except  in  the  ll3'ac"inth  farnia  of  the  Diilcli  \vc  suppose  tliero 

is  no  place  where  so  uiaay  Hyacintlis  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  as 
in  Hyde  Park  in  tho  strip  of  garden  parallel  with  Park  Lane. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lino  Bougainvillea,  at  Greenlands, 

Henley -on. Thames,  is  now  in  great  beauty,  and  if  it  is  in  anything 
like  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  we  saw  it  a  year  or  two  ago,  it 
is  well  worth  a  visit. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Pynaert  for  the  discovery  that  Lillum 

aaratum,  besides  being  a  beautifnl  plant,  is  a  grand  specific  against 
house-flies,  and  that  .a  single  si)ecimenof  it  in  aii  apartment  will  keep 
it  clear  of  these  troublesome  insects. 

We   have   had    an  opportunity  of    inspecting  specimens  of 

Cooling's  Matchless  Winter  Broccoli,  and  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  vegetables  in  use  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  heads,  which  are  beautiful  in  form,  are  large,  solid,  remarkably 
white,  and  well  protected  by  means  of  the  leaves,  which  grow  over 
the  "  flower,"  as  in  the  case  of  Knight's  Protecting  Broccoli.  When 
cooked  the  flavour  is  excellent ;  indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that,  taking  all  its  good  qualities  into  account,  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  Broccolies  in  cultivation. 

The    Ro3'al    Winter    Garden    and    ranges  of    greenhouses, 

figured  in  The  Gauden,  p.  403,  vol.  i,  and  erected  at  West 
Coatos  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  were  formally 
opened  to  the  public  last  Saturday  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
in  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  A  grand  exhibi- 
tion of  spring.floweriug  plants  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
opening. 

The  prospects  of  the  Bath  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  become  now  more  encouraging  every  week.  We  find 
that  the  prizes  to  be  awarded,  instead  of  being  £1,800,  as  first  an. 
nounced,  will  be  .€1,900,  being  £300  in  excess  of  the  amount  distri- 
buted  at  Birmingham.  The  schedule  of  prizes  is  now  ready  for 
delivery  by  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Eyles  has  likewise  prepared  a 
plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the  ground,  and  the  position  of  the 
various  tents. 

With  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  crops,  Mr. 

Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  writes  to  us  that  both  indoors  and  outside  there 
is  a,  want  of  vigour  in  the  bloom-buds,  more  particularly  in  those  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  all  of  which  fail  to  show  that 
boldness  which  is  essentially  necessary  for  a  crop  of  good  fruit,  even 
in  the  orchard  house.  A  good  many  of  the  Peach  walls  at  Burghley 
are  furnished  with  3-feet  wide  glass  copings  ;  still,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  there  is  a  want  of  robustness.  Pears  on  west  walls 
ai'e,  however,  all  that  can  be  wished,  as  regards  show  of  bloom ;  but 
Plums,  particularly  Green  Gages,  are  deficient  in  that  respect.  The 
Cherry  Plum  for  these  five  seasons  past  has  been  studded  with 
bloom,  but  this  year  it  is  without  blossom.  Apples,  however,  look 
more  promising,  and  so  do  Cherries  and  Figs  ;  and  the  season  being 
now  far  advanced,  let  us  hope  that  no  nipping  frosts  may  blight  our 
expectations. 

At  a  special  general  meetingof  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

held  at  South  Kensington  last  Friday,  tho  old  Council,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  bye-laws,  tendered  their  resignations,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Lord  Londesborough,  were  accepted.  A  new 
council  was  then  elected,  consisting  of  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.,  Hon.  R. 
Chetwynd,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Lindsay,  Sir  A.  Slade,  Dr.  Kellock,  Mr.  A.  Smee,  Mr.  H.  Little,  and 
Mr.  A.  Murray.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  moved,  and  Viscount  Bui'y 
seconded,  the  re-election  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  as  president.  This 
was  carried,  as  was  also  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  should  his 
grace  refuse  to  accept  the  post,  Her  Majesty  should  be  asked 
graciously  to  nominate  a  president.  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  was  elected 
secretary  in  the  room  of  Major-General  Scott. 

I.v  reference  to  the  Veitch  Memorial  Prizes,  we  are  enabled 

to  state  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  Trustees  will  distribute  the  following  prizes  at  the 
forthcoming  show  of  the  Society  at  Bath,  in  June  next :  A.  For  tho 
most  meritorious  dish  of  Black  Grapes,  exhibited  as  above.  The 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of  £5. — B.  For  the  most  merit- 
orious dish  of  White  Grapes  (Muscats),  exhibited  as  above.  The 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of  £5. — C.  For  the  most  merit- 
orious dish  of  White  Grapes  (not  Muscats),  exhibited  as  above.  The 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of  £5. — D.  For  the  most  merit- 
orious specimen  Orchid  in  flower,  exhibited  as  above.  The  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of  £5. — E.  For  the  most  meritorious 
specimen  Stove  Plant,  in  flower,  exhibited  as  above.  The  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of  £5. — F.  For  the  most  meritorious 
specimen  Greenhouse  Plant,  in  flower,  exhibited  as  above.  The 
Veitch  Memorial   Medal,  and  a  prize  of  £3.     The  subjects  for  the 


foregoing  prizes  are  to  be  selected  from  amongst  the  objects  exhibited 
at  the  above-named  show,  in  accordance  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Prize  Schedule,  by  howl  Jiile  gardeners  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.  A  notification  of  entry  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire 
to  compete  is  to  be  sent,  not  later  than  June  It,  to  the  Trustees, 
under  cover  to  Mr.  Moore,  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  and  it  must  bo 
stated  in  which  of  the  classes  in  the  Society's  and  tho  Local  Special 
Schedule  of  Prizes  tho  exhiljits  will  be  found.  Tho  awards  will  be 
made  for  high-class  cultivation,  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  will 
be  final. 

The  ride  which  has  for   some  time  past  been  in  course  of 

construction  round  Battersea  Park  is  now  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  the  works  from  the  Yoik-road 
entrance  on  the  south  side  westward  having  been  finished  within  tho 
last  few  weeks,  and  there  will  shortly  be  a  continuous  equestrian 
ride  entirely  round  the  park  nearly  two  miles  in  length. 

Towards   the  end   of   last  month,    Senor  J.   A.   Henriques, 

director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Coimbra,  visited  Oporto  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  with  one  of  the  principal  iron- 
founders  of  that  city  for  the  erection  of  a  large  stove  in  the  gardens 
of  the  University.  The  new  structure  will  be  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  Perns  and  other  plants  which  require  a  moist  warm  atmosphere. 
It  wdl  stand  close  to  the  great  Palm-houses,  and  will  cover  a  space  of 
nearly  1,900  square  feet. 

At  ,a  dinner  recently  given  at  Delraonlco's,  New  Tork,  the 

dining-room  was  filled  on  each  side  with  banks  of  Moss  brought  on 
purpose  from  the  south,  in  which  masses  of  flowers  of  the  choicest 
kinds  were  placed,  including  several  hundred  yellow  Roses  which 
cost  one  dollar  each.  Down  the  centre  was  a  tank  full  of  water,  over 
which  was  an  aviary  of  song  birds,  and  in  the  midst  two  swans,  real 
ones,  swam  about,  the  whole  adorned  with  superb  flowers,  water  Lilies, 
and  Ferns.  During  the  evening  four  ladies  fainted  from  the  over- 
powering effects  of  the  flowers. 

As  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  progress  of  horticulture  in 

distant  parts  of  the  world,  we  read  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Portuguese  Jomal  (Jc  HorticuUvra  P/'afica  that  a  horticultural  exhi- 
bition was  held  last  year  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  at  which  M.  Jean 
Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent,  obtained  a  gold  medal  and  a  prize  of  £100 
for  his  collections  of  various  plants.  Conifers,  Zamias,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  of  Haarlem,  a  silver  medal  for  Hyacinths  ; 
and  M.  Robert  Newmann,  of  Erfurt,  a  silver  medal  for  his  collec- 
tion of  seeds.  Although  these  prizes  have  been  carried  off  by  Euro, 
pean,  and  not  by  native,  competitors,  the  mere  fact  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  kind  has  been  inaugurated  in  Peru  is  a  most  gratifying 
proof  of  advancement,  and  of  a  desire  for  further  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The   prize   list   of    the   great    International    Horticultural 

Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Manchester  next  September,  a  copy  of  which 
we  have  just  received,  seems  to  have  been  framed  in  a  most  liberal 
spirit.  There  are  no  fewer  than  seventy  classes  for  fruit  alone, 
twenty-seven  for  vegetables,  twenty. three  for  cut  flowers,  seven  for 
bouquets  aud  table  decorations,  nineteen  for  plants,  nine  for  imple. 
ments  and  designs,  and  six  for  miscellaneous  subjects.  For  the  best 
collection  of  twenty  kinds  of  fruits,  including  not  more  than  two 
kinds  of  Grapes,  two  of  Pine  Apples,  and  two  of  Melons,  a  first  prize 
of  £30  is  offered,  a  second  one  of  £20,  and  a  third  of  .£12.  For  the 
best  collection  of  fifteen  kinds  of  fruit  there  is  a  first  prize  of  £20, 
and  another  of  £12  for  the  best  group  of  ten  kinds,  exclusive  of 
Pines.  The  following  first  prizes  are  also  offered,  viz.,  for  twelve 
kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  £8  ;  ten  varieties  of  Grapes,  £15  ;  five  varieties 
of  Grapes,  £7  ;  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  £5,  and  the  same 
sum  for  similar  exhibitions  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  any  other  white 
Grape,  and  any  other  black  Grape.  For  an  ornamental  basket  of 
Grapes,  consisting  of  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  £10  are 
offered  for  the  heaviest  bunch  of  black  and  tho  same  of 
white  Grapes  £3,  and  for  the  best  seedling  Grape  not  in 
commerce,  £5.  Prizes,  on  the  same  liberal  scale,  are  likewise 
offered  for  Pines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Melons,  Figs,  Pears, 
Apples,  &c.  For  fruiterers'  collections  several  classes  are  open,  the 
first  prize  in  one,  for  a  miscellaneous  group,  being  £20.  To  France 
and  Italy,  Germanj',  the  United  States,  British  North  Amei-ica,  and 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  several  classes  ai-e  also  assigned  for  fruits  grown 
in  these  countries.  The  first  prizes  in  the  vegetable  classes  range 
from  10s.  to  £12,  those  in  the  section  for  cut  flowers  from  10s.  to 
£7,  and  for  bouquets,  &c.,  from  £1  10s.  to  £4.  For  six  blooming 
and  six  fine  foliaged  plants  a  first  prize  of  £20  is  offered,  and  others 
vary  from  £3  to  £10.  For  the  implements,  &c.,  medals  only  are 
offered.  Altogether  the  prize  list  amounts  to  considerably  over 
.£1,000,  in  which  are  included  several  gold  medals,  valued  at  £7  7s. 
each  ;  besides  these,  too,  there  are  eleven  medals  to  which  no  value 
has  been  assigned.  Surely  an  undertaking  on  such  a  liberal  scale 
cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  hearty  response. 
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STAG'S-HORN  FERNS. 
(Platyceriums.) 
In  a  natural  state  these  are  epiphytal,  therefore  they  succeed 
best  aud  display  their  beauty  to  the  s;reatest  advantage  wheu 
treated  in  that  way.  To  da  this  properly,  the  blocks  on  which 
they  are  placed  should  be  of  large  diameter,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fronds  or  shields,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  clasping 
too  tightly,  and  thus  concealing  a  great  portion  of  the  beauty 
of  the  plant.  They  should  also  be  of  sound  material,  in  order 
that  they  may  last  as  long  as  possible  ;  the  dead  stem  of  the  Tree 
Fern  I  have  found  suits  them  admirably — Dicksonia  antarc- 
tica  being  perhaps  the  best,  because  the  stems  of  that  species 
are  much  stouter  than  those  of  any  other  kind.  I  have  also 
gi-own  Stag's-horn  Ferns  in  pots  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  i.e.,  with  half  the  side  cut  away,  where  it  is  compulsory 
to  grow  them  in  pots ;  this  is  undoubtedly  a  good  contrivance, 
but  I  much  prefer  them  ou  blocks  of  wood,  so  that  they  may 
be  hung  up  in  any  portion  of  the  fernery  according  to  conve- 
nience or  taste.  Platyceri- 
ums are  not  by  any  means 
difficult  to  cultivate.  When 
fastened  upon  the  blocks 
with  copper  wire,  some 
fresh  sphagnum  and  fibrous 
peat  should  be  packed 
down  behind  the  barren 
fronds,  and  the  plant  and 
block  immersed  in  water 
until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
saturated ;  after  this  the 
only  care  necessary  is  to 
maintain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  give  suf- 
ficient water  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  nice  moist  con- 
dition. The  following 
kinds  are  in  cultivation, 
and  each  of  them  having 
a  character  peculiarly  its 
own,  all  of  them  may  be 
grown  in  the  same  collec- 
tion without  producing  a 
monotonous  effect. 

P.  ALCICORNE  (the  Elk's 
Horn  Fern). — This  species, 
on  account  of  its  small 
barren  fronds,  and  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  it 
thi'ows  out  young  plants 
from  its  roots,  forms  a  fine 
object  when  planted  in  a 
basket.  There  is,  however, 
a  larger  variety    of  it,  in 

which  the  barren  fronds  stand  more  erect  and  are  larger 
in  size  than  those  of  the  species  itself,  and  which  conse- 
quently shows  to  greater  advantage  on  a  block  than  in  a 
Ijasket.  In  the  normal  state,  the  sterile  fronds  are  somewhat 
reniform,  sessile,  and  persistent  ;  the  fertile  ones  stipitate, 
coriaceous,  dichotomously  forked,  clothed  with  white  stellate 
scales,  and  from  12  to  24  inches  long  ;  the  sori  are  disposed  in 
amorphous  patches  on  the  lobes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fronds.  It  thrives  well  either  in  stove  or  greenhouse,  but 
grows  more  luxuriantly  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It 
has  a  wide  geographical  range,  being  found  in  Java,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  Madagascar,  and  in  various  parts  of  Australia. 

P.  GRANDE. — This  fine  species,  as  already  remarked,  should 
be  grown  upon  a  large  block,  upon  which  it  forms  a  beautiful 
coronet.  The  sterile  fronds  or  shields  are  erect  and  permanent, 
alternately  overlapping  each  other,  rounded  on  the  lower  edge, 
the  upper  part  much  divided  or  forked.  The  fertile  fronds  rise 
from  tfie  sinus  of  the  sterile  ones,  are  coriaceous  in  texture, 
many  times  dichotomously  forked,  and  densely  clothed  with 
white  stellate  scales.  They  measure  from  1  to  3  feet  in  length , 
and  the  sori  form  a  dense,  irregular  patch  near  the  sinus  of  the 
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first  division.     It  requires  a  stove  temperature.     It  is  a  native 
of  the  Malay  Islands  and  of  various  parts  of  Australia. 

P_.  STE3I5IARIA. — This  is  a  fine  stove  species  from  Western 
Africa.  Its  barren  or  sterile  fronds  are  sessile,  large,  sub- 
ascending,  and  measure  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height.  Althouo-h 
permanent,  these  differ  from  those  belonging  to  other  species, 
inasmuch  as  they  die  annually,  and  change  from  glaucous 
gi-een  to  chestnut  brown.  They  are,  however,  hidden  by  the 
young  shields,  which  are  produced  every  spring.  The  fertile 
fronds  are  2  to  3  times  forked,  thick  ,ind  leathery  in  texture, 
the  upper  side  dark  green,  but  densely  clothed  on  the  lower 
side  with  white  stellate  scales  ;  the  sori  are  dark  brown, 
situated  on  the  under  side  of  each  lobe.  Of  this  species  the 
late  Dr.  AVelwitsch  discovered  a  singularform,  with  large  spathu- 
late  fronds,  in  a  locality  far  distant  from  that  in  which  P.  Stem- 
maria  is  found. 

P.  Bii'ORME.— This  is  a  rare  plant  ;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  true  species  is  really  in  cultivation.  The  plant  which 
we  have  in  our  collections  imder  this  name  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow-leaved  form  of  Stenimaria  ;  but,  as  no 
large  specimens  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  cannot  speak 

positively  on  this  point. 
The  specimens  which  I 
have  from  Moulmein  of  the 
true  plant  show  it  to  pro- 
duce very  long  and  pendu- 
lous narrow  fertile  fronds, 
which  must  have  a  splen- 
did effect  when  seen  grow- 
ing in  a  suitable  position  ; 
whilst  the  irregular-shaped 
masses  of  sori  occupy  a 
scutiform  lobe  separately. 
It  requires  stove  heat,  and 
exactly  the  same  treatment 
as  P.  grande.  It  is  a  native 
of  Burmah  and  various 
islands  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

P.  Wallichii. — I  have 
seen  young  plants  under 
this  name  in  a  few  collec- 
tions, but  tliey  were  far  too 
small  to  enable  me  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  were 
anything  but  plants  of  P. 
grande.  The  true  plant 
would  appear  to  be  of 
majestic  appearance,  the 
sterile  fronds  being  much 
broader  and  longer  than 
those  of  P.  grande,  which 
they  otherwise  much  re- 
semble, and  also  in  being 
more  forked ;  the  fertile 
fronds  are  also  larger  and 
more  deeply  divided,  and  densely  clothed  with  white  stel- 
late scales.  It  will  form  a  grand  addition  to  the  cultivated 
species  of  this  small  but  extremely  beautiful  group  of  Ferns. 
It  is  a  native  of  Borneo.  G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

BY  ADAM  FORSYTH,  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 
In  the  gloomy  months  of  November  and  December,  when  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  in  its  prime,  gaslight  entertainments  begin  to 
assume  increased  importance,  and  many  of  these  might  be  consider- 
ably enriched  by  the  aid  of  these  noble  flowers.  The  Poinsettia  and 
the  Solanum  are  charming  things  for  gaslight  decoration,  but  the 
Chrysanthemum  affords  endless  variety  at  an  exceedingly  cheap 
rate  ;  and  in  a  private  entrance-hall,  a  concert-room,  a  bazaar,  or  the 
covered  approaches  to  any  place  of  public  resort,  a  bank  of  Chrysan- 
themums affords  a  brilliant  welcome  aud  a  grand  accompaniment  to 
any  kind  of  festivity,  because  every  known  variety  appears  to 
advantage  under  gaslight.  The  employment  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  is  most  important, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  exemplify  the  value  of  the  plant  for  this 
purpose  at  my  nurseries  at  Shacklewell  and  Stoke  Newington,  daring 
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many  years  past,  and  in  that  time  I  have  seen  many  a  garden  made 
gloriously  gay  by  the  adoption  of  the  plant  for  a  conservatory 
feature.  It  should  be  rememberod  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  bestow 
so  much  caro  on  specimens  fur  home  use  as  for  a  public  exhibition. 
Provided  they  iire  leafy,  healthy,  flowery,  bright,  and  bn.\oni,  the 
requirements  of  the  case  are  satisfied.  They  need  not  be  trained  at 
all  J  they  may  all  be  grown  according  to  their  natural  characters,  as 
bushes,  and  if  the  assortment  consists  of  Pompones  and  large- 
flowering  varieties  in  about  equal  proportions,  they  may  be  grouped 
so  as  to  form  a  dense  rich  wall  of  flowers,  well  backed  up  by  a 
groundwork  of  dark  leafage.  In  preparing  a  display  of  autumnal 
flowers  for  the  conservatory,  it  is  well  not  to  attempt  too  much,  and 
it  should  consist  chiefly  of  untrained  plants.  There  is  no  particular 
necessity  to  begin  business  until  March  ;  by  so  doing,  the  cultivator 
is  spared  the  trouble  of  nursing  cuttings  through  the  days  of  winter. 
Having  the  stools  stowed  away  in  a  pit  or  under  a  wall,  the  cultivator 
will,  early  in  March,  take  as  mauy  cuttings  as  he  requii'es,  and  soon 
make  nice  plants  of  them.  If  he  has  no  stock  to  begin  with,  he 
will,  of  course,  have  to  beg  or  buy.  In  begging,  it  is  well  to  make 
sure  that  you  obtain  cuttings  worth  having,  with  their  proper  names 
attached  ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  lind  that  a  season  has  been 
wasted  in  growing  sorts  that  have  long  since  been  discarded  by  good 
judges  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  any  selection,  unless  it  be  a  selec- 
tion of  sorts  to  be  extinguished.  It  will  be  well  to  stop  all  the  plants 
eai'Iy  in  April,  and  a  fortnight  or  so  afterwards  to  shift  them  into 
forty-eight  sized  pots.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  should  all  be 
put  out  and  plunged.  Very  many  amateurs  who  do  the  Chrysan. 
themura  well  do  not  plunge  the  pots.  To  them  I  say,  long  experience 
and  observation — having  the  interest  of  my  business  to  make  me 
watchful — have  convinced  me  that  those  who  do  well  without 
plunging  may  do  better  with  it,  and  they  will  escape  many  risks 
which  plants  in  unplunged  pots  are  always  exposed  to.  As  to  any 
further  stopping,  a  little  judgment  must  be  exercised.  Look  over 
the  plants  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and  then  and  there  settle  that 
part  of  the  business.  If  yon  are  not  familiar  with  the  sorts,  take  a 
trade  catalogue  and  look  them  through.  When  you  find  by  the  label 
on  your  plant  that  yoir  have  to  decide  as  to  one  of  the  finest  in- 
curved varieties,  do  not  stop  the  plant.  In  any  case,  if  you  find  the 
variety  is  not  recommended  for  specimen  culture,  refrain  from 
stopping.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  are  recommended  for 
specimens  may  be  stopped  in  the  first  week  of  June,  as  being  free  to 
flower.  Tou  will  be  safe,  and  will  obtain  more  flowers  than  if 
you  refrain  from  stopping.  To  sum  up  the  case  in  a  few  broad 
rules.  First-class  incurved  and  late-flowering  varieties  should 
only  be  stopped  once,  and  better  if  not  stopped  at  all.  Re- 
flexed,  free-flowering,  and  early-flowering  kinds  in  all  classes  may 
be  stopped  twice,  and  the  smaller  sorts,  such  as  Intermediates 
and  Pompones,  may  be  stopped  three  times,  and  the  last  pinching 
should  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  June  or  by  the  middle  of  June 
at  latest. 

One  good  i-eason  for  looking  over  the  plants  in  the  fii-st  week  of 
June,  and  then  making  an  end  of  the  pinching  business,  is  that  about 
the  middle  of  June  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  eight-inch  pots, 
to  give  them  a  good  chance  in  the  height  of  the  growing  season. 
Keep  them  freely  watered  at  the  root,  and  overhead  in  dry  weather, 
and  even  in  rainy  weather  see  that  they  are  moist  enough  at 
the  root,  for  it  often  happens  that,  while  the  leaves  are  well  washed 
by  rain,  the  roots  get  none  of  it.  By  the  middle  of  July  it  will  be 
necessary  to  settle  another  point— which  are  to  be  shifted  and  which 
are  not.  Here,  again,  the  sorts  may  be  classified  very  nearly  as 
above  ;  but  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  size  and  general  appear, 
ance  of  the  plants.  The  first-class  show  kinds  will  be  the  better  for 
a  shift  into  eleven-inch  pots,  where  large  specimens  are  required,  but 
the  reflexed  and  smaller  kinds  may  be  allowed  to  flower  in  eight-inch 
pots,  and  may  be  helped  to  the  end  of  their  journey  by  liquid  manure 
as  soon  as  they  have  quite  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  In  any  case, 
however,  robust  plants  that  have  quite  filled  their  pots  with  roots, 
and  that  appear,  by  their  ample  leafage  and  stout  stems,  to  be 
capable  of  growing  considerably  larger  yet,  should  be  shifted  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  making  a  grand  show  when  their  day  of  triumph 
arrives.  The  question  will  arise  in  the  ambitious  mind — why  stop 
at  eleven-inch  pots  ?  why  not  go  on  far  beyond  that ,'  The  proper 
reply,  perhaps,  would  be,  that  experience  has  proved  that  to  overpot 
these  plants  is  to  waste  labour,  and  render  them  unwieldy  without 
the  slightest  gain,  but  probably  a  loss  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  flower.  The  growing  season  extends  from  about  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  1st  of  August — say,  to  put  it  roughly,  six  months.  In  that 
time  the  plant  will  attaiu  to  a  certain  size,  according  to  its  advan. 
tages,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  cultivator  to  provide  all  the 
advantages  the  plant  can  make  use  of.  But  when  the  growing  sea- 
son ends,  the  wood  begins  to  ripen,  and  the  flower-buds  to  swell,  and 
the  increase  of  root-room  then  is  more  harm  than  good.     In  case  of 


any  large  vase  or  basket  or  tub  requiring  to  be  filled  with  Chrysan- 
themums, the  best  way  would  bo  to  plant  it  with  a  lot  of  healthy 
jilants  out  of  forty-eight  sized  pots  about  the  middle  of  May,  taking 
care  not  to  overci-owd  them,  and  to  keep  them  nicely  tied  out,  to 
prevent  destruction  of  the  lower  leaves  by  overla|iping. 

In  preparing  a  conservatory  display,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  plants  green  to  the  bottom.  In  growing  for  cut 
flowers  this  is  of  less  importance,  although  it  is  not  unimportant. 
In  selecting  for  conservatory  decoration,  free-flowering  kinds  of  the 
most  distinct  and  striking  colours  are  always  to  be  preferred.  Many 
of  the  most  perfect  exhibition  incurved  flowers  are  not  showy,  and, 
although  a  connoisseur  will  prefer  them  to  all  others,  many  of  the 
high  coloured  reflexed  flowers  will  be  preferred  by  those  who  are 
less  critical.  Plenty  of  flowers  and  plenty  of  colour  are  the  principal 
desiderata  in  selecting  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  happily  there 
are  a  few  of  the  very  finest  exhibition  kinds,  such,  for  example,  as 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mrs.  G.  Rnndle,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  give  us  an  abundance  of  flowers,  of  the  most  attractive 
character.  It  is  not  important  to  select  early-blooming  kinds, 
because  they  will  have  the  aid  of  glass  ^fter  the  first  or  second  week 
in  October,  and  be  safe  from  the  destruction  of  their  opening  buda 
by  frost. — Floral  World. 


Acrid  Propei-ties  of  Dieffenbachias. — All    the    species    of 

Dieffenbachia  in  cultivation  are  natives  of  tropical  South  America 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  where  they  grow  in  moist  shady  woods, 
and  frequently  form  stems  from  8  to  10  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes 
even  more.  These  snake-like  stems  becoming  too  weak  for  self, 
support  assume  a  recumbent  position,  and  if  bent  into  the  earth  root 
at  every  joint.  The  juices  of  Dieiienbachias  are  so  excessively  acrid 
that  if  a  piece  of  the  root  or  stem  be  taken  into  the  mouth  and 
slightly  compressed,  it  affects  the  person  who  tastes  it  in  a  serious 
manner,  the  tongue  becoming  so  swollen  as  to  be  scarcely  containable 
in  the  mouth.  D.  Seguina  possesses  this  dangerous  property  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  known  in  its  native  coimtry  by  the  name  of 
Dumb  Cane.  Other  species  of  this  genus  too  inherit  similar  pro- 
perties ;  for  a  young  gardener  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  being 
induced  to  taste  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  D.  Baraquiniana  was  badly 
afi^ected  by  it ;  others  I  know  are  also  exti-emely  acrid,  as  I  can 
testify  from  my  own  experience,  having  several  times  jnst  touched 
with  the  tip  of  my  tongue  newly  cut  pieces  of  stem,  and  found  them 
most  disagreeable,  in  short,  ten  times  more  unpalatable  than  Gentian 

root. — W.    FOKEES. 

Balsams. — When  well  grown  these  are,  perhaps,  the  showiest 
of  all  our  tender  annuals,  and  are  those  best  adapted  for  conser- 
vatory decoration  from  July  to  September.  They  like  all  the  light 
our  climate  affords,  and  a  rich,  open  compost  to  grow  in  ;  the  great 
demand  made  on  the  roots  during  the  period  of  active  growth  informs 
us,  too,  that  liquid  manure  is  a  useful  auxiliary  to  keep  up  vigour, 
and  may  be  applied  freely  when  the  pots  become  full  of  roots ; 
bottom  heat  must  also  be  given  while  they  ai"e  growing,  and  they 
like  plenty  of  air  during  every  stage  of  growth.  The  soil  preferred 
is  half-decayed  turf,  calcined  clayey  loam,  horse  droppings,  half 
rotten,  and  rubbed  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  and  bone-dust.  The 
clayey  loam  I  calcine  sufiicientlj',  and  it  acts  as  a  drainage  to  the 
soil  ;  in  the  absence  of  this,  soft  bricks  broken  to  the  size  of  Filberts 
may  be  used.  The  turfy  loam  may  comprise  rather  over  one-half  the 
mixture,  the  dung  and  drainage  material  the  other.  A  handful  or 
two  of  bone-dust  may  be  used  or  not,  as  it  may  be  at  hand.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  in  a  hotbed,  and  the  young  plants  potted 
singly  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  above-ground,  otherwise  they 
become  unshapely  and  drawn.  Each  time  the  plants  are  shifted, 
lower  the  ball  a  little  in  the  pots,  so  that  the  stems  may  be  short, 
and  that  roots  may  be  produced  from  the  parts  buried.  If  possible, 
keep  them  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  but  near  the  glass,  in  a  frame, 
the  shades  of  which  are  tilted  up  a  little  night  and  day.  Should 
they  form  flower.buds  sooner  than  wanted,  rub  them  off,  and  they 
will  speedily  be  succeeded  by  another  supply. — F.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


NewHollandPitcher-Plant  (CephalotnsfoUicularis).— Iliave  failed  with 
tliis  plant,  and  should  be  glad  ot  a  few  words  of  advice  as  to  its  culture.  B.  [Grow 
it  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum  and  peat  and  keep 
it  moist  throughout  the  growing  season.] 

Hoteia  (Spiraea)  Japonica. — This,  although  quite  hardy,  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  forcing.  Its  lively  green  foliage  and  charming  white  flowers  make 
it  extremely  useful  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  the  demand  for  it  for  bou(iuet 
work,  as  well  as  for  furnishing  purposes,  is  very  great.  It  is  easily  grown, 
and  no  establishment  should  be  without  it. — F. 
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RAMONDIA  PYRENAICA. 
This  intei-ostiug  Pyrenean  plant  is  found  on  steep,  somewhat 
shady  rocks,  and,  according  to  Ramond,  exchisively  in  valleys 
leading  from  north  to  south  ;  its  leaves  are  in  rosettes  spreading 
very  close  to  tlie  gi'ound,  blistered,  deeply  wrinkled,  and 
densely  covered  with  short  hairs,  which  are  quite  shaggy 
beneath  and  on  the  leaf-stalk.  The  flowers,  which  arc  pnrple- 
violct,  with  orange-yellow  centre,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  across,  are  borne  on  stems  from  2  to  6  inches  long. 
It  does  very  well  on  rockwork  in  mossy  fissures  filled  with  well- 
drained  peaty  earth,  and  is  easily  grown  in  cold  frames  in  well- 
drained  pots,  well  watered  during  the  warm  months.  It  is  in- 
creased by  means  of  seed  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  general  culture.  It  is  usually  seen  in  gardens  with 
only  two  or  three  sprays  of  flower ;  but  in  a  window  of  the 
dining-room  at  Benthall  Hall,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
specimen  of  it  last  year  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  with 
quite  a  little  cloud  of  large  soft  mauve  flowers.  The  plant  had 
been  grown  in  a  cool  frame  all  through  the  winter  and  spring ; 
it,  however,  does  well  in  the  open  border.  The  largest  pot 
specimens  at  Benthall  were 
formed  by  putting  a  num- 
ber of  young  suckers  in  a 
pot. 

HERBACEOUS 
PHLOXES. 
There  are  two  distinct  types 
of  herbaceous  Phloxes  in  cul- 
tivation, viz.,  the  P.  suffru- 
ticosa  or  shrubby  section,  and 
the  P.  decnssata  section, 
which  embraces  garden  hy. 
brids  having  a  more  robust 
gi-owth,  and  being  rather  later 
in  coming  into  flower  than 
the  others.  The  varieties  of 
the  former  section  (snffruti. 
cosa)  are  largely  cultivated 
in  Scotland  and  in  the 
moister  districts  of  the  mid. 
land  counties  and  north  of 
England ;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  in  the 
home  and  southern  counties 
they  are  scai'cely  grown  at 
all,  as  they  do  not  do  well. 
A  cool  moist  climate  suits 
the  suffruticosa  section  best ; 
but  the  varieties  of  P.  decussata  appear  adapted  for  general  culti- 
vation, and  are  seen  everywhere.  The  varieties  of  both  sections  are 
readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring,  and  also  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  from  the  young  growth  which  appears  round 
the  base  of  the  flowering  stem  during  the  summer.  The  cuttings 
root  quickly  when  placed  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  frame  or  cool  house, 
and  covered  with  a  hand-glass.  As  soon  as  rooted,  the  plants  should 
be  placed  singly  in  large  thumb  or  small  60  pots,  and  be  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be  kept  close  during  severe  weather. 
In  spring  they  can  be  transferred  to  a  bed  formed  of  deep,  rich, 
strong  loam  and  leaf  soil,  as  the  panicles,  or  the  trusses  of  flowers,  as 
they  are  sometimes  termed,comemuchmorefinelydeveloped  than  when 
grown  in  a  light,  free,  and  dry  soil.  In  the  southern  districts  of  England, 
and  in  fact  in  the  majority  of  places  in  northern  localities,  the  Phlox 
can  be  wintered  in  the  open  ground  with  little  fear  of  injury ;  but  it  is 
always  better  to  protect  the  crowns  of  the  choicer  varieties  in  some 
way,  either  with  a  covering  of  ashes  or  some  loose  litter  shaken  over 
them.  A  bed  ot  Phloxes  planted  on  a  piece  of  well-prepared  ground 
is  an  object  of  great  beauty  in  a  garden,  and  also  of  value  for  furnish, 
ing  cut  flowers.  The  cultivation  of  the  Phlox  in  pots  is  by  no  means 
difficult ;  but  to  do  it  successfully  requires  some  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  that  succeed  best  in  this  way.  The  cultivator  who  first 
essays  this  mode  of  treatment  should  select  the  strongest  of  the 
newly-struck  cuttings,  and  shift  them  into  4-8-pot3,  and  subsequently 
into  32-pots  if  required.  At  the  end  of  April  these  should  be  placed 
in  the  blooming  pots,  which  ought  to  be  from  8  inches  to  10  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  after  potting  is  done  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
ashes,  tan,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  in  a  shady  position,  and  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.     A  check  at  this 


stage  would  result  in  grave  consequences  to  the  plants.  When  the 
plants  come  into  bloom  they  may  be  removed  to  the  conservatory, 
and  be  kept  well  watered.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  ripened  their 
growth  after  blooming,  they  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  ashes  in  the  open  ground  ;  and,  when  severe  weather  comes,  some 
litter  should  be  shaken  over  the  crowns  to  keep  them  from  being 
harmed  by  frost.  Here  they  can  remain  till  spring,  and  when  they 
begin  to  start  into  growth  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
blooming  pots,  the  roots  trimmed,  and  then  placed  in  smaller  pots  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  these  become  filled  with  roots,  be  again  placed  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and  be  treated  as  before  directed. 
New  varieties  of  perennial  Phloxes  are  obtained  from  seeds ;  but  so 
much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  the  seed  to  germi- 
nate, that  many  are  deterred  from  attempting  to  raise  seedlings  for 
themselves.  Frequent  failures  have  resulted  from  attempting  to 
raise  them  in  heat.  j^.  D.° 


Ramondia  pyrenaica. 


NEW,  RARE,  OR  NEGLECTED  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

BY  J.  C.   NIVEN,   BOTANIC   GARDENS,  HULL. 
(_Continuedfrom  p.  257.) 

Se>[PERVIVU3I  akenaridm,  when  grown  in  dense  patches, 
has  a  lovely  effect.    It  is  much  smaller  than  S.  globiferum,  to 

which  it  is  allied,  and  is 
usually  of  a  richly  crim- 
son colour  ;  the  leaves  in 
the  rosettes  are  not  in- 
curved, as  in  the  latter 
species  ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  but  crimson,  and  ex- 
ceedingly pretty. 

S.  ANojiALUM. — A  native 
of  Danphiny,  in  the  South 
of  Prance  ;  the  rosettes 
are  small,  and  covered  with 
glandular  hairs ;  as  regards 
blossom,  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  species,  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  of  as  free 
gi'owth  as  our  own  com- 
mon Houseleek. 

S.  Heuffelli  is  remark- 
able for  the  rich  tints  its 
foliage  assumes  in  the 
autumn — almost  a  choco- 
late crimson.  It  is  very 
distinct  in  the  form  of  its 
flowers  from  all  other 
species,  its  flowers  being 
more  tubular,  and  not  ex- 
panded ;  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and,  as  regards  the  value  of  the  plant  in  point 
of  beauty,  may  be  readily  dispensed  with. 

S.  IIIRTU5I,  piLiFERUjr,  and  fimbriatum  are  all  remarkable  for 
possessing  little  dense  tassels  of  hair  at  the  extremity  of  each 
leaf  ;  they  are  closely  allied  to  one  another,  though  bearing 
distinctive  characters,  not,  perhaps,  noticeable  to  the  casual 
observer. 

S.  PiTTONi. — A  somewhat  tender-looking  plant,  but,  never- 
theless, perfectly  hardy  ;  it  is  a  very  distinct  species,  the 
leaves  being  covered  with  fleshy  hairs  that  give  the  whole  plant 
the  appearance  of  being  frosted  over. 

S.  Regin^e  Amali.e. — A  fine  vigorous  grower,  from  Greece  ;  ' 
scarce  yet  in  cultivation,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time, 
on  account  of  its  slightly  arborescent  character. 

SiLENE  QUADRiPiDA  and  QUADRIDENTATA  are  species  that 
deserve  more  than  mere  nominal  mention ;  in  fact,"  among  the 
dwarf  rock  plants  they  have  scarcely  any  equals.  Quadrifida 
has  narrow  leaves,  grows  about  4  inches  high,  producing  two  or 
three  flowers  on  each  stem,  of  pure  white,  and  beautifully 
notched.  S.  quadridentata  grows  about  2  inches  high,  and 
for  at  least  a  month  is  covered  with  its  small  but  exquisitely 
symmetrical  white  blossoms.  They  are  both  perfectly  hardy 
when  given  a  suitable  locality  on  a  rockwork,  and  will  bo  found 
well  worthy  of  that  distinction. 

Statice  minuta,  bellidifollv,  NANA,  and  sPECiosA  are  all 
species  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  compact  hi  habit,  the  flowers 
produced  freely  and  of  long  continuance,  added  to  which  they 
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are  on  a  dry  subsoil  perfectly  hardy.  There  are  no  flowers 
better  adapted,  in  lightness  and  elegance,  for  giving  a  sort 
of  neutral  tint  finish  to  a  bouquet  of  (lowers. 

Teuciuum  I'VRKNAicuM. — A dwarf  alpine  plant  with  roundish 
leaves,  somewhat  woolly,  and  producing  an  abundance  of 
sober-coloured  flowers.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  ]ilace  in  all 
collections. 

TuALicTRUM  TUBEROSUM. — Grows  about  9  inches  high.  Besides 
the  usually  graceful  foliage  which  we  find  in  all  the  dwarf 
forms  of  the  genus  Thalictrum,  we  have  in  this  instance  an 
additional  beauty  in  the  abundant  mass  of  yellowish  cream- 
coloured  flowers  which  this  plant  produces.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  thrives  in  a  deep  peat  soil. 

Thymus  Serpyllum  album,  the  white  variety  of  our  common 
■wild  Thyme  is  a  lovely  plant  for  a  sunny  bank.  Nothing  can 
be  more  charming  than  such  a  bank  covered  -with  a  mixture 
of  the  common  wild  form  and  the  white  variety.  Singularly 
enough,  I  have  never  met  with  the  white  variety  wild.  The 
first  plant  that  I  cultivated  came  from  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and,  it  I  mistake  not,  the  said  plant  is  the  parent  of  all 
now  in  cultivation. 

Trollius. — This  genus,  although  more  generally  grown  as  a 
border  plant,  is  a  true  alpine.  Who,  in  rambling  in  the  fields 
that  border,  as  it  were,  the  altitudinal  zone  of  cultivation,  has 
not  been  struck  with  the  great  contrast  produced  between  the 
golden  colour  of  the  Buttercups,  or  still  more  golden  of  the 
Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris)  and  the  delicate  lemon 
tint  of  our  own  Trollius  europa3Us  ?  Ajid  how  many  beautiful 
congeners  has  this  Trollius  enropaaus,  ranging  from  T.  pumilus 
pallidus  (sometimes  called  albus),  to  the  noble  border  plant 
T.  napellifolius,  with  its  large  orange  blossoms,  almost  the 
size  of  oranges ;  the  former  some  9  inches  high,  with  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  the  latter  when  growing  vigorously  full  30  in. 
high.  Especially  noticeable  in  this  group  are  T.  sinensis,  in 
which  the  modified  linear  petals  are  exserted,  and  form  a  sort 
of  rigid  crown  of  intense  gold,  rising  from  amid  the  expanded 
petals ;  and  T.  americanus,  rarely  to  be  met  with  true,  but 
■when  obtained  to  be  cherished.  Its  petals  almost  approach 
the  scarlet  tint  along  their  outer  margin. 

Veronica  s.vtukeifolia  is  one  of  the  very  finest  species  ; 
the  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  V.  saxatilis,  of  the  same 
intense  blue,  and  produced  in  abundant  upright  racemes.  A 
somewhat  rare  plant,  but,  when  once  seen  growing  in  perfec- 
tion, never  to  be  forgotten.  Add  Veronica  lactea  syn.  repens, 
verbeuacea,  pectinata,  rupestris,  bellidifolia,  Daubeneyi,  all 
species  well  worth  cultivation,  of  good  dwarf  habit,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  rockery.  Nor  should  the  pink  variety  of  V. 
officinalis  be  omitted — forming,  as  it  does  when  established, 
dense  patches  of  pink-coloured  blossoms,  some  elevateds  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

(To  6e  continued.) 


Destruction  of  Crocus  Roots. — I  send  you  some  roots 
from  a  long,  broad  border,  in  which  there  has  been  a  broad  band  of 
common  yellow  Crocuses  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  they  have  failed  at  one  end,  at  first  only  two 
or  three  yards  ;  last  year  about  six,  and  this  year  the  disease  seems 
to  have  spread  about  two  yards  further  still.  Both  last  year  and  the 
year  before  the  vacancy  was  filled  up  by  strong  bulbs  from  Holland, 
which  came  up  well,  but  went  off  as  you  will  see  by  the  bulbs  sent. 
They  are  all  covered  with  a  small  white  insect,  rather  like  a  minia- 
ture woodlouse.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  very  grateful  if  you  can  tell 
me  the  name,  cause,  and  cure  for  this  insect,  as  it  sadly  spoils  the 
effect  of  the  border,  which  is  about  eighty  yards  long.  Blue  Salvias 
have  also  gone  off  mysteriously  in  the  same  border. — F.  M.  [The 
insect  or  grub  was  crushed  in  transit,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  the  Myriapoda  named  Polydesmns  complanatus.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  is  the  author  of  the  mischief,  which  we  attri- 
bute  to  mice,  the  mai-ks  of  their  rodent  teeth  appearing  on  one  of 
the  bulbs.] 


Biguonia  capreolata.— This  Bignonia,  described  at  p.  :61,  is  perfectly 
hardy  with  me. — H.  N.  Ellacombb,  Bitton  Vivarage,  GUitcesteyshire. 

Primula  nivalis.— This,  -n-hich  is  sometimes  called  helvetica  alba,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  pure  white  spring  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  very  much 
semated,  and  the  truss  of  bloom  is  close  to  the  foliage,  each  plant  forming  a 
bouquet  in  itself.    It  is  now  everywhere  in  fine  bloom. — R.  H.  B. 


THE     ARBORETUM. 


THE   MOVEMENT   OP  THE   SAP. 

The  correspondence  which  you  have  hitherto  published  on  this 
subject  tends  to  sliow  that  sap  does  not  descend  ;  but  let  ua  take,  for 
e.vample,  a  Pelargonium  cutting.  How  does  it  happen  that,  imme- 
diately it  ia  placed  in  conditions  favourable  to  growth,  it  emits  roots  ? 
Does  not  this  prove  that  the  old  notion — viz.,  that  the  sap  ascends, 
is  changed  in  the  leaves,  and  comes  down  in  the  shape  of  organisable 
matter — iatrue.'  Roots  themselves,  even,  only  increase  when  acted 
on  by  this  descending  sap.  It  has  been  said  that  every  particle  of 
descending  sap  is  assimilated  by  different  organs  previously  formed, 
and  that  nothing  remains  in  the  stem  but  wood  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
In  opposition  to  this  statement  let  me  cite  a  case  or  two.  It  a  tree 
planted  in  the  open  air  have  one  of  its  branches  conveyed  to  the 
inside  of  a  house  in  whicli  there  is  a  high  temperature,  even  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  when  the  stem  and  other  parts  outside  are  dormant, 
the  branch  thus  introduced  to  heat  will  inmiediately  start  into  growth. 
Therefore,  if  no  particle  of  sap  remains,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  all  is 
assimilated  or  converted  into  wood  in  autumn,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and  that  leaf-buds  and  flower.buds  begin 
to  open  ?  Is  the  woody  portion  soluble,  and  capable  of  being  again 
reduced  to  sap,  or  cambium,  by  means  of  heat  ?  No.  As  much 
organisable  matter  remains  in  plants  during  their  period  of  rest  as 
serves  to  start  them  again  in  spring.  Why,  if  nothing  remained  in 
such  cuttings  as  those  of  Gooseberi'iea  and  Currants  hut  wood,  we  might 
as  well  put  walking-sticks  in  the  ground  in  spring  and  expect  them 
to  strike  root.  We  all  know  that  in  winter  there  ia  a  strong  tendency 
to  Bleep,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  little 
dormouse  goes  to  sleep  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  remains  in  a 
torpid  condition  until  warm  weather  comes;  and  then,  affected  by  its 
influence,  awakes  from  its  insensibility  and  partakes  of  some  food. 
But,  should  that  warm  period  be  followed  by  cold,  it  will  again 
go  to  sleep  until  the  advent  of  summer  weather  finally  rouses 
it  into  activity.  Now,  if  there  had  not  been  blood  in  the  veins  of  this 
little  sleeper,  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  under  the  influence  of  warmth, 
it  would  have  slept  on ;  and,  as  far  as  my  opinion  leads  me  to  believe, 
plants  destitute  of  sap  or  cambium  will  never  start  into  growth.  I, 
therefore,  conclude  that  there  is  a  descent  of  the  sap,  and  that  it  is  on 
that  account  that  cuttings  root  and  that  wood  is  formed.  How  do 
your  coiTespondents  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  all  eases  in  which  a 
limb  is  removed  from  a  tree,  the  wood-forming  matter  of  the  cicatrix 
comes  from  above,  and  never  from  below  ? 

Eew.  3.  Brennan. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO   PLANTERS. 

We  learn  from  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune  that  a 
bill  more  important  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  than  any  that  has  before  passed  since  the  Homestead  Act 
became  law  during  the  last  hours  of  the  session  of  Congress  just 
closed.  It  is  an  Act  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber  on  western 
prairies,  and  is  the  first  measure  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
adopted  by  Congress.     The  following  is  its  full  text : — 

Be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  who  shall  plant,  protect,  and  keep  in  a 
healthy  growing  condition  for  five  years,  40  acres  of  timber,  the  trees 
thereon  not  being  more  than  S  feet  apart  each  way,  on  any  quarter- section 
of  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
patent  for  the  whole  of  said  quarter-section  at  the  expiration  of  said  five 
years,  on  making  proof  of  such  fact  by  not  less  than  two  credible 
witnesses  j  provided,  that  only  one  quarter  in  any  section  shall  be  thus 
granted. 

Sec  2.  That  the  person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall,  npon 
apphcation  to  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office  in  which  he  or  she  is  about 
to  make  such  entry,  make  aflidavit  before  said  register  or  receiver  that 
said  entry  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  timber,  and  upon  filing  said 
affidavit  with  said  register  or  receiver,  and  on  payment  of  ten  doUars,  he 
or  she  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  c^uantity  of  land  specified ; 
Provided,  however.  That  no  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  issue 
therefore  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
entry ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  or  at  any  time  within  three 
years  thereafter,  the  person  making  such  entry,  or  if  he  or  she  be  dead, 
his  or  her  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  shall  prove  by  two  credible 
witnesses,  that  he,  she,  or  they  have  planted,  and  for  not  less  than  five 
years  have  cultivated  and  protected  such  quantity  and  character  of  timber 
as  aforesaid,  they  shall  receive  the  patent  for  such  quarter-section 
of  land. 

Sec.  3.  That  if,  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  said  affidavit,  and  prior 
to  the  issuing  of  the  patent  for  said  land,  it  shall  be  proven,  after  due 
notice  to  the  party  making  such  entry  and  claiming  to  cultivate  such 
timber,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  that  such 
person  has  abandoned  or  failed  to  cultivate,  protect,  and  keep  in  good 
condition  such  timber,  then,  and  in  that  event,  said  land  shall  i-evert  to 
the  United  States. 


April  1'2,  1873.] 
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QUERCUS  LOBATA. 
The  group  of  Oaks  here  represented  of  the  Californiaii  white 
Oak  (Quercus  lobata)  was  sketched  from  nature  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  well-known  Oak  Knoll  Farm,  Napa  Valley. 
This  is  a  good  representative  of  the  species  which  prevails  in  the 
plains  of  Central  California,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  valleys, 
but  particularly  in  Scotfs  Valley,  near  Clear  Lake,  where,  in- 
creasing in  height,  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  stately  forest. 
Tall,  straight,  and  attaining  an  elevation  of  tiO  feet  in  stem 
l>efore  branching  off,  this  Oak,  frequently  alternating  with 
the  Livi  Oak  (Q.  agrifolia),  imparts  to  the  scenery  of  Central 
California  near  the  coast  range  the  prairie  and  park-like 
appearance  which  forms  its  principal  charm.  Our  engraving 
of  this  is  from  a  sketch  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Edward 
Vischer,  of  San  Francisco,  a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant 
with   Californian    scenery   and  Californian  trees,    and  whom 


Pure  woody  fibre  by  itself  is  only  very  slightly  affected  by  the 
destructive  influences  of  wind  and  weather.  When  we  observe  that 
wood  decays,  that  decay  arises  from  the  presence  of  substances  in 
the  wood  which  are  foreign  to  the  woody  fibre,  but  are  present  in  the 
juices  of  the  wood  while  growing,  and  consist  chiefly  of  albuminous 
matter  which,  when  beginning  to  decay,  also  causes  the  destruction 
of  the  other  constituents  of  the  wood;  but  these  changes  occur  in 
various  kinds  of  wood  only  after  a  shorter  or  longer  lapse  of  time  ; 
indeed,  wood  may  in  some  instances  last  for  several  centuries  and 
remain  thoroughly  sound ;  thus,  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  was 
built  about  1090.  Since  resinous  woods  resist  the  action  of  damp 
and  moisture  for  a  long  time,  they  generally  last  a  consider- 
able time ;  next  in  respect  of  durability  follow  such  kinds  of 
wood  as  are  very  hard  and  compact,  and  contain  at  the 
same  time  some  substance  which — like  tannic  acid — to  some 
extent  counteracts  decay.  The  behaviour  of  the  several  woods 
under  water  differs   greatly.      Some  woods  are  after   a    time  con. 


Quercus  lobata. 


we  have  to  thank  for  a  number  of  masterly  sketches  of  the 
most  remarkable  aspects  of  vegetation  in  California. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD. 

ON   THE    DUR.^BILITY    OF    WOOD    IN    GENERAL. 

The  durability  of  wood — ^viz.,  its  jiower  of  resisting  the  destructive 
influences  of  wind  and  weather — varies  gi-eatly,  and  depends  as  much 
upon  the  particular  kind  of  wood  and  the  influences  to  which  it  is 
exposed  as  ujwn  the  origin  of  the  wood  (timber),  its  age  at  the  time 
of  felling,  and  other  conditions.  Beech  wood  and  Oak  placed  per- 
manently under  water  may  last  for  centuries.  Alder  wood  lasts  only 
a  short  time  when  in  a  dry  situation  :  but,  when  kept  under  water, 
it  is  a  very  lasting  and  substantial  wood.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  different  kinds  and  varying  properties  of  wood,  and  the  different 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  we  have  to  consider,  as  regards  its  dura- 
bility,  the  following  particulars  : — 1.  Whether  it  is  more  liable  to 
decay  by  exposure  to  open  air  or  when  placed  in  damp  situations. 
2.  Whetherit  is,  when  left  dry,  more  or  less  attacked  by  the  ravages 
of  in.sect3  which,  while  in  a  state  of  larvte,  live  in  and  on  wood. 


verted  into  a  pulpy  mass.  Other  kinds  of  wood,  again,  undergo  no 
change  at  all  while  under  water— as,  for  instance,  Oak,  Alder,  and  Fir. 
Insects  chiefly  attack  dry  wood  only.  Splint  wood  is  more  liable  to 
such  attack  than  hard  wood;  while  splint  of  oak  wood  is  rather 
readily  attacked  by  insects,  the  hard  wood  (inner  or  fully  developed 
wood)  is  seldom  so  affected.  Elm,  Aspen,  and  all  resinous  woods 
are  very  seldom  attacked  by  insects.  Young  wood,  which  is  full  of 
sap  and  left  with  the  bark  on,  soon  becomes  quite  worm-eaten, 
especially  so  the  Alder,  Birch,  Willow,  and  Beech.  The  longer  or 
shorter  duration  of  wood  depends  more  or  less  upon  the  following  ;— 
a.  The  conditions  of  growth.  Wood  from  cold  climates  is  generally 
more  durable  than  that  grown  in  warm  climes.  A  poor  soil  produces 
as  a  rule  a  more  durable  and  compact  wood  than  does  a  soil  rich  in 
humus,  and  therefore  containing  also  much  moisture,  b.  The  condi. 
tions  in  which  the  wood  is  placed  greatly  influence  its  duration.  The 
warmer  and  raoister  the  climate  the  more  rapidly  decomposition  seta 
in ;  while  a  dry,  cold  climate  materially  aids  the  preservation  of  wood. 
c.  The  time  of  felling  is  of  importance:  wood  cut  down  in  winter  la 
considered  more  durable  than  that  felled  in  summer.  In  many 
countries  the  forest  laws  enjoin  the  felling  of  trees  only  between 
November  15th  and  February  15th.  Wood  employed  for  building, 
and  not  exposed  to  heat  or  moisture,  is  only  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
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ravages  of  insects  ;  but  if  it  is  placed  so  that  no  draught  of  fresh  air 
can  reach  it,  to  prevent  iiccumulation  of  products  of  decomposition, 
decay  soon  sots  in,  and  tho  decaying  albuminous  sulistances  acting 
upon  the  iibre  cause  it  to  lose  its  tenacity  and  become  a  friable  mass. 
Under  the  inSueuce  of  moisture  fungi  aro  developed  upon  tho  sur. 
face  of  the  wood.  Those  fungi  are  severally  known  as  the  "  house 
fungi"  (Thelephora  domestica  and  Boletus  destructor) ,  and  the  clinging 
fungus  (Mcrulius  vastator).  They  spread  over  the  wood  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  the  growth  of  common  fungi  on  soil.  Their  growth 
is  greatly  aided  by  moisture  and  by  exclusion  of  light  and  fresh  air. 
A  chemical  means  of  preventing  such  growths  is  found  in  the  appli- 
cation to  the  wood  of  acetate  of  o.^ide  of  iron,  the  acetate  being 
prepared  from  wood  vinegar.  Wood  is  often  more  injuriously 
affected  when  exposed  to  sea  water,  when  it  is  attacked  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  insect  known  as  the  bore  worm  (Teredo  navalis).  This  insect 
is  armed  with  a  horned  beak  capable  of  piercing  the  hardest  wood  to 
a  depth  of  36  centimetres.  These  insects  originally  belonged  to  and 
abound  in  great  number  in  the  seas  under  the  tropical  clime  ; 
but  the  Teredo  navalis  is  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and 
England. 

PRESERVATION  OV  AVOOD  IN  PARTICULAR. 
The  means  usually  adopted  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  wood  by 
decay  are  the  following  : — 1.  The  elimination,  as  much  as  possible, 
of  the  water  from  the  wood  previously  to  its  being  employed.  2.  The 
elimination  of  the  constituents  of  the  sap.  3.  By  keeping  up  a  good 
circulation  of  air  near  the  wood,  so  as  to  prevent  its  suffocation,  as  it  is 
termed.  4.  By  chemical  alteration  of  the  constituents  of  the  sap. 
5.  By  the  gradual  mineralisation  of  the  wood,  and  thus  the  elimina- 
tion  of  the  organic  matter. 

DRYING  'WOOD. 
1.  Thoroughly  dried  wood  remains  for  a  long  time  unaltered  while 
in  a  dry  situation,  more  especially  so  when  dried  by  so  strong  a  beat 
that  it  becomes  browned.  When  timber  has  to  be  put  into  a  damp 
situation,  it  should,  after  having  been  well  dried,  be  first  coated  with 
a  suitable  substance,  to  prevent  the  moisture  penetrating  into  the 
wood.  This  purpose  is  attained  by  coating  the  wood  with  linseed  oil, 
so-called  Stockholm  tar,  coal  tar,  creosote,  and  other  hydrocarbons. 
Hutin  and  Boutigny  ado)it  the  following  method  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  moisture  by  wood  that  is  put  into  the  ground.  The 
portion  of  the  post  or  wood  to  be  buried  is  first  immersed  in  a  vessel 
containing  benzol,  petroleum,  jjhotogen,  &c.,  and  when  taken  out  is 
ignited  and  thus  charred.  When  extinguished,  the  wood  is  put  to  a 
depth  of  from  3  to  6  centimetres  into  a  mixture  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
asphalte,  and  next  the  entire  piece  of  wood  is  thoroughly  painted  over 
with  tar. 

ELnilNATION  OP  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  SAP. 
2.  The  constituents  of  the  sap  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  wood,  and  they  should  consequently  be  removed.  Many  plans 
are  adopted.  In  order  that  the  wood  may  contain  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  sap,  it  should  be  felled  during  the  winter  months.  The 
constituents  of  the  sap  can  be  eliminated  from  the  felled  tree  by  three 
methods; — a.  By  treatment  with  cold  water,  with  which  the  wood 
must  be  thoroughly  satmated,  to  dissolve  the  constituents  of  the  sap, 
which  are  removed  when  the  wood  is  exposed  to  a  stream  of  water. 
It  is  evident  that  with  large  timber  a  long  time  is  necessary  to  ensure 
perfect  satm'ation.  i.  By  employing  boiling  water  the  sap  is 
removed  much  more  quickly  and  efficiently.  The  jiieces  of  wood  are 
placed  in  an  iron  vessel  with  water  and  boiled.  Large  pieces  of 
timber  cannot  be  treated  in  this  manner,  but  are  immersed  in  a  cistern 
in  which  the  fluid  is  heated  by  means  of  steam.  According  to  the 
thickness  of  the  wood,  the  boiling  occupies  some  six  to  twelve  hours, 
c.  By  treatment  with  steam  (steaming  of  wood) — the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  removing  tho  constituents  of  the  sap,  the  hygro- 
scopicity  of  the  wood  thus  treated  being  rendered  much  less, 
while  the  wood  is  far  more  fitted  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
weather.  The  apparatus  employed  in  carrying  out  the  method 
consists  of  a  boiler  for  tho  generation  of  steam,  and  a  cistern  or 
steam  chamber  for  the  reception  of  tho  wood,  this  chamber  being 
constructed  of  masonry  and  cement,  of  boiler  plate,  or  being  simply  a 
large  and  very  wide  iron  pipe.  In  most  cases  a  jet  of  steam  is  conveyed 
from  the  boiler  to  the  steam. chamber,  where  it  penetrates  the 
wood,  and  dissolves  out  the  constituents  of  the  sap,  which,  on  being 
condensed,  is  allowed  to  run  off.  In  the  case  of  Oak,  this  fluid  is  of  a 
black-brown  colour ;  with  mahogany,  a  brown-red  ;  with  linden  wood, 
a  red-yellow  ;  and  with  Cherry  tree  wood,  a  red,  &c.  The  operation 
is  flnished  when  the  outflowing  water  is  no  more  coloured.  The 
steamed  wood  is  dried  in  the  air  or  in  a  drying  room ;  it  loses  5  to  10 
per  cent,  in  weight  by  the  process,  and  becomes  of  a  much  darker 
colour.  The  steam  is  sometimes  worked  at  a  temperature  of  above 
100°,  but  genei-ally  the  contents  of  the  steam  chamber  are  main- 
tained at  60^  to  70°.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  some  oil  of 
coal-tar  is  introduced  into  the  boiler,  and  is  consequently  carried 


over  with  the  steam,  impregnating  the  wood.  The  removal  of  the  sap 
can  also  be  effected  to  some  extent  by  means  of  mechanical  pressm-e 
between  a  pair  of  iron  rollers,  which  are  gradually  brought  more 
closely  togetlier.  Another  method  is  by  means  of  air  pressure. 
Barlow  employs  for  this  purpose  a  metal  case  in  which  tho  wood  is 
enclosed,  and  to  one  end  of  which  an  air-pump  is  attached.  Air 
being  forced  into  the  tube  or  case,  the  sap  flows  away  at  tho  end 
opposite  to  which  the  pump  is  attached.  But  both  these  methods  are 
costly  and  not  in  all  cases  applicable. 

AIR  DR.UNS. 

3.  The  construction  of  air  drains  or  passages  around  woodwork  to 
be  preserved  is,  where  the  method  is  applicable,  a  great  aid  to  the 
preservation  of  the  wood.  The  consideration  of  the  best  means  of 
effecting  ventilation  in  this  respect,  is  not  a  matter  with  which  we 
can  deal  in  this  work.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  many  instances 
the  air  channels  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  open  air, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  chimney. 

CHEMICAL   ALTERATIONS    OF   THE    CONSTITUENTS    OF    THE    SAP. 

4.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  most  effective  means  of  preventing 
the  decomposition  of  wood  is  by  effecting  a  chemical  change  in  the 
constituents  of  the  sap,  so  that  fermentation  can  no  longer  be  set  up. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  well-known  plan  of  protecting  woodwork 
that  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  moisture  of  the  earth  by 
charring  the  wood,  either  by  fire  or  by  treatment  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  wood  is  coated  to  a  certain  depth  with  a 
layer  of  charcoal,  the  charcoal  acting  as  an  antiseptic.  The  chan-ing 
or  carbonisation  of  the  wood  can  be  effected  either  with  the  help  of 
a  gas  flame  or  the  flame  from  a  coal  fire.  The  apparatus  of  De  Lap- 
parent,  invented  for  this  purpose,  became  very  generally  employed 
in  1866  at  the  dockyards  of  Cherbourg,  Pola,  and  Dantzic.  Accord- 
ing to  another  method  the  wood  is  impregnated  throughout  its 
whole  mass  with  some  substance^  that  either  enters  into  combination 
with  tho  constituents  of  the  sap,  or  so  alters  their  properties  as  to 
prevent  the  setting  up  of  decomposition.  To  this  class  belong  the 
four  following  methods,  these  being  the  only  ones  that  have  met  with 
any  more  extensive  use. 

1.  Kyan's  preserving  fluid  is  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
of  variable  degree  of  concentration.  In  Knglaud  a  solution  of  1  kilo, 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  80  to  100  litres  of  water  is  generally 
employed  for  railway  sleepers.  The  timber  is  laid  in  a  watertight 
wooden  trough,  containing  the  solution,  where,  according  to  its  size,  it 
remains  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In  Baden  the  wood  remains  in  the 
kyanising  solution,  when  it  is  to  be  impregnated  to  a  depth  of — 

82  m.m.  for  t  days 
85  to  150  „  7  „ 
150  to  180  „  10  „ 
the  solution  consisting  of  1  kilo,  of  sublimate  to  200  litres  of  water. 
The  prepared  wood  is  washed  with  water,  rubbed  dry,  and  then 
placed  in  sheds  free  from  exposure  to  rain  and  strong  sunlight.  The 
principal  action  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  is  to  convert  the 
albumen  of  the  sap  into  an  insoluble  combination,  capable  of  with, 
standing  decomposition,  while  the  bichloride  becomes  gradually 
reduced  to  protochloride  of  mercury  (calomel).  A  great  objection 
to  this]  method  is  the  danger  to  which  the  carpenter  or  joiner  who 
may  afterwards  shape  the  wood  is  exposed,  the  free  chemicals  acting 
upon  his  system  through  his  hands,  nostrils,  and  mouth.  In  England 
wood  to  be  varnished  is  seldom  kyanised.  Erdmann  remarks  upon 
this  plan  of  preserving  wood  that  the  interior  of  the  log  is  still  left 
in  its  original  condition.  To  answer  the  objection,  the  kyanising  has 
been  made  more  effective  by  placing  the  wood  into  a  water-tight 
trough,  with  the  solution  of  subUmate,  and  by  a  great  pressure  of  air 
thoroughly  impregnating  the  wood.  Kyanising  by  this  method 
becomes,  however,  as  expensive  as  any  other  impregnation  method. 
Recently  there  has  been  substituted  for  the  pure  bichloride  of 
mercury  a  double  salt  of  the  formula  HgClj  to  KCl,  obtained  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  carnallite  with  oxide  of  mercury. 

2.  Burnett's  patent  (1840)  fluid  consists  of  1  kilo,  of  chloride  of 
zinc  dissolved  in  90  litres  of  waters.  Wood  treated  with  Burnett's 
fluid  has  been  buried  in  earth  for  five  years  without  undergoing  any 
change,  while  unprepared  wood  buried  for  the  same  length  of  time 
has  been  totally  destroyed.  Chloride  of  zinc  has  been  much  used  in 
Germany  as  an  impregnating  material.  Besides  this  salt  sulphate 
of  copper  and  acetate  of  oxide  of  zinc — pyroHgnite  of  zinc  (Scheden's 
method),  have  been  employed.  The  action  of  the  copper  and  zinc 
salts  may  be  explained  by  considering  that  the  metallic  oxides  of  the 
basic  salt  formed  during  seasoning,  separate  and  combine  with 
the  colouring  matter,  tannic  acid,  resin,  &o.  of  the  wood,  to  form  an 
insoluble  compound. 

3.  Bethel's  (1838)  patented  method  consists  in  treatment  under 
strong  pressure  with  a  mixture  of  tar,  oil  of  tar,  and  carbolic  acid, 
this  mixture  being  known  commercially  by  the  name  of  gallotin.     In 
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and  near  Loudon,  wood  thus  treated  has  remained  eleven  years  in 
the  earth  without  undergoing  change  ;  other  pieces  of  timber  so 
treated  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  sea  for  four  years  and 
Btill  were  in  good  condition.  Vohl  employs  for  preservation  peat 
and  brovrn  coal  creosote  ;  Leuchs  uses  paraffin.  Such  agents,  how- 
ever, render  wood  treated  with  them  highly  inflammable. 

4.  Payne's  method.  This  includes  two  patents,  the  inrst  having 
been  taken  out  in  1841.  Both  are  based  on  the  impregnation  of  the 
wood — first  with  one  salt,  and  next  with  another  salt,  which  is  capable 
of  forming  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  water  and  sap  of  the  wood  with 
the  first.  The  fii'st  solution  is  usually  one  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  of 
alum,  then  follows  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  of  soda.  The 
wood  to  be  impregnated  is  placed  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is 
exhausted,  the  iii'st  solution  being  then  admitted,  and  subsequently 
pressure  is  applied.  The  first  solution  being  removed,  the  second  is 
admitted,  and  pressure  again  applied.  It  is  necessary  to  dry  the 
wood  partially  between  the  two  impregnations.  Payne's  method, 
much  used  in  England,  possesses,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  render- 
iugthewood  somewhat  uninflammable.  The  same  effect  results  with 
the  methods  of  Buchner  and  Von  Eiclithal,  who  impregnate  the  wood 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  with  a  water-glass  solu- 
tion, whereby  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  fillsd  with  ferro-silicate. 
Eansome  attains  the  same  end  by  an  impregnation  with  a  water-glass 
solution  and  subsequent  treatment  with  an  acid.  It  is  found  that  the 
treatment  of  wood  according  to  the  above  methods  is  generally 
attended  with  good  results.  A  method  of  impregnation  with 
materials  forming  an  insoluble  soap,  oleate  of  alumina,  oleate  of 
copper,  &c.,  patented  in  1862,  has  given  some  moderate  results  on  a 
small  scale. 

MINERALISING    WOOD. 

5.  When  the  terms  mineralised,  petrified,  mctaliaed,  or  incrusted 
are  applied  to  wood,  they  include  the  meaning  that  the  wood  has 
undergone  impregnation  with  an  inorganic  substance,  which  has  so 
filled  the  pores  of  the  wood  that  it  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  mineral  sulistance.  Suppose  that  the  wood  has 
become  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  iron,  when  exposed  to  the  rain 
the  sulphate  will  be  gradually  dissolved  out,  in  time  leaving  only  a 
basic  sulphate.  By  the  researches  of  Striit/.ki  (1834),  of  Apolt  in 
Jena,  and  of  Kuhlmann  (1859),  the  influence  of  oxido  of  iron  upon  wood 
fibre  has  been  rendered  very  clear.  Wood  impregnated  witli  basic 
sulphate  of  iron  ceases  to  be  wood  after  some  time. 

boucheeie's  method  of  impeegnation. 

6.  This  method  consists  in  the  impregnation  of  the  wood  with  the 
necessary  substance,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  natural  filling  of  the 
pores  with  sap ;  that  is  to  say,  the  solution  is  introduced  into  the 
tree  from  its  roots,  and  is  thus  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  sap  in 
all  parts  of  the  timber.  When  the  tree  is  felled  the  root  end  is 
placed  in  a  solution  of  the  salt  (sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  iron) , 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  days  ;  at  the  end  of  the  required  time 
the  wood  will  have  become  completely  impregnated  with  the  salt. 
Occasionally  this  method  is  employed  in  colouring  woods,  colouring 
matter  being  used  instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  the  salt.  The  Linden, 
Beech,  Willow,  Elm,  Alder,  and  Pear  tree  can  be  treated  iu  this 
manner.  The  Fir,  Oak,  Ash,  Poplar,  and  Cherry  tree  do  not, 
however,  absorb  the  impregnated  fluid  sufficiently.  —  Rudolph 
Wa/jner. 


COLOUES  OF  CUPRESSINEiE. 

BY  JAMES  McNAB. 
There  is  an  unusual  circumstance  this  year  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  a  large  group  of  various  species  of  Cupressineae 
cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  which  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded — that  is,  the  want  of  the  usual  reddish-brown  tint 
which  many  of  the  species  present  at  this  season  of  the  year,  more 
particularly  those  indigenous  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Prom 
many  years'  observation  I  have  remarked  that  a  large  proportion  of 
species  belonging  to  the  genera  Thuja,  Biota,  and  Cupressus,  although 
perfectly  green  during  the  summer  months,  generally  assume  more 
or  less  of  a  reddish-brown  tinge  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  return 
to  their  usual  green  colour  during  the  spring  months.  Some  of  the 
varieties,  such  as  the  columnar  Biota  orieutalis  elegantissima  and 
the  globular  Thuja  aurea,  are  generally  quite  bi'own  in  winter,  but 
during  the  spring  months  they  assume  the  ordinary  green  tint,  while 
in  summer  they  take  on  a  rich  golden  hue.  Towards  autumn  the 
golden  tint  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  ordinary  green  colour 
of  the  original  species,  and  finally  they  return  to  the  brown,  or 
winter,  tint.  In  the  nursery  grounds  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  at 
■  Inverleith,  is  a  number  of  plants  of  Biota  orientalis  elegantissima, 
received  from  Orleans  last  autumn,  and  hfted  while  in  their  golden 
condition.      These  plants  have  kept    their   colour  throughout  the 


winter,  and  still  possess  the  rich  golden  hue.  This  season,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Biota  orieutalis  tatarica,  which  is  now  conspicuous 
in  various  parts  of  the  Botanic  garden,  on  account  of  its  reddish, 
brown  colour,  most  of  the  eastern  species  are  now  of  the 
richest  green,  and  have  been  so  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  The  golden  varieties  just  noticed  have  every  appearance  of 
passing  at  once  from  the  autumn  green  to  the  golden  summer  tint. 
The  cause  of  this  remarkable  anomaly  I  attribute  to  the  great  want 
of  sunshine  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  bright  weather 
gi'eatly  assisting  in  maturing  the  juices,  and  so  enabling  the  plants 
to  go  through  their  ordinary  periodical  phases.  The  Cupressineae 
from  the  western  hemisphere  do  not  exhibit  the  same  mai'ked  differ- 
ence which  is  genei'ally  noticed  in  the  eastern  species,  still  in  some 
instances  a  very  .slight  brown  or  dull  gi-eeu  tint  is  often  observable. 
The  higher  brown  tints  are  chiefly  seen  in  varieties  which,  I  suspect, 
have  been  produced  in  nurseries  or  gardens,  and  are  evidently  hybrids 
between  eastern  and  western  species.  The  Biota  cristata,  which  was 
received  f j'om  America  so:iie  years  ago,  after  a  fine  summer  shows 
more  of  the  brown  winter  colouring  than  any  other  American  variety 
known  to  me.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  with  several  species  of 
New  Zealand  Conifers,  cultivated  under  glass,  such  as  the  Dacrydium 
cupressinum  and  the  D.  Franklinii.  In  general  both  these  species 
take  on  a  reddish-brown  tint  duriug  the  winter  months  ;  but  this 
year  the  Dacrydium  cupressinum,  although  slightly  browued  in  the 
conservatory,  is  nothing  when  compared  with  the  dark  tints  of  former 
years,  while  no  perceptible  difference  is  this  year  observable  on  the 
plants  of  D.  Franklinii,  whether  growing  in  the  conservatory  or  iu 
the  open  air.  Numerous  other  examples  might  be  quoted,  but  I  think 
sufficient  have  been  given  to  direct  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to 
elicit  observation  upon  it. 


Buxus  vulgaris  pyramidata, — Oneof  the  most  remarkableand 
valuable  novelties  which  has  appeared  for  a  long  time  is  a  perfectly 
distinct  variety  of  the  Tree-Box,  which  has  been  raised  by  M.  Briot, 
director  of  the  State  Nurseries  at  Trianon,  and  is  thus  described  by 
M.  Carriere  in  the  last  number  of  the  lievue  Horticole.  "  It  has 
numerous  branches,  which  grow  erect  in  a  very  regular  manner,  so 
that  the  tree  has  one  of  the  most  perfectly  conical  shapes  imaginable, 
and  it  is  moreover  a  vigorous  grower,  attains  large  dimensions,  and 
has  broad  leaves  of  a  handsome  green  colour;  it  forms  of  itself, 
without  requiring  the  least  clipping,  splendid  natural  pyi'amids, 
which,  when  planted  in  an  isolated  manner  or  in  rows,  produce  a 
very  fine  and  pleasing  effect ;  in  short,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  trees  that  can  be  employed  amongst  choice  subjects  in 
the  embellishment  of  pleasure-grounds."  M.  Cairiere  also  very 
justly  directs  attention  to  the  very  great  merits  which  the  varieties 
of  the  Box  possess  in  their  almost  innumerable  diversities  of  foliage, 
their  evergreen  character,  and  their  undoubted  hardiness. 

Tree  Planting  by  the  Sides  of  Kailways. —  The  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  are  planting  large  numbers  of  quickly-growing 
trees  along  the  track  of  the  road,  and  particularly  along  the  sides 
of  the  principal  cuts.  The  preliminary  work  was  commenced  last 
season  by  ploughing  up  the  right  of  way,  200  feet  wide,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  acres  were  planted,  and  40,000  trees  were 
set  out,  which  are  doing  well.  On  the  last  year's  prepared  ground 
there  is  room  for  half  a  million  trees.  This  year  they  are  to  break 
the  ground  up  along  the  whole  line  of  their  road,  each  side  of  which 
will  bo  planted  with  Oak,  Hickory,  Black  Walnut,  soft  and  hard 
Maple,  Larch,  white  and  gray  Willow,  and  Box  Elder.  In  addition, 
the  Land  Department  of  the  Company  has  broken  120  tracts  of  15 
acres  each,  at  different  stations,  where  they  will  plant  trees  intended 
for  the  protection  and  adornment  of  the  villages  and  towns  that  are 
to  grow  up  around  these  stations. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  Dwarf  Chinese  Privet  (Ligustrum  sinense  nanum).— Thia  variety 
differs  from  tlie  ty])e  in  having  a  tUvart'L-r  and  more  compact  habit,  which 
renders  it  an  excellent  subject  for  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  &c.,  and  for 
small  town  gardens,  or  any  position  in  which  a  plant  of  neat  and  bushy  appear- 
ance with  persistent  or  setni-persistent  foliage,  like  that  of  Lig.  ovalifolium,  may 
1)0  required.  It  has  boon  already  largely  employed  by  M.  Edouard  Andr6  in 
sonic  extensive  park  plantations. 

Cuttings  of  Conifers. — In  planting  cuttings  of  Conifers,  it  will  be  found  by 
far  the  best  plan  always  to  use  strong  well-ripened  wood .  In  this  respect,  Conifers 
differ  from  the  greater  number  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  often  succeed  best 
when  the  cuttings  arc  taken  from  young  shoots.  Cuttings  of  Conifers  with 
wcU-ripened  wood  are  not  very  liable  to  damp  off,  and  they  root  more  speedily 
and  gi'Ow  faster  than  ciutiugs  taken  from  young  and  slender  shoots.  Cuttings 
from  some  other  trees,  such  as  Poplars,  Willows,  Planes,  &c.,  grow  so  much 
faster  and  better  when  they  are  made  from  shoots  with  strong  well-ripened 
wood,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a  comparison  between  snch  cuttings  and  any 
I   others. 
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CYCADS. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  choice  bits  of  scenery  may  often  be 
met  with  that  are  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  our  gardens,  Ijoth 
under  glass  and  out-of-doors.  Such  a  combination,  for  instance, 
of  striking  forms  of  vegetation  as  that  represented  on  the 
annexed  page  could  not  fail  to  have  a  pleasing  effect  in  a  plant 
stove  arranged  in  the  natural  style,  which  is  what  should  Ije 
aimed  at  quite  as  much  under  glass  as  in  our  ornamental 
grounds.  The  Palm-like  figure  of  the  noble  Cycas  circinalis, 
in  the  centre,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  effect  which  such 
plants  produce  when  set  in  conspicuous  positions  in  our  plant 
houses,  and  accompanied  by  suitable  surroundings.  The  small 
Aloe-like  plant  on  the  left  is  Lomatophyllnm  borbonicum,  still 
a  somewhat  rare  plant  in  gardens.  Though  Cycads  to  some 
extent  resemble  Palms,  Pines,  and  Ferns,  yet  they  possess 
features  which  prevent  them  from  being  mistaken  for  any  of 
these  types  of  vegetation.  Their  head  cpiarters  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Australia  and  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  especially 
along  the  frontiers  of  Kaffirland.  There  arc,  however, 
numerous  outlying  members  of  the  order  scattered  through 
South  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  various  parts  of 
Asia,  Madagascar,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Mexico.  Cycads 
in  some  instances  have  a  grotesque  and  weird  look  about 
them ;  they  have  in  general  a  simple,  erect,  stout  cylindrical 
stem,  bearing  a  large  crown  of  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  very 
coriaceous  in  texture.  They  produce  large  cones,  which 
enclose  the  seeds,  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  set  upon 
separate  plants,  i.e.,  they  are  dicecious.  Prom  this  general 
description  there  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions,  as,  tor  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Boweuia  spectabilis,  a  plant  from  Rockingham 
Bay,  North  Australia,  the  foliage  of  which  is  Ijipinnate,  i.e., 
twice  divided,  and  it  is  the  only  species  with  compound  leaves 
known  to  belong  to  this  family  of  plants.  Some  Cycads  seem, 
when  old,  to  become  branched  ;  of  this  class  several  examples 
exist  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Amsterdam.  Prominent 
among  them  is  a  magnificent  example  of  Bncephalartos 
Caffra,  which  has  a  straight  stout  stem  18  feet  in  height,  at 
which  point  it  divides  into  two  equally  strong  crowns, 
each  bearing  a  head  of  well  developed  leaves ;  in  the 
same  garden  (which  is  wonderfully  rich  in  grand  plants 
of  this  order)  may  also  be  seen  an  example  of  Cycas 
revoluta,  with  a  very  stout  stem,  bearing  five  well  developed 
crowns,  and  I  have  myself  had  a  plant  of  the  same  species 
with  two  crowns.  The  only  other  instance  of  a  Cycad  becommg 
branched  which  has  come  under  my  notice  was  that  of  a  male 
plant  of  Cycas  circinalis,  of  which  the  Amsterdam  garden  pos- 
sesses a  plant  with  three  branches.  It  may  be  added  that  species 
from  the  western  hemisphere  have  stems  that  are  quite  slender. 
Cycads  are  as  a  rule  slow  in  growth ;  and  they  must  be  allowed 
to  grow  when  they  please,  and  when  they  choose  to  lie  dormant 
for  a  season,  which  they  frequently  do,  any  attempt  to  force 
them  into  growtli  by  means  of  bottom  heat  or  other  stimulants 
seldom  has  the  desired  effect,  and  the  large  and  fine  specimens 
which  adorn  many  of  the  conservatories  of  Europe  must  be  of 
very  great  age,  for  from  observations  taken  respecting  the 
pi-ogressof  trunk-making  in  Encephalartos  Cafi'ra,  under  culti- 
vation, it  would  seem  that  nearly  twenty  years  are  required  to 
form  one  foot  of  stem  or  trunk,  whilst  a  plant  of  Macrozamia 
spiralis,  growing  in  a  collection  near  London,  and  which  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  has  as  yet 
but  one  foot  of  stem,  although  the  plant  has  been  in 
cultivation  some  thirty  years  at  least.  This  peculiarly 
slow  growth  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disad- 
vantages ;  for  whilst  those  who  have  large  specimens 
need  have  little  fear  of  tlieii-  outgrowing  even  limited  accom- 
modation, those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  only  small  plants 
will  feel  dissatisfied  Ijecause  they  cannot  be  made  to  tpiickly 
assume  more  noble  proportions.  Owing  to  this  naturally  slow 
growth,  and  the  plants  in  many  places  bemg  subject  to 
destruction  from  bush  fires,  Cycads  are  not  found  in  their 
native  habitats  in  such  profusion  as  are  Tree  Ferns  and  other 
plants  that  grow  up  quickly,  and  that  therefore  soon  repair 
such  damage.  They  arc,  however,  by  no  means  delicate  in 
constitution,  for  the  South  African  and  the  majority  of  the 
Australian  kinds  will  thrive  well  in  the  open  air  during 
summer,  and  if  sufficiently  large,  are  grand  objects  for 
producing  a  sub-tropical  efi:'ect  in  our  flower  gardens.     The 


kinds  about  to  be  enumerated  comprise  the  majority  of  the 
species  in  cultivation.  Recently,  however,  several  new  forms 
have  been  introduced,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  but 
which  will  doubtless  prove  valuable  as  ornaments  to  our  con- 
servatories. 

CYCAS. 

To  this  genus,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  order,  few  species 
belong.  C.  circinalis,  revoluta,  squarrosa,  media,  siamensis, 
inermis,  glauca,  Rimuniana,  and  Rumphii  comprise  all  the 
kinds  witli  which  I  am  ac(|uainted;  the  first  is  common  in 
India  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  furnishes 
a  coarse  kind  of  Sago,  which  is  obtained  both  from  the  pith 
of  the  stem  and  also  from  the  pounded  nuts  ;  the  second 
species  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  also  furnishes  a 
quantity  of  inferior  Sago,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
their  being  erroneously  called  Sago  Palms.  Throughout 
Germany,  but  in  Saxony  especially,  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  always  carried  by  mourners  at  funerals,  and  even  friends 
of  the  dead  who  cannot  attend  the  funeral  are  expected  to 
send  a  leaf  of  this  Cycas  to  lie  upon  the  coffin.  Thus  leaves 
often  fetch  from  one  to  three  shillings  each,  according  to 
size,  and  they  are  consequently  largely  imported  for  that 
purpose. 

ENCEPHALARTOS. 

The  different  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  South 
African,  and  mostly  of  large  growth.  Their  stout  cylindrical 
stems  contain  a  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter,  which  is  eaten 
by  the  Kaffir  tribes,  and  has  thus  led  to  the  plants  being 
called  Kaffir-bread  trees.  They  require  thorough  drainage, 
and  should  be  potted  in  good  rich  sandy  loam.  Nearly  all  the 
species  succeed  well  under  conservatory  treatment  in  this 
country ;  the  principal  kinds  are  E.  Caffra,  Lehmanii,  horridus, 
latifrons,  lanuginosus,  brachyphyllus,  Ghellinckii,  villosus, 
Altensteinii,  Barterii,  M'Kenii,  giganteus,  cycadifolius,  tri- 
dentatus,  and  Natalensis ;  other  names  may  be  found,  but  I 
have  not  seen  the  plants  to  which  they  are  given,  and  indeed, 
some  of  the  above  in  all  probability  are  varieties  only  and  not 
distinct  species. 

DION. 

We  have  but  one  species  of  this  genus  in  cultivation,  viz., 
D.  edulo,  which  is  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth.  The  largest 
stems  of  it  which  have  come  under  my  notice  have  not 
exceeded  2  or  3  feet.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  and  very  rigid  in 
character.  The  seeds  are  large  and  yield  an  abundance  of 
farina,  which  is  used  as  arrowroot.  The  soil  in  which  this 
plant  succeeds  best  is  a  good  rich  loam,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  liberal  quantity  of  sharp  sand,  and  when  the  young 
leaves  are  pushing  up  a  little  warmth  is  of  advantage  ;  but  at 
other  times  it  should  Ije  kept  in  the  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory, like  the  majority  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs ; 
it  requires  little  or  no  water  during  winter.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico. 

.STANGERIA. 

This  genus  would  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  Natal.  When 
specimens  of  its  leaves  were  first  sent  home,  so  thoroughly 
did  they  resemble  a  Fern  in  venation,  that  the  plant  was 
described  under  the  name  of  Lomaria  eriopus.  Further 
discoveries,  however,  dispelled  this  illusion,  for  it  was  found 
to  make  a  stout,  smooth  napiform  trunk,  to  produce  its 
seeds  in  ovoid  cones,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  very  nearly  related  to 
Encephalartos,  although  differing  from  that  genus  in  general 
appearance.  S.  paradoxa  and  S.  schizodon  are  the  only  species 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  of 
recent  introduction,  may  eventually  prove  to  be  a  variety  only 
of  paradoxa.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  pinnas  being  usually 
oblong-lanceolate  and  obtuse,  more  or  less  serrated  at  the 
edges,  and  about  2  or  3  feet  long.  The  treatment  just  given 
for  Dion  edule  suits  the  Stangerias  well. 

CEKATOZAMIA. 

This  is  a  genus  of  Mexican  Cycads.  which  differ  from  true 
Zamias  principally  in  having  two  small  horas  upon  the  scales 
of  the  cones,  whilst  in  Zamias  they  are  quite  smooth.  They 
have  long  handsome  pinnate  leaves,  and  are  fine  ornaments  in 
our  stoves.  They  like  good  drainage,  and  for  soil  good  loam 
.and  sand.     The  kinds  at  present  in  cultivation  are  C.  mexi- 
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cana,  Miqueliaiia,  Kusteriaiia,  and  one  or  two  others  wliioli  I 
have  not  seen. 

ZAMIA. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  handsome  genvfs  are  principally 
natives  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indian  islands ;  they 
consequently  recjuire  a  stove  temperature.  The  principal 
representatives  of  the  genus  at  present  in  cultivation  are  Z. 
furfuracea,  tenuis,  eriolepis,  fusca,  picta,  media,  angustifolia, 
integrifolia,  debilis,  oalocoma,  Lindleyana,  Skinneri,  and 
Sieboldii;  in  their  native  countries  a  very  pure  starch  is 
obtained  from  many  of  these  plants  ;  their  treatment  should  be 
the  same  as  that  for  the  last-named  genus,  except  that  a  little 
vegetable  mould  may  be  added  to  the  compost. 

MACR0ZA3I1A. 

The  species  of  which  this  genus  consists  are,  I  l^elieve.  all 
natives  of  Australia  ;  some  of  them  were  at  one  time  placed  in 
the  genera  Lepidozamia  and  Catikidozamia,  but  all  have  been 
again  Ijrought  back,  I  believe,  to  the  original  genus.  They  arc 
nearly  related  to  Bncephalartos,  but  differ  from  that  genus  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  flowers,  and  a  peculiarity  belonging 
to  them  is  that  the  rachis  in  a  young  state  is  always  twisted.  In 
Australia  the  Macrozamias  genei-ally  grow  in  open  forest-land, 
amongst  various  species  of  Eucalyptus,  Acacia,  and  various 
other  shrubs,  none  of  which,  however,  afford  them  much  shade 
or  shelter.  The  soil  in  such  situations  is  usually  sandy  or 
stonj',  and  by  no  means  rich.  One  species  -which  has  been 
variously  named  Catikidozamia  McLeajd,  Catikidozamia 
Hopei,  Lepidozamia  Peroffskiana,  and  vrhich  attains  a  height  of 
some  60  feet,  is  never  found  in  such  situations,  but  on  the 
contrary  always  affects  very  shadj'  sjiots  about  the  borders  of 
or  in  dense  scrubs,  where  the  atmosphere  is  far  moister  than 
it  is  in  open  situations,  and  where  the  soil  contains  a  considei'- 
able  amount  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter.  The  following 
are  the  species  usually  found  in  European  collections,  viz  : 
M.  Fi'aserii,  spiralis,  Peroffskiana,  excelsa,  elegans,  corallipes, 
tenuifolia,  and  cjdindrica. 

BOWENIA. 

I  have  reserved  this  until  the  last,  because  it  is  the  most 
recent  addition  to  this  order,  and  contains  the  only  known 
species  of  Cycad  that  has  bipinnate  leaves.  As  a  genus  it 
would  appear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Macrozamia,  the  chief 
point  of  distinction  being  its  compound  leaves.  "  I  have,"  says 
a  friend,  "  been  paying  some  attention  to  the  Australian 
Cycads,  and  one  thing  has  struck  me  concerning  Bowenia 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all,  and  that  is,  that 
it  does  not  associate  with  the  other  Cycads,  but  is  invariably 
found  in  very  shady  spots  about  the  borders  of  dense  woods, 
always  growing  in  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  from  the  positions 
in  which  I  have  found  it,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  although  an 
Australian  plant,  that  in  England  it  will  always  require  to  be 
grown  in  a  warm  house  with  a  moist  atmosphere,"  a  remark 
which  has  been  fully  verified  by  practice.  B.  spectabilis,  the 
only  species  known  at  present,  was  discovered  Ijy  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham,  some  fifty  years  ago,  but  mere  scraps  of  speci- 
mens of  it  only  were  brought  home.  The  honour  of  intro- 
ducing the  plant  into  this  country  in  a  living  state  belongs  to 
!Mr.  Walter  Hill,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Brisbane, 
who,  together  with  Dr.  Miiller,  of  Melbourne,  has  done  much 
for  the  old  country  in  sending  us  quantities  of  these  extremely 
interesting  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  G. 


THE  PAMPAS  GRASS  AS  GAME  COVEET. 

Those  who  have  travelled  through  North  Wales  ou  foot,  and 
have  passed  from  Conway  by  the  Great  Baugor  Road,  may  have 
noticed  at  the  foot  of  the  Phenmaen  Bach  mountain,  near  the 
entrance  lodge  of  Mr.  Darbyshire,  at  Pendyffryn,  a  gronp  of 
several  hundred  plants  of  this  graceful  Grass,  covering  a  large 
island,  and  affording  fine  covert  for  waterfowl.  The  last  time 
I  saw  it  there  were  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  nodding 
plumes  shimmering  in  the  autumn  sunlight,  and  producing  a 
delightful  picture.  Scattered  through  the  grounds  of  Pendyffryn, 
growing  frequently  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountain,  are  many  groups 
of  the  Pampas,  under  which,  in  that  dripping  climate,  we  are  told  game 
of  all  kinds  delight  to  shelter.  This  place  being  bounded  on  the 
north  side  by  the  sea  shore,  and  the  group  first  alluded  to  being 
planted  within  a  stone's  throw  of  high  tide,  it  is  of  course  warmer 


than  more  inland  situations  would  be,  and  hence  in  some  mcaaure  the 
success.  But  still  we  are  sure  there  are  thousands  of  snug  corners 
in  the  game  coverts  of  the  country  where  the  Pampas  Grass  might 
bo  planted  with  advantage.  The  land  at  Pendyffryn  is  of  the 
poorest  description — little  more  than  sea  sand — and,  though  tho 
plants  grow  slowly,  they  may  bo  more  hardy  in  consequence.  At  any 
rate,  no  one  need  hesitate  to  plant  tho  Pauipas  Grass  in  the  poorest 
Boil,  if  they  take  tho  precaution  to  give  it  a  peck  or  so  of  good  soil  to 
start  in ;  for,  once  established,  true  to  its  native  habitat,  it  can 
neither  be  swamped  nor  scorched  to  death.  The  only  thing  it  suffers 
from  this  cold  climate  is  water  at  the  heart  ;  for  it  is  only  when 
water  accumulates  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  and  then  gets  frozen  that 
it  sustains  any  material  injury.  In  the  northern  and  midland  counties, 
the  remedy  for  this  is  to  gather  and  tie  the  leaves  together  when 
frost  sets  in,  and  then  to  cover  with  a  hood  of  straw,  so  as  to  throw 
off  the  vvater.  Thus  protected,  the  Pampas  Grass  stood  the  severe 
frost  of  1860,  with  the  thermometer  6'  below  zero,  in  an  e.vposed 
situation,  almost  without  injury.  In  the  southern  or  south-western 
counties  the  power  of  the  plant  to  resist  frost  scarcely  demands 
consideration.  I  therefore  recommend  it  for  covert  purposes ;  and 
those  who  use  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  disappointed.  W.  P.  A. 


PEAT. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  superior  plant-growing, 
especially  if  they  have  lived  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  know  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  procure  good 
soils,  especially  good  peat,  which  appears  to  be  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  from  these  two  counties  the 
majority  of  plant-growers  are  supplied.  I  have  seen  Wimbledon 
peat  shipped  at  Putney  foi  Worcestershire  and  for  other  parts  of 
England,  and  I  have  also  seen  it  sent  out  by  the  ship. load  to 
Florence;  for  Orchid  growing,  too,  it  is  sent  to  France,  Russia, 
and  Germany.  In  years  gone  by.  Orchid  peat,  a  tough,  fibrous 
kind,  used  to  be  procured  from  Devonshire,  but  Wimbledon  has 
generally  been  the  stronghold  for  peat  for  plant-growers.  For 
Heath  cultivation,  when  ripened  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  it 
was  exceedingly  suitable.  Plants  did  not  grow  rapidly  in  it,  but 
the  growth  was  steady  and  healthfid,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds 
lived  and  prospered  longer  in  that  peat  than  in  any  other.  In 
softer  kinds  of  peat  the)'  would  grow  for  a  time  more  rapidly,  bnt, 
when  tested  on  the  score  of  endurance,  they  succumbed  sooner  than 
others  more  slowly  grown.  From  Wanstead  a  useful  peat  used  to 
be  obtained.  It  was  a  dark,  harsh,  uninviting  substance  to  look  at, 
but  when  it  had  been  aerated  for  a  season  many  hard  wooded-plants 
did  exceedingly  well  in  it.  Its  qualities  were  probably  mainly 
mechanical,  its  hard  nature  when  mixed  in  small  pieces  with  softer 
peat  having  the  property  of  keeping  the  whole  porous  for  a  longer 
time  than  a  softer  and  more  quickly  decomposing  soil  could  have 
done.  I  once  saw  some  good  peat  which  had  been  obtained  from 
near  Redditch,  but  it  is  not  easily  procured ;  and  a  fine  fibrous 
peat  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Derbyshire  Moors.  Wrotham 
Heath,  near  Maidstoiie,  likewise  furnishes  excellent  material  for  the 
growth  of  Heaths  and  the  finer  hard- wooded  plants.  It  is  sent  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  casks,  after  being  freed  from  all 
extraneous  matter.  A. 


Value  of  Leaves. — Some  gardeners  lay  much  stress  on  the  value  of  tree  leaves 
as  a  fertilizer.  Dr.  Nichols  of  the  "Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry"  says,  that 
such  manure  has  only  one-sixteenth  the  value  of  good  stable  dung. 

Peat. — Seeing  several  iuquiries  in  The  Garden  and  other  journals  as  to 
where  the  best  peat  can  be  obtained,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  get 
the  whole  of  my  supplies  of  that  soil  from  Mr.  Epps.of  Lewisham.  The  fine 
Ferns,  Orchids,  Palms,  &c.,at  Sundridge  Park  have  been  planted  in  it,  and 
prove  bytheirlaxuriant  growth  that  it  suits  them  perfectly. — John  Wills, 
Oimlow  Crencenft  Ondoic  SQiiare. 


THE  VOICE  OF  SPEING. 

Then  that  Thorn — too  fond  for  waitings 

Leaf  with  blossom  antedating — 

All  his  naked  ebon  branches 

With  sweet  snows  abundant  blanches. 

These,  therefore,  the  breezy  showers 

Sweep  like  far-seen  avalanches. 

Sudden  from  our  Island  Bowers, 

Nor  let  their  silver  magic  stay 

To  match  the  blossomed  Hawthorn-spray. 

Next  in  fragrant  order  meet. 

To  the  season's  summons  sweet, 

Violet,  Primrose,  Daffodilly, 

Cowslip,  Harebell,  white  Wood-Lily, 

All  around  by  hank  and  field, 

Sweeping  common,  dell  concealed. 

Their  soft  charms  to  Zephyr  yield. 
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GARDEN     STRUCTURES. 

A  NEW  "WALL  COPING. 
For  the  drawings  and  the  following  description  ot  this  mode 
of  protecting  a  wall  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Cox,  of 
Ravensbourne  Lodge,  Catford  Bridge,  who  has  invented  it 
and  proved  its  merits,  and  who  is  also  the  inventor  of  the 
Sidney  seed  sower. 

The  screen  is  formed  of  two  or  three  half-inch  boards  12  feet 
long  screwed  on  to  two  pieces  of  bar  iron  as  a  bracket.  One 
end  of  the  bar  goes  over  the  top  of  the  wall  witli  the  end 
turned  down  about  6  inches  to  hold  it  at  the  back ;  then  from 
the  edge  of  the  bricks  the  iron  must  be  long  enough  to  take 
two  or  three  boards  as  required,  with  two  screws  to  each 
board ;  the  iron  is  then  bent  down  and  liack  for  the  end  to 
rest  against  the  wall  and  form  the  bracket.  To  make  the 
screens,  place  the  two  or  three  boards  on  the  ground  close 
together,  then  screw  on  the  irons  3  feet  from  each  end,  taking 
care  that  the  irons  stand  out  far  enough  to  take  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  from  the  edge  of  the  first  board.  The  screen  is 
now  made,  wanting  only  th6  cords  to  tie  it  down  to  prevent 
its  being  lifted  by  the  wind.  An  iron  eye  is  used,  which  is 
screwed  in  near  each  iron,  and  the  cord  is  fastened  to  a  staple 
in  the  wall.  Should  there  be  a  coping  to  the  wall  the  black- 
smith can  fit  one  iron  and  make  the  others  like  it.  If  preferred, 
the  end  of  the  iron  with  a  hole  in  it  can  be  secured  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  with  an  u-on  pin,  to  be  left  for  future  years  when 


View  and  detaiU  of  Mr.  Cox's  Wall-Coping  and  its  support*. 

the  screen  is  removed.  The  brackets  should  be  made  of 
f-inch  bar  iron  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  screws 
of  large  size  for  the  thin  wood.  The  irons  for  the  douljle 
screen  can  be  made  in  one  piece,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  These  screens  are  quickly  put  nji  and  as 
quickly  removed,  are  of  little  cost,  and  will  last  for 
many  years,  and  one  great  convenience  is  that  when 
not  in  use  they  pack  closely  one  inside  the  other;  any 
blacksmith  can  make  the  irons  and  gardeners  can  put  them 
together.  Mr.  Cox's  are  up  for  the  third  season,  and  have 
not  required  any  alterations.  The  village  blacksmith  made 
the  irons  and  Mr.  Cox  made  the  screens. 


Garden  Wheelbarrows.— I  should  feel  obliged  if  some  of 
your  contributors  would  be  good  enough  to  insert  in  the  next 
number  of  The  Garden  a  sketch  of  the  best  style  of  common 
wooden  garden  wheelbarrow,  ordinary  size,  giving  the  dimensions 
of  the  various  parts,  and  any  other  necessary  particulars,  as 
those  made  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  so  clumsy  and  heavy 
as  to  be  comparatively  worthless. — J.iUES  A.  Mathbe,  Spencersij(Je, 
Hamilton,  N.I3. 


A  MAN  who  has  travelled  through  New  Jersey  says   that  he  saw 
some  land  so  poor  that  yon  couldn't  even  raise  a  disturbance  on  it. 


ANCIENT   EMPLOYMENT   OP  FLOWERS. 

Ix  the  classical  authors  there  is  no  mention  either  of  nursery 
gardens  or  of  florists,  nor  is  an  allusion  ever  met  with  to  a  posy 
or  a  nosegay.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  latter  is  in  the 
secondary ,"but  rare,  use  of  the  word,  "  fasciculus  ;"  while  the 
nearest  to  the  name  of  florist— understanding,  by  his  gentle 
craft,  the  production  and  preparation  of  flowers  for  decorative 
purposes — is  found  in  that  of  "Chaplet-maker,"  the  special  and 
most  celebrated  employment  of  flowers  with  the  ancients  being 
for  crowns  and  garlands,  the  manufacture  of  which  assimilated, 
in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  elegant  arts  practised  by  our 
modern  bonquetistes.  The  practice  of  wearing  chaplets  wrought 
of  flowers  appears  to  date  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  the 
particular  occasions  upon  which  these  beautiful  ornaments 
were  resorted  to  being  those  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  There 
is  plenty  of  illustration  of  it  in  the  monuments  of  primasval 
Egypt ;  and,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Egypt 
itself  derived  some  of  its  most  celebrated  usages  from  tho 
East,  in  a  day  still  earlier,  the  probability  is  that  the  chaplet 
is  almost  coeval  with  the  history  of  civilisation,  which  began 
where  the  sun  rises — in  the  distant  oi'ient.  In  ancient  Egypt 
the  favourite  flower  was  the  Lotus,  or  "Rose  of  *.  he  Nile" — the 
Nymphffia  Lotus  of  modern  Ijotany ;  though  probably  not  that 
species  alone,  since,  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  paintings,  the 
flower  is  coloured  blue.  With  the  Egyptians,  at  the  time 
when  Thebes  was  the  proud  and  magnificent  "  hundred-gated  " 
city  that  Homer  describes — say  ten  to  twenty  centuries  B.C. — as 
soon  as  a  guest  arrived  at  the  residence  of  any  person  of  dis- 
tinction, he  was  presented  with  a  coronet  formed  exclusively 
of  this  exquisite  flower,  one  of  the  blooms  being  so  placed  as 
to  hang  forward  over  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  The  same 
flower  was  employed  in  the  religious  services  of  the  country, 
the  chaplet  form  being  most  usual,  as  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  insignia  of  Isis— that  famous  goddess  whose  very  name  is 
a  romance,  and  in  reference  to  whose  bounty  to  mankind  the 
flowers  were  interwoven  with  ears  of  corn.  Many  other 
flowers  seem  to  have  received  much  notice  with  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  have  been  employed  with  taste  whenever  ornament  was 
needed,  as  declared  by  the  drawings  and  the  painted  linen 
found  in  the  sepulchres  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  figures 
are  so  conventionalised  as  to  forbid  identification — a  circum- 
stance not  surprising,  when  every  succeeding  age  has  at  times 
departed  from  nature  no  less  widely  :  witness  the  "  patterns  " 
even  of  to-day. 

From  Egypt  the  love  of  garlands  passed  into  Greece,  in  the 
principal  cities  of  which  country,  or  at  all  events  in  Athens, 
during  the  pride  of  its  intellectual  and  social  eminence,  the 
manufacture  of  chaplets  was  a  fixed  occupation.  Whatever 
encouragement  may  have  been  given  to  other  kinds  of  handi- 
craft, this  one,  with  the  educated  Greeks  and  all  who  possessed 
a  lively  sense  of  beauty,  was  deservedly  and  universally  in 
favour.  In  Athens,  we  are  told  by  Aristophanes,  there  was 
an  established  flower-market,  where  the  vendors  quickly 
disposed  of  what  supplies  they  brought  from  their  gardens.* 
In  the  same  author  we  read  also  of  the  "  Myrtle  wreath  market," 
whei-e  one  of  his  characters,  a  woman,  is  represented  as  main- 
taining herself  by  plaiting  chaplets  of  this  renowned  and 
delightful  shrub.f  This  would  be  B.C.  430.  Theophrastus, 
also,  B.C.  3.50,  distinctly  intimates  that  Roses,  Gilliflowers', 
Violets,  the  Narcissus,  and  the  Iris — whatever  these  names 
may  signify  —  were  cultivated  extensivelj^  for  sale.  In  the 
social  customs  of  the  people,  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that 
flowers  were  used  with  freedom.  Brides,  at  all  events,  were 
crowned  with  flowers,  but  it  was  essential  that  they  should  be 
gathered  by  the  bride  herself,  to  jjurchase  the  Ijridal  wreath 
being  regarded  as  an  ill  omen.  What  would  our  brides  of 
to-day,  in  England,  think  of  their  future,  did  a  similar  forecast 
attach  to  the  dainty  bouquets  wrought  so  skilfullj'  for  their 
sovereign  use  ?  Specially  employed  for  the  chaplet  worn  by 
the  bride  was  the  shrub  just  named,  the  common  broad-leaved 
Myrtle,  which  accounts,  perhaps,  for  a  separate  market  for 
Myrtle  wreaths  of  different  destiny,  the  fragrant  evergreen 
in  the  abundance  of  its  white  bloom,  with  faintest  shade  of 
blush,  being  the  emblem  of  love  and  chastity,  and  already 
consecrated    to    Aphrodite,    representative    herself,    in    the 
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beginning,    of   the  purest   conception    of   the    world's    first 
principle. 

ClIAl'LETS    AS    EMBLEMS    OP   VICTORY. 

Chaplets  were  worn  also  by  warriors  and  heroes,  especially 
upon  occasions  of  military  display  ;  these,  however,  would  seem 
to  Jiave  been  composed  not  so  much  of  flowers  as  of  twi<Ts  of 
green  leaves.  Specially  entitled  to  such  chaplets,  and  wearin" 
them  as  badges  of  their  well-won  honours,  were  the  victors 
111  tlie  public  games— those  noble  and  e.xhilar-ating  contests 
which  constituted  so  fine  a  feature  of  the  old  Greek  life 
Kepresented  in  the  athletic  sports  and  gymnastic  festivals  of 
the  present  age— so  energetically  does  old  England,  out  of 
iier  inmost  and  spontaneous  nature,  preserve  in  the  world 
all  that  was  Ijest  and  most  glorious  in  the  idea  of  ancient 
Lrreece— the  public  games  of  that  renowned  country  had  a 
hold  even  more  powerful  upon  the  zest  of  its  manhood,  in  the 
lact  ot  the  tame  acquired  at  them  taking  precedence  of  all 
other  that  could  be  achieved,  and  being  acknowledged  by  the 
girt  ot  immense  privileges.  At  the  chief  of  these  ancient 
games  the  successful  competitors,  those,  at  all  events,  who 
finished  with  edaf,  were  accounted  the  happiest  of  mortals  • 
the  games  themselves,  in  their  origin,  and  during  their  best 
clays,  were  connected  with  the  national  religion,  and  even 
when  tarnished,  they  still  retained  their  i)rimitive  epithet 
ot  ■  sacred.  '  The  four  principal  institutions  which  went  by 
the  name  of  the  games  were  the  Olympic,  the  Isthmian,  the 
I'ythiaii  and  the  demean;  the  first  so  called  from  the  place 
where  they  were  celebrated— Olvmpia.  in  Elis.a  state  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  territory  now  known  as 
the  Morea  ;  and  the  second  from  that  famous  neck  ot  land,  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  were  held  every  three  years 
the  Olympic  extending  the  interval  to  five.  Wherever  held,  and 
under  whatever  name,  the  contests  were  threefold— gymnastic, 
equestrian,  and  musical,  and,  in  every  case,  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  vigorous  character,  the  Isthmian  superadding 
poetical  contests,  in  which  a  share  was  allowed  to  women— S 
precedent  that  a  certain  university  might  do  well  to  call  to 
mmd.  The  feature  interesting  at  the  jiresent  moment  consists, 
tiowever  in  the  immediate  reward  of  victory  having  been  one 
ot  these  identical  leaf-chaplets ;  and  nothing  can  more  strikino-ly 
demonstrate  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  fame  that  was  the  real 
object  of  the  contests,  the  desire  of  triumidi  that  animated 
the  trrecian  youth,  than  the  simplicity  of  the  material  they 
were  wrought  of.  At  the  greatest  and  most  popular  of  the 
games,  the  Olympic,  the  prize  consisted  of  no  more  than  a 
chaplet  of  "  Cotinus  "  or  "  wild  Olive,"  along  with  which  was 
presented  a  "Palm-branch,"  every  successful  competitor 
receiving  one  of  the  same  kind  ;  while  at  the  Isthmian,  the 
crown  was  composed  simply  of  Pine  (exchanged  at  one  period 
tor  ivy)  ;^  at  the  Pythian,  of  Sweet  Bay,  in  ancient  times  called 
]"  t  ^  ^"^^  ''^'  *^'^  Nemean,  originally  of  Olive,  but  after- 
wards  ot  Parsley.  Concerning  some  of  the  materials  employed 
there  are  discrepancies  in  the  allusions  of  ancient  authors, 
the  tact,  however,  remains— that  all  were  of  the  utmost 
simplicity.  At  the  Pythian  games,  for  instance.  Apples  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  are  said  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
reward,  while  at  their  first  institution,  or  before  the  time  of 
the  beautiful  but  hapless  Daphne,  who  was  transformed  into 
the  hi;st  of  the  Bay  trees,  Ovid  says  the  chaplet  was  wrought 
of  the  Esculus.  (Met.  I.  450, 451).  Pindar,  whose  magnificent 
odes  have  reference  wholly  to  these  four  great  sets  of  o-ames 
and  are  named  after  them,  frequently  refers  to  the  "  Parsley 
crown,  m  language  exquisitely  poetic,  but  still  with  a 
strangeness  of  sound  that  makes  one  look  back  to  see  if  the 
word  has  been  really  read  aright.  The  use  of  this  plant,  like 
that  ot  the  others,  had  some  kind  of  mythic  origin.  In  every 
case  the  victor  received  also  a  "  Palm-branch,"  while  the 
scene  rang  with  the  jubilant  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

DEniCATION    OF    PLANTS    TO   THE    DEITIES. 

Traceable  as  are  the  games  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian 
civilisation  and  rehgion,  the  consecrated  plants  and  shrubs 
being  never  lost  sight  of,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  these 
Identical  shrubs  and  plants  originally  devoted  to  the  deities 
themselves.  The  Pine  was  sacred  to  Pan ;  the  Myrtle,  as  we 
have  said,  to  Aphrodite ;  the  Olive  to  Athene,  and  the  Sweet 
Bay  or  Laurel,  to  Apollo.  Many  another  beautiful  association 
ot  the  same  kind  is  met  with  while  perusing  the  ancient  poets. 


as  when  Ceres  wears  her  chaplet  of  Corn  and  scarlet  Poppies; 
and  Euterpe,  the  celestial  virgin  who  presided  over  music,  one 
of  Jove's  "nine  blue-eyed  flower-producing  daughters,"  her 
crown  or  wreath  of  Roses;  "  Roses"  with  the  ancients  including, 
however,  many  other  things  that  are  sweet  and  deep-hued. 
When  the  "  prima  c  onna"  of  to-day  steps  forth  in  her  crown  of 
flowers,  and  is  greeted  with  a  shower  of  bouquets,  she  little 
thinks  perhaps  that  flowers  and  music  have  been  man-ied  ever 
since  the  beginning.  Upon  occasions  of  sacrifice  and  worship, 
the  altars  and  temples  were  adorned  with  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  specially  dedicated  to  the  god  or  rjciilas  lor!;  and  in 
regard  to  this  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  the  plants 
so  employed  were  almost  exclusively  Evergreens.  Very  rarely, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hercules  and  the  White  Poplar,  a  deciduous 
one  IS  the  kind  selected.  In  this  ancient  dedication  to  the 
divinities  of  a  plant  green  all  the  year  round,  there  is  more,  too, 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  Good  taste  would  almost  in- 
stinctively select  such  plants,  but  the  substantial  reason 
appears  to  lie  in  their  symbolic  character— the  interior  or 
poetic  quality  which  in  the  days  of  the  myths,  and  the  fables, 
and 

The  dead  but  sceptred  monavclis  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns, 

—was  a  delight  so  intense  to  accomplished  thought  and  reverent 
feeling,  and  which,  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  evergreens, 
IS  so  conspicuously  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  upon  man  by  his  Father  in  heaven 
are  again  and  again  denoted  by  trees  of  this  description- 
evergreens,  and  evergreens  only  ;  the  Cedar,  for  instance,  the 
Fir,  the  Myrtle,  and  the  Box.  The  idea  there  intended  to  be 
convej-ed  by  the  citation  of  evergreens  is  obviously  that  of 
liermancnce  in  the  gifts  that  are  symbolised;  and  upon  the 
Grecian  side  of  theblue  Levantine  water,  amongthe  worshippers 
of  those 

Eldest  gods, 

Who  in  no  statues  of  exactest  form 

Were  palpable, 

no  doubt  there  was  a  deep  sentiment  that  so  long  as  man  was 
pious  and  just,  so  long  might  he  rely  upon  divine  succour  and 
the  unfailing  largess  of  wealth  and  protection  which  he  sought 
to  win  by  means  of  votive  offerings  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Leo  Grindon. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Flowers  in  Cemeteries.— A  cemetery  is  most  certainly 
the  right  place  for  a  profusion  of  flowers.  Of  all  out-door  monu- 
mental decoration  these  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate. 
Those  who  have  money  to  spend  upon  the  last  habitation  ot  their 
friends  and  relations,  and  who  piously  desire  to  show  their  love  and 
sorrow  by  some  sort  of  outward  sign,  will  act  more  wisely  in  paying 
some  annual  fee  to  the  cemetery  gardener  to  keep  churchvard  flower, 
beds  trim  and  pretty,  than  in  laying  out  a  vast  amount  of  money 
among  stonemasons,  resulting  in  ill-executed  angels,  or  trophies  of 
cannoii-lialls  and  swords  and  cocked-hats,  and  other  such  insignia, 
hinting  at  the  professional  career  of  the  deceased.  The  sums  of 
money  spent  on  these  great  ponderous  symbolical  monuments  are 
often  very  large.  But  who  that  has  groaned  in  presence  of  some 
hideous  specimens  of  sepulchral  bad  taste,  some  terrible  combination 
of  cherubs  and  skeletons,  of  scythes  and  hour-glasses,  of  broken 
columns  and  ponderous  marble  clouds,  and  who  has  felt  the  beauty 
of  one  of  these  flower-begirt  graves,  will  not  testify  to  the  superiority 
of  the  gardener's  work  over  that  of  the  stonemason  ?  There  is,  too, 
a  symbolism  in  the  introduction  of  flowers  here  which  makes  them 
specially  fit.  These  plants  have  come  up  from  a  root  which  itself  was 
Ijuried  in  the  earth  in  order  that  the  flower  which  we  admire  might 
bloom.  They  were  put  into  the  ground  in  the  form  of  seed  or  bulb  with 
no  beauty  about  them  to  win  our  admiration,  but  they  come  up  in  due 
time  arrayed  in  such  splendour  of  decoration  as  cannot  fail  to  fill  ns 
with  admiration  first,  and  then,  as  we  think  longer,  with  hope.  They 
are  grasses  of  the  field  whose  perishable  nature  has  been  made  before 
now  to  typify  the  insecurity  of  human  life.  Moreover,  they  suggest,  at 
least,  a  certain  continued  supervision,  a  daily  tending  and  care,  which 
favour  the  idea  that  those  to  whose  memory  they  are  sacred  are  still 
held  in  recollection  by  their  friends. — All  the   Year  Round. 

Garden  Statuary. — A  raw  Jonathan,  who  had  been  gazing  at 
a  garden  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  in  which  were  several  marble 
or  plaster  statues,  e^:claimed,  "  Just  see  what  a  waste  !  Here  is  no 
less  than  six  scai-ecrows  in  this  little  ten-foot  patch,  and  any  one  of 
'em  would  keep  the  crows  from  a  five-acre  field." 
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GARDEN    DESIGN. 

A  SMALL  ROSE  GARDEN. 

The  annexed  illustration  is  a  representation  of  an  instructive 
little  Rosery  designed  for  a  villa  garden.  Though  small, 
there  is,  however,  plenty  of  variety  in  it,  and  there  is,  too,  no 
want  of  room  for  comfortable  inspection  of.  the  beds  or  for 
passing  a  friend  on  the  walks,  which  are  of  Grass.  The  beds  are 
designed  so  as  to  leave  large  spaces  of  Grass  at  their  extremities, 
so  that  there  may  be  ample  accommodaiion  for  visitors  without 
crowding  ;  and  these  little  patches  of  lawn  set  oil  the  opposite 
beds  to  advantage,  while  from  both  lawn  and  walk.s  are  nice 
views  of  the  surroundings.  These  are  indicated  by  arrows, 
which  show  how  a  pretty  nook  or  peep  is  obtained  both  by 
looking  into  and  out  of   the  Rosery.      Of   course,  in  every 


best  resvilts  ;  but  not  too  thickly,  for,  though  it  delights  in  a 
Rose  soil,  it  is  apt  to  exhaust  it  too  much.  On  the  left  of  the 
plan  larger  spaces  have  been  left  than  on  the  right,  so  as  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  a  show  of  fine-foliaged  plants 
together  with  innumerable  little  gems  in  the  foreground.  In 
planting  such  a  garden  as  this,  avoid  narrow  slips  of  border, 
and  odds  and  ends  of  beds  not  bigger  than  tea-trays  ;  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  full  and  open  design.  The  two  projecting 
masses  serve  to  cut  off  the  garden  from  too  full  exposure  to  the 
lawn,  and  in  one  of  these,  also,  Roses  are  planted.  The  views 
from  this  little  Rosery  to  the  lawn  are  very  picturesque,  though 
the  place  is  small,  level,  and  formal  in  the  outline  of  the 
ground.  Some  line  Cedars  and  other  trees,  and  an  open 
lawn,  however,  make  u])  for  deficiencies.  The  plan,  it  will 
be  observed,  has  the  additional  advantage  of  a  bird's-eye 
view.     So  that  not  only  is  it  accurate  as  a  plan,  but  as  the 


Plan  of  a  Small  Rose  Garden, 


instance  the  form  of  such  a  Rosery  may  be  varied ;  its  level 
may  rise  or  fall,  the  entrances  and  exits  may  be  anywhere, 
upon  the  principle  of  providing  Grass  walks  and  interspaces. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a  Grass  walk  is  its  saving  of 
room,  and  there  is  no  edging  to  obstruct  wheeling  or  other  opera- 
tions. The  plants  are  on  their  own  roots,  a  system  of  culture 
which  possesses  several  advantages  ;  one  may,  for  instance,  peg 
them  down  on  the  bed  or  let  them  grow  up  naturally  ;  or,  in 
short,  the  treatment  maybe  annually  varied  according  to  taste. 
Another  point  worthy  of  observing  in  the  annexed  plan  is  the 
mixing  of  Roses  with  plants  of  other  descriptions,  such  as 
Roses  with  ornamental  Grasses,  Roses  with  Gladioli,  Roses 
with  Lilies,  and  Roses  with  choice  annuals.  Than  such 
combinations  as  these  nothing  could  be  more  delightful. 
Mignonette  may  be  sown  broadcast  through  Roseries  with  the 


plants  are  depicted  in  it  on  a  small  scale,  the  type  of  vegeta- 
tion in  each  part  may  be  recognised.  Then,  again,  the  names 
and  not  references  are  given,  so  that  the  plan  is  easily  under- 
stood in  all  Its  parts.  This  is  the  second  example  we  have 
given  of  a  new  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  greatly  improved  style  of 
garden  plans.  It  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  much  improvement  in 
garden  design,  as  we  hope  by  its  aid  to  give  plans  of  all  the 
best  designed  gardens  in  this  or  other  countries. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  plan  of  planting  other 
choice  subjects  in  the  usually  half-bare  beds,  as  shown 
above,  were  generally  adopted,  as  by  its  means  many  other 
beauties  may  be  added  to  the  Rosery.  The  culture  of  Gladioli 
or  choice  Lilies  and  the  like  here  and  there  in  the  mere  open 
spaces  between  the  Roses  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
production  of  the  finest  Roses  in  any  appreciable  degree. 
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T  H  E    H  OUSE  HOLD. 

HOW  TO  COOK  POTATOES. 
There  is  probably  no  daily  food  which  is  capable  of  yielding  us  sncli 
a  Tariety  of  healthful  and  tasteful  dishes  as  the  Potato  ;  and  yet 
many  respectable  families  seem  to  have  but  one  mode  through  the 
entire  year,  and  that  with  as  little  care  as  possible — namely,  boiling. 
Some  might  bo  interested  to  notice  a  few  of  the  pretty  ways  in  which 
I  have  seen  them  jirepared  in  a  pleasant  rural  homo,  where  the 
mistress  does  not  think  it  beneath  her  to  give  some  time  and  thought 
to  the  planning  of  nutritions  and  even  fanciful  dishes.  Do  you  s.ay 
"  A  Potato  is  only  a  Potato  when  you  have  done  and  said  all  ?"  Ah  ! 
my  dear  Mrs.  B.,  I  agree  with  you  exactly — a  Potato  is  only  a  Potato  : 
bat  so  long  as  they  are  made  a  standard  dish  on  almost  every  table, 
is  it  not  better  to  give  the  preparation  of  them  a  little  study  and 
cai-e,  rather  than  to  bring  them  into  dinner  cold,  wet,  and  indigestible  ? 
So,  while  our  husbands  and  brothers  are  pondering  over  the  kind 
best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil,  lot  us  give  a  few  minutes  to  the 
nice  preparation  of  the  fine  crop  they  will  put  into  our  cellars  by. 
and-bye.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  from  the  bin  all  alike  in 
size,  being  sure  to  allow  them  just  sufficient  time  to  become  nicely 
crisp  and  brown  at  the  hour  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  is  ready. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  open  oven  one  moment  after 
"  done,"  there  to  shrink,  as  if  protesting  against  delay  ;  neither  to 
be  sent  to  the  table  to  wait  five  or  ten  minutes  the  movements  of 
some  tardy  husband  and  children.  Mashed  Potatoes,  that  are  nicely 
pared,  boiled  aud  dried,  seasoned  richly  with  salt,  cream,  or  milk 
and  butter,  are  always  good,  always  nice,  if  smoothed  down  into  the 
dish  with  care,  and  prettily  spotted  with  pepper.  The  mashed 
Potatoes,  left  from  dinner,  make  a  fancy  dish  for  breakfast,  by  mak- 
ing into  little  cakes  or  patties,  with  the  hand,  and  frying  brown  in 
dripping  or  butter.  The  butter  should  be  hot  when  the  cakes  are  put 
in.  The  boiled  Potatoes,  left  from  yesterday's  dinner,  are  very  good 
chopped  fine  and  warmed  for  breakfast  in  good  milk  aud  butter  with 
salt  and  pepper.  When  you  are  boiling  your  tea-kettle  to-night,  you 
can  boil  half-a-dozen  good  sized  Potatoes,  and,  when  cold,  slice  them 
the  lone  way,  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  iu  thickuess. 
In  the  morning  lay  them  one  by  one  on  the  griddle,  to  slowly  toast 
or  brown  in  good  butter  or  fat,  salting  them  carefully  and  evenly, 
after  placing  them  in  a  covered  dish.  Gentlemen  always  like  these 
with  their  coffee ;  and  these,  or  the  Potato  balls,  are  an  addition  to 
the  tea-table  when  gentlemen  are  present.  Still  another  way  to  fry 
is  to  pare  the  Potato  round  and  round,  like  an  Apple,  until  all  is  used, 
cooking  slowly  and  evenly  in  a  covered  "spider,"  until  brown.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  Potatoes  are  poor,  difficulty  ia  experienced  iu 
prepa.ring  them  to  relish — pare  and  cut  them  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, putting  to  boil  in  salted  water  until  tender  ;  then  pour  oS  the 
water  and  put  on  cream,  or  good  milk,  seasoning  and  thickening 
carefully  with  only  a  little  flour.  For  those  who  have  no  milk, 
fresh  boiling  water  can  be  used  with  nearly  as  good  results.  But  I 
am  outstretching  my  limits.  For,  a  little  aside,  nearly  all  good 
housekeepers  know  the  value  of  Potatoes  in  yeast,  and  that  grated 
they  make  an  excellent  pudding  with  the  usual  additions.  After  all, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  form  which  is  used,  both  for  excellence  and 
health,  equal  to  the  good  old-fashioned  roasted  Potato. — Cultivafor. 


Cabbage  Soup. — Cabbage  soup  is  very  popular  in  France,  and 
is  made  with  the  bouiUon  of  the  pot  au  feu,  as  follows  :  "  Take  a 
large  stewpan  and  line  it  with  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  smoked 
ham.  Cut  a  Cabbage  into  four  pieces,  to  extract  the  stump  and  the 
animals  who  perchance  have  introduced  themselves  to  the  interior,  as 
their  flesh  is  not  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  your  soup.  Now  tie 
the  Cabbage  together,  place  it  daiutily  in  the  stewpan  lined  and 
quilted  with  ham,  and  fill  np  the  same  to  the  height  of  the  Cabbage 
with  good  houillon.  As  ham  is  now  the  only  meat  in  contact  with 
the  soup,  boil  up  briskly.  In  ten  minutes  the  stewpan  will  be  dry, 
the  Cabbage  will  have  drunk  up  all  the  soup,  and  be  one-third  bigger 
than  it  was.  Then  fill  the  stewpan  for  the  second  time  with 
ootiillon,  which  will  this  time  only  diminish  by  one-half.  Fill  up  for 
the  third  time,  and  cook  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Serve  the  Cabbage 
with  the  ham  on  a  dish,  and  into  a  tureen  pour  the  soup  in  which  the 
nam  and  Cabbage  have  been  cooked,  mixed  with  some  of  your  primi. 
tive  bouiUon." 


Removing  Fruit  Stains. — Wash  thoroughly  in  soap  and  water,  then  hold 
tr.o  stained  spot  over  the  smoke  of  lucifer  matches.  The  sulphurous  acid  gas 
30  suft'ocating  to  the  lungs,  will  bleach  out  the  stain. 

Kaisins  from  Australia. — We  have  just  seen,  saya  the  Qrocur,  a  case  of 
Raisins  sent  over  here  as  a  eample  of  what  can  be  grown  and  cured  by  the 
Australian  colonists.  This  small  consignment,  the  first  of  its  kind  that  ever 
reached  England,  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  Adelaide.  The  fruit  is  of  fair 
quality  on  stalk,  though  dark  aud  rather  small.  It  has  a  deal  of  bloom  on  it, 
not  unlike  that  on  Muscatels. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

ON  PLANTING  VINES. 
To  those  who  are  about  to  plant  Vines,  and  do  not  happen  to  ])Ossess 
Mr.  W.  Thomson's  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Grape  Vine,"  the 
following  extract  from  that  useful  work  may  be  of  service : — "  While 
I  have  planted  Vines  in  nearly  every  possible  way,  and  have  found 
them  all  succeed  well,  at  the  same  time  there  are  some  methods  pre. 
ferable  to  others,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  the  following  from 
my  own  experience  of  it.  It  is  probably  in  its  details  new,  but  it 
only  reciuires  to  be  described  to  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  such  matters.  I  had  a  large  house  to  plant,  chiefly  wiih 
Muscats,  in  April,  186t.  I  had  a  stock  of  one-year-old  plants  in 
8-inch  pots  by  me.  I  cut  the  rods  back  to  4  feet  in  February,  and 
allowed  them  to  stand  in  a  cold  Peach-house  till  the  13th  of  April, 
when  the  border  was  ready  for  their  being  planted.  I  shook  all  the 
earth  from  their  roots,  and  spread  them  out  on  the  soil  of  the  border, 
oue  Vine  to  each  rafter,  and  6  feet  apart,  covered  the  roots  with 
(3  inches  of  soil,  and  gave  the  whole  a  good  watering  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  150°,  and  covered  the  surface  with  an  inch  of  dry  soil, 
to  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the  escape  of  the  heat  communicated  to 
the  border  by  the  warm  water.  The  Vines  were  just  bursting  their 
buds  when  planted  ;  and,  instead  of  adopting  the  usual  practice  of 
stopping  or  rubbing  off  all  the  buds  but  one  or  two,  I  allowed  all  to 
grow,  aud  tied  them  carefully  to  the  wires.  By  this  means  I  had  in 
some  instances  ten  rods  to  one  Vine,  all  of  which  during  the  sea.sou 
ran  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  partly  down  the  back  wall,  a  distance 
of  30  feet,  and  many  of  these  rods  were  as  strong  as  ever  I  had  pre. 
viously  seen  a  single  rod  from  a  Vine  the  fii'st  year  it  was  planted. 
In  January,  1865,  when  they  were  cut  do^m,  the  whole  house  was  a 
perfect  thicket  of  wood.  I  cut  back  all  these  Vines  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  front  sashes,  and  trained  up  two  rods  from  each  the  following 
season,  fruiting  them  in  1866;  and  I  need  not  tell  those  who  know 
that  a  plant  makes  roots  in  proportion  to  its  leaves,  that  Vines  treated 
as  I  have  described  had  an  enormous  excess  of  roots  formed  in  the 
border  as  compared  with  others  treated  on  the  one-rod  and  pinching 
system,  and  that  the  bearing  rods  they  made  were  iu  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  vigour  of  their  roots  in  the  soil.  I  measured  one  of 
them  in  December  that,  when  planted  in  April,  was  not  thicker  than 
a  writing  quill,  and  I  found  that  it  was  Z\  inches  in  circumference, 
and  had  ten  rods  perfectly  ripe  to  the  top  of  the  rafters,  a  distance 
of  21  feet.  If,  instead  of  permanent  vigour  and  productiveness,  au 
immediate  return  were  the  object  aimed  at,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  such  a  Vine  would  have  yielded  fifty  pounds  of  Grapes  the 
following  autumn." 

Mr.  Thomson  mentions  another  successful  method  of  planting  the 
Vine,  but  he  deprecates  the  practice  recommended  by  some  of  laying 
in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stem  with  the  roots,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  rapid  development  of  the  plant.  He  considers  that  "  the 
vigour  and  the  extent  of  roots  that  a  Vine  will  make  depend  not  on 
the  length  of  the  stem  laid  in  the  soil,  but  on  the  spread  of  healthy 
foliage  it  can  get  fairly  exposed  to  light  and  air."  The  cutting  away 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  heads  of  trees  at  the  time  they  are 
transplanted  has  long  been  condemned  as  a  practice  not  only  needless 
but  wrong  iu  principle  ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Vine  should  still  be  condemned  to  endure  the  old  treatment,  in 
accordance  with  the  saying  of  a  bygone  day,  that  "  if  you  would 
transplant  even  your  father  you  must  cut  his  head  off."  I  have 
often  thought,  when  watching  the  operation  of  hedge  planting,  how 
much  might  be  gained  in  the  long  run,  if  instead  of  cutting  off  the 
young  Hawthorn  plants  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  at  the 
time  of  planting,  that  operation  were  deferred  to  the  following 
season.  B.  S.,  Uppingham. 


VINE-GRAFTING. 
This  subject  has  received  considerable  attention  from  cultivators  of 
late.  Various  modes  have  been  tried  to  improve  the  Vine  by  graft, 
ing,  and  the  results,  favourable  aud  otherwise,  have  been  reported  in 
the  different  gardening  periodicals  from  time  to  time.  It  has  been 
proved  that  some  Vines  bear  much  better  when  grafted  on  a  different 
stock  than  when  growing  on  their  own  roots ;  that  grafting  has  been 
the  means,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  preventing  varieties  subject  to 
cracking  and  shanking  from  doing  so  ;  and  that  the  fruit  is  con- 
siderably improved  in  size  and  quality.  My  object  in  writing  is  not 
so  much  to  speak  of  the  results  of  grafting  as  of  the  practice  of 
gi-afting  itself.  Loudon  in  his  "  Encyclopaedia "  describes  a  great 
many  methods  of  grafting  the  Vine,  and  quotes  his  authors  on  the 
subject.  Others  have  written  their  experience  on  the  subject  since, 
but  none  of  them  diifering  much  from  what  is  to  be  found  in  Loudon's 
works.  Budding  has  been  successfully  performed  by  some ;  but 
inarching  and  grafting  are  the  modes  generally  practised.     There  is 
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not  much  difficulty  in  grafting  the  Vine  by  any  of  the  orclinary 
methods,  bnt  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  ia  that  practised  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Torreagles  Gardens,  near  Dumfries.  Mr.  Jolmstou  has 
been  a  zealous  and  successful  cultivator  of  the  Vine  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  has  experimented  a  great  deal  upon  it.  He  has 
tried  every  method  of  grafting  known,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  Vines  there  is  no  better  method  than  that  which  he  practised 
for  a  number  of  years  with  every  success,  and  which  he  has  very 
properly  termed  "  Dovetail  grafting."  It  is  simple,  as  well  as  sure, 
and  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  the  graft  the  first  year  after  its 
insertion.  The  grafting  is  performed  in  the  following  manner,  and 
before  the  sap  is  in  motion.  The  stock  may  be  of  one  year's  growth, 
or  more  ;  but  young  wood  from  one  to  four  years  old  is  preferable. 
The  places  selected  for  inserting  the  graft  should  be  opposite  a  bud, 
or  spur,  with  one  or  more  buds  to  draw  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  scion, 
which  also  prevents  bleeding.  Having  selected  the  stock,  the  wood 
should  be  cut  out  of  it  from  2  to  2^  inches  in  length  to  a  depth 
corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  the  scion,  in  the  same  manner  as 
dove-tailing  in  carpentry  is  performed.  The  scion  is  then  prepared 
by  being  cut  into  the  pith,  leaving  the  bud  in  the  middle,  and  made 
to  fit  neatly  into  the  stock,  after  which  it  is  firmly  tied  with  matting 
and  clayed  over,  leaving  a  small  hole  opposite  the  bud,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  its  growth.  A  little  moss  is  then  tied  over  all  and  kept 
moist  for  some  time  till  the  bud  begins  to  grow.  After  it  has  grown 
some  length,  the  opposite  shoots  are  shortened,  and  eventually  taken 


off  altogether.  Mr.  Johnston  informed  ns  that  he  has  grafted  old 
stunted  wood  in  the  above  way,  where  the  wood  was  bare :  but  in 
eases  of  grafting,  young  wood  is  to  be  preferred. — The  Gardener. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Gravenstein  Apple. — This  variety,  commonly  used  as  an  autumn  Apple,  is 
stated  to  keep  till  February  and  March,  if  stored  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Earlv  Beatrice  Peach.— Accordino;  to  testimony  from  the  districts  of 
Columbia  and  North  Carolina,  this  Peach  is  likely  to  take  the  lead  as  an  early 
variety  in  America,  A  North  Carolina  gentleman  has  stated  that  he  had  a 
quantity  of  this  variety  fully  ripe  June  15th — two  weeks  before  Hale's  Early. 

The  Paradise  Stock.— On  the  Pcmmier  de  Paradis  -tock,  Apples  maybe 
plante  I  18  inches  apart  each  way,  and  when  they  oegin  t  touc.i  each  other 
may  have  each  alternate  tree  remcv.;d,  leaving  the  plantation  at  3  feet  apart 
each  way.  At  this  dist  nee  they  will  do  to  stand  many  years.  The  great  thing 
with'this  stock  is  that  all  the  larLre  Apples,  whic  j  are  generally  strong  growers 
and  slow  bearers,  bear  abundantly  in  two  or  three  years,  and  produce  fine 
handsome  fruit,  generally  better  flavciu-ed  than  when'from  the  Crab  or  Doucin 
dlOck.—Sc'jtl's  Orrhnrdiil. 

Low  1'.  High  Espaliers.— I  do  not  think  low  training  so  good  for  Pears  as 
for  Apples,  nevertheless  on  an  espalier  scarcely  6  feet  high,  and  with  six  tiers 
of  branches,  I  have  a  Marie  Louise  which  has  [bloom  buds  on  the  lowest  as  well  as 
on  other  tiers,  and  is  not  by  any  means  what  I  consider  a  good  specimen  of  that 
form  of  training.  If  the  tree  is  only  to  be  considered  as  to  the  amount  of  fruit  it 
will  yield,  then  unquestionably  an  8  foot  trellis  is  best,  but  I  think  such  a 
trellis  should  consist  of  iron  wires.  The  advantage  of  the  6  foot  espalier  is  that 
it  does  not  cast  so  long  a  shadow  as  a  higher  one,  which  in  a  small  garden,  with 
no  great  amount  of  room  for  growing  vegetables,  is  a  consideration ,  But  in  this, 
as  in  most  cases,  good  management  will  achieve  a  great  deal. — B.  S. 

Changing  the  tops  of  Apple  Trees  to  Pear,— The  following  curious  note 
on  this  subject  has  been  sent  by  a  Mr.  Tipton,  of  Burlington,  Kansas,  to  the 
IIorlicullKrltt  (New  York,)— "  Pears  grafted  or  budded  on  bearing  Apple  trees 
is  the  quickest,  surest,  and  cheapest  way  I  ever  grew  Pears.  I  never  picked 
better  Pears  from  standards,  or  any  other  under-growth  for  the  Pear,  than  I  have 
picked  from  old  Apple  trees  topped  and  budded  or  grafted  with  Pears  ;  and  the.y 
alwa.vs  bore  early  and  profusel.y.  In  large  Apple  orchards  are  sometimes  found 
worthless,  scraggy  trees  ;  on  such  I  have  practised  changing  to  Pear.  I  never 
failed  in  two  years  to  get  a  good  crop.  In  some  trees,  the  Pear  would  die  out 
in  five  or  six  years,  while  others  were  healthy  to  my  knowledge  for  eighteen 
years,  and  still  doing  well  the  last  time  I  saw  them,  in  1865,  in  Franklin  county, 
Ohio." 


EARLY  HARDY  FLOWERS. 
We  have  often  already-written  in  praise  of  e.xotic  plants,  those 
unrivalled  ornaments  of  our  hothou.ses,  which  cause  us  to 
forget  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  transport  us  in  two  steps  from 
the  icy  north  wind  into  tropical  regions,  where  we  are  rejoiced 
to  meet  with  magnificent  foliage,  brilliant  flowers,  and  delicious 
odours.  But  without  losing  sight  of  these  wonders,  there  are 
hi  winter  other  and  more  modest  garden  enjoyments  of  which 
we  can  speak. 

December  has  come  !  Our  gardens  are  desolate  and  leafless 
beneath  the  cold  breath  of  winter.  Lovers  of  plant  beauties 
are  in  mourning  for  their  favourites,  and  lament  their  loss 
through  the  slow  hours  that  must  pass  ere  spring  returns.  If 
perchance  a  break  of  sunshine  or  a  lukewarm  day  invites 
them  to  visit  their  sleeping  plants,  their  saddened  eyes  will 
behold  nothing  but  dried-np  branches  and  withered  leaves. 
Ungrateful  in  their  disappointment,  they  know  not  that  the 
winter  also  has  its  flowers,  its  tints,  and  its  perfumes.  These 
are  rare  beauties,  'tis  true,  bnt  none  the  less  interesting  on 
that  account.  This  one  in  the  bare  field,  that  under  the  silent 
bushes,  others  on  the  south  fringe  of  the  wood  watch  for  a 
passing  ray  of  cheering  sunshine  and  bloom  for  an  hour,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  chilled  and  nipped  by  the  returning  north 
wind.  Sometimes,  anticipating  its  season,  a  Sloe  tree,  all 
white  (not  with  snow,  but  with  fragrant  flowers),  or  near  a 
sheltering  wall  some  Marigolds,  ambitious  to  brave  the  rigours 
of  the  declining  year,  enliven  with  their  bloom  the  lonely 
ice-bound  landscape ;  while  Stellaria  media,  Senecios,  Lamiums, 
early  Daisies,  Colt's-foot,  and  winter  Aconite  protest  with  all 
their  might  against  the  encroachments  of  frosty  weather,  and 
day  by  day  renew  their  stout  little  corollas.  Let  ns  imitate 
the  example  which  these  resolute  little  flowers  set  before  us, 
and,  instead  of  giving  up  our  gardens  altogether  in  winter,  let 
us  see  if  some  distant  region  has  not,  on  our  account,  reserved 
some  flowers  that  will  withstand  our  harsh  climate.  We  are 
thankful  to  say  that  we  shall  find  some,  although  their 
number  is  small.  At  any  other  season  we  should  not  notice 
them — now  they  possess  an  intrinsic  value  for  us. 

In  December  and  January,  the  early  Japanese  Calycanthus 
(Chimonanthus  fragrans)  and  its  large-flowered  variety  (0. 
grandiflorus)  have  their  branches  laden  with  Vanilla-scented 
flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  starred  with  purple ;  Rhodo- 
dendron dahuricum  hangs  out  its  Violet  bells  to  the  first  rays 
of  fleeting  sunshine;  the  Laurustinus,  with  its  empurpled 
buds,  and  its  white  honey-scented  umbels  of  flowers ;  the 
Chinese  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  besprinkled  with  golden  stars ; 
Da]ihne  Laureola,  with  its  pale  green  tubular  blossoms,  and 
its  foliage  glistening  like  polished  steel ;  the  handsome  Daphne 
Mezereum,  whose  long,  fragrant,  rosy-purple  spikes  anticipate 
its  summer  suit  of  leaves;  Cydonia  japonica,  draped  in  a 
mantle  of  scarlet,  white,  rosy,  or  flesh-coloured  flowers,  as  the 
grower  may  desire  ;  Forsythia  viridissima  and  suspensa,  with 
yellow  bell-shaped  blooms ;  Magnolia  conspicua,  its  early  buds 
essaying  to  burst  their  white  tunics ;  the  nut  trees  and  the 
Conifers  sprinkling  the  ground  as  with  a  shower  of  sulphur  ; 
the  Bengal  Roses,  almost  imperishable  in  their  elastic  vitality, 
and  daily  denying  the  warm  country  which  gave  them  birth ; 
the  flowers  of  all  these  familiar  plants  would  bestow  an 
unexpected  charm  upon  our  neglected  gardens.  And  are 
these  all?  We  have,  besides,  the  Rosemary,  with  its  blue 
helmet-blooms ;  the  Kerria  japonica,  just  ready  to  unfold  its 
golden  plumes ;  the  Arbutus  llnedo,  waving  its  silver  bells ; 
the  Cornus  Mas,  to  whose  yellow  little  l)Ouquets  the  eager  bee; 
will  soon  resort ;  the  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  with  its  sweet 
scent  of  Orange  blossom,  and  the  hardy  Heaths,  whose  buds 
are  just  entering  upon  the  first  shade  of  their  ruby  bloom — 
are  all  inexpressibly  valuable  foreign  contributions  to  our 
winter  gardens.  Not  one  of  them  should  be  absent  from  a 
well-kept  garden.  Although  most  of  them  produce  flowers 
alone  at  this  season,  yet  these  may  well  console  us  for  the 
absence  of  the  leaves,  and  we  can  happily  supply  the  deficiency 
from  a  numerous  host  of  evergreens,  whose  persistent  foliage 
is  now  an  inestimable  boon,  and  whose  great  variety  of  aspect, 
shajie,  size,  colour,  and  character  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  all 
taste-s.  For  large  masses  we  have  Portugal  Laurels,  Laurus 
nobilis,  Laurus  Colchica,  Laurus  caucasica,  the  common 
Laurel,  Hollies,  Arbutus,  Alaternus,  Japanese   Privet,   Bac- 
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charis,  Garrya,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  Chinese  Beam-tree, 
Box,  Eleagnus,  and  Buck-thorn.  Of  Ivy,  also,  whose 
perpetual  verdure  of  changeless  green  (constant  alike  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  the  faithful  decorator  of  the  cottage  and 
of  the  palace,  the  same  in  town  or  wild  wood),  is  so  precious 
when  air  and  space  are  limited — of  this  wo  have  an  ample 
store  to  cover  our  walls,  to  hide  ugly  structures,  and  to  form 
luxuriant  groups  of  healthy  green.  For  foregrounds  and 
isolated  groups,  we  shall  find  ec(ually  suitable  subjects  in 
Mahonias,  Laurustinus,  Aucuba  japonica.  Bamboos,  Cistus, 
Cotoneastcrs,  Daphne,  Euonymus,  Genistas,  Privets,  Butcher's 
Broom,  Furze,  and,  if  we  do  not  mind  the  expense.  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Kalmias,  Andromedas,  Ledums,  and  Vacciniums  ; 
all  of  which  require  to  be  grown  in  peat  soil.  Let  us  now 
descend  from  shrubs  to  perennial  plants.  The  series  of 
winter  flowers  is  agreeably  continued  Ijy  a  succession  of 
pretty  plants  not  the  less  hardy  l^ecause  of  their  dwarf  stature. 
The  Snowdrop  begins  to  pierce  the  surface  and  shows  its 
white  bells  above  the  snow  or  the  frozen  soil.  The  Primroses 
are  just  about  to  unfold  their  flowers,  while  the  Violets  betray 
their  presence  by  their  sweet  perfume ;  the  Christmas  Rose 
bravely  throws  out  its  broad  white  and  rosy  petals  in  the 
keenest  frost ;  the  Winter  Aconite  bursts  through  the  soil,  and 
shows  its  great  golden  Ijlooms  encircled  by  a  collar  of  green, 
like  a  fine  lady  of  the  court  of  the  Valois  kings  ;  the  Periwinkle 
wiU  soon  show  its  blue  blossoms  in  the  shade ;  the  Pansy 
spreads  its  rounded  lobes,  and  boldly  shows  its  black  moustache 
between  two  diverging  rays  ;  the  Winter  Heliotrope  vies  in 
frao'rance  with  the  Violet ;  the  Indian  Chrysanthemums  exhibit 
on  their  crimped  and  plaited  heads,  colours  of  the  most  varied 
hues;  the  Palm  Cabbages,  with  their  purpHsh,  variegated, 
satiny  leaves,  twisted  in  a  thousand  pleasing  w.ays,  look  like 
picmy  Palms  with  sti'ange  complexions  ;  Hepaticas  are  radiant 
with  lapis-lazuli,  azure,  or  purple  ;  and  the  brave  little  race  of 
alpine  plants  (Aubrietias,  Saxifrages,  lonopsidium.  Gentians, 
&c.)  are  now  beginning  to  awake  to  the  remembrance  of  the  hour 
when  their  brethren  will  bloom  on  their  native  mountains.  It  is 
therefore  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  exclaim  in  winter — "  Every- 
thing is  dead."  The  fact  is,  nothing  is  dead  :  perhaps  we  shall 
be  right  in  saying  nothing  even  rests  entirely.  In  nature, 
workls  incessant,  at  all  hours,  by  night  and  by  day,  imder  the 
snow  as  well  as  in  the  sunshine.  There  is  no  stagnation,  how- 
ever things  may  wear  the  appearance  of  sleep  or  of  death.  Wo 
should,  therefore,  ourselves  obey  this  grand  precept  of  universal 
activity,  and  employ  for  the  common  benefit  every  means 
which  our  kind  mother  Nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Without  work,  no  blessings  could  exist  for  us.  Human  labour 
is  the  prime  source  of  all  the  enjoyments  which  a  man  creates 
for  himself,  and  it  not  merely  provides  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  from  its  very  nature  heightens  the  zest  and  intensity 
of  the  feeUng.  Ed.  Aiidbe. 


Everlasting  Flovirers. — The  immortelle  of  the  east  (Heli- 
chrysum  orientale),  a  native  of  Asia,  has  been  known  in  Europe  since 
1629,  but  was  only  first  cultivated  in  gardens  about  1815.  Its  flowers, 
the  symbols  of  friendship,  or  tribute  to  talent  and  genius,  serve  to 
make  the  garlands  of  immortelles  which  ornament  the  tombs  of  the 
dead  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  is  cultivated  in  France,  in 
the  communes  of  Lower  Provence,  where  the  soil  slopes  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  It  succeeds  very  well  on  the  slopes  of  Bandols  and 
Ciota,  which  are  exposed  to  the  south  and  enclosed  by  walls  of 
stone.  It  blossoms  about  the  month  of  June.  It  suffers  from  heavy 
and  continuous  rains  and  strong  dews,  and  only  vegetates  well  on 
light,  stony,  and  permeable  soils.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which 
are  separated  from  the  old  stocks.  The  gathering  of  the  flowers  is 
made  in  the  first  days  of  June,  before  the  burstihg  of  the  buds. 
As  the  flowers  which  are  insufficiently  formed  or  too  full ,  blown 
are  rejected  by  the  trade,  it  is  important  not  to  cut  either 
too  soon  or  too  late.  The  collection  is  made  by  women,  who 
tie  them  in  small  bundles,  which  are  ordinarily  dried  on  the 
walls  of  the  enclosure.  Finally,  young  girls  are  employed  to 
remove  the  down  which  covers  the  ramifications.  A  liilogrammo 
(2\  lbs.),  by  weight  of  these  plants  contains  about  400  stems,  e^ch 
containing  about  20  flowers.  Each  growing  tuft  of  immortelles 
produces  60  or  70  stems.  A  hectare  (25-  acres)  will  contain  40,000 
tufts,  producing  annually  2,400,000  to  2,800,000  stems,  yielding 
16,000  to  20,000  bundles,  or  5i  to  6^  tons  in  weight,  of  immortelles. 
— Oiistave  Henge. 
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SONCHUS  LACINIATUS  AS  A  TABLE  .PLANT. 
DounTLESs  some  one  will  exclaim, "  What !  a  Sow  Thistle  to  gar- 
nish my  dinner-table  !  Preposterous  !  "  But  wait  a  while,  there 
are  beauties  even  in  the  ,Sow-Thistle  family,  though  Dominie 
Sampson  might  have  cried  prodigious  !  had  he  heard  such  an 
assertion  made — beauties,  too,  of  such  an  exquisite  kind,  as 
will  make  you  quite  forget  the  stings  which  the  spines  of  some 
of  our  native  kinds  gave  you  last  summer,  when  tiying  to  pull 
them  out  of  the  flower  border  or  the  rockery.  The  plant  in 
question  is  what  is  termed  suifruticose  in  habit,  as,  indeed,  are 
several  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  which  ai'e  to  be  found  in 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  It  attains  a  height  of  some  2  or  3 
feet,  or  even  more,  and,  singular  to  relate,  it  is  in  full  beauty 
during  the  dull,  dreary,  dirty,  disagreeable  weather  we  have  so 
recently  experienced.  It  should  be  grown  with  but  a  single 
stem,  as  in  that  state  its  peculiar  beauty  is  dis]ilayed  to  the 
best  advantage.     The  leaves  are   long,  thin   in  texture,  and 


Sonchus  laciniatus  as  a  Table  Plant. 

pinnate,  or  perhaps  the  word  pectinate  would  give  a  better 
idea  of  their  appearance,  and  their  colour  is  bright  green. 
Under  artificial  light  they  appear  almost  transparent,  which, 
added  to  their  pendant  arching  habit,  render  this  Thistle  a 
really  charming  subject  for  the  embellishment  of  the  festive 
board.  It  may  be  grown  in  small  pots  for  the  convenience  of 
placing  it  in  ornamental  vases,  and  the  soil  should  be  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of 
peat  and  sand ;  the  drainage  must  be  perfect,  and  during  the 
time  it  is  growing  water  must  be  freely  supplied,  but  during 
winter,  when  at  rest,  just  suflftcient  to  keep  it  alive  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  As  far  as  my  experience  of  this  plant  goes,  I 
have  found  it  to  strike  tolerably  freely  from  cuttings  made 
from  the  small  side  shoots,  but  the  stout  main  shoots  will  not 
strike  readily.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 
and  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. — Fann.ei: 


Flower  Gam. — For  what  purpose  is  this  employeil,  and  what  is  sliell-lac 
from  which  it  is  said  to  be  prepared  ? — J.  S.  [Flower  gum  is  used  to  render  the 
petals  of  some  kind  of  flowers  more  persistent  than  they  naturally  would  be. 
It  is  consequently  much  in  request  with  bouquet  makers.  The  shell-lac,  of 
which  it  is  prepared  (see  p.  223)  is  a  resinous  gum  produced  by  an  insect  called 
Coccus  lacco.] 
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Conservatories. — Camellias  are  at  their  best,  both  in  borders 
and  in  pots,  and  Azaleas  are  coming  rapidly  into  bloom.  Such  as  have 
been  forced,  and  have  done  blooming,  may  be  repotted,  placed  in  a 
warmer  house,  and  syringed  twice  a  day.  Rhododendrons  in  con. 
servatories  that  have  been  kept  above  -W  daring  winter  are  now  in 
great  beauty  ;  such  as  are  grown  in  pots,  and  are  required  to  bloom 
at  once,  should  be  subjected  to  a  little  higher  temperature  than  that 
in  which  they  have  been  placed.  Successions  of  Cytisus  racemosus 
should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  fortnightly  introdnctions  to 
the  forcing  pit.  There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  supplying  Callas 
in  flower,  for  a  little  extra  heat  and  moisture  is  all  that  is  requisite 
until  the  spathes  are  formed.  Divide  the  roots  of  such  as  have 
produced  suckers,  and  pot  each  separately ;  they  should  never  be 
dried  off.  Imantophyllum  miniatum  is  now  in  great  splendour,  and 
should  receive  a  little  weak  manure  water  while  in  flower,  especially 
if  the  roots  are  much  confined,  llebeclinium  ianthiuum  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  conservatory  spring-blooming  plants,  for  its 
great  Ageratum.like  lavender-coloured  flower  trusses  are  very  striking 
and  distinct  from  those  of  its  associates.  It  forms  abundance  of  roots 
without  making  many  leaves;  therefore  the  roots  should  be  kept 
within  small  bounds,  and  should  be  fed  with  manure  water.  The  bright 
weather  of  the  past  fortnight  has  driven  bulbous  plants  quickly  out 
of  bloom,  except  where  well  shaded  ;  such  as  are  required  for  the 
latest  succession  should,  therefore,  be  placed  out-of-doors  against 
some  wall  or  thick  hedge  having  a  north  aspect.  Liliums  of  the 
speciosum  section  should  be  kept  growing,  but  they  should  be  kept 
as  yet  but  sparingly  watered  ;  a  position  for  them  near  the  glass  is 
of  immense  imjiortance  in  all  cases,  except  in  that  for  the  latest 
supply,  which  may  be  set  out  of  doors.  Pot  Petunias  in  loam  mixed 
with  some  well-decayed  manure ;  keep  them  growing,  and  stake 
them  according  to  their  requirements.  Tropseohnn  canariense 
makes  a  fine  pot  or  dwarf  trellis  plant  for  a  cool  conservatory, 
if  sown  in  heat  in  March  and  potted  on  as  required.  The  specimens 
of  T.  tricoloi-um  that  have  done  blooming  may  be  tui-ned  out  into 
a  cool  house  or  light  shed  ;  do  not  apply  any  more  manure  water  to 
those  still  indoors,  otherwise  the  ripening  of  the  corms  will  be 
retarded.  Plants  of  Veronica  Andersoni  that  have  been  kept  at  rest 
for  the  past  two  months  may  now  be  shaken  out,  repotted,  and  the 
shoots  shortened  back  a  little.  A  few  plants  of  Plumbago  capeusis 
should  be  pruned,  potted,  and  kept  in  a  little  heat  until  they  make 
fresh  growths.  Train  Clematises  to  trellises  or  rafters  ;  these  form 
magnificent  permanent  climbers  either  for  indoor  or  flower  garden 
purposes.  Fuchsias  should  be  started  into  growth  as  occasion 
requires.  They  like  a  moist  heat  and  the  shoots  should  be  pinched 
as  they  advance  in  growth.  Coleuses  must  be  kept  near  the  light, 
potted  as  they  require  it,  and  pinched  in  order  to  maintain  symmetry 
of  growth.  Prune,  pot,  and  start  Daturas  into  growth,  and  use  the 
best  ripened  parts  of  their  shoots  for  cuttings.  Salvias  make  good 
indoor  decorative  plants,  especially  S.  patens  and  S.  splendens  ; 
therefore  cut  back  the  branches,  pot,  and  start  the  plants  into 
growth  in  moderate  heat.  French  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  in  order  to  induce  a  stubby  growth 
and  abundance  of  flowers  ;  those  required  for  early  blooming  should 
be  subjected  to  an  increased  temperature,  as  should  also  the 
zonal  ones. 

Bedding  Plants. — If  Calceolarias  wintered  in  frames  have  not 
been  transplanted  farther  apart  in  fresh  free  compost,  do  so  at  once, 
and  pinch  off  all  flower-spikes  and  tall  shoots,  it  being  necessary  to 
encourage  a  dwarf  growth.  Such  as  were  propagated  in  boxes  in 
heat  this  spring  and  are  now  well  rooted  should  also  be  transferred  to 
frames  and  set  farther  apart  than  they  have  been.  Well  rooted 
plants  of  Lobelias  raised  from  cuttings,  and  seedlings  that  have  been 
pricked  off  thinly  into  boxes,  and  which  are  now  beginning  to  touch 
one  another,  should  likewise  be  transplanted  into  a  frame  set  on  a 
hard  bottom  and  into  which  6  inches  deep  of  light  rich  soil  has  been 
put,  Ageratums,  Troppeolums,  Verbenas,  Gazanias,  &c.,  should  be 
similarly  treated,  and  care  taken  to  protect  them  from  frost  at  night. 
Pelargoniums  should  not  be  plauted  in  this  manner;  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  ;  where  two  plants  are 
growing  in  each  pot,  however,  separate  them  and  pot  them  singly, 
and  keep  them  in  a  close  frame  for  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
variegated-leaved  kinds,  such  as  the  bicolors  and  tricolors,  should  be 
kept  in  rather  warm  quarters.  The  propagation  of  these  may  yet 
be  proceeded  with,  and  the  cuttings  potted  singly  before  their  roots 
are  more  than  an  inch  long,  otherwise  they  might  get  broken. 
Dahlias  may  still  be  increased  by  means  of  division  of  the  old  roots 
or  from  cuttings ;  after  they  are  well  rooted,  plant  them  amongst 
some  rich  free  soil  in  a  frame  and  protect  them  from  frost.  Keep 
Echeverias  in  cool  houses  or  pits,  or  airange  the  pots  or  boxes  con- 
taining   them   on   the   floor   of   some  cool  Peach-house  or  Vinery. 


Those  increased  by  means  of  the  side  shoots,  leaves,  or  seeds  this 
spring  should  be  nui-sed  carefully  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  so 
as  to  encourage  a  good  growth  before  they  are  planted  out.  Echeverias 
or  other  succulents  required  for  bedding  should  not  be  permitted 
to  bloom  indoors;  indeed  flowers  at  any  time  are  only  produced 
at  the  expense  of  the  beauty  of  the  foliage.  The  little  yellow  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemum,  now  so  common  in  our  flower  gardens, 
although  tolerably  hardy,  thrives  admirably  in  heat — a  course  that 
should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  have  cuttings  that  will  make  good 
plants  before  bedding. out  time.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  is,  how. 
ever,  suflicicnt  protection  for  it  in  winter  and  spring.  Alternan. 
theras  are  deservedly  admired  as  carpeting  plants.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  propagated  for  that  purpose  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
and  the  greener  the  foliage  the  more  easily  will  the  cuttings  strike 
root.  A.  amoena  has  this  year  been  rather  sparing  of  young  wood  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  diSicult  to  obtain  a  stock  of  it.  Iresines  and  Coleuses, 
especially  Verschaffeltii,  should  be  propagated,  potted  singly, 
pinched,  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  frame  or  house.  Perilla 
should  be  pricked  out  into  boxes,  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  any  of 
the  fruit-houses  in  which  there  is  a  little  heat.  In  the  case  of  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  Everlastings  sown  on  gently. heated  hotbeds  or  in  boxes, 
the  sashes  should  be  tilted  up  a  little  night  and  day,  and  the  seedlings 
shaded  from  strong  sunshine.  As  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle,  prick 
them  out  into  other  frames  or  into  a  well. sheltered  south  wall  border, 
with  a  few  Broom  or  Spruce  branchlets  stuck  in  front  of  them. 
French  and  African  Marigolds  and  Tagetes  signata  pnmila  should  be 
raised  in  heat,  and,  after  they  have  come  up,  should  be  pricked  off 
into  boxes  or  pans,  which  should  still  be  kept  for  a  time  in  heat. 
Such  hardy  plants  as  have  been  wintered  indoors  should  be  trans, 
ferred  to  the  open  ground  at  the  earliest  convenience. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — Wall  trees  must  now  be  protected. 
Outdoor  fruit  trees  as  a  rule  promise  to  produce  heavy  crops.  Plums 
are  laden  with  flowers,  and  Cherries  have  set  blossom  buds  in 
abundance  ;  Pear  trees,  too,  are  most  satisfactory.  Finish  grafting, 
more  especially  that  of  stone  fruits,  as  speedily  now  as  possible.  If 
not  already  done,  mulch  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries  with 
litter,  the  nutriment  from  which  will  be  washed  down  to  the  roots 
by  successive  rains,  leaving  the  surface  clean  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on 
when  ripening.  See  that  Raspberry  bushes  are  securely  fastened  to 
their  supports  ;  in  most  cases  they  are  grown  erect  and  tied  to 
wooden  stakes,  but  in  others  one-half  of  the  rods  from  a  stool  is 
loosely  plaited  and  brought  to  meet  a  similar  number  of  canes  from 
the  next,  thus  forming  a  series  of  arche.s,  whilst  in  other  instances 
the  rods  are  cut  about  3  feet  in  length,  and  are  tied  together  without 
a  stake  ;  in  some  other  cases,  too,  they  are  tied  to  wires  or  trellises. 

Kitchen  Garden. —  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  have  started 
actively  into  growth ;  the  hoe  must,  therefore,  be  kept  at  work 
amongst  them,  as  nothing  is  more  productive  of  good  to  vegetables 
than  a  clean  and  frequently-stirred  surface.  Make  a  general  sowing 
of  Cauliflower,  and  prick  oil  into  a  warm  corner  or  border  those 
sown  last  month,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  cold  or  wet  weather  occurring,  handlights,  frame  sashes,  or  hoops 
and  mats  may  be  employed  for  their  protection.  Sow  some  of  the 
early  kinds  of  Broccoli,  and,  in  cold  localities,  also  late  sorts.  Of 
the  fine  curled  Italian  Endive,  sow  some  seeds  in  a  brisk  temperature 
for  early  use  ;  but  if  not  sown  in  a  strong  heat,  the  plants  are  apt 
to  run  prematurely  to  seed.  The  main  crop  of  Beet  may  now  be 
sown;  but  in  warm  counties  towards  the  end  of  the  month  will  be 
soon  enough.  It  likes  an  open  situation  and  trenched  ground  that 
has  been  manured  for  the  previous  crop.  Thin  Parsnips  when  they 
appear,  but  not  finally  ;  some  growers  prefer  sowing  early  in  this 
month,  but  even  about  London  Parsnips  are  sown  at  the  same  time 
as  the  spring  Onions,  for  they  take  a  long  time  to  germinate  and 
they  are  not  liable  to  "run."  Sow  Chicory  thinly  in  rows,  about 
9  inches  apart,  for  winter  forcing.  As  soon  as  Globe  Artichokes 
have  made  growths  about  9  inches  long,  slip  thom  all  off  except  the 
three  strongest,  which  should  be  retained  for  the  summer's  produce. 
The  best  of  the  slips  should  bo  chosen  for  a  new  plantation.  Cut 
the  heel  attached  to  each  smoothly,  and  then  plant  them  8  or  9 
inches  apart  in  clumps  of  three,  each  clump  about  2  feet  apart,  in 
rows  -4  feet  asunder,  in  a  deep  rich  sandy  loam,  and  an  open  situation. 
Sow  some  summer  Savoys  in  a  warm  border,  and  increase  the  stock 
of  the  winter  kind  either  in  the  same  way  or  by  dividing  the  old 
roots.  Fresh  Tarragon  plantations  may  be  obtained  by  planting 
rooted  slips  from  the  sides  of  the  old  roots  ;  Tansy  may  be  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots,  and  Sorrel  by  sowing  or  dividing  the  roots; 
Balm,  Burnet,  Thyme,  and  Mint  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  and  Hyssop,  Fennel,  Sage,  Rosemary,  Pennyroyal,  and  Lavender 
by  slips,  which  if  rooted  are  so  much  the  better  ;  while  Chervil,  Clary, 
Sorrel,  Samphire,  Purslane,  and  Borage  require  to  be  raised  by 
means  of  seeds,  Basil  and  Knotted  Marjoram  are  best  raised  in  a 
gently  heated  frame,  and  well  hardened  off  before  being  finally  trans- 
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planted.     Preserve  a  piece  of  a  warm  border  for  French  Beans,  but 

it  is  rather  too  early  to  sow  them  yet.  Before  sowing  open  the 
drills  in  the  morning,  if  fine,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  the  afternoon. 
Sow  Cardoons  where  they  arc  to  remain  in  lines  4  feet  apart,  so  that 
three  seeds  may  be  in  a  clump  2  feet  asunder  in  the  row.  In  the 
northern  counties,  Gherkins  may  be  sown  in  gently  heated  frames, 
but  in  warm  and  southern  localities  May  is  soon  enough  for  sowing  ; 
whilst  if  a  well-sheltered  warm  border  be  selected,  they  maybe  sown 
in  lines  4  or  5  feet  apart  out-of-doors  in  the  latter  half  of  May,  when 
they  yield  their  crop  at  the  end  of  July  and  in  August.  Keep  up  a 
succession  of  Peas  and  Beans,  and  attend  to  timely  staking.  Suc- 
cessional  sowings  of  small  salading  must  be  regularly  attended  to 
and  Lettuces  transplanted,  sown,  and  thinned.  Sow  Turnips  as 
required,  and  in  case  of  the  coming  summer  being  hot  and  dry,  a 
small  sowing  of  early  white  Vienna  Kohl  Rabi  may  be  found  useful, 
as  it  is  of  tolerably  good  flavour  and  withstands  the  drought  of 
summer  better  than  Turnips. 

MARKET  GARDENS. 
The  genial  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  has  been  instrumental  in 
forwarding  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  Winter  Spinach  is  now  pushing 
up  strong  fleshy  leaves,  therefore  have  the  beds  cleaned  and  hoed. 
Hoe  and  clean  Parsley  beds  after  the  leaves  have  been  picked  for 
market,  and,  if  not  already  done,  sow  some  seeds  for  autumn  and 
winter  bearing  ;  March,  however,  is  the  best  month  for  this  opera- 
tion. During  the  last  three  weeks  there  has  been  plenty  of  Seakale 
obtained  from  the  open  fields,  in  which  it  is  cut  as  soon  as  the  tops 
are  discerned  making  their  way  through  the  earthed-up  soil.  Finish 
the  earthing-up  of  Asparagus  ridges.  Parsnips  are  now  beginning 
to  appear  ;  therefore,  where  Lettuces  are  planted  between  the  lines, 
they  should  have  the  earth  about  them  loosened  with  a  short  hoe, 
and  the  alleys  between,  i.  e.,  where  the  Parsnips  were  sown,  raked 
smoothly,  but  not  deeply,  with  afoot-wide  iron-toothed  rake,  so  as  to 
break  the  surface  and  to  facilitate  the  egress  of  the  seedlings 
through  the  soil.  Earth-up  Beana  and  draw  the  rake  over  the 
soil  where  they  have  not  yet  germinated.  Beans  are  gene, 
rally  planted  in  rows  2\  feet  apart,  with  a  line  of  Cabbages 
between  them,  the  latter  being  removed  before  the  former  require 
the  space.  Radishes  will  now  grow  quite  freely  without  coverings  of 
littei' — i.e.,  if  the  weather  keeps  fine  and  birds  are  kept  off  them. 
Therefore,  remove  such  protections,  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mannre  heap  tosoak  and  rot.  Still,  however,  keep  litter 
on  Rhubarb,  for  under  it  the  leafstalks  always  come  cleaner  and 
crisper  than  when  grown  uncovered.  Plum  trees  are  in  full  flower, 
Pear  trees  are  extremely  promising,  as  are  also  Chen-ies  ;  indeed,  the 
fruit  harvest,  if  uninjured  by  frosts  and  dry  easterly  winds,  bids  fair 
to  be  a  good  one.  Grafting  in  general  should  now  be  proceeded  with, 
whip-grafting  being  the  mode  generally  employed.  Stone  fruit 
should  be  grafted  first ;  Apple  trees  may  remain  until  the  last. 
Large  trees  or  branches  may  be  grafted  just  as  easily  as  young  trees  ; 
and  young  standards,  when  grafted,  may  be  bent  down  so  as  to  have 
the  parts  in  union  inserted  in  the  soil,  provided  the  weather  is  dry ; 
but  good  claying  and  attention  g(merally  renders  such  treatment 
lannecessaiy.  Mushroom  spawn  has  been  sadly  destroyed  this  winter. 
Cucumbers  should  now  be  planted  out  in  frames,  and  well  covered  at 
night  with  litter.  Keep  the  frames  close  for  some  time  after  they 
have  been  planted  out.  Those  who  grow  Melons  should  now  plant 
them  in  the  frames  in  which  they  are  intended  to  be  grown. 


The  following  amusing  case  of  continental  red-tapeism  is  related 
in  a  foreign  periodical : — A  country  apothecary,  wishing  to  collect 
Digitalis  in  a  wood  which  belonged  to  the  State,  made  an  application 
to  the  local  authorities,  offering  to  pay  six  francs  (5s.)  per  annum 
for  the  privilege.  The  official  to  whom  he  applied  forwarded  the 
request  to  his  inspector,  who,  in  his  turn,  sent  it  to  the  conservator 
of  the  department,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  Paris,  to  the 
Director-General  of  AVoods  and  Forests,  who  handed  it  over  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Having  carefully  studied  the  application,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  despatched  it  to  the  chief  Director  of  State 
lands,  who  posted  it  to  the  departmental  Dix'cctor,  instructing  him 
to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  applicant's  petition.  The  latter, 
having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  sent  back  the  papers  with  a 
favourable  report  to  the  chief  Director,  who  then  remitted  them 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  through  the  medium  of  the  Financial 
Secretary.  The  successful  petition,  with  the  required  permission  to 
gather  the  Digitalis  duly  attached,  was  now  passed  on  to  the  Director- 
General  of  Woods  and  Forests,  wlio  sent  it  to  the  conservator,  from 
whom  it  went  to  the  inspector,  and  from  him  to  the  head  wood- 
ranger.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  applicant  happened  to  die, 
and  when  the  precious  permission  arrived,  his  successor  could  not 
avail  himself  of  it  that  year,  as  the  season  for  gathering  the  Digitalis 
had  passed.  We  concur  in  the  remark  which  our  authority  makes 
on  the  above — "  Se  non  e  vero,  e  hen  trovato.^* 


SPRING    FLOWERS. 

The  subjoined  is  a  list  of  hardy  plants,  all  of  which  are   now  in 
bloom  out-of-doors  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


and 


Amlroraeda 

polifolia 
Anemone 

apennina 

coronaria 

nemorosa 
vara. 

stellataandvars 
Arabis  of  sorts 
Arisfema 

prjBCOx 
Arum 

crinitura 
Aubrietias  of  sorts 
Bulbocodium 

vernuni 
foUis  striatis 
Caltha 

palustris  fl.  pi. 

radicans 
Cochlearia 

oSacinalis 
Corydalis 

bulbosa 
rubra 

cava  albiflora 
Crocus 

Aucheri 

sulphureus 
striatus 

vernus 

many     pjarden 
varieties 
Cyclamen 

Atkinsi 

Coum 

persicum 

repandum 

vernum. 
Daisies,    double- 
flowered 


Daphne 

collina 

Mezereum 
Dentaria 

difritata 
llore  albo 
Di  elytra 

cximia 
Dodecathcon 

Meadia 
Dondia 

Epipactis 
Draba 

aizoidcs 

baeotica 

borealis 

glacialis 
Empetram 

nigrum 
Epimedium 

raacranthum 

Musschianum 
rubrum 

pinnatum 

elegans 

Equisetum 

arvense 
Erodium 

romanuni 
Erythronium 

americanum 

Dens  canis 
albidum 
album 
purpm-eum 
roseum 
Fri  till  aria 

imperialls 

Meleagria 

prsecox 

pudica 


Fritillaria 
pyrenaica 

Gat^ea 
fistulosa 
lutea 
Helleborus      ii 
var.         (almost 
past). 
Hepaticas  invar. 
Hyacinths    in 

var. 
Iris 
persica 
tuberoea 
Laurustinus 
Muscari 
botryoides 
album 
cameum 
pallidum 
cajruleum 
comosum 

atrocieruleum' 
monstrosum 
Heldreichii 
moschatum 
neglectum 
palleus 
pulchellum 
racemosum 

majus 
Stevensii 
Stranfjwaysi 
Myosotis 

sylvatica 
Narcissus 
Ajas  and 

vars. 
calathinus 
centifolius 
Diomedes  minor, 


Narcissus 

incomparabilis 
and  vara, 

odonis 

poeticus     and 
vara. 

Polyanthus 

Pseudo- 
Narcissus 
m.inor 

Tazetta 

Telamonius 
Oraithogalum 

Bergii 
Pansies  in  variety 
Polj-anthuses     in 

var. 
Fotentilla 

alba 
Primulas    in  var. 
Rhododendron 

prascox 
Sanguinaria 

canadensis 
Saxifraga 

calycitlora 

ciliata 
S  cilia 

amcena 

bifolia 
alba 
rosea 
rubra 

Gupaniaua 

sibirica 
Scopolia  carni- 

oUca 
Thalictrum 

anemonoides 
Triteleia 

uniflora 


COVEM^T  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Apeil  lOlH. 

Flowers.— Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  pots  are  yet  plentiful,  and  of  the  flowers 
of  the  former  large  supplies  are  being  obtained  from  the  open  gi-ound. 
Cytisus  racemosus,  Hoteia  (Spiraa)  japonica,  spring-flowering  Heaths,  Faii'y 
Roses,  zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  Cyclamens  (some  of  which  are 
yet  in  fine  condition).  Ferns,  &c.,  form  the  bulk  of  the  pot  plants.  Cut  flrjwers 
consist  of  Tea-scented  and  other  Rose-buds,  Gardenias,  Camellias  (principally 
white),  blue  Cinerarias,  Pinks,  and  Carnations,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Orchids, 
and  others.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  goodly  quantity  of  hardy  flower  roots, 
such  as  Daisies  in  flower,  Hepaticas,  Pansies,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  Lupins, 
Carnations,  Sweet  Williams,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  several  kinds  of 
hardy  climbers.  There  are  also  large  Fern  roots,  conspicuous  amongst  which 
are  those  of  the  Royal  Fern. 


Prices  of  Fruits.— Apples,  per  half  sieve,  33.  to  6s.  j  Cobs,  per 
lb.,  2s.  to  2s.  ed. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  15s.  to  3Cte. ;  Lemons, 
per  100,  6s.  lo  10s.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  4s.  to  10s. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per 
doz.,  Is.  to  3s. ;  dessert,  per  doz.,  63.  to  18s. ;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  69.  to 
lOs. ;  Strawberries,  per  oz.,  6d.tol3.6d. ;  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16s.  to  30s,;  ditto, 
per  100,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
5s.  to  iOs. ;  French,  lOs.  to  30s. ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz.,  Is.  to  3s. ;  BroccoU,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz.. 
Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  6d.  ;  Cauliflower,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  6s.  ;  Celery, 
per  bundle,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  Coleworte,  per  doz.  bunches,  2s.  6d.  to  43.  ;  Cucumbers, 
each,  6d.  to  2s. ;  Endive,  per  doz,,  2s.;  Fennel,  per  bunch,  3d.;  GarUc,  per 
lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.  ;  Horseradish,  per  bundle,  3s.  to  -is.  ;  Leeks,  per 
bunch,  2d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s.  to  3s.;  ifustard 
and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  6s. ;  pickling,  per  quart, 
6d. ;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  4s.;  Parsnips,  per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is.;  Peas,  per 
quart,  6s.  to  8s.  ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  43.  to^  8s. ;  Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches. 
Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is.;  Saleafy,  do..  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ; 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  33. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  Is. ;  Seakale,  per  basket. 
Is.  to  33.;  Shallots,  per  lb.,  Sd. ;  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.6d.  toos. ;  Turnips, 
per  bunch  3d.  to  6d. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

DRACTiNAS  (W.  F.) — Dracajna  indivisa  and  Cordyline  indivisa  are  the  same 

thing. Book  on  Hothouses  (Gardener).— There  is  no  good  cheap  book  on 

the  subject.  Procure  the  illustrated  catalogues  of  a  few  good  firms. ^ — Names 
OF  Plants  (Homo). — Cupressus  Lawsoniana;  G.  W. — i.  Bryum  ccespitosum. 
2.  Probably  Polytrichum  juniperinum,  but  there  is  not  a  rudiment  of  fructifica- 
tion, so  this  is  only  a  guess.    3.  A  Hypnum.  but  in  the  absence  of  fruit  it  may 

be  almost  anything. Peachbs  (Homo). — You  may  disbud  those  on  walls  as 

soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  large  enough  to  handle. Shading  (W.  W.). — 

You  must  have  means  of  shading  a  little  during  bright  days  in  summer. 

FoHMiNG  Hebbahicm  (Uudcr  Gardouer) . — You  will  find  a  description  of  how- 
to  form  an  herbarium  at  p.  218  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Garden. Cycla- 
mens (S.  H.). — Mr.  Clark,  market  gardener.  Twickenham. Skeleton  Leaves 

(Anxious). — Macerate  the  leaves  in  soft  rain-water  until  all  the  soft  or  cellular 
7>ortion  is  decomposed,  when  it  can  be  removed  with  a  very  soft  tooth-brush. 
Then  place  them  in  clean  spring-water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  chloride 
of  lime  has  been  added,  in  order  to  bleach  them.  Lastly,  dry  them  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  leave  them  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  sun 
and  air. 
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THE    GARDEN. 

"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 

EEMARKABLE    STRAWBERRY    CULTURE. 

A  VISIT  to  Mr.  John  Westcott's  fruit  garden  at  Topsom, 
Devon,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  afforded  me  great  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  it  enabled  me  to  see  cleanly  and  ordei-ly 
cultivation  carried  out  on  about  niue  acres  of  market 
garden  ground,  partly  devoted  to  healthy  fruit  trees  that 
promise  an  abundant  harvest.  I  ■svas  especially  delighted 
■with  the  skilful  way  in  which  Mr.  Wcstcott  cultivates  Straw- 
ben-ies  under  glass,  for  during  the  many  years  I  have  been  in 
practice  I  have  never  seen  this  delicious,  wholesome,  and 
delicate  fruit  brought  to  such  perfection  as  it  is  here.  In 
the  houses,  which  are  long,  narrow,  and  low,  and  heated 
by  means  of  hot-water  pipes,  are  thousands  of  pots  of  Straw- 
ben-ies  in  various  stages  of  growth,  all  cultivated  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  Mr.  Wcstcott  having  made  Strawberry  culture 
under  glass  a  speciality  for  some  years  past.  The  pots  which 
he  uses  are  not  large,  nor  are  his  plants  ovcrgi-own  or  crowded 
with  an  over-luxuriant  foliage.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
grown  in  what  are  called  48-sized  pots,  and  some  in  small 
32-sized  ones.  Thus  managed,  the  plants  are  dwarf  and  sturdy, 
and  are  furnished  with  com]iaratively  small  foliage,  set  on 
very  short  footstalks.  Their  crowns  are  large,  firm,  and  pro- 
minent, and  ])revionsly  to  bursting  get  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg.  Thus  jjrepared,  when  placed  nnder  glass  they  pro- 
duce a  host  of  sturdy  flowering  stems,  each  of  which  is, 
in  due  time,  covered  with  plenty  of  flower-hnds,  that  are 
induced  to  open  strongly.  It  is  really  a  grand  sight  to  see 
a  long  house  full  of  plants,  whose  flowers  are  thrust  up 
above  the  foliage  in  such  profusion.  After  the  plants  come 
into  bloom,  the  next  process  is  fertilising  the  flowers,  in 
order  that  an  even  and  heavy  crop  of  fruit  may  be  produced. 
This  is  a  point  in  Strawberry  culture  under  glass  which 
requires  particular  attention.  In  all  kinds  of  seasons,  early 
or  late,  with  the  weather  dark,  cloudy,  windy,  foggy,  and 
stormy  for  days ;  with  snow,  hail,  and  vajiour,  such  as  our 
climate  invariably  favours  us  with  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  j'ear,  many  a  jiersevering,  practical,  attentive  man  has 
failed,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  set  and  swell-off  a  boun- 
tiful crop  of  fine  fruit,  even  after  a  glowing  prospect  both  as 
respects  plants  and  blossoms ;  yet,  during  this  critical  and 
important  stage  in  early  Strawberry  culture,  Mr.  Westcott  is 
quite  at  home  amongst  his  Strawbewies,  which  are  induced 
not  only  to  blossom  strongly,  throwing  their  trusses  of  inflo- 
rescence straight  u]5  to  the  light,  as  boldly  as  if  it  were  in  the 
flowery  month  of  May,  but  every  bloom  also  gets  quickly  and 
well  set.  During  the  blooming  time,  the  floors  of  the  houses 
in  the  evening  arc  as  thickly  strewed  with  fallen  blossoms  as 
the  ground  of  a  Cherry  orchard,  after  a  fine  sunny  and 
somewhat  windy  day.  The  fruit  is  at  once  set  and  begins  to 
'swell,  without  even  a  temporary  halt.  This  season  the  plants 
have  set  a  beautiful  crop  of  fruit,  which  is  swelling  fast,  and 
hanging  in  clusters  around  the  pots  as  thickly  as  Hops, 
staking  or  propping  being  little  practised  here.  The  fruit, 
too,  is  fed,  and  swelled  out  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Indeed 
the  way  in  which  such  heavy  crops  are  swelled  off  and  finished 
is  quite  marvellous.  The  colour  is  all  that  could  possibly  be 
desired,  and  the  texture  of  the  fruit  is  so  firm  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  packing  and  transporting  it  safely  to  the  London, 
Bath,  Taunton,  Exeter,  and  other  markets.  The  varieties 
which  Mr.  Westcott  cultivates  at  this  season  for  his  main 
crops  are  the  Excelsior  and  the  Claimant.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Westcott  pots  his  plants  early,  ripens  them  well, 
takes  care  of  the  plants  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  gets 
them  under  glass  early,  allows  them  plenty  of  time  to  show 
their  blossom ;  but  that  after  they  are  in  flower  he  gets  them 
fertilised  and  set  quickly,  and  that  he  allows  no  loss  of  time 
afterwards  in  swelling  off  and  in  perfecting  the  fruit — all 
good  points  in  Strawberry  forcing.  James  Barxes 


TWO  NEW  WALL  PLANTS. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  Ivy,  Periwinkle,  Jasmine,  Honey- 
suckle, the  Rose,  the  Bignonia',  and  others  are  amply  sufficient 
for  these  purposes.  Without  for  a  moment  disparaging  these 
or  such  exquisite  wall  plants  as  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  common 
Wallflowers,  and  others,  I  beg  to  introduce  two  more,  both 
suitable  for  clothing  walls,  and  for  half-concealing,  half- 
revealing  ruins  and  rock-work.  One  of  these  plants  is  for  the 
inside,  the  other  for  out-of-doors.  One  is  green  as  an  emerald, 
the  other  blue  as  the  bluest  depth  of  an  Italian  sky. 
The  majority  of  rocks,  walls,  and  ruins,  when  dry,  are  of  a 
white  or  red  hue.  AVhat  can  there  be  more  artistic  _  than 
clothing  them  with  blue  drapery,  an  operation  at  once  simple 
and  easy  ?  A  few  seeds  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  had  probably 
been  carried  by  wind  or  birds  and  dropped  on  a  rough  stone 
wall  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  They  grew  ;  and  now  these 
compact  cushions  of  tufted  beauty  are  the  delight  of  all 
eyes.  They  had  no  care,  no  attention ;  were,  in  fact, 
unseen  until  their  flowers  burst  forth  from  the  hard  bosom 
of  the  stones  and  draped  them  with  surpassing  loveliness, 
a  result  too  charming  to  keep  to  oneself.  I  have  already 
done  what  I  could  to  spread  this  loveliest  of  all  spring  plants 
widely  over  the  surface  of  our  gardens.  I  now  entreat  your 
readers  to  let  it  climb,  and  beautify  their  walls.  Then,  again, 
how  beautiful  this  Forget-me-Not  is  among  other  plants,  such 
as  the  Golden  Feather,  pincushioning  the  hardest  rocks  with 
patches  of  brightest  yellow ;  or  among  Wallflowers,  or  against 
Golden  or  Silver  Ivy,  what  could  be  more  lovely  than  large 
flecks  of  blue  ?  My  other  plant  is  a  humble  Grass  or  Rush, 
viz.,  the  Isolepis  gracilis.  It  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  hardy. 
But  if  you  want  fully  to  develop  the  elegance  of  its  slender 
beauty,  grow  it  in  a  stove  temperature.  The  long  rushes  or 
leaves  then  double  their  usual  length  and  delicacy,  so  much  so 
that  they  cannot  support  themselves,  but  droop  and  fall  in  the 
form  of  elegant  spray.  Pot  plants  of  Isolepis  are  charming ; 
for  tiny  baskets  it  is  admirable,  and  on  brackets  it  is  perfect  ; 
but  on  a  wall,  faced  with  rockwork  or  virgin  cork,  it  is  most 
exquisite.  Hardness,  straightness,  formality,  even  the  existence 
of  a  wall  itself,  are  all  lost  amid  the  refreshing  greenness 
of  this  charming  Rush.  On  a  damp  wall  the  smallest  modicum 
of  soil  suffices  for  its  growth)  The  white  roots  cling  to  the 
stones  and  drink  in  moisture  from  every  chink  and  cranny, 
and  the  tops  delight,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  moist  atmosphere 
of  a  stove  or  Orchid-house.  Beautiful  by  itself,  it  is,  if  pos- 
siljle,  still  more  lovely  when  intermixed  with  two  of  the  most 
delicate  of  the  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  viz.,  Adiantum  Capillus 
Veneris  (which,  though  scarcely  hardy,  thrives  well  on  a  stove 
wall)  and  A.  a3thiopicum.  Most  of  the  others,  such  as  A. 
formosum,  are  too  strong  to  harmonise  well  with  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  this  little  Grass-like  Rush  when  grown 
in  a  high  temperature  ;  and  this  plant,  grown  in  this  way,  is 
as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful.  Plants  of  it  are  also  equally  well 
suited  for  clothing  conservatory  walls,  or  for  the  back  walls  of 
corridors  and  passages ;  though  in  a  low  temperature  they  are 
not  so  exquisitely  delicate  as  in  a  warm  one.  Portable  tem- 
porary screens  for  drawing,  sitting,  or  dining-room  uses,  might 
readily  be  formed  of  Isolepis  and  Ferns,  or  centre-pieces  for 
the  dining  room  ;  for  the  latter  what,  indeed,  could  exceed  in 
fi-eshness  the  slender  Isolepis,  floating  on  a  crystal  fountain, 
with  a  few  silver  cups  of  Eucharis  resting  upon  or  amongst 
it  ?  For  a  small  vase,  too,  what  can  match,  in  grace, 
a  drooping  veil  of  its  slender  foHage?  And  for  clothing 
a  wall  in  company  with  the  Ferns  I  have  named,  the  whole  Jit 
up  here  and  there  with  an  outjutting  stone  and  patches  of 
variegated  Lycopodiums,  the  Isolepis  has  no  equal.         F. 


On  Monday  last  we  visited  the  Victoria  Park  at  Bath,  the  site 
of  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  a  more  desirable  position  for  a  great  show  could  hardly  be  desired. 
The  park  is  well  laid  out  and  varied  in  surface,  and  contains  an 
excellent  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  very  well  named.  The  great 
show  will  take  place  on  a  largo  open  lawn  in  the  centre  of  the  park. 
The  large  tent  is  already  far  advanced,  the  banks  being  turfed.  _A 
fine  drive  and  roomy  footways  go  all  round  the  park  towards  its 
outer  portion,  making  the  ground  altogether  as  convenient  as  it  is 
beautiful. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


TiiK  first  volume  of  M.  Andre  Leroy'a  noble  work  on  Apples 

hag  just  been  published.  The  second  volume,  completing  the  work, 
is  to  appear  in  July. 

We  loarn  that  Mr.  Robert  Warner  has  been  appointed  by  the 

Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  represent  English 
horticulture  at  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna. 

The  beautiful  and   rare  large  Dog's  Tooth  Violet   (Eryth- 

ronium  giganteum)  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Barr's  collection.  All 
lovers  of  hardy  plants  will  welcome  one  so  handsome  both  in  leaf 
and  flower. 

Pkoisably  the    finest    collection  of  Daffodils  ever    brought 

together  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Barr's  experimental  grounds  at 
Tooting.  They  are  classified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their 
study  comparatively  'easy.  In  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  the  same 
place  there  are  also  fine  displays  of  hardy  plants  and  spring  flowers. 

Perhaps  the  finest  flowered  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Hallii 

ever  seen  is  now  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nurseries  at  Chelsea. 
The  plant  is  large  and  vigorous,  and  has  seven  flower-spikes,  one  of 
which  has  no  fewer  than  twenty  flowers  upon  it,  all  large  and 
perfectly  developed. 

Of  Arpophyllum  giganteum  an  exceedingly  fine  specimen  is 

now  in  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Londesboroagh  at  Norbiton, 
Surrey.  It  has  ten  large  well-developed  flower  spikes,  around  which 
the  beautiful  little  rosy-purple  shell-like  blossoms  are  arranged  with 
the  greatest  possible  symmetry  and  beauty.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best-bloomed  plants  in  the  country. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,   held  on 

Wednesday  last,  a  very  useful  flower-pot  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Matthews,  of  Weston. snper-Mare.  It  was  a  pot  of  ordinary  form, 
perforated  around  the  rim,  each  perforation  being  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  apart.  By  means  of  these  perforations  dwarf  plants  may  be 
tied  down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  which  they  grow  without  the 
aid  of  stakes,  thus  at  once  securing  neatness  and  freedom  from  injury 
sometimes  inflicted  on  tho  roots  by  the  use  of  stakes.  A  Pelargonium 
planted  in  one  of  these  pots,  and  tied  to  the  rim,  was  submitted  for 
inspection,  and  clearly  illustrated  the  advantages  which  these  pots 
possess  over  those  of  the  ordinary  make. 

Mn.  McNab  recently  made  some  remarks  before  the  Botanical 

Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  spiral  Rush  known  as  Juncus  effusus  var. 
spiralis.  He  said  that  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
— held  at  Edinburgh  in  1871,  the  attention  of  some  of  the  members 
was  directed  to  this  peculiar  plant,  which  was  originally  found  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  by  the  late  David  Bishop,  while  curator  of  the 
Belfa.'^t  Botanic  Garden.  As  far  as  he  could  recollect,  only  one  plant  of 
it  was  discovered,  and  it  had  been  propagated  ever  since  by  division  of 
the  roots.  On  that  occasion  he  was  asked  if  the  spiral  form  could  be 
reproduced  from  seed,  but  he  was  then  unable  to  answer  the  question. 
Although  good  seed  was  very  sparingly  produced  he  had  some 
collected  and  sow  n,  and  he  could  now  aSii'ni  that  it  could  be  thus 
produced,  as  all  the  seedlings  raised  were  more  or  less  spiral. 

There  is  a  report   current  that  Her  Majesty  and  the  Court 

have  decided  not  to  countenance  what  has  taken  place  at  South 
Kensington  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  or  to 
recognise  the  new  council,  until  they  have  finally  come  to  terms  with 
the  E.xhibition  Commissioners.  It  is  said  that  a  compromise  is  being 
negotiated,  the  effect  of  which,  if  it  is  successful,  will  be  that  while 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition  will  have  free  access  to  the  gardens  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  admission  to  them  on  "  show  days"  shall  be  only 
by  payment  of  such  sum  as  the  society  may  think  is  calculated  to 
keep  the  attendance  select.  Collaterally  with  this  arrangement  there 
will  be  modifications  in  the  propositions  of  the  Commissioners  as 
regards  the  number  of  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Exhibition  to 
which  the  Fellows  will  be  entitled,  and  also  respecting  the  financial 
relations  of  the  two  bodies.  Sir  A.  Slade  has  been  provisionally 
appointed  treasurer. 

We  extract  the  following  account  from  the  pages  of  a  foreign 

journal,  without,  however,  pretending  to  indorse  its  historical  accu- 
racy. "  Cliantlius  puniceus,  which  now  grows  in  gi'eat  abundance  in 
New  Zealand,  is  said  to  be  not  a  native  of  that  country,  but  to  have 
been  originally  introduced  in  the  following  manner.  Many  years  ago 
a  French  ship,  which  touched  at  one  of  the  islands,  was  seized  by  the 
patives,  the  crew  massacred,  and  the  cargo  pillaged.  Some  boxes, 
which  were  brought  ashore  on  a  small  island  in  the  Kiri-Kiri  River, 
when  opened,  were  found  to  contain  nothing  but  seeds.  In  their 
disappointment  the  plunderers  scattered  these  about  in  all  directions, 
and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  the  whole  islet  was  covered  with  the 
bright-red  flowers  of  Clianthus  puniceus.  The  natives,  charmed  with 
the  colour,  at  once  appropriated  the  flowers  for  purposes  of  personal 
decoration  j  and  so  popular  did  they  become,  that  plants  wore  con. 


veyod  to  various  parts  of  the  mainland  and  carefully  replanted,  with 
a  view  to  a  more  convenient  and  constant  .sujjply.  Thus,  in  process  of 
time,  Clianthus  puniceus  became  so  widely  distributed  in  New 
Zealand  that  it  now  presents  all  the  appearance  of  being  indigenous." 

We   are   informed   that  the    Royal    Horticultural  Society's 

show  of  Chrysanthemums  will  be  held  on  November  12th  and  13th, 
instead  of,  as  has  been  announced,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  that 
month. 

O.v  Good  Friday,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  weather, 

about  15,000  people  visited  Kew  Gardens,  and  upwards  of  35,000 
paid  them  a  visit  on  Easter  Monday. 

Mtt.  BouN  informs  us  that  he  has  aplantof  Magnolia  conspicua 

in  his  garden  at  Twickenham  which  has  at  present  over  2,000  flowers 
on  it.  It  is  about  18  feet  in  height,  and  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 

We  understand  that  a  pr  emium  of  200  guineas  is  offered  for 

the  best  design  for  laying  out  the  Roundhay  estate,  Leeds  ;  that  100 
guineas  are  offered  for  the  second  best  design,  and  that  50  guineas 
are  offered  for  the  third  best.  Part  of  tho  estate  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
public  park,  and  the  remainder  as  sites  for  villa  residences.  Appli- 
cations are  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Curwood,  Town  Hall,  Leeds. 

French  Asparagus  from  the  open  ground  has  now  arrived  in 

Covent  Garden  market.  Its  stalks,  as  a  rule,  are  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  some  of  them  measure  even  more  than  that.  Our 
home-grown  forced  Asparagus  has  been  excellent  this  season,  but  as 
yet  we  have  seen  no  Asparagus  at  all  comparable  with  that  from 
France. 

The  finest  Apple  at  present  in  Covent  Garden  market  is  the 

French  Calville  Blanc,  which  is  of  large  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour,  the  specimens  of  it  which  we  examined  being  in  as  good  a 
state  of  preservation  as  when  they  were  removed  from  the  tree.  The 
fact  that  they  realise  from  twenty  shillings  to  thirty  shillings  per 
dozen,  testifies  to  their  quality. 

The  Manley  Hall  Orchids  were  sold  the  other  day  by  Messrs. 

Capes  &  Dunn,  and  realised  largo  prices,  of  which  the  following  are 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  ;  — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£s. 

d. 

Aerides  affine  superbum 

IS 

7 

6 

Epidendrum  prismatocarpum 

27    0 

0 

,,       Dayanum        

16 

If) 

0 

,,          vitellinum  majus 

11    3 

6 

,,       FieldingL         

19 

19 

0 

Lgeliaanceps  Dawsoni,.. 

10  10 

0 

,,       nobile     

11 

11 

0 

,,    cinnabarina        

17  17 

0 

,;       Schrodei'u        

2i 

3 

0 

„    elegans     

13  13 

0 

„      Yeitchii             

2-1 

3 

0 

,,    purpurata           

29    2 

0 

,,      Williamsii        

11 

11 

0 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba 

16    0 

0 

Angraicum  sesquipedale  (good 

Masdevallia  Lindeni 

39    0 

0 

var) 

16  16 

0 

,.          tovarensis 

11    0 

0 

Anguloa  Clowesii        

16 

16 

0 

Miltonia  cuneata          

13     2 

6 

Cattleya  esoaiensis     

27 

6 

0 

,,       Morelliana    

12  12 

0 

,,       labiata           

16 

i 

6 

Odontoglossum           nEevium 

„        Mendelii         

35 

U 

0 

inajua 

16    5 

6 

,,       Pinelli  grrandiflora 

10 

10 

0 

,,             Phalieuopsis... 

12     0 

0 

C(£lOfryne  cristata        

16 

0 

0 

Oncidium  concolor  (rare) 

18  18 

0 

Cjmbidium  eburneum 

69 

17 

0 

,         splendidum 

43    0 

0 

,,           Mastersii 

12 

12 

0 

Pha  us  Bensonije          

12  12 

0 

Cyprjpedium  Dayanum 

17 

0 

0 

Pha  ainopsis  Luddemanniana 

12     1 

6 

„           hirsuHssimiuu,.. 

12 

12 

0 

Pleione  lagenaria         

10  10 

0 

„           Ifevigatam 

10 

16 

6 

Saccolabium  ampuUaceura  .. 

22    0 

0 

,,           Stonei 

36 

0 

0 

,,            Blumei  majus  .. 

10  10 

0 

Dendrobium  crassinode 

13 

13 

0 

,,           guttatara  super- 

,,            Devonianum    .. 

12 

12 

0 

bum       

46    0 

0 

,,            Hookerianun] 

Sophronitis  grandifiora 

13  13 

0 

(chrj^sotis)  ... 

12 

0 

0 

Vanda  insignis  (true) 

U  14 

0 

„            McCarthias 

13 

0 

0 

,,      Lowli      

17  17 

0 

,,            Schroderii 

13 

13 

0 

„      teres       

20    0 

0 

,,           Wardianum     .. 

29 

2 

0 

The  magnificent  specimen  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  figured  in  our  columns 
a  short  time  ago,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cole,  for  £60,  a  smaller 
plant  fetching  42  guineas,  while  a  splendid  specimen  of  Geonoma 
Seemanni  realised  31  guineas,  and  a  plant  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Nepenthes  sanguinea  fetched  £50. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Perry,  of 

The  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich,  Birmingham,  which  took  place  on 
Good  Friday,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty  years.  Mr.  Perry  commenced 
his  floricultnral  career  when  only  fifteen,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  has  been  a  prominent  exhibitor.  His  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  Dahlia,  of  which  he  raised  many  first-class  seedlings.  Subse- 
quently he  engaged,  with  no  less  zeal  and  success,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Verbena,  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  practised  skill  and  judgment.  As  a  Rose  grower  he  stood 
deservedly  high,  and  was  for  many  years  a  judge  at  our  great  metro- 
politan Rose  shows.  He  was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  Hands- 
worth  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  filling  the  office  of  honorary 
secretary  from  the  establishment  to  the  dissolution  of  that  body.  By 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  he  was  respected  for  his  kind  and 
genial  disposition,  while  his  sterling  quaUties  inspired  all  who 
enjoyed  his  intimacy  with  feehngs  of  the  warmest  regard.  He  was 
buried  on  Thursday  last  in  the  churchyard  of  Castle  Bromwich. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE  PASQUB  PLOWEB. 
Now — -when  the  Pasque  flower  is  pushing  its  pui'plc  blossoms 
up  through  the  wind-beaten  Grass,  and  when  our  gardens  are 
brilliant  with  the  beauty  of  the  more  common  Anemones 
— is  a  seasonable  time  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  this 
lovely  species.  Though  sparsely  distributed  in  Britain,  this 
fine  old  border  plant  is  a  true  native,  aud  when  it  does  occur 
on  a  bleak  chalk  down,  it  is  generally  freely  dotted  over  the 
turf.  The  position  is  usually  such  as  to  suggest  the  aptness 
of  the  name  Windflower  for  the  family  generally ;  and  there 
are  few  sights  more  interesting  to  the  lover  of  spring  flowers 
than  to  see  its  purple  blooms  just  showing  through  the  hard 
Grass  of  the  blast-swept  down  on  an  early  spring  day.  The 
plant  is  much  smaller  in  a  wild  than  in  a  cultivated  state, 
usually  devoting  itself  to  the  production  of  a  solitary  flower, 
which,  while  showmg  through  the  Grass,  seems  careful  not  to 
rise  above  it.  In  the  garden  it  forms  rich  healthy  tufts,  and 
flowers  more  abundantly  aud  vigorously,  the  contrasts  between 
the  wild  and  cultivated  states  of  the  plant  being  very  marked. 
There  are  several  varieties,  including  red,   lilac,  and  white 


The  Pafitiue  Flower  (Anemone  PiilsatUla). 

kuids,  but  these  are  now  rare.  There  is  also  a  double  variety. 
It  prefers  well-drained  and  light  but  deep  soil.  It  is  well 
suited  for  borders  and  also  for  the  rock-garden. 


THE   HYDRANGEA. 


Ap.iUT  from  its  interest  as  a  pot  plant,  the  Hydrangea  has 
considerable  claims  upon  our  attention  as  a  shrubbery  border 
plant,  and  seen,  as  we  sometimes  flnd  it,  in  favourable  spots 
upon  the  sea-coast,  it  is  certainly  one  of  our  most  effective 
deciduous  shrabs.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  South 
Wales,  more  especially  near  Swansea,  North  Wales, 
Anglesey,  and  some  other  districts,  we  have  frequently  met  with 
specimens  of  the  Hydrangea  growing  in  the  open  ground,  huge 
bushes  6  and  8  feet  in  height,  aud  quite  as  much  in  diameter, 
each  producing  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  trusses  of  its 
gorgeous  flowers,  sometimes  pink,  and  in  other  cases  a  soft 
coerulean  blue.  Where,  indeed,  a  soil  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron,  whether  it  be  loam,  peat,  or  sand,  you  may  almost 
make  sure  of  blue  flowers  being  produced.  The  Hydrangea  is 
a  plant  which,  to  grow  it  to  perfection,  does  not  need  a  compost, 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  gained,  but  rather  the  contrary,  by 
compounding  a  soil  for  it.  I  have  spoken  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand  ;  the  two  former  of  these  will  suit  the  plant  perfectly 
in  the  simple  form,  and,  indeed,  much  better  than  when  mixed 
together.  For  choice,  however,  I  prefer  a  nice  mellow  loam, 
not    too  light,   and    in    that,   with    occasional  waterings    of 


liquid  manure,  the  plant  will  grow  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
The  fashionable  soil,  especially  for  producing  blue  flowers, 
when  I  practised  near  London,  was  the  Norwood  loam. 
That  was  rather  strong,  and  parts  of  it  full  of  red  streaks  of 
irou  rust,  but  when  broken  down  and  exposed  to  the  weather, 
for  a  few  weeks  it  formed  a  fine  pottiug  soil,  and  one  in  which 
the  plant  delighted. 

The  Hydrangea  may  be  very  readily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  those  which  are  taken  from   near  the  base  form  the  best 
plants.    M}-  own  rule  used  to  be  to  put  the  first  batch  of  plants 
into  the  forcing-house  about  Christmas  time,  and  those,  if  the 
temperature  was  growing,  gave  some  nice  cuttings  before  the 
end  of  January.     These  were  taken  off  when  not  exceeding  an 
inch  in  length,   and  were    put    in    propagating  pots    in  the 
usual  manner,  the  only  precaution  taken  being  to  surround 
the  base  of  the  cutting  with  some  sharp  sand.      The  tem- 
perature of  a  Cucumber  frame  is  the  most  suitable  for  striking 
this  plant,  always  observing  the  good  old  rule  never  to  allow 
the  cuttings  to  droop  until  the  roots  are  formed.     Directly 
the  cuttings  are  nicely  rooted  pot  them  off,  using  the  soil  you 
intend  to  continue ;  put  them  into  small  pots  first,  and  when 
those  are  full  of  roots  remove  them  to  the  size  in  which  it  is 
intended  that  the  plant  shall  bloom.     A  few  of  the  strongest 
may  require  6-inch  pots,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  4-inch  size 
will   be   found  sufficiently  large  for   the   first   season.      The 
temperature  for  the  plants  must  be  brisk,  moist,  and  growing, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  so  that  they  may  make  thick,  sturdy,   healthy  growth, 
the  stem  not  being  more  than  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  each 
leaf  nearly  as   large   as  your  hand.     Ripen   such   a   growth 
thoroughly,  get  the  leading  bud  nearly  as  large  as  the  end  of 
your  thumb  by  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  in  the  autumn, 
and  then  you  may  make  sure  of  a  grand  panicle  of  flowers 
the  following  season.     To  effect  this  kind  of  growth  a  frame  or 
pit  is  most  desirable,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
aud  where  that  cannot  be  secured  put  the  plants  upon  a  shelf 
near  the  glass,  and  as  they  are  greedy  feeders,  place  each  pot 
in  a  feeding  saucer  so  that  water  may  be  put  in  if  necessary. 
When  the  growth  is  made,  gradually  inure  the  plants  to  the 
open    air,    so    that    by   the    end   of  May   they   may   be    set 
under  a  south  wall  to  get  thoroughly  matured,  and  then  be 
removed  to  a  more  shady  situation  to  pass  the  season  of  rest. 
Keep  the  plants  comparatively  dry  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
ripen  aud  fall  off,  but  do  not  attempt  to  force  a  premature 
ripening  by  withholding  water  before  the  plants  give  indication 
that  the  season  of  maturation  has  arrived.     The  best  place  to 
winter  the  plants  will  be  a  dry  airy  shelf,  and  but  very  little 
water  will  be  necessary.      This  completes  the  first  season's 
management.      In   the   second  year,   if   flowers    are   wanted 
early,  say  in  April  or  May,  forcing  must  commence  at  the  end 
of    December,   and  be  continued  in  the  temperature  of   the 
early  vinery  until  the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour,  when  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  atmosphere.     There  is  no 
advantage  in  potting  the  plants  before  they  bloom,  as  they 
seldom  make  root  in  the  fresh  soil  ;  but  each  pot  may  have  a 
feeder  containing  water  placed   under  it,  which  may  be  kept 
filled  during   the  sunny  hours  of  the  day,  but  at  night  they 
will  be  better  empty.     When  the  plants  break,  reduce  the  side 
shoots  to  three  or  four  of  the   best   placed   upon  each  plant, 
which  may  be  grown  on  for  futm-e  bloomiug,  and  the  others 
may  he   used  as  cuttings.     If   particularly  large   individual 
flowers  are  required,  thin  out,  directly  they  are  fully  recog- 
nisable, half  the  buds  upon  each  truss,  of  course  choosing  the 
weakest    and    worst    placed.     The    truss    of     a    well-grown 
Hydrangea  should  be  at  the  least  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
aud  each  flower  should  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  five-shilling 
piece.     Thus  grown,  the  Hydrangea,  whether  blue  or  pink,  is 
a  very  imposing  object,  and  will  remain  in  perfection  in  the 
conservatory  for  two  months.     Directly  the  bloom  becomes 
faded,  cut  the  branch  away  to  the  secondary  shoots,  which 
are  to  form  the  blooming   shoots  for  the   following  season. 
These  must  receive  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  given 
them,  and  for  that  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift  the 
strongest  plants  into  eight-inch  pots,  and  the  others  into  pots 
one  size  smaller.     Use  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and,  at  the  time 
of  shifting,  remove  the  crocks,  and  at  the  same  time,  \vitb  a 
pointed  stick,  loosen  the  matted  roots  around  the  ball,  so  as 
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to  induce  them  to  root  into  the  fresh  soil.  Of  course,  after 
this  shifting,  the  plants  Tvill  require  to  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  until  they  make  fresh  I'oots,  and  then  they  must  receive 
just  the  same  encouragement  they  did  in  the  first  season. 
These  plants,  if  properly  grown  and  ripened,  will,  in  the 
following  season,  produce  three  to  four  fine  handsome 
trusses  each,  and  then  form  very  handsome  subjects  for 
vases.  If  it  is  desired  to  grow  the  plants  a  third  year,  the 
same  process  as  to  disbudding  must  be  followed,  and  then  a 
dozen  shoots  to  each  plant  may  be  encouraged.  I  generally, 
after  the  second  season's  blooming,  put  the  plants  in  the  open 
ground,  mixing  them  in  the  borders  with  the  American 
plants,  where  in  August  and  September  they  form  very 
effective  objects. 

For  early  beds,  in  the  dressed  flower  garden,  the  Hydrangea 
is  very  desirable.  Plants  started  in  January  come  into  flower 
in  April,  and  form  very  nice  groups  through  May  and  June. 
For  single  specimens  upon  the  lawn,  in  places  where  the  wood 
ripens  properly,  the  Hydrangea  forms  a  very  fine  object ; 
where  it  does  not  ripen,  large  specimens  should  be  grown 
in  pots  or  boxes,  and  be  set  out  upon  the  terraces  in  the 
summer  season.  They  form  capital  companion  plants  to  the 
scarlet  Pelargoniums.  When  grown  in  permanent  beds,  the 
soil  should  be  porous  and  well  drained,  and  should  be  raised 
considerably  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  soil, 
Hydrangea  hortensis  and  its  variety,  with  the  variegated 
foliage,  are  the  kinds  most  generally  grown,  the  latter,  espe- 
cially, for  its  foliage.  A  few  plants  of  H.  japonica  may  also 
be  cultivated,  but  they  are  not  so  effective  as  the  older  species. 
Those  who  requix'e  blue  flowers  speedily  may  crush  some  alum 
into  fine  powder  and  put  a  pinch  occasionally  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  This  will  give  blue  flowers,  but  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  health  of  the  plant,  which  must  be  thrown 
away  when  it  has  done  blooming.  W.  A. 


NEW,  KAEE,  OE  NEGLECTED  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  278.) 

.SiiTniONEMA  GKANDIPLORUM. — This  is  of  larger  and  more 
sturdy  habit  than  JS.  saxatile,  less  spreading  and  prostmte  in 
habit,  less  glaucous  in  tone,  and  with  much  larger  flowers  of  a 
purplish  rose  colour,  in  elongated  spikes.  It  is  a  valualjle 
plant  for  the  rock-garden,  thriving  freely  in  sandy  loam,  and 
exceedingly  well  suited  for  margins  and  slightly-elevated 
rocky  banks.  As  a  border  plant,  it  will  also  thrive  where  the 
soil  is  free  and  well  drained.  Being  somewhat  impatient  of 
transplantation,  it  is  desu-able  to  allow  some  plants  to  ripen 
seed  on  sunny  edges  or  borders.  Seedlings  in  pots  will,  of 
course,  transplant  easily.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Androsace  glacialis. — A  rather  rare  and  beautiful  species, 
from  Switzerland,  growing  in  compact  sheets,  about  2  inches 
high,  and  bearing  bright  pink,  or  purplish  rose-coloured,  soli- 
tary flowers  with  a  yellow  throat  and  tube.  The  leaves  are 
small,  tongue-shaped,  closely  crowded,  and  forming  small 
rosettes  at  the  ends  of  the  slender,  red-tinged  stems.  Same 
treatment  and  positions  as  for  A.  puiescens. 

Aquilegia  LEi'TOCERAS  LUTEA  (Ycllow  Loug-spurrcd  Colum- 
bine).— A  new  species  from  North  America,  and  one  of  the 
finest  perennials  ever  introduced.  It  grows  in  dense  tufts, 
and  produces  a  great  abundance  of  large,  golden-yellow,  long- 
spurred  flowers  in  a  long  succession  of  bloom,  which  com- 
mences in  June.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
A.  cchndea,  and  have  long,  straight  horns  or  spurs.  This 
species  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  A.  anrea  of  Roetzl,  of 
which  the  flower  is  hardly  half  the  size,  and  of  a  sulphur-yellow, 
shaded  with  green.  Same  culture  and[positions  as  for  A.  ciprulea. 

Aquilegia  pyrenaica  (Pyrenean  Cohjmbine). — Avery  dwarf 
species  from  the  Pyrenees,  6  to9  inches  high,  allied  to  A.  alpina, 
but  smaller  in  all  its  pai-ts.  It  flowers  early  in  summer,  pro- 
ducing from  1  to  .3  small  blue  flowers  on  each  of  the  almost 
leafless  stems.  The  leaves  at  the  base  are  1-or  2-ternate, 
with  linear  segments.  It  is  a  very  suitable  subject  for  rock- 
work,  the  margin  of  the  mixed  border,  or  for  cultivation  in 
pots,  in  moist  sandy  loam. 

Aster  Reevesi  (Reeves's  Aster). — A  very  charming  dwarf 


Aster,  with  slender  branching  stems  9  to  12  inches  high,  and 
very  small,  linear,  acute,  Heath-like  leaves.  It  flowers  in 
autumn,  producing  a  groat  abundance  of  small  white  yellow- 
centred  blossoms  in  a  dense  pyramidal  panicle.  Well  suited 
for  rock-work  or  borders,  in  ordinai-y  soil.     N.  America. 

Astragalus  vagixatus  (Sheathed  Astragalus). — A  hand.some 
species  with  erecc  pubescent  stems,  about  one  foot  high. 
Flowers  in  summer,  of  a  rosy -purple  colour,  with  white-tipped 
wings,  large  (each  flower  about  an  inch  long),  and  arranged  in 
dense  spikes  on  stalks  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  leaflets, 
which  are  usually  in  seven  or  eight  pair.s,  with  an  odd  one,  are 
of  an  elongated-oblong  shape,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with 
short,  silvery,  adpressed  hairs.  A  native  of  Siberia  and  N. 
America,  and  a  good  plant  for  either  rook-work  or  borders,  in 
sandy  loam. 

Astragalus  alpdius  (Alpine  Astragalus). — This  plant,  which 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  variety  of  A.  Onohrychis  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  northern  Europe  and  Siberia,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  found  in  Britain.  It  is  a  prostrate 
hairy  herb,  with  Iji'anching  stems  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  foot  in  length,  and  producing,  in  summer,  short  racemes 
of  bluish-purple  (sometimes  whitish),  drooping  flowers.  The 
leaves  consist  of  from  eight  to  twelve  pairs  of  ovate  or  oblong 
leaflets,  wit'n  an  odd  one.  Same  positions  and  culture  as  for 
A.  Onohnjchis. 

Bryanthus  Breweri. — A  handsome  dwarf  shrub  of  compact 
habit,  nearly  a  foot  high,  from  the  lofty  sierras  of  California. 
The  rigid  ascending  stem  and  branches  are  thickly  covered 
with  smooth  linear  leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  narrowly 
revolute  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  half  an  inch  across, 
cleft  to,  or  rather  beyond,  the  middle,  of  a  bright  rose-violet 
or  red-purple  colour,  the  upper  part  of  the  petals  being  of  a 
darker  shade.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  enhanced  by  the 
great  length  of  then-  ten  light-coloured  stamens,  tipped  with 
violet  anthers.  The  inflorescence  is  at  flrst  in  dense  roundish 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  erect  branches,  becoming  corymbose 
as  the  flowering  advances.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
rock-work  or  choice  border,  and  should  be  planted  in  sandy 
peat  soil. 

Cahpanula  Raineri  (Rainer's  Campanula). — An  exceedingly 
dwarf,  pretty,  and  rare  species  from  the  mountains  of  Styria 
and  Carinthia.  It  blooms  early  in  summer,  producing  erect, 
light  purplish-blue,  funnel-shaped  flowers,  over  an  inch  across, 
on  stems  1  to  2  inches  high,  each  stem  bearing  from  one  to 
three  flowers,  and  issuing  from  a  rosette  of  small,  roundish, 
haiiy  leaves.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Campanulas 
in  cultivation,  and  admirably  suited  for  warm  ledges  of  rook- 
work,  or  the  margin  of  the  choice  mixed  border,  where  its 
creeping  roots  will  spread  rapidly  in  fine  sandy  soil. 

Campanula  Wanneri  (AYanner's  Campanula). — A  distinct 
and  handsome  species,  6  to  10  inches  high,  with  drooping, 
dark-blue,  tubular,  bell-shajjed  flowers,  each  1^  inch  long, 
appearing  in  May  on  long  one-flowered  axillary  and  terminal 
peduncles.  Leaves  lance-shaped,  unequally  toothed,  the  lower 
ones  decun'ent  on  long  leaf-stalks.  A  native  of  Ti-ansylvania 
and  the  Banat  Alps.  At  present  it  is  rather  scarce,  and  until 
more  plentiful  should  be  confined  to  the  rock-work ;  but  it  will 
probably  prove  an  excellent  border  plant.  Ordinary  free  or 
sandy  soil. 

Crocus  Imperati  (Imperati's  Crocus). — A  very  early  spring- 
blooming  species,  nearly  allied  to  G.  versicolor,  but  much 
handsomer,  3  ■  to  6  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  sweet- 
scented,  of  a  lilac-purple  on  the  inside,  while  the  outside  is 
of  a  creamy-white,  marked  with  three  longitudinal  dark-pm-ple 
lines,  of  which  the  two  outer  ones  and  the  end  of  the  middle 
one  are'curiously  feathered  or  fringed  with  short  lines  of  the 
same  colour.  This  very  charaiing  Crocus  was  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Calabria,  in  Southern  Italy,  at  an  altitude  of 
from  3,000  to  6,000  feet. 

We  may  here  mention  also  another  fine  species  of  recent 
introduction  from  the  mountains  of  Greece,  viz..  Crocus 
Aucheri,  a  dwarf,  very  early  spring-flowering  species,  with 
deep  orange-yellow  flowers.     (Syn.  C.  chrijsaiithus). 

Crocus  Boryakus  (White  Autumn  Crocus). — A  very  pretty 
autumn-flowering  kind,  from  Asia  Minor,  the  Morea,  and  the 
Greek  Islands.  The  flowers,  which  do  not  appear  until  late  in 
autumn,  are  of  a  creamy-white,  with  an  orange-yellow  throat. 
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the  base  of  the  segments  sometimes  marked  externally  with 
dull  purple  lines.  This  species,  ■which  is  as  yet  rare  in  gardens, 
is  a  very  pleasing  addition  to  the  list  of  our  autumn-flowering 
plants. 

Ctanakthus  lobatus  (Lobed-leaved  Cyananthus). — A  bril- 
liant and  remarkable  Himalayan  rock-plant,  spreading  loosely 
about,  with  prostrate  habit  and  procumbent  or  ascending  stems 
about  4  inches  high.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  August 
and  September,  are  purplish-blue,  with  a  whitish  centre, 
solitary,  usually  tei-minal,  about  an  inch  across,  funnel-shaped, 
with  five  spoon-shaped  lobes,  and  are  finely  fringed  on  the 
throat  with  numerous  long,  soft,  whitish  hairs.  The  leaves 
are  lozenge-shaped,  small,  fleshy,  alternate,  deeply  and 
irregularly  lobcd,  greyish  underneath.  The  best  position  for 
this  plant  is  on  a  sunny  ledge  of  rock -work,  where  its  over- 
hanging flower-laden  stems  will  produce  a  fine  effect.  It 
grows  best  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season.  It  is  easily 
and  freely  increased  by  cuttings.  The  seed  requu-es  a  dry 
favourable  season  to  ripen  it ;  in  wet  weather  the  large,  erect, 
persistent  calyx  becomes  filled  with  water,  which  remains  and 
rots  the  included  seed-vessel. 

Cypeipeditm  guttatum  (Spotted  Lady's  Slipper)  .^A  very 
charming  Siberian  species,  which  has  been  described  as  "  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  vegetable  productions,"  although  at 
present  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  It  grows  from  6  to  9  inches 
high,  and  flowers  in  June,  producing  solitary',  rather  small 
but  beautiful  snow-white  flowers,  heavily  blotched  or  marbled 
with  deep  rosy-purple.  The  flower-stem  rises  from  a  single 
pair  of  broadly-ovate  downy  leaves.  It  requires  a  shady 
position  on  the  rock-work  or  mixed  border,  in  leaf-mould, 
moss,  aud  sand,  and  should  be  kept  rather  dry  in  winter. 

Dapiixe  rupestris  (Rock  Daphne). — A  neat  and  diminutive 
shrub  with  shining  and  fleshy  spoon-shaped  leaves,  from  a 
third  to  one-half  an  inch  long,  channeled  above,  and  with 
a  conspicuous  and  large  blunt  keel  below,  the  spaces  between 
the  keel  and  margins  being  of  a  greyish  tone.  Flowers 
somewhat  like  those  of  Dapline  indica,  and  very  sweet-scented, 
appearing  in  early  spring.  New  Zealand.  (Syn.  Gaulfhcria 
rnpestrh). 

Draba  glacialis  (Glacier  Dralia). — A  very  dwarf  species, 
forming  dense  little  cushions  1  to  2  inches  high,  which  in  April 
are  covered  with  bright  golden-yellow  flowers.  Leaves  linear, 
smooth,  ciUated,  forming  small  rosettes  closely  packed  in 
pincushion-like  masses.  The  plant  very  much  resembles  a 
small  specimen  of  D.  air.oides,  and  is  considered  by  Koch  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  that  species,  growing  at  a  higher  elevation ; 
bvtt  it  differs  from  it  by  having  a  few-flowered  stem,  pedicels 
shorter  than  the  pod,  and  a  short  style.  It  is  found  on 
the  granitic  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  is  suited  for  exposed 
spots  in  the  rock-garden,  in  moist  aud  very  gritty  or  sandy 
soil,  and  associated  with  the  dwarfest  alpine  plants. 
{To  he  continued.) 


LILIES. 

These  noble  plants  share  the  fate  of  a  great  many  valuable  hardy 
subjects,  inasmuch  as  they  are  rarely  so  placed  that  their  beauty 
may  be  fully  seen,  or  so  planted  that  they  may  be  developed  in  all 
their  vigour.  Not  unfrequently  hardy  species  are  grown  in  pots,  and 
suffer  annual  repotting,  and  it  may  be  annual  drying,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  injuiions  to  them.  The  annual  tearing  up  of 
the  roots  consequent  on  repotting  Lilies  is  also  exceedingly  injurious, 
and  the  plants  subjected  to  it  rarely  make  a  first-rate  growth. 
Then,  again,  in  borders  they  are  frequently  planted  where  any  but 
the  common  kinds  have  little  chance  of  thriving ;  for  it  should  be 
generally  known  that  some  of  the  very  finest  Lilies,  as  L.  snperbnm 
of  North  America,  only  succeed  perfectly  in  peat  soil ;  hence  wo 
frequently  see  this  and  other  species  in  such  a  starved  state,  never 
yielding  a  bloom,  that  the  owner  asks  himself  how  such  a  poor 
object  ever  came  to  earn  such  a  fine  name.  Now,  among  the  various 
ways  of  growing  and  enjoying  Lilies,  there  is  one  practicable  by 
almost  every  owner  of  a  garden,  and  whioh  leads  directly  to  the 
best  results  both  from  a  cultural  and  testhetic  point  of  view.  The 
culture  of  Ehododendrons  has  for  so  many  years  been  so  popular  in 
this  country  that  there  are  few  places  that  do  not  possess  beds  or 
masses  of  them,  or  in  which  fertile  masses  of  peaty  soil  have  not 
been  gathered  for  their  reception.    The  Rhododendron  bush,  however 


fine  in  flower,  has  at  all  times  a  flattish,  formal  outline,  and  this  is 
often  disagreeably  apparent  where  large  masses  are  planted,  as  is 
now  the  custom  in  many  places.  The  soil  suited  to  the  Rhododendron 
IS  also  perfectly  suited  to  the  Lily  race.  The  bold  aud  tall  heads  of 
Lilies  standing  above  the  flat  green  of  the  Ehododendrons  in  summer, 
sometimes,  as  in  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei  and  L.  superbnm,  in  magni. 
ficent  candelabra-like  heads,  are  the  very  things  to  relieve  these 
masses  in  the  most  effective  way.  Then,  again,  the  Lilies  themselves 
will  be  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  ;  the  bases  of  their  stems 
beiug  hidden  by  their  surroundings  when  withering  will  not  be  an 
eyesore,  as  they  often  are  when  in  a  border,  so  that  an  impatient 
gardener  might  want  to  cut  them  down  before  their  time,  or  have 
something  else  in  their  place.  The  conclusion  is  plain  enough. 
There  is  no  better  plan  with  Lilies  than  dotting  them  here  and  there 
through  the  Rhododendron  beds,  and  leaving  them  there  undisturbed 
from  year  to  year.  Here,  untortured  by  the  repotting  process,  and 
then-  scaly  and  therefore  easily  dried  roots  not  exposed  to  drought  at 
any  time,  they  would  spread  into  vigorous  tufts  that  would  be 
magnificent  when  in  bloom.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  dot  them 
all  over  the  beds;  a  distinct  species  here  and  there  is  what  is 
required.  Wlien  kinds  are  rare,  a  single  root  will  suflice  to  begin 
with ;  it  will  soon  increase  in  the  congenial  soil.  The  very  open 
spaces  which  long  remain  between  Rhododendrons,  &o.,  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  their  somewhat  compact  and  slow.growing  habit, 
encourage  the  kind  of  arrangement  suggested.  Dwarf  kinds,  like 
L.  longiflorum,  should  of  course  not  be  placed  among  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons, but  on  the  fringes  of  the  beds  and  clumps.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  treat  other  fine  bulbs  in  this  way  as  well  as  the  Lilies, 
as,  for  instauoe,  the  Gladioli,  Sparaxis  pulchen-ima,  Tritomas, 
Tritonia  aurea,  &c.,  none  of  which  need  bo  disturbed  after  being 
planted.  Another  advantage  of  this  mode  is  the  succession  of 
bloom  from  the  same  surfuce.  As  a  rale,  once  the  blush  of  early 
summer  bloom  has  passed  from  the  American  plants,  they  present 
an  uninviting  surface  for  the  season  afterwards  ;  whereas"  varied 
in  the  way  described,  the  beds  would  be  most  attractive  at  other 
seasons. 


Hepaticas. — How  is  it  that  these  are  so  seldom  found  in  gardens, 
seeing  that  they  rank  among  the  best  of  spring  flowers  ?  Now-a.' 
days  they  seem  almost  wholly  confined  to  cottage  gardens,  where 
now  and  then  a  good  bunch  or  two  of  the  old  double  red  may  be 
found,  and  occasionally  a  plant  or  two  of  the  single  blue.  I  find  all 
the  varieties  I  have  to  be  equally  hardy,  and  to  do  equally  well  if 
grown  in  a  good  deep  loam,  as  the  roots  go  straight  down  into  it  in 
search  of  food  and  moisture.  Hepaticas  are  rather  impatient  of 
removal,  an  operation  which,  although  at  times  absolutely  necessary 
for  purposes  of  propagation,  should  be  performed  as  seldom  as 
possible.  I  am  growing  now  seven  distinct  kinds,  namely,  double 
and  single  red,  double  and  single  dark  blue,  single  light  blue,  single 
white,  and  a  kind  called  H.  angulosa,  the  light  blue  flowers  of  which 
ai-o  single  and  larger  than  those  of  the  old  light  blue  sort,  and  the 
leaves  are  also  larger  and  more  rounded  than  in  other  kinds.  As 
Hepaticas  all  flower  at  the  same  time,  a  pleasing  mode  of  arranging 
them  in  borders  is  to  plant  them  in  triangles  of  three  colours. — A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  (JAEDEN. 


Viola  Odorata  CSBrulea.— Tliia  desirable  variety,  of  which  I  send  vou  soma 
flowers,  I  found  m  a  Derbyshire  lane.  It  is  desirable  ft'om  its  bluer  colour  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  Icind. — H,  Hahpur  Crewe. 

Large-flowered  Single  Larkspur.— Is  there  such  a  thing  in  the  wide 
world  as  Dolphmuim  frrandiflorum,  ibifflc  ?  If  so,  has  any  one  seen  it,  or  doe 
any  one  possess  it  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  dense  double  flower,  known 
ns  •'  D.  grandifloram  plenum,"  is  the  originally  wild  form  of  Siberia  ?  If  it  be 
the  wild  type,  is  any  parallel  case  on  record  ?— Nameless. 

The  Polyanthus  fi-om  Seed.— In  The  Garden  (p.  2.j6) ,  "R.  D."  has  an  article 
on  the  Polyantlms,  !ind  spealis  of  the  seedlings  not  flowering  until  the  second 
year  ;  in  this  I  think  he  is  wrong.  In  the  year  1«71  I  bought  a  packet  of  seed 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  ;  it  was  sown  in  August,  and  last  year  the  seedlings  flowered 
and  proved  to  be  a  fine  strain  of  gold  laced  Polyanthus.  As  soon  as  their  seed 
was  ripe  it  was  sown  in  shallow  pans  in  a  cool  frame  ;  when  the  plants  from  it 
were  large  enough  to  handlj  they  were  put  into  separate  pots,  and  last  week  my 
gardener  put  out  11  dozen  seedling  Poly.anthus  all  showing  spikes  cf  flower  — 
H.  M.  I.,  Coveatri/. 

Roses  for  Button-Holes.- Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  few  names  of  Hoses 
suitable  for  forcing  for  Ijutton-holes,  and  oblige  Qceen  op  Flowebs  [The 
sorts  best  suited  for  Imtton-holes  are  those  of  which  tho  back  of  the  petals  is 
clear  in  colour  as  well  as  the  upper  surface.  The  best,  according  to  Mr  Georn-e 
Paul,  are  :  H.  P.  :  Abel  Grand,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke 
ot  Wellington,  Fisher  Holmes,  General  Jacqueminot,  Henri  Ledechaux,  Jules 
JIargnttm,  Louisa  Wood,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Virginale,  Monsieur  Noman, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Victor  Verdier.  Bourbon: 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Tea :  Abricote,  Alba  rosea,  Catherine  Mumet, 
Dcvoniensis,  Goubault,  Isabella  Sprunt,  La  Nantei,  Madame  Palcot,  do.  Charles, 
Nauvm,  Safranot.] 
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ANCIENT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FLOWERS. 

(Conchided  from  jmge  286.) 
The  employment  of  evergreen  boughs  for  the  ancient 
altars  is  mentioned  in  many  places  in  classical  literature, 
and  cannot  but  recall  the  strewing  of  the  "))ranches  of  Palms" 
upon  an  occasion  iu  Jerusalem  when  the  symbol  of  honour 
and  glory  was  eminently  appropriate.  Nothing  more  or  less 
than  memorials  of  these  ancient  pr.actices  are  our  own  current 
ones,  destined  probalily  to  endure  for  ever,  of  decorating 
places  of  worship  at  Christmas-time  with  Holly,  and  Laurel, 
and  Fir  ;  and  .again  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  with  flowers  ; 
though  with  Christians  there  is  involved  in  the  former  custom 
the  additional  and  enriching  idea  of  Life  triumphing  over 
death,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  victory  achieved 
in  Palestine  over  evil  and  sin ;  old  England's  indomitable 
Holly  in  particular,  laughing,  as  it  were,  to  scorn,  the  cold,  the 
snow,  and  the  frost.  The  various  evergreens  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  sacred  purposes  went  by  the  collective  name  of 
Verbena,  the  parent  form  of  our  English  "  vervain,"  the 
appellation  of  Verbena  officinalis,  given  to  the  wayside  weed, 
resting  upon  some  vague  belief  that  it  was  one  of  the  plants 
used  in  the  temples.  How  curious  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  name  once  of  significance  so  reverend 
and  exact,  should  be  best  known  in  connection  with  a  scarlet- 
flowered  herb  from  the  Brazils  !  Botanically  the  change  is 
right  enough,  but  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
process  of  shifting  names,  "  Verbena"  could  not  have  been 
reserved  for  the  fragrant  shrub  which  is  now  the  Aloysia 
citriodora,  though  the  classical  appellation  will  no  doubt  cling 
to  it,  among  the  lovers  of  perfumes,  as  long  as  delightful 
odours  remain  sources  of  pleasure.  The  allusions  to  Verbena 
in  ancient  poetry  are  numerous  and  often  very  elegant. 
Medea  encompassed  her  altar  with  a  Verbena  wreath  when 
preparing  to  give  youth  again  to  jEson* ;  the  priests  wore 
chaplets  of  it  on  the  morning  of  the  death  of  jEneasf  ;  carried 
by  an  ambassador  it  rendered  his  person  inviolable ;  suppliants 
also  bore  Verbena  ;  and  being  specially  valuable  in  all  magical 
operations,  the  name  appears  in  the  famous  list  of  spells  in 
the  eighth  Bclogue.J  Pleasant  is  it  to  observe  that  ;just  this 
kind  of  collective  denomination  is  in  use  to-day,  for  we  need 
only  visit  the  market-place  on  December  '24th  to  find  the 
Holly,  the  Mistletoe,  the  Arbutus,  Pine,  Laurel,  and  Fir  all 
selling  under  the  name  of  "  Christmas,"  which,  so  employed, 
is  literally  the  representative  of  the  ancient  "  Verbena." 

Whether  flowers  of  any  kind,  in  addition  to  green  foliage, 
were  comprised  in  the  name  "  Verbena  "  is  not  clear  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Roses,  at  all  events,  were  mingled 
with  the  sacred  branches,  and  placed  upon  the  altars — what- 
ever flowers  were  used  probably  having  special  consecration, 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  Madonna  Lily — so  charming  a 
feature  in  all  early  Christian  art — is  devoted  in  certain  countries 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Flowers  upon  Graves. — Primarily  derived  from  the  practice 
of  dedicating  particular  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  deities, 
was  the  custom,  equally  ancient,  of  planting  and  strewing 
flowers  and  foliage  upon  graves  and  tombs.  People  are 
so  accustomed  to  associate  practices  of  this  description 
with  Christian  creeds,  and  the  civilised  sentiment  of 
western  Europe,  that  the  profound  antiquity  which  really 
pertains  to  them  is  quite  lost  sight  of.  It  compares  with  the 
history  of  the  Ferns,  which  are  ordinarily  taken  just  as  a  part 
of  the  garniture  of  the  earth's  surface,  a  something  coeval 
only  with  mankitid,  whereas  their  dynasty  is  one  of  the  most 
venerable  our  planet  has  witnessed.  There  is  no  need  to 
adduce  many  examples.  Sufficient  proof  is  supplied  in  that 
beautiful  line  in  the  "  Electra  of  Sophocles,"  (b.  c.  440)  where 
Chrysothemis  describes  her  father's  tomb  as  "  garlanded  around 
with  evei-y  flower  that  grow.s"  (895-6).  Authors  upon  the 
subject  say  that  "  the  Greeks  considered  all  purple  aud  white 
flowers  as  sacred  to  the  dead,  and  that  the  Thessalians  strewed 
the  grave  of  Achilles  with  the  immortal  Amaranth  and  Lilies. § 
The  tomb  of  Sophocles  himself  was  embellished  with  Roses  and 
Ivy,  as  shown  by  the  celebrated  epitaph  ascribed  to  Simonides, 
that  glorious  old  poet,  who  at  eighty  could  still  command  a 
prize.     Ivy,  too,  and  flowers  were  planted  round  the  grave  of 

*  Ovid,  Met.,  Tii.  242.  t  Virgil,  ^neia,  xii.  120  J  See  also  Terence,  Andria. 
IT.  a,  Ovirt,  Fa3ti,  1.  380,  &c.    §  Millingen'3  "  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience."' 


Anacreoa ;  while  iu  the  whole  of  Virgil  there  is  no  passage 
more  tender,  pathetic,  and  natural  than  that  which  describes 
the  preparation   of    the  bier  of  the  unfortunate   Pallas,  con- 
structed of  Oak  aud  branches,  the  youth  himself  being  likened 
to  a  flower  gathered  prematurely  by  the  hand  of  a  girl. 
Qualera  virgiueo  deraesaum  pollice  florera, 
Seu  mollis  violiE,  seu  langueutis  byacinthi, 
Cui  ncquo  fulgor  adhuc.  nee  dum  sua  forma  recessit ! 
So  that  if  there  were  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun"  in  the 
days     when  the    Pi-overbs    were    written,    still   less    can   we 
And  novel  in  the  usages  of  to-day.     The  actual  beginnings  of 
things  are  very  seldom  near  at  hand,  while  many  are  only  the 
last,  the  newest,  and  the  best  expression  of  something  that  dates 
back  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Juvenilis  Mimdi. 

In  Rome,  in  ancient  times,  the  Greek  fondness  for  crowns 
and  garlands  constructed  of  flowers  was  carried  to  a  far 
greater  length,  and,  like  most  of  the  usages  which  the  Romans 
adopted  from  eastern,  and  especially  from  conquered  countries, 
became  degenerate.  So  excessive  at  last  was  the  passion  for 
ornaments  of  this  description,  that  the  wearing  of  them  was 
forbidden  by  law,  except  by  privileged  individuals,  and  these 
were  in  some  cases  very  special  and  honorary.  The  civic 
garland,  made  of  Oak  leaves,  was  given,  for  instance,  to  men 
who  had  rescued  a  fellow  citizen  in  a  combat  with  the  enemy. 
Cicero  reproached  the  pro-pr;etor  Verres  with  ha-sang  made  the 
tour  of  Sicily,  wearing  a  crown  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  and 
a  chaplet  upon  his  back,  while  the  couch  or  litter  in  which  he 
was  carried  was  strewn  with  Roses.  Roses  were  used  decora- 
tively  at  banquets  with  the  utmost  extravagance,  Plutarch 
relating  of  Cleopatra  that  she  used  upon  one  occasion  no  less 
than  £200  worth  ;  while  for  instances  of  prodigality  in  the  use 
of  flowers  in  general,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  pages  of 
Catullus.  Extremes  produce  extremes,  and  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire  we  hear  no  more  of  flowers  and  chaplets 
for  a  thousand  years. 

It  is  necessary  here  only  to  add  that  in  ancient  Rome  the 
manufacturers  of  the  chaplets  so  much  in  favour  were  called 
cornnaril,  from  which  arose  the  practice  in  a  later  age,  of  ap- 
plying the  epithet  coronarins  to  flowers  suitable  for  crowns,  and 
eventually  to  any  others  that  were  noted  for  their  beauty  or 
fragrance.  Examples  occur  in  the  well-known  specific  names 
of  certain  familiar  and  old-fashioned  species  of  Anemone, 
Philadelphus,  Agrostemma,  Hedysarum,  &c.  Tbe  final  tra- 
dition of  the  ancieut  flower-coronet  is  found  iu  the  name  of 
Carnation,  which  word  is  an  abridgement  of  the  older  form 
"  coronation,"  as  employed  by  Spenser,  and  also  by  Lyte, 
in  his  "  Niewe  Herbal,"  a.d.  1568.  A  lady  seated,  and  sorting 
flowers  for  use  in  a  chaplet,  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most 
famous  pictures  of  antiquity,  the  painter  of  which,  Pausias, 
contemporary  of  Apelles,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted  flower-painting. 
The  picture  in  question  was  called  Stephanoplocos,  or  the 
"  Chaplet-maker,"  and  found  a  purchaser  in  the  renowned  but 
voluptuous  Lucullns.  Leo  Grindon. 


SPRING. 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  blue, 

Tlie  buds  are  full,  the  Grass  is  growing ; 
I  wonder  if  the  signs  are  true, 

And  winter  really  is  going  ! 
'Tis  too  good  news,  it  seems  to  me. 

That  gentle  Spring  at  last  is  coming. 
This  very  morn  I  saw  a  bee — 

But  he  was  humming ! 
The  seeds  don't  seem  to  show  as  yet — 

I  fear  they've  rotted  altogether ; 
The  winter's  been  so  very  wet — 

But  shall  we  have  more  settled  weather  ? 
Those  fleecy  clouds,  on  high  that  wing. 

Can  weep  like  Niobe's  sad  daughters  ; 
And  we  perchance  may  find  the  Spring 
A  spring  of  waters. 
Oh,  gentle  Spring  !  betray  us  not. 

We  can  be  dry,  and  yet  hilarious  ; 
And,  pray,  give  back  the  watering-pot 

To  January's  old  Aquarius ; 
Where'er  your  tiny  foot  shall  touch. 

Bid  blossoms  spring,  the  greensward  fretting — 
For  we've  an  appetite  for  such, 

That  needs  no  whetting.        — Fun, 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  GROUND-SURFACE. 
Artists  and  men  of  taste  have  agreed  that  all  forms  of  acknowledged 
beanty  are  composed  of  curved  fines.  The  principle  applies  as  well 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  to  other  objects.  The  most  beautiful 
shape  in  ground  is  that  where  one  undulation  melts  gi-adually  and 
invisibly  into  another.  Every  one  who  has  observed  scenery  where 
the  fore-ground  has  been  remarkable  for  beauty  must  have  been 
struck  by  this  prevalence  of  curved  lines ;  and  every  landscape 
gardener  well  knows  that  no  grassy  sni-face  is  so  captivating  to  the 
eye  as  one  where  these  gentle  swells  and  undulations  rise  and  melt 
away  gradually  into  one  another.  Some  poet,  happy  in  his  fancy, 
has  called  such  bits  of  grassy  slopes  and  swells  "earth's  smiles;" 
and  when  the  effect  of  the  beantj'  and  form  of  outline  is  heightened 
by  the  pleasing  gradation  of  light  and  shade,  caused  by  the  sun's 
light  variously  reflected  by  such  undulations  of  lawn,  the  simile 
seems  strikingly  appropriate.  Though  there  is  no  positive  beauty  in 
a  straight  or  level  line,  it  is  often  interesting  as  expressive  of  power, 
and  we  feel  as  much  awed  by  the  boundless  prairie  or  desert,  as  by 


worse,  is  the  fancy  many  persons  have  of  ten-acing  every  piece  of 
sloping  ground — as  a  mere  matter  of  ornament — where  no  terrace 
is  needed.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  a  terrace  is  always  ugly, 
unless  it  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  treated  with  dignity,  so  as  to 
become  part  of  the  building  itself,  or  to  be  supposed,  more  properly, 
to  belong',to  it  than  to  the  grounds — like  the  fine  architectural  terraces 
which  surround  the  old  English  mansions.  But  little  gardens, 
thrown  up  into  terraces,  are  devoid  of  all  beauty  whatever, — though 
they  may  be  rendered  more  useful  or  available  in  this  way.  The 
surface  of  ground  is  rarely  ugly  in  a  state  of  nature,  because  all 
nature  leans  to  the  beautiful ;  and  the  ceaseless  action  of  the 
elements  goes  contin\ially  to  soften  and  wear  away  the  harshness 
and  violence  of  surface.  What  cannot  be  softened  is  hidden  and 
rounded  by  means  of  foliage  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  creeping  vines, 
and  so  the  tendency  to  the  ciuwe  is  always  greater  and  greater.  But 
man  often  forms  ugly  aui'faces  of  ground,  breaking  up  all  natural 
curves  without  recognizing  their  expression,  l>y  distributing  lumps 
of  earth  here  and  there,  by  grading  levels  in  the  midst  of  undulations, 
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Weeping  Beech  m  St.  John  s  Nursery,  Worcester. 


the  lofty  snow-capped  hill.  On  a  smaller  scale,  a  level  surface  is 
sometimes  agi'eeable  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  and  wild  country,  by  way 
of  contrast,  as  a  small  level  garden  in  the  Alps  will  sometimes 
attract  us,  that  would  be  passed  by  unnoticed  in  the  midst  of  a  flat 
and  cultivated  country.  Hence,  as  there  are  a  thousand  men  who 
value  power,  where  there  is  one  who  can  feel  beauty,  we  see 
all  ignorant  persons  who  set  about  embellishing  their  pleasure- 
grounds,  or  even  the  site  for  a  home,  immediately  commence  levelling 
the  surface.  Once  brought  to  the  level,  improvement  can  go  no 
further,  according  to  their  views,  since  to  subjugate  or  level  is  the 
whole  aim  of  man's  ambition.  Once  levelled  you  may  give  to  ground, 
or  even  to  a  whole  landscape,  according  to  the  theory,  as  much 
beanty  as  you  like  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  expense.  This  is  a  fear- 
ful  fallacy,  however  ; — fearful  oftentimes  both  to  the  eye  and  purse. 
It  is  not  less  fearful  to  see  a  tine  varied  outline  of  ground  utterly 
spoiled  by  being  graded  for  the  mansion  and  its  surrounding  lawn, 
at  an  expense  which  would  have  curved  all  the  walks,  and  filled  the 
ground  with  the  finest  trees  and  shrubs,  if  the  surface  had  been  left 
nearly,  or  quite  as  nature  formed  it.     Not  much  better,  or  even  far 


and  raising  mounds  on  perfectly  smooth  surfaces ;  in  short,  by 
regarding  only  the  little  he  wishes  to  do  iu  his  folly,  and  not  study- 
ing the  larger  part  that  nature  has  already  done  in  her  wisdom. — ■ 
A.  J.  Doirniii'j. 


An    Indian  Chief   on  Vegetarianism. — "  Do  you  not  see 

that  the  whites  live  ou  coru,  but  we  live  on  flesh  ?  that  the  flesh 
requires  thirty  moons  to  grow,  and  is  often  scarce  ?  that  every  one 
of  the  wonderful  seeds  which  they  scatter  on  the  soil  returns  them 
more  than  an  hundredfold  ?  that  the  flesh  has  four  legs  to  run  away, 
and  we  only  two  to  catch  it  ?  that  the  seeds  remain  and  grow  where 
the  white  man  sows  them  ?  that  winter,  which  for  us  is  the  season 
of  laborious  hunts,  is  to  them  a  time  of  rest  ?  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  they  live  longer  than  we  do.  I  say,  then,  to  every  one  who 
hears  me,  before  the  trees  above  our  huts  shall  have  died  of  age, 
before  the  Maples  of  the  valley  cease  to  yield  us  sugar,  the  race  of 
the  sowers  of  com  will  have  extirpated  the  race  of  flesh-eaters, 
unless  the  hunters  resolve  also  to  sow.  ' 
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GOOD  KING  HENRY. 

We  would  particularly  recorameud  to  our  readers,  as  a  first- 
class  vegetable  for  early  spring  use,  the  Good  King  Honry 
(Ghenopodiura  Bonus  Henricus),  or  English  Mercury.  This  is, 
iu  many  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  rather 
common  roadside  weed,  with  a  thick  fleshy  root,  like  that  of  a 
Dock,  and  gi'ows  to  a  considerable  height.  The  lower  leaves 
resemble  those  of  Spinach,  and  are  of  a  broadly  triangular 
shape,  often  more  than  3  inches  long,  stalked,  sinuate  or 
sligbtly  toothed,  rather  thick  and  fleshy,  and  of  a  dark  greea 
colom-.  The  upper  ones  are  smaller  and  nearly  sessile.  It  is 
extensively  grown  by  the  Lincolnshire  farmers,  almost  every 
garden  having  its  bed,  which,  if  placed  in  a  warm  corner  and 
well  manured,  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  delicious  vegeta- 
bles a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  Asparagus  comes  in, 
and  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  From  a  south  border  we 
generally  commence  cutting  the  Mercury  early  in  April,  and 
continue  cutting  until  the  end  of  June.  Some  of  our  friends 
say  they  like  it  better  than  Asparagus  ;  but  we  cannot  go  that 
length,  though  we  like  it  very  much.  When  properly  grown, 
the  young  shoots  should  be  almost  as  thick  as  the  little  finger, 
and,  iu  gathering,  it  should  be  cut  under  the  ground  some- 
thing the  same  as  Asparagus.  In  preparing  it  for  use,  if  the 
outer  skin  or  bark  has  become  tough,  strip  it  off  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  and  then  wash  and  tie  it  in  bunches  like 
Asj^aragus.  It  is  best  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  with  a  handful 
of  salt  added.  When  tender,  strain  and  serve  simply,  or  upon 
a  toast.  Some  have  melted  butter  with  it,  others  eat  it  simply 
with  the  gravy  of  the  meat.  Now,  in  cultivation,  the  Mercury 
will  grow  anywhere  ;  but,  to  have  it  in  the  best  form,  superior 
cultivation  is  necessary.  To  this  end  you  cannot  have  the 
ground  too  deep  nor  too  rich.  Hence  we  should  say  trench  the 
ground  2  feet  deep,  mixing  in  an  abuudauce  of  rich  manure, 
and  plant  as  early  in  the  sj^jring  as  possible.  As  the  plant  is  a 
perennial,  it  is  necessary  to  get  an  abundant  yield  of  shoots, 
and  to  get  them  as  strong  as  possible^aud  heuco,  in  time, 
each  plant  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  In  planting, 
we  generally  put  the  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
1  foot  apart  in  the  row  ;  and,  after  we  begin  to  cut,  we  drench 
the  ground  frequently  with  manure  water,  or  sprinkle  the 
ground  with  guano  in  showery  weather.  Of  course  the  plants 
must  not  be  cut  too  severely  until  they  are  thoroughly  esta- 
blished— say  in  the  third  year — and  then  you  cau  scarcely 
injure  them.  A, 

HOME-RAISED  POTATOES. 
(late  sorts.) 
I  NOW  propose  to  take  a  survey  of  the  sorts  of  Potatoes 
commonly  known  as  late  kinds,  i.e.,  those  that  ripen  late,  and 
that,  under  good  storage  arrangements,  keep  sound  and  good 
uutil  new  Potatoes  come  in  to  take  their  place.  Iu  the  first 
place,  I  will  notice  the  best  varieties  raised  and  sent  out  by 
Paterson,  of  Dundee,  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country 
for  his  efforts  to  produce  a  robust,  healthy  race  of  Potatoes; 
and  in  that  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  although,  like 
too  many  enterprising  men,  he  has  gained  more  honour  than 
profit.  The  Dundee  varieties  are  all  characterised  by  an 
exceedingly  robust  haulm,  that  amounts  in  many  of  them  to 
coarseness ;  and  the  majority  are  better  adapted  for  field 
culture,  where  they  can  be  planted  in  rows  2i  feet  apart,  than 
for  gardens,  where  space  is  limited  and  the  whole  of  it  has  to 
be  effectually  utilised.  Paterson  is  now  offering  a  new 
early  white  kidney,  that  resembles  our  Ashleaf,  but  is  iiot  so 
early ;  a  new  early  I'ed  kidney,  that  inclines  to  be  large  and 
yellow  fleshed,  but  is  scarcely  early  enough  for  our  southern 
notions;  and  two  largo  round  kinds,  viz.,  Zebra,  a  second 
early,  having  purple  stripes  on  the  skin ;  and  Early  Perfection, 
a  second  early  of  the  Regent  type  and  a  good  cropper,  that 
promises  to  make  a  good  London  market  Potato.  The  new 
White  Kidney  (not  the  early  one)  is  a  type  of  the  Dawes' 
Matchless  section,  long  and  fiat,  but  probably  not  superior  to 
that  old  variety.  New  Blue  Kidney  is  rather  an  elongated 
roundish-shaped  one,  somewhat  coarse  in  appearance,  but 
evidently  a  great  cropper.     And  last,  but  not  least,  is  a  batch 


of  "  Royal"  rounds,  with  white,  red,  and  purple  skins,  including 
the  popular  Victoria,  Albert,  Alexandra,  ISritish  Queeu,  and 
Princess  of  Lome,  all  of  which  arc  strong  growers,  large 
croppers, having  white  flesh,  and  they  are  also  late  keepers.  The 
reason  why  so  few  of  Paterson's  Potatoes  arc  cultivated  in  the 
south,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Dundee  is  too  far 
north  for  purchasing  small  quantities  to  be  profitable.  Still, 
out  of  a  dozen  of  Paterson's  kinds,  some  certainly  will  prove 
established  favourites,  and  eventually  repay  the  first  cost,  which 
I  can  testify,  as  last  year  I  grew  them  all,  and  intend  giving 
them  a  better  trial  this  year  again.  Our  latest  kidneys,  and 
without  doubt  our  best  keepers,  are  the  Lapstone  race,  of 
which  I  could  mention  at  least  a  dozen  named  kinds,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  Lapstone  family. 

There  is  much  talk  and  writing,  especially  at  the  times  when 
the  disease  is  prevalent,  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  Potato ; 
but  in  such  I  have  no  reliance,  for  I  have  grown  for  several 
years  a  stock  of  the  true  original  Cobbler's  Lapstone,  sent  out 
some  two-aud-tweuty  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  as  good,  in 
every  sense,  as  any  of  its  more  youthful  compeers.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  Lapstoues  is  Yorkshire  Hero,  a  remarkably  dry, 
mealy  tuber,  of  great  excellence,  and  a  famous  keeper  ;  but  if 
I  mention  at  once  such  as  Pebble  White,  Headley's  Nonpareil, 
Daintree's  Kidney,  Brixton  Pippin,  Troughton's  Incomparable, 
and  Preston  Prizetaker,  it  becomes  evident  that  of  the  Lap- 
stone family  all  are  good,  and  yield  a  produce  that  will  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious.  Of  late  red  kidneys  that  are  in  much 
request  for  exhibition  purposes,  I  recommend  Red  Fluke  and 
Cottager's  Red  Kidney,  the  latter  being  an  enormous  cropper, 
rather  yellow  fleshed,  but  a  capital  tuber  for  eating,  and  a 
grand  help  to  the  cottager  if  he  has  as  many  sacks  of  them  iu 
his  store  as  he  usually  has  of  heads   in  his  family. 

Amongst  round  late  kinds,  I  can  recommend  none  more 
heartily  than  Purple  Regent,  an  excellent  keeping  sort.  The 
skin  is  thin,  and  the  flesh  almost  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  being 
a  good  cropper  it  stands  iu  the  foremost  rank  amongst  our 
most  useful  table  Potatoes.  Wellington  has  somewhat  flat- 
tened, roundish  tubers,  and  red  blotched  eyes  ;  and  the  Red 
Breadfruit  is  an  entirely  red  form  of  this  variety,  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  leather  better  cropper.  Both  of  these  have  short, 
spreading  haulms,  and  do  not  require  so  much  growing  space 
as  coarser  kinds,  and  they  are  also  useful  sorts  for  exhibition. 

It  will  be  evident  that  iu  a  short  rexuine  of  this  character,  it 
is  impossible  to  mention  all  those  kinds  that  have  been  known 
amongst  growers  for  some  years  past ;  for  their  name  is 
legion.  I  have  rather  been  desirous  of  showing  that  we 
have  some  cause  at  home  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
raising  of  Potatoes  has  not  been  neglected,  and  that  we  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  sorts  that  cannot  be  excelled  else- 
where. A.  D. 


Snowflake  Potato — In  reply  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  inquiry  respect, 
ing  this  Potato  (see  page  238),  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  a  seedling 
under  that  name  which  obtained  a  fii'St  prize  at  Messrs.  Suttons' 
root  show  in  November  last  ;  and  a  similar  prize  was  also  awarded 
to  my  soedliug  red  kidney,  named  Oxfordshire  Hero.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Gilbert's  opinion  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  Climax  Potato.  I  had 
some  of  it  on  poor  loamy  soil  last  year,  and  they  were  very  hand- 
some. First  prizes  were  awarded  them  in  the  class  of  round  second 
earlies  at  Oxford,  Banbury,  and  Chipping  Norton.  They  were  much 
admired  in  the  first  collection  of  eight  varieties  at  Moreton,  and  also 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  E.xhibition  at  South  Kensington  in 
November  last. — James  Betteeidge,  CJdpping  Norton, 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

New  Tomato.— American  fci'owors  of  Tomatoes  hi^'bly  recommeiul  Hatlia- 
way's  Kscelsior  aa  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties,  if  not  the  most  so,  of  all 
those  at  present  in  cultivation. 

Rhubarb.— I  have  cultivated  this  for  many  years,  and  have  grown,  I  may 
say,  most  of  the  new  and  old  varieties  of  this  esculent.  But  the  best,  both  for 
forcincr,  productiveness,  and  flavour  is  Hawk's  Champion,  presented  to  me  by 
my  old  and  much  respected  master,  Mr.  W.  Myatt,  of  Deptford.- R.  Gilbkht. 

The  Best  Potatoes.— T-sist  year  I  grew  in  the  gardens  here  about  foi-ty 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  including  all  the  leading  American  kinds,  besides  a  selec- 
tion of  English  sorts,  and  I  find  the  following  three  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  their  respective  seasons,  viz. :  Royal  Ashleaf,  Coldstream,  and  the 
old  Lapstone  Kidney.  The  last  named  I  have  found  to  be  still  the  very  best  of 
all  late  Potatoes,  handsome  in  shape,  good  in  quality,  and  if  grown  in  well- 
worked  rich  soil,  the  best  of  all  lato  croppers.— R.  Gilbeet,  Bitrghlefj. 
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MELASTOMA  MALABATHRICA. 
This  is  au  easily  grown  plant,  and  one  which,  if  well  attended 
to,  makes  a  good  bush  ;  it  even  produces  fine  heads  of  blueish- 
purple  flowers  when  not  more  than  fi-om  1  to  2  feet  in  height. 
Cuttings  of  it  strike  freely  in  bottom-heat  under  bell-glasses. 
Its  foliage  is  of  a  purplish-green,  very  hairy,  and  contrasts  well 
with  that  of  its  associates  in  a  mixed  stove.  This  species  of 
Melastoma  is  very  common  in  Malabar,  where  it  is  used  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  common  Laurel  is  with  us.  It  is  therefore 
called  the  Malabar  Laurel.    Some  of  the  Melastomads  are  con- 


Mclastoma  malabathrica. 

sidered  difficult  to  grow,  but  this  one  grows  as  freely  as  a  Pelar- 
gonium. It  likes  a  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
peat,  to  which  should  be  added  a  dash  of  sand. 

J.  Crouchek. 


LISIANTHUS   EUSSELLIANUS. 

BY  T.  BAINES,  SOTJTHGATB. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  a  correspondent  who  signed  himself  "  One 
of  the  Old  School,"  gave  his  recent  experience  with  this 
Lisianthus.  Some  years  ago  I  had  to  give  that  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  plants  which  I  had  previously  bestowed 
upon  the  more  indispensable  depai'tments  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  I  then  felt  mclincd  to  try  my  baud  on  anythiug 
that  had  the  character  of  being  difficult  to  grow ;  I  soon 
found  out,  however,  that  mere  rule  of  thumb  culture,  let  it 
be  ever  so  carefully  carried  out,  was  more  likely  to  lead  to 
failure  than  success,  and  I  at  once  saw  that  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  different  subjects  with 
which  I  had  to  deal,  success  was  a  mere  matter  of  chance. 
This  is  an  axiom  applicable  as  regards  even  the  cultivation  of 
plants  of  the  commonest  description ;  but  in  the  case  of 
plants  difficult  to  grow,  such  knowledge  is  indispensable,  a 
remark  which  holds  good  to  matters  relating  to  fruit  culture 
as  well  as  that  of  plants.     I  have  seen  men  who   have  grown 


as  fine  fruit,  especially  Grapes,  as  ever  were  cut  from  Vines, 
under  certain  conditions  in  one  .  locality,  entirely  fail  in 
another,  though  the  same  rule  of  thumb  practice  was  carried 
out  with  most  scrupulous  exactitude ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  plant  under  consideration,  the 
culture  of  which  requires  intelligent  management. 

In  April  I  obtained  a  packet  of  seed  of  ic.  I  took  a  12-incli 
seed-pan  and  well  drained  and  filled  it  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim  with  finely-sifted  peat,  containing  a  liberal  admixture  of 
sand  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  On  this  I  put  a  thin  layer  of 
sand,  and  gave  the  whole  a  good  watering,  to  close  up  all  inter- 
stices. This  is  essential ;  otherwise,  as  the  seed  is  very  small, 
it  is  liable,  in  subsequent  waterings,  to  get  washed  down  too 
deep  to  germinate.  I  then  placed  the  pan  in  a  stove  near  the 
light,  but  where  the  sun  could  not  shine  upon  it,  as  the  less 
water  given  until  the  plants  are  up  the  better.  When  the 
plants  first  make  their  appearance  they  are  very  small,  and 
must  be  watered  with  care,  or  they  will  be  washed  out  of  the 
soil.  They  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  but  shaded 
with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  for  ain  hour's  exposure 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  kill  them.  As 
soon  as  they  were  large  enough  to  handle,  I  potted 
them  in  thumb-pots,  using  soil  similar  to  that  in  which 
they  were  sown.  Duriug  the  summer  I  kept  them  in  a 
stove  close  to  the  glass.  I  always  shaded  them,  how- 
ever, when  the  smi  was  shining,  but  never  when  it 
was  not.  As  soon  as  they  had  made  three  pairs  of  leaves 
I  pinched  out  the  point,  which  induced  them  to  push 
several  shoots  from  the  base.  I  repotted  them  into  4-inch  pots, 
and  never  allowed  the  soil  to  become  dry,  for  if  they  flag 
they  die.  If  thrips  exist  in  the  house,  they  will  attack  them, 
more  especially  the  little  yellow  one,  that  infests  Orchids 
and  Allamandas.  Lisianthuses  do  not  like  smoking ;  I  there- 
fore dip  them  in  tobacco-water,  just  sufficiently  strong  to  kill 
the  insects.  About  the  end  of  September  I  place  them  on  a 
shelf  where  they  can  stand  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  glass, 
during  the  winter  in  the  lightest  place  in  a  house  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  about  60°  in  the  night.  I  set  them  in 
saucers  on  a  few  pebbles,  and  all  the  water  which  they  receive 
during  the  winter,  is  applied  to  them  in  the  saucers,  as,  if  ever 
the  surface  soil  about  the  collar  of  the  plants  gets  wet  in  winter 
the  plants  damp  off.  About  the  middle  of  March  they  begin 
to  push,  and  then  I  pot  them  into  12  or  l.>inch  pots  well 
drained,  using  the  same  description  of  soil  as  before,  but  in  a 
rougher  and  more  lumpy  state.  I  place  five  of  the  plants 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  pot,  and  water  gently.  I  then 
set  them  in  the  stove  close  to  the  glass  in  a  night  temperature 
of  70°,  with  10°  or  15°  of  a  rise  by  day  in  sunny  weather,  but 
I  still  shade  them.  They  now  grow  apace,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  damping  if  they  are  kept  near  the  glass ;  but  if  they 
are  plunged  in  the  tan  in  a  pit  at  the  ordinary  distance  from 
the  glass  they  all  damp  off  in  a  week.  When  they  have  grown 
about  10  inches  high,  I  stop  all  the  leading  jioiuts,  an  operation 
which  induces  them  to  break  at  every  joint.  I  tie  the  shoots 
out  regularly,  and  by  the  beginning  of  July  they  are  in  bloom, 
and  keep  flowering  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Prom  a  plant  treated  as  has  just  been  described,  I  have  had 
700  lovely  flowers  in  one  season.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe, 
I  gather  it  and  throw  the  plants  away.  1  never  was  able  to 
keep  a  plant  that  had  flowered  through  the  winter.  From 
the  day  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  seed-pan  until 
they  have  finished  flowering,  I  never  allow  them  for  ever  so 
short  a  time  to  Ije  exposed  imshaded  to  the  sun.  I  never 
fumigate  them,  but  keep  them  clear  from  insects  by  the  use 
of  tobacco-water.  I  always  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
l)ossible,  and  I  neverallow  them  to  become  dry  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  their  roots  ;  but  in  the  winter  I  keep  the  surface  soil 
about  the  collar  of  the  plants  dry,  as  otherwise  they  are  almost 
sure  to  damp  off.  This  and  other  plants  of  a  similarly  delicate 
character  are  fitting  subjects  for  young  gardeners  to  try  their 
hands  at,  as  the  unremitting  attention  and  close  observation 
necessary  to  ensiu-e  success  are  eminently  calculated  to 
habituate  them  to  exercise  these  most  essential  elements  to 
success  in  other  directions.  The  reason  why  this  and  numerous 
other  plants  are  not  so  often  met  with  as  they  used  to  be  is 
obvious.  Nowadays  unlimited  numbers  of  plants  are  required 
for  indoor  decoration,  and  for  the  production  of  qiiantities  of 
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cut  flowers.  This  and  many  other  old-fashionod  plants  are 
not  so  well  calculated  for  these  purposes  as  are  some  others, 
and  eonseiiucntly  they  have  given  way  to  such  things  as  are 
I'ouiid  to  answer  best. 


IRON  FLOWER  POTS  AND  VASES. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  a  Scotch  gardener,  long  settled  in  New 
York,  and  now  one  of  the  leading  florists  there,  makes  the 
following  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Aijvii-idturhi.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that, 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  know  him 
to  be  an  excellent  cultivator,  and  that  he  has  a  large  business 
in  furnishing  vases,  &c.,  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  New 
York  :— 

I  believe  that  no  material  for  pota  is  so  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  of  plants  as  iron.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject  by  noticing  the  luxuriaut  and  healthy  growth  of  plants  grown 
in  iron  vases,  fully  e.fposed  to  the  sun  even  in  oar  very  hottest 
weather.  Plants  grown  in  marble  and  stone  vases  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  those  in  vases  made  of  iron.  I  can  only  account  for 
this  difference  from  the  fact  that  iron  is  the  better  conductor,  and 
thus  supplies  a  bottom  heat  to  the  plants.  1  have  pots  made  of  strong 
galvanized  irou  that  have  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  year,  for  growing 
Palms,  such  as  Latania  borbonica,  Dates,  Cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  and  have 
found  them  to  answer  admirably.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
superior  to  porous  or  clay  pots  for  specimen  plants  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  broken  by  accident.  They  can 
be  manufactured,  when  the  size  is  1  foot  in  diameter,  for  say  a  third 
moi'e  cost  than  clay  pots  ;  I  have  not  tried  any  smaller  sizes.  Were 
these  pots  to  come  into  general  use,  they  could  doubtless  be  cheaply 
manufactui-ed.  Tin-plate  would  be  strong  enough  for  pots  of  small 
sizes,  and  would  last  some  time  before  rusting. 


Narcissi  in  Pots. — A  writer  in  a  contemporary,  who  is  inclined 
to  be  severely  hypercritical,  speaks  of  Polyanthus  Narcissi  as 
ungainly  plants  when  grown  in  pots,  and  intimates  that  the  general 
public  have  done  with  them,  as  far  as  their  cultivation  in  pots  is  con- 
cerned. I  cannot  believe  that  the  gener.al  public  have  done  with 
them;  they  belong  to  a  section  of  fragrant,  free-blooming  bulbs, 
which  lovers  of  flowers  will  not  willingly  let  die,  and  they  are 
very  easily  managed.  Such  varieties  as  Bazelman  major,  Gloriosa, 
Grand  Prime,  Grand  Monarqne,  Lord  Canning,  and  Soleil  d'Or, 
are  far  too  good  and  too  acceptable  as  scented  conservatory  plants  to 
be  neglected.  While,  however,  I  stand  by  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
I  desire  also  to  commend  some  of  the  border  varieties  as 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  pot  culture.  I  have  this  season  grown  but 
two  of  these  in  pots,  but  they  will  never  in  future  be  wanting  in 
our  group  of  spring-flowering  plants.  One  is  Narcissus  Trumpet 
major,  the  other  N.  Trumpet  sulphur.  These  are  the  names  under 
which  they  are  obtained  from  the  bulb  growers  in  Holland.  They 
are  both  single  Daffodils  ;  the  former  has  bold  yellow  flowers,  the 
latter  is  not  quite  so  large.  They  can  be  obtained  from  any  bulb 
dealer  under  the  names  I  have  given,  and  they  are  objects  of  great 
beauty  when  grown  in  pots.  I  use  a  good  rich  soil,  such  as  I  would 
for  Hyacinths,  and  put  four  bulbs  in  a  .33  or  24-sized  pot. — Quo. 

Iinantoph.yllum  miniatum. — This  fine  plant  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  stove  plants,  I  believe,  though  it  is  sometimes 
grown  in  the  greenhouse,  and  I  have  even  heard  of  it  being  put  out 
in  the  flower-beds  in  summer  and  doing  well.  It,  however,  clearly 
delights  in  a  stove  temperature,  and  comes  into  flower  early  in 
spring.  Under  such  circumstances  it  throws  its  fine  large  trusses  of 
orange-coloured  flowers  well  up  above  the  dark-green  foliage,  and  is 
then  a  grand  object  for  a  vase.  After  it  has  done  flowering  is  a 
good  time  to  give  the  plants  a  shift  when  they  are  grown  for  early 
spring  work ;  but  when  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  early  spring  would 
be  the  best  time  for  the  operation.  The  plant  divides  easily,  and 
delights  in  a  good  strong  sandy  loam  mixed  liberally  with  leaf -mould. 
It  should  be  well  exposed  to  light  during  the  season  and  watered 
liberally,  and  now  and  then  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Treated  in 
this  way,  robust  thick-necked  plauts  will  bo  the  result,  and  mag- 
nificent trusses  of  bloom  supported  on  sturdy  stems.  In  winter 
water  must  be  given  sparingly,  but  auything  like  "  drying  off"  must 
be  avoided. — J.  S.  W. 
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Joiuting  Hot-water  Pipes.— I  am  about  to  fix  some  hot-water  pipes.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  wliicli  is  the  best  method  of  making  the  joints  ? 
Should  I  use  india-rubber  collars,  or  white  and  red-lead  ?  The  former  method 
has  been  recommended  to  me  ;  but  it  is  so  far  a  novelty  in  Somersetshire  that 
cur  workmen  do  not  feel  confident  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.— W. 


ST.  JOHN'S  NURSERY,  WORCESTER. 
It  is  our  intention  to  give  a  series  of  illustrated  accounts  of 
our  great  commercial  gardens,  some  of  which  arc  of  far  greater 
importance  as  regards  instruction  than  the  best  supported 
public  ones ;  and  of  the  many  great  nurseries  in  the  United 
Kingdom  none  is  more  remarkable  or  interesting  than  the 
well-known  St.  .lohn's  Nursery,  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  at  Worcester.  The  rich  and  charming  collection  of 
beautiful  ])lants  from  all  temperate  parts  of  the  globe  which 
it  contains  has  a  world-wide  celebi-ity,  such  kinds  only  being 
cultivated  as  are  likely  to  prove  superior  to,  or  more  interesting 
than,  their  predecessors.  These  selections  are  increased  and 
grown  here  in  such  vast  numbers  that  one  is  puzzled  to 
imagine  what  becomes  of  them.  Of  the  grand  old  evergreen 
Magnolia  grandiflora  one  finds  here  some  twenty  varieties, 
quite  one  hundred  sorts  of  Tea-scented  Roses,  all  well  deserving 
of  a  place  under  glass,  and  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
wall  shrubs  extant.  To  give,  indeed,  some  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  some  genera  are  represented  here,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  the  numbers  of  kinds  of  some  important  families  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  as  follows  :  - 

Abies  . 
Cupressus    . 
Piceas . . 
ttetinosporas 
Aucubas 
Clematis 
Daphnes 
Hollies 
Biota   . 

These  figures  indicate  a  preference  for  the  noble  order 
Conifera^,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
collections  anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  department  devoted 
to  grafting  and  otherwise  increasing  rare  Conifers  here  is  most 
interesting,  grafting  being  the  only  mode  of  multiplying  some 
scarce  kinds,  of  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  seeds  either 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  or  because  the 
kind  may  have  happened  to  have  been  a  natural  sport  diflering 
widely  from  its  parent,  yet  so  unfixed  in  its  variation  that  its 
seed  (if  procurable)  would  have  returned  to  the  normal  type. 
Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seeds  of  rare  Conifers  is 
more  frequent  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  in  these  days 
of  telegrams  and  high  pressure  speed  as  applied  even  to  horti- 
culture, it  does  not  do  to  be  behind  the  age ;  therefore,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  invention  has  been  taxed 
to  select  for  stocks  the  closest  allied  kinds  of  Conifers  to  those 
it  is  desired  to  gi-aft  upon  them ;  and  to  an  accurate  observer 
it  is  surprising  how  soon  a  suitable  stock  is  seized  upon, 
potted,  established,  and  then  carefully  grafted  at  the  right 
season.  Afterwards  it  is  watched  and  tended  daily  for  a  few 
weeks  in  a  close  Wardian  case,  when  a  thriving  young 
specimen  of  the  desired  kind,  satisfactor}'  in  every  respect, 
is  the  result.  There  is  frequently  another  provoking 
trial  to  cultivators,  which  is  this  :  A  new  and  peculiar  variety 
has  to  be  multiplied,  possessing,  as  .usual,  one  leader  only,  and 
yet  the  plant  must  not  be  destroyed.  In  that  case,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  side  branches,  say  those  of  a  Spruce  Fir, 
which  spread  out  flat,  like  the  pinniE  on  a  Fern  leaf,  rather 
than  radiating  from  the  upright  stem  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  A  cutting  or  gralt  of  this  kind,  when  put  upright,  will 
be  flat  instead  of  round,  an  anomaly  which  can  only  be  rectified 
by  means  of  patience  and  high  cultivation.  When  the  young 
plant  is  in  luxuriant  health,  it  must  be  cut  down,  when  it  will 
be  almost  sure  to  throw  up  one  or  more  leading  shoots  or 
flcclics,  as  the  French  term  them  ;  and  these  leaders,  if  grafted 
on  suitable  stocks,  arc  no  moi'e  to  be  objected  to  than  Green- 
gages grafted  on  wildings,  or  Golden  Pippins  on  Crabs.  One 
never  hears  any  one  object  to  a  Peach,  Nectarine,  or  Apricot 
being  budded  on  a  Plum  stock,  and  in  that  case  the  dissimi- 
larity between  graft  and  stock  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
between  Conifers  and  the  stocks  on  which  they  are  grafted. 

Of  late,  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  Ivies,  and  the 
so-called  Tree  Ivy,  which  has  a  bush-like  form,  is  becoming  a 
great  favourite  ;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and 
beautiful  of  evergreens,  its  fine  foliage  and  bushy  habit  being 
particularly  pleasing  during  the  winter  months,  when  so 
many  trees  are  uninteresting  and  leafless.  There  are  twelve 
or  more  varieties   of   this  kind  of    Ivy,   some  of  which  are 
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variegated.  It  has  been  proved  that  cuttings  taken  from  an 
Ivy  which  has  assumed  the  tree  form  (as  cHmbing  Ivies  do 
at  an  advanced  age),  and  grafted  on  the  common  Irish  Ivy,  at 
once  talvc  the  tree  form  without  having  to  pass  through  the 
climbing  state.  I'o  show  how  popular  tree  Ivies  have  become, 
wo  may  mention  that  something  like  ten  thousand  plants  of 
them  are  grafted  in  these  nurseries  every  year.  Perhaps  no 
tree  or  shrub  succeeds  better  in  towns  or  smoky  districts  than 
Ivy,  and  for  such  places  tree  Ivies  are  invaluable,  and,  indeed, 
every  arboretum  or  garden  that  does  not  already  possess  such 
plants  should  be  enriched  with  a  collection  of  them.  In 
addition  to  these,  Mr.  Smith  grows  large  numbers  of  climbing 
Ivies,  including  most  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  many  of 
which  are  of  a  very  striking  character. 

Here  the  eye  and  palate  are  great  rivals,  for  one  hardly 
knows  which  receive  most  favourable  attention,  Roses  or 
fruits  ;  undoubtedly  the  latter  form  quite  a  apirialUe,  for  the 
many  thousands  of  trees  one  sees  in  walking  round  arc  per- 
fectly astonishing.  One  wonders  where  they  all  go  to. 
Fancy  60,000  trees,  all  trained  for  walls  or  espaliers,  ready 
for  one  season's  sale !  Why,  at  four  yards  apart,  they 
would  plant  a  length  of  eight  miles  and  a  half !  Then 
there  are  besides  immense  numbers  of  standards,  dwarfs, 
pyramids,  and  other  forms  of  tree  required  for  gardens, 
orchards,  or  houses. 

The  quality  and  symmetry  of  Mr.  Smith's  fruit  trees  must 
be  well  known  throughout  the  country,  for  there  is  not  a 
county  in  the  United  Kingdom  into  which  there  have  not  been 
introduced  large  supplies,  and  that  they  give  universal  satis- 
faction is  proved  by  the  largely  increasing  business.  Perfection 
in  cultivation  is  not  easily  attainable,  but  it  is  evidently  striven 
after  here.  Half  a  million  stakes  are  annually  used  in  forming 
the  trees,  and  no  pains  appear  to  be  spared.  Correctness  of 
name  is  of  jirimary  consideration ;  for  what  is  so  annoying, 
after  waiting  for  a  fruit  tree  to  bear,  as  to  find  that  you 
have  been  deceived  in  the  sort  ?  The  greatest  care  was  given 
years  ago  to  collect  the  sorts  direct  from  their  original  sources 
where  possible,  and,  in  default  of  that,  from  the  most  reliable 
authority;  and  when  doubt  arose,  proof  was  obtained  by 
fruiting  the  kind  in  an  orchard  house.  Stock  plants  of  evei'y 
particular  variety  are  kept,  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
is  paid  to  the  naming  of  the  various  sorts.  During  the  time 
of  budding  and  grafting,  the  greatest  possible  care  is  used  to 
avoid  confusion,  and  as  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men  are 
employed  at  this  work,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  an 
occasional  error  does  occur;  but  in  order  to  meet  such  an 
occurrence,  the  fruit  foreman  carefully  examines  every  row 
when  the  trees  are  coming  into  leaf,  when  in  full  leaf,  and 
again  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  so  that  his  practised  eye  inevitably 
detects  an  error  should  one  have  occnri'cd,  and  the  tree  is  at 
once  destroyed. 

Before  walking  round,  Mr.  Smith  begged  us  carefully  to  try 
if  we  could  find  one  blighted  tree  or  one  that  appeared  untrue, 
judging  by  othei-s  in  the  same  row  ;  it  is  only  fair  to  say  we  did 
not  observe  one  incorrect  or  diseased  in  all  the  stock.  Of 
course  aphides  will  occasionally  attack  almost  every  kind  of 
plant,  but  they  do  not  by  choice  feed  on  healthy  trees  ;  they 
no  sooner  make  their  appearance  here  than  the  trees  are  well 
washed  with  soft  soap  and  water  (the  most  effectual  and 
speedy  remedy)  until  there  is  no  sign  of  a  living  insect ;  during 
the  blight  season  some  trustworthy  men  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  these  pests,  so  that  they  have  no  possible  chance 
of  continuing  their  ravages  for  any  length  of  time. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  attached  to  Roses,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  60,000  are  yearly  grown  in  pots  under 
glass ;  500,000  Rose  cuttings  for  stock  were  put  in  last  autumn, 
and  there  is  a  square  of  five  acres  and  a  half  planted  out 
entirely  with  Rose  stocks  for  next  summer's  budding.  Ten 
acres  in  the  open  air  are  devoted  to  Roses. 

The  collection  of  Oaks  gathered  together  here  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ever  made,  and  besides  the  flowering 
and  ornamcntal-foliaged  shrubs,  in  which  this  nursery  is 
very  rich,  there  are  forest  trees,  hedge  plants,  creepers, 
herbaceous  plants,  &c.,  all  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care, 
frequently  transplanted  to  render  them  safe  for  removal, 
and  each  plant  from  its  earliest  growth  formed  to  make 
a  handsome  specimen.     Thus,  by  early  and  constant   care, 


the  most  perfect  shape  that  can  be  desired  is  obtained  without 
stiffness  or  formality.  For  years  past  the  object  has  been  to 
collect  and  multiply  all  the  good  varieties  that  could  bo 
obtained,  and  he  must  be  difficult  to  please  who  cannot  be 
satisfied  in  such  a  choice  collection. 

We  were  particularly  struck  by  the  cleanliness  of  the  nursery 
— there  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  weeds.  Much  attention 
is  paid  to  this,  so  that  every  plant  may  be  free  and  healthy  in 
growth,  for,  where  weeds  prevail,  stock  must  suffer  more  or  loss. 

For  the  rearing  and  cultivation  of  stock  there  are  two  acres 
and  a  half  of  glass,  composed  of  1,750  pit-lights,  and  twenty- 
four  houses,  from  whence  several  millions  of  plants  are  pro- 
duced annually,  requiring  l-">0  tons  of  garden  pots  and  100,1)00 
wooden  laljels  every  year.  The  nurseries  occupy  upwards  of 
160  acres  of  fully-cropped  ground.  The  principal  drive,  going 
straight  through  the  nursery,  is  one  mile  long.  This  is  crossed 
by  another  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  long.  There  are  thirty-two 
miles  of  walks,  though  no  more  than  are  necessary  to  attend 
properly  to  the  stock.  2-i)0,000  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  and 
other  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs,  Clematis,  &c.,  are  anniially 
grafted  under  glass. 

The  packing  is  carried  on  in  four  large  sheds,  the  largest 
14o  feet  long  by  19  feet  wide,  to  which  a  crane  is  attached  for 
lifting  heavy  packages  into  the  railway  waggons,  which  call 
daily.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  department,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  that,  from  the  commencement  of  October 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men  are 
constantly  engaged  in  executing  orders,  and  the  following 
material  is  required  for  one  season's  supply  : — 100  tons  of  straw 
for  packing,  3o0  bundles  of  willow  bands  (each  3  feet  round), 
5,000  bast  mats,  \\  ton  string,  £200  worth  of  baskets,  £100 
worth  of  crates,  and  80,000  parchment  labels. 

Of  the  Weeping  Beech — to  the  picturesque  ajjpearance 
exhibited  by  which  we  have  on  several  occasions  alluded — ■ 
Mr.  Smith  has  a  beautiful  specimen,  which  we  have  thought 
worthy  of  separate  illustration  (see  p.  290).  This  fine  tree  is 
upwards  of  25  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  stem  some  6  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  The  spread  of  its  branches  varies 
from  35  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  struck  by  lightning 
during  the  summer  of  1857,  but  instead  of  being  riven  to 
pieces,  like  the  generality  of  hghtning-struck  trees,  the  electric 
fluid  only  seared  some  of  the  main  branches,  and  the  health 
of  the  tree  has  in  no  way  suffered  from  tbe  shock.  As  will  be 
seen,  it  is  a  grand  example  of  this  variety  of  Beech. 


Rain  and  Vegetation.— TTie  Bulleiin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club  contains  a  suggestive  paragraph  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
trees  upon  rain  and  atmospheric  moisture,  as  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  West  Indies.  This  island  is  said 
to  have  been  a  garden  of  freshness,  beauty,  and  fertility  twenty 
years  ago ;  it  was  covered  with  woods,  trees  were  everywhere 
abundant,  and  rains  were  profuse  and  frequent.  The  recent  visit  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  known  the  island  in  its  palmier  days,  revealed  a 
lamentable  chabge,  one-fourth  of  the  island  having  become  an  utter 
desert.  The  forests  and  trees  had  been  cut  away,  rainfalls  had 
ceased,  and  the  process  of  desiccation,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
island,  had  advanced  gradually  and  irresistibly  upon  the  laud,  until 
for  seven  miles  it  had  become  di'y  and  barren  as  the  sea  shore. 
Houses  and  plantations  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  advance  of 
desolation  was  watched  by  the  people,  wholly  unable  to  prevent  it, 
but  knowing,  almost  to  a  certainty,  the  time  when  their  own  habita- 
tions, their  gardens  and  fresh  fields  would  be  a  part  of  the  waste. 
Indeed,  the  whole  island  seems  doomed  to  become  a  desert.  This  sad 
result  is  owing  entirely,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  trees  upon  the  island  some  years  ago. 

Dimensions  of  the  London  Parks. — The  Ordnance  Survey 
Department  gives  the  following  :  St.  James's,  5S'5  acres  ;  Green  Park, 
603  acres  ;  Hyde  Park,  386  acres  ;  Kensington  Gardens,  215'5  acres ; 
the  Regent's  Park,  -lOe^  acres ;  Victoria,  223'8  acres ;  Southwark, 
63  acres  ;  Kennington,  19'7  acres ;  Battersea,  1994  acres  ;  Greenwich, 
190'4  acres  ;  These  ten  parks,  together  containing  1,852'8  acres,  are 
all  within  the  registration  division  designated  "  London,"  which 
comjn'ises  78,080  acres.  Beyond  these  limits,  but  still  within  the 
district  served  by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  there  is  also  Richmond 
Park,  with  2,015'5  acres;  Kew  Gardens,  &c.,  with  322'8  acres;  Old 
Deer  Pai-k,  with  3o7'2  acres ;  Bnshey  Park,  993'9  acres  ;  and  Hampton 
Court  Park,  576'7  acres.  These  last  five  parks  contain  together 
4,266'1  acres,  which,  added  to  the  area  of  the  ten  parks  first  above- 
named,  make  a  total  of  6,118.9  acres  of  public  park  in  or  about  London. 
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AMEKIOAN   GOOSEBERRIES. 
Mr.  Hooker,  of  Rochester,  says  :    I  was  struck  by  finding, 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  an  abundance  of  wild  Gooseberries  with 


Smith's  Improved  Gooseberry. 

fruit   nearly    as   large   and   good   as  that   of   the  Houghton. 
These  were  growing  among  rocks,  and  in  poor  soil.     Expe- 


New  American  GooacJjeny  "  Downing." 

rieuoe  with  other  fruits  shows  that  we  must  look  to  native- 
grown  seedlings  for  our  best  and  most  profitable  sorts.    Little 


can  be  done  to  change  or  modify  the  constitution  of  a  plant  by 
special  care  or  culture  ;  we  must  go  to  the  seed  for  all  reliable 
variations,  and  when  any  disposition  to  vary  from  the  original 
wild  type  is  discovered,  wo  must  follow  it  up,  and,  in  the  cud, 
secure  the  results  most  desired.  With  us  the  Gooseberry  has 
not  produced  many  new  or  promising  variations  ;  it  lia.s  held 
well  to  the  habit  of  all  wild  fruits.  The  only  improved 
American  Gooseberries  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion are  the  Houghton,  a  kind  which  strongly  resembles  the 
wild  type,  but  which  is  more  productive  and  somewhat  larger, 
and  better  flavoured  than  those  found  growing  wild.  The 
Mountain. — This  is  very  different  from  the  flr.st,  and  offers 
peculiarities  of  merit  quite  distinct  and  interesting.  The 
plant  grows  tall  and  very  large,  and  is  abundantly  productive 
of  fruit.  Both  this  and  the  Houghton  are  red  in  colour. 
.Smith's  Improved. — This  variety  presents  the  habit,  slender 
branches,  and  moderately  rapid  growth  of  the  Houghton, 
with  much  larger  fruit,  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  greenish 
yellow  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  pruning  and  liberal  culture  will  suit  this  variety  well,  and 
with  these  I  do  not  sec  how  it  can  fail  to  please.  The  accom- 
jianying  illustration  was  taken  from  a  well-grown  plant  in  full 
fruit.  The  Downing. — This  sort  has  stout  heavy  wood,  very 
thorny,  and  an  abundant  rich  foliage.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  found  its  fruit  to  be  any  great  improvement  in  flavour 
on  that  of  the  Houghton,  but  it  is  twice  as  large  as  that 
variety,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  its  mcreased  size, 
remarkable  vigour  and  productiveness,  good  colour,  and  cer- 
tain crop,  will  place  it  among  real  acquisitions  in  its  particular 
class.  1  look  upon  these  new  sorts  as  additions  of  real  merit 
in  themselves,  and  a  strong  assurance  that,  from  their  ])rogeuy 
we  may  reasonably  expect  soon  to  see  a  list  of  Gooseberries 
possessing  all  the  good  qualities  that  could  possibly  be  desired 
in  fruits  of  that  kind. — Cultivator. 


KEEPING  LATE  GRAPES  UPON  THE  VINES. 
My  experience  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  iu  exact  accordance 
with  that  of  your  correspondent  "J.  S.  W."  (see  p.  266),  and  I  most 
willingly  endorse  his  assertion  that  the  best  way  to  keep  late  Grapes 
is  to  allow  them  to  remain  npon  the  Vines.  Like  yonr  correspondent, 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  perceive  that  doing  so  had  the  slightest 
effect  in  exhausting  or  in  any  way  impairing  the  health  of  the  Vines. 
I  have  not  nnfrequently  been  iu  the  habit  of  commencing  to  cut 
late  Grapes  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  have  cleared  all  the  fruit 
from  the  first  Vine  before  cutting  a  single  bunch  from  the  second, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  ;  so  that  the  Vines  which  occupied  the  end  of  the 
house  were  relieved  of  their  fruit  probably  two  or  more  months 
before  a  similar  relief  was  extended  to  those  which  occupied  the 
corresponding  or  opposite  end  of  the  structure.  All  were,-  however, 
generally  pruned  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  those  from  which  the  fruit 
had  quite  recently  been  cut,  and  the  others  from  which  it  had  been 
removed  at  an  earlier  period.  Nevertheless  all  the  Vines  have 
usually  started  or  broken  simultaneously,  nor  have  I  ever  been  able 
(o  perceive,  as  I  have  just  said,  any  diminution  of  vigour 
on  the  part  of  those  which  had  been  compelled  to  bear 
the  burden  of  their  fruit  the  longest.  Up  to  this  point  I, 
therefore,  coincide  with  your  correspondent ;  but  he  then  goes 
on  to  say — "  Grapes  hanging  upon  the  rod  after  they  are  ripe  are 
no  more  bnrden  than  the  leafless  branches  themselves."  "  Growth 
and  maturation  are  completed,  and  there  is  no  demand  upon  the 
Vine."  Now  I  must  say  that  I  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion ;  at  all  events  I  think  the  subject 
demands,  and  is  worthy  of,  careful  inquiry.  Supposing  we  sever  a 
s|)ur  or  shoot  bearing  a  bunch  of  ripe  Grapes  from  the  Vine  ;  cover, 
say,  the  incision  with  scaling  wax  or  some  similar  substance,  but 
allow  the  branch  and  the  bunch  of  fruit  attached  thereto  to  retain 
their  original  position,  it  will  probably  bo  found  that  in  the  course 
of  a  (evr  days  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  will  have  become  more  or 
less  flaccid,  and  that  the  berries  themselves  will  ere  long  become  less 
plump  and  firm  than  those  whose  connection  with  the  Vine  has  not 
been  severed  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  will  certainly  go  far  to  prove  the 
existence  of  something  like  reciprocity  between  the  ripe  fruit  and 
the  Vine  on  which  it  is  supported,  and  that  the  frnit,  though  ripe, 
continues  to  derive  something  from  the  Vine  to  enable  it  to  retain 
its  plumpness,  &c.  From  what  I  have  already  said  it  will,  however, 
Ijo  evident  that  I  am  by  no  moans  inclined  to  think  that  the  extraction 
of  this  "  something,"  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  fruit, 
tends  in  any  perceptible  degree  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  Vine. 
It  appears  to  me  that  if   the    advocates  of   the    bottling   system 
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wore  of  opinion  that  ripe  Grapes  extracted  nothing  whatever 
from  the  Vines  on  which  they  hung  they  would  hardly  consider  it 
necessary  to  put  water  in  the  bottles  from  which  they  suspended 
the  bunches.  The  water  contained  in  the  bottles  is  doubtless  expected 
to  furnish  the  ripe  fruit  with  a  substitute  for  what  the  Vines  would 
have  supplied,  had  it  been  allowed  to  remain  upon  them.  An  idea 
of  this  soi't  induced  nie  at  first  to  think  rather  unfavourably  of  the 
bottling  system,  fearing,  as  I  did,  that  if  any  portion  of  water  was 
taken  up  by  the  fruit,  that  it  would  necessarily  deteriorate  its 
quality,  and  I  confess  myself,  as  yet,  not  altogether  disabused  of  this 
notion  ;  although  it  may  be  possible  that  what  is  supplied  to  the  ripe 
fruit  by  the  water  in  the  bottles  may  not  greatly  differ  from  what 
would  be  supplied  to  it  by  the  Vine  themselves,  if  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  upon  them.  A  year  or  two  ago,  while  engaged  in  suspending 
from  bottles  some  bunches  of  ripe  Grapes,  chiefly  tlie  Lady  Downe's 
variety,  I,  by  way  of  experiment,  omitted  putting  water  into  some 
dozen  or  more  bottles,  and  the  result  was  pretty  much  as  I  had 
anticipated ;  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  I  found 
that  where  the  water  was  absent  the  footstalks  of  the  Grapes  had 
nearly  all  dried  up,  which  was  not  the  case  in  most  instances  where 
the  end  of  the  spur  or  shoot  bearing  the  bunch  was  inserted  in  the 
water.  Wherever  a  late  vinery  can  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  and  the 
introduction  of  plants  in  pots,  &c.,  requiring  water  can  be  avoided, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  about  the  Grapes  keeping  best  upon  the 
Vines.  But  if,  from  whatever  circumstances,  these  necessary 
conditions  caunot  be  secured,  then  it  may  be  advisable  to  have 
recourse  to  a  dry,  well-ventilated  room  and  bottles  of  water,  and  if 
early  in  March,  when  the  sap  may  be  expected  to  be  upon  the  move, 
any  good  fruit  should  still  remain  upon  the  Vines,  I  think  it  is  then 
advisable  to  cut  off  the  spurs  bearing  bunches,  and  to  insert  the 
end.s  of  the  former  in  bottles  of  rain-water,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  dernier  ressort,  which  sometimes  succeeds  admirably,  but 
not  always. 

Cul/ord,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  P.  G. 


Living  Copings. — There  is  one  kind  of  protection  that  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves,  that  is,  living  copings  of  Ivy, 
Hoses,  Virginian  Creepers,  Jasmines,  Clematises,  &c.  At  first  sight 
it  might  seem  that  few  of  these  plants,  unless  it  were  the  Ivy,  had 
sufficient  density  of  foliage  to  afford  much  protection  to  the  trees 
below,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise.  I  have  observed  a  crop  of  Peaches 
saved  year  after  year  by  the  protecting  power  of  a  few  sprays  of  a 
Virginian  Creeper.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  run  a  few  wires  on  studs 
projecting  a  foot  or  so  from  the  wall  immediately  under  the  coping, 
and  to  clothe  these  wires  with  climbing  plants,  thus  crowning  the 
wall  with  verdure  and  beauty,  and  saving  our  fruit  crops  by  one 
and  the  same  process.  Fancy  a  coping  of  Marechal  Niel — one  of 
the  best  Roses  possible  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  its  free  growth 
and  early  leafage  and  flowering — surmounting  a  wall  studded  with 
noble  Peaches  underneath.  Living  protectors  have  at  least  this 
merit,  above  all  others  ;  they  would  be  cheap  at  first  cost,  durable, 
tolerably  efficient,  and  assuredly  beautiful. — D.  T.  F. 
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CHAM^DORBAS  AS  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

If  auy  one  genus  of  Palms  pleases  me  more  than  another  it  is 
this  pinnate-leaved  one.  There  are,  however,  many  others 
in  the  pinnate  section  of  great  beauty,  of  which  I  may 
instance  the  genera  Attalea,  Cocos,  Calamus,  Plectocomia,  &c., 
liub  I  have  found  that  whilst  they  aie  superb  ornaments  of 
l)laRt  houses,  those  kinds  which  develope  their  beauties  in  a 
.sulRciently  small  state  to  be  introduced  to  the  dwelling-house, 
have  not  a  robust  constitution  to  enable  them  to  remain 
pleasing  to  the  eye  for  any  length  of  time,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  Attalea  and  some  other  genera,  the  plants  become  too  large 
for  ordinary  apartments,  before  they  assume  their  true  cha- 
racter;  indeed,  with  such  kinds,  a  majestic  port  is  their  chief 
attraction,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cannot  be  developed 
indoors  or  upon  the  dinner  table.  Ohama3doreas  like  plenty  of 
water  if  the  drainage  is,  as  it  should  be,  good  ;  that  is,  it  is  best 
to  err  a  little  on  the  side  of  a  too  bountiful  supply  of  water, 
than  to  allow  them  to  suffer  from  drought  in  the  least  degree ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  neither  good  policy  nor  good  culture  to 
keep  the  saucers  always  full  of  water.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  species  of  Chamajdorea  now  in  cultivation,  some  of  which  are 
closely  allied  to    each    other,  and  as   the  object   of   indoor 


gardener.s  should  be  to  produce  as  much  variety  as  possible, 
it  would  be  useless  to  recommend  such  as  require  a  practised 
eye  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  If,  therefore,  the 
following  list  of  species  be  considered  a  small  one,  it  will,  at 
lea.st,  have  the  merit  of  distinctiveness. 

C.  GRAMINIFOLIA. — It  would  almost  Iju  iin])0ssible  to  name  a 
more  elegant  object  than  this  fine  Palm ;  indeed,  but  for  one 
(I  allude  to  Cocos  Weddeliana),  I  should  not  have  the  least 
hesitation  in  asserting  it  to  be  the  most  graceful  Palm  in 
cultivation  ;  its  stem  is  as  slender  as  that  of  a  Reed,  the  pinnate 
leaves  reach  a  length  of  3  feet,  and  have  a  most  beautiful 
curved  outline,  and  the  pendulous  dark  greeu  pinnse  are  some 
10  inches  long ;  each  leaf,  indeed,  presents  the  ajipearance  of  a 
large  graceful  feather,  and  no  more  beautiful  object  can  be 
found  for  the  embellishment  of  the  drawing-room  or  dinner- 
table.  In  winter,  however,  I  would  not  risk  it  in  the  dwelling- 
house  ;  but  whilst  small,  it  will  thrive  well  enough  in  a  Wardiau 
case.     It  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica. 

C.  Brne.sti-Augusti. — In  this  species,  which  is  a  native  of 
New  Granada,  wo  have  a  grand  contrast  to  the  preceding  ;  for 
the  leaves,  which  are  pale  green,  are  from  1  to  2  feet  long,  by 
about  10  inches  broad,  situated  upou'short  foot-stalks,  andexcept 
that  they  are  deeply  cleft  at  the  top,  they  arc  entire  and  slightly 
plaited  ;  they  are  supported  upon  a  straight  annulated  stem, 
which  bears  large  branching  spikes  of  flowers  when  quite 
young ;  these,  as  the  seeds  approach  maturity,  change  to  a 
deep  rich  red,  rendering  this  Palm  both  conspicuous  and 
ornamental.     It  thrives  admirably  under  cool  treatment. 

C.  Wendlandii. — This  species  I  consider  to  be  the  best  of 
the  genus  for  room  decoration ;  it  has  broad  dark  green  arching 
pinnEB  of  great  beauty.  Plants  of  it  stood  in  the  open  air, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  through  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
during  the  past  season,  without  any  care,  the  only  ill  effects 
arising  from  which  was  loss  of  colour;  this,  however,  was 
soon  restored  with  a  little  soot-water,  and  they  are  now  of 
a  rich  dark  green,  and  remarkably  healthy.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico. 

C.  Sartorii. — This  is  another  beautiful  kind,  which  bears  a 
large  crown  of  beautiful  leaves,  and  bright-red  flower  spikes. 
It  is  a  gem  for  house  decoration.     It  comes  from  Mexico. 

C.  ELEGANS. — This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  charming  plant. 
It  is  of  somewhat  robust  habit  for  a  Chamfsdorea,  the  pinnate 
leaves  reaching  a  length  of  3  or  4  feet,  the  pinn;e  being  from 
6  to  9  inches  long  by  1  inch  in  breadth,  and  brilliant  green ; 
these,  however,  are  the  dimensions  of  mature  plants ;  when 
smaller,  it  is  a  superb  Palm  for  any  purposes  where  plants  are 
admissible.     It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

C.  Arenbergiana. — This  acquires  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  preceding,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the 
pinuM  lengthened  out  into  long  tails,  which  readers  it  very 
attractive. 

0.  Martiana. — This  is  a  slender  dwarf  species,  which  pro- 
duces many  little  stems,  bearing  narrowly  pinnate,  drooping 
deep  green  leaves,  and  is  a  charming  object  in  a  Wardian 
case.     It  is  a  native  of  Chiapaso. — Farmer. 


A  Garden  liand. — The  climate  of  Tasmania  is  by  far  pleasanter 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  mainland.  There  are,  one  may  almost 
say,  no  musquitoes.  Other  pernicious  animals  certainly  do  abound 
— but  then  they  abound  also  in  England.  Everything  in  Tasmania 
is  more  English  than  in  England  herself.  She  is  full  of  English 
fruits,  which  grow  certainly  more  plentifully  and,  as  regards  some, 
with  greater  excellence  than  they  do  in  England.  Tasmanian 
Cherries  beat  ihose  of  Kent — or,  as  I  believe,  of  all  the  world — and 
have  become  so  common  that  it  is  often  not  worth  the  owner's  while 
to  pull  them.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Plums,  and 
Apples  are  in  almost  equal  abundance.  I  used  in  eaily  days  to 
think  a  Greengage  the  best  fruit  in  the  world  ;  but  lately  at  home. 
Greengages  have  lost  their  flavour  for  me.  I  attributed  this  to  age 
and  altered  palate  ;  but  in  Tasmania  I  found  the  Greengages  as  sweet 
as  they  used  to  be  thirty  years  ago.  And  then  the  Mulberries  ! 
There  was  a  lady  in  Hobart  Town  who  sent  us  Mulberries  every  day, 
such  as  I  had  never  eaten  before,  and  as,  I  feel  sure,  I  shall  never 
eat  again.  Tasmania  ought  to  make  jam  for  all  the  world,  and  would 
do  so  for  all  the  Australian  world  were  she  not  prevented  by  certain 
tariffs. — A,  TroUope. 
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A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY.* 

Of  this  excellent  book,  as  it  now  stands,  wo  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  It  is  absolutely  without  parallel,  comprising, 
as  it  does,  in  its  two  parts,  the  fullest  and  best  illustrated 
treatise  on  the  organization  and  anatomy  of  plants,  and  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  families. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  some  respects  an  improvement  upon  the  original 
work,  which  has  hitherto  stood  imrivalled  in  its  excellence  as 
a  "  clear  and  precise  structural  and  morphological  account  of 
the  Botanical  Orders,  with  a  .sketch  of  the  affinities  of  each, 


Compositae,  the  most  highly-organised  family,  and  ends  with 
the  families  of  lowest  organisation.  This  alteration  enhances 
the  value  of  the  work  in  no  small  degree  to  the  English  student. 
The  additions  consist  of  twenty-seven  new  Orders  (twenty-four 
are  mentioned  in  the  preface,  Ijut  Humiriaceas,  Philydrea3,  and 
XyrideEe  have  been  omitted  in  the  enumeration  there)  of  plants 
which  are  mostly  tropical,  and  twenty-three  of  which 
orders  appear  to  have  been  totally  unknown  to  the  authors 
of  the  original  work,  as  no  allusion  to  the  genera  is  to  be  found 
in  it.  Of  the  remaining  four  they  have  classed  Triurideaj  under 
Burmanniaceai,  BurseracefB  under  Terebinthaceas,  and  Samy- 
daceje  under  Bixinere  ;  while  all  the  genera  of  FicoidcEe  (except 
Trianthema,  Gisekia,  and  Limeum)  are  differently  arranged. 


Flower-spike  of  Gunnera  scabra. 

its  geographical  distribution,  and  principal  uses  in  medicine 
and  the  arts."  In  the  English  edition,  the  editor  has,  for 
obvious  reasons  of  convenience,  adopted  the  arrangement  of 
De  Candolle,  which  has  been  for  some  time  established  in  our 
schools  and  universities,  and  with  which  our  working  botanists 
and  herbarium-keepers  are  familiar.  In  the  origmal,  the 
sequence  is  that  of  A.  de  Jussieu,  which  commences  with  the 

X.  *''■*•  General  System  of  Botany,  Descriptire  and  Analytical,  in  two  Parts. 
I'art  I.  Organography,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  Part  II  Icono- 
srraphy,  or  the  Description  and  History  of  Natural  Families.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  E.  Le  Maout,  M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
by  Mrs.  Hooker.  Edited  and  Arranged  according  to  the  Botanical  System 
adopted  m  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Great  Britain  by  J.  D.  Hooker 
M.D.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  In  one  Volume 
medmm  Syo.  with  5,500  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  byL.SteinheU  and  A  Rio- 
creux.      London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1873. 


Cephalotus  follicularis. 

There  is  also  much  additional  matter  in  the  shape  of  valuable 
notes  appended  to  most  of  the  orders,  the  whole  concludino- 
with  a  classification  of  plants  by  the  natural  method,  and  an 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  the  classes,  sub-classes,  cohorts,  and 
orders,  the  want  of  which  was  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  original. 
The  translation  has  been  carefully  done,  and,  although  not 
literal  iu  inany  parts,  faithfully  renders  the  sense  of  the  original. 
The  English  edition  is  also  much  more  convenient  in  size  than 
the  French,  and  the  paper,  printing,  and  tout  ensemble  of  the 
volume  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  give  an  extract,  to 
show  how  the  orders  are  treated,  and  also  specimens  of  the 
illustrations. 

SARRACENIACE^  (ExDLicnER). 
Perennial   herbs,   inhabiting   the   turfy,    spongy   bogs   of    North 
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America  and  Guiana.  Root  fibrous  ;  leaves  all  radical,  with  a 
tubular  or  amphora-shaped  petiole  ;  blade  small,  rounded,  usually 
lying  on  the  oriiice  of  the  petiole.  Scapes  naked,  or  furnished  with 
a  few  bracts,  l-flowered  (Sarracenia,  Darlingtonia),  or  terminated  by 
a  few-flowered  raceme  (Ueliamphora)  ;  flowers  large,  nodding  ; 
sepals  -1 — 5,  free,  very  much  imbricated  at  the  base,  sub.petaloid, 
persistent;  petals  5, free,  hyiragynons, imbricate,  deciduous,  rarely U 
(Heliamphora)  ;  stamens  co  ,  hypogynous,  free ;  filaments  filiform  ; 
anthers  ^-celled,  versatile,  opening  by  two  longitudinal  slits.  Ovary 
free,  3 — 5  celled,  placentas  prominent  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  cells  ; 
style  terminal,  short,  sometimes  dilated  at  the  top,  as  a  .5.angled  or 
lobed  petaloid  parasol,  with  five  radiating  nerves  (Sarraoenia),  or 
S-fld,  lobes  narrow,  spreading,  reflcxed.stigmatiferous  (Darlingtouia), 
or  obtuse,  and  terminated  by  an  obscurely  3-lobed  stigma  (Heliam- 
phora) ;  ovules  numerous,  many.seriate,  sub-horizontal,  anatropous, 
rajihe  lateral  ;  capsule  3 — 5  celled,  loculicidally  3 — 5  valved  ;  seeds 
oo  ,  small  ;  testa  crustaceous,  sometimes  loosely  reticulate  (Darling- 
tonia),  or  membranous  and  winged  (Heliamphora)  ;  albumen  copious, 
fleshy  ;  embryo  minute,  near  the  hilum. 

GENERA. 

Sarraoenia.  Darlingtonia.  Heliamphora. 

This  little  family  approaches  Papaveracese  in  hypopetalism,  poly, 
andry,  numerous  ovules,  capsular  fruit,  fleshy  copious  albumen,  and 
minute  basilar  embryo  ;  but  Papaveraceaj  differ  much  in  habit, 
proper  juice,  caducous  dimerous  caly.ii,  and  one-celled  ovary,  with 
parietal  placentation.  Sarraceniaceas  are  connected  with  Nynipha3- 
aceas  by  the  same  characters,  and  also  by  the  always  radical  leaves, 
one-flowered  scape,  and  aquatic  habitat  ;  but  Nympha^aceas  differ  in 
their  numerous  several-seriate  petals,  placentation,  sessile  stigma, 
and  double  albumen.  Certain  aflinities  or  analogies  have  also  been 
indicated,  which  link  Sarraceniaoeas  with  DroseraoeEe,  Pyrolaceas, 
Nepenthea?,  and  Cephaloteso. 

[All  are  natives  of  America,  and  chiefly  of  the  United  States. 
Darlingtonia  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Heliamphora  the 
Eoruma  Mountains  of  Venezuela.  Of  the  properties  of  Sarraceniaceaj 
little  is  known.  Sarraoenia  rubra  has  been  vaunted  in  Canada  as  a 
specific  against  small.pox,  but  has  not  proved  such.  The  pitcher- 
shajied  leaves  are  effective  insect  traps  ;  a  sugary  secretion  exudes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  and  attracts  the  insects,  which  descend 
lower  in  the  tube,  where  they  meet  with  a  belt  of  reflexed  hairs, 
which  facilitate  their  descent  into  a  watery  fluid  that  fills  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  their  egress. — £iJ.] 


COOKING  BEET. 
In  the  process  of  cooking.  Beet  is  frequently  made  very  hard 
and  almost  inedible,  and  the  seedsman  or  gardener  is  made  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  the  cook's  shortcomings.  Following  up  our 
experimental  trials,  we  have  looked  into  the  cook's  department,  and 
offer  to  our  readers  the  following  conclusions  : — 1.  In  preparing  Beet 
for  cooking,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  skin, 
or  in  any  way  wound  the  root ;  and  if  by  accident  any  injury  has 
been  done  to  the  root,  bake  and  not  boil.  2.  If  a  deep  crimson  hue 
is  the  colour  preferred  in  the  Beet,  or  a  firm  flesh,  this  is  best  attained 
by  baking  the  roots.  3.  If  a  light  clear  bright  colour  is  desired,  or 
a  soft  juicy  flesh,  then  boiling  will  secure  this.  4.  If  a  rich  agreeable 
flavour  is  sought  for,  then  select  the  Beet  which,  before  cooking,  has 
the  most  purple  in  it,  and  the  flavour  may  be  discovered  by  masti- 
cating a  small  portion  of  the  uncooked  root.  If  good  it  will  leave  a 
rich  agreeable  flavour  on  the  palate  without  any  sensation  of  astrin. 
gency  in  the  throat.  Barr's  selection  of  Nutting's  Beet  has  the 
desired  qualities  in  the  highest  degree.  5.  Crimson-fleshed  Beets 
are  all  very  rich  in  flavour,  but  when  masticated  uncooked,  an 
astringency  will  be  discovered  as  above  described ;  this  class  of 
Beets,  however,  has  its  advantages,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  sown 
earlier.  Barr's  selection  of  Pine  Apple  Beet  is  the  most  desirable  of 
these;  it  may  be  sown  very  early,  and  will  not  run  to  seed.  6.  Scarlet, 
fleshed  Beet  possesses  least  of  the  saccharine  flavour,  and  Nonpareil 
best  represents  this  class. — Barr  and  Siigden's  Catalogue, 


Mould  on  Preserved  Fruits.  —  A  lady  of  considerable 
scientific  attainments  said,  at  the  last  British  Association  meeting, 
that  the  atmospheric  germ  theory  of  vegetation  has  a  practical 
beai'ing  in  household  economy.  "The  old  practice  in  making  jams 
and  other  conserves  was  to  leave  the  pots  open  for  several  days 
before  sealing  them.  She  says  that  this  gives  the  germs  in  the  air 
an  opportunity  to  settle  in  the  rich  soil  of  preserved  fruit;  and  the 
seeds  thus  sown  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  the  microscopic  vege. 
tation  known  as  mould.  It  is  far  better  to  seal  jars  while  their 
contents  are  still  hot. 


GARDEN     PEST R  O  Y  E  R  S  . 

MICE. 
I  HAVE  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  tho  short-tailed  field  mouse  or 
vole  is  the  culprit  in  cases  in  which  Ash  trees  are  barked.  The  long- 
tailed  field  mouse  does  not  make  tunnels  and  runs  in  Grass  and 
pastures,  but  tho  short-tailed  vole  does.  Tho  former  is  very 
destructive  to  the  bulbs  of  yellow  Crocus  (it  seldom  touches  those 
of  any  other  colour),  and  also  to  all  kiuds  of  Peas.  The  vole  pre- 
fers green  meat.  I  put  a  small  tree  of  Pyrus  spcctabilis  a  month  or 
two  since  in  by  the  heels  for  a  time,  in  a  heap  of  leaf -mould,  and 
some  of  the  branches  were  soon  barked  ;  shortly  afterwards  my  dog 
turned  out  two  short-tailed  voles  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  tree 
had  been.  They  had  just  eaten  off  every  umbel  of  bloom  from  a 
magnificent  patch  of  Iberis  gibraltarica  on  ray  rockwork.  The 
fragments  were  strewed  all  round  their  hole.  I  immediately  poured 
a  large  supply  of  boiling  water  therein,  and  trust  I  have  "  settled  " 
the  inmates.  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  to  bait  a  trap  for  these  mice  ? 
They  have  hitherto  beaten  me  altogether.  They  are  very  destructive 
to  the  young  leaves  of  Carnations  in  the  spring.  The  long-tailed 
field  mice  are  easily  disposed  of  by  means  of  traps  baited  with 
toasted  cheese.  I  caught  seventy  this  winter  in  my  garden  in  eight 
weeks.  H.  Haupuk  Crewe. 

Drayton.Beancliamp  Rectory,  Tiing. 


VINE  PESTS. 
At  page  262,  a  correspondent  writing  on  this  subject  recommends 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  red  spider,  or  rather 
a  solution  of  the  mixture  applied  with  the  syringe  to  the  foliage  of 
the  Tine,  for  the  destruction  of  that  pest.  Lime  and  sulphur  boiled 
together  will  make  a  liquid  that  will  destroy  any  foliage,  and  if 
weak  enough  to  be  used  with  safety,  I  should  doubt  very  much  if  it 
would  kill  red  spider.  It  may  be  well  to  caution  your  readers  as  to  the 
danger  that  may  arise  from  the  use  of  such  a  mixture.  The  same 
writer  recommends  coating  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  for  the 
same  purpose,  without  any  caution  as  to  the  time  when  such  work 
should  be  done.  Now  if  the  house  be  full  of  young  Grapes  they 
may  be  all  rusted  and  spoilt,  but  I  am  quite  sure  the  red  spider  will 
not  be  killed.     Still  more  dangerous   is  his  advice  to  strew  sulphur  J 

on  fresh-slaked   lime,    an    operation   which    would    be    little    less  I 

destructive  than  burning  sulphiu-  in  the  house.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  kill  the  red  spider  and  also  the  foliage  on  which  it  feeds  ; 
indeed,  I  have  heard  of  serious  mischief  arising  in  two  cases  from 
this  way  of  trying  to  kill  this  pest.  My  own  experience  of  sulphur 
is  that  it  is  the  only  known  remedy  for  mildew,  but  that  it  is  quite 
useless  as  a  destroyer  of  red  spider  when  feeding  on  growing  plants. 
Then  again,  the  same  writer  recommends  hot  coals  in  fumigating 
with  tobacco.  As  these  often  give  off  sulphur,  tender  foliage  is 
thus  frequently  destroyed,  and  I  have  known  instances  in  which 
tobacco  paper  of  good  quality  has  been  blamed  for  injury  caused 
in  that  way.  Not  long  since  I  was  sent  for  by  a  gentleman  to  see 
his  Vines,  which  were  dying.  He  had  read  in  a  gardening  paper,  he 
said,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  dress  Vines  with  linseed  oil  to 
destroy  insects  and  their  eggs,  and  he  had  followed  the  advice.  The 
consequence  was  his  Vines  had  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  for 
they  were  unable  to  start  their  buds  the  following  spring. 

Chilwell.  J.  B.  Peakson. 


Crocus  Enemies. — Long-tailed  field  mice  do  not,  I  believe,  do 
any  appreciable  damage  to  Crocus  flowers.  The  culprits  in  this  case 
are  sparrows.  A  neighbour  of  mine  who  grows  large  quantities  of 
Crocus  biflorus — the  Scotch  Crocus — sometimes  has  almost  every 
bloom  pecked  to  pieces  by  these  birds.  I  believe  they  find  the 
nectary  appetising  food.  Slugs  eat  pieces  out  of  the  petals,  and 
sometimes  gnaw  off  a  whole  petal,  but  they  do  not  destroy  the 
flowers  piecemeal  like  the  sparrows.  I  believe  that  chaffinches 
sometimes  lend  a  helping  hand.  I  have  seen  them  picking  off  the 
flowers  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. — H.  Harpur  Crewe,  Drayton. 
Beancliamp  Rectory,  Tring. 


Balliinches  v-  Gooseberries  Bushes. — The  man  who  has  pruned  our  Goose- 
berry trjes  here  for  these  35  years  declares  that  never  until  this  year  have  bull- 
finches attacked  the  buds.  This  season  one-ha  f  of  them  is  pecked  oat  by  these 
little  depredators.  I  know  personally  that  for  five  successive  seasons  they  have 
not  molested  them.  These  mischievous  little  pests  are,  however,  protected  by 
tho  late  Act  ot:  Parliament. — R.  Gilbeet. 

May  Bugs. — In  the  Royal  forests  of  Bischofsroda  a  successful  experiment 
has  lately  been  made  in  destroying  may  bugs  on  a  large  scale.  The  modus 
operandi  was  suggested  b.y  the  observation  that  these  bugs  always  select  warm 
and  loose  ground  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs.  Consequently,  17  artificial 
breeding  places  were  prepared  by  covering  fresh  cow-dung  with  fine  earth ; 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  these  were  found  full  of  eggs  or  grubs.  After  care- 
fully collecting  these  eggs,  &c.,  they  were  bimit  outside  the  forest. 
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TEMPERATURE  INDICATOR. 
Where  the  forcing  houses  about  a  place  are  numerous,  and 
where  different  temperatures  have  to  be  kept  up  in  almost 
every  house,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  young  men  in  charge 
of  them  should  have  some  index  or  guide  as  to  the  proper 
temperature  to  be  kept  up  in  each.     The  following  diagrams 


exhibit  an  invention  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  of  Miluer  Field,  which 
supplies  the  desideratum  in  question  in  a  very  efficient  way. 
The  contrivance  simply  consists  of  two  discs  made  to  revolve 
and  to  display  two  figures  at  the  opening  in  the  case,  so  th.it 
the  head  gardener  can  fix  at  any  point,  from  1  to  99,  whatever 


temperature  he  may  wish  to  be  kept  up  in  the  house.  The  whole 
is  made  (or  ought  to  be)  of  copper,  and  the  discs  ought  to 
project  a  little  below  the  case,  so  as  to  be  moved  easily  by  the 
finger.  The  discs  are  stamped  with  the  numbers  and  after- 
wards painted.  These  little  indicators  may  be  seen  in  use  in 
many  of  the  houses  at  Milner  Field. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
PRIVATE   GARDENS. 

Flower  Garden, — This  department  is  now  becoming  every  day 
more  interesting.  Hyacinths  are  at  their  best,  and  Tulips  are 
beginning  to  expand ;  therefore  loosen  the  soil  a  little  amongst  them, 
so  as  to  give  the  beds  a  neat  appearance.  Keep  beds  containing 
Iberises,  Daisies,  Alyssuma,  Pansiee,  &c.,  also  in  good  order.  Such 
beds  as  are  empty  should  be  planted  with  Viola  cornuta,  bedding 
Pansies,  Nasturtiums,  Tropseolums,  Hollyhocks,  roots  of  Fuchsia 
fulgeng.  Salvias,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Echeverias,  the  finer  kinds  of 
herbaceous  and  other  plants,  all  of  which  should  be  put  into  the  posi- 
tions they  are  destined  to  occupy  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  In 
the  event  of  frost,  a  slight  protection  in  the  way  of  evergreen 
branches  or  Broom  twigs  may  be  placed  amongst  them.  Various 
kinds  of  annuals  may  now  be  sown  out  of  doors ;  even  such  kinds  as 
Stocks,  Asters,  and  other  rather  tender  sorts,  may  be  safely  sown  on 
a  warm  border,  and  afterwards  transplanted.  Thus  treated,  although 
later  in  coming  into  bloom,  they  continue  long  in  flower.  Have  all 
pruning  of  Roses  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  finished  for  a 
season,  and  likewise  the  tying  and  training  of  wall  and  pillar  plants. 
Plant  out  bulbs  of  Tigi-idias  in  flower  beds,  marking  with  little  pegs 
the  places  in  which  they  are  put,  so  that  in  refilling  the  beds  ne.'ct 
month  they  may  not  be  disturbed.  Sow  biennials  for  next  year's 
blooming  in  a  border,  so  that  they  may  be  afterwards  transplanted  in 
moderately  rich  soil.  Bedding  plants  of  all  sorts  must  now  be  as 
freely  exposed  to  air  as  is  consistent  with  health ;  bnt  weak  and  very 
young  ones  must  still  receive  more  favourable  treatment,  in  order  to 
encourage  growth. 

Conservatories. — Plants  in  conservatories  have  now  started 
vigorously  into  growth,  and  should  therefore  be  judiciously  thinned. 


especially  in  the  case  of  rampant  growing  sorts  j  rub  away  all  weak 
and  superfluous  growths,  and  do  not  permit  the  remaining  branches 
to  become  too  thick,  strong  well-ripened  wood  being  what  should  be 
aimed  at.  Keep  up  successions  of  plants  in  the  forcing-house, 
greenhouse,  stove,  or  pits,  to  take  the  place  of  such  as  get  out  of 
bloom  in  the  conservatory.  Azaleas  done  flowering  should  be 
repotted  in  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  peat,  intermixed  with  some 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  should  be  removed  to  some  warm 
structm-e  to  complete  their  growth.  Whilst  there  they  should  bo 
syringed  twice  a  day,  and  their  shoots  should  be  pinched  at  the  third 
or  fourth  leaf  of  the  first  growth,  but  afterwards  they  should  bo 
encouraged  to  grow.  Old  plants  seldom  require  repotting,  but  should 
be  fed  with  manure  water.  Good  syringings  will  now  be  necessary  ; 
they  encourage  growth  and  wash  the  foliage.  Fumigate  on  a  calm 
dull  evening,  if  insects  are  troublesome  ;  but,  if  fumigation  be  objec. 
tionable  in  the  conservatory,  remove  the  infested  jjlarts  to  a  pit  or 
frame,  and  fumigate  them  there. 

Greenhouses. — Shift  Balsams  as  they  require  it,  using  rich 
material  for  the  purpose,  and  give  them,  if  possible,  the  benefit  of  a 
little  bottom  heat.  Treat  Cockscombs  in  a  similar  manner.  Select 
some  of  the  finest  plants  of  Huuiea  elegans  for  conservatory  purposes. 
Give  them  a  shift  if  they  require  it ;  if  not,  supply  them  freely  with 
manure  water.  Cyclamens  that  have  done  blooming  store  away  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  but  do  not  keep  them  wholly  dry.  Those  bearing  seed 
place  on  a  shelf  in  any  of  the  houses,  in  a  position  near  the  light,  but 
shaded  from  strong  sunshine.  Thin  out  plants  of  ornamental  Grasses 
that  were  sowm  in  pots,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass.  Never  permit 
Lilacs  in  pots  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  keep  them  near  the 
light,  in  order  to  induce  strong  flower. bearing  branches.  Train  tree 
Mignonette,  and  keep  up  a  supply  of  select  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon kind  in  pots.  Good  drainage,  moderately  rich  soil,  plenty  of 
water,  and  a  little  shade  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  good 
Mignonette  in  pots.  Annuals,  such  as  Clintouia  pulchella,  Brachy. 
come,  Schizanthus,  Salpiglossis,  Portulacas,  Browallias,  &c.,  should 
be  sown  again  to  succeed  those  sown  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago. 
They  should  be  thinned  as  they  advance,  or  pricked  off  and  potted 
separately.  Sow  some  Globe  Amai'anths,  and  treat  them  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  Balsams,  except  that  they  do  not  require  so  much 
pot  room  ;  and  too  rich  soil  in  this  case  is  rather  objectionable  than 
otherwise,  as  it  often  causes  them  to  damp  off  quite  suddenly  when  in 
flower.  Stake  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and  now  that  theii'  flower 
buds  are  developed,  supply  them  occasionally  with  manure  water ;  a 
cool  dry  house  and  a  position  close  to  the  glass  suit  them  best.  Cut 
back  early  bloomed  Cinerarias,  and  keep  some  of  them  in  a  frame 
with  a  north  aspect  for  late  flowering.  Set  outside  such  plants  of 
Troposolum  tricolorum  as  have  done  flowering  ;  but,  if  seed  is  required 
to  be  saved,  the  plants  are  better  kept  under  a  roof,  a  cool-house  or 
shed  being  quite  good  enough  for  them.  Tr.ain  out  and  tie  the  shoots 
of  pot  Roses,  admit  air  freely  to  them,  and  keep  the  plants  near  the 
light.  Place  a  mulching  of  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  of 
Statices,  water  freely,  and  keep  the  plants  in  a  warm  pit  or  comer  of 
the  greenhouse.  Callas  that  were  brought  early  into  flower,  and 
which  are  now  throwing  up  suckers,  may  have  the  latter  separated 
and  potted  singly;  such  plants  of  these  as  are  now  in  flower,  or  are 
showing  bloom,  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  well  watered,  a 
little  liquid  manure  occasionally  being  beneficial  to  them.  Plants  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  that  have  done  blooming  should  be  stored  under 
stages,  or  in  frames,  and  kept  moderately  dry.  Plants  of  show  and 
fancy  Peargoniums  that  are  required  for  late  flowering  cannot  be  kept 
too  cool,  provided  they  are  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  and  cold 
draughts.  For  earlier  blooming  sorts  warmer  treatment  is  neces- 
sary ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  a  position  for  them  near  the 
glass  is  of  primary  importance.  Zoual.Pelargoniums,  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory,  must  be  kept  growing.  Chrysanthemums  may 
now  be  set  out  of  doors  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  or  plunged  in  a  border, 
and  the  old  stools  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  transplanted  in 
borders. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants.  —  Let  Camellias  done 
blooming  be  placed  in  warmer  quarters,  and  old  unshapely  plants 
of  them  may  be  cut  back  and  placed  under  similar  circum. 
stances,  to  induce  new  growth.  Cut  back  Epacrises  that  have  done 
flowering,  and  place  them  in  a  close  frame  until  they  begin  to  grow, 
when  they  should  be  repotted  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and 
some  sand.  Cut  back  soft-wooded  Heaths,  and  pot  both  hard  and 
soft-wooded  kinds,  after  they  have  begun  to  grow  a  little,  in  good 
fibrous  peat  and  sand.  Hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  as  a  rule, 
if  not  already  done,  should  be  potted  now  and  kept  rather  close 
until  the  roots  have  taken  well  to  the  new  soil.  Old  plants  do  not 
require  potting  oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years,  and  even  then 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  increase  the  root  space  ;  there- 
fore the  ball  must  be  reduced,  and  the  plants  again  potted  in  good 
compost  in  the  same  sized  pots  as  those  out  of  which  they  came. 
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French  Beans. — This  being  an  exceptionally  late  season,  and 
the  earth  cold  anil  wet,  the  first  sowing  of  these,  instead  of  being 
made  early  in  April,  has  been  advisedly  delayed  until  now,  when 
they  are  being  put  in  in  rows  between  lines  of  Lettuces  planted  2  feet 
ajiart ;  if  the  drills  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  bo  opened  in  the 
lirst  part  of  the  day  and  the  seeds  sown  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
ground  about  them  will  be  nice  and  warm,  they  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  suffer.  Draw  the  soil  over  the  seed  with  the  feet  and  leave  the 
rows,  as  it  were,  in  little  ridges.  On  a  warm  well-sheltered  Ijorder 
draw  drills  15  or  18  inches  apart  and  plant  therein,  5  inches  apart, 
French  Beans  that  have  been  raised  in  heated  frames  ;  if  the  situa. 
tion  be  very  favourable  they  will  survive  without  any  artificial 
protection.  The  safest  way,  however,  is  to  prepare  a  piece 
of  well. sheltered  ground,  and  to  draw  lines  3  feet  apart  across  it, 
and  others  2|  feet  asunder  along  it,  and  upon  every  little  square 
thus  marked  place  an  ordinary  handlight,  under  which  plant  eight 
French  Beans.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  handlights  for  the  whole 
space  to  be  planted,  use  half-bushel  vegetable  baskets  j  but  as  these 
are  so  open  to  wind  they  should  be  covered  for  a  time  with  mats. 
The  handlights  being  now  removed  from  the  Cauliflowers,  are  used 
for  Beans,  and  after  they  become  established  the  handlights  will 
be  available  for  Vegetable  MaiTows.  Frames  may  also  be  nsed 
for  the  French  Beans,  when  four  rows  should  be  planted  under  each 
light,  the  plants  being  about  4  inches  apart  in  the  row.  After  the 
plants  have  taken  fresh  root,  plenty  of  air  must  be  admitted.  The 
frame  produce  is  generally  the  earliest. 

Cucumbers. — These  must  be  planted  as  the  plants  are  ready 
and  convenience  permits  ;  the  dung-pits  yet  to  be  made  may  not  be 
quite  the  width  of  the  frame,  but  formed  so  that  the  greatest  heat 
may  be  immediately  under  the  plants,  which  can  be  effected  by  con- 
fining the  pit  within  6  or  9  inches  at  back  and  front  of  the  frame. 
Before  planting,  introduce  the  soil  and  leave  it  roughly  undulated,  so 
that  it  may  become  equally  warmed  before  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
inserted  amongst  it.  In  raising  Cucumbers  after  the  seed  has  germi. 
nated,  the  young  plants  are  pricked  off  two  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  in 
this  way,  without  separation,  they  are  planted,  the  contents  of  each 
pot  being  placed  under  each  light.  Succession  plants  are  of  little  or 
no  use,  for,  from  several  years'  observation,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  earliest  planted  Cucumbers  are  the  first  to  produce  fruit,  and  that 
under  proper  treatment  they  continue  in  good  bearing  condition 
quite  as  long  as  any  of  the  so-called  succession  plants  ;  indeed,  the 
Cucumbers  from  April  to  October  should  be  the  produce  of  one 
sowing,  or  two  at  the  most.  A  few  reserve  ones  should,  however,  be 
kept  in  stock  in  case  of  some  mishap. 

Tomatoes. — These  should  now  be  pricked  off  from  the  seed.paus 
into  pots,  say  four  into  a  6-inch  pot,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  row 
along  the  back  in  the  Cucumber  frames.  A  frame  may,  if  necessary, 
be  specially  prepared  for  them,  when,  instead  of  being  pricked  into 
pots,  they  may  be  pricked  into  the  soil,  and  afterwards,  when  they 
become  too  thick  there,  dibbled  into  pots  in  a  separate  frame.  In 
this  latter  way  they  are  much  more  manageable  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

Celery. — The  seedlings  sown  on  the  beds  that  were  covered  with 
litter,  like  those  for  Turnips,  are  now  up,  having  germinated 
freely ;  therefore  remove  the  covering  throughout  the  day,  and  if 
the  beds  be  dry,  water  them  through  a  fine  rose.  If  long  rods  or 
spars  of  wood  be  laid  across  the  beds  about  6  or  8  inches  higher  than 
the  soil,  mats  and  litter  can  be  more  easily  applied  at  night,  and 
removed  in  the  morning. 

Turnips. — The  first  main  sowing  hag  made  good  progress,  and  a 
•       second  should,  it  not  already  done,  be  sown  broadcast.     Those   sown 
on   the   heated   beds   have  passed  safely  into  the  rough  leaf,  and 
promise  well. 

Radishes. — From  all  sowings  now  remove  the  litter  with  which 
they  have  beeu  covered,  and  what  cannot  be  converted  into  manure 
build  into  a  stack.  Sow  according  to  requirements  and  land  to  spare 
for  that  purpose.  Those  sown  in  frames  have  been  mai'ketable  for 
some  time  past ;  those  grown  on  heated  beds  and  covered  with  litter 
are  now  in  fine  saleable  condition,  and  with  favourable  weather  the 
first  outdoor  sowing  will  soon  be  coming  into  use,  especially  those 
nest  the  foot  of  walls,  fences,  or  hedges. 

Lettuces. — Those  protected  in  frames  during  winter  have  all  been 
planted,  and  are  in  most  cases  growing  well.  Some  of  them  have 
been  planted  in  fields  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  others  20  inches  apart, 
with  a  line  of  Parsnips  between  them  ;  some  between  rows  of  Cole- 
worts,  so  that  they  are  now  fully  occupying  the  space  emptied  by 
the  removal  of  the  latter  ;  others  in  rows,  15  inches  apart  with  a  2-feet 
space  between  every  two,  this  space  being  reserved  for  Runner 
or  French  Beans  ;  some  in  rows  between  the  lines  of  Cauliflower,  and 
alternately  in  the  same  line  as  the  Cauliflower,  and  others  between 
rows  of  spring  Cabbages,  with  sets  of  Seakale  planted   between  the 


Cabbages  and  Lettuces.  Keep  the  hoe  constantly  at  work  amongst 
them,  and  use  it  deeply,  for  the  crop  is  much  later  this  spring  than 
last.  Thin  a  little  those  sown  in  February  in  frames,  and  fully 
expose  them  during  the  day.  A  succession  to  succeed  them  should 
have  been  sown  in  a  warm  border. 

Cauliflowers,  &o.— The  earliest  Cauliflower  ia  considerably 
behind  what  it  was  at  this  time  last  year ;  therefore  encourage  its 
growth  by  always  maintaining  a  loose  surface  soil  amongst  the 
plants,  and  still  preserve  the  handlights  for  them,  unless  you  regard 
the  French  Beans  as  more  deservingof  such  assistance.  Cauliflowers 
planted  amongst  Cabbages  have  borne  up  well,  and  are  looking  mode. 
rately  promising ;  those,  too,  appear  to  be  in  good  condition  that 
have  l^een  planted  at  the  base  of  trenched  ridges,  which  are  now  being 
almost  levelled  from  repeated  hoeings.  Sometimes  the  ground  before 
planting  is  sown  broadcast  with  Radishes  ;  then  the  Cauliflowers  are 
planted  in  rows  2  or  2i  feet  apart,  and  lines  of  Lettuces  and  alter- 
nate plants  of  the  same  are  likewise  planted  amongst  the  Cauli- 
flowers. Spinach  is  sometimes  substituted  for  Radishes  ;  bnt 
Lettuces,  as  a  rule,  are  then  dispensed  with,  as  the  Spinach,  being  of 
quick  growth,  is  apt  to  overgrow  and  choke  them.  Clear  off  Colewort 
plantations,  as  the  ground  will  be  required  for  French  Beans,  Vege- 
table MaiTows,  Beet,  &c.  Thin  out  the  Cabbage  plantations,  and 
bunch  the  thinnings  as  Coleworts,  Cabbages  (both  green  and  red), 
sprouting  and  other  Broccoli.  Some  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &e., 
should  be  sown  in  some  miscellaneous  border ;  indeed,  if  they  had 
been  sown  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  they  would  have  been  more  season- 
able. Stakes  must  be  prepared  for  the  support  of  the  Coleworts  that 
are  being  saved  for  seeding  purposes,  as  they  are  just  coming  into 
bloom. 

Rhubarb — Plantations  formed  this  spring  are  growing  away 
strongly,  and  from  the  intervening  space  between  the  lines  a  crop  of 
Lettuces,  French  Beans,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Spinach,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  &c.,  may  be  taken,  yet  it  is  not  advisable  to  crop  the  ground 
too  severely.  Keep  gathering  from  the  old  plantations  as  they 
continue  to  yield,  always  pulling  away  the  leaves  and  never  cutting 
them,  and  in  tying  them  into  bundles  keep  the  best  of  the  leaves 
towards  the  outside  and  the  smallest  within. 

Miscellaneous. — Finish  the  earihing-up  of  Asparagus  beds  as 
speedily  as  possible ;  continue  to  cut  Seakale  as  it  appears,  bnt  do 
not  fill  up  the  broken  parts  of  the  ridges  after  the  crowns  have  been 
cut.  Weed  Onions  sown  in  lines  and  beds,  but  permit  those  sown 
broadcast  to  advance  a  little  before  they  are  touched  ;  immediately, 
however,  they  can  be  well  discerned,  the  short,  narrow  hand-hoes  may 
be  set  at  work  amongst  them.  Sow  Spinach  broadcast  where  room  is 
to  spare,  also  Parsley  in  beds,  if  not  already  done.  Prepare  for 
sowing  the  crop  of  Beet  and  Mangolds,  and  also  Wallflowers,  if  not 
already  done.  Fully  expose  the  young  Leeks  in  frames,  also  knotted 
Marjoram,  both  of  which  may  soon  be  transplanted.  If  any  have 
tender  fruits  on  walls,  protection  for  them  should  be  provided. 
Finish  grafting  at  once,  especially  that  of  stone-fruit  trees. 
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Flowers. — Of  these  the  supply  is  good  and  the  demand  brisk,  yet  last  week 
was  the  recognised  one  for  extensive  business,  as  growers  annually  look 
forward  to  Easter  week,  in  which  they  know  that  the  demand  for  cut  flowers 
and  plants  iu  pots  for  church  decoration  is  great,  therefore  they  enlarge  their 
supply  and  increase  their  price  accordingly.  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  Hoteias, 
Calceolarias,  Cineranas,  Cytisus,  Ferns,  &c.,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  pot 
plants.  Cut  flowers  comprise  seasonable  blooms  from  the  stove,  conservatory, 
and  open  air.  The  usual  supply  of  spring  flower  roots,  climbing  plants,  and 
miscellaneous  subjects  continues  to  be  furnished  in  abundance. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— The  supply  of  St.  Michael's  Pmes  is  nearly  oven 
and  home-grown  ones  of  good  quality  are  scarce  for  the  season.  New  English 
Grapes  are  good,  and  tolerably  plentiful ;  there  is  yet  a  considerable  quantity 
of  old  ones  of  excellent  quality  in  the  market.  English-gi'own  Peaches  of 
excellent  quality  have  just  appeared.  French  Asparagus  of  wonderful 
size  has  just  arrived,  and  likewise  (^ood  supplies  of  French  Beans,  Broad 
Beans,  and  salading. 

Prices  of  Fruits.— Annies,  per  half  sieve,  33.  to  Ss. ;  Cobs,  per 
lb.,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  los.  to  30s.;  Lemons, 
per  100,  6a.  to  10s.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  43,  to  lOs. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per 
doz.,  Is.  to  33.;  dessert,  per  doz.,  68.  to  13s.;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  63.  to 
10s. ;  Strawberries,  per  oz.,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16s.  to  308. ;  ditto, 
per  100,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetahles.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  33.  to  63.;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
63.  to  10s. ;  French,  lOs.  to  30s.  ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz.,  Is.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz., 
Is.  to  Is.ed. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  young.  Is.  6d.,  old  do.,  6d.  ;  Cauliflower,  per 
doz.,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Celery,  per  bundle,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches, 
2s.  6d.  to -Is. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  6d.  to  2s. ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  2s.;  Fennel,  per 
bunch,  3d. ;  Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.  ;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  3s.  to  4s. ;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  2s.  to  3s.;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel, 
3s.  to  63. ;  pickling,  per  quart,  6d. ;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  4s. ;  Parsnips, 
per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per  quart,  5s.  to  8s.  ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  4s.  to  8s. ; 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is. ; 
Salsafy,  do..  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  ;  Savoys,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle, 
13. ;  Seakale,  per  basket,  Is.  to  2s.;  Shallots,  per  lb.,  ed. ;  Spinach,  par 
bushel,  3s.  6d.  to  6b.  ;  Turnips,  old,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d.,  young  do.  2s. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :    but 
Ths  Abt  itself  is  Natuke." — Shakespewre. 

BITTON. 
Froji  the  earliest  issues  of  "  Sweet's  British  Flower  G-arden" 
down  to  the  latest  numbers  of  The  Garden,  the  names 
Ellacombe  and  Bitten  frequently  occur  in  gardening  literature, 
and  the  Bitton  collection  is  known  to  most  lovers  of  hardy 
plants  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Britain.  To  satisfy  a 
long-felt  wish,  and  in  response  to  repeated  kind  invitations,  I 
at  last  found  myself  there  on  the  12th  inst.  The  sunless 
winter  has  caused  a  late  spring,  and  a  cold  cloudy  day  dims 
the  beauty  of  the  spring  ilowers.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
collection  is  as  yet  visible  above-ground,  and  therefore  it  is 
far  from  being  a  favourable  time  to  see  the  garden ;  but  per- 
haps the  paucity  of  kinds  may  be  compensated  for  by  the 
sight  of  novelties  hardy  enough  to  blossom  so  early  after  such 
a  season.  It  is  a  good  garden  where  one  makes  new  friends 
or  sees  old  rarities  thriving  apace,  and  here,  flourishing  by  the 
hall  door,  is  one  of  those  beautiful  evergreens  which  I  last 
saw  on  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras — like  Laurels  standing  for 
shade  near  the  Pines,  and  helping,  with  the  noble  evergreen 
Oaks  of  the  hill  country,  to  make  a  glorious  evergreen  copse 
beneath  the  gigantic  trees.  It  is  the  Californian  Laurel 
(Tetranthera  californica),  which  has  proved  perfectly  hard}'  at 
Bitton  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  ever- 
green shrubs  in  the  country.  Though  quite  distinct  from  our 
Sweet  Bay,  it  is  somewhat  like  it  in  aspect,  and  has  a  powerful 
odour.  It  is  sometimes  called  Laurus  regalis.  As  there  are 
many  other  districts  as  favourable  to  its  growth  as  this  part 
of  Gloucestershire,  we  hope  it  may  soon  be  extensively  planted. 
But  what  is  this  delicate  odour,  like  that  of  the  Violet  only  in 
one  thing — that  it  lives  in  the  chilly  air  ?  It  is  our  old  friend  the 
Indian  Daphne  (D.  indica  rubra),  which  is  here  in  perfect  health, 
growing  against  a  sunny  wall.  It  has  been  in  flower  throughout 
the  spring.  In  all  the  milder  parts  of  the  conntrj-  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  try  to  establish  this  fragrant  plant  out  of 
doors.  The  specimen  in  the  open  air  hero  is  much  healthier 
than  the  sickly  individuals  so  often  seen  in  greenhouses.  The 
Olive  thrives  here  as  a  wall  plant,  and  our  old  greenhouse 
friend,  the  sweet  Mandevilla,  grows  and  flowers  well  in  the 
open  air.  Fine  specimens  of  the  variegated  Yucca  aloifolia 
are  in  perfect  health  in  the  open  borders, 'the  only  "  protection" 
used  being  a  broad  board  overhead,  to  throw  off  the  rain  and 
snow  during  winter.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  necessary.  Such 
a  remarkable  plant  and  one  so  unlike  anything  else  we  have 
in  the  open  air,  should  be  tried  oftener  out  of  doors. 

Although  here  one  often  meets  with  very  rare  shrubs  and 
climbers,itis  forits  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  thatthegarden 
is  most  celebrated.  Of  all  private  collections  of  these  plants  this 
has  been  the  most  enduring,  so  far  as  we  know.  Few  of  the 
old  collections  survived  the  bedding  fever ;  most  of  our  present 
famous  ones  date  since  that  period,  but  hardy  plants  in  rich 
variety  have  been  grown  here  for  more  than  half  a  century  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellacombe  and  his  father,  the  former  vicar,  who 
is  yet,  by  the  way,  cultivating  a  good  collection  in  Devonshire. 
Probably  some  of  the  tufts  we  now  admire  furnished  speci- 
mens to  Sweet  more  than  forty  years  ago.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  case  with  that  mass  of  the  scarce  double  Narcissus 
cernuus.  The  garden  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  Daffodils, 
many  of  which  are  now  in  blossom  ;  the  Paper-white  and  some 
of  the  forms  of  N.  Tazetta  being  particularly  beautiful. 

Among  the  many  Irises  grown  in  the  garden,  I.  stylosa 
deserves  special  commendation.  This  is  a  handsome  medium- 
sized  Algerian  species,  which  has  the  invaluable  property  of 
flowerinrj  in  viinicr.  Spring-flowering  Irises  we  have  of  which 
we  are  proud,  but  this  is  an  acquisition  indeed.  Inclement 
as  the  day  and  the  season  are,  in  addition  to  the  flowers 
seen  in  gardens  where  spring  flowers  are  grown,  we  may 
name  a  few  less  common  as  having  been  in  flower  on  the 
12th.  This  may  serve  to  remind  readers  fond  of  early 
flowers  of  what  to  add  to  their  gardens.  The  quaint  and  singular 
Carex  Fraseri  is  in  blossom,  and  .so  is  the  equally  quaint  but 


fine  Podophyllum  Emodi ;  while  the  large  flowers  of  the  beau- 
tiful North  American  Trillium  grandiflorum  are  just  on  the 
point  of  expanding.  The  modest  little  Dondia,  with  its  wel- 
come cushions  of  pale  yellow,  is  outshone  by  the  yellow  buds  of 
the  dwarf  Poppy-like  Stylophorum.  That  curious  form  of  the 
wood  Anemone  bracteata  is  in  bloom,  of  course,  and  so  is  the 
blue  wood  Anemone,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  sprino- 
flowers.  It  is  simply  a  bluish  form  of  our  common  British 
wood  Anemone.  Larger  than  the  graceful  bells  of  the 
common  but  beautiful  Snake's-head  Fritillary  are  those 
of  F.  latifoha;  while  the  Hutchinsia  makes  the  ground 
sparkle  with  snowy-white  stars,  like  its  ally  C'ardamine 
trifolia.  The  flowers  of  Melianthus  major  are  just  ready 
to  open,  and  Rubus  spectabilis  (a  showy,  easily-grown, 
early  shrub)  is  a  worthy  associate  of  the  flowering  Currant. 
The  Blood-root  (Sanguinaria),  which  grows  thick  as  Daisies 
under  the  trees  in  Canada,  has  for  its  companion  the  interest- 
ing Twin-leaf  (Jeffersonia),  also  from  North  America,  and 
our  brilliant  and  brave  little  early  friends,  the  hardy  Cycla- 
mens, are  not  far  away  from  the  Mandrake,  with  its  mournf  ully- 
hued  blooms.  The  early  but  sad-looking  Scopolia,  the  soft 
Italian  and  other  Squills,are  rivalled  in  beauty  by  the  Triteleias, 
white  and  pale  blue;  and  the  common  annual  Claytonia  of  our 
gardens  is  here  accompanied  by  the  true  "  spring  beauty  "  of 
the  American  woods  (Claytonia  virgiuioa),  while  our  own 
Pasque-flower  is  almost  surpas.sed  in  beauty  by  a  dense  tuft 
of  the  soft  purple  of  Anemone  patens,  wrapped  in  down,  as  it 
were,  to  guard  it  from  the  chilly  breeze ;  and,  finally,  the 
common  Crucifers  are  associated  with  the  cheerful  blossoms 
of  the  neglected  Dentarias. 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Sun  Roses  here ;  the  sun  must 
shine,  however,  before  they  give  us  their  beauty.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  and  like  collections  will  sow  the  seed  of  a  taste  for 
these  lovely  and  brilliant  shrubs,  now  utterly  neglected. 
Styrax  officinalis  is  a  great  favourite  here.  The  flowers  are 
like  those  of  Orange  blossoms,  and  smell  like  them.  The 
Californian  Diplacus  glutinosus  is  quite  hardy  here.  The 
Heucheras,  being  evergreen  and  handsome  in  foliage,  are 
employed  for  filling  the  corners  of  beds  and  places  it  is  desired 
to  furnish  in  winter.  Michauxia  campanuloides  "  sows  itself" 
here,  and  grow  s  with  great  vigour.  The  handsome  and  distinct 
Chamajpeuce  diacantlia  also  comes  up  self-sown,  and  may  be 
seen  here  and  there  coming  up  as_  the  "  Scotch  Thistle  "  so 
often  does.  The  garden  i,s  rich  in  Yuccas,  but  having  given  a 
cut  showing  a  fine  grouj)  of  these  in  full  bloom  here,  at  p.  427, 
vol.  ii.,  we  will  now  pass  them  by.  On  the  walls  of  the  garden 
two  very  good  plants  are  established,  the  Cheddar  Pink  and, 
more  curious  still,  Agrostemma  Flos  Jovis.  In  this  position  this 
fine  plant,  which  so  often  damps  off  on  level  ground,  thrives 
well  and  flowers  beautifully.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
the  Cheddar  Pink  is  seen  to  greatest  perfection  on  walls. 

Very  dwarf  shrubs,  such  as  the  minute  Willows,  Cotoneaster 
congesta,  Pernettya  arctica,  and  other  very  dwarf  kinds,  are 
favourites  for  the  rock  garden,  on  which  also  the  little  antarctic 
Beech  finds  a  home.  A  tuft  of  Cypripedium  pubescens  in  a 
border  here  bears  about  fifty  flowers  at  a  time.  There  is  a 
good  collection  of  hardy  Oxalises,  of  which  0.  venusta, 
O.  bipunotata,  0.  floribunda,  0.  lobata,  0.  spectabilis,  O. 
Deppei,  and  O.  lasiandra  are  a  few  of  the  most  ornamental 
kinds.  The  merits  of  the  species  are  too  little  known. 
There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  the  herbaceous  Pjeonies, 
distinct  species,  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to  record  that 
the  earliest  is  P.  cretica  and  the  best  P.  lobata.  British 
Orchids  occur  often  in  the  borders.  There  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  cultivating  them,  but  the  Ophrys  section  do  not 
endure  more  than  two  or  three  years.  One  of  the  handsomest 
evergreens  we  have  .seen  for  a  long  time  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  interesting  Cochineal  Oak  (Querous  pseudo-cocciferus). 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  much-neglected  tree.  Among  the 
Bamboos  grown  here,  Bambusa  Ragamouski,  a  dwarf  but  fine- 
leaved  and  glossy  kind,  seems  the  healthiest  and  the  hardiest. 
The  fine  and  scarce  Tropasolum  polyphyllum  grows  like  a 
weed  in  the  border  here;  so  does  the  Cape  Encomis  regia. 
A  Wellingtonia,  one  of  many  struck  from  cuttings  by  Mr. 
Ellacombe,  is  now  over  18  feet  high.  There  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  this  tree  here  35  feet  high.  Other  features  of  this 
place  we  shall  allude  to  hereafter.  R, 
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Il'ia  the  fashion  to  oxtolthe  brightly  coluurcti  double  Pi-iichos, 

and  there  arc  no  shrubs  more  worth\'  of  culture,  but  the  double  white 
kind  now  speckled  all  over  with  the  .snowiest  blooms,  seems  to  us  the 
loveliest  of  all.  Even  where  the  various  double  Clicrries  are  seen  in 
all  their  beauty,  this  should  have  a  choice  position. 

Among  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  outdoor  garden  now  in 

bloom  are  Corydalis  nobilis  and  C.  bracteata.  The  first  has  the  largest 
head  of  flowers  and  the  richest  colour,  the  last  a  beautiful  lemon- 
coloured  hue.  Both  should  be  multiplied  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
embellishment  of  our  spring  gardens. 

TnK  most  refreshing  garden  retreat  in  London  jnst  now  is  the 

Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
sweet  open  spread  of  turf,  the  happy  "natural"  design,  and  the 
bursting  into  beauty  of  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  A  roomy 
hothouse  for  tropical,  medicinal,  and  economical  plants  is  being  built, 
and  the  medical  garden  in  the  open  air  has  been  changed  for  the 
better.  The  needless  prominence  given  to  certain  meteorological 
apparatus  causes,  however,  certain  ugly  blemishes  from  important 
points  of  view. 

We  were  glad  to  notice  some  of  the  best  of  the  alpine  Pri- 

mulas  and  Androsaces  flowering  well  in  the  open  borders  at  Kew  the 
other  day.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  nearly  paved  with  smallish 
stones,  which  do  good  in  preventing  evaporation.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  at  Kew  to  keep  the  choicer  alpine  plants 
in  cold  frames  and  pits,  where  they  are  little  seen  and  do  not  thrive 
so  well  as  when  properly  treated  in  the  open  air. 

The    livid    purple    flowers    of    Helleborus   caucasicus   (var. 

colchicus),  if  not  among  the  showiest  spring  flowers  now  in  bloom, 
are  far"from  being  among  the  least  beautiful.  This,  among  the  latest 
of  the  "Christmas  Roses,"  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden 
where  April  flowers  are  grown.  It  would  do  nicely  on  the  margins  of 
clumps  and  beds  of^small  shrubs. 

Few  textile  plants  of  acknowledged  value   have  had  greater 

difficulties  to  contend  against  than  Sida  retusa,  but,  thanks  to  the 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Covent  Garden,  it  is  now  likely  to 
come  into  the  English  market.  It  is  a  Queensland  Mallow-wort, 
and  grows  there  in  dense  masses  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height.  When 
once  established,  it  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  quite 
within  the  mark  to  say  that  thousands  of  tons  of  it  conld  be  cut  at 
any  time,  provided  sufficient  remuneration  was  offered  for  the  work. 
Its  fibre,  which  is  of  great  strength  and  beauty,  is  worth  from  £25 
to  £30  a  ton. 

Dr.    F.  Auxold    Lees   and    Mi-.  T.  B.  Blow  propose,    says 

Nature,  to  form  a  clnb  under  the  name  of  the  Botanical  Locality 
Record  Club,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  collect  aud  keep  a 
record  of  the  exact  localities  of  all  the  rarer  British  plants,  with 
the  dates  of  the  latest  observance  of  each,  to  be  published  yearly 
at  the  end  of  each  season.  The  yearly  report,  containing  not  only  a 
detailed  list  of  the  localities,  but  also  a  geographical  summary  of 
each  year's  work,  is  to  be  published  and  distribnted  only  to  members 
of  the  club,  and  to  certain  learned  societies  ;  to  the  fornrer  a  sub- 
scription of  5s.  will  be  charged.  The  names  of  botanists  desiring 
to  become  members  are  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow,  Welwyn, 
Hertfordshire. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Luscombe,  of  Combe  Royal,  Kings- 
bridge,  for  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  many  lovely  heads  of 
Rhododendron  blooms,  that  have  been  sent  to  us  as  illustrTitions  of 
the  way  in  which  such  plants  flower  out  of  doors  at  this  season  in 
that  part  of  Devon.  Foremost  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Sik- 
kim  species  R.  Thomsoni,  a  beautiful  kind  with  obovate  leaves,  glossy 
deep  green  above,  and  silvery  beneath,  aud  with  waxy  purplish  crim- 
son flowers  not  unlike  those  of  Lapageria  rosea.  With  this  came 
another  Sikkim  species  bearing  a  compact  truss  of  medium  sized 
purplish-lilac  flowers  ;  another  species  from  the  same  district  bore  a 
profusion  of  blooms  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson.  Others  again  varied 
in  colour,  from  the  brightest  crimson  scarlet  to  pure  white,  the  latter 
in  one  instance  being  delioiously  sweet,  scented.  Altogether  the 
collection  was  one  of  great  interest  and  beauty. 

The   new  council  of    the    Royal  Horticultural   Society  has 

entered  into  the  following  temporary  arrangement  with  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners :  —  The  fellows  and  their  friends  to  retain  the 
private  enjoyment  of  the  gardens  and  conservatory.  The  Exhibition 
visitors  not  to  enter  without  the  usual  payment  of  the  day.  The 
lower  quadrant  arcades  to  be  for  the  fellows  and  their  friends  only. 
The  upiier  story  of  quadrant  arcades,  with  a  communication  across 
the  back  of  the  conservatory,  will  be  entirely  fenced  off  for  the 
Exhibition  visitors.  The  commissioners  to  open  forthwith,  at  their 
own  expense,  a  new  entrance  for  the  society  at  the  south-west  side, 


and  to  allow  the  society  to  use,  without  payment,  until  the  1st  April, 
1S71,  the  north-western  and  north-eastern  entrances  in  Prince's  Gato 
and  (Queen's  Gate  respectively.  The  society  to  jiermit  the  E.xhibition 
visitors,  until  1st  November,  1873,  a  passage  way  across  the  gardcTis, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  privacy  and  freedom  of  the  fellows  and 
their  friends.  The  fellows  and  their  friends  and  debenture-holders  to 
have  a  joint  right  with  the  Exhibition  visitors  of  using  the  central 
arcades.  The  commissioners  to  pay  £1,000  in  cash  before  November, 
1873,  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Manley  Hall  collection  of  plants,  just  sold,  realised  the 

sum  of  £5,581).  The  Orchids  alone  fetched  £1,301,  the  rest  being  for 
miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  entire  number  of 
lots  sold  was  1,623. 

FuENCH   sailors  are  said  to  have   introduced  a  new  luxury 

into  this  countr)-.  Garden  snails,  already  prepared  and  cooked,  are 
now  being  publicly  sold  in  the  streets  of  Gloucester,  and  they  appear 
to  find  ready  customers. 

On  light  warm  soils  the  lovely  Lithospermum  prostratum  is 

now  conspicuous  for  its  beauty,  even  among  the  showily-beautiful 
flowers  of  spring.  The  blossoms,  however,  do  not  come  out  so 
densely  as  they  do  in  early  summer. 

A  CHARMINQ  double  blossomed-  variety  of  the  common  garden 

Anemone  has  just  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellacombe,  of 
Bitton.  Its  colour  is  scarlet  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  and  it  is  as 
double  as  a  Pompone  Chrysanthemum. 

A  GOOD  tuft  of  the  rare  Puschkiniascilloides,  a  beautiful  hardy 

bulb,  is  now  blooming  finely  in  the  open  grounds  at  Kew.  This  plant 
grows  about  6  inches  high,  producing  racemes  of  delicate  blue  and 
white  flowers,  and  should  have  a  place  in  all  collections  of  hardy 
bulbs,  either  in  borders  or  on  rockwork. 

Some    noble  specimens   of    hardy  Magnolias  are   now,   aud 

have  been  for  some  time  past,  in  great  beauty  at  Messrs.  Rollisson'a 
Nursery  at  Tooting.  One  old  specimen  stretches  its  arms  over  the 
Tooting  road,  and  scatters  its  great  white  leathery  petals  over  the 
footway. 

The  rare  and  remarkable    Saxifraga  peltata,  quite  a  giant 

among  Saxifrages,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Stansted  Park  Nursery, 
Forest  Hill.  It  belongs  to  the  lai:ge-foliaged  section,  the  leaves 
when  fully  developed  being  as  large  as  those  of  Rhubarb.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  remarkable  for  its  fine  foliage  as  for  its  flowers,  which 
are  rose-coloured. 

At  a  sale  of  Orchids  imported  from  New  Granada  and    the 

E'.ist  Indies,  which  took  place  at  Stevens'  the  other  day,  several 
lots  of  the  new  Masdevallia  elephauticeps  were  sold  at  from  £3  lOs. 
to  £6  12s.  6d.  per  lot.  This  species,  which  is  said  to  have  magni- 
ficent flowers,  is  very  difficult  to  imi)ort,  the  few  lots  offered  on  this 
occasion  being  all  that  reached  England  alive  out  of  a  thousand  that 
were  shipped.  Single  clumps  of  Masdevallia  polyantha,  sold  at  the 
same  time,  fetched  from  £3  5s.  to  £1  a-piece  ;  some  of  M.  ignea  as 
much  as  £6  6s.  ;  and  a  few  lots  of  Odootoglossum  Blandianum  from 
£2  53.  to  £3.  Clumps  of  Utricularia  montana  realised  about  two 
guineas  each  ;  others  of  Oncidiun\  cucuUatum  fetched  from  £2  5s. 
to  £2  lOs.     The  total  amount  realised  for  588  lots  was  £823. 

We   have   received   from   Messrs.    E.  G.   Henderson    &  Son 

coloured  illustrations  of  some  of  their  new  bedding  plants.  They 
consist  of  Sednm  acre  elegans,  a  yellow  variegated  little  gem,  and 
Golden  Fleece  Thyme,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  our  most  jiopular 
bedding  plants,  being  dwarf  and  compact,  and  of  a  striking  colour; 
also  Cineraria  ceratophylla,  a  compact,  very  white,  beautifully  laci- 
niated-leaved  plant,  and  two  kinds  of  Alteruantheras,  viz.,  A.  amoena 
spectabilis,  a  brilliantly-coloui'ed,  robust  kind,  and  A.  paronychioi des 
major,  also  a  strong-growing  and  highly-coloured  variety.  The  most 
striking  plant  of  all,  however,  is  Lobelia  Mazarine  Gem,  a  moderately 
dwarf. growing,  compact  kind,  with  large  and  showy,  intense  blue 
flowers,  each  having  a  conspicuous  white  eye,  and  produced  in 
the  greatest  profusion. 

The    first    idea     of    raising    Briar    stocks    from   seed  has 

been  claimed  by  M.  Riviere  for  M.  Guillot,  a  Rose  grower  at 
Lyons,  who  has  raised  his  stocks  in  this  way  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  To  M.  Guillot,  also,  belongs  the  credit  of  ex. cogitating  a 
means  of  preventing  his  Briars  from  producing  suckers.  Reflecting 
that  suckers  are  nothing  more  than  subterranean  branches,  which, 
like  all  other  branches,  must  issue  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  he  con- 
sidered that  by  inserting  the  bud  on  the  part  of  the  stem  below  the 
axils  of  the  lowest  or  cotyledonous  leaves  (which  are  usually  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil)  he  would  deprive  the  stock  of  all  power  to 
produce  suckers  in  future.  In  practice,  M.  Guillot  simply  removes 
the  soil  from  about  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  and  inserts  the  bud 
close  to  the  neck.  The  result  is  that  his  Roses  seldom  or  never 
show  suckers,  and  if  one  chances  to  appear,  it  is  sure  to  be  from 
the  buried  part  of  the  Rose  graft,  and  not  from  the  Briar  stock. 
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LONG-TAILED   LADY'S    SLIPPEE. 

(CYPBIPEDIUM    CAUBATUM.) 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Lady's  Slippers, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  singular  plants  in  cultivation.  Its 
narrow  petals  are  but  an  inch  or  two  long  when  the  flower-buds 
first  expand,  but  they  gradually  extend  until,  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  their  length  varies  from  18  inches  to  neai-ly  a  yard  !  This 
remarkable  species  is  a  native  of  Bolivia,  and  a  variety  of  it 
is  also  found  on  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Its  foliage  is  about  a 
foot  in  length  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  two  and  three  together  on  a  stout  scape  from  a  foot 
to  16  inches  in  height ;  the  sepals  are  of  a  pale  yellowish 
green,  streaked  with  dark  green,  while  the  lip,  which  is  large 
and  pouch-shaped,  is  of  a  yellow  and  rosy-purple  colour,  the 
interior  being  white  spotted  with  clear  purple.     The  petals 


Cypripedium  (Selcnipediam)  caudatum. 

are  of  a  j-ellowish  green  colour,  striped  with  reddish-purple. 
It  grows  freely  in  an  open  well  drained  compost  of  turfy  loam 
and  peat,  surfaced  with  fresh  sphagnum.  Well-grown  plants 
of  it  flower  regularly  every  year,  and  last  a  month  or  six 
weeks  in  perfection.  A  specimen  of  this  plant  in  Mr.  Salt's 
collection  at  Ferniehurst  has  borne  flowers  with  tails  32  inches 
in  length.  This,  like  its  congener  0.  villosum,  is  a  fresh- 
looking  plant  when  not  in  flower,  and  does  well  in  an  inter- 
mediate house.  The  peculiar  long-tailed  Uropedium  Lin- 
deni  is  in  all  probability  nothing  more  than  an  abnormal 
form  of  this  species,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the 
saccate  lip  transformed  into  an  elongated  petaloid  appendage. 
In  habit  the  two  plants  are  identical.  1'.  W.  B. 


THE  MIJIULUS. 
The  large-flowering  varieties  of  Mimulus,  having  yellow  flowers 
variously  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark,  make  charming  plants  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  when  grown  in 
pots.  There  are  also  newer  varieties,  giving  different  shades  of 
ground-colour,  more  or  less,  however,  retaining  the  original  yellow; 
but,  instead  of  being  formally  blotched,  they  are  densely  spotted  or 
mottled,  or  handsomely  pencilled,  in  the  form  of  stripes  and  mark- 
ings. About  ten  years  ago  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  introduced  from 
Chili  Mimulus  cupreus,  a  dwarf,  hardy,  and  very  pretty  border  plant, 
intermediate  in  size  between  M.  luteus  and  M.  moschatus,  and  having 
a  compact  growth  mere  rigid  in  the  habit  than  the  common  kinds. 
This  was  too  small  in  itself  to  be  of  much  use  for  pot  culture,  much 
less  for  growth  in  the  open  air  ;  but  it  was  invaluable  for  cross- 
breeding purposes,  and  the  large-flowering  forms  of  M.  luteus  being 
crossed  with  M.  cupreus,  and  vice  vers'\,  intermediate  types  were  the 
result,  having  larger  flowers  than  the  imported  species,  marked  in  a 
similar  manner.  These  received  various  specific  names,  such  as 
M.  maculosus,  M.  tigrinus,  and  so  on,  and  have  proved  very  useful 
and  effective  flowering  plants.  These,  again,  fertilised  with 
M.  cupreus,  produced  flowers  diversely  marked,  and  having  more  of 
that  bronzy. red  peculiar  to  the  Chilian  species  ;  the  coloui'and  mark- 
ings are  extremely  novel,  the  palate  of  the  flowers  being  in  some 
instances  quite  richly  spotted.  Some  of  the  seedling  forms  lately 
obtained  showed  a  tendency  to  produce  one  flower  issuing  from  the 
month  of  the  other,  like  the  well-known  hose-in-hose  Polyanthus. 
This  characteristic,  by  means  of  careful  selection,  became  fixed  and 
permanent;  and  we  have  now  a  strain  of  "  semi. duplex"  flowers,  ag 
they  are  termed.  They  are  certainly  curious,  but  not  so  attrao. 
tive  as  the  single  flowers.  Some  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring 
will  give  an  abundance  of  plants  for  the  summer.  In  a  fine 
— jj  „,^n  aua  a  temperature  of  60'  the  seedling  plants  will 
soon  appear  above  ground.  The  Mimulus  is  a  plant  of  such 
easy  growth  that  it  simplj.  wants  potting  in  rich  light  soil  to  have 
plants  a  good  size  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse  or  window  of  a 
sitting  room,  or  planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  The  plants  are 
somewhat  fragile,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  soon  beats  them  down  ; 
but  an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  remedies  matters  with  sm-prisiuo^ 
quickness,  and  soon  the  plants  are  aglow  with  gay  blossoms.  Any 
strongly  marked  and  attractive  variety  it  may  seem  desirable  to  pre. 
serve  can  be  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  or  by  cuttings. 
The  old.fashioned  plan  of  gradually  withholding  water  when  the 
plants  had  done  flowering,  and  suffering  them  to  dry  off,  and  then 
laying  them  by  all  the  winter  till  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring,  and 
could  be  divided  at  the  roots,  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was'fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  also  both  an  easy  and  a  reliable  process.  There  are 
representatives  of  this  gay  genus  yet  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
plant  houses  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  to  restore  the 
Mimulus,  among  other  old-fashioned  plants,  to  the  popular  favour  it 
so  richly  deserves.  Out  of  doors  the  varieties  of  Mimulns  best  enjoy 
the  margin  of  the  Rhododendron  beds,  or  any  slightly  shaded  posi. 
tion  where  there  is  a  light  moist  soil.  The  Musk  plant  (M.  mos. 
chatus)  cannot  and  never  will  be  spared.  It  is  as  much  interwoven, 
with  our  home  life  as  any  other  plant ;  and  at  exhibitions  of  cottao-ers' 
and  window  plants  generally,  the  Musk  is  always  seen,  invarrably 
nicely  grown  and  tenderly  cared  for.  Suitable  alike  for  cultivation 
in  the  open  air  or  in  pots,  it  is  when  grown  in  the  latter  that  it  is 
seen  best.  It  is  fond  of  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  water,  and  an  abundance 
of  air ;  under  these  simple  conditions,  excellent  specimens  can  be 
grown  even  in  the  window  of  a  sitting  room.  Some  cottagers  in  the 
midland  districts  grow  the  Musk  remarkably  well  by  planting  it  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pot,  and  as  the  branches  grow  filling  up  with°rich  soil, 
which  causes  the  growing  shoots  to  throw  out  fresh  supplies  of  root-' 
lets.  Selection  of  old  large-flowering  spotted  varieties  : — Beanty 
Etna,  C.  W.  Cowan,  Dr.  Greville,  Clara,  Grand  Sultan,  Hugh  Adair' 
Gaiety,  Madame  Miellez,  The  Bride,  Sunset,  and  Nymph.  Selection 
of  the  Maculosus  strain  :— Albus  elegantissimus,  Aurantiacus  splen. 
dens.  Festoon,  Gazelle,  Inimitable,  Leopardinus,  Meteor,  Orientalis 
Sylva,  and  Vulcan.  quq     ' 


WATERING  PLANTS.* 
Of  the  many  operations  the  gardener  has  to  perform  in  the  culti. 
vation  of  plants  whose  roots  are  confined  in  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
pot  or  similar  appliance,  there  is  one  that  demands  his  daily  and 
unremitting  attention— namely,  the  application  of  water— the  proper 
performance  of  which  I  may  term  the  sheet  anchor  of  successful 
plant  growing.  Let  the  soil  be  of  the  best  possible  description 
according  to  the  requirements  of  any  given  variety  or  species  of 
plant;  let  the  temperature,  the  light,  ventilation,  and  other  con. 

•  Read  by  Mr.  Baines,  at  a  horticultm-al  meeliiig  in  Liverpool, 
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ditions  be  all  that  is  requisite, — if  it  is  not  properly  treated  in  respect 
to  water,  disappointment  is  certain  speedily  to  follow.  Yet  there 
are  numbers  to  bo  found  who  form  a  diilerent  opinion,  and  who  seem 
to  think  that  if  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  placed  is  of  the  right 
description,  all  ought  to  go  on  satisfactorily.  How  often  do  wo  hear 
the  question  put,  in  reference  to  some  particular  plant.  In  what  is  it 
potted  ?  Aiul  when  the  information  is  acquired  we  see  the  look  of 
satisfaction,  aa  much  as  to  say,  "  That  is  the  secret."  I  do  not 
ignore  the  necessity  of  suitable  soil,  but  simply  put  it  as  a  secondary 
consideration  to  the  all-important  operation  of  watering ;  and  what 
renders  the  matter  more  complicated  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  either 
precise  verbal  or  written  directions  upon  the  subject. 

Taken  collectively,  the  plants  that  are  found  in  the  lower  regions 
of  tropical  countries — snoh  as  are  met  with  in  our  stoves  and  hot- 
houses— are   not    impatient  of    slight  excesses  of    moisture,   being 
snbject  to  such  in  their  native  countries.     The  different  varieties  of 
Dipladenia,   however,  are  an  exception,   some  of    which  absolutely 
require  a.  drier  state  of  soil  than  any  other  blooming  plants  in  culti. 
vation.     It  is  to  the  plants  from  the  more  temperate  regions  of  the 
Cape  and  New  Holland  that  I  would  more  particularly  allude — to  the 
Aphelexes,  Hedaromas,  Boronias,  Ericas,   Lesehenaultias,    Pimeleas, 
Gompholobiums,    Acrophyllums,    Dracophyllums,    &c.,    &c.      It    is 
generally  admitted  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  these  plants 
taxes   the  gardener's  skill  and  attention  to  a  much  greater   extent 
than  anything  else  which  comes  under  his  charge,  for  many  of  them 
require  years  of  close  and  unremitting  attention   to  grow  them  into 
specimens,  and  a  single  day's   neglect  is  often  irreparable.     What 
makes  their  culture  more  diifioult  is  that  almost  every  variety,  in 
each  species  requires  somewhat  different    treatment.     Hence  it  is 
that,  amongst   those  who  have  been    the  most  successful  in  their 
culture, there  are  few  who  have  been  able  to  grow  the  whole  group  well; 
and  as  all  thrive  in  nearly  the  same  desci'iption  oi  sun,  .. ilu  „  ui:5,i-i 
difference  in  temperature,  1  conclude  that  the  variable  success  of  culti- 
vators with  these  plants  generally  arlaoBfvom  the  different  conditions 
observed  as  to  water.     With  these,  as  with  other  plants,  it  is  neces- 
sary when  water  is  given  to  use  sufacient  to  moisten  all  the  soil. 
But  in  this  question  of  water  the  great  difficulty  is  to  arrive  at  what 
degree  of  dryness  the  soil  ought  to  be  in  before  water  is  given.     If 
the  same  conditions  in  this  respect  would  answer  for  all,  there  would 
not  be  much  difficulty  ;  but  many  of  the  varieties,  even  of  the  same 
species,  of  the  above  and  other  families  of  plants,  require  wide  dif- 
ferences in  treatment.     For  instance,  if  some  were  allowed  to  get 
dry  before  water  is  given,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  others  to 
become,  disease  or  death  would  soon  follow.     This  elicits  the  fact  that 
knowledge  of  when  and  how  to  water  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
,ind  observant  study.     There  is  one  moderately  safe  rule  to  go  by- 
plants  with  fine  roots,  small  leaves,  and  very  hard  wood,  are  com- 
paratively slow  growers,   and  never  ought  to  bo  watered  until  the 
soil  has  got  to  that  state  in  which  it  would  not  be  safe  longer  to  with, 
hold  it.     If  plants  of  this  description  ever  flag  in  the  least  they  rarely 
recover ;  therefore  he  who  would  be  successful  must  be  ever  vigilant. 
There  is  yet  one  other  consideration,  a  most  important  cue,  bearing 
upon  this  subject.     It  is  involved  in  the  question.  What  are  the  con- 
ditions as  to  moisture,  atmospheric   and  otherwise,  under  which  any 
given  plant  is  found  in  its  native  habitat  ?     And  this  points  to  the 
necessity  of  gardeners  studying  the  geographical  distribntiou  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     Taken  in  a  general  sense,  if  there  is  one  subject 
more  than  any  other  with  which  gardeners  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
conversant,  it  is  this.     Even  in  the  case  of  the  most  common  plant 
sueh  knowledge  will  be  an  assistance ;  for  although  it  is  possible  to 
grow    a    plant    through    following   the   routine    of    blind  practice, 
still    he    is    much    more    likely    to  succeed  who    is    properly  con- 
versant    with    the    natural    conditions    under    which   the    plant  is 
found   in  its   native  country.     This   has   especial   reference  to  the 
subject  we  have   under  consideration.     To  say  that  a  plant   comes 
from  India,  South   America,  or  elsewhere,  is  to  say  very  little,  inas. 
much  as  the  altitude  at  which  a  plant  is  found  in  any  country  makes 
a  wonderful  difference  as  regards  its  requirements,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  water.     For  although  it  is  possible,  and  often  necessary  in 
some  measure,  to  depart  from  the  conditions  under  which  a  plant  is 
found  in  its  native  country,  still,  in  respect  to  water,  its  requirements 
ever  remain  much  the  same,  and  ever  must,  unless  its  nature  were  to 
become  changed  under  cultivation,  which   I  hold  to  be,  to  any  great 
extent,  impossible.     By  way  of  illustration,  I  may  mention  the  diffi- 
culty of  fruiting  the  Apricot  in  pots  experienced  by  those  who  first 
practised  that  system  of  fruit  culture.     The  plant  is   indigenous   to 
Armenia,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  continually,  during 
the  spring  and  blooming  season,  under  the  influence  of  the  cool  moist 
atmosphere   wafted   from   the   perpetual  snow-clad   summit   of  the 
nein-hbonring  mount ;  and  consequently,  when  submitted  to  culture 
under  glass,  the  atmosphere  that  suited  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  was 
too  dry  for  the  Apricot,  and  the  cause  of  failui-e  was  therefore  no 


mystery.  Again,  take  for  example  those  beautiful  Orchids  found  in 
the  hill  districts  of  India,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  lovely  Dendrobinm 
Devonianum,  from  the  Khasian  Hills,  and  Cti'logyne  cristata,  from  the 
high  regions  of  Nepaul.  These  and  others  from  the  same  and  similar 
elevated  districts  require  double  the  quantity  of  water  necessary 
for  plants  found  nearer  the  sea-level.  Collectors  of  late  years 
give  us  much  more  detailed  accounts  as  to  tlie  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  they  have  discovered  are  found  than  used  to  be  the 
case.  Such,  and  all  other  available  information  on  the  subject, 
ought  to  be  well  considered  by  all  who  would  wish  to  succeed  in 
gardening  matters  at  the  present  day ;  for  the  man  who  has  his  mind 
well  stored  with  such  knowledge  has  an  immeasurable  advantage  over 
one  who  is  ignorant  on  the  subject.  This  appears  the  more  obvious 
wheu  we  consider  what  the  gardener  at  the  present  day  is  expected 
to  be  able  to  perform.  We  have  in  Britain  over  .30,000  species  of 
plants,  native  and  exotic,  the  gi'eat  majority,  of  course,  possessing 
nothing  more  than  botanical  interest ;  but  among  them  are  thousands 
M'hich  the  gardener  is  expected  to  be  able  to  grow  successfully.  I 
admit  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  grow  any  particular  plant  well 
without  possessing  the  knowledge  in  question,  yet,  as  I  have  stated, 
he  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed  with  the  help  of  sueh  knowledge. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  that  with  a  general  knowledge  of  vegetable 
physiology,  the  gardener's  every-day  operations  are  rendered  more 
certain  as  to  their  results  than  they  otherwise  could  be,  as  it  enables 
him  to  excercise  those  great  essentials  to  success,  the  ability  to 
adapt  himself  and  his  plants  to  circumstances.  From  what  I  have 
advanced  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  successful  plant-culture,  I  consider 
the  skilful  performance  of  the  oiieration  of  watering  of  equal  import- 
ance with  all  other  operations  collectively  ;  and  I  consider  the  careful 
study  of  the  actual  condition  under  which  plants  are  found  in  their 
native  habitats  as  furnishing  the  only  safe  rule  for  our  guidance  in 
sueh  matters. 


TEA  UOSm  oo..— -x,,^  -r^  WINTEK 
Pkob.\bly  few  of  our  readers  are  aware  ot  tue 
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which  Tea  Roses  are  grown  in  America  in  winter, 
the  immense  demand  for  them  in  bouquets  and  in  every  kind 
of  indoor  decoration.  We  failed  to  find  a  nursery  in  more  than  • 
one  large  city  in  America,  but  never  visited  one  where  there  was 
not  an  establishment  for  the  growth  of  cut  flowers,  chiefly 
Boses.  In  some  of  the  best  establishments  we  saw  the  Tea 
Roses  planted  out  and  treated  much  as  Vines  or  Peaches  are 
treated  in  a  good  forcing  garden  in  England.  The  following 
article  in  the  Agricidturisf,  written  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson, 
the  largest  grower  near  New  York,  gives  the  most  improved 
mode  of  culture  : — 

Recent  experiments  on  a  large  scale  have  shown  that  the  old 
system  of  gromng  the  plants  in  pots  or  tubs  is  not  so  good  as  to 
plant  them  out  on  a  bench  or  border  prepared  specially  for  the  pur. 
pose.  Last  season,  in  August,  we  planted  out  abed  500  feet  in  length 
by  8  in  width,  with  large  plants  that  had  been  forced  in  pots  the 
previous  season.  They  were  then  covered  with  mildew,  and  were  a 
sorry -looking  lot,  but  by  the  middle  of  September  the  mildew  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  we  managed  to  keep  them  in  vigorous 
health,  entirely  clear  from  mildew  or  other  disease,  until  the  following 
June.  The  bed  in  which  they  are  planted  is  a  boarded  bench  or 
table,  having  only  7  or  8  inches  depth  of  soil.  This,  however,  will 
not  be  enough  to  carry  them  through  more  than  another  season,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  depth  of  soil  by  lowering  this 
temporary  bench  to  a  bed  prepared  under  it.  We  find  that  the  size 
of  the  buds  is  much  increased  when  the  Roses  are  planted  in  solid 
beds.  Acting  on  this  knowledge,  we  are  this  season  erecting  a  struc- 
ture  40  feet  by  100  feet,  and  have  prepared  the  Rose.beds  as  follows  : 
We  have  run  a  brick  wall  around  the  S.foot.wide  beds  20  inches 
in  height,  with  two  rows  of  "  pigeon.holes  "  at  the  bottom, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  perfect  drainage  and  ad. 
nutting  air  to  the  roots.  The  soil  used  is  equal  parts  sod, 
scrapings  from  a  paved  street,  and  well-rotted  cow-manure,  all 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  is  rounded 
slightly  from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  so  that  the  surplus  water  may 
pass  off  freely ;  and  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking  down  into  tho 
cold  subsoil  we  have  cemented  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  In  fact,  the 
manner  of  preparation  of  the  bed  or  border  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  for  a  Vinery  border,  except  that  our  Rose  borders  are  inside  the 
house,  and  elevated  20  inches  above  the  walks.  I  have  given  the 
composition  of  the  soil  we  are  using,  and  which  we  know  to  be 
excellent,  but  where  street  clearings  ai-e  not  attainable,  two  parts 
sod  and  one  manure  will  probably  do  quite  as  n-cll.  We  are  planting 
out  our  new  houses  exclusively  with  Safranot  (deep  fawn  colour), 
except  at  each  pillar  we  plant  alternately  a  Mareehal  Niel  (golden 
yellow)  and   a  Climbing  Agrippina  (dark  crimson).     The  Safrano 
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■will  be  the  main  crop,  as  we  find  it  so  far  the  most  profitable  and 
satisfactory.  The  houses  now  erecting  are  span-roofed,  equal  on 
each  side,  and  facing  east  and  west.  This  style  was  necessary  from 
the  position  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  place  them,  but  for 
choice  we  still  prefer  the  half-span  style.  There  is  a  general 
impression  that  the  glass  should  be  stripped  from  the  Rose  beds  in 
summer.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  only  useless  but  injurious.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  where  Roses  are  grown  better  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  the  Rose  houses  have  nearly  all  fixed 
roofs,  except  certain  sashes  for  ventilation,  and  the  plants,  which  in 
many  of  them  have  been  growing  for  three  or  four  years,  are  now 
immense  bushes  in  the  most  perfect  health.  But  to  keep  them  in 
health  of  course  requires  work.  Tho  plants  must  be  syringed  freely 
twice  a  day,  and  the  paths  freely  watered,  to  keep  a  moist  atmosphere 
in  the  house.  To  modify  the  sun's  rays,  the  glass  should  be  painted 
with  raw  oil  from  June  1st  to  September  1st.  Oil  we  find  to  make 
the  best  shading  for  this  purpose,  whitewash  darkening  too  much. 
In  painting  the  glass  with  oil  we  use  a  sponge  attached  to  a  stick, 
and  remove  it  by  sponging  it  off  with  boiling  water.  The  leading 
varieties  gro\vn  have  been  Safrano  and  Bon  Silene,  with  lesser 
quantities  of  Lamarque,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Isabella  Sprunt,  as  few 
others  are  sufficiently  prolific  flowerers  to  justify  their  being  grown 
for  buds  in  winter.  There  has  been  a  want  of  a  deep  crimson  shade, 
which  I  am  in  hopes  the  Climbing  Agrippina  will  supply.  The  form 
and  colouring  of  the  bud  is  splendid,  but  we  have  not- yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  its  flowering  qualities.  The  temperature 
requires  to  be  raised  somewhat  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  different 
sorts  ;  for  example,  if  Marechal  Niel  and  Bon  Silene  and  Safrano 
and  Climbing  Agrippina  are  to  be  grown  in  the  same  house,  and 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  temperature  of  one  end  over  the  other, 
we  would  plant  the  first  two  sorts  in  the  hottest  end,  as  they  require 
a  temperature  of  65'  at  night,  while  the  other  two  will  do  well 
at  60'. 


ACACIA  RICEANA. 
This  beautiful  species  of  Acacia,  wliich  has  on  several  occasions 
been  alluded  to  in  The  Garden,  has  a  habit  of  srowth  some- 


Acacia  Eicean.T. 

thing  like  that  of  a  Weeping  Willow.  Its  deep  green  foliage, 
its  long  whip-like  pendent  branches  clothed  with  golden 
flowers,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  trained  over  columns 
and  arches,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  remains 
in  flower,  render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  acquisitions  for 
a  conservatory.  A  fine  bush  of  it  grew  in  the  great  curvilinear 
glass-house  at  Chiswick,  before  it  was  converted  into  a  vinery. 
The  seeds  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  twenty-four  hoitrs 
before  sowing,  otherwise  they  will  be  a  long  time  germi- 
nating. A  fine  plant  of  it  is  now  c6ming  into  flower  in  tho 
winter  garden  at  Kcw. 


Jointing  Hot-water  Pipes  (see  p.  302). — India-rubber  joints  for  hot-water 
pipes  are  but  of  little  use ;  they  only  last  about  two  years.  I  never  use 
them.  If  the  pressure  is  not  very  great,  red  and  white  lead  mixed,  aud  yarn, 
make  the  best  joints.  If  the  pressure  is  great,  iron  cement  properly  mixed  is 
best.— D. 
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NEW,  RAEE,  OR  NEGLECTED  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

(_Continued  from  p .  297.) 
Achillea  Aizoon  (Anthemis  Aizoon)  Everlasting  Achillea. 
— A  beautiful  silvery-leaved  plant  from  the  sub-alpine  districts 
of  Northern  Greece,  4  to  7  inches  high,  with  pure  white  flowers 
(resembling  perfectly  white  Daisies),  which  appear  early  in 
summer.  The  leaves  are  tongue-shaped  or  lance-shaped,  and 
covered  with  white  down,  the  lower  ones  crowded.  This  is  a 
very  neat  and  distinct-looking  plant,  aud  easy  of  cultivation 
in  light  soil  on  rock -work  or  in  warm  borders. 

Brodi.ea  coccinea  (Crimson-flowered  Brodiasa). — A  very 
beautiful  Californian  bulbous  plant  of  the  Lily  family,  with 
a  flower-scape  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  bearing  in  summer  a 
dense  terminal  umbel  of  rich  magenta-crimson  pendent  tubu- 
lar flowers ;  each  flower  being  from  li  to  2  inclies  long,  yellow 
at  the  extremity,  and  with  reflexed  green  tips  ;  the  umbel 
consisting  of  five  to  twenty  blossoms  according  to  the  vigour 
of  the  plant.  Tho  leaves  are  linear,  channeled,  lax,  aud  nearly 
as  long  as  the  flower-scape.  This  very  charming  plant  should 
be  planted  in  a  warm  position  in  the  rock-garden  or  choice 
mixed  border  among  select  plants,  and  in  warm  sandy  loam. 

Claytonia  viRGixiCA  (Spring  Beauty). — A  handsome  Ame- 
rican plant  of  the  PortulacaoeEe  or  Purslane  family,  sending 
up  in  early  spring  simple  stems  bearing  a  pair  of  opposite 
linear  lance-shaped  leaves  from  3  to  6  inches  long,  and  a  loose 
raceme  of  pretty  rose-coloui'ed  flowers  marked  with  deepes 
veins,  which,  unlike  the  flowers  of  most  of  the  species  of  thir 
family,  remain  open  for  more  than  one  day.  Suited  for  the 
rock-garden  or  borders,  in  loam  and  leaf-mould. 

Daphne  striata  (Striated  Daphne). —  A.  sweet-scented  hardy 
trailing  species,  resembling  D.  Gncornm,  hvA  somewhat  more 
shrubby.  It  forms  dense,  twiggy,  spreading  masses,  1  to  3  feet 
across,  which,  in  June  and  July,  are  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  rosy-purple,  carnation-scented,  tubular  flowers,  growing  in 
clusters.  The  trailing  and  freely-spreading  habit  of  this  plant 
recommend  it  as  an  excellent  subject  for  covering  bare  parts 
of  rock-work.     A  native  of  France. 

Dianthus  Fischeki  (Fischer's  Dianthus). — A  very  beautiful, 
and  as  yet  rare,  species  from  Russia,  7  to  10  inches  high  ; 
blooms  in  summer  ;  flowers  numerous,  of  a  light  rose-colour, 
with  the  petals  much  cut  or  feathery  at  the  edges,  in  closely- 
set  fascicles  ;  leaves  lance-shaped,  stiff,  with  a  single  vein  on 
tho  upper  side.  Deserve.?  a  good  position  in  the  rock-garden, 
in  moist,  sandy,  or  gritty  loam. 

Draba  ciLiATA  (Eye-lashed  Whitlow  Grass). — This  is  really 
a  good  white  Draba,  not  unlike  a  diminutive  specimen  of 
Arahis  cdhida.  The  leaves  are  broadly  spoon-shaped,  sparsely 
but  distinctly  ciliated,  in  loose  rosettes.  Flowers  in  early 
spring ;  pure  white,  about  eight  on  a  stem ;  the  whole  plant 
when  in  bloom  not  being  more  than  2  inches  high.  Mountains 
of  Croatia  and  Carniola. 

EpiLOBiuM  0BC0EDATU3I  (Dwarf  Californiaii  Willow  Herb). — 
This,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  alpine  Willow-herbs,  has 
been  recently  introduced  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North 
America.  It  forms  handsome  little  shrub-like  tufts,  3  or  4 
inches  high,  and  flowers  late  in  summer,  producing  large 
rosy-crimson  blossoms,  resembling  those  of  Clarkia  infegri- 
pefala.  The  leaves  are  small,  smooth,  and  roundish,  closely 
set  on  the  erect  stems,  and  the  plant,  even  when  not  in  flower, 
has  a  remarkably  neat  and  distinct  appearance  from  the  foliage 
alone.  Coming  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valualile  and 
attractive  of  rock-plants.  It  is  also  an  exquisite  pot-plant,  and 
thrives  to  perfection  iu  ordinary  peaty  loam. 

ERYTHRON'irii  GiGAXTEUM  (Gigantic  Dog's-tooth  Violet). — 
A  very  large  species  from  N.  America,  growing  from  9  to  18 
inches  high,  and  bearing  from  three  to  ten  large  flowers  on 
one  stalk,  arranged  in  a  branching  and  somewhat  confluent 
spike,  each  flower  3  inches  or  more  across,  and  usually  of  a 
creamy  white,  shaded  with  delicate  pink  or  purple.  Thei-e  is 
great  variety,  however,  in  the  colour.  In  different  districts 
plants  are  found  with  pure  white,  with  light  lemon-yellow, 
and  with  cle.ar  red  purple  flowers.  The  plant  continues  in 
bloom  through  February,  March,  and  April,  and  the  flowers 
are  very  handsome,  the  petals  being  Ijroad  and  well  expanded . 
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The  leaves  are  blotched  and  marbled  with  purplish-brown. 
Same  culture  and  positions  as  for  the  common  Dog's-tooth 
Violet. 

Edraiantiius  PUMiLio  (Silvcry  Harebell).— A  singularly- 
pretty  and  minute  rock-plant,  with  foliage  resemljling  that-  of 
a  dwai'f  tufted  Pink,  hoary  and  silvery,  with  adpressed  hairs  on 
the  upper  side,  very  finely  ciliated  at  the  edges,  the  under  sides 
quite  smooth,  shining,  and  dark  groen.  The  flowers,  about 
an  inch  long,  are  almost  seated  among  the  leaves  (the  whole 
plant  not  being  more  than  2  inches  high),  of  a  pure 
purplish  blue,  vasiform,  cut  into  segments  for  about  one- 
third  of  their  length,  and  opening  in  May.  Croatia.  A  gem  fur 
the  rock-garden,  thriving  in  moist  loam  with  abundance  of 
saud  or  grit,  and  well  suited  for  association  with  the  alpine 
Forget-me-not  and  other  dwarf  and  choice  May-flowering  rock- 
plants.     Easily  raised  from  seed. 

Galauthds  Imperati  (Imperati's  Snowdrop). — This  is  a  very 
large  species  of  Snowdrop,  fouud  on  mountains  in  that  part  of 
Italy  which  was  lately  called  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
resembles  our  common  Snowdrop,  but  is  double  the  size  in  all 
its  parts,  and  flowers  later ;  one  of  the  external  divisions  of  the 
flower,  also,  is  lai-ger  than  the  others.  The  leaves  are  very 
broad  and  long,  but  not  plicate  at  the  margin,  like  those  of  the 
great  Crimean  Snowdrop,  O.  plicatus.  It  flowers  ten  days  to 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  latter.  This  very  desirable  species 
is  at  present  scarce  in  this  country ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
a  demand  for  it  would  stimulate  our  nurserymen  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  supply. 

Globularia  trichosantha  (Hair-flowered  Globularia). — This 
species  is  distinguished  by  its  glaucescent  foliage  and  finely- 
divided  petals.  It  gi'ows  from  6  to  8  inches  high,  and  flowers 
in  summer,  producing  large  sky-blue  many-flowered  heads, 
very  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Eriiiuroii  alpinus.  The 
flower-stems  are  herbaceous  and  leafy,  and  bear  one  flower-head 
each.  The  whole  plant  is  very  smooth  and  glaucescent.  Native 
of  Asia  Minor.     Same  positions  and  culture  as  for  G.  nana. 

Iberis  jucunda  (Glaucous  Iberis). — A  little  novelty  in  leaf 
and  flower,  from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  ;  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  ob-lanceolate,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  some- 
what glaucous,  much  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  with  a  minute 
point  at  the  apes.  The  flowers  are  in  small  clusters,  and  of  a 
pleasing  flesh-colour,  prettily  veined  with  rose  in  early  summer. 
This  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  possess  the  rude  vigour  of  our 
common  evergreen  Iberises,  but  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  as 
a  rock-plant  for  being  unlike  them,  and  is  fitted  for  association 
with  a  dwarfer  and  more  select  set  of  subjects.  Should  be 
planted  on  warm  and  sunny  parts  of  the  rook-garden,  in  well- 
drained  sandy  loam.  Increased  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  Syn., 
JStliioneina  coridifolhun. 

Iris  iberica  (Iberian  Iris). — A  remarkably  striking  Iris, 
reminding  one  of  I.  snsiaiia,  but  quite  distinct  in  leaf  and 
flower.  Grows  from  4  to  16  inches  high,  and  blooms  in 
summer,  producing  solitary  flowers,  the  external  divisions  of 
which  are  of  a  dull  red,  marked  with  tawny  streaks,  and  an 
oval,  black,  purple-edged  spot  in  the  middle,  while  the  internal 
divisions  are  of  a  very  pale  purple,  with  streaks  of  a  darker 
hue,  and  veined  and  spotted  about  the  base.  The  leaves  are 
linear,  arched,  almost  curled,  and  folded  lengthwise. 

Lewisia  rediviva  (Bitter  Root  Plant). — A  very  singular 
and  ornamental  plant,  allied  to  the  Mesembryanthemums, 
resembling  a  very  fleshy-leaved  Thrift,  and  forming  rosettes 
of  leaves,  each  2  to  3  inches  long,  on  a  thick,  woody,  branching 
root-stalk.  After  the  leaves  attain  their  full  growth  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  issues  from 
the  rosettes  nearly  hiding  the  whole  plant.  Each  l^lossom 
is  from  3  to  4  inches  across,  and  consists  of  eight  or  twelve 
shaded  pink  petals,  the  centre  being  nearly  white  and  the  tips 
rose-colour,  the  whole  having  a  very  pleasing  satiny  lustre. 
The  calyx  is  elegantly  veined  with  red,  and  is  of  a  consistency 
like  paper.  The  flowers  open  only  during  sunshine.  Native 
of  the  west  parts  of  N.  America,  particularly  in  Washington 
Territory  and  Oregon.  Should  have  a  warm  position  in  the 
rock-garden,  in  drj'ish  soil. 

LiTiiosPERMUii  CANEscENS  (Hoary  Lithospermum). — A 
species  distinguished  by  its  hoary  appearance,  the  whole  plant 
being  covered  with  soft  white  hairs.     Grows  from   6   to  15 


inches  high,  and  flowers  in  May,  producing  large,  sessile, 
salver-shaped  flowers,  of  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour.  The 
leaves  are  narrowly  oblong,  obtuse,  more  or  less  downy  be- 
neath, and  roughish  above  with  close  adpressed  hairs.  Northern 
States  of  America.  Suited  for  the  rock-work  or  borders,  in 
sandy  or  peaty  Inam  aiul  grit. 

(To  ie  continued.) 


Arundo  Donax. — This  plant  is  nsually  killed  back  to  the  ground 
with  me,  and  I  suppose  such  is  the  common  experience,  but  this 
winter  the  old  stems  have  survived.  Mere  accident  prevented  their 
removal,  and  a  week  or  two  ago  I  discovered,  to  my  astonishment, 
that  they  were  pushing  at  every  joint,  from  the  base  upwards  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  summit.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  any  of  your 
leaders  can  tell  me  whether  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  allow  these 
old  stems  to  remain,  seeing  that  the  development  of  the  laterals  must 
produce  a  novel  eifect.  Or  supposing  that  it  should  be  deemed 
desirable  to  remove  them,  would  it  not  afft)rd  an  easy  mode  of  propa. 
gating  the  plant,  either  by  laying  the  entire  stem  in  the  ground  or 
by  dividing  it  into  short  lengths  or  siugle  joints.  I  m,ay  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  add  that  not  only  has  the  Arundo  preserved  its  old  culms, 
but  even  Aralia  papyrifera  has  stood  unscathed,  so  far  as  the  stems 
are  concerned ;  and  Colquhounia  coccinea,  a  sonewhat  rare  Asiatic 
Labiate,  also  stands  uninjured.  On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding 
their  reputed  hardy  character,  Sparaxis  pulcherrima  and  Iris  iberica 
have  suffered  greatly,  and  the  former  is  apparently  dead. — East 
Anglian. 

Leptosyne  maritima. — We  have  received  a  beautiful  bloom 
of  this  plant  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich,  deve. 
loped  of  course  under  glass,  on  a  plant  between  3  and  4  feet  high, 
growing  in  a  48-sized  pot.  It  seems  to  be  a  plant  of  the  easiest 
growth,  and  promises  to  bloom  in  long  succession.  It  will  make  a 
noble  plant  for  borders  out-of-doors,  where  its  large  bright  yellow 
blossoms  cannot  fail  to  find  admirers,  and  where  it  will  prove  a 
really  splendid  addition  to  our  already  extensive  list  of  ornamental 
composites.  It  is  a  snccnlent,  smooth. branched  plant,  from  2  to 
3  feet  high  in  suitable  soil,  with  alternate  bipinnately  divided  leaves, 
with  linear  entire  segments,  nearly  all  borne  towards  the  base  of 
the  stems,  which,  as  well  as  the  branches,  terminate  in  a  naked 
peduncle  from  6  to  9  inches  in  length,  bearing  a  very  showy 
flower-head  of  a  golden  yellow,  3  inches,  or  even  more,  in  diameter, 
the  ray-florets  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  California,  but  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Thomp. 
son  at  a  temperature  which  warrants  him  in  affirming  that  it  will 
prove  of  the  easiest  cultivation  as  a  half-hardy  annual.  With  pro. 
tection  the  root  is  probably  perennial.  Being  of  vigorous  habit,  the 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  early,  and  allowed  ample  pot  room 
prior  to  turning  out.  Agarista  calliopsidea  is  sometimes  sold  under 
the  present  name,  but  the  seeds  of  the  Leptosyne  maritima  are  dis- 
tinguishable at  a  glance  from  those  of  the  Agarista,  by  having  no 
pap]>us,  and  by  being  perfectly  smooth.  The  seeds  of  Agarista  are 
densely  villous  with  very  long  hairs,  and  have  a  pappus  of  two  long 
chaffy  scales  ;  they  are  also  smaller  than  those  of  the  former  plant. 
Seed  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Thompson  under  the  name  of  Leptosyne 
maritima,  variety  gigantea,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  small  quantity 
may  be  offered  under  that  name,  but  he  has  the  best  authority,  that 
of  I3r.  Asa  Gray,  for  stating  that  the  supposed  variety  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  the  typical  L.  maritima. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Cerinthe  aspera-— This,  of  which  I  send  you  some  blooms,  is  with  me  a 
lovely  spring-tluwering  biennial.    I  winter  it  in  a  frame. — H.  Habpuk  Cbbwb. 

Helleborus  argutifolius.— This  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Hellebores,  as 
reganls  foliage.  It  is  now  in  flower  at  Bitton,  forming  a  mass  between 
3  and  -i,  feet  high.  After  flowering  it  is  cut  down.  Daring  the  summer  it  forma 
a  iioljle  tuft  of  fine  leaves,  and  is  very  eftective  indeed  in  this  form.  It  is  said 
to  he  a  variety'  of  H.  lividus. 

New  Zealand  Flax  (see  p.  257).— I  was  enquiring  t.ie  other  day,  on  being 
shown  a  d:nnask  table-cloth,  made  from  the  fibre  of  this  flax,  whether  it  would 
answer  to  grow  the  plant  in  England,  and  I  was  informed  that,  while  the  fibre 
from  the  plant  grown  in  New  Zealand  would  cut  your  hand  before  you  could 
break  it,  that  from  plants  grown  in  Jersey,  where" they  seemed  to  flourish,  was 
rotten  and  worthless.  It  requires  five  tons  weight  of  leaves  to  produce  one  ton 
of  fibre.— W.  T.  P. 

Drooping  Plants  for  Rockwork.— "We  have  a  newly-made  pond  in  the 
centre  of  uur  carriage  drive  near  the  house.  Can  you  recommend  me  any 
plants  that  will  grow  quickly  over  its  rockwork  edges,  and  also  over  a  modern 
"Druid's  seat"  that  has  been  erected  on  a  cliff  commanding  a  splendid  view 
of  the  lovely  surrounding  country  ?— B.  F.,  near  Shankliti,  /»/«•  of  Wight.  [The 
following  are  the  best  plants  for  your  purpose,  viz. :  Various  kinds  of  Aubrietia 
and  Arabis,  Coronilla  varia,  Dryas  octopetala.  Genista  prostrata,  perennial  kinds 
of  Iberis,  Lithospermum  pro.'^tratum,  common  Monej'wort,  SuHx  reticulata, 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  some  of  the  mossy  kinds  of  Saxifrage,  Thymus 
lauuginosus  and  Vincas  in  variety.] 
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THE  TEOPICAL  WORLD* 
This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  that  have  fallen  into 
our  hands  for  some  time,  and  we  do  not  know  any  single 
volume  that  affords  so  good  and  comprehensive  an  account  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  leading  natural  features  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  various  tribes  of  men,  the  animals,  plants,  insects, 
&c.,  are  all  successively  described  in  the  most  pleasing  manner, 
and  iu  each  department  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
well  chosen.  Of  the  materiel  of  the  volume  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.  are  the  publishers,  and  that 
in  its  paper,  typography,  &o.,  it  well  sustains  the  reputation  of 
that  eminent  firm.  We  should  find  it  difficult  to  select  a  more 
interesting  and  valuable  book-present  for  our  younger  friends, 
while  we  are  convinced  that  not  a  few  of  the  older  ones  would 
be  highly  gratified,  as  we  ourselves  have  been,  by  its  perusal. 
We  append  two  short  extracts,  with  their  appropriate 
illustrations  : — 

THE    BOTTLE    TREE. 

The  trunk  of  several  tropical  trees  offers  the  remarkable  peculiai-ity 
of  bulging  out  in  the  middle  like  a  barrel.  In  the  Brazilian  forests  , 
the  Pao  Barrigudo  (Chorisia  ven. 
tricosa)  arrests  the  attention  of 
every  traveller  by  its  odd  ventricose 
shape,  nearly  half  as  broad  in  the 
centre  as  long,  and  gradually 
tapenng  towards  the  bottom  and 
the  top,  whence  spring  a  few  thin 
and  scant\-  branches.  It  is  only 
Ijy  seeing  great  numbers  of  these 
trees,  all  with  their  character  more 
or  lest  palpable,  that  one  can 
believe  it  is  not  an  accidental 
circumstance  in  the  individual 
tree,  instead  of  being  truly  charac- 
teristic of  the  species. 

The  Delabechea,  or  Bottle  tree, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Mitchell  iu 
tropical  Australia,  has  the  same 
lumpish  mode  of  growth.  Its 
wood  is  of  so  loose  a  texture  that, 
when  boiling  water  is  poured  over 
its  shavings,  a  clear  jelly  is  formed, 
■  and  becomes  a  thick  viscid  mass. 
THE    MANGROVES. 

The  roots  of  the  Mangroves, 
which  in  the  tropical  zone  are 
found  fringing  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  or  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
wherever  the  reflux  of  the  tide  ex- 
poses a  broad  belt  of  alluvial  soil, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  securing 
a  footing  ou  the  unstable  brink  of 
the  ocean.  The  growth  of  these 
sea-water-loving  trees  (Rhizophora 

gymnorrhiza,  K.  Mangle)  is  equally  peculiar  and  picturesque.  The  seeds 
germinate  on  the  branches,  and,  increasing  to  a  considerable  length, 
tinally  fall  down  into  the  mud,  where  they  stick,  with  their  sharp 
point  buried,  and  soon  take  root.  As  the  young  Mangrove  grows 
U]iward3,  pendulous  roots  issue  from  the  trunk  and  low  branches,  and 
ultimately  strike  into  the  muddy  grounil,  where  they  increase  to  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  leg  ;  so  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a 
complicated  series  of  loops  and  arches,  from  5  to  10  feet  high, 
supporting  the  body  of  the  tree  like  so  many  artificial  stakes.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  dense  and  inextricable  thickets,  what 
incomparable  breakwaters,  plants  like  these — through  whoso  mazes 
even  the  light-footed  Indian  can  only  penetrate  by  stepping  from 
root  to  root — are  capable  of  forming.  Their  influence  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  land  is  very  great,  and  in  course  of  time  they  advance 
over  the  shallow  borders  of  the  ocean.  Their  matted  roots  stem  the 
flow  of  the  waters,  and,  retaining  the  earthy  particles  that  sink  to 
the  bottom  between  them,  gradually  raise  the  level  of  the  soil.  As 
the  new  formation  progresses,  thousands  of  seeds  begin  to  germinate 
upon  its  muddy  foundation,  thousands  of  cables  descend,  still  farther 
to  consolidate  it ;  and  thus  foot  by  foot,   year  after  year,  the  Man- 

•  The  Tropical  World  :  Aspects  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Etiuatorial 
Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig.  With  eiptht  Chromoxylographic 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.    IS73. 


groves  extend  their  empire  and  encroach  upon  the  maritime  domains. 
The  enormous  deltas  of  many  tropical  rivers  partly  owe  their 
immense  development  to  the  unceasing  expansion  of  these  littoral 
woods  ;  and  their  influence  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked  by 
the  geologist  when  describing  the  ancient  and  eternal  strife  between 
land  and  ocean.  When  the  waters  retire  from  under  the  tangled 
arcades  of  the  Mangrove.^,  the  black  mud,  which  forms  the  congenial 
soil  of  these  plants,  appears  teeming  with  a  boundless  variety  of  life. 
It  absolutely  swarms  with  the  lower  marine  animals,  with  myriads  of 
holothurias,  annelides,  sea-urchins,  entomostraca,  pagnri,  and  crabs, 
whose  often  brilliantlj'-coloured  carapaces  form  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  black  ooze  iu  which  they  are  seen  to  crawl  about.  Life  clings 
even  to  the  roots  and  branches  bathed  by  the  rising  floods  ;  for  they 
are  found  covered  with  mussels,  barnacles,  and  oysters,  which  thus 
have  the  appearance  of  growing  upon  trees,  and  pass  one-half  of 
their  existence  under  water,  the  other  in  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  a 
tropical  shore.     (See  p.  319.) 
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The  Bottle-tree  of  Tropical  Australia. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  THE  COVERT  AND  THE  AVIARY-* 
This  is  the  first  number  of  an  excellent  monograph  from  the 
able  pen  of  Mr.  Tegetmoier,  distinguished,  like  the  other 
works  of  that  geutlemau,  by  showing  a  ftill  knowledge  of  the 

subject  and  the  ability  to   dis- 
ya.  ouss  it  which    springs  from  a 

long  and  varied  experience.  Its 
aim  will  be  best  expressed  in 
the  following  extract  from  the 
preface :  "  To  indicate  and 
illustrate  the  various  species: 
to  give,  as  far  as  is  known, 
their  natural  history ;  to  de- 
scribe the  best  methods  of  rear- 
ing them  in  preserves  and  en- 
closed pheasantries  ;  to  enter 
into  the  numerous  little  details 
respecting  their  food,  manage- 
ment, protection,  rearing, 
diseases,  &c.,  is  the  object  at 
which  I  have  aimed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  following  work. 
In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  treat 
of  the  natural  history  of  the 
pheasants  generally — their  food, 
habits,  nesting,  &c.,  as  far  as 
may  be  considered  desirable  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  Then  will 
follow  the  consideration  of  their 
management  in  preserves,  the 
details  of  the  different  methods 
of  feeding  the  birds,  their  pro- 
tection from  their  numerous 
enemies,  the  formation  of 
coverts,  &c.  This  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  an  account  of  their 
treatment  in  enclosed  iiheasautries,  the  hatching  of  the  eggs, 
rearing  and  feeding  the  young  birds,  and  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  their  diseases.  A  detailed  description  of  all  the 
different  species  adapted  for  turning  out,  and  of  the  various 
hybrids  and  crosses  between  them,  will  follow,  and  the  work 
will  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  allied  crnamental  species, 
such  as  the  Gold,  Silver,  and  Amherst  pheasants,  and  the  best 
methods  of  their  management  in  aviaries."  On  the  value  of 
such  a  repertory  of  instructive  information  to  the  country 
gentleman  we  need  not  here  enlarge,  and  we  shall  only  add 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  four  parts,  that  it  is  beauti- 
fully printed  in  im])erial  quarto,  and  that  the  illustrations  in 
the  first  part,  now  before  us,  are  simply  exquisite;  so  much  so 
that,  apart  from  the  practical  worth  of  its  contents,  the  volume 
will  form  a  charming  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  table. 


"The  Countby  :  a  Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits,"  is  the  name  of  a  new 
journal  which  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  weekly  newspapers. 
It  is  to  treat  upon  everything  connected  with  sport,  natural  science, 
and  all  else  belonging  to  country  life. 

*  Pheasants  for  the  Covert  and  the  Aviary,  their  Natural  History  and 
Practical  Management.  By  W.  B.  Tcsretmeier,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated  -with  full- 
paged  engravings,  drawn  from  life  by  T.  W.  Wood.  London  ;  The  Field  OflSce, 
346,  Strand,  W.C.     1873. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PEAR   CULTURE. 

BY  JOHN  SCOTT. 
No  fruit  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  orchards  has  made 
more  progress  than  the  Pear;  nor  are  thoi'eany  other  sorts  of 
fruits  that  can  vie  with  it  in  beauty,  flavour,  or  usefulness. 
From  the  middle  of  Juno  in  one  year  to  May  in  the  ne.xt,  this 
fine  fruit  can  be  enjoyed  either  in  the  dessert  or  cooked  in 
various  ways.  In  France  and  Belgium  Pears  are  dried  in 
ovens,  and  duriug  the  spring  and  summer  months  form  an 
important  article  of  food  made  into  jelly,  for  the  making  of  which 
some  of  the  kinds  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  fruit.  The 
finer  kinds  of  dessert  Pears  are  generally  of  a  soft,  melting, 
rich,  sugary,  and  aromatic  character,  such  as  Marechal  de  la 
Cour,  grown  upon  a  Quince  stock.  In  some  counties, 
especially  Herefordshire  and  some  parts  of  Gloucestershire, 
the  Pear  is  lai-gely  grown  for  the  purpose  of  making  perry; 
but  Britain  falls  far  behind  France  in  perry  making.  In  this 
country  we  only  cultivate  a  few  sorts  for  that  purpose,  such 
as  the  Barland,  Holmore,  Huffcap,  Longiand,  Oldfield,  the 
Teinton  Squash,  and  a  few  others;  but  in  France  they  culti- 
vate, in  the  various  departments,  such  as  Ai'tois,  Auxerrois, 
Beauce,  Bcauvois,  Berry,  and  forty  to  fifty  other  places,  a  great 
number  of  kinds,  amounting  to  over  1,600,  and  probably  not 
less  than  2,000  sorts  of  perry  Pears.  The  Pears  that  are 
grown  in  each  department  of  France  are  generally  named  aud 
well  known  to  the  various  cultivators,  and  although  there 
may  be  many  kinds  in  the  various  orchards  that  are  only 
synonyms  of  those  in  other  orchards,  yet  there  are  a  great 
many  of  well-defined  and  well-known  forms,  spread  throughout 
the  country,  each  locality  cultivating  its  own  favourite  kinds. 
But,  like  the  cider  Apples  of  Britain,  the  perry  Pears  of 
France  require  to  be  gathered  together  in  one  place  under  the 
management  of  some  individual,  imlmed  with  a  love  of 
research,  order,  and  classification,  who  would  arrange  and 
determine  the  various  sorts,  so  that  something  like  a  reliable 
authority  might  be  established. 

As  regards  culture  of  Pears  worked  upon  the  Quince  stock, 
I  have  above  1,600  sorts,  most  of  which  grow  freely  and  bear 
abundantly.  There  are  many  other  sorts  that  will  grow  upon 
it ;  but  they  make  so  little  wood,  and  bear  so  much,  that  they 
])erish  in  seven  or  eight  years. 

Merlet,  writing  in  1667,  recommends  the  Portugal  Quince  as 
».  stock,  as  it  is  stronger  and  more  favourable  for  working 
Pears  upon  than  any  other  variety.  Its  juice  is  more  abun- 
dant, and  it  produces  larger  aud  finer  flavoured  fruit  than  any 
other  sort.  It  has,  too,  this  advantage,  that  it  swells  equally 
fast  with  the  graft,  which  none  of  the  other  sorts  do.  Le 
Gendre,  about  the  same  time,  referring  to  the  grafting  of  the 
Pear  upon  the  Quince,  in  his  work  "  Le  Mauicre  de  Cultiver  les 
Arbres  Prutiers,"  says  : — "  I  have  been  much  aided  l^y  the 
invention  of  grafting  the  Pear  upon  the  Quince ;"  and,  further, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  helped  to  spread  the  system. 
Pears  grafted  on  the  Quince  should  be  planted  so  deep  that 
the  junction  of  the  graft  and  stock  may  be  about  two  or  three 
inches  under  the  ground.  This  will  cause  the  trees  to  grow 
more  freely,  and  live  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  do ; 
and,  in  cold  winters,  it  will  protect  the  stock,  as  it  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  severe  frost.  It  has  been  said  l3y  some  that  the 
Pear  graft  would  send  out  roots  at  its  junction  with  the 
Quince  and  thus  render  the  Quince  \iseless.  I  have,  however, 
thousands  of  Pears  worked  upon  the  Quince,  and  all  their 
junctions  buried  about  two  inches  under  the  ground,  many 
having  been  so  nearly  twenty  years ;  yet  I  have  never  found 
one  to  root  above  the  junction,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  does  so.  Pears  budded  or  grafted 
on  theQuince,  as  well  as  upon  the  Pear  stock,  differ  very  much 
in  their  constitution  and  in  the  strength  of  their  wood,  some 
growing  strongly  and  freely,  whilst  others  make  short  and 
fertile  branches.  These  last  do  not  require  root-pruning ;  but 
the  former  will  require  to  be  jieriodically  lifted  and  replanted, 
some  in  two  years,  some  in  three ;  but  others  will  require  four 
or  five  years  l^efore  they  want  moving  or  root-pruning.  Where 
the  operation  is  left  beyond  two  years,  however,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  trees  do  not  receive  too  great  a  check.  To  pre- 
vent this,  it  will  be  best  only  to  cut  round  half  the  roots  one 


year,  and  the  other  half  the  next,  making  half  a  circle  round 
the  tree  each  year,  about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  ofl',  as  the 
strength  of  the  bi-anchcs  may  indicate  ;  the  second  half  may 
require  to  be  left  uncut  for  two  or  three  years,  according  to 
circumstances.  Pears  on  Quiuces  make  fine  dwarf  espaliers, 
also  very  nice  trees  for  low  walls,  on  which  they  can  Ijo  either 
trained  fan-shaped,  horizontally,  upright,  or  en  cordon,  in 
which  way  a  great  number  of  sorts  can  be  grown  in  little  room. 
In  exposed  jjiaces  these  low-growing  trees  are  very  valuable, 
as,  being  of  low  growth,  they  do  not  suffer  from  storms  so 
much  as  the  larger-growing  trees.  A  mode  of  culture  well 
adapted  to  all  hardy  fruit  trees  in  exposed  situations  is  the  low 
bush  form.  It  this  state  Pear  trees  can  be  kept  dwarf  and 
handsome  objects  by  cultivating  them  something  in  the  form 
of  Gooseberry  or  Currant  bushes,  keeping  them  nicely  regu- 
lated and  thin.  Apples,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  well 
adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture,  and  generally  bear  abun- 
dantly, especially  if  kept  well  root-pruned.  They  may  also  be 
planted  in  squares  six  feet  apart ;  this  will  afford  an  easy 
means  of  protecting  them,  either  by  means  of  nets,  tiffany, 
or  canvas.  It  has  been  recommended  by  a  writer  on  fruit  to 
frec(uently  summer-prune  these  bush  Pears  ;  but  root-pruning 
will  effect  the  object  much  better,  and  over-pinching  soon. 
causes  trees  to  decay. 

The  citltivation  and  formation  of  pyramidal  Pear  trees, 
whether  upon  the  Pear  stock  or  upon  the  Quince,  is  fraught 
with  so  many  advantages,  that  I  must  here  give  a  short 
description  of  my  mode  of  cultivating  them.  In  the  years 
1836-7-8  I  studied  horticulture  in  the  "  Jardin  Fruitier,"  at 
Paris,  under  M.  Dalbret,  who  is  favourably  known  by  his 
work  on  the  pruning  of  fi'uit  trees.  His  duty  it  was  most 
especially  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  and  introduction  of 
fruits  into  the  establishment.  Under  his  management,  directed 
by  the  scientific  skill  of  M.  Andi'c  Thouin,  were  formed  those 
beautiful,  but  at  that  time  barren,  pyramids,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  during  these  last  twenty  years.  I  recollect 
how  it  used  to  grieve  mo  to  see  so  much  labour  thrown  away 
in  forming  such  beautiful  cones,  apparently  to  no  purpose ; 
for  during  the  time  I  resided  in  the  garden,  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  a  fruit  upon  any  of  them.  How  I  longed  to  take 
a  spade  and  curtail  their  roots,  so  that,  instead  of  carrj-ing  off 
annually  loads  of  spray,  my  friend  Dalbert  might  be  able  to 
carry  off  bushels  of  fruit.  I  have  been  an  ardent  pomologist 
all  my  life,  and  I  have  been  a  root-pruner  for  more  than  forty 
years.  How  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  such  a  beneficial  system 
was,  when  studying  under  the  well-known  author  of  the 
"  Book  of  the  Garden,"  then  at  Claremont,  who  was  in  the 
habit  at  that  time  (1830  and  onward)  of  root-pruning  the  old 
Pear  trees  on  the  walls ;  and  seeing  the  fine  crops  that  the 
trees  so  operated  upon  bore,  from  that  time  to  this  I  have 
followed  the  plan  of  root-pruning,  of  which  I  there  learned 
the  benefit.  I  also  acquired  much  information  about  fruit 
trees  and  other  kindred  subjects,  amongst  them  root-pruning 
to  cause  fertility,  and  certain  it  is  that  this  in  the  present  day 
has  become  more  essential  than  even  branch-pruning.  The 
old  adage  that  "  He  who  plants  Pears,  plants  for  his  heirs,"  is 
now  no  longer  admissible,  as  most  sorts,  even  the  most 
untractablc,  may  Ije  rendered  fruitful  from  the  time  they  are 
four  or  five  yeai's  old. 

To  form  handsome  pyramids,  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
with  the  tree  at  the  age  of  one  year,  although  to  parties 
requiring  these  it  is  generally  better  to  purchase  young  ones 
four  or  five  years  old,  which  have  gone  through  a  regular 
system  of  training  in  the  nursery,  as  time  will  be  saved,  and 
a  crop  of  fruit  may  generally  be  obtained  the  second  year  after 
planting  trees  of  the  age  recommended.  However,  let  me 
give  the  procedure  from  the  commencement.  Having  obtained 
some  nice  straight  young  trees,  plant  them  where  they  are  to 
remain,  in  October.  Let  them  stand  until  the  spring  following 
before  they  are  cut  back,  so  that  they  may  take  root,  and  be 
able  to  push  their  branches  the  following  summer.  In 
February  or  March  let  all  be  topped  back  to  aljout  15  or 
18  inches.  It  is  always  best  to  cut  well  in  the  first  year,  as 
the  future  trees  depend  upon  this  ;  if  left  too  long  you  will 
have  too  high  a  stem,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plant  will  be 
marred,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  although  ultimatelj'  the 
branches  will  come  down  and  cover  the  stem.     But  for  those 
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who  wish  to  grow  other  crops,  uear  or  under  their  pyramids,  a 
longer  stem  will  be  preferable,  say  about  2^-  feet — my  largest 
pyramids  are  20  feet  high,  and  the  branches  touch  the  ground ; 
I  have  now  pruned  them  up  to  2^  feet,  the  bi-anches  will  again 
come  down,  but  be  freer  from  the  earth  bemg  washed  upon 
the  fruit  by  heavy  rains.  One  year  from  the  time  of  planting, 
the  tree  will  have  made  four  or  five  shoots,  the  centre  of 
which  is  to  form  the  leader;  the  others  should  be  shortened 
back  in  February  to  9  or  12  inches.  You  have  then  your  tree 
read}'  for  its  third  year's  growth,  which  will  be  considerable. 
If  the  soil  is  good,  during  the  third  .■summer  it  will  probably 
make  twelve  to  fifteen  shoots  of  considerable  length  and 
strength  ;  and  as  the  tree  now  begins  to  assume  a  good  size, 
it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  throw  it  into  a  bearing 
state  as  soon  as  possible.  Instead,  therefore,  of  allowing  the 
shoots  to  form  their  whole  growth,  they  ought  to  be  pinched 
back  when  they  have  reached  the  length  of  16  or  18  inches. 
This  will  be  in  July,  when  4  to  6  inches  should  bo  pinched  off 
the  end  of  all  the  shoots,  except  the  leader,  which  should  be 
encom-aged  to  grow  straight  ;  the  side  shoots  being  pinched 
will  mature  their  lower  buds,  and  these  will  swell  so  as  in  the 
next  season  to  become,  in  many  instances,  fruit  spurs.  The 
leaders  are  to  be  shortened  to 
from    18  inches  to   2    feet    in 

the     spring,     when     a      little  ^-^r- 

thinning  and  regulating  of  the 
branches  will  have  to  be  done. 
The  fourth  year  should  be  a 
continuation  of  the  procedure 
of  the  thu'd,  and  so  on  to  the 
fifth,  when  the  trees  will  have 
become  large  enough  to  have 
their  roots  operated  upon.  If 
there  is  no  fruit  on  the  trees, 
this  should  be  done  in  the  end 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August, 
by  cutting  a  trench  all  round 
about  one  foot  from  the  .stem, 
as  a  centre,  digging  well  down 
and  cutting  every  root  off  that 
protrudes  15  inches  beyond  the 
centre,  going  well  in  below,  and 
making  the  spado  meet  all 
round  under  the  tree.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  fill  in  the 
poorest  of  the  earth,  ramming 
it  quite  hard  around  the  bottom 
roots,  gently  raising  the  ball  a 
few  inches.  Then,  6  inches 
from  the  surface,  dig  in  some 
good  half-decayed  stable  ma- 
nure, placing  it  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible,  to  encourage 
the  roots  upwards.  By  doing 
this  a  mat  of  roots  will  soon  be 
formed,  within  reach  of  sun 
and  air,  whilst  the  lower  roots  will  be  less  and  less 
developed,  thus  cutting  off  the  supply  of  cold,  crude  aliment 
from  below,  the  som'ce  of  uufruitfulncss  in  most  trees.  I 
have  recommended  no  fruit-pruning  iu  a  general  way  to  take 
place  before  the  trees  have  got  to  a  considerable  size,  as  time 
would  be  lost  by  operating  sooner;  and  as  they  receive  a  con- 
siderable check  the  first  season  in  which  they  are  root-pruned, 
it  generally  results  in  a  disposition  to  form  fruit  buds,  aud 
the  necessity  for  after  root-pruning  is  much  lessened,  as  the 
trees  will  then  bogiu  to  bear,  which  of  itself  will  keep  them 
from  forming  great  quantities  of  wood.  However,  as  some 
seasons  prove  unfruitful,  an  advance  in  wood  formation  will 
take  place,  when,  early  in  the  autumn,  the  spado  must  again 
be  freely  made  use  of.  If  attention  be  paid  to  chock  over- 
luxuriant  growth.  Pear  trees  will,  in  a  few  years,  form  such 
fine  matted  balls  of  roots  that  they  might  with  safety  be 
removed,  with  all  their  fruit  on  them,  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  great  things  to  be  attended  to  are  root-pruning, 
shortening  overgrown  branches  in  the  end  of  July,  and  a 
systematic  regulation  of  them  every  winter  or  spring. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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GLASS  BACK  WALLS  FOR  EARLY  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Every  gardener  knows  that  after  the  beginning  of  April  his 
steep  pitched  early  Peach-houses  and  vineries  lose  the  sun's 
rays  early  in  the  afternoon ,  and  that  they  do  not  receive  them 
again  until  late  the  following  morning.  For  hours  every  day 
the  morning  and  evening  sun  beats  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
back  wall  of  his  hothouses,  while  his  early  Peach  trees  and 
Vines  are  cast  into  the  shade.  He  has  to  light  his  fires  early 
in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  meet  the  quick  fall  of  the  thermo- 
meter, which  he  knows  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  sun  is 
'•  off  his  houses."  And  in  severe  weather  he  must  keep  up  the 
heat  till  our  great  lumiuary  again  shows  his  face  on  the  south 
side  of  the  wall  the  following  day.  For  the  last  ten  days  the 
sun  has  been  shining  upon  the  north  side  of  our  early  Peach 
house  back  wall,  for  three  hours,  or  more,  every  day,  and  with 
a  force  sufficient  in  the  evening  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of 
the  house  till  seven  o'clock  at  least,  without  extra  assistance 
from  fire-heat,  had  the  back  wall  been  of  glass  instead  of 
being  a  20-inch  brick  wall  ;  but  the  weather,  though  bright, 
has  been  keen  and  cold,  and  fires  have  had  to  be  lighted  every 
day  by  two  o'clock,  for  the  sun  goes  over  the  wall  shortly  after 
four   o'clock   p.m.,   and   so   coal   is    wasted  to  a  considerable 

amount,  and  time  and  the  ener- 
getic influence  of  the  sun  are 
lost.  Now,  I  see  no  obstacle 
whatever  to  a  strong  glass 
screen,  say  of  thirty  ounce 
glass,  beiug  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  bricKwork  in  early 
houses.  We  could  thus  secure 
the  advantages  of  a  span-rooted 
and  lean-to  house  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  trees  would  havo 
sunlight  on  all  sides,  and  for  a 
much  longer  time  every  day 
than  at  present,  while  the  evils 
to  which  trees  on  back  walls  are 
subjected,  as  our  houses  are 
now  constructed,  would  to  a 
great  extent  disappear,  for  they 
would  have  a  Ijlaze  of  light  on 
Ijoth  sides  at  different  times 
during  the  day.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  such  structures 
have  yet  been  recommended, 
but  that  they  would  answer  I 
have  no  doubt. 

We  have  here  a  glass  case, 
9  feet  wide,  with  a  horizontal 
ridge-aud-furrow  roof,  and  up- 
right fronts.  The  Peach  trees 
are  trained  up  the  trellis  in 
front,  and  horizontally  under 
the  ridges  of  the  top.  In  a 
division  devoted  to  Grapes,  the 
Vines  are  trained  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  noticeable  feature  is,  that  every  year  we 
gather  Peaches  and  cut  Grapes  from  the  branches  under 
the  ridges,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier  than  wo  can 
from  the  trees  on  the  front  trellis ;  further,  the  fruit  from 
under  the  ridges  is  always  the  finest,  aud  the  wood  there  is 
stronger  and  better  ripened  than  it  is  elsewhere,  and  this  is 
entirely  due  to  the  abundance  of  light  and  long-continued  sun- 
shine which  the  top  branches  receive,  for  the  ridges  stand 
above  the  coping  of  the  back  wall,  and  get  the  sun  early  and 
late,  while  the  front  trees  get  it  for  a  part  of  the  day  only. 
The  difference  may  be  noticed  at  any  time  by  the  most  casual 
observer,  aud  has  often  enough  been  remarked  upon  by  gar- 
deners who  have  visited  the  gardens  here.  I  think  that  the 
utilisation  of  the  sun's  he.at  ought  to  be  studied  to  better 
purpose  than  it  often  is  in  the  construction  of  our  hothouses, 
and  also  in  our  daily  practice,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
the  saving  in  coal  which  iu  that  way  might  be  effected. 

Wortleij. J.  Si-MPSON. 

Keeping  late  Grapes  in  Bottles.— I     have    practiaed    this 
plan  of  keeping  Grapes  for  some  time,  and  I  find  it  to  answer  per- 
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fcctly,  provided  tho  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  when  cut ;  but,  if  nnripo 
it  will  Mut  keep.  I  am  pleased  to  seo  that  Mr.  Tillery  still  thinks 
well  of  the  bottliug  system.  Mr.  Kettles,  tlio  gardener  at  Archer- 
field,  s]ieaks  favourably  of  my  "  Grapo-rails,"  from  which  he  supplied 
his  employer's  table  the  other  day  with  fruit  put  on  them  about  tho 
uiiddlo  of  last  September  ;  yet,  ho  says,  "  the  berries  were  plump, 
high  coloured,  and  very  fine."  On  the  12th  of  this  month  1  placed 
on  mv  employer's  dinuer-tablo  Muscats  and  Lady  Downes  seedling 
Grapes  of  187-,  out  si.^;  months  from  the  Vines,  also  black  Hambuighs 
of  1873.  Of  the  Lady  Dovvnea  I  send  you  a  sample  bunch,  cut  from 
the  Vine  si.";  months  ago,  in  order  that  you  may  test  its  quality.  The 
bottles  which  I  use  only  recpiire  to  be  filled  with  water  once  in  twelve 
months,  and  my  improved  Grape-rails  are  now  all  made  self- 
supporting.  The  Vines  from  which  I  cut  the  ripe  Hamburghs  were 
only  fourteeu  months  old  from  the  day  in  which  the  eyes  were  put  in 
to  start,  and  I  may  add  that  I  have  managed  to  fruit  Vines  in  this 
space  of  time  every  season  for  these  last  ten  years. — Riciiaud 
NiSBET,  Asii'arby  Park  Garden.  [The  bunch  of  Lady  Downes  sent 
was  in  every  way  excellent,  the  berries  being  large  and  plump,  and 
the  flavour  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired.] 

Keeping  Grapes  on  tlie  Vines. — In  reference  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  late  Grapes,  when  allowed  to  hang  on  the  Vines  three 
or  fonr  months  after  they  are  ripe  and  the  leaves  have  fallen,  have 
auy  tendency  to  exhaust  or  weaken  them  or  not,  I  suppose  all  will 
admit  that  there  is  a  constant  evaporation  going  on  from  ripe  Grapes, 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  temiieracnre.      To  prove  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  sever  a  bunch  from  the  Vine  and  suspend  it  in  the 
game  house,  and  to  mark  the  difference  in  condition  which  two  or 
three  days  will  make.     The  footstalks  will  become  flaccid,  and  the 
berries  will  lose  their  plumpness  and  freshness.     But  if  the  same 
bunch  is  hung  up  in  a  dry  room  that  is  not  much  influenced  by  the 
external  temperature,  the  evaporation  is  much  less,  and  if  the  room 
is  darkened  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.      Where,  therefore, 
does  the  supply  come  from  to  make  good  the  loss  caused  by  evapora- 
tion, if  not  from  the  Vine  ?     As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  growth  recommences.     Vines,  unlike  many  deciduous 
trees,  do  not  extend  their  roots  in  winter.     I  have  been  examining 
and  testing  this  subject  for  years,  and  this  has  been  the  case  invari. 
ably,  both  with  bottom  heat  and  without  it.     Until  the  buds  break 
and   commence   unfolding  their  leaves,  there  is  no  root  entension. 
Therefore,  if  a  heavy  crop  of  Grapes  hang  long  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  root  action  ceases,  the  loss  liy  means  of  evaporation  must 
be  supplied  from  the  stored-up  sap.     This,  at  least,  is   my  view  of 
the  case  ;  and  the  couclusion   I    draw,  and   that  which   I  think   is 
generally  acted  on  by  practical  men,  is  this  :  When  from  necessity 
the  Grapes  have  to  hang  on  the  Vines  a  long  time  after  they  are 
ripe,  they  must  be  cropped  well  within  their  strength  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  less  crop  must  be  taken  than  if   it  could  be  cleared  off 
within  a  reasonable  time.     The  fact  that  "  J.   S.  W.'s"  Vines  have 
borne  good  crops  for  twelve  or    more  years,  and  that  they  have 
retained    their    vigour   unimpaired,    does    not    prove    that    Grapes 
hanging  on    Vines  long  after  they  are   ripe  do  not  exhaust  them. 
Cropping    Vines,    or    indeed    any   other    fruit  tree,    is    entirely    a 
question  of  degi'ee.     What  one  calls  a  heavy  crop,  another  thinks 
only  a    moderate    one ;    but    what  all    should  aim    at    is   to    crop 
according  to  strength.      We   may  plant  a  house  of   j'oung   Vines, 
and  treat  all  alike  as  to  soil,  &c.,  but  some  will  probably  have  much 
more  strength  and  vigour  than  others.     I   believe,  in  cases  where 
there  is  any  marked  difference  in  the  strength  of  Vines  in  a  house, 
it  is  good  policy  to  allow  the  strongest  to  extend  itself  laterally, 
and  so  gradually  remove  the  others.      I   can  only  say,  in  several 
instances  where  I  have  seen  this  acted  upon  the  result  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.     After  a  wet  cloudy  season  like  last  summer, 
Vines   that    were    started    late    might    not    perfectly   finish    their 
fruit.      Although  fairly  coloured,   they  might  still  be  deficient  in 
saccharine  matter,  and  therefore  would  not  keep  well,   either  on 
the  Vines  or  in  bottles.     A  good  many  years  ago,  when  the  Black 
Hamburgh  in  many  gardens  (so  far,  at  least,  as  black  Grapes  were 
concerned)  furnished  both  the  early  and  late  supplies,  it  was  the 
custom  in  some  places  to  retard  its  breaking  as  long  as  possible, 
if  the  object  was  late   Grapes,  in  order  to  prolong  its  rest ;  but 
thick-skinned  kinds,  like  the  Alicant,  Barbarossa,  and  Lady  Downes, 
require  all  the  time  there   is  in   an   average  English  summer   to 
mature  their  fruit  before  the  short  dark  days  set  in.     I  believe  the 
sooner  all  late  Vines  are  pruned  after  January  the  better  it  is  for 
them ;  and  the  longer  their  period  of  rest  the  stronger  will  they 
break,  and  its  influence  will  be  felt  in  swelling  off  and  finishing 
their  fruit.— E.  HoiiD.w. 


Col.  Cheney  Strawberry.— A  corresponaent  of  the  Enral  Rome  says  if  he 
were  to  have  but  one  variety,  this  would  bo  his  choice.  He  finds  it  as  hardy 
and  productive  as  the  Wilson,  while  it  is  much  superior  to  that  v.iriety  in  size 
and  flavour,  an  opinion  in  which  the  editor  of  the  Amcric<ni  Agriadturid  agrees. 


VEGETATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
The  soil  of  these  islands  i.s  wonderfully  fertile,  and  the  produce 
cnormo\is,  especially  that  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  cotton, 
hemp,  indif(0,  and   tobacco.     They  furnish  a  wood  used  for 
dyeing   purposes,   which    is   largely   exported.      It    is    called 
Sappan    wood,  and   is   the  produce    of   Caisalpinia   Sappan, 
0.  pulcherrima,  and  various  other  species ;  from  the  island  of 
Koilo  a  substance  resembling  gutta  percha  has  been  obtained 
from  a  tree    which   the   natives   call   "  Nato."     Most  of   the 
sugar  and  coffee  from  the  Philippine  Islands  comes  to  England, 
whilst    their    hemp    finds    its    way   into    the    hands  of    the 
Americans,  and  the  majority  of  their  tobacco  exports  go  to 
Spain.     Manilla  hemp,  called  by  the  natives  "  Abaca,"  is  the 
produce  of   Musa   textilis;    it   is    both   fine   and  strong;  the 
natives  manufacture  many  things  from  it,  such  as  table-mats 
and  ornamental  fancy  baskets.     The  island  of  Luzon  abounds 
with  choice  plants,  but  its  laws  strictly  prohibit  foreigners  from 
going  into  the  interior,  and  thus  we  are  left  in  almost  total 
ignorance  of  its  flora.     The  interior  of  the  country  is  inter- 
sected by  ranges  of  hills,  forests,  rivers,  and  lakes.     Around 
the   lakes,   as   seen   in    our  illustration,   tropical   vegetation, 
consisting  of  Tree  Ferns,  Bamboos,  and  large  species  of  Ficus, 
luxuriates.     In  such  spots  may  be  found  Tree  Ferns  and  Filmy 
Ferns,  choice  Orchids   and   magnificent  Aroids.     The   Fern 
flora  is   indeed  most  extensive,   and   such  Orchids   as  have 
hitherto  been  obtained  from  the  Philippines  go  to  prove  that 
glorious  new  species  are  in  waiting  for  any  adventurous  col- 
lector who  can    penetrate   to   the    interior  of   the   different 
islands,  and  who  can  happily  return  safely  with  his  treasures. 
Amongst  Orchids  known  to  exist  there,  a  few  of  the  most  noted 
are — Vanda  Batemani,   Saccolabium  violaceum,   Dendrobium 
onosmum,  D.  superbum  giganteum,  D.  taurinum,  D.  tortile, 
Aerides  quinquevulnerum,  CyjDripedium  tovigatum,  Dendro- 
chilum   filiforme   and  glumaceum,   besides   various   beautiful 
species  of  Cirrhopetalum,  Cleisostoma,   and  Phalasnopsis,  of 
which  we  have  already  received  from  these  islands  P.  Schil- 
leriana,  rosea,  amabilis,  Luddemauiana,  grandiflora,  intermedia-, 
and  Portei.     What  a  galaxy  of  beauty  do  such  names  suggest ! 
Turning  from  Orchids  to  Ferns,  there  are  immense  numbers 
of  real   gems.     Gumming  brought  home  dried  specimens,  the 
living  representatives  of  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  our 
Ferneries.     Of  these,  a  few  of  the  most  desirable  were  one 
Photinopteris  Horsfieldii,  a  singular  and  beautiful  plant,  with 
Laurel-like  leaves  of  the  most  brilliant,  shining  green ;  many 
fine  species  of  Tricliomanes  and  Hjinenophyllum,  Aglaomorpha 
Meyeriana,    Dryostachyum   splendens,   Lecanopteris   carnosa, 
Tasnitis  bleohnoides,  Dipteris  Horsfieldii,  Gleichenia  excelsa, 
bifurcata,  and  others,  Neottopteris  musaefolia,  Kaulf  ussia  a^scu- 
lifolia,  and  many  other  genera.  Of  Philippine  Island  Tree  Ferns 
we  have  one  species  in  cultivation — viz.,  Alsophila  glauca ;  there 
are,  however,  some  seven  or  eight  other  kinds  known  to  exist 
which  have  not  reached  us,  some  of  them  finer  than  anything 
of  the  kind  we  yet  have ;  in  fact,  nearly  three  hundred  distinct 
species  of  Perns  have  been   discovered  in  these  islands,  the 
majority  of  which  are  peculiar  to  them  ;  while,  to  show  how 
rich  in  Ferns  the   Island  of  Luzon  must  be,  I  may  add  that 
upwards  of  two  hundred  out  of  the  number  of  kinds  discovered 
belong  to  that  place.     Of  the  general  flora,  however,  we  know 
little.  Of  forest  trees,  various  species  of  the  following  genera  are 
known  to  inhabit  these  islands — viz.,  Diospyros,Dipterocarpus, 
Ficus,  Cedrela,  and  Artocarpus.     The  Talipot  Palm  (Corypha), 
also  abounds,  as  do  also  Caryota  Cumingii,  and  many  species 
of  Calamus,  which  grow  in  some  instances  upwards  of  100  feet 
in  length  ;  of  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  mollis,  usitatus, 
maximus,   and   gracilis.      Of   shrubs   and  underwood  may  be 
named  Ixoras,   Curcumas,   Alocasias,  and  numerous  Aroids, 
Crinums,  Pitcher  plants,  and  Bromeliads.     Of  this  latter  order 
Bromelia  Pinguin  produces  a  splendid  fibre  called  Pina  muslin, 
very  soft  and  delicate  in  texture.     From  this,  too,  are  made  the 
cigar-cases   which    are  so  much  prized  in  this  country.     In 
the   West   Indies,   the   cooling   juice   of   the  fruit   is   highly 
prized  in  cases  of  fever,  &c.     Many  of  the  Bromeliads  supply 
valuable  fibre  for  textile  purposes,  and  which  might  also  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.     Several  species  are 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers.   Pandanuses  or  Screw- 
Pines  also  abound  in  these  islands,  P.  ornatus,  P.  Blancoi,  and 
P.  Porteanus  having  already  been  introduced.  G. 
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THE     ARBORETUM. 


THE  FIRST  EOBINIA  PSEUD-ACACIA  INTRODUCED 

INTO  EUROPE. 
To  a  gardener  visiting  Paris,  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  tree  which  has  stood  for 
the  last  237  years  in  the  gardens  of  the  Museum.  The  seed  from 
which  it  sprang  was  received  amongst  others  from  North  America  in 
the  year  1601,  by  Jean  Robin,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Jardin  des 
riante.?,  and,  thirty-five  years  later,  the  subject  of  our  notice  was 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  the  Museum  by  A''espasien  Robin,  so  that  it 
is  now  probably  272  years  old.  The  top  of  the  tree,  having  gradually 
decayed,  was  cut  off  many  years  since,  and  the  stump  of  a  trunk 
which  remains  is  about  9  feet  high,  and  3  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  It  bears  at  its  summit  the  stumps  of  three  of  the  principal 
branches,  to  which  the  two  living  branches  are  secured  and  sup- 
ported by  bands  of  iron.  The  stump  of  the  trunk  is  very  much 
decayed  and  abounds  in  splits  and  crevices,  which,  with  a  view  to  its 
preservation,  have  been  carefully  filled  up  with  plaster.  The  branches 
which  still  continue  alive,  however,  exhibit  a  considerable  amount 
of  vigour,  which  promises  a  prolongation  of  existence  for  many  years 
to  come.  Near  the  top  of  the  stump  may  be  seen  a  label  bearing 
the  following  inscription : — 

RoBiN'iA  Pseudo-acacia,  L. 

Acacia  Virijiniensis  spinosa,  Roy. 

Amerique  septentrionale 

Introduit  en  Prance  par  Jean  Robin 

en  1601, 

Plante  par  Vespasien  Robin, 

en  1636. 

This  venerable  tree  is  considered  to  be  the  parent  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Robinia  which  are  now  so  extensively  spread  over  the 
continent. 


Metrosideros  florida  as  a  Hardy  Shrub.— On  a  nice  sunny 
border  I  planted  out  an  old  jjlaut  of  this,  which  had  grown  too  large 
for  the  conservatory.  Not  liking  to  cut  it  in,  I  thought  I  would  try 
its  hardiness  out-of-doors.  That  was  in  the  spring  of  1869.  As 
summer  di'ew  on,  it  commenced  growing  rapidly,  and  was  soon 
covered  with  its  singular  bottle-brush-like  flowers,  which  were  much 
finer  and  were  produced  with  greater  freedom  than  I  had  ever  seen 
them  whilst  the  plant  was  gi-owing  under  glass.  Winter  came,  but 
it  was  prepared  for  hard  weather,  for  I  found  that  it  had  well 
matured  its  growth,  and  it  withstood  the  winter  without  the  least  pro- 
tection. It  has  continued  making  a  good  growth  every  summer,  and 
has  also  continued  blooming  very  freely,  and  that  on  a  very  elevated 
spot  in  Derbyshire.  I  may  add  that  there  was  no  preparation  made 
as  to  soil ;  it  was  merely  planted  in  the  ordinary  soil,  which  was 
very  shallow,  upon  rough  grit  stone  rook.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  make  a  very  beautiful  addition  to  our  shrubberies,  for 
when  in  bloom  it  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  Not  very 
many  years  ago  we  used  to  see  the  Escallonia  rubra  in  our  green- 
houses. Now  it  covers  many  an  outside  wall,  and  many  other  plants 
might  be  named  which,  could  our  good  old  departed  friends  of  the 
craft  see,  would  cause  them  much  astonishment. — C.  Coombs,  Tabley, 
Knutsford. 

The  Douglas  Oak. — Can  you  kindly  give  me  any  information 
respecting  this  Oak  ?  I  see  it  named  in  catalogues  ;  but  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  it. — Queecus.  [Mr. 
Meehau  states,  in  "  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,"  that  "  he  had  journeyed  last  summer  several  hun. 
dred  miles  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  and  had  noted 
remarkable  variations  in  the  only  species  of  Oak  in  that  region — 
Quercus  Douglasii  or  Q.  Neo-mexicana  of  some  authors.  The  first 
plants  he  found  of  this  occupied  large  clumps  in  flat  open  spaces, 
and  grew  only  about  3  feet  high.  He  felt  sure  he  had  several  species, 
and  collected  specimens  accordingly.  One  form  had  the  leaves  so 
much  like  the  Q.  Cerris  of  Europe,  that  branches  of  the  two  mixed 
together  could  scarcely  be  separated  ;  others  closely  resembled  the 
European  Q.  robur  ;  and  again  some  came  near  Q.  alba.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  after  many  successive  days  of  acqnaintance  with  it, 
during  which  it  had  ranged  from  a  low  bush  to  a  small  tree,  from 
leaves  deeply  lobed  to  leaves  almost  entire,  from  leaves  of  a  deep, 
shining  green  to  leaves  of  a  glaucous  gray,  trees  with  fruit  pretty 
well  matured,  to  others  only  just  commencing  to  set  their  fruit — 
from  long  to  short  pedunculated,  elongated  to  sub-rounded  fruit,  and 
so  on  through  other  changes,  that  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  but  one  species  to  deal  with,  viz.,  Q.  Douglasii.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  set  down  as  a  very  variable  species.] 


The  Movement  of  the  Sap.— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  J. 
Brennan  (see  p.  278),  has  mistaken  my  opinion  when  ho  writeu — "The 
correspondence  which  you  have  hitherto  published  on  this  subject 
tends  to  show  that  sap  does  not  descend."  I  said  that  it  descended 
and  was  absorbed,  bnt  did  not  re-ascend  or  circulate  as  docs  animal 
blood.  Sap  is  nutriment  undigested,  cambium  is  the  fat  secretion 
of  the  plant.  The  Gerauium  cutting  must  contain  succulent 
alburnum,  or  sap-wood  and  cambium  ;  it  must  not  be  dry,  dead 
duramen  ;  it  requires  the  artificial  spring  or  summer  heat,  which 
causes  chemical  action,  dissolving  the  starch  and  stored-np  nutriment, 
so  that  the  vital  action  of  growth  by  cell-division  may  commence, 
just  as  the  camel  subsists  on  its  own  fat.  The  laws  of  osmosis 
would  prevent  the  re-ascent  of  the  dense,  concentrated,  de-oxidised, 
sap.  The  un-elaborated  sap  ascends  through  the  alburnum,  is 
elaborated,  and  descends  through  the  cambium,  the  increase  of  which 
it  causes.  From  the  cambium  originate  both  bark  and  wood. — 
Lector. 

Cryptomeria  pungens  rubiginosa. — The  form  of  Cryptomeria 
which  has  been  named  C.  pungens  is  considered  to  be  a  variety  of 
C.  japonica  with  larger,  more  distinct,  and  more  pointed  leaves,  from 
which  last-named  characteristic  it  derives  its  specific  name.  The 
variety  C.  p.  rubiginosa  first  made  its  appearance  among  some 
seedlings  of  C.  pungens,  from  which  it  differs  by  a  single  remarkable 
peculiarity,  namely,  that  in  the  month  of  August  all  the  leaves  and 
branches  assume  a  coppery  or  tawny-red  colour,  which  they  retain 
until  the  following  March  or  April,  when  they  revert  to  their 
original  green ;  so  that  for  at  least  seven  months  the  tree  presents 
the  aspect  of  some  of  the  New  Zealand  Conifers,  such  as  Dacrydium 
and  Podocarpus,  and  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  with  other 
Conifers  whose  leaves  continue  evergreen.  C.  p.  rubiginosa  does 
well  in  any  soil  that  Conifers  will  grow  in,  and  is  easily  multiplied 
frora  cuttings,  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  from  strong  shoots 
or  branches,  if  strong  and  vigorous  trees  are  desired. 

Planting  Poplars.— I  was  engaged  this  spring  in  thinning  a 
plantation  in  Dumfriesshire,  about  500  feet  above  sea  level,  planted 
forty  years  ago.  The  wood  was  well  grown  and  very  marketable, 
the  Spruce  averaging  about  8  feet  cubic,  and  the  Larch  about  9  feet. 
For  the  former  I  got  9d.  per  foot,  and  for  the  latter  Is.  3d.,  delivered 
at  the  nearest  railway  station.  In  one  of  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  plantation,  whei-e  the  Fir  trees  were  considerably  under  these 
averages,  a  row  of  white  Poplars  had  been  planted  along  a  drain 
conveying  the  water  from  a  neighbouring  field.  I  cut  four  of  these, 
rather  under  the  average,  and  they  measured  36  feet  cubic  each.  I 
sold  them  at  Is.  4d.  per  foot,  or  rather  more,  as  I  got  £10  for  the 
four  from  the  same  man  to  whom  the  other  wood  was  sold.  I  have 
for  some  years  been  sensible  of  the  profit  of  planting  the  larger 
kinds  of  Poplars,  for  the  wood  of  which  there  is  now  so  much 
demand  for  railway  breaks,  &o.,  and  find  the  Abele  Poplar  grow 
rapidly  in  sheltered  situations,  but  the  black  Italian  does  better 
where  the  situation  is  more  exposed.  A  damp  clay  or  near  the  side 
of  a  runnel  does  well  for  them  ;  and  in  all  cases  their  light  fibrous 
roots  require  the  soil  to  be  well  loosened  when  they  are  planted. — 
J.  H.  J.  8.,  in  The  Field. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.— Take  it  all  in  all,  this  is  the  finest 
shrub  we  have.  TuE  Garden  says  it  grows  from  20  to  over  30  inches  high. 
Ours  last  year  was  about  5  feet  high,  and  it  is  a  young  plant  yet. — American 
Agi'icitl/nrisf. 

Pinus  Sinclairii. — I  am  invited  to  see  a  fruiting  specimen  of  this  Pine.  What 
is  it?  Where  docs  it  come  froni  ?  AVhen  was  it  introduced?  and  how  may  I 
know  it  to  be  what  it  professes  to  bo  ?  I  fail  to  find  it  referred  to  in  any  books 
or  lists  of  conifers. — W.  T.  P.  [The  Piuus  Sinclau-ii  of  Sir  William  Hooker  is 
the  same  as  P.  Bentbamiana,  and  was  introduced  by  Hai'twig  from  California 
in  1S43.] 

Prunus  triloba.— This,  either  against  walls  or  in  the  open  ground,  is  one  of 
our  loveliest  shrubs,  the  delicate  pink  of  its  double,  large,  and  densely-produced 
blossoms  being  quite  distinct  from  .anything  else.  By  growing  a  few  plants  of 
it  against  a  sunny  wjtU,  and  some  in  the  open  ground,  an  agreeable  succession 
of  ijloom  is  obtained.  Being  of  good  free  habit  it  is  well  suited  for  isolating 
or  grouping  with  other  good  shrubs  on  the  Grass. ^R. 

Durability  of  Chestnut  Timber.— The  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey,  long 
supposed  to  be  of  Oak.  when  examined  some  time  af^o  as  to  its  soundness,  and 
found  to  l)e  perlect,  was  at  the  same  time  discovered  to  be  of  Chestnut.  It  has 
stood  for  eight  centuries  already,  which  would  go  to  show  that  Chestnut 
timber  would  at  least  serve  any  such  purpose  now  very  excellently.  Another 
very  valuable  quality  it  possesses  is,  that  its  growth  is  many  times  more  rapid 
than  that  of  Oak. 

Old  Oak  Trees.— In  The  Garden  (see  p.  263),  is  a  short  account  of  the 
remark.able  Oak  felled  in  1810,  near  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  It  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  in  Time's  Telescope  for  1816,  it  is 
stated  that  the  quantity  of  its  bark  amounted  to  65  cwt.,  and  that  it  contained 
4S  load  and  26  feet  of  timber.  The  men  engaged  in  squaring  it  for  ship  timber 
were  at  work  three  weeks  and  four  days,  and  one  pair  of  sawyers  were 
employed  for  above  five  months  upon  it.  The  whole  produce  of  the  tree,  when 
brought  to  market,  was  valued  at  rather  less  than  £600,  and  the  labour  involved 
in  converting  it  into  timber  exceeded  £82. — R.  G.  Baker,  Ic^  Coffift/e,  Fulham, 
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BUTTON-HOLE  FLOWERS. 
Feens  -used  for  button-hole,  or  indeed  for  any  kind  of  bouquets, 
should  be  cut  oS  plants  that  have  been  grown  iu  a  cool  house, 
or  that  have  at  all  events  been  well  hardened  off,  or  otherwise, 
though  they  may  look  fresh  and  nice  when  cut,  they  shrivel 
up  in  a  few  hours,  when  of  course  their  beauty  is  gone.  In 
the  case  of  Maiden-hair  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  off  the  very 
young  points,  as,  with  the  exception  of  these,  the  other  parts  of 
the  frond  keep  well.  Another  point  that  should  be  remem- 
bered is  always  to  keep  the  stems  of  the  button-holes  as  thin 
as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  easily  pass  through  the 
coat,  and  nicely  fit  the  little  glass  water-tubes  which  are  now 
so  much  worn,  and  which  keep  both  Ferns  and  flowers  fresh 
so  much  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  bo.  After  the 
bouquets  are  made,  many  place  their  stems  in  water,  to  keep 


A  Coat  Flower  (Dendrobium  and  Maiden-hair). 

them  fresh ;  this  I  do  not  think  a  good  plan,  as,  though  the 
stems  may  be  in  the  water,  the  Ferns  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
and,  thus  circumstanced,  they  will  not  keep  nearly  so  long 
fresh  as  if  they  were  shut  up  in  some  air-tight  box  or  drawer. 
Dealers  in  bouquets  have  numbers  of  drawers  lined  with  zinc 
in  which  they  keep  their  flowers,  mounted  or  otherwise,  but 
though  those  who  have  shops  must  have  such  appliances  as 
these,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  amateurs  will  be  furnished 
■with  them.  If  I  want  to  keep  a  button-hole  flower  from 
one  day  to  another  I  place  it  in  a  common  little  box  made 
either  of  wood  or  cardboard,  over  the  bottom  of  which  is  laid 
some  wet  Moss  of  the  kind  one  gets  iu  bundles  at  the  flower 
shops  or  finds  in  woods  or  on  banks.  I  place  the  back 
of  the  bouquet  next  the  Moss  and  cover  the  stem  over  with 
some  more  wet  Moss.  I  then  sprinkle  the  flowers  and  Fei'us 
well  with  water  and  shut  down  the  lid,  which  is  as  air-tight  as 
possible,  and,  treated  thus,  flowers  and  Ferns  will  keep  fresh 
for  days.  If  I  want  to  send  a  bouquet  by  post,  I  put  Moss 
enough  in  the  box  to  raise  the  bouquet  when  laid  in  it  nearly 
level  with  the  lid  when  shut  down,  and  across  the  face  of  the 
flowers  I  lay  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  which  keeps  them  from 
rubbing  against  the  lid.  The  illustration  given  above 
represents  a  flower  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  backed  with  a 
spray  of  Maiden-hair  Fern.  A.  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


A 


ponogeton  distachyo 
Ije  seen  flowerincr  free 


yon. — This  STOWS  freely  indoors  in  a  hcU-pInss.  It  may 
nowlje  seen  flowerincr  freely  in  the  Mesembryanthemum  house  at  Ken",  which 
it  fills  with  its  fragrance.  This  plant  is  f^rowing  in  a  bell-glass  aljout  15  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  been  blooming  for  the  past  three  mouths. 

Everlastings. — Nearly  seven  years  ago  I  tried  to  group  some  of  these 
gracefully  uoier  a  glass-case,  c  veiing  a  liltlc  silver  epergne.  I  only  used  two 
kinds,  t  e  little  Yellow  Everlasting  which  is  used  fcr  the  immortelles,  and 
which  thrives  in  the  sandy  loam  of  my  garden,  and  that  elegant  Grass.  Broraus 
brizaeformis,  which  I  hope  I  may  venture  to  call  an  "  everlasting."  Both  these 
things  look  as  fresh  and  pretty  now  as  they  did  when  I  placed  them  under  the 
glass.  A  few  of  the  Grass  flowers  have  fallen,  no  doubt  from  the  glass  being 
frequently  disturbed.— M.  F. 


WILD    GARDENS. 

{Prom  "  Belgravia,*') 
Extremes  meet  even  in  gardening,  the  oldest  of  the  arts.  At  the 
time  when  its  practice  has  become  most  formal  and  artificial, 
delighting  in  geometrical  arrangement  of  beds  and  harmonious  selec- 
tion of  colours,  a  revolt  is  making  head  very  successfully  against 
these  refinements,  and  a  reaction  has  set  in  towards  a  more  simple 
and  natural  method.  Lord  Bacon  would  have  sympathised  greatly 
with  this  movement.  He  speaks  of  a  kindred  folly  in  gardening, 
**  the  making  of  knots  or  figures  with  divers  coloured  earths,"  with 
contemptuous  indifference  ;  "  they  be  but  toys  ;  you  may  see  as  good 
sights  many  times  in  tarts."  But  he  is  careful  to  include,  in  his  plat- 
form of  a  princely  garden,  "  the  Heath,  which  I  wish  to  be  framed  as 
much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wildness,"  and  then  he  prescribes  for 
it  thickets  of  Sweetbriar  and  Honeysuckle,  abundance  of  Violets  and 
Primroses,  little  mounds  set,  some  with  Wild  Thyme,  some  with  Pinis, 
some  with  Germander,  and  so  forth,  "  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly," 
till  it  is  easy  to  picture  the  philosophic  statesman,  like  the  Epicurean 
poet  of  Rome,  walking  amongst  his  floral  treasures  and  revelling  in 
their  copia  narium.  It  is  indeed  a  natural  consequence  of  the  present 
return  of  the  national  taste  to  nature  in  poetry,  painting,  and  amuse, 
ments,  that  the  same  feature  should  be  prominent  in  the  gardening 
of  the  epoch.  Men  are  tired  of  the  grand  Italian  style,  with  its 
terraces  and  statues,  its  temples  and  vases ;  as  well  as  of  the  Dutch 
practice  of  clipping  Yews  and  Holhes  into  monsters,  according  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  topiarian  art  which  was  in  vogue  in  England  with  the 
early  Georges.  Even  the  old  arrangement  of  a  garden  in  formal  walks, 
clipped  alleys,  and  a  smoothly  shorn  bowling-green,  which  found 
favour  with  our  ancestors,  has  been  discarded;  though  Scott  con. 
structed  a  bowling-green  at  Abbotsford,  and  the  modern  game  of 
croquet  bids  fair  to  render  a  level  lawn  a  regular  feature  in  every 
garden  for  years  to  come.  Nature,  however,  like  the  beauty  immor- 
talised by  Horace,  in  her  simple  native  charms,  is  always  most 
attractive  to  a  pure  taste.  The  influence  of  fashion  may  for  a  time 
repress  her  fascinations,  but  they  are  too  irresistible  to  suffer  more 
than  a  temporary  repulse.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  tendency 
of  all  a33thetical  studies  has  been  naturalistic,  and  men  have  been 
strongly  tempted  by  such  writers  as  Kingsley,  Tennyson,  and,  above 
all,  Ruskin,  to  seek  for  healthy  and  unsophisticated  inspiration  in  the 
beauties  of  woodland  and  sea  scenery.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
country  has  invaded  the  trim  precincts  of  the  pleasaunce,  and  that  a 
cherished  portion  of  many  a  garden  at  present  is  the  waste  and  shady 
corner  which  used  to  be  its  rubbish-heap  and  eyesore.  Mr.  Robinson, 
in  his  "  Wild  Garden,"  (John  Murray)  has  put  together  an  admirable 
compendium  of  information  of  all  that  concerns  the  subject.  With- 
out invading  his  province,  or  trespassing  on  the  charming  wilderness 
of  flowers  which  he  teaches  us  how  to  create,  we  purpose  to  throw 
out  a  few  practical  hints  for  those  who,  without  much  expense,  would 
utilise  any  waste  corner  of  a  garden,  and  provide  themselves  with  a 
jierennial  source  of  delight.  Indeed,  the  special  beauty  of  a  wild 
garden  in  our  eyes  is,  that  amusement  and  recreation  can  be  found 
in  it  at  all  seasons. 

There  are  a  few  principles  to  be  carefully  observed  in  laying-out  a 
wild  garden.  It  matters  not  how  large  or  how  hmited  be  its  area, 
whether  it  be  flat  or  elevated,  for  luckily  every  feature  of  it  can  be 
judiciously  made  use  of,  but  a  single  artificial  touch  is  fatal  to  its 
beauty.  Rockwork  that  has  evidently  been  constructed,  fragments 
of  old  masonry,  gargoyles,  pinnacles,  and  the  like,  must  be  wholly 
eschewed.  They  are  like  "  the  little  rift  within  the  lute"  that 
renders  all  its  melody  inharmonious.  Such  artificialities  provoke 
immediate  comparison  with  the  spar-grotto  and  rockwork-screens  of 
the  retired  tradesman's  suburban  villa,  or  with  the  groups  of  sea-weed 
and  shells  gummed  on  paper  and  suspended  round  the  walls  of  sea- 
side lodgings,  which  so  greatly  offend  the  eye  with  their  contrast  to 
nature  without.  Again,  the  walks  which  intersect  it  ought  not  to 
be  made  of  gravel,  nor  must  they  too  be  trimly  swept,  or  edged  with 
box  or  tiles.  The  earth  should  only  be  trodden  and  beaten  into  paths, 
and  the  leaves  which  will  accumulate  on  them  during  autumn  ought 
to  lie,  unless  they  become  unsightly  heaps.  Too  many  rustic  bridges 
again  or  summer-houses  will  somewhat  impair  the  wilderness. 
Nature,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  be  stimulated-,  not  improved. 
If  the  situation  admit,  nothing  is  so  charming  as  to  have  water 
introduced,  either  by  a  runlet  or  pond  ;  anything,  however,  in  the 
shape  of  a  squared  basin  or  formal  receptacle  is  to  he  studiously 
avoided.  What  is  being  constructed  is  not  a  show-garden  so  much 
as  a  haunt  dear  to  meditative  minds  and  lovers  of  natural  beauty ;  a 
Paradise  in  short,  as  the  old  Greeks  would  have  termed  it ;  a  grove 
which  Romans  might  have  deemed  sacred  to  Faunus,  Picus,  and  the 
Dryads.  Nor  must  its  owner  fancy  that  it  can  be  soon  finished  ;  one 
great  charm  of  the  wild  garden  is,  that  it  admits  of  every  new  shrub 
or  flower  found  in  the  fields  during  his  rambles  being  transferred  to 
its  precincts,  and  added  to  the  imprisoned  beauties.     Thus,  besides 
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being  a  delight  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  such  a  garden 
becomes  a  valuable  instructor  in  the  habits  of  flowers,  and  an 
appendage  to  his  regular  garden,  which  no  person  of  poetical  or 
artistic  tastes  ought  lightly  to  forego.  One  of  the  first  botanists  of 
the  day  po.s3esses  a  most  interesting  pleasauiico  of  this  kind.  Most 
artfully  and  yet  naturally  constructed,  it  contains  every  vegetable 
curiosity  which  its  owner  has  discovered  or  purchased  throughout  the 
country.  All  our  native  Perns,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  rarer 
varieties  and  abnormal  "  sports,"  which  diligent  cnltui-e  or  careful 
selection  has  procured,  may  be  seen  under  its  umbrageous  trees.  A 
perfect  nursery  of  wild  plants.  Nettles,  Briars,  Thistles,  &c.,  all  of 
them  most  beautifully  variegatiid,  and  only  obtained  by  j'ears  of 
searching,  also  flourishes  in  it.  Multitudes  of  rare  and  curious  plants 
have  been  skilfully  introduced  ;  the  green  Rose,  whose  petals  have 
disappeared  and  given  place  to  a  bunch  of  sepals  ;  the  Umbrella 
Plant,  the  Tree  Ivy,  all  sorts  of  cut-leaved  and  gaily-painted  trees 
and  shrubs,  till  the  collection  has  become  unique,  and  a  ramble 
through  it  is  a  treat  to  eye  and  mind  alike.  A  wild  garden,  when 
it  thus  reflects  iti  owner's  tastes,  is  the  most  charming  of  home 
recreations  ;  and  whenever  he  goes  away,  in  some  sort  it  goes  with 
him,  for  he  can  always  find  a  new  subject  to  add  to  his  domains.  A 
Stoneorop  thus  brought,  say  from  Ilfracombe,  or  a  tuft  of  mossy 
Campion  from  Helvellyn,  recalls  the  delight  of  the  summer  holiday 
for  many  years,  as  often  as  the  eye  falls  upon  it. 

Such  a  garden  as  we  have  described  is,  however,  too  full  of  spe. 
cialities  to  commend  itself  to  any  one  save  a  real  lover  of  plants,  on 
account  of  any  woaderful  contrivance,  adaptation,  or  abnormal 
structure,  which  they  may  e.thibit,  rather  than  for  their  bright  hues 
or  rich  fragrance.  The  generality  of  men  and  women  resort  to  a 
garden  as  to  a  lounge,  and  variety  in  colour  and  form  is,  perhaps,  all 
they  care  about,  as  these  requisites  rest  the  eye  and  insensibly  calm 
the  mind.  Let  us  try,  therefore,  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  a 
wild  garden  which  shall  possess  these  qualities  may  easily  be  coa- 
structed.  Around  most  countiy  houses  extends  a  belt  of  shrubbery, 
or  a  narrow  plantation.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  can  be  advan. 
tageously  used  for  the  purpose  by  cutting  down  a  few  trees  here  and 
there,  so  as  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  belt,  and  running  a 
sinuous  path  through  it,  which  may  be  broad  enough  for  two  persons 
to  walk  abreast,  or  (which  is  preferable)  just  suflicient  for  the  soli- 
tary rambler.  A  rustic  seat  or  two  must  be  erected  at  suitable  spots, 
if  possible  where  a  view  is  commanded,  or  where  the  underwood  opens 
out  a  glade  or  meadow.  Nothing  can  bo  better  adapted  for  seats 
than  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  have  been  cut  down,  sawn  into  a 
convenient  height,  as  all  artificial  features  must  be  especially  avoided. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  composite  lengths  of  rookwork  which  are 
piled  up  at  Kew,  and  covered  with  Alpine  and  other  plants,  will  at 
once  recognise  the  execrable  violation  of  taste  which  would  result 
were  similar  constructions  to  be  introduced  in  a  scene  consecrated  to 
wild  and  sylvan  beauty.  A  few  hillocks  should  then  be  thrown  np 
by  the  spade  in  a  direction  roughly  parallel  to  the  path,  and  of  dif- 
ferent heights,  so  as  to  vary  the  uniformity  of  the  ground,  and  secure 
positions  for  displaying  the  Ferns  and  wild  plants,  which  must  next 
be  tastefully  dotted  over  them,  while  the  level  ground  should  gradu- 
ally be  carpeted  with  Periwinkles  (green  and  variegated) ,  Primroses, 
Ground  Ivy,  &c.  Nothing  more  is  needed  to  secure  the  perfection  of 
a  wild  garden.  We  have  such  an  untended  realm  ourselves  (no 
gardener  is  ever  suffered  to  touch  it),  and  esteem  it  one  of  the 
greatest  solaces  of  country  life.  It  serves  a  meditative  mind  for  a 
library,  and  the  tired  spirit  for  the  pleasantest  of  retirements.  Un- 
doubtedly such  a  pleasaunce,  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  should 
belong  to  a  person  fond  of  studying  vegetable  growth  and  physiology. 
As  Plato  wrote  over  the  door  of  his  study,  "  Let  no  one  ignorant  of 
geometry  enter  here,"  over  the  portals  of  the  wild  garden  might  aptly 
be  inscribed,  "  Let  no  one  enter  except  he  know  a  little  botany." 

Another  wild  garden  rises  before  the  mind's  eye  in  treating  of 
this  subject,  which  was  arranged  on  a  very  different  and  more  expen- 
sive plan  than  the  last-mentioned  one,  but  which  was  superior  to  it 
in  some  respects,  notably  so  in  the  protection  which  it  afforded  to 
Ferns  and  tender  plants.  It  belonged  to  a  clergyman,  who  owned  a 
lai-ge  level  flower  garden.  Being  fond  of  work,  in  conjunction  with 
his  man,  he  excavated  the  whole  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lawn,  to  the 
depth  of  12  or  15  feet,  in  an  irregular  curve,  throwing  the  earth 
into  banks  on  the  edges  of  the  cutting,  and  in  some  places,  inside  the 
hollow  thus  made,  in  the  form  of  rough  heaps.  The  width  of  this  ex. 
cavation,  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  was  perhaps 
from  25  to  30  feet,  varying  every  here  and  there,  to  prevent  mono- 
tony. Enstic  bridges  were  thrown  over  this,  and  covered  with  Ivy 
and  Honeysuckles.  Trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  on  the  mounds  ; 
Ferns,  Stouecrops,  Orpine,  and  Alpine  plants  were  copiously  intro. 
duced,  and  a  small  runlet  diverted  from  its  course  was  induced  to 
tumble  down  one  side  of  it,  in  a  mimic  cascade,  fringed  with 
water-loving  plants.     It  was  the  parson's  delight  to  lead  a  visitor 


through  this,  and  at  the  end  to  cause  him  to  turn  a  comer  and  con. 
front  what  seemed  a  lake  at  the  termination  of  the  pleasaunce,  but 
which  was  in  reality  an  ingenious  utilisation  of  the  village  hoiso- 
poud  !  The  whole  idea  was  unusually  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed,  to  form  a  home  for  our  native  wild  plants,  while 
it  formed  a  distinct  and  delightful  feature  of  the  vicarage  garden. 

No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  wild  jilants  to  grow 
and  prosper  in  some  such  wilderness  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
delineate.  Save  in  very  dry  seasons,  they  need  not  even  be  watered  ; 
the  trees  overhead  warding  off  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
securing  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  by  the  passing  vapours 
which  they  distil,  and  drop  from  their  leaves  on  them.  Where  Ferns 
are  meant  to  grow  luxuriantly,  however,  it  is  as  well  every  now  and 
then  to  give  them  a  copious  watering  at  nightfall.  Every  autumn 
tbe  Primroses,  Violets,  &c.,  may  be  divided,  and  the  offshoots  planted 
at  some  distance  from  the  parent-stock.  It  is  advisable  also  to  suffer 
the  dead  leaves  to  lie  where  they  fall,  as  they  shelter  the  tenderer 
species  during  winter,  and  enrich  the  ground  afterwards  by  their 
decay.  Raking  them  up  involves  too  often  tearing  up  well-rooted 
specimens.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  suSiciently  impressed  upon  the 
lovers  of  wild  gardens  that  gardeners  should  never  be  allowed  to 
enter  them.  They  are  certain  to  think  their  masters  lunatics  for 
preserving  and  propagating  weeds,  and  neglecting  the  ribbon  beds 
and  geometrical  arrangement  of  bedding-plants  which  lie  so  close  to 
their  hearts,  but  that  does  not  much  signify  if  they  can  only  be  kept 
out  of  the  wilderness.  In  some  portion  or  aspect  of  the  wild-flower 
garden  all  the  native  plants  which  please  its  owner  will  prosper  ;  it 
will  be  for  him  to  learn  how  to  adjust  the  space  at  his  command  to 
the  conditions  each  family  of  them  requires.  And  this  renders  work 
in  the  wild  garden  the  best  possible  lesson  in  practical  botany. 

A  few  words  must  be  added,  in  conclusion,  on  the  choice  of  wild 
plants  for  the  garden.  Bracken  and  Ferns  will,  of  course,  be  largely 
introduced,  with  Ivy  and  Honeysuckle  overhead.  Foxgloves  of 
different  colours  (the  bees  will  effectually  mix  the  seed  annually)  are 
especially  effective  on  the  outskirts.  It  will  be  found  that  they  will 
not  prosper  well  in  too  shady  spots.  Periwinkles,  Ground  Ivy,  the 
Veronicas,  Violet.s,  &c.,  will  furnish  the  necessary  tints  of  blue; 
while  the  Pink,  Campion,  Lychnis,  Soapwort,  &c.,  will  secure  shades 
of  red.  Snowdrops  (single)  and  Daffodils  (also  single)  will  flourish 
well  on  elevations  in  sunny,  open  spaces.  ■  Primroses,  however,  are 
unrivalled  for  beauty  iu  spring.  Plant  as  many  of  the  native  straw- 
coloured  flower  as  can  be  conveniently  procured,  and  intermix  here 
and  there  a  few  plants  of  darker  shades — pink  and  purple  ;  in  a 
few  years  they  will  increase  surprisingly,  and,  owing  to  the  bees 
mixing  their  pollen,  will  flower  of  every  shade  between  pure  white 
and  the  deepest  crimson.  The  wild  garden  is  never  more  attractive 
than  in  March  and  April ;  when  these  are  blossoming.  Wallflowers 
may  be  sparingly  dotted  about ;  Atabis  and  Iberis,  Alyssum  and 
Aubrietia,  will  variegate  the  more  open  spaces ;  Honesty,  with  its 
mauve  flowers  and  curious  bladder-like  seed  vessels,  is  indispensable; 
the  Sunroses  and  Chickweeds,  but  especially  the  Mouse-ear,  to 
furnish  "  Forget-me-Nots  for  happy  lovers,"  must  by  no  means  be 
forgotten.  Thus  will  its  possessor  rejoice  in  a  garden  which  offers 
delight  to  sight  and  smell  every  month  in  the  year,  which  takes  care 
of  itself,  nay,  which,  without  any  expense,  annually  grows  more 
beautiful.— J/.  G.  Wnfkins. 


SPRING. 

See  !  the  cautious  Oak  at  last, 
Owning  angry  Winter  past. 
Spreads  his  sniihng  leaves — in  haste 
Lest  the  roving  woodsman  dread. 
Haply  holding  him  for  dea.d. 
Plying  hoi'rid  wound  on  wound. 
With  gleaming  axe  should  bear  him  groaning  to  the  ground. 
Then,  with  emulous  blossoms  gay, 
Snowy  Chestnut — snowy  May 
Laugh  by  every  woodland  way. 
Then  the  blushing  Lilac  kisses 
His  Laburnum's  golden  tresses. 
And,  while  sheep-bells  mingle  sweet 
With  the  new-born  lambkin's  bleat, 
Loud  the  pairing  thrushes  sing, 
"Winter-time  has  turned  to  Spring." 

Now  to  Man  that  happy  Voice 

Cries  in  turn  "  Rejoice  !  Rejoice  ! 

Come,  O  come  !  for  now  at  last 

Lo  the  Tyrant-King  has  passed. 
Fear  no  more  his  snows  and  frost, 

Reck  not  of  his  tempests  rude, 
Winter  o'er  the  seas  has  crossed, 

And  his  storms  are  all  subdued." 

A.  P.  Graven,  in  Fraser. 
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GAEDEN  ARCHITECTUKE. 

BY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task  in  ornamental  gardening  than 
the  blending  of  architectural  forms  effectively  and  har- 
moniously with  general  garden  scenery.  If  the  principal 
object  be  of  considerable  dimensions,  it  necessarily  requires 
supporting  with  such  subsidiary  features  as  will  cause 
it  to  blend  pleasingly  with  the  naturally  irregular  forms 
surrounding  it,  whether  of  trees,  turf,  or  walks.  As  an 
unfavourable  example  of  a  combination  of  the  rigid  lines  of 
architecture  with  shrub- 
beries, curved  walks,  and 
sloping  turf,  the  huge 
mass  of  lumpy  balus- 
trades, basins,  and  foun- 
tains at  the  head  of  the 
Serpentine,  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  may  be 
cited.  Its  features  are  so 
crowded,  so  heavy  in 
character,  and  present  so 
many  formal  repetitions, 
that  the  eii'ect  is  that  of 
au  incongruous  and  dis- 
agreeable patch  in  the 
midst  of  fine  surround- 
ings. It  terminates  ab- 
ruptly on  every  side,  and 
though  not  without  merit 
in  some  of  its  individual 
features,  is,  as  a  whole,  a 
blot  upon  the  scene  which 
it  was  intended  to  em- 
bellish. Very  diilerent 
is  the  result  secured  by 
a  design  of  somewhat 
analogous  character  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, at  Paris,  of 
which  the  annexed  en- 
graving is  a  careful  repre- 
sentation. The  design 
and  execution  of  this 
artistic  piece  of  garden 
architecture  belongs  to 
the  period  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  the  lines  of  the  archi- 
tectural composition  have 
the  variety  combined 
with  nobleness  which  dis- 
tinguishes many  of  the 
works  of  that  date.  They 
are,  moreover,  almost  in- 
variably enriched  with 
figures  in  such  a  manrn^- 
as  to  form  a  t^ov-essary 
part  of  *!■«  device,  and 
also  with  an  infinite 
number  of  those  rich  and 
appropriate  details, 
which,  in  works  of  a 
more  recent  date,  were 
generally  pared  away,  in 
affectation  of  "  Grecian" 
simplicity.     In  the  woi-k 

in  question,  such  details  as  those  referred  to  form  an 
important  feature  of  the  composition.  As  being  a  struc- 
ture devoted  to  the  display  of  water  in  an  ornamental 
manner,  river  deities  are  introduced  on  each  side  of  the 
pediment  pouring  forth  a  sculptured  representation  of 
water,  which  is  supposed  to  form  itself  into  stalactites  as  it 
falls,  aud  so  becomes  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  edifice. 
The  same  feature,  water  hardened  to  stalactitic  forms,  is  made 
the  chief  decoration  of  the  columns  and  of  the  panels  between 
and  beneath  them.  Well  executed  statuary  further  embellishes 
this  handsome  design  for  an  architectural  fountain ;  and  its 


Fountain  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 


appropriate  character  is  further  enhanced  by  the  five  deep 
ledges,  of  semicircular  form,  over  which  water  continuously 
falls,  in  thin,  glassy  sheets,  into  a  basin  surrounded  with 
simple  stone  dressings  of  massive  proportion. 

A  fountain  of  this  kind  is  generally  employed  to  conceal 
the  small  extent  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  grounds,  or,  aa  is 
the  case  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  to  keep  out  of 
view  unsightly  features.  The  great  difficulty  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  to  make  an  object  of  such  magnitude  and  so  much 
architectural  pretension  blend  harmoniously  with  the  ordinary 
features   of    the    surrounding  grounds.      This   has    been   so 

successfully  effected  in 
the  present  instance  that 
it  becomes  interesting  to 
observe  and  analyse  the 
methods  employed  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  first 
place  the  necessary  for- 
malism of  the  architec- 
tural features  are  gradu- 
ally softened  off  by  a 
series  of  stone  vases  filled 
with  flowering  plants, 
which  are  ranged  in  line 
along  the  stone  coping  of 
the  basin.  Ou  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  walks  to 
which  they  form  border- 
ing objects  next  the 
water,  trained  Ivy  comes 
into  play ;  in  order  to 
finally  blend  the  formal 
with  the  natural  by 
means  of  festoons  trained 
from  trunk  to  trunk  of  a 
short  avenue  of  Planes, 
tlie  foliage  of  which  is 
left  entirely  uncropped. 
These  artificial  and  regu- 
larised festoons,  com- 
bined with  the  regular 
training  of  the  Ivy  about 
the  lower  part  of  the 
Plane  trunks,  up  to  the 
height  from  which  the 
festoons  are  suspended, 
form  such  a  gradual  ay^ 

i^ito  the  masses  of  un- 
trained greenery  of  the 
edjoining  shrubberies 
that  no  incongruity  is 
felt,  even  by  the  most 
artistically  cultured  eye, 
and  the  formal  fountain 
becomes  at  once  an  ac- 
ceptable and  agreeable 
feature  in  a  scene  to 
which  it  adds  variety  and 
interest,  instead  of  being, 
had  it  been  crudely  intro- 
duced, an  obtrusive  and 
distm'bing  feature. 

If  some  such  principles 
as  those  described  iu  the 
present  instance  were  carefully  considered  before  introducing 
temples,  or  terraces,  or  fountains  into  rustic  scenery,  we 
should  see  fewer  of  the  violent  and  tasteless  anomalies  which 
so  often  disfigure  our  gardens  aud  parks,  both  public  and 
private,  than  we  now  do. 


Much  anxiety  is  felt  in  Ragaia  regarding  the  destruction  of 
forests,  which  proceeds  very  rapidly,  and  threatens  to  deprive  the 
country  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  export  products— wood 
tor  building  purposes. 
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FALLEN  LEAVES. 

Head  by  Professor  Owen  before  the  Hampstead  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 
These  withered  glories  of  the  summer,  their  fall  in  the  sere  and 
yellow  state  of  autumn,  are  symbolic.  There  are  vivid  and  noisy 
pleasures ;  there  are  those  also  of  the  quiet  kind,  and  not  the  less 
pleasing,  even  perhaps  more  cherished  in  memory,  when  tinctured 
with  some  sadness  :  and  in  such  a  mood  have  I  watched,  on  a  still, 
calm  day  in  latter  autumn,  when  no  breath  of  wind  was  stirring, 
the  leaves  settling  straisfht  down  in  silent  tremulous  fall,  "  one  after 
one,"  suggesting  and  recalling  the  friends  and  loved  ones  that  had 
successively  passed  away  in  peace  !  Yet  it  is  not  altogether  surcease 
and  loss;  the  leaf-fall  better  understood  may  suggest  brighter 
associations.  The  poet,  indeed,  expresses,  in  his  gifted  strain,  the 
common  thought  which  associates  the  phenomenon  of  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  with  the  transitory  tenure  of  all  life — the  inevitable  course  of 
youth  to  maturity  and  decrepid  age — of  uplifted  waving  greenness 
and  freshness  to  the  sere  and  withered  return  to  earth  and  dust. 
Ask  a  friend  why  the  leaves  fall  in  autamn.  He  will  answer,  "  They 
fall  because  they  die."  If  the  premature  phenomenon  in  an  orna- 
mented square  of  smoky  London  have  suggested  the  thought,  he  will 
connect  it  with  the  wearing-out  of  energy  that  has  done  its  work,  its 
duty  under  difBculties — not  perhaps  without  a  passing  wish  for  a 
like  repose  "  from  the  weariness,  thefever,  and  the  fret  "  of  competi- 
tive struggle  and  toil.  And  when  the  phenomena  of  defoliation  are 
witnessed  under  the  more  favourable  circumstances  of  the  rural 
garden,  they  may  be  compared,  as  by  my  old  friend  Loudon,  with  the 
sloughing  of  dead  parts — a  state  initiated  in  the  leaf  "  by  the  cold 
of  autumn  and  accelerated  by  the  frosts  of  winter."  And  such  may 
still  be  the  common  notion;  it  was  long  my  own. 

But  some  summers  ago  I  was  led  to  think  a  little  closer  into  the 
matter  by  an.  effect  of  a  thunderstorm  which  took  place  in  July. 
The  lightning  struck  a  tall  Elm  tree,  one  branch  of  which  it  killed  ; 
the  leaves  became  brown,  and  died,_  but  they  did  not  fall.  When 
autumn  came,  their  bright  brethren,  fading  to  a  similar  tint,  fell. 
When  winter  frost  had  set  in,  and  the  crisp  snow  overspread  the  park 
like  a  gigantic  bride-cake,  the  Elm  was  all  stripped,  save  that  thun- 
der-stricken branch,  and  the  only  leaves  that  remained  were  those 
that  had  been  killed  in  midsummer.  They  were  never  shed  :  they 
rotted  off  bit  by  bit.  This  led  me  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
attachment  of  the  leaves  in  some  trees  in  my  o^vn  garden.  The 
expanded  base  of  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk,  is  attached  by  continuity 
of  woody  tissue,  including  parenchymal  cells,  sap- vessels,  air-vessels, 
aud  the  cuticle  of  the  bark,  continued  from  the  branch  into  the 
stalk.  The  Plane  and  Sycamore  are  good  subjects  for  the  examina- 
ation.  Soon  a  delicate  line  of  the  cuticle  indicates  the  coming  place 
of  separation  ;  soon  also,  in  the  Sycamore  and  most  of  our  deciduous 
trees,  a  tiny  bud  peeps  from  the  axil  or  angle  between  the  leaf-stalk 
and  stem.  Now,  next,  I  may  remark  that,  watching  the  autumnal 
-— --^  period  of  the  fall,  I  observed  that  defoliation  was  accelerated,  not  so 
"^^~^  ^Upii!:  by  early  frost  as  by  unusnal  warm  and  open  weather  in  Novem- 
leaves  whT?h"ntSr^-;-°,Vi."L,7"''  ^^°  Plane-tree,  that  many  of  the 
state,  but  were  green,  al  fun  S?\S°*  ni  the  "sere  and  yellow" 
difference  of  colour  between  such  llaf  f^o^S  ^!L,^°".  "^^  ^^?  l^^ 
hold  in  my  right  hand,  and  the  ordinary  withered  I'e^S'u  !L^"i^fr 
My  examination,  at  this  period,  led  mo  to  perceive  that  the  immel 
diate  cause  or  stimulus  of  the  fall  was  the  growth  of  the  baby-bud 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  which,  pressing  on  the  tissues  at  that 
part,  caused  their  disintegration  and  disappearance  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  of  "absorption  "  in  the  animal  economy.  Pursuing 
the  e.xaminatiou  in  different  kinds  of  deciduous  trees,  I  found  that 
the  mother-leaf  was  pushed  off  in  different  ways;  and  that  these 
represented  the  different  ways  in  which  deciduous  teeth  are  dis. 
placed  by  their  successors.  Thus,  in  the  Plane  tree  the  bud  pushes 
vertically  up  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  stalk ;  while  in  the  Syca- 
more it  excavates  obliquely  the  side  of  the  base.  The  shed  Plane 
leaf  shows  a  conical  cavity  at  the  detached  part  of  the  petiole,  like 
that  at  the  base  of  a  shed-tooth  of  the  crocodile  ;  the  fallen  Sycamore 
leaf  shows  an  oblique  lateral  depressiim,  like  that  at  the  base  of  the 
shed  tooth  of  a  lizard.  In  the  Plane  tree,  the  central  part  of  the  paren. 
chymal  cells  attaching  the  stalk  are  first  pressed  and  successively 
yield  to  the  growing  bud,  the  disintegrating  process  spreading  to 
the  periphery,  not  along  a  transverse,  but  a  conical  surface  ;  although, 
by  a  sort  of  sympathy,  the  epidermis,  ere  the  killing  process  reaches 
it,  indicates  the  lino  of  coming  solution  of  continuity.  The  leaf-stalk 
may  for  a  while  bo  supported  by,  being  sheathed  upon,  the  bud,  after 
it  has  been  wholly  separated  from  its  stem ;  and  the  process  of  this 
separation  provides  against  any  rupture  or  "bleeding"  from  sap- 
vessels.  Nothing  can  show  greater  contrast  than  the  separated 
surface  of  a  leaf-stalk  thus  orderly  detached  and  that  of  ono 
violently  torn  off .  Mild  weather,  accelerating  the  bud-growth,  pushes 
off  the  leaf  before  its  time;  early  frost,  checking  the  bud-growth, 


may  turn  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  but  delays  the  fall.     Young  leaves 
killed  by  vernal  frosts  rot  off,  but  are  not  shed  entire. 

You  may  ask  how  it  goes  with  Evergreens  ?  Essentially  and  in 
the  main  such  varieties  depend,  as  in  the  Holly  and  evergreen  Oak, 
upon  the  time  of  development  of  the  leaf-bud :  the  leaves  equally 
falling,  but  in  early  summer,  when  the  new  buds  expand,  instead  of 
in  the  late  autumn.  I  speak  on  this  point,  however,  which  diffidence, 
in  the  presence  of  some  friends  to  whom  botanical  science  owes  real 
progress.  They  well  know  the  endless  variety  in  the  structure  and 
development  of  leaves.  How  inapplicable — ^or  seemingly  inap. 
plicable — is  the  theory  of  the  bud-growth  to  the  shedding  of  those 
lovely,  complex,  tripinnatifid  leaves  of  some  of  the  Acacia  family ; 
how  in  Gleditschia — e.g.,  each  leaflet  acquiring  its  golden  hue  flickers 
away,  leaving  the  stalk  to  be  the  last  to  fall :  how  in  the  case  of  the 
filamentary  leaves  of  the  Pine  tribe,  although  there  is  an  annual 
shedding,  yet  many  stay  for  two  or  more  years  before  they  fall. 
What  I  chiefly  had  in  view  was  to  show  that,  in  respect  to  those 
ordinary  deciduous  trees  which  give  us  the  autumnal  fall  of  the  leaf, 
it  is  not  because  one  leaf  dies,  but  because  another  leaf  is  bom  ;  it  ia 
a  phenomenon  that  may  be  associated  with  perennial  and  ever-spring- 
ing life,  rather  than  with  decay  and  death.  It  is  a  process,  therefore, 
which,  if  it  naturally  at  first  excites  sentiments  of  sadness,  may  and 
ought,  when  rightly  understood,  to  call  up  a  cheerful  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  power  that  provides  ample  compensation  for  seeming 
loss. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

PRIVATE   GARDENS. 

Flower  Garden. — Flower  borders  and  beds  must  now  be  kept 
neat  and  clean.  Grass  lawns  should  be  mown  about  once  in  ten  days, 
rolled  and  swept.  Gravel  walks  should  also  be  cleaned  by  means  of 
hoeing  and  raking,  or  hand  picking,  and,  if  necessary,  top-dressed 
with  fresh  gravel.  Deficiencies,  if  any,  amongst  herbaceous  plants 
should  be  made  up  from  the  reserve  ground  ;  or  large  crowns 
that  have  not  hitherto  been  disturbed  may  yet  be  taken  up,  divided, 
and  transplanted.  Mulchings  of  all  kinds  must  be  either  re- 
moved or  concealed  under  an  inch  deep  or  so  of  soil.  Plants  of  Pampas 
Grass,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  tied  together  to  protect  the 
crowns,  should  be  divested  of  their  fastenings,  as  should  also 
Yuccas.  Stake  Pfoonies  and  other  plants  likely  to  be  injured  on 
account  of  want  of  support.  Thin  such  annuals  as  have  been  sown 
too  thickly  in  flower  beds,  and  transplant  Saponaria,  Nemophila, 
Candytuft,  &o.,  from  the  seed-beds  to  where  they  are  intended  to 
bloom. 

Bedding  Plants. — All  plants  required  for  summer  decoration 
should  now  be  propagated  ;  yet  a  few  extra  plants  should  be  kept  in 
store  in  case  of  failure,  and  for  this  purpose  late-struck  cuttings  are 
useful.  Where  open,  airy  sheds  exist,  Pelargoniums  may  be  placed 
therein,  or  in  frames,  or  between  glass  houses,  or,  if  previously  well 
exposed,  they  may  even  be  set  under  the  shade  of  thickly-branched 
trees.  When  water  is  required,  it  should  be  given  in  the  forenoon, 
for  if  watered  late  in  the  day  the  plants  are  more  apt  to  suffer  tbanl 
if  they  were  comparatively  dry.  Remove  the  sashes  during  fine 
■^•.vs  from  frames  containing  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Ageratums, 
etc.,  Du^  "^i«flQ  and  tilt  them  up  a  little  at  night.  Such  Dahlia 
outtmgs  as  are  no.    ,.,   ,_  ^^^^^   .^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  j;^.^,^ 

close  for  a  time,  but  aftex  gro„v«.  v.,^  commenced  expose  them  freely 
and  water  liberally.  The  roots  from  w^..,,.  jj^^  „^^y^  ^^^^  ^een 
taken  should  also  now  be  planted  in  frames,  anc  .^u  g|o<,ts  except 
three  rubbed  off  each  plant.  Prick  off  into  boxes  oi  i;„ijt  rich 
soil,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  washea  sand 
such  seedlings  as  are  yet  in  seed-pans.  Alternantheras,  Coleuses' 
and  Iresines  may  yet  be  propagated  freely,  because  they  have  a 
longer  time  to  remain  indoors  than  plants  of  a  hardier  character. 
Some  sub-tropical  plants,  such  as  Wigandias,  Solanums,  Ferdinandas, 
&c.,  raised  from  cuttings  this  spring,  may  be  potted  into  4  or  6-incli 
pots  and  kept  in  them  until  next  spring,  when  they  may  be  forced 
for  cuttings.  All  sub-tropical  plants  for  the  forthcoming  season 
must  yet  be  kept  rather  warm  and  in  a  growing  condition,  taking 
care,  however,  to  keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  to  admit  fresh 
air  to  them  as  freely  as  possible. 

Forcing-House.— Of  Hoteia  (Spira3a)  japonica  have  sucoessional 
supplies,  one  in  cold  frames,  another  in  an  intermediate  pit,  and  a 
third  in  the  stove  or  forcing-house  ;  G.inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough 
for  them,  good  roots  being  the  main  cause  of  success.  Syringe  the 
furthest  advanced  ones  twice  a  day,  until  they  come  into  bloom ;  the 
pots  containing  them  may  be  placed  amongst  young  Perns,  which 
will  thrive  perfectly  well  under  the  shade  of  the  Hoteias.  Of 
Coleuses  pot  on  some  of  the  best  kinds  for  specimens,  and  set  them 
in  a  position  near  the  glass ;  the  shoots  should  be  well  pinched,  and  a 
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pyramidal  form  aimed  at.     Of  Rhodanthe  Manglesii  remove  such  as 
are  coming  into  flower  to  the  conservatory,  and  pinch  the  tops  out  of 
snch  plants  as  are  advancing  too  fast.     Sow  a  few  more  seeds  of  this 
fine  Everlasting  for  succession.     Of  Musk  sow  some  seeds  in  a  pan 
of  light  soil,  prick  off  seedlings,  and  pot  the  plants  pricked  off  a  few 
weeks  ago.     Old  roots,  which  make  as  good  plants  as  seedlings,  may 
also  be  potted.     A  few  plants  inserted  in  a  wire  basket,  grown  in 
heat  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  conservatory,  have 
a  fine  appearance.     Divide  some  plants  of  Tsolepis  gracilis,  pot  the 
divisions,  and  gi-ow  them  fur  a  time  in  the  forciug-hoaso.     Sow  some 
Globe  Amaranths,  and  prick  or  pot  ofE  plants  obtained  from  previous 
sowings.     Sow  another  lot  of  Balsams,  and  pot  them  into  sixty-sized 
pots,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle ;  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  a 
place  quite  close  to  the  glass  are  of  great  importance  to  them,  and 
at   each   potting   plant   them  a  little   deeper  than   they   were  pre- 
vionsly,  as  they  emit  roots  freely  along  the  stem.     Start  Gloxinias 
.and  Achimenes  in  succession,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and 
remove  them  to  the  conservatory  as  they  come  into  bloom  ;  Achimenes 
strike  as  freely  as  Verbenas  from  cuttings. 

Orchids. — In  the  East  Indian  house  maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  from  G5'  to  70' ;  75°  will  do  during  the  daytime,  allowing  a  little 
more  during  bright  weather.  In  the  intermediate  or  Cattleya  house 
the  heat  may  range  from  60'  to  65'  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10"  during 
the  daytime,  or  15°  in  the  case  of  strong  snnheat ;  in  the  cool  or 
Odontoglossum-house  maintain  a  temperatm-e  of  50°  at  night,  and 
allow  a  rise  of  10°  during  the  day.  As  the  plants  are  now  in  a 
growing  state,  a  moist  atmosphere  must  be  kept  up  by  means  of 
damping  the  floor,  stages,  and  side  walls,  and  syringing  the  plants 
twice  a  day  in  bright  weather.  Keep  also  the  evaporating  pans  fall 
of  water.  If  water  lodges  in  the  crowns  of  any  plants,  invert  them, 
BO  as  to  permit  it  to  run  out.  Shading  from  strong  sunshine  must 
also  be  attended  to,  so  as  to  protect  the  young  gi'owths,  and  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  All  Orchids  requiring  top- 
dressing  or  shifting  should  receive  that  attention  at  once,  and  water 
should  be  plentifully  supplied  to  such  as  are  growing  freely.  Keep 
down  insects,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves  just 
■(^w  they  will  cause  continual  annoyance  throughout  the  remainder 

Ferns. — Remove  ~— ;.^_  _ 
out  of  doors,   and  loosen  the^sttv^...^  ^^  „„  deciduous  kinds 

the  same  time  clean  and  neat.  Roots  ot  these- »»--^___,,^jj.  {tit 
transplanted  in  shady  nooks.  Hardy  Ferns  wintered  in  traSft,nj-_-__ 
greenhouses  should  have  their  old  fronds  cut  away,  the  mould  on  the 
surface  of  the  potscleai-ed  off,  and  the  pots  themselves  either  plunged 
in  the  fernery  in  the  open  air,  or  the  plants  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  planted  in  the  soil  permanently.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
advisable  to  repot  a  few,  and  to  keep  them  growing  for  conservatory 
decoration,  or  for  planting  in  the  outdoor  fernery,  after  their  fronds 
have  been  formed  indooi's.  Greenhouse  Ferns  are  now  starting  into 
growth,  and  if  any  remain  yet  unpotted,  which  require  a  shift,  attend 
to  them  at  once.  Stove  Ferns,  as  a  rule,  are  in  a  moderately  advanced 
state  ;  consequently  heat,  moisture,  and  condensed  light,  by  means 
of  shading,  are  necessary  for  the  perfect  development  of  their  fronds. 
Filmy  Ferns  must  now  remain  undisturbed,  closely  shaded,  and 
sprinkled  overhead  every  morning  and  in  the  evening,  too,  if  the 
weather  is  very  bright  and  wai'm.  Maintain  an  equable  temperature 
about  these  plants  by  tilting  up  the  lid  of  the  case  in  which  they  are 
growing  a  little  during  the  daytime  and  closing  it  at  night. 

Window  Gardens. — Prepare  boxes  for  window  plants.  If  they 
are  small,  they  may  possibly  be  accommodated  indoors  for  two  or 
three  weeks  prior  to  placing  them  outside,  in  which  case  the  plants 
will  get  well  established  before  they  are  subjected  to  outdoor  treat, 
ment.  The  boxes,  pots,  or  pans  to  be  used  for  window  plants  should 
be  perforated  sufficiently  to  allow  superfluous  water  to  escape  readily. 
A  layer  of  potsherds,  small  chips  of  brick  or  sandstone,  should  be 
put  in  the  bottom,  then  the  roughest  of  the  soil,  filling  np  with  the 
prepared  compost.  Good  fresh  loam  mixed  with  leaf-mould  or  some 
well-decayed  manure  makes  an  excellent  compost,  capable  of  growing 
almost  anything.  Pelargoniums  of  different  kinds,  but  particularly 
the  green-leaved  plain  and  zonal  sorts,  also  the  white  variegated- 
leaved  varieties,  are  all  suitable  for  window  decoration,  as  are  also 
Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Tropasolums,  Mignonette,  and  many 
other  plants.  Ivy  and  likewise  Ivy -leaved  Pelargoniums  are  excellent 
plants  for  this  pm-pose.  Succulents,  such  as  the  different  kinds  of 
Mesembrj'anthemum,  are  likewise  very  suitable  for  sunny  windows  ; 
and  Musk,  Calceolarias,  and  similar  plants,  for  positions  where  they 
can  be  kept  moist.  The  variegated  Iris  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants 
that  can  be  grown  for  the  ornamentation  of  a  window,  and  its  leaves 
remain  a  long  time  untarnished.  Perennial  hardy  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  Creeping  Jenny  and  one  or  two  others,  are  but  short- 
lived when  so  treated ;   but  many  annuals  may  bo  employed  with 


advantage  for  windows,  and,  when  they  have  done  blooming,  they 
can  be  pulled  up  and  thro\vn  away,  thus  making  room  for  Pelargo. 
niums  and  similar  plants,  which  form  a  useful  succession  to  them. 

Pine-apples.— Where  Pines  are  planted  out  in  pits,  suckers  put 
in  during  winter  had  better  now  bo  lifted  and  transplanted  further 
apart,  as  should  also  plants  that  are  expected  soon  to  show  flower. 
Give  water  freely  now,  and  keep  up  a  brisk  temperature.  No 
shading  is  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  newly  transplanted 
plants.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  means  of  damping  the 
paths,  walls,  and  beds,  and  gently  syringe  plants  in  pots  iu  fiuo 
weather.  In  the  case  of  those  planted  out,  a  sprinkling  from  the 
watering-pot,  when  watering,  will  be  sufficient. 

Vines.— New  Grapes  from  pot  Vines  are  now  plentiful ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  them  before  they  are  quite  ripe. 
Keep  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing  moderately  dry,  but 
enough  water  must  be  given  to  the  roots  for  the  proper  sustenance 
of  the  plants.  A  little  ventilation  should  be  allowed  day  and  night 
in  mild  weather,  the  i-equisite  temperature  being  maintained  °by 
means  of  fire-heat.  Thin  both  berries  and  shoots  as  may  be  necessary 
and  maintain  a  brisk  moist  temperature  iu  houses  in  which  fruit  is' 
swelling.  Young  Vines  iu  pots  that  were  cut  back  and  started  again 
this  spring  _  should  be  .trained  upright  near  the  glass,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  mature  their  wood.  Shift  Vines  jiropagated  this  spring 
into  6,  8,  or  10-inch  pots,  and  give  every  encouragement  for  the 
production  of  strong,  firm,  and  well-ripened  wood. 

Figs. — Such  plants  in  pots  as  are  ripening  their  fruit  should  get 
suflicient  water  to  sustain  a  vigorous  and  healthy  constitution,  but 
the  supply  must  be  less  copious  than  if  the  fruit  "was  only  swelling. 
To  trees  in  borders  as  well  as  in  pots  apply  some  manure  water,  but 
should  the  plants  exhibit  a  tendency  to  gross  growth,  water  only  with 
pure  water.  Stop  the  young  shoots  at  the  fourth  joint,  and  do  not 
overcrop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— This  season,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been 
favourable  to  Peaches,  many  having  fallen  off  while  stoning.  Those 
tha  t  have  passed  that  stage  should  have  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to 
65°  at  night,  allowing  a  rise  of  15°  during  the  day.  Attend  to  dis- 
budding the  young  shoots  and  the  thinning  of  the  fruit.  Syringe 
the  plants  twice  a  day,  give  air  freely,  force  moderately,  and 
economise  sun-heat  in  preference  to  allowing  too  much  flre-heat. 

vr..?^^''''^^^-— ^^"^  ^^<^^^  scarcely  any  fire-heat  will  be  necessary 
nightrbe  riM&  filL?™""  '^e  stoning  period,  but  a  little  w.armth 
indeed,  ventilation  during'^iJMllie^morning  will  be  required.  If  the 
item  iu  CheiTy  forcing.  ■*^'L43e_ _lef t  on   the  houses  ; 

Melons.^Apply  fresh  linings  to  frames  in  which  the^eifiilteKlSSi_^ 
is  beginning  to  decline.  Fertilise  the  flowers  both  in  pits  and  frames. 
Melons  lately  planted  should  have  theirshoots  trained  out, so  as  to  allow 
them  to  have  abundance  of  light,  and  all  laterals  should  be  stopped. 
Good  healthy  foliage  should  be  encouraged.  Prick  off  or  pot  singly 
succession  plants,  and  finally  transplant  them  before  their  roots 
become  cramped  in  the  pots. 

Cucumbers. — Train,  stop,  and  regulate  the  shoots  of  these,  and 
do  not  permit  more  fruit  to  remain  on  each  plant  than  it  can  brine 
to  perfection.  Apply  fresh  top-dressings  to  the  beds  if  the  roots  are 
making  their  way  thickly  through  the  soil;  water  abundantly,  and 
syringe  freely.  Take  off  cuttings  and  strike  them,  for  plants  obtained 
in  that  way  are  more  prolific,  and  come  into  bearing  sooner  than 
seedlings  ;  artificial  fertilisation  of  the  blooms  is  unnecessary,  except 
in  the  case  of  any  that  are  required  for  seed,  in  which  case  one  fruit 
on  an  old  plant  is  suflicient. 

Strawberries. — Early  plants  of  these  have,  in  many  cases,  pro- 
duced small  fruit  this  season,  but  now  that  the  weather  is  brighter 
and  warmer,  better  results  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Water  such 
plants  as  are  ripening  fruit  sparingly,  and  transfer  them  to  the  fruit 
room  if  it  be  desired  to  keep  the  fruit  in  good  condition  for  a  few 
days  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  be  if  kept  in  a  warmer  situ- 
ation. Introduce  succession  plants  to  the  forcing  house,  in  all  cases 
keeping  them  ulose  to  the  glass.  After  the  fruit  has  set  and  until  it 
begins  to  colour,  apply  manure-water  occasionally.  If  there  are 
many  flowers  on  each  truss,  and  the  fruit  is  well  formed  on  the  por- 
tion nearest  the  base  at  the  stalk,  pinch  off  the  point  of  the  truss,  so 
as  to  throw  increased  vigour  into  the  already  formed  fruit,  the  best 
of  which  is  always  produced  from  the  lowermost  flowers. 

Hardy  Fruits.— Finish  grafting  and  also  pruning  of  all  kinds. 
Gradually  disbud  trees  on  walls  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  suflSciently 
advanced  for  that  purpose.  Attend,  also,  to  the  protection  of  the 
blooms.  Rub  away  such  shoots  as  rise  from  the  base  of  Gooseberry 
bushes,  and  thin  those  on  the  bushes  themselves  suSiciently  to  permit 
a  free  circulation  of  air.    If  this  is  done  now  much  time  is  saved,  and 
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the  operation  can  be  conveniently  performed ;  yet  it  must  be  remem. 
bered  that  abundant  foliage  is  necessary  tor  the  production  of  fine 
fruit. 

Eitchen  Garden.^Asparagus  is  now  obtained  from  the  open 
air.  Some  leave  a  shoot  or  two  on  each  plant  uncut,  whilst  others 
cat  all  away  until  the  Ist  of  June.  The  latter  is  the  proper  way  ; 
though,  under  that  system,  fresh  plantations  must  be  made  more 
frequently  than  if  a  more  natural  course  was  adopted.  Thin 
Parsnips,  but  not  too  much  at  first.  Draw  earth  to  Potatoes  as  they 
appear  above  ground,  and  lightly  stir  up  the  drills  containing  late 
sorts.  Keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  Peas  by  sowing  at  proper 
Invervals  seasonable  kinds,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  Plant  out  herbs  of  different  kinds,  and  transplant  Leeks 
raised  in  frames.  Sow  Spinach  in  succession,  also  small  saladings. 
Transplant  Lettuces  in  any  empty  space,  and  prick  out  Celery  in  a 
bed  of  rich  soil  6  inches  deep,  on  a  hard  bottom  and  in  a  warm  posi- 
tion. Sow  the  main  crop  of  Beet,  if  not  already  done.  Encourage 
early  Cauliflower  by  drawing  some  earth  around  the  plants,  so  as  to 
form  a  basin  for  the  reception  of  manure-water,  and  keep  the  hoe 
at  work  amongst  all  grOTing  crops. 


ANCIENT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FLOWERS. 
With  Mr.  Leo  Griudoa's  statement  that,  in  the  classics,  there 
is  "  no  allusion  to  the  nosegay  or  bouquet,"  I  cannot  agree. 
Has  Ml'.  Grindon  forgotten  the  "  copia  narium  "  of  Horace  ? 
These  words  suggest  to  me  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the 
sweets  of  the  flower-bed  than  can  be  formed  from  merely  walk- 
ing past  them.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  sensuous 
Roman  of  both  the  Earlier  and  the  Later  Empire  would  con- 
teut  himself  with  inhaling  the  distant  fragrance,  borne  on  the 
breath  of  the  morning  or  the  evening  zephyr,  without  an 
attempt  at  a  nearer  appropriation  of  the  sweets  which — with 
an  unwonted,  and  therefore  a  more  attractive,  modesty — 
presented  themselves  to  his  all-devouring  sense.  Such,  at 
least,  has  never  been,  not,  I  shall  say,  the  characteristic  of,  but 
the  exception  to,  all  we  have  known  of  the  insatiable  appetite 
for  extreme  indulgence  which  will  for  ever  stamp  a  race  whose 
highest  enjoyments  were,  at  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity,  with 
the  mob,  "  panis  et  ciroeases ;"  and,  in  the  highest  ranks,  as 
Juvenal  too  truly  tells  us,  the  hot  breath  and  the  short-li-^«"J 
pleasures  of  the  twilight-covered  "  fornices  "  of  tho  Suburra. 
No;  I  give  the  Bomanaj,we,oUcs  credit  for  one  thing,  and  that 
is— that  they  plucked  every  flower  that  pleased  their  fancy. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  "  juvenis  "  who  had  assumed  the 
"  toga  virilis  "  would  consider  that  a  sufficient  recommendation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  voluptuous  and  deeper-seeking  Roman 
maidens  ?  Hardly  !  As  in  the  present  day,  the  tailor's  deftest 
accomplishment  must  be  supplemented  at  ball  or  regal  levee  by 
the  indispensable  "  button-hole,"  and  as  Madame  Chose's  most 
lovely  things  must  be  made  far  lovelier  still  by  a  floral  trimming 
and  a  hand-holding  of  a  bunch  of  blossoms,  so  we  cannot 
rationally  conclude  that  nosegays  wore  quite  unknown  to  the 
ancients.     Mr.  Grindon's  own  quotation — 

"  Qualem  virgineo  demessum  pollice  florem 
Seu  mollis  violm,  seu  languentis  hyacintlii "  (flowers  not  men- 
tioned as  used  for  chaplets) 
— so   sufficiently   confutes   his,   perhaps  not   well-considered, 
notion   on   this  subject,  that   I  will   not   further   pursue  my 
remarks.     I  shall  only  say  that,  if  we  possessed  a  full  glossary 
of  the  familiar  and  conversational  words  of  the  Augustan  and 
post- Augustan  age,  which  the  classics,  in  their  purism,  have  not 
preserved  to  us,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that 
"  copianarium  "  had  become  the  recognised  word  for  a  nose- 
gay, more  especially  as  its  bi-dactylic  form  would,  in  its  softly- 
flowing  syllables,  recommend  it  not  only  to  the  progenitors  of 
the   "  Lingua  Toscana,"  but  also  to  the  ingenious,  cassura-in- 
the-flfth-place-neglecting,  and    distraught    makers    of    such 
hexameters  as 

"  Perturbebantur  Constantinopolitani." 

W.  M. 


Nevr  Tying  Material. — A  material  for  tying  purposes,  said  to 
be  superior  to  anything  hitherto  in  use,  ia  noticed  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Revue  Horticole  under  the  name  of  Natte  Miiller. 
M.  Miiller,  nurseryman,  Strasbourg,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice, 
state  s  that  it  was  some  time  since  imported  from  Japan  into  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  paper-making.     This  speculation,  however,  having 


failed,  and  the  material  coming  again  into  the  market,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Miiller,  who  was  struck  with  its  adaptability  for  horti. 
cultural  purposes,  as  it  possesses  all  the  good  properties  of  toughness 
pliancy,  and  softness.  On  submitting  a  sample  to  Professor  Koch| 
M.  Miiller  was  informed  that  it  was  obtained  from  the  cuticle 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Palm,  Raphia  tsedigera.  If  this  is  the  case,  M. 
Carriere  remarks  that  the  account  of  its  importation  from  Japan 
must  be  a  mistake,  as  all  the  species  of  Raphia  are  found  only  in 
very  warm  countries.  From  whatever  source  it  has  come,  M 
Carnere  endorses  M.  Miiller's  high  estimate  of  its  value  to  gardeners' 
and  remarks  that,  with  all  its  pliancy  and  softness,  it  is  so  tough 
that,  without  being  moistened,  it  can  be  tightly  knotted  without 
breaking,  exactly  resembhng  a  piece  of  tivine  in  this  respect.  It 
occurs  m  strips  of  about  5  feet  in  length,  and  can  be  sub.divided 
into  portions  as  fine  as  thread,  which  preserve  all  the  tenacity  of  the 
larger  pieces.  A  branch  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  Natte  Midler  has 
been  opened  at  Paris  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Loise-Chauviere, 
marchand-grainier,  14,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie.  In  this  country  it  is 
sold  in  the  trade  under  the  name  of  "  RofEea."  For  grafting 
purposes  or  for  general  plant  tying  it  is  cheaper  and  much  superior 
to  either  Russia  or  Cuba  bast.  Of  the  latter,  there  is  alwavs  'a  lot 
of  harsh  unusable  material,  even  in  the  best  samples ;  but  'there  is 
no  waste  at  all  in  Rofilea,  as  every  bit  of  it  is  equally  good. 

The  Yellowstone  Valley  Park.  —  Early  last  year  the 
United  States  Congress  set  apart  the  region  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone  River  as  a  national  park;  and  a 
New  York  paper  states  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Langford, 
has  issued  his  first  annual  report.  It  appears  that  a  large  part 
of  the  Yellowstone  region  remains  yet  to  be  explored.  Access 
IS  obtained  to  the  park  from  the  territory  of  Montana,  for  although 
a  portion  of  the  region  is  included  within  the  limits  of  Wyoming,  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  basalt,  in  some  places  5,000  feet  high,  forms  a 
barrier  which  renders  all  access  from  the  direction  of  Wyoming 
impossible.  At  present  visitors  are  compelled  to  enter  the  Yellow- 
stone region  on  horseback,  and  over  wild  and  difficult  bridle-paths. 
Carriage  roads,  however,  can  be  constructed  without  much  difficulty, 

and  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  laying  down  a  bc 

railway,  by  which  the  park  may  be  rendered  still  movejVJOftparison 
sible.  The  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  jg-^lgg^g^jgcant ;  hot  springs, 
with  whic^h  the  ge__ysei;4ng|_  ^^j  ^^^  volcanoes  ;  falls  of  350  feet  in 
^^J^uV^, ^oanons  of  5,000  feet  in  depth;  streams  thickly  impregnated 
with  lime ;  and  mountain  and  rock  scenery  of  the  most  imposing 
character.  In  the  yet  unexplored  regions  of  the  park  other  marvels 
may  be  discovered,  for  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  freaks  which 
nature,  aided  by  unlimited  supplies  of  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  and 
of  steam  at  incalculably  high  pressure,  has  played  and  continues  to 
play  in  this  wonderful  region. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Aphil  25th. 

Flowers. — Azaleas,  Cytisus,  Pelargoniums,  Hoteias,  Roses,  Hydrangeas.  Ac, 
form  the  bulk  of  plants  in  pots  now  in  the  market.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  are, 
however,  beginning  to  make  their  appearance,  and  Ferns  and  Lycopods  are 
furnished  in  abundance.  Cut  flowers  consist  of  Stephanotis,  Gardenias, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Roses  (particularly  Mar^chal  Niel),  Heaths, 
Epacrises,  Hibbertia  Readii,  Acacias,  Orchids,  &c,  Callas  are  also  supplied, 
both  in  the  shape  of  plants  in  pots  and  that  of  cut  flowers.  Of  spring  flower- 
roots,  and,  indeed,  of  herbaceous  plants  in  general,  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity,  as  well  as  of  hardy  climbers,  for  which  there  is  always  a  good 
demand. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — French  and  other  continental  supplies  of  fruit  are 
well  kept  up,  but  liome-grown  produce  in  that  way  is  somewhat  limited.  Good 
English  Pines  arc  scarce,  and  only  one  consignment  of  Pines  has  been  received 
from  St.  Michael's  this  week.  English-grown  Grapes,  both  old  and  new,  are 
good,  and  Cucumbers  are  already  getting  quite  plentiful.  Radishes,  young 
Onions,  Rhubarlj,  Seakalo,  Asparagus,  &c.,  constitute  the  bulk  of  home-grown 
vegetables,  which  are  still  somewhat  scarce  and  dear. 

Prices  of  Fruits.— Aoplea,  per  half  sieve,  39.  to  6b.  ;  Cobs,  per 
lb.,  28.  to  28.  ed. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  15s.  to  25s.;  Lemons, 
per  100,  6a.  to  10s.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  63.  to  12s. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per 
doz.,  Is.  to  3s.;  dessert,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  18s.;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  6s.  to 
10s. ;  Strawberries,  per  oz.,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  15s.  to  308. ;  ditto, 
per  100,  2b.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  ofVegetables.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  63. ;  Asparagus,  per  100 
5s.  to  10s.  ;  French,  6a.  to  15s.  ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  la.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz.,  la.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz., 
la.  to  Is.Bd. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  young,  Is.  6d.,  old  do.,  6d.  ;  Cauliflower,  per 
doz.,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Celery,  per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches, 
2s.  6d.  to  4s. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  6d.  to  2s.  ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  2s. ;  Fennel,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  3s.  to  4s.;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  2s.  to  33. ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel, 
3s.  to  68. ;  pickling,  per  quart,  6d. ;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  4s. ;  Parsnips, 
per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per  quart,  5a.  to  83.  ;  Potatoea,  per  bushel,  4s.  to  88. ; 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  la. ; 
Salaafy,  do.,  la.  to  Is.  6d.  ;  Savoya.per  doz.,  2s.  to  3s.;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle, 
Is. ;  Seakale,  per  basket,  Is.  to  28.;  Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d.  ;  Spinach,  per 
bushel,  3s.  6d.  toSs. ;  Turaipa,  old,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d.,  young  do.  28. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Art  rrsELF  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 

AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
I  I'lioposE  to  ofEer  from  time  to  time  to  the  readers  of  The 
Gakden  such  notes  and  thoughts  about  Roses  as  may  be  sug- 
gested Ijy  the  flowers  themselves  blooming  in  or  out  of  my 
greenhouse,  and,  like  the  tea-bilibiug  dame  in  "  Pickwick,'' 
"  a-swellin'  wisibly  afore  my  werry  eyes."  If,  sometimes, 
these  commentaries  are  hurriedly  written,  as  by  one  whose 
engagements  are  pressing,  and  whose  mind  is  musing  upon 
many  things,  I  can  assure  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood, 
who  love  the  Rose,  that  they  may  rely  upon  my  veracity,  how- 
ever much  they  may  criticise  my  style.  I  shall  only  describe 
what  I  see,  and  draw,  not  upon  my  imagination,  Ijut  from 
Nature. 

So  come  into  the  garden,  Maud,  and  let  us  first  take  a  peep 
into  this  wee  conservatory,  which  contains  my  Roses  in  pots. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  older  varieties;  Ijut  two  I  must  select 
from  that  bright  throng,  as  specially  and  invariably  Ijeautiful. 
And,  as  we  gaze  admiringly  upon  those  large,  globular,  pendu- 
lous blooms  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  with  its  broad  blushing 
petals  and  its  lustrous  leaves,  arc  we  not  sadly  reminded,  we 
elder  Rosicrucians,  of  a  friend  whom  we  shall  see  no  more 
among  the  Roses.  No  subject  of  the  queen  of  flowers  had  a 
more  loyal  love  than  Charles  James  Perry,  not  one  of  her 
judges  was  more  wise  or  more  righteous  than  he.  Many 
hundreds  of  the  best  Roses  grown  in  England  have  we  criti- 
cised together  as  censors ;  often  have  we  met  as  competitors — 
always  as  friend.s.  There  was  ever  a  kindly  pleasantness  in  his 
face  and  in  his  speech — something  of  the  brightness  and  the 
freshness  of  the  garden  which  he  tended  so  fondly  at  his 
charming  home  among  "  The  Cedars ;"'  and  many  of  us  will 
miss,  not  only  his  excellent  discrimination  as  an  arbiter  (there 
are  not,  I  believe,  a  dozen  men  living  who  understand  the 
merits  of  a  Rose  as  he  did),  his  novelties  as  a  raiser  (in 
Verbenas  matchless),  his  successful  displays  as  an  exhibitor, 
but  his  genial  society  as  a  cheerful  companion  and  an  earnest, 
honourable  man. 

So  we  will  pass  on,  with  a  sigh  and  with  a  hope,  to  the  other 
Rose,  which  1  would  particularise  from  the  crowd  of  old 
favourites,  as  being,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
which  are  grown  under  glass — the  Marechal.  I  call  it  most 
satisfactory,  not  only  because  of  its  beauty,  its  golden  beauty, 
its  symmetrical  form,  and  exquisite  fragrance,  but  because 
of  its  adaptation  to  all  requirements,  blooming  abundantly, 
as  with  judicious  treatment  it  will,  in  a  pot  of  moderate  size, 
when  but  a  twelvemonth  old,  or  in  a  couple  of  years,  when 
planted  in  a  rich  border,  makiug  shoots  18  feet  in  length,  and 
giving  scores  of  its  glorious  Roses  all  along  the  pillars  and 
rafters  of  its  home.  I  have  a  plant  now,  little  more  than  a 
year  old,  which  is  trained  on  a  wire  balloon  some  4  feet  in 
height,  and  is  covered  with  blooms  ;  in  short,  the  growth  of 
Marechal  Niel  upon  the  Briar  is  wonderful.  Some  three 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  sent  me  a  box  containing, 
not  four-and- twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pic,  but  four-and- 
twenty  seedling  Briars  with  Marechal  Niel  buds,  just  ready 
for  a  start,  in  each.  I  potted  them  in  soil  which  a  Rose-grower 
would  almost  like  to  eat,  placed  them  in  a  warm  vinery,  and 
I  have  just  measured  several  of  the  shoots — 18  inches  of 
bright,  healthful  growth. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  climbing  Devoniensis,  although  it  is  in 
my  opinion  the  second  Rose  in  merit  for  culture  under  glass 
(I  am  leaving  Cloth  of  Gold  out  of  the  question),  because  it  re- 
quires a  large  space  for  the  development  of  its  beauty,  and  there- 
fore is  not  everybody's  Rose  ;  Ijut  we  will  proceed  to  the  newer 
varieties.  Of  those  sent  out  by  the  French  growers  in  the  autumn 
of  1871,  and  by  the  EngUsh  in  the  spring  of  1872, 1  can  commend 
the  following : — Baronne  Louise  Uxkull,  a  grand  Rose,  with 
the  abundance  of  petal  we  Rosarians  love,  and  much  resembling 
Madame  Boll  iu  flower,  leaf,  and  constitution.     It  is  pleasant 


to  note  that  many  of  the  1872  Roses  have  a  healthful  vigour, 
more  like  that  of  the  old  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Madame 
Laffay,  Baronne  Prevost,  and  Willam  Jesse,  than  some  of 
the  more  recent  novelties,  which  are  the  offspring  of  inter- 
marriages between  the  Hybrid  Pei-petual  and  the  China  Rose. 
Baronne  Louise  U.xkull  is  also  a  very  fragrant  Rose.  Etieunc 
Levet,  a  charming  Rose,  of  very  regular  outline,  and  having 
its  petals  arriinged  in  the  Camellia  pattern,  a  bright  rose  colour, 
with  fine  foliage.  It  is,  in  stable  phrase,  "  a  stayer,"  and  as  a 
show  Rose  will,  I  think,  prove  worthy  of  its  name,  Stephen, 
and  be  crowned  as  a  conqueror.  Madame  George  Schwartz 
(these  successful  raisers  of  Roses  naturally  and  rightly  give 
their  own  names,  or  the  names  of  their  kinsfolk,  to  their  most 
promising  debHtaiifet:)  is  a  very  handsome  lady,  large  and 
lovely,  and  quite  worthy  to  hold  oflice  in  the  Court  of  Queen 
Rose ;  Lyonnais,  a  light  silvery  pink,  with  abundance  of 
petal,  somewhat  reminding  us  of  Monsieur  Neman,  and  likely, 
I  prophecy,  to  be  successful  on  "the  stage  ";  President  Thiers, 
a  noble  flower,  far  more  king-like  than  republican,  albeit  fiery 
red,  sure  to  be  a  favourite,  like  his  synonym,  both  iu  private 
and  in  Assemblies  of  the  people  (commonly  called  Rose 
Shows) ;  and  lastly  (for  I  have  not  as  yet  bloomed  Docteur  do 
Chains,  Jeanne  Gros,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  or  Richard 
Wallace,  though  I  have  received  commendatory  reports),  let 
those  who  say  ,tbat  our  new  Roses  are  deficient  in  perfume, 
apply  their  nasal  powers,  to  sniff  and  not  to  sneer, 
over  Souvenir  de  Julie  Gonod;  and  if  La  France  has  not 
already  made  them  ashamed  of  their  calumnies,  now,  at  all 
events,  they  must  retract,  unless  they  be  "  sans  nose,  sans 
everything." 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  tea-scented  Roses,  and  they  are 
deserving  of  much  commemoration.  I  have  not  flowered 
Madame  Jules  Margottin,  but  Madame  Marie  Van  Houtte  is 
quite  one  of  the  freest,  prettiest  "  Teas  "  in  cultivation.  A 
small  plant,  which  only  came  to  me  last  April  (a  gift  from 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Salisbury),  is  now  just  finishing  a  second  crop 
of  flowers,  and  growing  away  in  all  directions  for  another 
efflorescence.  The  flower  is  of  good  size  and  globular  form, 
pale  yellow,  with  a  pink  tinge  on  some  of  the  outer  petals. 
I  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  pot  Rose.  My  plant  oi  Madame 
Cecile  Berthod  is  not  a  strong  one,  but  the  Roses  are  such  a 
bright  clear  yellow,  that  I  infer  something  very  attractive 
when  there  is  more  vigour. 

Of  this  year's  Roses,  I  have  heard  favourable  accounts,  from 
veryreliable  Rosarians,  of  Monsieur  Claude  Levet  and  Monsieur 
Pierre  Seletzsky,  and  I  have  seen  a  small  bloom  of  the  much- 
lauded  Madame  Lacharme  (on  a  plant  kindly  sent  to  me  by  my 
friend  C.  Turner),  and  also  some  full-sized  petals  from  a  flower 
grown  at  Slough.  Whether  this  "  White  Jules  Margottin  " 
will  prove  to  be  "  the  best  white  Rose  in  cultivation,"  and  so 
create  as  much  sensation  as  Wilkie  Collins'  "  Woman  in 
White,"  appears  to  me  very  questionable.  I  believe  that  the 
Rose  will  be  an  acquisition,  but  it  is  a  French  white,  i.e.,  a 
white  with  strong  proclivities  to  pink,  and  neither  the 
Baroness  Rothschild  nor  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  need  fear 
this  new  "  claimant  "  to  supremacy. 

Concerning  Rose  trees  al  fresco,  I  have  not  much  to  say  at 
present,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  stubbed  up  my  Rose 
garden.  Start  not,  my  dear  old  floral  friends  !  mourn  not  for 
me,  dear  Brothers  of  the  Rose  !  my  brain,  believe  me,  is  not 
more  soft — my  heart,  I  assure  you,  is  not  more  hard,  than  here- 
tofore. On  the  contrary,  I  know  myself  to  be  a  wiser,  truer 
gardener  than  I  have  been  for  years.  Not  only  can  I  sa}-, 
with  the  grand  old  King  in  the  tragedj',  "  I  am  not  mad,"  but 
I  can  thankfully  congratulate  myself  on  having  just  expelled 
from  my  system  certain  incipient  symptoms  of  insanity.  I 
have  just  thoroughly  recovered  from  all  indications  of  a  ten- 
dency to  that  horrible  mania,  known  to  the  profession  as 
Bedlaming,  I  mean  Bedding,  out.  Consequently,  I  have  to 
alter  mj-  garden,  and  for  a  time  my  Rosery  is  displaced. 

But  I  still  possess,  in  the  place  of  vegetables,  i.e.  in  my 
kitchen  garden,  certain  consolations,  in  the  form  of  2,000  of 
the  best  Briars  I  ever  had,  budded  last  July,  and  hrealcing 
beautifully.  From  these  I  hope  to  derive  shortly  such  happi- 
ness as  only  Rosarians  know,  and  some  information  which 
may  prove  acceptable  to  those  who  read  The  Gakden. 

S.  Eeinolds  Hole. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


It  is  aunounced  that  the  People's  Garden  at  Old  Oak  Common, 

Willesden,  will  be  opened  for  the  season,  to  members  and  their  friends, 
this  day. 

Serious  mischief  has  been  done  to  the  Vines  in  France  by 

the  frosts  at  the  end  of  last  week.  The  prospects  of  the  champagne 
vintage,  especially,  are  much  imperilled. 

Along  with  the  cleansing  of  the  lake  in  Victoria  Park,  and 

its  re-filling  with  water,  many  other  improvements  are  in  progress. 
A  new  concrete  wall,  with  granite  roping,  has  been  erected  around 
it.  The  islands  which  dot  its  surface  have  all  been  re-covered  with 
turf,  as  have  also  the  various  surrounding  slopes.  Several  fresh 
shrubberies  have  also  been  planted,  and  ornamental  rockeries 
erected. 

Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  exhibition  of  Koses  in  the  gardens  of  the 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Kensington,  commencesjto-day, 
and  will  be  continued  until  Saturday  next.  In  addition  to  Roses,  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  display,  there  are  also  other  attractions  in  the 
shape  of  ornamental  plants  of  other  kinds  well  worth  inspection. 

A  GENTLEMAN  has  made  an  offer  to  the  Westminster  District 

Board,  through  his  solicitors,  to  contribute  £1,000  towards  the  cost 
of  retaining  as  anopan  space  the  vacant  land  lying  between  Abingdon- 
street  and  the  Thames,  which  the  Government  has  the  power  of  disjjos- 
ing  of  for  building  purposes.  The  District  Board  transmitted  the 
communication  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  that  Board 
has  referred  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee. 

Epiden'drum  c.n'ejiidophorum,  a  species  introduced  by  the  late 

Mr.  Skinner  from  Guatemala,  where  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  great  beauty  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.  It 
has  stood  in  the  comer  of  the  Odontoglossum  house  for  the  last  four 
years,  has  been  repotted  once,  and  is  now  producing,  as  it  does  annu- 
ally, a  great  profusion  of  flowers.  The  ilower-spikes  are  terminal, 
and  somewhat  globular  in  shape,  about  two  and  a  half  dozen  flowers 
being  on  each  spike ;  the  blossoms  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  spotted 
with  brown  inside,  but  white  tinged  with  lilac  outside;  the  lip  is  pink 
and  the  throat  white. 

A  SECOND  plant  of  the  lovely  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  is 

also  now  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.  That  which  bloomed  first  had 
blossoms  resembling  in  shape  those  of  a  Miltonia  or  Odontoglossum 
Phalsenopsis,  but  much  larger,  especially  the  lip,  which  was  quite 
flat,  and  in  colour  they  were  delicate  rosy  lilac,  without  spot  or  strijie. 
The  plant  now  in  bloom  bears  two  spikes  on  one  bulb,  and  six  flowers 
on  each  spike,  and  is  quite  a  distinct  variety  from  the  one  just  alluded 
to.  Its  blossoms  are  of  the  same  shape  and  waxy  substance,  but  their 
colour  is  much  darker,  being,  iu  fact,  a  deep  violet  peach,  tinged 
with  yellow  in  the  centre,  and  conspicuously  marked  with  three  longi- 
tudinal violet  lines — altogether  a  saperb  flower. 

Professor  Du  Bkeuil  last  week  recommenced  his  valu- 
able course  of  public  lectures  on  arboriculture  in  the  municipal 
school  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  at  Paris,  in  which  he  will  discuss 
the  best  practical  treatment  of  fruit  trees  during  their  period  of 
growth.  These  lectures  are  free  to  all  who  choose  to  attend  them, 
and  the  young  gardeners  of  Paris,  in  thus  obtaining  first-class 
gratuitous  instruction  in  at  least  one  brancli  of  their  profession, 
possess  an  opportunity  of  self  improvement  which,  we  regret  to 
reflect,  is  not  open  to  their  brethren  in  our  own  metropolis. 

At  the  present  moment,  imported  fruit  of  the  Japanese  Kaki 

are  offered  for  sale  in  the  shop  windows  of  MM.  Cuvillier,  et  freres, 
marchands  do  comestibles,  16,  Kue  de  la  Paix,  Paris.  They  have 
been  apparently  dried  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  our  di-ied 
Figs  and  Raisins.  The  fruit,  in  their  dried  state,  are  3  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  are  described  as  having  a  firm  and  slightly  gela- 
tinous substance,  of  a  reddiah-brown  colour,  and  sweet  and  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  Many  species  of  Kaki  are  cultivated  in  Japan,  with 
fruit  varying  in  dimensions  frnm  the  size  of  a  large  fowl's  egg  to 
that  of  a  man's  fist.  When  fully  ripe,  they  are  said  by  M.  Ooignet 
to  be  dried  in  the  sun  and  then  preserved  in  flour,  when  they  are 
equal  to  the  best  dried  Figs.  M.  Carric^re,  however,  states  that, 
whether  from  habit  or  not,  he  prefers  the  Figs. 

In   Dr.    Schomburgk's    report  on  the    Botanic    Garden    at 

Adelaide,  a  copy  of  which  has  just  reached  us,  it  is  stated  that  "  The 
manufacture  of  scents  and  essences  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
If  we  consider  that  British  India  and  Europe  consume  annually 
about  150,000  gallons  of  handkerchief  perfume  alone,  and  that  the 
revenue  from  imported  perfumes  in  England  is  estimated  at  about 
£50,000,  we  may  judge  of  the  immense  quantity  of  material  used 
for  perfumes.  Most  of  the  flowers  which  provide  the  material  for 
perfumes  grow  luxuriantly  with  ns — viz..  Jasmine,  Mignonette, 
Verbena,  Rose,  Lavender,  Acacia  Farnesiana,  Heliotrope,  Rosemary, 


Peppermint,  Violets,  Oranges,  &c.  These  plants  thrive,  probably,  in 
greater  perfection  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  No  doubt 
South  Australia  should  be  a  perfume-producing  country,  as  we  see 
here  flourishing  some  of  the  most  valuable  scent  plants.  In  proof 
of  the  value  of  perfumes,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  acre  of  Jasmine 
will  produce  flowers  to  the  value  of  £250  annually  ;  Rose  trees,  £75  ; 
O.ange  trees,  £50  ;  Violets,  £160  ;  Casse  trees  (Acacia  Farnesiana), 
£90;  Geranium  plants  (Pelargonium  odoratissimum),  £200; 
and  Lavender,  £30." 

According  to  a  communication  by  Professor  Hallier,  in  the 

Zeitschrift  fiir  ParisUenltimde,  a  new  Potato-disease  made  its  appear- 
ance last  autumn  at  Apolda,  near  Jena.  In  this  new  form  of  disease 
the  fungus  attacks  the  tuber  at  once,  and  not  the  leaves. 

Of  the  beautiful  Brazilian  Colax  jugosus  there  are  at  present 

some  nice  plants  in  flower  at  Mr.  William  Bull's.  The  sepals  are 
creamy  white,  petals  and  lip  white  striped  and  spotted  with  purplish 
violet.  Mr.  Bull  has  just  received  a  large  importation  of  Odonto- 
glossum  coronarium,  and  of  other  South  American  Orchids. 

Of  Vanda  ca^rulescens,   a  rare  and  beautiful  blue-flowered 

kind,  a  considerable  importation  from  Burmah  was  sold  the  other  day 
at  Stevens'.  A  mass  of  it,  consisting  of  eleven  strong  plants,  realised 
£20.  Of  Vanda  Denisouiana,  another  rare  species  from  the  same 
district,  six  plants  fetched  £11,  and  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  a  fine 
showy  species,  fetched  £13  ISs.  The  whole  amount  realised  for 
413  lots  was  a  little  over  £889. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  hardy  Rhododendrons   belong. 

ing  to  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  which,  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years,  has  proved  so  attractive  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  will  this  year  be  exhibited  in  Alexandra 
Park,  SIuswoll  Hill,  where  a  large  space  is  being  covered  for  this 
purpose.  From  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  the  show  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  ever  seen. 

Of   Epidendrum  bicornutum,  a   recently   imported  plant  is 

now  in  flower  at  Kew.  The  flower-spike,  which  proceeds  from  the 
top  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  bears  five  beautiful  pure  white  blossoms,  deli- 
cately spotted  on  the  lip  with  violet,  and  tinged  with  yellow  in  the 
centre.  This  Epidendrum  has  been  found  somewhat  difficult  to 
flower,  such  plants  of  it  as  have  blossomed  being  usually  newly 
imported  ones,  in  which  the  embryo  flowers  had  been  formed  before 
importation. 

Camarotis  purpurea  may  now  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Veitch's, 

beating  thirteen  rosy  jim'ple  Aerides-like  clusters  of  flowers.  Vari  ous 
ways  have  been  tried  to  indnce  this  plant  to  flower  profusely,  but 
none  has  answered  so  well  as  placing  it  on  an  erect  wooden  trellis  in 
a  pot  filled  with  sphagnum  and  broken  crocks.  The  roots  creep 
around  the  woodwork,  but  seldom  penetrate  the  contents  of  the  pot, 
which,  however,  serves  to  keep  the  trellis  steady.  It  enjoys  the 
temperature  of  the  Cattleya  or  East  India  honse. 

For  the  opportnnity  of  inspecting  some  handsome  blooms  and 

leaves  of  Cyclamen  vernum  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jas.  Atkins,  of 
Painswick,  who  has  also  furnished  us  with  the  following  remarks 
respecting  them  : — "  I  send  you,"  he  says,  "  a  few  flowers  and  leaves 
of  Cyclamen  repandum  of  Sibthorp,  vernum  of  most  of  the  conti. 
nental  botanists,  including  Decandolle,  Bertaloni,  Reichenbach,  &c., 
the  C.  venium  of  L'Obel  (1581),  and  C.  verno  tempore  flor.  of 
Clusius  (1601).  Both  of  the  latter  publish  a  very  good  figure  of  it 
from  the  same  block.  Those  sent  are  from  a  common  garden  frame, 
in  which  they  are  turned  out,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  now  one 
mass  of  beauty  with  them.  It  grows  well  with  me  out  of  doors  in 
sheltered  nooks,  vrith  perfect  drainage  and  shade  from  mid-day  sun." 
The  flowers — which  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy  crimson,  and  the  foliage, 
which  is  ample,  and  prettily  marked  with  silver — of  Mr.  Atkins's 
plant  arc  the  finest  and  most  luxuriant  we  have  ever  seen  in  any 
specimen  of  this  Cyclamen. 

Of  Anthurium    Scherzerianum   there  are  several  varieties, 

some  having  broad  leaves,  others  narrow  ones,  some  arched  leaves 
and  others  foliage  almost  erect.  The  flowers,  too,  of  this  fine  stove- 
plant  are  as  variable  as  the  leaves,  for  we  find  among  them  long, 
nan-ow  spathes,  broad  spathes,  and  others  short  and  broad,  almost 
approaching  a  circular  form.  In  some,  moreover,  the  spadix  is 
scarcely  curled,  while  in  others  there  are  two,  and  even  three  curls, 
but  one  striking  characteristic  is  invariably  present  in  all  varieties, 
and  that  is  the  intensely  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  One  of  the  very 
finest  of  the  different  varietiesof  this  Anthurium  is  that  called  A.  Scher. 
zerianum  magnifioum,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Osborn,  the  flower 
spathes  of  which  are  some  3^  inches  in  length  and  2^  inches  in 
breadth,  brilliant  scarlet  in  colour,  and  with  double,  and  in  some  cases 
even  triple  curled  spadices.  It  is  the  parent  of  a  numerous  progeny, 
of  which  examples  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Fulham  nurseries,  all 
having  precisely  the  same  characteristics  as  itself. 
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A  ROCKY  KNOLL  IN  OSMASTON  GARDENS. 
It  is  remarkable  how  a  little  peep  or  just  a  square  yard  or 
two  of  ground,  with  a  few  wild  flowers,  or  other  plants,  in  happy 
juxtaposition  to  a  water  margin  or  an  old  stone,  often  conveys 
to  the  mind  an  impression  of  sweetness  connected  with  that 
p.irticular  spot  never  afterwards  lost,  and  gives  to  it  a  cha- 
r.icter  which  for  ever  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  places  with 
which  one  is  acquainted.  All  over  England,  and  indeed,  all 
over  the  world,  such  little  spots  often  occur;  in  gardens  they 
turn  up  in  places  in  which  one  would  least  expect  them,  and 
as  such  features  are  everywhere  so  desirable,  we  hope  from 
time  to  time  to  put  before  our  readers  little  sketches  of  this 
description,  the  introduction  of  which  into  gardens  is  much 
needed.  Gardens  laid  out  to  exhibit  some  one  special  scene 
only,  as  for  instance  a  grand  walk  or  terrace  without  a  proper 
termination,  are  as  disappointing  as  it  is  pleasant  to  find  places 
in  which,  at  unexpected  corners,  one  comes  upon  little  bits  of 
scenery  which  have  evidently  emanated  from  minds  and  hands 
imbued  with  a  true  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  knoll  of  rock 
which  we  here  figure  was  sketched  at  Osmaston  Manor,  and 
both  it  and  its  surroundings  strikingly  exhibit  the  taste  and 
skill  bestowed  on  this  charming  little  bit  of  garden  scenery  ; 
the  Yuccas  and  their  position,  the  little  Ferns  and  Primroses, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lots  of  little  things  that  could  not  be  shown 
in  a  woodcut,  the  placing  of  the  stones,  the  little  Yews  or  Holly 
clinging  to  the  largest  one,  the  flowering  Pampas  Grass,  even 
the  very  formation  of  the  ground,  rolling  gently  over  in  exact 
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Rocky  Knoll  in  Osmaston  Gardens. 

agreement  with  the  positions  of  the  rocks — all  these  put 
together  go  to  produce  a  feature  more  pleasing  than  many  a 
flower  garden,  though  it  is  limited  in  size.  D 


OUTDOOR  HYACINTHS. 
What  becomes  of  old  Hyacinth  bulbs  ?  Year  after  year 
thousands  are  imported,  special  exhibitions  are  held  for  them, 
and  large  sums  are  given  in  prizes  for  them  ;  but  what  is  the 
fate  of  the  bulbs  after  they  have  once  flowered  ?  We  are  some- 
times told  that  they  may  be  used  a  second  year  for  "  dotting 
about"  in  shrubbery  borders,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  though 
grown  by  everyone.  Hyacinths  are  hardly  what  one  might  call 
cultivated  in  England  at  all  ?  Do  they  not  come  ready  made 
to  our  hands  from  the  Dutch  growers  ?  And  this  has  led  me 
sometimes  to  think  that  our  horticultural  societies  might  be  a 
little  less  liberal  in  their  prize  lists  to  foreign  raised  Hyacinths, 
and  might  do  something  to  encourage  home-grown  plants. 
For  a  year  or  two  they  would  be  poor  no  doubt ;  after  which  I 
believe  our  exhibitors  would  be  able,  if  they  took  the  matter 
fairly  in  hand,  to  beat  the  foreign  bulbs. 

My  object  in  writing,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  question 
of  exhibiting,  of  which  I  have  no  practical  knowledge,  but  to 
discredit  the  too  generally  received  idea  that  the  only  place  for 
Hyacinths  after  flowering  is  the  rubbish-heap,  and  to  plead 
for  their  more  general  use  in  the  open  garden  ;  and  I  am  led  to 
do  this  by  seeing  with  how  little  trouble  a  good  show  may  be 
made  with  them.  Mr.  David  Thomson,  in  his  "  Handy  Book  of 
the  Flower  Garden,"  tells  us  that "  varieties  suitable  for  outdoor 


decoration  can  now  be  purchased  so  cheap  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  to  save  the  bulbs;"  and  Mr.  Fleming,  in  his 
"  Spring  and  Winter  Flower  Gardening  at  Cliveden,"  .says  : 
"  We  have  tried  to  renew  the  old  bulbs,  and  also  by  well- 
prepared  beds,  to  grow  the  offsets,  but  in  both  cases  they  are 
more  expensive  than  purchasing  fresh  bulbs,"  and  though  this 
may  be  true,  if  we  content  ourselves  with  the  unnamed  bulbs 
sold  cheaply  by  the  hundred,  yet  I  would  advise  owners  of 
small  gardens,  at  least,  to  buy  good  named  varieties  and  to  take 
care  of  them.  I  have  now  nearly  100  in  flower,  the  spikes  of 
which,  if  not  fit  for  exhibition,  are  quite  equal  to  the  average 
of  those  used  for  conservatory  decoration  or  sold  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  These,  with  about  twice  as  many  smaller 
bulbs  of  various  sizes  (whose  few  bells  bj'  the  way  are  often 
more  useful  as  cut  flowers  than  large  spikes)  are  the  produce 
of  sixteen  Hyacinths  purchased  in  1866,  and  twenty  added 
in  1870. 

Each  set  was  grown  in  pots  the  first'  j'car  (a  loss  of  two 
years  so  far  as  increase  of  stock  is  concerned),  and,  after 
flowering,  the  bulbs  were  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  open 
ground,  without  disturbing  the  roots,  kept  watered  until  the 
foliage  began  to  look  yellow,  and  afterwards  taken  up  and 
dried.  Subsequently  they  have  been  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  about  the  end  of  October  in  each  j-ear,  at  about 
3  inches  deep,  and  taken  up  when  the  bulbs  were  ripe.  The 
soil  of  my  garden  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  red  sand, 
and  consequently  always  free  from  standing  water.  I  give  a 
liberal  supply  of  well-decayed  stable  manure  and  leaf-mould 
at  planting  time,  digging  the  bed  from  2  to  3  feet  deep  at 
least,  and  placing  the  manure  near  the  bottom.  Soot  and 
lime  are  useful  by  way  of  a  change,  if  the  soil  seems  not  to 
want  more  stable  manure;  and  I  have  road,  though  I  have  not 
tried  it,  that  salt  is  good.  The  main  items  as  regards  success 
seem  to  be  a  rich  light  soil,  well  drained  and  deep,  that  the 
roots  may  grow  naturally — that  is,  straight  down,  for  I  believe 
want  of  depth  for  the  roots  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
bulbs  deteriorate  under  pot  culture — care  of  the  foliage  until 
it  dies  down,  and  shallow  planting,  that  the  bulbs  may  ripen 
thoroughly.  This  they  will  not  do  until  the  end  of  June,  but 
the  summer  planting  of  the  beds  need  not  be  delayed  on  that 
account,  as,  if  the  leaves  are  carefully  tied  up,  bedding  plants 
may  be  put  between  them. 

In  old  gardening  books,  elaborate  instructions  may  be  found 
for  the  cultivation  of  Hj-acinths,  but  the  directions  for  pro- 
tection and  shading  are  enough  to  frighten  any  one  but  an 
inveterate  florist,  and  to  make  the  garden  unsightly  if  carried 
out.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  shading 
considerably  prolongs  the  time  of  flowering.  jModern  books 
seem  to  treat  the  subject  after  the  manner  of  the  quotations 
I  have  given.  W. 

RAMONDIA  PYRENAICA  AND  FRENCH  CULTDRE. 
I  BROTJGHT  back  from  Gavarui,  about  eight  years  ago,  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  unique  little  plant,  which  I  found  growing 
in  a  small  fissure  on  a  large  flat  rock,  without  any  apparent 
soil,  and  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  The  position 
seemed  to  agree  with  it,  as  it  had  three  stalks  each,  bearing 
a  full  quantity  of  blossoms.  I  attempted  to  imitate  the  site 
in  which  I  found  it  in  my  garden,  by  planting  it  on  a  small 
heap  of  crocks,  on  which  it  lived  and  grew,  but  did  not 
blossom.  I  have  since  then  tried  every  variety  of  soil 
and  culture,  and  although  it  has  increased  and  been  multiplied 
by  means  of  offsets  into  many  plants,  none  of  them  have  ever 
yielded  more  than  an  odd  blossom  or  two  every  two  or  three 
years.  Terre  de  Bruyerc.  or  heath  mould,  the  French  panacea 
for  all  delicate  or  fastidious  plants,  has  no  effect  on  it ;  indoors 
or  out-of-doors,  in  pot  or  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  all  the 
same,  and  until  I  read  the  article  in  No.  73  of  The 
Garden  (see  p.  277)  I  had  concluded  that  it  was  naturally  a 
shy  bloomer.  I  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  know  exactly 
how  the  plants  at  Benthall  Hall  are  managed.  Terre  de 
Bruycre,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  di'trHin:  of 
heath  on  a  sandy  bottom,  and  consequently  mingled  with 
sand,  is  mostly  found  in  forests  and  sometimes  on  sandy 
commons.  The  (Ipfn'fns  of  heath  growing  on  bogs,  although 
strictly  speaking  heath  mould,  is  not  "terre  de  Bruyere"  in 
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the  French  acceptance  of  the  term,  and  could  never  answer 
the  purposes  to  which  the  latter  is  applied.  In  terre  de 
Bruj'cre  it  may  be  said  that  all  plants  will  live,  although  all 
may  not  exactly  thrive ;  and  the  number  of  those  that  will 
thrive  (especially  the  hard-wooded  ones)  is  legion,  while  many 
cannot  be  got  to  grow  in  pots  without  it.  The  term  "  sandy 
loam,"  so  often  used  by  English  writers  on  gardening,  is  a 
difficult  one  for  French  horticulturists  to  uoderstand;  if,  for 
instance,  we  look  out  the  word  "Loam"  in  one  of  the  last 
and  best  of  English  Dictionaries  (Chambers',  1872),  we  find 
the  definition  to  be  "  a  muddy  soil  of  clay,  sand,  lime,  animal 
and  vegetable  matter."  Now,  whatever  effect  such  a  soil  may 
have  on  a  delicate  potted  plant  in  England,  it  would  be  pretty 
nearly  poison  to  it  here.  Then  again,  if  we  look  for  the  word 
"  Peat,"  in  explanation  of  peaty  loam,  we  find  it  described  as 
"  a  vegetable  substance  like  turf,  found  in  boggy  places,  and 
used  as  fuel ;"  in  other  words,  what  the  Irish  call  "  turf,"  and 
the  French  "  tourbe."  Now  we  know  that  here,  as  in  Ireland, 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  sand  carting  and  bog  burning  to  get 
even  a  stunted  Scotch  Fir  to  grow  in  it.  Hence  the  impossi- 
bility of  even  attempting  to  follow  here  any  British  mode  of 
pot  culture  as  usually  described,  and  the  difficulty  is  generally 
solved  by  placing  the  new  inti'oduction,  which  almost  alwaj-s 
arrives  through  British  importation,  into  plain  terre  de 
Bruyere;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  English  compost  attached 
to  it  has  often  to  be  cleared  away  and  replaced  by  terre  de 
Bruyere,  or  the  plant  will  linger  on  for  awhile  and  finally  die 
off.  FiiEDK.  Palmer. 

Versailles. 


NEW,  EAEE,  OR  NEGLECTED  ALPINE  PLANTS. 
(^Continued  from  p.  316.) 

LiTHOSPERiiuji  Gastoni  (Gastou's  Lithospermum). — A  rare 
and  beaubif  nl  species  from  the  Pyrenees,  with  erect  herbaceous 
stems  about  a  foot  high,  which  from  May  to  Augnst  bear 
terminal  clusters  of  large  bright  sky-blue  flowers,  about  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  L.  ■pmstratuin  (commonly  sold  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  L.  frnticosum).  Leaves  obovate  lance- 
shaped.  Grows  freely  on  rock-work  or  in  any  open  border  in 
rich  well-drained  loam. 

LiNUM  viscosuM  (Viscid  Liaum). — A  fine  herbaceous  species 
from  the  Pyrenees,  with  slightly  branching  downy  stems  from 
1  foot  to  li  foot  high.  Blooms  fom  May  to  August.  Flowers 
nearly  an  inch  across,  of  a  rich  rosy  lilac  colour,  in  an  erect 
corymb.  Leaves  alternate,  lance-shaped,  covered  with  feeble 
whitish  hairs  and  viscid  glands.  A  fine  subject  for  the  rock- 
garden  or  choice  border,  in  well-drained,  moist,  sandy  loam. 

Lixuii  SALSOLOIDES  (Hcath-like  Linum). — A  hardy,  dwarf, 
half-shrnbby  species,  somewhat  like  a  dwarf  Heath  or  Lesche- 
naultia,  with  the  stem  twisted  at  the  base.  It  grows  from 
3  to  6  inches  high,  and  blooms  in  June  and  July,  producing  an 
abundance  of  flowers  which  are  each  an  inch  across,  and  white 
with  a  purple  centre  or  eye.  The  leaves  are  linear,  smooth, 
and  scattered ;  the  lower  ones  shorter  and  almost  imbricated. 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  this  plant  is  not  only  well 
adapted  for  rockwork,  but  is  also  a  very  pretty  object  on  the 
common  boi-der,  iu  well  drained  sandy  soil. 

Mertexsia  dahurica  (Dahurian  Gromwell). — This  plant, 
which  was  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Piiliiwnaria 
dahuflca,  although  of  a  very  slender  habit,  and  liable  to  be 
broken  by  high  winds,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  was  formerly 
often  to  be  met  with  in  British  gardens.  It  grows  from 
6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  erect  branching  stems,  which  arc 
angular  and  furrowed,  and  clothed  with  decumbent  white 
hairs.  It  blooms  in  June,  producing  handsome  bright  azure- 
blue  drooping  flowers  in  racemose  panicles.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  roughish,  slightly  glaucous,  and  clothed  with  small 
decumbent  hairs.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  and  suited  either 
for  the  rock-garden  or  borders,  where  it  should  be  planted  in 
a  sheltered  nook  iu  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  or  from  seed. 

MiTCHELl.A  REPENs  (Variegated  Partridge  Berry). — This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  pretty  woodland  plants 
that  accompany  the  Ground  Laurel  (Ejiiijca),  the  tree  Lycopo- 
dium,  the  Rattlesnake  Plantain  (Goodyern),  &c.,  in  the  Pino 
woods  of  North  America.     It  is  a  smooth  and  trailing  little 


evergreen  herb,  with  I'oundish  shining  leaves,  and  minute 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  purple, 
and  bear  [Pretty  scarlet  berries  in  autumn.  I  saw  it  iu  Long 
Island,  running  about  in  the  Moss,  &c.,  at  the  bottom  of  Pine 
trees,  and  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  a 
charming  addition  to  shady  parts  of  our  rock-gardeas,  hardy 
ferneries,  &c.,  in  which  it  would  thrive  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Pyrolas,  the  Liuuasa,  &o.  It  is  named  after  Dr. 
John  Mitchell,  an  old  Virginian  botanist  and  correspondent  of 
Liunseus. 

MuscARi  ABMENiACUM  (Armenian  Grape  Hyacinth).  —  A 
strikingly  beautiful  and  scarce  species,  growing  about  6  inches 
high  and  flowering  in  May,  when  it  produces  a  dense  spike  of 
flowers  of  a  fine  cobalt-blue  colour  with  three  small  yellow 
dots  near  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  The  spike  is  2i  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  the  flowers  are  most  agreeably  fragi-ant. 
The  leaves  are  about  9  inches  long,  ribbon-like,  concave,  and 
pointed.  An  exquisite  plant  for  level  spots  on  rock -work,  for 
the  bulb-garden,  or  for  borders  in  light  soil. 

MuscariHeldreichii  (Greek  Grape  Hyacinth). — A  beautiful, 
and  as  yet  rare,  kind  from  Greece  about  14^  inches  high,  with 
flowers  of  a  fine  deep  sky-blue  with  white  mouth,  somewhat 
like  those  of  M.  hofryoicles,  but  nearly  twice  as  large,  and 
arranged  iu  a  longer  spike.  Leaves  about  4  inches  long,  flat, 
like  those  of  J/,  commntatum,  but  not  open  at  the  top,  like 
those  of  that  species.  A  fine  subject  for  the  rock-garden  or 
the  choice  border,  in  deep  sandy  soil.  Comes  into  bloom  in 
the  end  of  March. 

Orcuis  foliosa  (Leafy  Orchis). — A  very  handsome  and  showy 
Orchis,  found  on  rocky  banks  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  and 
growing  from  \\  to  2;  feet  high.  It  flowers  in  May,  when  it 
produces  a  very  great  number  of  purplish  flowers  in  a  large 
ovate  or  oblong-ovate  spike  about  9  inches  long  and  3  inches 
across.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  unspotted,  the  lower  ones 
oljtuse.  May  be  grown  in  sheltered  nooks  iu  the  rock-garden, 
or  in  the  mixed  border  in  deep  light  soil. 

OxALis  lasiandra  (Woolly-stamcned  Oxalis). — A  siiigular 
and  handsome  Mexican  species,  growing  from  9  to  18  inches 
high,  and  producing  umbels  of  large  crimson  flowers  in  summer 
— about  twenty  flowers  in  each  umbel.  The  leaves  are  all 
radical  and  digitate;  the  leaflets  (7  to  9  in  number)  being 
3  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  of  an  oval  spoon-shape,  dai'k 
green  above,  paler  underneath,  and  spotted  with  crimson.  It 
is  a  fine  plant  either  for  the  rock-garden  or  borders,  and  should 
have  a  warm  position  in  well-drained  sandy  soil. 

Opuntia  Rafi.nesquii  (Hardy  Opuntia). — A  dwarf  spreading 
Cactus,  forming  clusters  of  thick,  ovate,  very  green  joints, 
each  3  or  4  inches  long  and  about  3  inches  broad,  studded 
with  small  tufts  of  minute,  sharp-pointed,  reddish,  hair-like 
spines.  Flowers  in  summer,  of  a  bright  sulphur  yellow.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  be  edible  and  "  like  a  Gooseberry."  North 
America.  This  Opuntia  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  its  dwarf, 
branching  habit  makes  it  better  suited  for  out-of-door  vase  or 
rock-work  culture  than  for  a  border.  For  several  years  past,  the 
hardiness  of  0.  Rafinesquii  in  the  climate  of  London  and  Paris 
has  been  a  subject  of  remark,  and  various  persons  in  England 
and  northern  France  have  testified  to  its  hardiness.  The  fact, 
however,  that  it  stands  and  grows  well  in  a  London  back- 
garden,  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  the  sun,  is  as  much 
proof  as  we  need  in  that  respect.  This  hardy  species  resists 
much  greater  cold  than  we  ever  have  in  Britain,  and  it  is 
probable  we  shall  find  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  species  of 
Cactus  ai-e  quite  as  hardy.  Along  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
Railway,  Cacti  are  abundant  in  some  places — in  districts 
frosty  and  silvered  with  snow  when  I  passed  over  them  in 
November,  1870,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  "Wassatch  Mountain, 
near  Salt  Lake  City,  deeply  covered  with  snow  during  the 
winter.  It  is  desirable,  iu  gathering  the  small  mountain 
plants  there,  and  in  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  to  look  well 
for  a  small,  poignantly  prickly  Cactus,  with  round  stems, 
which  abounds  there,  and  which  communicates  a  peculiarly 
acrid  sting  to  all  soft,  fleshy  parts  that  touch  it.  I  gathered 
this  in  company  v,  ith  Astragaluses  and  other  plants,  which  are 
usually  termed  alpine.  In  the  northern  States  of  America, 
which  are  very  cold  in  winter,  as  everybody  knows,  there  are 
three  species  of  hardy  Opuntias — 0.  cnlgftris  (the  common 
Prickly  Pear),  which  goes  as  far  north  as  New   England;  0. 
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Rafinesqtui,  in  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky ;  and  0.  misnonrienriis, 
in  Wisconsin  and  towards  the  great  plains.  And  from  what 
one  Eees  along  the  Pacific  route,  it  is  very  likely  a  greater 
number  oF  Cacti  go  north  along  the  Rocky  Mountains'  dry 
plains  and  sierras  than  we  find  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent.  It  is  very  probable  we  shall  some  day  have  quite 
a  group  of  dwarf  hardy  Cacti  keeping  company  with  the 
Houselecks  on  our  rock-gardens,  and  rivalliug  them  in  hardi- 
ness. They  should  Ije  planted  on  the  drier  parts  of  the  rock- 
garden,  on  dry  sunny  banks,  on  the  edges  of  old  walls,  old 
bridges,  ruins,  &c.  They  will  also  thrive  on  borders,  but  are 
most  appropi'iately  placed  in  the  positions  above  named.  Mr. 
James  Atkins,  of  Painswick,  informs  me  that  he  has  grown  a 
variety  of  Opiinfia  vulgaris,  which  he  found  in  Piedmont,  for 
upwards  of  18  years  without  the  slightest  protection  on  the 
part  of  his  rock-work  which  has  a  S.W.  aspect. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CAMPANULA  TURBINATA  ELEGANS. 
Among  dwarf  Campanulas  suitable  for  beds  this  is  the  most 
ornamental  in  the  large  and  beautiful  family  of  bell-flowers, 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  compact  leaf  growth,  and  yielding  from 
seed  a  mass  of  comparatively  large,  rich,  purplish-blue,  white, 
and  porcelain-white  flowers  during  the  summer  months.  To 
have  it  in  bloom  the  first  season,  it  should  be  sown  in  the  earliest 
spring  months,  and  thus  treated  it  will  flower  in  the  summer 
and  autumn,  or,  if  the  plants  bedded  one  season  are  again 
divided  for  planting  in  May,  these  ■will  bloom  effectively  in  the 


Campanula  tuxbinata  elegans. 


summer  months,  and,  if  sown  in  May,  vigorous  plants  will  be 
secured  for  the  following  year.  Campanula  turbinata  elegans, 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  is  a  hybrid  between  C. 
turbinata  and  C.  carpatica,  and  it  is  greatly  su]5erior  to  both 
its  parents  as  a  decorative  summer  flower. 


PRIMROSES. 
These  are  finer  here  than  usual  this  season.  Each  plant  is 
crowned  with  flowers,  to  the  hiding  almost  of  the  tufted  crowns 
of  fine  clean  leaves.  The  Five-fingers,  as  they  are  commonly 
called  here,  or  Cowslip-stemmed  Primroses,  are  equally  fine. 
The  two  together  by  the  thousand  make  such  a  display  of  Prim- 
roses as  I  hardly  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  These  common 
Primroses  are  better,  in  many  respects,  than  all  the  uncommon 
varieties.  They  remind  one  of  woods  and  groves,  and  sunny 
hedge-banks.  Even  the  white  and  the  orange  have  a  garden 
character  about  them,  which  increases  with  every  tint  of 
colour,  until  we  land  amid  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas.  But 
for  skii-ting  woods  and  for  infusing  into  pleasure  grounds  the 
sweetest  breath  of  spring,  commend  me  to  the  common  Prim- 
roses. Doubtless  we  have  room  enough  in  our  spring  gardens 
for  all  possible  varieties  of  Primrose  ;  but  I  have  some  fear 
that,  with  our  rage  for  novelties,  we  may  discard  our  common 
varieties.  This  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  our  gardens, 
too  dearly  purchased  by  the  establishment  of  the  Abyssinian  or 
Japan  Primrose  in  its  stead.  The  former  is  fragrant  almost 
as  a  Violet,  and  the  latter  pretty  enough  iu  its  way  ;  but 
neither  have  about  them  the  simple  beauty  of  our  common 
Primroses,  which,  in  masses,  as  decorative  plants,  are  un- 
equalled.    It  seems,  too,  almost  a  pity  to  mar  the  effect  which 


they  produce  by  mixing  them  with  anything  else.  Yet  have 
I  seen,  on  many  a  bank.  Primroses  made  more  attractive  by 
being  intermixed  with  early  blossoms  of  the  Veronica  Cha- 
raredrys.  Acting  on  this  liint,  the  Primroses  here  have  been 
pincushioned  in  various  directions  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
thrown  in  hero  and  there.  I  have  also  observed  how,  when 
overhung  with  plants  of  Ribes  sanguiueum,  the  yellow  Prim- 
roses seemed  to  become  more  yellow  and  more  lovely  on  account 
of  tho  contrast.  Again,  Primroses  evidently  like  a  wet  season. 
To  the  excessive  moisture  of  tho  late  summer,  tho  mildness  as 
well  as  wetness  of  tho  past  winter,  I  attribute  their  unusual 
richness  and  abundance  this  year.  Even  the  double  lilac, 
white,  and  others  are  fuller  of  flower  and  more  robust  in  health 
than  usual.  Who  has  got  a  stock  of  the  double  yellow,  red, 
and  crimson,  or  port-vviue  colours  of  these  grand  old  plants 
now  ?  On  the  mixed  borders,  beside  Daisies  or  early  Heartsease 
and  Violets,  how  beautiful  these  are,  and  how  rich  iu  old 
memories  and  home  associations  !  How  many  of  us  seem  at 
times  to  forget  that,  in  floriculture,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  be  off  with  the  old  loves  befoi-e  we  are  on  with  the  new;  and 
even  if  that  were  the  case,  how  many  of  us  would  still  elect 
to  be  true  to  the  old  favourites  that  first  bound  our  hearts  to 
the  gentle  art,  and,  amoug  these,  how  potent  is  the  Primrose ! 

D.  T.  Fisn. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE  MARKET. 
There  are  a  certain  few  early-blooming  hardy  plants  of  easy 
cultivation  and  effective  when  in  flower,  that  I  am  astonished 
have  not  been  ere  now  made  useful  and  profitable  for  market 
purposes,  as  I  am  sure  they  would  sell  freely  and  by  thousands 
if  brought  into  Covent  Garden.  If  a  man  were  about  to 
embark  in  the  growth  of  these  hardy  plants  he  would  require 
about  an  acre  of  good  holding  soil,  a  few  hundred  feet  length 
of  cold  pits  and  frames,  a  roomy  potting  shed,  a  large  stock 
of  60-sized  pots,  and  plenty  of  fairly  good  soil  with  which  to 
fill  them.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  and  to  work 
up  as  speedily  as  possible  a  stock  of  the  plants  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  having  once  done  that  I  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  fall  tide  of  prosperity  to  set  in  upon  him.  The  first, 
and  possibly  most  beautiful  plant  among  those  that  I  would 
recommend  is  the  early  dwarf  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  to  secure 
a  good  stock  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  sow  about  an 
ounce  of  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained  after  ripening, 
say  early  in  July,  either  in  boxes  or  in  pans  or  in  frames. 
With  care  and  good  seed,  probably  from  5,000  to  6,000 
seedling  plants  would  be  obtained,  and  these  would  merely 
require,  when  lai'ge  enough,  to  be  pricked  out  in  nice  friable 
soil,  about  4  inches  apart  each  way,  and  to  be  kept  well 
watered  until  they  were  thoroughly  established.  Early  in 
November,  a  thousand  or  so  should  be  lifted  with  small  balls, 
potted,  and  then  placed  in  frames  close  to  the  glass,  letting 
them  have  all  the  air  possible  on  dry  days,  and  a  little  covering 
during  frosty  weather.  Two  or  three  other  batches  should 
also  be  lifted  during  the  winter,  so  that  a  succession  might 
be  maintained  ;  aud  if  the  flrst  batch  could  have  the  advantage 
of  a  little  extra  warmth,  or  be  taken  into  a  greenhouse,  they 
would  be  in  full  flower  fit  for  market  by  the  end  of  February, 
aud  possibly  earlier.  Some  plants  should  be  left  for  seed,  as 
in  no  case  should  old  propngated  plants  be  trusted;  they 
are  not  worth  twopence  for  any  purpose.  This  Forget-me- 
not  grows  in  such  neat  little  bunches,  and  is  so  beautiful,  that 
it  would  become  a  universal  favourite  if  people  could  purchase 
it  cheaply  and  in  abundance.  Another  charming  plant,  with 
which  Londoners  are  as  yet  comparatively  unfamiliar,  is  the 
golden-blotched  double  red  Daisy,  which,  even  out  of  flower, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  is  a  veritable  gem.  This  plant  would,  I 
believe,  sell  either  in  or  out  of  pots  literally  by  thousands  all 
through  the  winter,  from  November  onwards.  Persons  who 
see  it  for  the  first  time  are  enchanted  with  it,  and  whether 
seen  under  heavy  rains  or  in  pleasant  sunshine  it  is  alike 
charming.  It  can  be  propngated  just  as  easily  and  as  freely 
as  the  common  double  kinds.  One  plant,  if  it  does  well 
through  the  summer,  will  make  ten  or  a  dozen  iu  October,  and 
these,  again,  will  gi-ow  into  strong  material  by  Christmas.  .4.5 
some  stock  would  have  to  be  retained,  the  smaller  plants 
could  be  kept  for  that  purpose.     Some  potted  up  and  placed 
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under  glass  would  fetoli  a  good  price.  Then  what  beautiful 
things  for  pot  work,  if  properly  managed,  are  the  double 
white  and  mauve-coloured  Primroses  !  These  must  be  kept 
fresh,  green,  and  growing  all  through  the  siimmcr,  and  be 
lifted  and  pulled  to  pieces  about  Michaelmas,  the  strongest 
being  potted  into  tiO-sized  pots,  and  the  remainder  planted 
thickly  in  beds,  so  that  they  may  be  lifted  as  required.  Five 
hundred  plants  of  each  of  these  planted  out  now  would,  with 
good  cultivation  and  plenty  of  water  in  hot  weather,  make 
.'■),000  of  each  colour  next  autumn,  so  that  a  large  stock  could 
soon  be  obtained,  and  thus,  with  diligence  and  care,  the 
foundation  might  soon  Ije  laid  of  a  good  business.  Other 
plants  could  also  be  introduced  of  a  like  character,  but  all 
should  be  hardy,  and  easily  and  cheaply  grown.  A.  D. 


Rose  and  Clematis  Covered  Screen.— I  have  erected  a  screen , 
so  as  to  part  a  newly  made  croquet-ground  fi-om  a  fruit-garden.  I 
purpose  planting  two  Roses,  one  light  and  dark  alternately,  then  a 
Clematis,  then  two  Roses,  to  twine  together  and  form  an  archway 
on  the  top.  The  screen  is  composed  of  sixteen  rough  Fir  poles,  8  or 
9  feet  high,  and  what  I  want  is  the  most  suitable  Roses  and 
Clematises  with  which  to  cover  it. — A  Subscriber.  [Use  free, 
growing  sorts  of  evergreen  and  Ayrshire  Roses,  say  the  following  : 
White :  Felicite  Perjietuelle,  Rampante,  Thoresbyana,  and  the  Gar. 
land.  Red  :  Boursault  Amadis,  Flora,  Princess  Maria,  and  Russelliana. 
The  Clematises  may  consist  of  Lanuginosa  nivea,  white ;  Jackmanni, 
purple  ;  Lady  Bovill,  puce  ;  and  Miss  Batoman,  white  ;  Sieboldii, 
white ;  Lord  Londesborough,  violet ;  and  the  small-flowered  kinds, 
Flammula  and  Ccornlea  odorata.] 

Aretia  Vitaliana. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  but  a  most  ca. 
pricions  plant.  After  many  attempts  at  its  cultivation  with 
uncertain  results,  I  have  at  last  grown  it  satisfactorily  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  border  composed  of  broken  stones  intermixed  with  a 
compost  of  sharp  sand  and  loam,  with  a  little  ])eat.  It  grows  freely 
when  once  established,  and  has  a  tendency  to  sti'aggle  and  get 
"  leggy,"  which  soon  results  in  the  ends  of  the  growing  shoots 
dying  off.  I  find  the  'great  secret  of  success  is  to  keep  the  plant 
constantly  "  soiled  up  "  with  a  little  sharp  sand,  into  which  the 
young  shoots  freely  root  and  form  a  round  hard  cushion.  A  plant 
I  brought  from  Danphine  in  1870  is  now  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  showing  numbers  of  httle  yellow  flower-buds.  I  have  also 
flowered  the  plant  freely  in  a  cold  frame,  but  it  turned  brown  and 
died  soon  afterwards. — G.  M.iw,  Benthall  Hall. 

Transportation  of  Heaths.— lu  the  ice-house  with  the  salmon 
ova  from  England,  arriving  at  Hobart  Town  in  May  1866,  two 
bundles  of  Heather  and  a  few  shrubs  were  sent,  as  an  experiment,  to 
try  this  plan  of  sending  trees.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Lincolnshire 
these  were  sent  over  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  Experimental  Farm,  who 
reported  upon  them  as  follows  : — "  The  six  Apple  trees,  and  also  the  two 
species  of  Heath  (vulgaris  and  eiliaris),  three  plants  of  each,  sent  out 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice-bin  along  with  the  salmon  ova,  arrived  here  in 
the  most  perfect  condition  possible.  Indeed  there  is  not  even  a 
decayed  leaflet  on  the  Heaths,  and  the  whole  of  the  plants  are  in  as 
perfect  health  as  if  they  had  only  been  lifted  out  of  the  nursery  on 
the  day  they  were  handed  over  to  me." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Primula  nivalis  and  P.  helvetica  alba.— llr.  Ellacomhc  wishes  to  state, 
with  reference  to  a  note  recently  published  in  The  Garden,  that  these  two 
plants  are  quite  distinct.  P.  h  Ivetica  alba  is  the  white  f  .rm  of  P.  viscosa,  so 
common  in  the  mountains  and  high  valleys  of  Switzerland. 

Large-flowered  Single  Larkspur. — Allow  mo  to  inform  your  "  Nameless  " 
correspondent  (see  ]i.  2U7),  that  I  have  for  years  possessed  this  ])lant,  and  tliat 
I  consider  it  to  he  one  of  the  best  plants  I  have.  It  grows  double  the  heipht  of 
its  variety,  the  double  Siberian  Larlispur,  and  is  of  a  most  intense  ultramarine 
blue,  with  a  rich  metallic  lustre.  The  name  "  grandiflora "  conveys  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  size  of  the  flower,  which  is  only  of  medium  size.— Thos. 
Williams,  Botk  Lmlge,  Ormxkiyk. 

Dormant  Kose  Buds  Injured  by  Frost-- Briars  budded  last  year 
commenced  growinp;  in  .lanuary  and  February,  and  many  of  the  buds  which 
had  started  into  premature  growth,  owing  to  the  then  unseasonable  weather, 
have  been  killed  liy  the  severe  frosts  which  prevailed  on  the  nights  of  the  22nd, 
:;:ird,  and  24th  of  February,  varying  from  19^,  27'=,  and  30°  .Ijclow  freezing, 
In  Yorkshire  at  the  time  I  am  writing  (12  a.m..  24th  April),  snow  is  falling 
heavily,  which  has  continued  at  intervals  from  7  a.m.  this  morning,  and  the 
thermometer  stands  at  30».  Wind  N.E.,  and  very  cold.— H.  Tatlor,  Feneote, 
nfoy  Bedale, 

The  CreepinfT  Fig  hardy.— This  is  grown  in  a  small  cool  house  in  Mr. 
Ellacombe's  garden,  at  Bitton,  and  through  an  opening  in  the  root  a  long  shoot 
has  passed  up  the  wall  of  the  dwelling  honse.  It  has  not  snfl'ercil  in  the  least 
Irom  cold.  I  have  seen  the  plant  thriving  perfectly  on  an  open  garden  wall  in 
Colonel  Tighe's  garden,  at  Woodstock,  Kilkenny.  Many  will,  therefore,  find  a 
new  use  for  it  for  outdoor  Ferneries,  rock-gardens,  walla,  &c.— K. 
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CLIANTHUS  MAGNiriCUS. 
This  variety  of  the  Glory  Pea  is,  as  its  specific  name  implies,  a 
truly  magnificent  and  really  charming  plant,  resembling  its 
well-known  congener,  Clianthus  puniceus.  It  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  18.30.  Its 
flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  deep,  rich  scarlet  colour,  but  without 
the  dark,  or  rather  black,  boss  which  renders  the  blooms  of 
Clianthus  Dampieri  so  attractive  ;  but,  in  all  other  respects, 
Clianthus  magniflcus  is  greatly  superior  to  that  species,  as  well 
as  to  Clianthus  puniceus.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  immense 
pendulous  bunches,  and  contmne  long  in  perfection  ;  and,  even 
when  not  in  flower,  the  bright,  shining  foliage  of  the  plant  is 
exceedingly  ornamental,  and  it  does  not,  like  the  two  other 
species  named,  become  an  easy  prey  to  red  spider  or  insect 
pests  of  any  kind.  It  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  hardy,  of  rapid 
growth  and  easy  cultivation,  rccjuiring  abundance  of  root- 
room,  and  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil.  It  will,  indeed, 
luxuriate  iu  any  moderately  rich  compost,  such  as  may  be 
successfully  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Pelargonium  or  the 
Fuchsia.  Por  the  purpose  of  clothing  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to 
greenhouse,  or  for  training  to  pillars,  &c.,  in  the  conservatory, 
there  are  few  plants  that  equal  or  surpass  this  fine  Clianthus. 
A  plant  of  it  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  back  wall  of  a  green- 
house here,  and  is  at  the  present  time  (April  10),  and  has  been 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  densely  covered  with  hundreds  of 
bunches  of  its  large,  rich,  and  singular-looking  flowers. 
Cnl/oirl,  Bury  tit.  Edinnnds.  P.  G. 


CONSERVATORY  CLIMBERS. 

Well-kp.pt  conservatories  are  often  spoiled  by  unhealthy, 
shabby-looking  climbers  ;  whereas,  when  the  climbers  are 
healthy  and  well-flowered,  they  add  so  much  to  the  good  effect 
of  a  house,  that  they  often  redeem  many  shortcomings  in  the 
way  of  general  furnisbiugs.  CHmbers  in  an  unhealthy,  starved 
state,  besides  being  unsightly,  belie  their  true  character,  and 
they  are,  moreover,  peculiarly  the  prey  of  insect  life,  especially 
of  red  spider  and  thrips.  This  unsatisfactory  condition  is 
generally  the  rule  where  climbers  occupy  pots  or  boxes,  or  are 
otherwise  confined  as  to  root  space.  To  obviate  this,  in  the 
case  of  such  as  are  iu  narrow  borders,  I  would  recommend 
planting  them  in  the  open  air,  and  introducing  them  through 
the  front  wall,  the  same  as  is  done  with  Vines,  allowing  the 
more  tender  ones  the  south  side,  and  the  hardier  sorts  the 
other  aspects.  Many  climbers,  which  ai'e  usually  supposed  to 
be  too  tender  to  stand  out  of  doors,  will  be  found  to  do  well 
under  this  kind  of  treatment.  The  roots,  though  outside, 
need  not  necessarily  be  exposed  to  frost,  but  even  of  that  not  a 
few  will  stand  several  degrees.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken 
to  have  them  planted  in  a  thoroughly  well-drained  position, 
and  if  the  subsoil  is  not  naturally  gravel,  a  site  must  be  pre- 
jjared  for  them,  iu  which  a  bottom  is  made  of  brickbats,  lime 
rubbish,  or  some  open  material,  and  the  roots  must  be  ])ro- 
tccted  in  winter  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  early  Vines. 
Tecoma  jasminoides  has  grown  here  against  a  west  wall  for 
two  years,  and  this  last  winter  without  any  protection,  while 
in  the  previous  winter  a  mat  only  was  used.  Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides  we  have  proved  to  stand  5°  or  6°  of  frost,  also 
Maiidevilla  suaveolens  ;  Init  there  is  no  necessity  for  exposing 
the  top  of  any  conservatory  climber  to  frost,  and  the  roots  can 
also  ])c  easily  protected.  AVhen  planted  outside,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  have  the  necks  of  the  plants  exposed  before  enter- 
ing the  house  ;  but  where  the  walls  are  set  on  arches,  planting 
inside,  and,  if  the  border  is  narrow,  allowing  the  roots  to  run 
through  to  the  outside,  is  best.  We  have,  however,  some 
here  planted  without  any  inside  border  at  all,  there  being 
simply  a  hole  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  stem  of  the 
climber  is  introduced.  Thus  managed,  even  Tacsonia  Van 
Volxemii,  almost  the  grandest  of  all  conservatory  climbers, 
and  a  native  of  New  Granada,  succeeds  perfectly.  It  flowers 
profusely  all  through  the  winter,  and  produces  seed-pods  as 
large  as  Gherkin  Cucumbers,  hanging  by  a  thread.  Tecoma 
jasminoides,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  to  wood,  treated  iu  this  way   becomes  almost 
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perpetual  flowering,  its  showy  umbels  of  Petunia-like  flowers 
being  much  admired.  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  too,  the  finest 
white-flowered  conservatory  climber  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, and  which  has  a  perfume  almost  e((ual  to  that  of 
Stephanotis,  flowered  here  up  to  Novemlier,  and  became  almost 
deciduous,  when  it  was  pruned  like  a  Vine,  and  now,  in  the 
middle  of  April, it  is  showing  bloom  again,  and  will  soon  be  a 
sheet  of  white,  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  The  Glory  Pea  of 
New  Zealand,  Clianthus  magniflcus,  and  also  C.  ])uniceus,  are 
well  known  to  be  both  very  accommodating  plants,  but  liable 
to  s])ider  when  grown  indoors.  These,  treated  as  described, 
are,  however,  free  from  that  pest.  C.  Dampierimay  be  inarched 
or  grafted  on  the  C.  puniceus,  a  plan  by  which  that  ticklish 
creeper  may  be  grown  to  perfection.  I  need  scarcely  mention 
such  plants  as  Passiflora  coerulea  and  its  varieties  ;  Tacsouia 
mauicata,  or  ignea,  and  mollissima ;  the  Bignonias  capreolata, 


a  very  dark  brown.  Its  beauty,  both  as  regards  colour  and 
habit,  renders  this  species  a  grand  object  for  window  decoration 
during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  and  also  for  the 
ornamentation  of  halls,  corridors,  and  porticos.  Associated 
amongst  other  plants  in  a  stove,  too,  it  has  a  pleasing  apjiear- 
ance,  especially  when  elevated  on  an  inverted  pot,  so  that  its 
head  may  be  above  the  surrounding  vegetation.  This,  like 
most  of  the  coloured-leaved  kinds,  thrives  best  in  a  stove 
temperature,  and  on  account  of  its  comparatively  dwarf  habit 
it  must  not  1)6  overpotted.  For  our  illustration  of  it  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch.  A. 


SPEING  FLOWERING  CLEMATISES. 

These  are  less  robust  in  growth  and  less  hardy  in  constitution  than 
the  summer-blooming  race,   and,  blooming  as  they  do   quite  early, 


DraCEena  Dennisonii. 


radicans,  and  grandiflora;  but  of  the  brilliant  Bignonia 
venusta  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account,  planted  out 
in  this  way.  We  also  have  Passiflora  Buchananii  planted 
in  the  way  I  have  described ;  also  Lapageria  rosea,  and 
various  others,  as  well  as  plants  not  exactly  climbers,  such  as 
Luculia  gratissiraa.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  is  bjit  car- 
rying out,  under  particular  circumstances,  the  modern  idea  of 
sub-tropical  gardening,  which  has  yet  to  be  still  further  deve- 
loped in  many  other  useful  ways.  W.  Dick. 
Canfijfd. 

DRAC^NA   DENNISONII. 
Tuis  is  another  of  the  many  fine  species  of  this  genus  recently 
introduced  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.     It  is  a  dwarf,  robust 
growing  kind,  thickly  furnished  with  leaves,  which  are  about 
15  Laches  long  and  -i  or  5  inches  in  breadth,  their  colour  being 


require  house  protection  either  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  con. 
servatory.  Unlike  the  summer.blooming  Clematises,  which  produce 
their  flowers  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year's  growth,  the  spring, 
blooming  race  produce  theirs  on  the  ripened  wood  of  the  previous 
year,  and  therefore  in  pruning  them  during  the  winter  only  the 
decaying  wood  should  be  cut  away.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in 
pots  or  tubs,  or  planted  out  in  the  borders  of  a  conservatory,  but 
so  placed  that  they  can  have  space  to  spread  out  their  ample 
growth.  They  can  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  small  conservatory,  and 
trained  to  stakes  in  the  form  of  pillars,  or  round  wire  trellises  of 
globular  shape.  Pots  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  will  be 
found  quite  large  enough  for  the  first  and  second  year's  growth,  but 
afterwards  a  larger  size  will  be  required.  All  the  Clematises  require 
rich  soil,  such  as  a  good  free  loam  mingled  with  leaf  soil  and  decom. 
posed  manure,  and  the  soil  should  be  at  least  3  inches  below  the  rim 
of  the  pots,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  ]ilants  being  mulched  with 
manure  during  the  time  of  flowering,  and  a  little  weak  maniu'e  water 
may  be  given  at  times  with  advantage.     The  plants  should  be  placed 
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iu  their  blooming  pots  the  pvevioug  spring,  or  not  later  than  Septera. 
bor  the  previoas  autumn ;  but  there  is  a  certain  risk  in  potting  late, 
as  it  frequently  destroys  the  chance  of  flowers.  It  is  therefore  best 
to  have  the  plants  piacecl  in  their  pots  a  year  before  the  time  of 
blooming.  Treated  in  the  way  just  suggested,  many  of  these  beauti- 
ful Clematises  can  be  had  in  flower  in  March  and  April,  and  almost  up 
to  tho  time  when  the  summer-blooming  races  display  their  flowers. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  quite  in  the  power  of  those 
having  only  a  small  conservatory  attached  to  a  suburban  residence  to 
to  grow  a  few  of  these  Clematises  in  pots  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Noble,  of  Sunningdalc,  has  produced  some  beautiful  hybrids 
belonging  to  this  class.  They  comprise  Albert  Victor,  deep  lavender, 
with  brown  ribs  along  the  centre  of  each  petal  ;  Harry  Richmond, 
larender-grey,  each  petal  having  a  flame  of  deep  violet ;  Lord  Lou- 
desborough,  rich  mauve,  the  petals  having  the  centre  stripe  of  maroou  ; 
Lady  Londesborough,  silver-grey,  with  flame  of  white  ;  Mrs.  Villiers 
Lister,  cream  tinted  with  pink,  and  bars  of  maroon  ;  Mrs.  Howard 
Vyse,  white,  each  petal  edged  with  mauve  ;  Miss  Bateman,  pure  white, 
very  fine  stout  flower's  ;  Princess  Mary,  pink,  suffused  with  puce, 
each  petal  having  a  pale  stripe  ;  and  Queen  Guinevere,  creamy  white. 
Mr.  Noble  has  other  varieties,  but  the  foregoing  have  been  repeatedly 
shown,  and  therefore  a  definite  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  their 
merits.  Other  good  varieties  of  the  spring-flowering  kinds  are  Azurea 
grandiflora  (C.  patens),  delicate  mauve  lilac,  with  pale  centre; 
Sophia,  deep  lihc  purple ;  Standishii,  light  mauve ;  and  Victor 
Lemoine,  blue  tinged  with  violet.  There  is  also  a  class-  of  double- 
flowering  kinds  which  find  favour  with  many  ;  they  consist  of  Sophia 
plena,  lilac  purple  ;  Florida  plena,  creamy  white;  Fortunei,  creamy 
white,  large  rosette-like  flowers;  and  John  Gould  Veitch,  lavender- 
blue,  full  double  flowers.  The  old  C.  Sieboldii,  with  its  freely-pro- 
duced creamy  white  flowers,  is  also  well  worth  cultivation.     R.  D. 
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PEAR  CULTURE. 

BY  JOHN  SCOTT. 
(Concluded  from  page  319.) 
While  recommending  root-pruning,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  say  a  few  words  to  pevveut  its  being  over-doue.  1st. 
When  a  tree  lia?  attained  the  heiglit  of  6  to  7  feet,  and  is  in  a 
free  growing  and  healthy  condition,  making  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vrood  every  year,  and  not  much  fruit,  it  is  then 
time  to  check  its  over  luxuriance  by  root-pruning.  Now,  this 
first  cutting  of  the  roots  is  a  most  important  operation  for  the 
tree's  welfare  afterwards,  and  requires  to  be  done  with  caution, 
that  is,  never  cut  any  tree  more  than  half-way  round  the  first 
time  ;  take  out  a  trench  half  round,  making  the  stem  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  15  inches  ;  mark  the  half  circle, 
then  take  a  good  sharp  spade  and  remove  the  earth,  about  15 
inches  wide,  outside  your  half  circle,  to  the  depth  of  18  to  24 
inches,  cutting  all  the  horizontal  roots  j'on  find,  and  then  pass 
the  spade  well  in  under  the  tap  roots,  for  they  are  the  cause 
of  unfruitfulness;  and  it  is  of  pi'imary  importance  that  they 
be  well  cut  through.  Having  done  this  fill  in  the  hole  with 
some  good  half  rotted  manure,  mixing  it  well  with  the  earth 
as  you  fill  up,  keeping  the  best  of  it  nearest  to  the  surface.  If 
this  first  cutting  throws  the  tree  into  bearing,  you  will  not 
require  to  repeat  the  operation  on  the  other  half  until  the 
tree  again  shows  sjinptoms  of  over  luxuriance  and  an  inclina- 
tion not  to  produce  its  fruit ;  then  is  the  time  to  servo  the 
other  half  circle  just  as  you  served  tho  first.  Let  3'our  tree 
then  rest  until  it  again  gets  too  luxuriant,  which  may  cither  bo  in 
two,  three,  to  six  years.  I  need  oidy  .say  that  root-pruning 
should  ccas(>  whenever  the  objert  for  which  it  has  been  used 
is  attained;  there  is  no  use  in  root-pruning  a  fertile  tree  ,- 
besides,  overdoing  the  thing  causes  your  trees  to  produce  dry, 
sticky  and  gritty  fruit,  therefore  be  judicious  hi  the  use  you 
make  of  root-pruning.  In  most  cases  no  tree  requires  more 
than  two  or  three  root-prunings,  and  these  only  at  intervals, 
according  to  circumstances,  as  I  have  just  shown.  My  spechnen 
pyramid  Pears  are  planted  at  6  feet  apart ;  they  arc  seventeen 
years  old,  and  are  now  pictures  of  fruitfulness,  being  covered 
from  the  top  to  the  lowest  Ijranch  with  well  developed  fruit 
buds;  and  from  having  bee u  regularly  and  well  root-pruned, 
tliey  hardly  require  a  knife  to  be  put  upon  them. 

I  have  now  given  directions  for  raising  pyramids  from  the 
commencement,   but  nothing   is  gained   by  so   doing  ;  time 


is  lost,  and  no  money  is  saved,  as  the  maiden  trees  will 
probably  costfi'om  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each,  and  a  finely -formed  root- 
pruned  tree  may  bo  jiurchased  from  my  nursery,  from  5  to  6 
feet  high,  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d. ;  a  tree  that  would,  if  the 
season  was  favourable,  produce  half  a  peck  of  good  fruit  the 
second  year.  To  those  who  have  wet,  heavy,  or  cold  soils,  I 
would  say,  plant  Pears  upon  the  Quince  slock ;  to  those  with 
light  or  too  warm  soils  I  would  say,  be  careful  what  Pears  you 
plant  :  the  sorts  that  do  uijon  such  soils  are  few,  and  care 
should  be  used  in  selecting  those  kinds  that  will  do  well,  such 
as  Beurre  Hardy  and  Williams"  d'Hiver,  which  will  grow  on 
the  Quince  in  almost  any  soil.  Trees  grown  on  Quince  stocks 
require  little  or  no  root-prunhig ;  yet  to  be  lifted  occasionally, 
with  all  their  roots  intact,  keep  them  in  a  fruitful  and  healthy, 
state.  Trees  on  this  stock  are  improved  by  periodical  hfting,  and 
by  covering  their  roots  well  in  winter  with  half  decayed  stable 
manure.  If  attention  be  ])aid  to  plant  the  trees  deep  enough, 
so  as  to  cover  the  junction  of  the  graft,  and  to  annual  or 
biennial  mulching,  it  is  amazing  what  fine  fruit  will  be  obtained. 
The  Quince  roots  do  not  run  very  deep,  and,  therefore,  should 
have  food  at  the  surface.  A  piece  of  ground,  say  36  feet  square, 
would  hold  36  trees,  upon  the  Quince  stock,  set  six  feet  apart 
eacli  way.  These  could  easily  be  manured  annually,  and  would 
amply  repay  the  care  Ijcstowed  upon  them  ;  they  would  require 
but  little  pruning,  and  if  a  close  hedge  of  Arbor  vitfe  were 
put  around  them  it  would  protect  them  from  storms,  and  in 
spring  it  woiild  be  very  iuexpensire  to  cover  them  all  over 
with  a  thin  bunting  and  thus  insure  an  annual  crop.  This  is 
what  I  call  an  orchard  house  for  the  million,  and  it  can  be 
carried  out  either  on  a  small  or  large  scale,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  planter.  In  strong  moist  clayey  soils,  the  trees  will 
require  to  be  lifted  oftener  than  on  light  or  loamy  soils. 
Bushes  on  this  stock  require  only  to  be  kept  lower,  by  not 
allowing  the  leading  shoot  to  grow,  but  distributing  the 
branches  so  that  they  may  form  regular  bushy  heads,  which 
must  be  kept  regulated  and  thin,  to  admit  air  to  all  parts  of 
the  tree. 

The  cordon  system  is  another  useful  way  of  training  and 
growing  Pears  :  this  can  only  be  practised  where  some  kind  of 
support  is  given  to  the  trees,  such  as  a  wall,  jialing,  stakes,  or 
wires.  The  trees  may  be  planted  from  1  to  2  feet  apart,  if 
against  a  wall  or  paling,  and  trained  to  a  single  shoot ;  this  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  wall,  either  horizontally,  obliquely,  or 
vertically,  and  trained  in  full  length ;  the  side  shoots  will 
require  to  be  pinched  back  once  in  summer  to  about  3  inches 
long,  and  early  in  winter  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes ;  these,  in 
many  instances,  will  have  become  fruit  buds  in  autumn,  unless 
the  ti-ee  has  got  its  roots  without  bounds,  which  must  be  j)re- 
vcuted  by  a  free  use  of  the  spade,  to  stop  them  from  pene- 
trating too  deep  into  the  earth — a  thing  that  causes  more 
unfruitfulness,  and  more  falling  off  and  shanking  of  fruit, 
than  all  the  diseases  to  which  trees  are  subject.  Do  not  over- 
pinch  the  shoots  of  your  trees,  as  disease  will  be  sure  to  follow, 
but  rather  cut  away  all  straggling  roots,  and  especially  such  as 
take  a  perpendicular  direction.  This  root-iiruning  is  a  thou- 
sand times  to  be  preferred  to  having  a  faggot  or  two  cut  from 
your  trees  every  year.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  a  good  sharp 
spade  to  cut  your  roots  :  a  knife  is  useless ;  a  man  with  a  spade 
will  effectually  root-prune  a  tree  in  ten  minutes,  which,  if  left 
to  grow  unchecked,  and  to  send  its  roots  deep  into  the  cold 
soil  below,  would  take  the  same  man  an  hour  or  two  to  pro- 
perly prune  it,  and  every  year  would  increase  the  useless  labour 
of  cutting  and  hacking  the  branches ;  added  to  which,  you 
would  be  looking  for  fruit,  and  j-our  tree  would  only  produce 
you  the  usual  annual  amount  of  faggot  wood.  But  let  a  clean 
shai-]-)  spade  stop  the  liquid  flow  from  below,  and  then  look  out 
for  fertility,  and  kceii  your  knife  shut  in  your  pocket — at  least 
nearly  so,  ('.  t.,  only  use  it  to  thin,  stop,  or  regulate  the  branches, 
now  become  ropes  of  fruit  spurs.  The  Gilogillcs  is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  growing  of  Pears  :  I  had  some  splendid  trees  o£  it, 
annually  making  shoots  from  6  to  8  feet  long,  and  some  of  them 
one  inch  in  diameter ;  but  they  ju'oduced  no  fruit — the  knife 
only  made  things  worse,  but  a  few  strokes  of  the  spade  soon 
altered  their  aj^pcarance.  Early  in  August  I  cut  the  fangs 
that  drew  the  supplies  too  abundantly  from  below ;  the  following 
spring  the  tree  was  a  sheet  of  bloom,  and  did  not  make  a  shoot 
G  inches  long  for  the  next  four  years,  but,  instead,  produced 
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quantities  of  largo,  round,  russety  fruits,  some  of  them  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each.  The  same  treatment 
holds  good  with  all  over-luxuriant  trees  :  out  the  branches 
only,  and  you  will  have  annually  to  repeat  the  operation  ;  cut 
the  roots,  and  you  will  gather  fruit  instead  of  faggots.  Hardly 
any  tree  is  too  old  to  be  operated  upon.  By  doing  this  the 
([uautity,  flavour,  and  quality  of  the  fruit  will  bo  impi-oved. 
-But  be  careful,  as  I  have  said  above,  not  to  overdo  the  matter. 
MerrioU,  Crewherne. 


CUBE  FOR  BAEKED  FRUIT  TREES. 
Sl.xcE  the  winter  of  1867  and  1868,  there'  has  been  none  more 
favourable  for  field  mice  than  the  one  just  ended.  Over  a  wide 
range  of  conntry  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  heavy  body  of  snow 
in  December.  This  was  added  to  by  frequent  storms,  and  it  remained 
during  the  entire  season.  In  closely-planted  orchards  the  snow  was 
piled  in  places  several  feet  in  thickness  for  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and 
afforded  just  the  conditions  most  propitious  for  these  active  little 
pests.  Trees  from  which  the  bark  has  been  gnawed  all  around,  and 
from  6  to  12  inches  in  width,  are  sure  to  die  within  a  year  unless 
prompt  measures  are  taken  to  restore  connection  between  the  bark 
above  and  below  the  wound.  The  prescriptions  for  effecting  this, 
which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  are  as  numerous  as 
flies  in  midsummer,  and  most  of  them  as  unsatisfactory.  Where 
only  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  circle  has  been  made,  leaving  a  connect, 
ing  strip,  then  by  covei-ing  the  bare  part  with  a  coating  of  cow. 
droppings  and  yellow  clay,  the  young  bark  will  grow  over  the  wound 
much  sooner  than  if  left  exposed.  Where  there  is  no  such  connection, 


ilocle  of  curing  Barkei  Trunks. 

however,  the  best  and  most  simple  method  of  forming  one — and  the 
method  that  never  fails — is  to  insert  scions  (one,  two,  or  three,  as 
I  lie  case  may  require),  bridging  over  the  barked  part,  as  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  which  is  an  exact  drawing  of  a  Pear  tree 
that  four  years  ago  was  barked,  and  (with  many  others  similarly 
treated)  is  now  in  fine  condition.  The  method  is  simple  and  rapid, 
and  any  one  can  effect  the  operation  without  difficulty.  Take  the 
scions  of  last  year's  growth  of  wood,  from  young  healthy  trees,  cut 
them  the  right  length,  bevel  each  on  the  same  side  at  both  ends. 
Then,  with  a  budding-knife,  make  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
above  and  below  the  injured  part,  and  carefully  press  the  scion  into 
position.  Cover  over  where  the  incision  was  made  with  grafting, 
wax,  aad  then  wind  around  the  stem  of  the  tree,  at  both  ends  of  the 
scions,  some  narrow  strips  of  bast  matting,  which  will  keep  them 
iirmly  in  their  place.  For  trees  from  which  the  bark  has  only  been 
gnawed  half  or  two-thirds  the  way  round,  one  or  two  scions  will  be 
sufficient;  but  when  there  is  no  connection  left,  it  will  bo  found 
advisable,  particularly  on  a  large-sized  tree,  to  put  iu  three  scions. 
The  work  may  be  done  at  any  time  between  the  1st  and  10th  of 
April. — Neii:  Tori;  Trihunc. 


STRAWBERRIES  OUT-OF-DOORS. 
In  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  gardens  of  England 
Strawberries  are  not  grown  out-of-doors  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ground  is  not  well  prepared  previously 
to  planting;  in  tho  second,  the  runners  are  not  selected  suffici- 
ently early  to  obtain  a  crop  of  fruit  the  following  season  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  same  ground 
year  after  year,  until  only  the  merest  apology  for  a  crop  is 


obtained  from  them.  Under  good  cultivation,  the  Strawberry 
will  succeed  in  almost  any  description  of  soil,  although  a  deep 
loam  of  a  clayey  nature  suits  it  best.  To  very  light  soils,  it 
is  advantageous  to  add  clayey  loam  if  it  can  be  readily  obtained. 
The  ground  intended  for  tho  reception  of  the  plants  should 
be  prepared  by  being  trenched  at  least  20  inches  deep, 
applying  at  the  same  time  a  good  dressing  of  farm-yard  ^ 
manure.  As  Strawljerries  arc  frequently  planted,  a  season  is 
lost  before  a  crop  can  be  gathered  ;  this  ought  not  to  be.  A 
crop  of  Peas,  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  or  anything  that  can  be 
taken  from  the  ground  before  the  second  week  in  July,  may 
lie  grown,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared  off,  the  space 
intended  for  tho  Strawberries  should  be  trenched,  as  the 
plants  will  succeed  all  the  better  if  the  ground  has  been 
prepared  a  few  weeks  previously.  The  runners  must  be  pre- 
pared for  planting  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  and  iu 
most  seasons  this  will  be  about  the  first  week  in  July.  They 
should  be  layered  in  small  pots,  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
three  parts  loam  to  one  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  each 
runner  should  be  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  small  peg  ; 
some  place  a  small  stone  on  tho  tendril  to  keep  the  ruimer  in 
position,  but  this  does  not  hold  it  so  securely  as  a  peg  does. 
In  about  a  fortnight  the  most  forward  runners  will  be  ready 
to  be  removed  from  the  parent  plants,  when  they  may  be  cut 
awa}'  and  placed  in  some  0])en  space  until  tho  later  ones  are 
ready,  which  will  be  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
ground  by  this  time  should  be  ready  for  their  reception, 
as  tho  sooner  they  are  planted  the  more  abundant  will  bo  tho 
crop  tho  following  season.  The  rows  should  bo  2  feet  apart, 
and  the  same  distance  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants. 
The  operation  of  planting  should  be  performed  in  a  careful 
manner,  and  a  shallow  depression  ought  to  be  left  around  each 
plant,  in  order  that  they  may  be  watered  effectually  should 
continued  dry  weather  set  iu.  Strawberries,  especially  on  light 
soils,  are  liable  to  bo  attacked  by  red  spider  about  planting  time  ; 
and  should  the  young  plants  be  infested  with  this  pest,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  dip  their  leaves  in  a  pail  of  water,  in  which  a 
quai'tor  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  has  been  steeped,  and  in  which 
tho  same  quantity  of  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved  ;  as,  unless 
red-spider  can  be  dislodged  from  the  leaves,  the  plants  will  not 
grow  freely.  After  the  plants  are  put  in  the  ground  they  will 
require  no  other  attention  that  season  except  running  tho  hoe 
between  tho  rows  to  destroy  incipient  weeds.  By  these  moans 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  may  be  secured  the  season  after  planting, 
and  I  may  add  that  after  many  years'  experience  I  have  found 
it  to  be  most  advantageous  to  destroy  the  plants  as  soon  as 
tho  fruit  is  gathered  and  sufficient  runners  can  be  obtained  to 
plant  a  fresh  bed  for  the  following  year's  crops.  I  have  repeat- 
edly loft  tho  plants  to  bear  a  second  crop  and  have  compared 
them  with  those  which  were  planted  tho  previous  year,  and 
the  result  has  been  that,  both  in  wet  and  dry  seasons,  the 
largest  crops  and  best  fruit  have  been  invariably  obtained  from 
the  young  plants.  This  system  of  cultivation  is  also,  I  believe, 
the  most  profitable,  inasmuch  as  no  time  is  lost  as  regards 
cropping ;  for  tho  ground,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  just 
cleared  of  an  important  crop  of  vegetables  previously  to  its 
being  trenched  and  well  manured  for  tho  Strawberries.  As 
soon  as  the  old  Strawberry  plants  are  cleared  off,  which  can 
be  done  readily  by  cutting  them  just  underneath  the  surface 
with  a  spade,  they  may  either  be  wheeled  out  to  the  vege- 
table heap,  or  burned  on  tho  ground ;  the  space  should 
be  hoed  over  deeply  with  a  draw  hoe,  and  may  be  planted  at 
once  with  white  Broccoli,  no  other  preparation  being  re- 
quired. The  same  system  of  cultivation  may  be  pursued 
3'ear  after  year  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

As  to  varieties,  the  earliest  to  ripen  is  Black  Prince,  which 
is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  when  cultivated  on  the  annual 
system  its  frait  is  of  fair  average  size,  while  that  from  old  bods 
is  not  larger  than  good  sized  Marrowfat  Peas.  Keens'  Seed- 
ling still  maintains  its  character  as  being  an  excellent  second 
early  dessert  Strawberry,  and  it  makes  an  excellent  preserve, 
of  a  rich  dark  colour.  President  is  a  grand  sort  for  dessert, 
and  seldom  fails  to  bear  a  good  crop.  Premier  is  a  very  large- 
fruited  kind,  of  a  rich  dark  colour,  and  bears  abundantly; 
though  a  desirable  sort,  it  is  only  second-rate  as  regards 
flavour.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  an  excellent  variety  for  pre- 
serving.    Its  fruit  is  very  large,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  of 
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a  sub-acid  flavour,  whicli  is  liked  by  some.  Britisb  Queen,  a 
fine  old  sort,  of  large  size,  is  still  the  richest  flavoured  of  all 
Strawberries.  Frogmore  Late  Pine  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
the  late  Pine-flavoured  sorts.  Its  fruit  is  of  large  size,  cone- 
shaped,  and  borne  in  profusion.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  more  e.xcellent  varieties,  but  the  kinds  just  named  are 
sufficient  even  for  veiy  large  establishments.  J.  D. 


THE  CASTLE  KENNEDY  PIG. 

EvERYOXE  who  has  seen  and  tasted  this  Fig  in  its  true  character  will 
acknowledge  its  merits  as  regard  size,  appearance,  and  flavour.  As 
regards  size  it  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  Fig  grown ;  it  has  the  reputa- 
tion, however,  of  being  a  shy  bearer,  which  is  no  doubt  the  case  under 
certain  treatment.  It  will  not  force  for  two  or  more  crops,  like  the 
Brown  Turkey,  nor  bear  pinching  well,  though  it  is  a  very  early  Fig. 
The  best  samples  of  it  I  have  seen  have  invariably  been  borne  on  the 
points  of  the  last  year's  shoots  ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Fowler  has  on  several 
occasions  exhibited  samples  of  such  shoots  with  numbers  of  fine  fruit 
on  them.  I  have  tried  it  in  various  ways  here,  and  find  that  the 
best  and  most  profitable  returns  are  secured  by  treating  it  for  one 
crop  only  in  the  season.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  pruning  of  the 
tree  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  I  have  heard  of  the  Castle 
Kennedy  Fig  doing  remarkably  well  in  an  orchard  house  where  it 
was  planted  out  in  the  border,  judiciously  root  pruned,  and  allowed 
plenty  of  head  room — perhaps  the  very  best  way  of  growing  Figs  of 
any  variety,  and  especially  those  kinds  that  do  not  force  well.  The 
only  pruning  requu-ed  under  such  circumstances  would  be  the  thin, 
ning  out  of  the  shoots  occasionally  where  too  crowded  ;  the  shoots 
which  are  retained  to  be  allowed  to  grow  as  much  as  they  liked,  and 
on  no  account  to  be  pinched.  If  root  pruning  is  attended  to,  or  what 
is  better,  if  the  roots  of  each  tree  are  confined  by  brickwork  to  a 
given  space,  the  wood  will  not  be  gross,  but  short-jointed  and  hard, 
with  a  crowd  of  embryo  fruit  on  the  point  of  each  shoot  br  the  end  of 
autumn,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  will  come  to  maturity  the  following 
summer,  if  the  trees  are  not  neglected  as  to  watering.  Figs  can  hardly 
have  too  much  water  when  growing,  when  their  rooting  space  is 
restricted.  When  the  trees  are  trained  against  a  wall,  the  same 
rules  must  be  observed  in  the  pruning,  only  taking  care  to 
cover  the  wall  space  from  top  to  bottom  with  bearing  wood.  The 
fan  system  of  training  is  as  simple  apian  as  any,  but  the  shoots  must 
not  be  tied  too  closely  to  the  wall  or  trellis ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  be  left  projecting  a  little,  to  allow  some  freedom  to  the  large 
leaves.  j.  s.  W. 


THE     ARBORETUM. 


Keeping    Lady    Downe's    Grapes    till    Midsummer.— 

Mr.  Tillery's  note  on  bottling  Grapes  (see  p.  273)  reminds  me  of  the 
Irish  gentleman,  who,  when  offered  Asparagus  rather  late  in  the 
season,  remai-ked  that  he  "  never  ate  Grass  after  the  Pays  were  in." 
It  is  a  creditable  feat  to  keep  late  Grapes  till  the  middle  of  June,  as 
Mr.  Tillery  does,  but  I  have  never  known  any  one  who  preferred 
such  for  dessert  when  they  could  get  early  Hamburghs  or  others ;  nor, 
for  that  part  of  it,  early  Strawberries.  We  begin  gathering  Straw- 
berries daily  by  the  end  of  March,  after  which  I  find  the  demand  for 
our  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  abates  very  considerablj- ;  even  now  we 
have  some  good  samples  of  that  variety,  which  look  as  if  they  would 
keep  for  a  long  while,  though  they  have  been  bottled  since  the  end 
of  February  j  but  our  early  Grapes,  which  are  being  pushed  on  for 
the  London  season,  will  set  them  aside.  As  regards  the  cost  of  fuel 
in  the  production  of  early  Grapes,  it  just  amounts  to  this— West-end 
families  will  have  Grapes  during  the  season,  and  if  they  cannot  have 
them  grown  at  their  own  establishment,  they  will  have  to  buy  them, 
and  pay  both  the  producer  and  the  seller  at  perhaps  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  shillings  per  pound  ;  while,  if  they  grow  their  own  fruit, 
it  will  cost  them  less  than  a  fifth  of  that  price.  In  om-  early  vinery 
here,  30  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  we  have  at  present  200  bunches 
of  fruit  approaching  maturity,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  £20  would 
cover  the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  working  expenses  incurred  in  their 
production.  The  house  is  an  item  of  one  man's  charge,  and  the 
mixed  coke  and  slack  which  we  bum  costs  about  ten  shillings  per  ton. 
— J.  SiMPSO.v,  Wortleti. 


Gooseberry  Trees.— I  have  noticed  the  Gooseberry  trees  in  many  of  the 
gardens  m  this  neighbourhood,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  poor  prospect  as 
regards  fruit.  January  was  unusually  warm,  and  the  buds  would  soon  have 
been  into  leaf  had  not  a  hard  frost  set  in  in  February.  On  Sunday  morning 
February  23rd.  my  thermometer  registered  19°  of  frost;  on  February  2ith.  2-»  ; 
and  again  on  the  25th  the  thermometer  stood  at  2»,  making  30°  of  frost.  Snow 
fell  also  on  these  days ;  the  effect  has  been  to  kill  the  premature  buds,  and 
many  of  the  branches  are  quite  bare  of  both  leaves  and  fruit,— H.  Tailob 
Fencote,  near  Bedale^ 


THE   DECIDUOUS   CYPRESS. 

(taxodium  distichum.) 

The  lofty  trees  which  form  the  genus  Taxodium  are  mostly  found 
in  the  rich  swampy  soil  of  Florida,  and  other  southern  States  of 
North  America.  In  these  swamps,  on  whose  deep  miry 
soil  a  new  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  every  year  deposited, 
the  deciduous  Cypress  attains  its  utmost  development.  In  what 
is  termed  the  "  Dismal  Swamp  "  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  immense 
numbers  of  these  Cypresses  flourish  along  with  the  white 
Cedars.  Their  largest  trunks  are  120  feet  in  height,  and  from 
25  to  40  feet  in  circumference  above  the  conical  base,  which,  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  always  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  the  continued  diameter  of  the  bole.  In  felling  them,  the 
negroes  are  obliged  to  raise  themselves  upon  scaffolds  five  or 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  as  the  base  is  usually  hollow  for 
three-quarters  of  its  bulk.  Its  surface  is  longitudinally  fur- 
rowed with  deep  channels,  whose  ridges  serve  as  cramps  to  fi.x 
the  tree  more  finnly  in  the  loose  soil.  The  roots  of  the  largest 
specimens,  particularly  of  such  as  are  most  exposed  to  inunda- 
tion, are  covered  with  conical  protuberances,  commonly  from  18 
inches  to  over  4  feet  high,  and  sometimes  -t  or  .5  feet  in  thickness. 
They  are  always  hollow,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  covered  with 
a  reddish  bark  like  the  roots,  which  they  resemble,  also,  in 
the  softness  of  their  wood.  They  exhibit  no  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  M.  Michaux  states  that  he  has  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  shoots  by  wounding  their  surface  and  covering 
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"  Knees  "  of  the  Deciduous  Cyiiress  at  Syon. 

them  with  earth.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their 
existence ;  they  are  peculiar  to  this  Cypress,  and  begin 
to  appear  when  it  is  20  or  25  feet  in  height ;  they  are  not 
made  use  of  except  by  the  negroes  for  bee-hives.  In  the 
park  of  Fontainebleau  a  number  of  these  Cypresses  are  planted 
along  the  margin  of  a  stream.  These  have  produced  such  an 
abundance  of  protuberances  as  to  form  a  sort  of  natural  wall 
along  the  river  bank,  and  for  a  distance  of  30  or  40  feet  into 
the  meadow  they  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  mow 
the  Grass  with  a  scythe.  The  summit  of  this  Cypress  is  not 
usually  pyramidal,  like  the  Spruces  ;  but  widely  spread,  and 
even  upon  old  trees  depressed.  The  foliage  is  open,  light,  and 
of  a  fresh  agreeable  tint ;  each  leaf  is  4  or  5  inches  long,  and 
consists  of  two  parallel  rows  of  leaflets  upon  a  common  sten-. 
The  leaflets  are  small,  fine,  and  somewhat  arching,  with  the 
convex  side  outwards.  In  the  autumn  they  change  from  a 
light  green  to  a  dull  red,  and  are  shed  soon  afterwards.  The 
deciduous  Cyjiress  has  occasionally  produced  cones  in  this 
country,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  not  very  common.  One  of 
the  largest  specimens  of  this  tree  in  England  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  grounds  at  Syon  House,  of  which  the  annexed  is  an 
illustration,  drawn  and  engraved  for  The  Garden.  It  measures 
84  feet  in  height,  14  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  branches  is  43  feet.  Around  the 
base  may  be  seen  the  protuberances  or"knees,"as  theyare  some- 
times termed,  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  gi'ound. 
In  our  smaller  illustration,  above,  we  have  figured  some 
of  these  "  knees"  seiiarately,  in  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  aspect  which  they  present  individually,  on  a  closer 
inspection. 
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PYRUS  (OTDONIA)  JAPONICA. 
Plants  of  tbia  Pyrus  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
CM  rly  flowering  shrubs.  I  have  seen  them  glow  with  a  beauty  on 
tlie  walls  of  dwelling-houses  such  as  the  most  brilliant  Rose  could 
liai-dly  match.  The  flower-cups  seemed  full  of  glorious  light  as  one 
looked  into  them,  fully  e.xpanded  and  exposed  above  their  scant 
i'lpliage,  that  hugged  the  wall  as  closely  as  if  it  feared  to  hide  a 
single  bloom.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  country  one  stumbles 
ii|ii>n  a  glorious  plant  of  this  Pyrus  that  sets  one  a-craving.  Hence- 
forth one  or  more  are  ordered.  They  come  so  stiff  and  stunted  that 
they  either  die  or  make  no  progress  for  years,  and  hence,  I  believe, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  reason  that  this  grand  old  plant  is  not  more 
generally  cultivated.  It  is  not  popular.  The  demand  does  not 
create  a  supply,  and  when  a  few  are  wanted,  old  ground  keepers  are 
pent  out  that  refuse  to  grow.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  this  is,  indeed, 
a  noble  plant,  and  also  a  free-growing  one  in  some  localities.  But  it 
seems  to  suffer  somewhat  from  weakness  of  constitution.  Most  plants 
have  one  or  more  stunted  branches,  on  which  the  leaves  have  a  good 
many  shades — too  many — of  yellow  in  them,  and  these  yellow-leaved 
branches  are  only  too  apt  to  die  altogether.  The  plant  is  generally  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  layers,  and  grown  on  its  own  roots.  I  think  a 
fortune  might  be  made  out  of  grafted  plants  worked  ou  other  and  freer- 
growing  kinds  of  Pyrus  or  Cratsegus.  This  Pyrus  is  mostly  grown  as 
a  wall  plant ;  but  it  forms  a  nice  plant  for  the  back  or  front  of  a  warm 
shrubbery,  or  the  back  of  a  herbaceous  border  ;  and  would  look 
extremely  rich  and  dressy  as  a  standard,  or  on  stocks  that  would  feed 
and  stimnlate  it  into  free  gi-owth.  In  this  way  it  might  prove  a 
valuable  plant  for  forcing,  as  I  have  seen  it  frequently  in  flower  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  occasionally,  on  a 
south  wall,  in  March.  The  branchlets  of  bloom  would  be  admirable 
additions  for  the  dressing  of  vases,  and  the  single  flowers  would  look 
well  in  bouquets  surmounting  white  or  Primrose  flowers.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  fine  old  plant — the  common  Japonica  or 
scarlet,  carnea  or  a  flesh-coloured  kiud,  the  i)nre  white,  and  a  semi- 
double  red.  The  great  points  are  healthy  plants  to  start  v.'ith,  and  a 
free  growth,  which,  I  think,  would  be  assisted  by  free  stocks.  As 
it  is,  the  plants  ai'e  mostly  all  flower,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
more  or  less  unhealthy.  D.  T.  Fish. 


The  Shakspsare  Oak.— On  the  tercentenary  of  Shakspearo's 
birthday,  nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Phelps,  the  tragedian,  planted  an  Oak, 
from  the  Royal  forest  of  Windsor,  on  the  side  of  Primrose-hill  next 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  young  tree  has  flourished,  in  spite  of  a  want 
of  proper  protection  ;  and  it  is  now  thouglit  that,  to  prevent  further 
reproach,  an  ornamental  iron  palisade  should  bo  erected  round  the 
( )ak,  and  that  a  characteristic  tablet  shonld  also  adorn  the  spot.  Mr. 
G.  Victor  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  of  New  Broad-street,  is  tho  honorary  trea- 
surer of  a  fund  which  has  been  started  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the 
co-operation  of  actors,  authors,  artists,  and  the  general  public  is 
iuvitcd  to  raise,  by  small  subscriptions,  a  sum  of  about  £200. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SIIEUBS. 


Tulip  Tree. — The  larp:est  specimen  of  this  perhaps  in  England  is  at  Corncy, 
cln,se  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  at  Chiswick.— A. 

The  Douglas  Oak.— The  Quercus  Donglasii,  of  which  mention  was  made  last 
v.-cek,  forma  a  large  deciduous  tree  in  California,  with  downy  and  sinuately 
lubed  leaves  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length.  It  was  sent  home  by  Hartwig  in 
1817,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country.— G.  G. 

Planting  Hollies. — Will  you  kindly  tell  mo  in  your  next  impression  what 
you  consider  the  best  time  for  transplanting  Holly  trees?  Those  I  have  to 
transplnnt  arc  of  many  years'  growth,  the  stem  near  the  bottom  being  about 
]2  or  13  inches  in  circumference.— H.  A.    [The  best  time  for  transplanting 

Hollies  is  in  showery  weather  in  Ma3^] 

Zones  of  Coniferse  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Crest  of  the  Maritime 
Alps. — The  following  table  shows  the  lowest  and  highest  elevations  in  leet  at 
which  the  different  species  arc  found  : — 


Lwst.  H(;list. 

Lwst.  Hpfhst 

Pinus  Pinea 

0    1016 

Abies  exoelsa 

...  1800    aioi) 

P.  raaritima 

(1    4U3 

A.  poctinata 

...  inco   3000 

P.  halepcnsis 

0    2700 

Taxus  baccata 

...  2650    2K0 

('iipressu3sera])c'.'V!rcus  ..        0    'z:i'.)ft 

Larix  europma 

...  3500    6500 

Jiuiiperua  pboeaicea 

0     1000 

Pinus  Cembra 

...  4500    6150 

Pinu3  sylvestris    ... 

...  1977    5100 

Jmiiporus  communis 

0    6300 

The  starting  points  from  the  coast  embraced  tho   line  from  Monaco  to 
Ventimiglia. — M.  Moggbidge. 

Prunus  ohovalifolia. — A  seedling  of  Prunus  spinosa,  rait^cd  by  M.  Carrii>rc, 
and  differing  from  the  parent  in  being  entirely  devoid  of  thorns,  and  having 
broadly  oboval  leaves  nnd  larger  flowers.  The' tree  is  very  vigorous,  with  a 
remarkably  straight  stem  and  spreading  branches,  covered  with  a  red  and  very 
shining  bark.  It  first  bore  fruit  in  187^,  seven  years  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
M.  Can-iere  is  of  opinion  that  our  garden  varieties  of  the  Plum  must  have 
sprung  from  a  stock  similar  to  this,  although  the  received  notion  is  that  our 
thornlcss  Plum  trees  are  merely  one  of  the  results  of  cultivation. 


THE      LIBRARY. 


A  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ECLOGUES 
AND  GBORGICS  OP  VIRGIL.* 
This  is  a  fairly  good  translation,  based,  as  the  author  states 
in  his  preface,  on  the  annotations  of  the  late  Professor  Conington, 
whom  he  nevertheless,  somewhat  inconsistently  as  it  appears 
to  us,  labours  hard  to  depreciate.  The  entire  preface  is,  in 
fact,  one  long  attack  on  the  Professor's  renderings  of  numerous 
passages,  as  being  either  deficient  in  accuracy  or  wanting  in 
felicity  of  expression.  We  do  not  ourselves  agree  with  Mr. 
Wilkins  in  many  of  his  observations,  and  we  do  not  think  his 
translation  gains  anything  from  the  severity  of  his  remarks 
on  the  work  of  tho  late  Professor,  which  he  admits  was  left  in 
a  very  unfinished  state.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  not  unsuccessfully  (to  use  his  own  words),  "  attempted  in 
some  degree  to  echo  the  Virgiliau  rhythm,"  as  will  appear 
from  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the  second  and  fourth  books 
of  the  Georgics,  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  and  the 
management  of  bees  are  treated  of ;  and  there  is  therefore 
the  less  reason  why  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
add  to  his  reputation  by  a  self-instituted  and,  we  must  say, 
invidious  comparison  of  his  own  version  with  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Conington. 

Virgil's  description  of  spring. 
Let  no  counsellor  have  such  credit  tor  foresight  as  to  induce  yon  to 
stir  the  stiffened  soil  while  Boreas  breathes  ;  winter  then  seals  the 
land  with  frost ;  and  when  the  plant  is  set,  forbids  it  to  strike  home 
to  earth  itsfrozen  root.  The  best  season  forplanting  Vineyards iswhen, 
amid  the  blush  of  vernal  flowers,  the  white  bird,  the  trailing  serpent's 
deadly  foe,  has  come,  or  on  the  verge  of  autumn's  earliest  chills,  ere  the 
sultry  sua  has  reached  the  realm  of  winter  with  his  steeds,  and  when 
summer  is  just  passing  away.  Spring  ministers  to  the  foliage  of 
the  groves,  spring  to  the  woods ;  in  springtime  earth  swells  with 
fruitfalncss,  and  asks  the  seed  that  giveth  life.  'Tis  then  that  tho 
nlmighty  father  ;Air  descends  in  fertilising  showers  into  the 
l,ap  of  his  joyous  spouse,  and  in  his  might,  mingling  with  her  mighty 
frame,  nourishes  all  the  embryos  within.  Then  pathless  brakes 
with  tuneful  birds  resound,  and  herds  on  certain  days  renew  their 
loves ;  bounteous  eai'th  teems  with  life,  and  the  fields  open  their 
bosoms  to  the  zephyr's  balmy  breezes  ;  a  delicate  moisture  abounds 
everywhere  ;  tho  herbage  safely  dares  to  trust  itself  to  meet  the  new- 
born suns;  nor  does  tho  Vine-leaf  dread  the  rising  of  the  southern 
gales,  or  the  shower  driven  from  the  sky  by  the  north's  impetuous 
Ijlast,  but  puts  forth  its  buds  and  all  its  leaves  unfolds.  Such  days 
as  these,  I  would  fain  believe,  shono  at  the  primal  hour  of  the  infant 
v.'orld,  and  held  tho  tenor  of  their  birth  ;  that  was  tho  reign  of  spring ; 
it  was  springtime  that  the  vast  globe  was  enjoying,  and  the  east 
winds  forbore  their  wintry  blasts,  what  time  the  first  cattle  drank 
the  light,  and  man's  race  reared  its  head — a  race  of  iron  from  a  land 
of  stone — and  wild  beasts  were  sent  to  range  among  the  woods,  stars 
amid  the  sky.  Nor  could  tender  nature  long  endure  her  trials  here, 
did  not  a  jjrolonged  repose  intervene  between  wintry  chills  and 
summer  heat,  and  heaven's  more  genial  mood  relieve  the  earth. 

A  POOR  M.\N's  garden  IN  VIRGIL's  TIME. 
For  I  well  remember  seeing,  beneath  CEbalia's  lofty  towers,  where 
dai-k  GaUesus  bathes  the  golden  meads,  an  old  mau  from  Corycus,  tho 
owner  of  a  few  acres  of  unapportioned  land,  of  a  soil  of  no  fertility  for 
ploughing,  unpropitionsfor  grazing,  ungenial  to  the  wine-god's  jaice. 
Yet  he,  while  planting  pot-herbs  here  and  there  on  thorny  ground, 
with  a  border  of  wliite  Libes,  Vervain,  too,  and  tiny  Poppy  seeds, 
matched  in  tho  prido  of  his  heart  the  wealth  of  kings,  and  return- 
ing home  in  tho  late  evening  hours  would  load  his  table  with  a  feast 
unbought.  He  was  tho  first  to  pluck  the  Roses  of  spring,  the  fruits  of 
autumn,  and  while  sullen  winter  was  still  splitting  the  very  rocks 
with  his  frost,  and  bridling  the  flow  of  waters  with  his  icy  curb,  he 
was  Just  gathering  the  delicate  Hyacinth's  flower,  chiding  summer's 
slow  ai^proach  and  the  zephyr's  long  delay. 


The  postal  authorities  urgently  recommend  the  use  of  strong 
envelopes,  which,  in  case  of  bulky  or  heavy  letters,  should  be 
made  of  linen.  This  caution  has  become  the  more  necessary  since, 
owing  to  the  late  reduction  in  the  rate  of  postage,  many  more 
bulky  and  heavy  letters  and  packets  are  sent  through  the  post  than 
formerly. 

»  A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  by  H. 
Mnsgrave  Wilkins,  M.A,    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  1873. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

(asparagus  officinalis.) 
This  plant  belongs  to  the  Lily  family,  and  is  a  member  of  a 
large  genus  of  plants,  mostly  natives  of  Africa,  distinguished 
by  fine  small  leaves,  which  make  some  of  the  kinds  very 
graceful  and  elegant.  The  common  kind  is  a  native  of  sandy 
shores  all  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  along 
those  of  western  Europe,  till  it  reaches  the  western  and  south- 
western shores  of  England.  It  also  grows  on  sandy  plains  in 
South  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  flowers,  which  are 
small,  are  greenish-white,  borne  in  twos  or  threes,  and  are 
succeeded  by  small,  round,  red  berries,  and  the  plant  has  a 
very  elegant  and  feathery  habit. 

SOIL,    MANURK,   ETC. 

Soils,  subsoils,  and  situations  differ,  and  so  must  practice 
also.  The  soil  all  round  our  sea-coast,  if  rich  and  within  a 
taste  of  the  brinj-,  is  eminently  suitalde  for  Asparagus  ;  and 
once  properly  planted,  it  might  so  on  for  half  a  century  with- 
out any  more  assistance  than  it  gets  from  the  flooding  of  each 
spring  tide.  Change  the  scene.  Place  the  beds  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  with  10  to  20  feet  of  di-ift  sand  underneath  them,  and, 
without  the  liberal  use  of  the  manure  cart,  in  seven  years  you 
would  not  have  a  piece  of  Asparagus  as  thick  as  a  pipe-stem. 
For  good  and  lasting  beds  of  Asparagus,  considerable  depth 
of  soil  is  requisite.  The  best  soil  is  a  rich  friable  loam  ;  but 
good  crops  may  be  obtained  from  au}-  good  sandy  or  mellow 
loam.  Should  the  texture  of  the  soil  be  too  close,  it  should  be 
sufficiently  lightened  and  made  porous  by  the  application  of 
large  quantities  of  manure;  sand  or  sandy  mud  is,  however, 
more  beneficial  than  manure  in  its  opening  qualities  for  heavy 
soils.  The  situation  for  this  vegetable  should  be  open  to  the 
sun,  yet  sheltered  from  strong  winds.  As  Asparagus  is  one 
of  the  most  permanent  and  lasting  of  all  garden  crops,  and 
well-made  beds  continue  in  a  good  bearing  condition  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  it  is  advisable  to  decide,  before  forming  the  plant- 
ation, whether  or  not  any  alterations  are  likely  to  be  made  that 
would  in  any  way  disturb  the  beds.  The  ground  should  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  at  the  same  time  turning  in  a 
heavy  dressing  of  manm-e  and  seaweed  (should  the  latter  be 
easily  obtained,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  procuring  it,  as  very  good  Asparagus  can  be 
obtained  without  it) ;  and  should  the  ground  be  deficient  in 
depth  or  quality,  some  good  sweet  loam  from  an  old  pasture 
may  most  advantageously  be  employed.  These  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of  trenching, 
and  so  worked  that  it  may  have  an  enriching  and  ameliorating 
influence  on  every  particle  of  soil  in  the  beds.  This  trenching 
should  be  performed  in  the  beginning  of  Trinter,  and  laid  up 
in  the  common  way  of  ridging,  thus  to  remain  till  sprmg  ; 
when,  towards  the  end  of  March  or  first  week  of  April,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  condition  of  the  ground,  the 
ridges  may  be  levelled,  choosing  for  the  operation  a  fine  dry 
day.  Fork  and  tumble  over  with  a  strong  fork  or  pickaxe 
•the  ridges  at  all  times  when  frozen  hard,  in  order 
to  pulverize,  sweeten,  and  incorporate  all  well  together. 
The  principle  of  success  with  this  vegetable  lies  within  a  small 
compass.  All  seem  to  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  crop,  there  must  be  a  good  depth  of  rich  soil.  About 
forty  years  ago  a  good  piece  of  groimd  was  chosen  to  make  a 
permanent  plantation  of  Asparagus.  It  was  trenched  3  feet 
deep  in  3  feet  wide  trenches,  and  cast  up  into  rough  ridges, 
after  a  crop  of  summer  Peas.  All  decaying  vegetation  inthe 
rubbish-j-ards  and  corners  was  at  the  same  time  well  salted  and 
turned  up.  Early  iu  autumn,  also,  were  added  some  old  Mush- 
room, ilclon,  and  Cucumber-bed  material,  a  lot  of  manure  from 
piggeries,  cow-houses,  and  stables,  a  quantity  of  road-grit  and 
sand,  a  quantity  of  ditch  and  drain  parings,  turfy  loam  and 
sods,  quite  3  feet  thick — were  all  turned  over  four  times 
and  well  incorporated  together,  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady 
Day,  as  one  wonld  a  dung-heap,  the  whole  being  left  iu  Large 
ridges  exposed  to  the  frost.  By  April  this  compost  was  in  a 
kindly  state ;  it  was,  therefore,  laid  down  and  planted  with 
good,  clean,  one-year-old  Asparagus  plants,  which  certainly 
grew  in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  and  the  second  year  pro- 
duced wonderful  shoots  as  to  size;  and  the  same  plantation 


has  continued  to  produce  fine  heads  ever  since.  In  order  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  quality  of  "  grass  "  which  this  plantation 
is  still  producing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  hundred  heads 
cut  from  it  now  average  from  12  lbs.  to  1-1  lbs.  weight,  the 
heads  being  7  inches  in  length.  Even  after  forty  3'ears'  exist- 
ence, this  plantation  is  still  improving,  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  as  good  sixty  j'cars  hence  as  it  is  now. 

Wherever  ordinary  farm-yard  manure  is  not  veiy  abundant 
and  labour  plentiful,  a  good  result  may  be  obtained  by  col- 
lecting together  all  decomposing  vegetable  matter  —  old 
hotbeds.  Mushroom  bods,  pig  refuse,  &c.,  with  seaweed  where 
convenient ;  and,  when  the  position  for  the  beds  is  determined 
upon,  this  should  be  spread  upon  the  ground  about  a  foot 
thick,  and  turned  over  with  2  or  3  feet  of  the  earth  two  or 
throe  times  in  winter.  This  treatment  will  be  attended  with 
very  excellent  results. 

The  application  of  salt  as  a  top  dressing  is  of  great  benefit 
to  Asparagus  in  inland  districts,  but  is  of  little  or  no  value 
in  the  vicinity  of  s  lit  water.  It  should  be  applied  in  spring 
and  very  early  summer  by  scattering  some  common  coarse 
salt  over  the  ground  in  showery  weather.  Old  and  well- 
established  plantations  ai-e  particular!)'  benefited  by  this 
treatment;  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  applied  to  plants 
recently  removed,  for  all  such,  however  carefully  transplanted, 
must  have  wounded  roots,  to  which  salt  would  prove  very 
injurious ;  nor  should  it  be  applied  at  any  time  when  the 
roots  are  in  a  dormant  state.  Besides  its  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  plant  as  a  manure,  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  wire- 
worm  and  other  insects  so  injurious  to  the  roots  of  the 
Asparagus.  Salt  may  safely  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs. 
per  square  yard.  It  is,  however,  better  to  give  this  quantity 
in  two  doses.  I  have  always  found  salt  most  beneficial.  It 
should  not  be  applied  in  dry  or  sunny  weather. 

SEED    SOWING. 

Asparagus  is  propagated  by  seed,  which  may  either  be  sown 
when  ripe  in  October,  or  in  spring  ;  but  the  latter  time  is  cer- 
tainly the  best.  It  may  either  be  sown  on  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  the  plantation,  or  in  drills  one  foot  apart  in  beds  of 
light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  transplanted  to  a  perm.ancnt 
position  when  one  jettr  old,  which  is  by  far  the  most  desirable 
method.  To  get  strong  clean  plants  at  one  year  old,  and  to 
save  a  year's  strength,  sow  thin,  and  hoc  out  quickly  after  the 
plants  are  up,  with  a  sharp  one-hand  3-inch  hoe,  or  otherwise 
thin  the  plants  to  3  or  4  inches  apart,  taking  care  to  select  all 
the  strongest  plants  to  stand  ;  thus,  very  sti'ong  clean  plants 
may  be  produced  in  one  year.  By  keeping  the  seed  beds 
carefully  hoed  and  free  from  weeds,  the  plants  will  be  in  fine 
condition  for  planting  out  the  following  spring;  whereas, 
should  they  be  neglected,  it  will  take  two  years  before  they  arc 
as  large  as  well-attended  one-year-old  plants.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  common  neglect  that  many  cultivators 
labour  under  the  impression  that  the  plants  must  be  two  or 
three  years  old  before  planting ;  which  is  undouljtedly  a 
mistake,  for  all  good  growers  invarialjly  plant  one-year-old 
plants,  and  count  on  reaping  a  crop  the  third  spring  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  One  pound  of  seed  will  produce  about  3,000 
plants,  and  to  plant  an  acre  of  Asparagus  requires  from  15,000 
to  20,000  plants.  Some  of  the  finest  shoots  which  push  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  from  certain  crowns  should  be  allowed 
to  run  to  seed.  The.se  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  exposure 
to  light  and  air  ;  and,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they  must 
be  firmly  staked,  to  prevent  breakage  I.)j-  wind.  When  fully 
ripe,  the  largest  and  finest  berries,  of  the  deepest  red  colour, 
should  be  selected.  They  should  then  lie  carefully  and 
gradually  dried  ;  or  they  may,  after  lying  about  ten  days,  be 
squeezed  between  the  hands,  and  the  pulp  washed  away  ;  but 
by  the  former  method  they  keep  the  longest. 

TLAXTING. 

This  should  not  be  done  till  after  the  buds  begin  to  push,  as 
this  plant,  from  its  peculiar  succulent  roots,  is  less  susceptible 
of  injury  from  late  planting  than  most  other  vegetables  ;  yet 
it  should  not  be  delayed  too  long  after  the  ground  has  become 
fit  for  its  reception,  in  the  end  of  April,  as  the  sooner  it  is 
planted  the  better  will  be  the  result.  Plant  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  16  inches  being  left  between  the  plants  in  the  row. 
Planting  in  rows  in  preference  to  beds  is  to  be  commended,  for 
bj-  so  doing  the  plants  arc  .allowed  room  enough  to  develops 
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their  roots  without  intevlaoiug  each  other,  and  consequently 
causing  an  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  After  being  planted 
two  years,  every  alternate  row  is  best  taken  up  for  forcing, 
thus  leaving  the  permanent  rows  4  feet  from  centre  to  centre. 
The  direction  of  the  rows  for  the  main  crops  is  immaterial,  but 
for  the  earliest  ones  it  would  be  advisable  to  run  them  east  and 
west,  so  as  to  be  more  immediately  under  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  when  they  are  most  powerful.  As  soon  as  the 
Asparagus  has  commenced  to  shoot  an  inch  or  two,  level  the 
ground  down  methodically,  mark  out  the  rows  2  feet  apart, 
placing  a  stake  at  each  end,  where  the  rows  are  to  be  planted ; 
stretch  and  place  the  line  tight  from  end  to  end,  draw  a  deep 
drill  with  the  hoe  on  each  side  of  the  line,  thus  leaving  a  little 
ridge  under  the  line,  over  which  the  planter  should  regulate 
the  roots  of  the  plants  on  each  side,  putting  in  the  earth  to 
cover  them  quicklj'  as  he  proceeds.  The  hoe  should  be  regu- 
larly used  during  the  remaining  summer  and  autumn  months, 
care  being  taken  to  remove  by  the  hand  all  weeds  that  come  up 
about  the  crowns.  When  the  stalks  are  completely  withered 
in  autumn,  they  should  be  cut  down.  Should  the  produce  in 
spring  be  required  in  a  green  state,  which  is  decidedly  the  best, 
an  annual  dressing  of  good  manure  slightly  forked  iu  should 
be  given  every  autumn  after  the  haulm  has  been  cut,  and  thus 
left  during  the  winter.  In  spring,  before  the  buds  begin  to 
push,  the  ground  should  be  again  slightly  forked  over  three  or 
four  times  in  dry  weather,  in  order  to  lighten,  pulverise, 
sweeten,  and  lay  it  down  in  an  open  healthy  state,  and  not  in  too 
line  a  condition,  to  get  run  together  again  immediately  after 
the  first  heavy  rains,  but  open,  loose,  and  rather  rough,  in 
order  to  admit  the  sun's  rays,  atmospheric  influence,  and  the 
rain  kindly ;  such  treatment  not  only  forwards  its  progress, 
but  also  allows  it  to  grow  freely,  clean,  and  straight  without 
obstruction.     I  never  use  the  rake  for  this  purpose. 

AGE  OP  PLANTS  FOR  TRANSPLANTING. 

For  planting,  cleanly-grown  and  sound  two-year-old  plants 
are  very  generally  preferred,  although  strong  one-year-old 
plants  are  equally  good.  The  balance  of  evidence  is,  indeed,  in 
favour  of  well-grown  one-year-old  plants.  The  following 
curious  e.xperiment  by  a  trustworthy  French  cultivator  deserves 
consideration.  (I  have,  however,  repeatedly  planted  two  and 
three-year-old  jdants,  with  perfect  success,  and  even  success- 
fully moved  a  plantation  nearly  twenty  years  old.) 

"  I  planted  (No.  1)  twelve  roots  of  a  year  old;  (No.  2),  twelve 
of  two  years  old  ;  and  (No.  3)  twelve  of  three  years  old.  The 
results  were  as  follows  : — 

•'  First  Year. — Of  No.  1  all  bad  made  growth  before  May  4th, 
and  the  vegetation  was  fine ;  No.  2,  ten  plants  started  before 
May  4th,  one  on  the  10th,  and  the  other  failed.  The  shoots 
were  a  little  stronger  than  those  of  No.  1.  No.  3,  eight  plants 
started  before  May  4th,  one  on  May  12tli,  and  the  other  three 
failed;  and,  although  at  first  the  shoots  looked  well,  they 
afterwards  declined,  and  on  September  15th  they  were  feebler 
than  those  of  No.  2. 

"  Second  Year. — No.  1,  fine  vegetation  ;  shoots  strong  and 
regular  on  the  l.'jth  of  September.  No.  2,  good  growth; 
shoots  irregular,  and  a  little  feeljler  than  those  of  No.  1. 
No.  3,  growth  mediocre;  shoots  very  irregular,  some  roots 
having  eight  or  ten,  but  all  feeble ;  another  plant  died  after 
having  produced  two  stems. 

"  Third  Year. — No.  1,  growth  magnificent :  stems  measuring 
on  the  10th  of  May  from  2  inches  to  3.j  inches  in  circumference. 
No.  2,  growth  passable,  but  irregular ;  some  tufts  small  and 
weak ;  the  finest  had  shoots  on  the  10th  of  May,  not  more  than 
21  inches  in  circumference.  No.  3,  growth  very  middling  and 
irregular ;  some  tufts  gave  off  shoots  no  bigger  than  quills, 
and  the  best  reached  little  beyond  1-^  inch  in  circumference. 

"  Fourth  Year. — No.  1,  growth  remarkable  ;  the  shoots 
appeared  from  the  3rd  to  the  10th  of  April,  some  as  much  as 
4  inches  in  circumference  ;  they  afforded  fifty  shoots,  which 
formed  a  bunch  weighing  more  than  6,j  lbs.  No.  2,  growth 
passable,  but  a  little  later  than  that  of  No.  1,  and  with  plenty 
of  small  shoots  ;  fifty  made  a  half  bunch,  weighing  little  more 
than  the  half  of  that  cut  from  No  1.  No.  3,  vegetation  poor, 
one  plant  not  starting  till  the  22nd  of  April ;  fifty  shoots 
formed  only  half  a  bunch,  and  did  not  weigh  more  than  2|  lbs. 

"  To  resume,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  plantation  formed 
with  plants  a   year  old   gave    at  its    fourth   starting,   or  at 


the  end  of  three  years  of  plantation,  a  bunch  of  Asparagus 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  either  of  the  others.  In  other  terms, 
the  plantation  made  with  plants  a  year  old  produced  double 
that  of  the  one  where  two-year-old  plants  were  used,  and 
nearly  treble  that  made  with  plants  of  three  years  old." 

Jas,  Barses. 


SOILS,    MANU  RES,    &c. 

SOILS  FOR  POT  PLANTS. 
Loams  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  strong  or  light  as  they  may  be 
taken  from  heavy  or  sandy  soils.  For  plant  cultivation,  if  the 
choice  can  be  had,  the  best  comes  from  the  sandstone  formation, 
strong  loam  being  procured  from  the  valleys,  and  light  from  upland 
situations.  Loam,  when  it  is  possible,  should  always  be  procured 
from  very  old  pastures,  and  is  valuable  or  not  as  it  contains 
much  or  little  fibre.  Some  loams  may  be  skimmed  from  the  face 
of  a  rock  not  more  than  3  inches  deep,  and  so  full  of  fibre  as,  when 
laid  up  for  a  few  months,  to  form  a  most  admirable  compost.  Loam 
should  always  be  taken  with  the  Grass  on,  and  the  shorter  and 
closer  the  turf,  as  from  an  old  sheep  walk,  the  better  the  soil.  Such 
loam  should  be  cut  to  the  depth  of  the  close  fibre — say  2,  3,  or  4 
inches,  but  not  deeper.  Loam  which  bears  rough,  coarse  Grass  is 
never  good  for  the  finer  purposes  of  cultivation,  though  it  may  do 
for  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  border  making  and  the  like.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  more  healthy  the  soil,  the 
finer  the  plants  that  will  be  produced  from  it.  The  soil  being 
selected,  cut  the  turves  as  directed,  and  cart  them  home  and  stack 
them  immediately.  In  doing  this  we  should  have  three  different 
stacks;  one  of  strong  loam,  another  of  light  loam,  and  a  third  of 
half-and-half,  and  the  last  double  the  size  of  the  others,  as  it  would 
be  the  most  called  upon.  Loam  should  be  collected  when  in  a  state 
of  medium  dryness;  in  fact,  just  in  the  state  to  promote  slow 
decomposition  when  laid  together,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  always 
best  that  the  vegetative  power  of  all  per<?nnial  roots  and  weed  seed 
also  should  be  destroyed  before  the  loam  is  used  for  plant  potting  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  effected  without  subjecting  it  to  considerable 
heat,  more  than  can  be  commanded  by  simple  decomposition.  Iu 
such  cases  the  process  of  burning  may  be  resorted  to,  and  it  is  thus 
effected: — A  quantity  of  wood,  such  as  Pea-sticks,  prunings,  and 
the  like,  being  collected,  it  is  built  into  a  conical  heap,  the  same  as 
for  burning  charcoal,  placing  the  kindling  material  in  the  centre, 
with  a  flue-hole  at  the  bottom  to  get  to  it,  and  a  thick  stake 
to  form  a  chimney  through  the  centre  of  the  cone.  Then  the 
turves  are  built  up  a  foot  or  18  inches  thick,  placing  some  small 
brushwood  among  them  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  stack  being  com- 
pleted, light  the  fire,  giving  it  vent  by  loosening  if  not  withdrawing 
the  stake  altogether,  and  leading  the  fire  to  other  parts  by  making 
vent-holes  where  it  does  not  seem  to  burn  freely.  The  fire  fairly 
lighted,  cover  the  heap  a  foot  or  more  thick  with  Utter  or  rubbish 
of  any  kind  to  keep  the  heat  in,  and  by  the  time  it  has  burnt  out  you 
have  a  mass  of  soil  not  at  all  charred,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
heated  to  a  suiJicient  temperature  to  destroy  the  roots  of  weeds  or 
any  seeds  that  may  be  contained  in  it,  aud  the  soil  will  also  be  con. 
siderably  enriched  by  the  process.  Leaf-mould  t  never  use,  e.tcept 
for  soft-wooded  plants,  and  then  I  either  collect  it  from  accumu- 
lations in  the  woods,  or  prepare  it  especially.  The  latter  is  the  best 
plan,  when  there  is  conveuiencc  for  doing  it.  The  plan  is  to  litter 
well-fed  horses  in  loose  boxes  with  the  leaves  of  Beech  or  Chestnut, 
avoiding  those  of  the  Oa's  as  much  as  possible,  because  of  the  tannin 
they  contain,  and  allow  them  to  accumulate  until  they  get  too  hot 
for  the  feet  of  the  horses.  In  this  way,  and  by  throwing  the  sides 
into  the  middle  occasionally,  they  get  impregnated  with  urine  and 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  excrement,  and  when  thoroughly 
decomposed,  as  the  fermenting  mass  will  be  in  a  few  months,  form 
the  finest  manure  imaginable  for  pot  purposes,  with  the  advantage 
that  it  will  have  been  sufficiently  heated  to  destroy  every  trace  of 
weed  seed,  or  insect  ova — always  a  nuisance  in  natural  leaf-soil.  A 
portion  of  leaf-soil  so  prepared  will  be  found  admirable  for  admixture 
with  loam,  for  soft-wooded  plants  of  all  kinds.  Finally,  soils,  after 
they  are  procured,  should  either  bo  placed  in  an  open  shed  where 
the  air  can  act  freely  upon  them,  or  the  stacks  should  be  covered 
separately,  so  as  to  ensure  the  soil  being  protected  from  drenching 
rain.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  plants  as 
free  healthy  soils,  aud  these  can  only  be  had  by  proper  preparation 
at  the  proper  time.  Good  soils  are  those  of  a  soft  unctuous  quality, 
which  work  smoothly  in  the  hand,  as  compared  with  harsh  stubborn 
soils.  Get  soil  of  that  quality  at  the  proper  time,  and  success  is 
pretty  certain  to  crown  well-directed  efforts  at  superior  cultivation. 

W.  P.  A. 
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COAT  FLOWERS. 
TirESE  I  like  associated  with  fronds  of  !^^aidon-bai^  Ferns, 
that  is  if  the  Fern  is  an  indoor  one  ;  as  what,  for  instance, 
looks  so  elegant  with  a  Gardenia  as  a  bit  of  Fern,  the  bright 
green  spray  of  which  sets  oif  white  blossoms  of  all  kinds  to 
much  advantage.  The  coat  flower  to  which  was  awarded  the 
second  prize  at  Birmingham  last  year  consisted  of  a  small 
spray  of  red  Comljretum,  backed  with  a  frond  of  Maiden-hair. 
There  are  numbers  of  flowers  suitable  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  such  as  are  selected 
are  good  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds,  and  be  a   little 


Cnat  flower  (small  yellow  Rose). 

shrouded  in  the  Fern,  as  many  coat  flowers  I  have  seen  were 
quite  spoiled  by  having  onlj-  one  spray  of  Fern,  against  which 
was  laid  the  flower ;  the  latter,  under  such  circumstances, 
looking  hard  and  stiff.  Now,  had  there  been  another  small 
piece  to  All  up  the  space  at  the  base,  and  a  tiny  bit  drawn 
across  the  flower,  the  effect  would  have  been  much  enhanced. 
This  should  always  be  done  if  the  flower  used  is  of  a  bright  or 
glaring  colour.  The  coat  flower  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  is  a  bloom  of  a  yellow  Rose,  arranged  in 
this  way.     I  always  like  to  see  a  Rose  with  a  leaf  belonging  to 


Wired  Rose-leaf  (liack  view). 


itself  behind  it,  and  a  few  sprays  of  the  young  brown  coloured 
growth  around  it.  Such  an  arrangement  may  seem  easy  to 
manage,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  Rose  leaf  must  be 
wired,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  do 
properly.  Take  a  Rose-leaf,  and  lay  it  face  downwards  on  a 
table.  It  will  then  represent  a  stem  with  two  or  three  small 
leaflets  on  each  side,  and  one  at  the  top.  Down  the  centre  of 
each  of  these  small  leaves  or  leaflets  is  a  comparatively  thick 
midrib,  with  slighter  ones  brandling  off  from  it.  Take  a  piece  of 
fine  wire  and  pass  it  through  the  leaf  (always  selecting  the  top 


leaflet  first),  under  one  of  these  slight  ribs,  and  bring  it  up  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ribs.  Subject  two  or  three  of  the  ribs  to 
this  operation,  always  keeping  close  to  the  centre  rib  :  in  fact, 
work  as  if  j'ou  were  sewing  through  the  leaf,  having  the  long 
stitches,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  on  the  wrong  side,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  take  great  care  and  practice  to  keep  them  from  being 
seen  on  the  right  side.  The  wire  should  be  cut  off  at  the  top, 
so  as  not  to  let  it  appear  above  the  point  of  the  leaf.  The 
other  part  should  then  bo  drawn  down  the  long  stem,  and 
given  a  twist  here  and  there  ;  but  take  care  to  keep  the  wire 
from  being  visible.  The  little  side  leaves  should  be  done  in  the 
same  manner,  the  only  diiVerence  being  th.at  the  wire  is  cut 
off  at  each  end,  and  not  brought  down  the  long  stem  like  the 
top  one.  To  do  all  this  well  takes  some  little  time  and  trouble; 
but  a  Rose  loaf,  if  not  mounted  as  just  described,  is  li.able  to 
get  out  of  shape,  and  to  hang  down  ;  if  wired,  however,  it  keeps 
stiff,  and  can  be  bent  back  and  arranged  accordiug  to  fancy, 
just  as  one  would  adjust  an  artificial  leaf.  A.  H. 


PUBLIC  DINNER  TABLE  DECORATION. 
The  most  striking  change  noticeable  in  London  for  some  time 
past  has  liecn  the  mai'ked  increase  of  the  button-hole  flower 
and  bouquet  trade.  Half-a-dozon  years  ago  such  bouquets 
were  to  be  had  only  in  a  few  places  ;  now  shops  full  of  them 
are  seen  in  all  our  leading  thoroughfares,  and  even  hawkers 
in  the  streets  sell  tastefully  arranged  tiny  bouquets.  At  the 
same  time  public  taste  has  shown  much  impi-ovement  as  regards 
table  decorations  and  other  indoor  floral  ornaments.  Hitherto, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  floral  decorations  of  j^nljlic  dinner- 
tables  have  been  poor  and  stiff  in  the  extreme.  At  a  dinner 
given  the  other  night  at  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  more 
than  the  beauty  of  a  dozen  flower-g.ardens  was  tastefullj' 
arranged  in  the  great  hall  of  the  hotel.  Thousands  of  flowers 
and  pl.ants  were  employed,  and  these  all  in  the  freshest  health. 
In  addition  to  the  best  flowers  and  plants  usually  employed 
for  table  decoration,  such  novelties  as  superb  pitchers  of 
various  kinds  of  Nepenthes  depended  from  some  of  the  vases, 
but  the  charm  of  the  whole  consisted  in  the  tasteful  artistic 
arrangement.  No  stiff,  poor,  flat,  or  round-headed  compo- 
sitions were  these  ;  but  free  and  graceful  as  nature  itself.  All 
the  principal  varieties  of  Nepenthes  were  used,  as  well  as  the 'ong 
trumpet-shaped  Sarraccnias  judiciously  arranged  with  Adiautum 
Farleyense,  and  here  and  there  glowing  spathes  of  Anthuriuni 
Scherzerianum,  long  and  graceful  fronds  of  various  Ferns, 
large  spikes  of  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  the  pretty  curving 
fronds  of  Solomon's  Seal.  The  glass  vases  were  about 
18  inches  high,  and  the  size  of  each  group  of  flowers  when 
arranged  would  be  about  2  feet  6  inches  across  the  widest 
part ;  these  were  set  at  intervals  along  the  tables,  and  between 
them  were  placed  "  Dobson  "  dishes.  These  were  filled  in 
pairs  to  match  with  white,  pink,  and  scarlet ;  the  upper  portion 
of  the  dish  was  scarlet  Geranium,  with  crowning  masses 
of  Geranium  Christine  resting  on  Lycopodium  denticu- 
latum.  The  lower  part  or  base  of  each  stand  had  its  bed  of  Lyco- 
pod,  with  here  and  there  magnificent  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel 
and  other  grand  Roses,  interspersed  with  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
The  whole  of  the  dessert  dishes  were  surrounded  with  glass 
circles  filled  with  Lycopod  and  fine  trusses  of  scarlet  Geranium 
Leonidas,  one  of  the  finest;  the  old  favourite  Dr.  Liudley; 
Madame  Vaucher,  white,  and  the  pretty  Christine,  pink. 
Mr.  Wills  considers  these  throe  colours  the  most  effective  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  and  seldom  uses  any  other  colours. 
He  pays  upwards  of  £400  annually  for  the  cut  blooms  of  these 
three  varieties,  and  upwards  of  £700  a  year  for  Lycopodium 
denticulatum.  His  weekly  consumption  of  this  simple  plant 
is  over  300  dozen  during  the  London  season.  The  whole 
of  the  floral  decorations  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Wills. 


Azalea  indiea.— This  plant,  with  its  many  fine  varieties,  will 
bloom  in  winter,  if  cultivated  in  a  double  window,  and  even  in  a 
heated  room.  When  grown  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is 
kept  above  freezing  point,  specimens  with  well. developed  flower 
buds  may  be  brought  into  bloom  early  by  being  removed  into  a 
w.arm  room.  The  beat  kinds  for  this  purpose  are  the  white-flowered 
A.  indiea  alba  (or  A.  ledifolia)  and  A.  amcena,  bnt  many  of  the  other 
kinds  will  alao  succeed  treated  in  this  way. 
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WALL  GAEDENING, 
It  is  not  without  considerable  observatiou  of  the  capabilities  of  walls, 
even  walls  in  good  repaii',  to  grow  unmerous  rare  and  pretty  plants, 
and  moreover  keep  them  in  perpetual  health  without  trouble,  that  we 
call  atteution  to  the  subject.  Most  of  those  who  are  blessed  with 
f-ardens  have  usually  a  little  wall  surface  at  their  disposal,  and  to  all 
such  we  can  name  some  plants  that  will  grow  thereon  better  than  in 
the  best  soil.  A  mossy  old  wall,  or  au  old  ruin,  would  afford  us  a 
position  for  many  dwarf  rock  plants,  which  no  specially  prepared 
situation  could  rival;  but  even  on  straight  and  well-preserved 
walls  we  can  establish  some  little  beauties,  which  year  after  year  will 
abundantly  repay  the  tasteful  cultivator  for  the  slight  trouble  of 
planting  or  sowing  them.  Those  who  have  observed  the  way  dwarf 
plants  grow  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or  on  elevated  stony  ground, 
must  have  seen  in  what  arid  positions  many  grow  perfectly  healthy — 
tufts  springing  from  an  almost  imperceptible  chink  on  an  arid  rock 
or  boulder.  They  are  often  stunted  and  diminutive  in  such  positions, 
but  always  more  floriferous  and  long-lived  than  when  grown  fat  and 
large  upon  the  ground ;  in  fact,  their  beauty  is  often  intensified  by 
starvation  and  aridity.  Now,  numbers  of  alpine  plants  perish  if 
planted  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  our  gardens,  and  many  do  so  where 
much  pains  is  taken  to  attend  to  their  wants.  This  results  from 
moisture  at  the  root  in  winter,  the  plant  being  rendered  more 
susceptible  of  injury  by  our  moist  green  winters  inducing  it  to  make 
a  lingering  growth.  But  it  is  an  interesting  and  useful  fact  that,  by 
placing  many  of  these  delicate  plants  where  their  roots  can  secure  a 
comparatively  dry  and  well-drained  medium,  they  remain  in  perfect 
health.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  the  great  adaptability  of 
walls,  ruins,  &c.,  for  growing  many  choice  rock  plants  while  visiting 
Dublin  a  few  years  ago.  Near  Lucan,  we  observed  the  upper  portion 
of  the  old  inclosing  brick  wall  of  a  garden — indeed,  all  of  it  that  was 
out  of  convenient  reach — covered  with  a  dwarf,  green,  mossy-like 
l^lant,  and  before  coming  close  to  it  we  asked  the  gardener  what  it 
was  that  made  the  wall  so  green.  "  It  is,"  he  replied,  ''  a  plant  Uke 
a  moss  ;  but  every  spring  it  is  covered  with  the  most  '  beauteef  ul ' 
flowers."  And,  "  sure  enough,"  this  is  its  character,  for  it  proved  to 
be  the  pretty  little  Erinus  alpinus,  which  would  have  little  or  no 
chance  of  existing  on  the  level  ground  in  the  same  place,  and  which 
had,  in  the  old  days  of  cultivating  rock  plants,  escaped  by  seed  on  to 
the  wall,  and  there  found  a  home  as  congenial  as  its  native  one.  This 
will  suggest  at  once  that  many  plants  from  latitudes  a  little  further 
south  than  our  own,  and  from  alpine  regions,  may  find  on  walls,  rocks, 
and  ruins,  that  dwarf,  ripe,  sturdy  growth,  stony  firmness  of  root 
medium,  and  dryness  in  winter,  which  go  to  form  the  very  conditions 
that  will  grow  them  in  a  climate  entirely  different  from  their  own. 
There  are  many  alpine  plants  now  usually  seen  cultivated  in  frames, 
even  in  places  where  there  is  a  fine  collection  and  much  knowledge 
of  alpine  plants,  that  the  most  unpractised  reader  may  grow  in  such 
positions  as  we  indicate. 

We  proceed  next  to  point  out  these  plants,  merely  requesting  the 
reader  not  to  ask  if  what  we  advise  is  practised  in  gardens  growing 
collectioQS  of  alpiues,  but  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The 
idea  of  growing  such  splendid  alpine  plants  as  the  true 
Saxifraga  longifolia  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  straight  surface  of  a  wall, 
has  never  even  entered  into  the  heads  of  our  botanists,  who  have  in 
the  public  gardens  the  largest  collections  of  these  plants,  and  pro- 
bably  some  of  them  would  laugh  at  it ;  but  we  affirm  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  person  to  succeed  with  them,  and  the  trial  can  be  made 
at  a  mere  nominal  cost.  Generally,  the  best  way  to  establish  them 
is  by  seed.  The  Cheddar  Pink,  for  example,  grows  on  walls  at  Oxford, 
much  better  than  we  have  ever  known  it  do  on  rock-work  or  on  the 
level  ground,  where  indeed  it  soon  goes  off;  a  fow  seeds  of  this  plant, 
sown  in  a  mossy  or  earthy  chink,  or  even  covered  with  dust  of  any 
fine  soil  that  be  might  be  at  hand,  would  soon  take  root  and  grow  into 
neat  little  specimens,  living,  moreover,  for  years  in  that  dwarf  and  per. 
fectly  healthy  state  so  agreeable  to  the  eye.  So  it  is  with  most  of 
these  plants :  the  seedling  roots  vigorously  into  the  chinks, 
and  gets  a  hold  which  it  rarely  relaxes.  Only  the  other  day  it  was 
stated  that  Myosotis  dissitifiora  had  taken  possession  of  a  wall  in 
this  manner.  A  few  seeds  of  it  had  probably  been  dropped  in  some 
of  the  crevices  by  birds  ;  there  they  grew  and  formed  tufts  of  bloom 
that  were  the  admiration  of  everybody.  But  of  some  things  seeds  are 
not  to  be  had,  and  therefore  it  will  be  often  necessary  to  use  plants. 
In  all  cases  young  plants  should  be  selected,  and,  as  they  will  have 
been  used  to  growing  in  fertile  ground,  or  good  soil  in  pots,  and  have 
all  their  little  feeding  roots  compactly  gathered  up  near  the  sui'face, 
they  must  be  placed  in  a  chink  with  a  little  moist  soil,  which  will 
enable  them  to  exist  until  they  have  struck  root  into  the  interstices 
of  the  wall.  In  this  way  we  have  seen  several  interesting  species 
of  Ferns  established,  and  also  the  silvery  Saxifrages  ;  and  we  can 
assure  the  reader  that  the  appearance  of  the  starry  rosettes  of  these 
little  rock  plants  (we  mean  the  kinds  with  the  crustated  leaves,  like 
longifolia,  ligulata,  &o.)   growing  flat  against  the  wall,  will  prove 


strikingly  beautiful, 
are  marked  with  *. 

Acrena   Novjb   Zelnndiip 

(mossy  walls) 
Achillea  aurea 

*toraentopa 
Atliantum    Capillus   Ve- 
neris (on  moist  warm 

walls) 
Alyssuui     moutanum 

saxatile     (tops    of    old 
walls  and  ruins) 

spinosum 
Autennaria  minima 

(mossy  chinks,  with 
a  little  soil) 
Antirrhinum  rupestre 

*majus 

Orontium 
*Arenaria    balearica 

caespitosa 

cihata 

graminif  olia  ( old  walls ) 

montana  (ruins) 

*verua 
*Arabis  albida  (ruins  and 
old  walls) 

arenosa 

blepharophj-Ua     (old 
mossy  walls) 

lucida  variegata 

petrasa   (old   mossy 
walls) 
Asperula  Cynanchica 
*A.splenium      Adiautum 
ni^'rum 

Jfontanum 

germanicum 

lanceolatum 

Ruta  muraria 

*septentrioiiale 
Astragalus     nionspessn- 

lamis    (ruins    and   old 

walls) 
Bellum  bellidioides 

crass  if  olium 

*minutum 
Campanula  Barrelieri 

*rotuiidi[oUa 

*fragilis 

fragilis  lanuginosa 

♦garganica 

pumila 

pumila  alba 
Centrauthus  ruber 

ruber  albus 

ruber  coccincua 
Ceterach  officinarum 
Oheiranthus  alpinus 

*(Jheiri 

Cheiri  plenO 
*Corouilla  minima  varia 

(old  walls  and  ruins) 
♦Corydalis  lutea   (a  fine 

wall  plaut,  even  high 

on     walls    in    warmer 

countries  than  this) 
*Cotyledon  Umbilicus 


The  most  suitable  kinds  in  the  following  list 


*Dianthus  cseslus 

deltoides 

monspessulanus 

petraeus 
*Draba  aizoides 
*  Erinus  alpinus 
Erodium  romanum.   (old 
walls) 

Richfirdii 
Gypsoijhila  muralis  (old 
walls  and  ruins) 

prosti'ata 
*Heliauthemums   (many 

of  the  varieties  might 

bo     grown     upon   old 

ruins,     stony     banks, 

&c.) 
Hutchinsia  petr^a 
♦Iberises   (all  the  varie- 
ties, on  old  ruins,  &c  ) 
*Ionopsidion  acaule 
Iris  germanica  (some  of 

the  Irises  of  the  ger- 
manica type  we  have 

seen  growing  freely  on 

the  top  of  earth  walls, 

in  thatch,  &c) 
Koniga  maritima  (ruins) 
*Linana  Cymbalaria 

Cymbalaria  alba 

lusitanicus 

vulgaris 
Linum  a]piniun(old  walls 

and  ruins) 
*Lvchms  alpir.a 

Flos    Jovis  (old    walls 
and  rnins) 

lapponica 
Mai  va        campnnulata 

(ruins) 
Ononis  alba    (old    walls 

and  ruins) 
Petrocalhs      pyrenaica 

(mossy  old  walls,   and 

rather  moist  position) 

bojotica 

(north   side    of    old 

walls) 
Polypodium  vulgare  and 

varieties 
*Reseda  otlorata    (sown 

in  chinks  in  walls,  this 

sometimes        becomes 

perennial,    and     looks 

very  pretty  drooping) 
Sagina        procumbens 

pleno 
*Santolina  lanata 
*Saponaria      ocymoides 

(old  walls) 
Saxifraga  bryoides 

caryophyllata 

cajsia 

*crustata 

cuscuta^formis 

diapensioides 


Saxifraga  Hostii 
*intacta 
lignlata 

*  longifolia 
pectiuata 
pulchella 
retusa 
Rhei 

*rosularia 
Rocheliana 
sarmentosa 

Schivereckia     podo- 

lica 
Sedum  acre 

*acre  variegatum 

Aizoon 

*  album 
*anglicum 
arenarium 
brevifoliura 
*californicutn 
ca^ruleum 
*dasyphylluni 
elegans 
Ewersii 
*farinosuni 
globiferum 
HeufTelli 
*liirtum 
hispanicum 
*kamschatici;m 
montanum 
multiceps 
pihferum 
pulchrum 
sempervivoidea 

*E3empervivum  arach- 
noideum 

soboliferum 

spiirium 

*sexaugiilare 

sesfidum 

*tectorum 
Silene     acaulis      (moist 

walls,  to  be  first  care- 
fully     planted     in     a 

chink) 

*iilpestris  (old  wallt^) 

rupestris 

Schafta  (old  walls  nnd 
ruins) 
Symphiandra  pcndula 
Thlaspi  alpestre    (ruins, 

&c.) 
Thymus  citriodoriis 

(earthy  chinks) 
* frichomanes,  and  vars. 

viridis 
Tunica  Saxifraga 
Umbilicus  chrysanthua 
Veronica  fruticulosii 

*saxatilis 
Vesicaria  utriculata 

(ruins,  &c.) 


THE  GARDENEK'S  SONG. 

The  Gardener's  is  the  oldest 

And  the  noblest  craft  as  well ; 

It  was  the  only  work  thought  fit 

For  man  before  he  fell. 

And  though  the  first  of  brotherhoods 

Our  own  we  masons  call, 

That  "grand  old  gardener,"  Adam,  wore 

The  apron  first  of  all. 

And  so  we'll  sing  the  gardener's  song, 
For  that's  the  best  of  trades, 
And  the  King  of  Trumps  in  our  esteem 
Shall  be  the  King  of  Spades. 

The  Gardener  is  the  richest  man, 

For  all  he  has  he  tills ; 

His  stocks  are  always  rising, 

His  banks  he  always  fills. 

When  other  folks  are  saving. 

He  may  go  it  without  stint  j 

He  never  can  be  short  of  cash, 

For  he  always  has  the  Mint. 
And  so  we  will  sing,  &c. 

The  gardener's  lot  is  freest 

From  sorrow  or  disease. 

His  pulse  is  always  healthy. 

He  never  wonts  Heart's-ease. 

And  beauty  blushes  where  he  goes. 

With  smiles  which  never  dim; 

And  Love-lios  hleeding  at  his  feet. 

And  two-Ups  glow  for  him. 
And  so  we'll  sing,  &c. 
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GARDEN     PEST R  O  Y  E  R  S  . 

CEIOCERIS  MBEDIGEBA. 
The  leaf  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  is  that  of 
a  Lily,  which  has  been  partially  devoured  by  the  larva  of  a 
small  beetle,  called  Crioceris  merdigera,  which  is  pale  red 
above  and  black  below,  and  is  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  all 
kinds  of  Lilies,  and  more  especially  of  the  Crown  Imperial. 
The  beetle  is  figured  on  the  leaf  as  twice  its  natural  size.  On 
the  same  leaf  the  reader  will  also  see  two  darker  masses — one 
in  the  middle,  in  front  of  the  beetle,  and  the  other  a  little 
behind  it,  towards  the  right  hand  edge  of  the  leaf.  These 
dark  lumps  are  intended  to  represent,  not  the  larva,  but  all 
that  one  sees  of  the  larva.  They  are  greenish,  gluey-lookijig 
pellets,  under  which  the  larva  is  hidden,  and  consist  of  its 
excrement,  which,  by  a  curious  provision  of  nature,  is  made 
to  fall  upon  its  back,  and  cover  it  as 
with  a  mantle.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
larva  has  a  transparent  and  very  deli- 
cate skin,  which  cannot  stand  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air.  Such  exposui-e 
would  speedily  destroy  it,  ai;d  to  meet 
the  emergency  nature )  has  given  it  a 
turned-up  and  slightly  reversed  tail,  so 
that  its  droppings,  instead  of  fallmg 
behind  it,  fall  forwards  on  the  back,  and, 
by  the  contraction  of  its  segments,  each 
successive  accretion  shoves  on  the  pre- 
vious accumulation,  until  the  whole  back 
is  covered,  and  when  at  last  it  falls,  it 
is  over  the  head  instead  of  behind  the 
tail.  If  this  covering  is  removed  from 
its  back,  the  little  creature  begins  eating 
with  great  avidity,  as  if  it  knew  the  best 
means  of  reclothing  itself,  and  in  a  couple 
of  hours  it  will  be  again  covered.  In 
other  respects  the  larva  is  very  lazy, 
moves  very  little,  and  only  thinks  of 
changing  its  place  when  the  leaf  has 
been  a  good  deal  injured. 

The  perfect  insect  passes  the  winter 
in  the  pupa  state  in  the  ground,  from 
which  it  emerges  in  May.  It  then  pairs, 
and  little  congregations  of  them  may  bo 
seen  at  that  time  on  the  Lily  leaves  so 
engaged.  The  female  then  lays  her 
eggs.  These  she  deposits  in  little  heaps, 
containing  five  or  six  eggs,  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf.  It  takes  about  a  fort- 
night to  hatch  the  eggs,  and  when  the 
young  larvas  come  out  they  settle  them- 
selves to  feed  on  the  leaf  in  company. 
They  may  be  seen  arranged  in  little 
lines  thus  occupied  until  after  the  fii'st 
change  of  skin.  Then  they  separate,  and 
each  goes  its  own  way,  and  they  are 
then  found  scattered  feeding  both  above 
and  below  the  leaf.  The  larvas  do  not 
take  long  to  attain  their  full  development, 
they  descend  to  the  ground,  and,  burying  themselves  in  it,  they 
there  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  in  which  they  remain  for  a 
similar  period.  In  fact  it  is  curious  that  eaoti  stage  of  its 
life  seems  to  occupy  about  the  same  length  of  time — the  eggs 
take  a  fortnight  to  batch,  the  larva  a  fortnight  to  grow,  the 
pupa  a  fortnight  to  rest ;  then  the  perfect  insect  comes  out, 
unless  it  is  in  autumn'.  In  that  case  the  pupa  remains  in  the 
groundallthe  winter,  and  the  perfect  insect  only  comes  out  next 
spring. 

This  insect  is  so  conspicuous,  whether  in  the  perfect  state 
or  in  its  larval  disguise,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  It  is  as  easily  caught  as  seen,  and  a  little  care  in 
looking  after  them,  seizing  them,  and  destroying  them,  will 
suffice  to  do  so.  The  garden  must  be  badly  kept  where  they 
are  abundant,  and  although  they  may  seldom  do  much  actual 
harm  to  the  bulbs,  the  gnawed  leaves  covered  with  dirt  or 
dirt-bearing  larvas  so  disfigures  the  plants  that  they  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  establish  themselves.  A.  M. 


Eeetle-eateu  Liiy-leaf. 
In  about  a  fortnight 


The  Bullflnch.— Yourcorroapondent,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  is  in  error 
as  regards  the  bnllfinch ;  it  is  uot  protected  by  law,  bat,  though  a 
notorious  evil  doer,  I  think  it  would  bo  well  to  spare  it  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  as  the  birds  are  nesting,  and  will  soon  have  young;  so  by 
destroying  tliR  old  birds  those  in  the  nest  will  bo  left  to  die  a  linger- 
ing death  from  starvation.  There  is  no  law  in  force  at  this  season  for 
tho  bulUinch  but  that  of  humanity,  therefore,  for  humanity's  sake, 
spare  tho  old  binlg.  I  have  nothing  but  this  to  urge  in  its  favour  for 
mitigation  of  punishment.  I  consider  it  doe3  more  injur}^  to  the 
garden  andoi'chard  than  any  bird  with  whiL-h  I  am  acquainted.  This 
year  bullfinches  aro  more  than  usually  numerous  and  bold.  In  Kent, 
where  my  garden  is,  out  of  some  hundreds  of  Pbim,  Gooseberry,  and 
also  flowering  shrubs,  I  shall  have  no  show,  from  the  bloom-buds  being 
eaten  out  by  these  bloom-bud  eating  birds,  and  in  some  instances  my 
trees  and  bushes  are  utterly  spoilt.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  this  garden  pest  I  may  mention  that  a  neighbour  of  miuc  shot  one 
hundred  and  seventy  in  one  week,  and  still  they  were  about  oar  treea 
in  packs  of  from  forty  to  sixty.  I  see  by  the  Field  that  in  various 
parts  of  England  they  have  been  seen  in  equally  large  flocks.  I  pro. 
teot  the  birds  generally  on  my  ground,  especially  starlings,  thrushes, 
larks,  linnets,  and  chaffinches ;  blackbirds  I  endeavour  to  keep 
down  somewhat,  but  bullfinches  I  think  have  no  good  quality,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  one  about,  instead  of  which  this  year  there 
are  great  numbers.  Where  have  they  come  from  ? — Haurison' 
Weiu. 

Maggots  in  Oranges. — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  mo  whether  Oranges  have  been  known  to  contain  maggots .'  j 
opened  an  Orange  a  short  time  ago,  apparently  a  good  one  to  look  at, 
and  found  a  little  nest  of  small  live  maggots.  The  rest  of  the  fruit, 
where  there  were  no  maggots,  tasted  much  like  any  other  Orange, 
only  rather  flat. — EusHALLrrE.  [The  maggot  to  which  our  corres- 
pondent refers  is  too  familiar  in  Orange-growing  countries.  The  first 
notice  we  find  of  it  is  by  Latreille,  in  Cuvier's  "  Regno  Animal," 
vol.  v.,  p.  534,  who  observes  that  the  planters  in  the  Isle  of  Franco 
cannot  procure  sound,  ripo  Oranges,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
numbers  of  a  small  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Tephritis,  which 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  fruit.  JI.  Cattoire,  then  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
in  the  ilauritius,  subsequently  said  that  this  little  &y  laid  its  eggs  "  in 
the  ovary  of  the  blossom"  ;  bat  Mr.  Mackay,  who  first  described  the 
fly,  under  the  name  of  Ceratitis  citriperda,  in  the  Zoological  Journal 
for  1829,  agrees  with  Latreille  that  the  egg  is  laid  on  the  fruit  itself. 
"  As  for  St.  Michael  Oranges,"  he  says,  "  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  namely,  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  whole 
chests  are  destroyed  by  this  fly,  specimens  of  which  are  easily  pro- 
cured, as  they  may  be  bred  from  the  larvas,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  one  of  those  damaged  Oranges  which  oiu-  barrow-women 
display  for  sale  in  the  month  of  May."  It  is  a  very  curious  and  un- 
expected fact — we  say  unexpected  because  of  the  great  difference  of 
the  two  fruits  concerned — that  this  fly  has  migrated  in  England  from 
imported  Oranges  to  indigenous  Pears,  aud  has  done  considerable 
injury  to  them.  The  life-history  of  the  insect,  with  a  very  excellent 
figure  of  the  fly,  are  given  in  No.  61  of  the  Eiitomologist,  by  Mr. 
Newman.  We  recommend  our  correspondent  to  procure  this 
pamphlet.  He  will  find  the  information  on  the  subject  full  and 
interesting.  It  is  pubUshed  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  at  6d. — Ed. 
Fiehl.^ 

A  cORUESPO.NDE.vr  of  the  Gartenflora  calls  attention  to  the  mis- 
chief done  by  bees  in  flower  gardens.  Besides  hybridising  plants 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  keep  true  to  name,  he  adds  that,  when 
certain  tubular  flowers  (as  those  of  Salvias,  &c.),  are  so  narrow  that 
the  bees  cannot  enter  them,  they  gnaw  a  hole  at  the  base  of  the 
flower  in  order  to  get  at  the  nectary,  and,  in  doing  this,  often  injure 
the  ovary  so  much,  that  the  fructification  is  destroyed.  Salvia 
macrantha  (patens)  in  particular,  he  states,  is  hardly  ever  found  to 
seed  where  bees  have  access  to  it. 


l^OTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GARDEN  DESTROYERS. 


Ants. — I  have  a  house  of  Melons  just  setting,  and  being  greatly  troubled  by 
ants  eating  the  pollen,  my  foremau  adopted  the  followini^  plan  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  He  shot  two  or  three  birds,  and  merely  running  the  knife  down  each 
side  of  their  breasts,  laid  them  on  the  soil  as  traps.  In  this  way  we  catch  theiu 
Tjy  the  thousand,  and  being  prepared  with  water  to  slj^ake  them  into,  speedily 
destroy  them. — R.  Gilbert,  Burijhhy. 

Small  Snails  Found  Among  Tan.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
enclosed,  and  also  how  to  destroy  them  ?  They  infest  the  tan  in  which  our  pot 
Vines  are  plunged.— E.  H.  W.  [The  pretty  little  snails  sent  herewith  are  Zua 
lubrica.  They  are  very  common  under  stems  and  among  fallen  leives  in  both 
moist  and  dry  places  in  all  parts  of  the  British  isles.  They  ascend  to  a  consider- 
able elevation  among  mountains,  and  have  a  very  wide  range  throughout 
Europe.  We  see  no  occasion  for  destroying  Buch  beautiful  little  "objects,  more 
especially  as  they  are  not  recorded  to  have  done  anj-  injury.  The  shell  is  figured 
in  Forbes' and  Hanley's,  plate  cxxv.,  fig  8,  and  the  animal,  pbte  ggg.,  fig.  5, 
also  in  "Gray's  Manual  of  Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells,"  plate  vi.,  fig.  65,— 
E.N.I 
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Conservatories. — lu  these  the  finer  kinds  of  Rhoclodendrons  are 
now  in  gieat  beauty,  and  none  more  so  than  the  Sikkim,  waxy, 
crimson-flowered  R.  Thonisonii.  Some  which  have  started  into 
growth,  and  are  planted  out,  must  be  well  supplied  with  water  ;  all 
decaying  flowers  and  seed.pods  should  also  be  removed  from  them, 
unless  it  be  desired  to  save  seed,  and  even  in  that  case  only  a  few 
heads  should  be  left  on  each  plant.  Azaleas  done  flowering  remove 
from  the  conservatory,  and  repot  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  large,  they 
may  remain  in  pots  of  a  given  size  for  some  years,  without  being 
disturbed.  In  that  case,  however,  give  a  little  manure-water  during 
the  growing  season.  Camellias,  Acacias,  Myrtles,  Araucarias,  Euge- 
nias,  and  similar  plants  put  out  in  beds  and  borders  are  now  growing 
freely,  and  consequently  require  extra  attention  in  the  way  of  water- 
ing. Keep  up  a  succession  of  blooming  plants  from  other  houses  and 
pits  ;  many  stove  plants  and  Orchids,  indeed,  may  be  transferred  to 
the  conservatory  while  in  flower,  and  if  they  aro  placed  in  the 
w.armest  part  of  it,  they  will  continue  longer  in  beauty  than  if  left 
in  warm  houses  ;  after  flowering,  they  should  be  replaced  in  their 
former  quarters.  Pot  on  plants  of  double  Petunia,  using  light  sandy 
loam  and  well-decayed  manure  for  the  purpose.  Mimuluses  in  con- 
servatories are  very  ornamental,  and  used  in  that  way  a  strong  rich 
moist  soil  and  cool  position  suits  them  best.  Lemon-scented  Verbenas 
also  make  good  conservatory  plants,  as  do  likewise  well  grown  and 
well-flowered  Heliotropes. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— Pelargoniums  now  coming  finely  into 
bloom  will  be  benefited  by  occasional  applications  of  weak  manure 
water.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  should  now  be  finally  and  neatly 
staked,  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house,  and  also  assisted 
with  a  little  weak  manure  water.  Stop,  stake,  and  tie  Fuchsias, 
keeping  the  winter-struck  ones  in  rather  warm  and  moist  quar. 
ters,  and  permitting  the  old  cut  back  stumps  to  come  into  flower 
in  a  cool  house.  Keep  Colouses  in  a  warm  house,  placed  here 
and  there  amongst  dwarf  plants  on  inverted  pots,  so  as  to  raise 
them  up  to  the  light.  Keep  Balsams  regularly  shitted ;  as 
a  rule,  pots  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter  are  quite  large  enough  for 
them.  If  from  growing  plants  the  flower.buds  are  pinched  off,  a 
late  display  of  bloom  will  be  the  result.  Pot  on  Cockscombs  into 
6-inch  pots,  and  sow  some  seed  for  a  snocessional  supply  of  them. 
Of  Hydrangeas  introduce  a  few  more  plants  in  heat,  and  repot 
cuttings  put  in  when  the  old  plants  were  cut  down.  Sow  annuals 
in  succession,  and  pinch  out  the  tops  of  such  as  Rhodanthe  Manglesii. 
Pot  Musk  for  conservatory  use ;  and  iill  up  wire  baskets  with 
Isolepis  gracilis,  Asystasias,  Tradescantias,  Musk,  Panicum  varie. 
gatum,  Achimenes,  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  Ac.  By  keeping  such 
baskets  for  a  time  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  afterwards 
gradually  hardening  them  off,  an  effective  display  is  soon  attained. 

Frames. — These  will  now  be  mostly  occupied  with  bedding 
plants,  which  should  be  freely  exposed  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Keep  the  plants  also  as  far  apart  as  space  will  permit. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  &c.,  done  blooming,  should 
now  be  kept  in  frames,  and  gradually  dried  off  as  soon  as  their  bulbs 
are  ripe.  Cinerarias  that  have  flowered  may  be  cut  back  and  placed 
in  frames.  When  they  have  pushed  up  suckers,  select  the  best  of 
them,  and  pot  them  singly  in  60-sized  pots,  which  may  also  be  kept 
in  a  cold  frame.  Antirrhinums,  stored  in  pots  duiing  the  winter, 
miiy  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  has  become  warmer  ;  let 
any  required  for  flowering  indoors  be  repotted  and  have  their  shoots 
pinched  back.  Strike  cuttings  of  Phloxes,  and  transfer  specimen 
plants  of  them  to  their  flowering  pots.  Keep  Pansies  in  frames 
having  a  north  aspect,  thin  out  their  shoots,  and  use  the  thinnings  as 
cuttings.  Auriculas  done  blooming  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  airy 
frame,  protected  from  rain. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — Pay  particular  attention  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  on  walls.  Thin  out  Apricot 
fruits  a  little  where  they  grow  in  clusters,  but  leave  considerably 
more  than  an  ordinary  crop  undisturbed  until  the  stoning  period  has 
been  passed.  Disbudding  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  must  soon 
receive  attention  ;  strong  growths  on  vigorous  shoots  must  be  well 
reduced,  whereas  the  weaker  ones  should  be  sparingly  dealt  with, 
80  as  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  in  the  tree.  Insects  of  all  kinds 
must  now  be  looked  after,  the  curling  of  the  leaves  indicating  their 
presence.  Green  fly  will  now  be  troublesome,  but  the  use  of  the 
syringe  or  garden  engine  is  very  destructive  to  them ;  tobacco-water, 
in  which  a  little  soft-soap  and  sulphur  has  been  mixed,  is  very 
efficacious  in  removing  them.  Pear  trees  are  everywhere  now  in 
full  bloom  ;  but  Apples,  as  a  rule,  are  still  comparatively  donnant. 
The  only  exceptions  are  such  early  sorts  as  tlie  Oslin  and  Early 
Peach,  which  are  already  opening  their  bloom-buds. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Make  up  detioiencies  from  seed  beds,  and 
hoe  between  lines  of  young  plants  in  order  to  kill  weeds  and  promote 


growth.  As  soon  as  seedlings  are  fairly  up,  whether  they  are  in 
beds  or  rows,  they  should  be  weeded  and  thinned.  Thin  ont  Cabbage 
plants,  and  transplant  the  strongest  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle 
and  ground  is  prepared  for  them.  Transplant  Cauliflowers  sown  in 
frames  in  February  and  sow  seeds  for  early  autumn  use.  Plant  out 
Brussels  Sprouts  for  early  crops,  and  sow  some  Savoys  for  late  use. 
Asparagus  may  yet  be  safely  transplanted  ;  plantations  made,  indeed, 
in  the  first  fortnight  in  May  thrive  quite  as  well  as  those  put  in  earlier. 
Sow  some  Borecole  to  succeed  the  Potato  crop.  Sow  a  few  Cardoons 
in  rows  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  seedlings  of  them  raised  in  frames 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off  before  they  are  consigned  to 
the  open  garden.  Thin  Carrots  a  little,  but  not  too  much 
at  first,  as  a  second  thinning  should  be  the  final  one.  Winter 
Spinach,  when  done  with,  should  be  destroyed,  the  ground 
manured  and  dug,  and  held  in  readiness  for  Cabbages  or  for  Cauli- 
flowers. Prepare  trenches  for  early  Celery  4  feet  apart  ;  market 
growers  make  theirs  5  feet  apart.  A  good  admixture  of  rotten  cow 
or  horse  manure  should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches.  Transplant  Basil  from  frames  to  the  open  air  in 
warm  positions  ;  Bush  Basil  being  the  hardier,  though  the  smaller, 
of  the  two,  is  the  kind  most  commonly  used,  yet  common  Basil  is 
also  frequently  grown.  Transplant  knotted  Marjoram  from  frames 
to  a  warm  bolder  or  quarters.  Of  the  small-rooted  Beets  ('vhich  are 
usually  the  best)  make  another  sowing  if  necessary,  and  thin  out 
those  first  sown.  Keep  plants  of  New  Zealand  Spinach  still  in  cold 
frames,  but  gradually  harden  them  off,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
transplantation  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Of  Mesembryanthemnm 
tricolor,  the  leaves  of  which  are  so  useful  for  garnishing,  prick  off 
those  sown  last  month  into  boxes,  and  thence  to  well-sheltered  posi- 
tions in  the  open  ground  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Earth  np 
Potatoes,  and  keep  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  them.  Sow  successions 
of  the  white  Paris  Cos  and  Neapolitan  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Trans- 
plant those  from  earlier  sowings  as  they  become  fit  to  handle  and 
ground  becomes  vacant  for  them,  and  with  a  piece  of  matting  tie 
around  the  middle  the  most  advanced  plants  of  the  early  sowings,  iu 
order  to  cause  them  to  heart  properly.  Sow  French  Beans  iu  suc- 
cession— the  dwarfest  sort  18  inches  apart,  the  Newington  Wonder 
and  Negro  2  feet  apart,  and  the  red  and  white  Runner  Beans  in  rows 
4  feet  asunder.  The  intervening  spaces  may  be  cropped  with 
Spinach,  Lettuces,  or  any  other  quick-growing  crop;  and  between 
the  rows  of  late  crops  Brussels  Sprouts  may  be  planted.  Transplant 
Leeks  from  frames  and  early  sowings  ;  and,  if  necessary,  sow  a  few 
seeds  for  a  late  crop.  Harden  off  Tomatoes,  as  they  will  be  required 
to  be  planted  out  in  a  week  or  two  if  the  weather  continues  mild. 
Top  a  row  or  two  of  the  earliest  Peas  when  they  come  into  bloom,  so  ft 
as  to  induce  them  to  form  pods  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 
Plant  out  Vegetable  Marrows  under  handlights.  A  barrowful  of 
fermenting  manure  placed  under  each  plant  greatly  assists  their 
growth.  Make  sucoessional  sowings  of  Spinach,  Radishes,  Mustard, 
Cress,  Rape,  and  a  few  other  small  crops. 

MARKET  GARDENS. 
Owing  to  the  continuance  of  ungenial  weather,  Cucumbers  planted 
out  in  frames  must  be  well  protected  with  litter,  especially  at  night. 
Plant  out  Vegetable  Marrows  under  handlights,  in  rows  about  12  feet 
apart,  and  6  feet  plant  from  plant  iu  the  row  ;  under  each  plant 
should  be  a  barrowful  of  fermenting  manure.  Be  careful  to  cover 
around  the  base  of  the  handlights  with  stable  litter,  which  must  also 
be  thrown  over  them  at  night.  Between  the  rows  half-a-dozen  lines 
of  Cos  Lettuces  may  be  planted,  as  they  will  be  removed  before  the 
Vegetable  Marrows  grow  sufficiently  strong  to  encroach  upon  them. 
Tomatoes  should  be  pricked  off  singly  into  4  or  6-inch  pots,  which 
should  be  plunged  in  cold  frames,  and  kept  rather  close  for  a  time  ; 
but  afterwards  gradually  exposed,  so  as  to  thoroughly  harden  off  the 
plants  before  planting-out  time.  Still  protect  French  Be.ans  grown 
iu  frames  or  under  other  sheltering  material,  such  as  hoops  and  mats, 
but  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air,  unless  it  be  cold  or  frosty.  Sow 
another  crop  for  succession.  Keep  the  hoe  at  work  amongst 
crops  of  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  young  Rhubarbn 
&c.  When  clearing  the  Cabbage  plantations,  insert  a  wooden, 
peg  or  stake  beside  the  finest  plants,  the  tops  or  hearts  of  which  may 
be  removed  for  market,  but  the  stumps  retained  for  seed.  A  willow, 
or  piece  of  matting,  should  be  tied  around  the  Cabbages  and  Cos 
Lettuces  to  cause  them  to  heart  well.  Transplant  slips  of  Thyme 
and  Sago  under  fruit  trees.  Transplant  Parsley  into  moderately  open 
situations.  Sow  a  few  Nasturtium  seeds,  or  a  line  of  Beet,  along 
both  sides  of  Asparagus  beds,  or  two  rows  of  French  Beans  may  be 
sown  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.  Mark,  4  or  5  feet  wide,  spaces  across 
the  Onion  fields,  and  set  a  man  with  a  short  narrow  hoe  in  each  space 
to  clean  and  thin  the  crop.  Early  Turnips  that  were  sown  on  hot. 
beds  are  now  pretty  large  ;  make,  therefore,  sucoessional  sowings, 
according  to  the  demand  and  the  land  that  can  be  spared  for  that 
kind  of  crop. 
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HEATING  HOETICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  WITHOUT 

COST. 
I  HAVE  just  witnessed,  at  Dromore  Castle,  County  Kerry, 
Ireland,  a  method  of  heating  horticultural  buildings  ivhich, 
although  not  quite  new,  is  here,  I  Ijelicve,  now  for  the  first 
time  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  economical 
manner  by  a  mode  of  working  in  which  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  entirely  neutralised  by  a  compensating  process. 
I  found  the  principle  in  full  and  successful  0])eration, 
and  learnt  that  it  had  been  patented  by  IMr.  Cowan,  the 
manager  of  the  gardens  at  Dromore,  who  is  the  inventor  of 
the  system  as  at  present  applied.  The  principle  by  which 
this  has  been  effected  is  this,  namely,  that  the  coal  pro- 
ducing the  necessary  supply  of  heat  is  made  to  jierform 
a  distinct  operation  at  the  same  time,  the  product  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  entii-e  cost  of  the  coal,  while  the  heat, 
being  prevented  from  escaping, 
warms  a  boiler,  which  suj)plies 
the  adjoining  plant-houses  or 
vineries  with  a  steady  heat,  under 
strict  control,  upon  the  ordinary 
hot-water  S3'stem,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  the  all  -  import- 
ant respect,  that  it  is  worked 
without  one  farthing  of  direct 
cost.  Mr.  Cowan  describes  the 
principle  of  his  invention  as  the 
"  compensating  principle,"  and 
tells  us  briefly  in  his  short  but 
pithy  prospectus,  "  first,  it  saves 
the  entire  cost  of  fuel ;  secondly, 
it  does  the  work  with  more 
regularity  than  the  ordinary  sys- 
tems ;  thirdly,  that  it  requires 
no  night  attendance."  The  sys- 
tem consists,  as  Mr.  Cowan  next 
tells  us,  of  the  comliiuation  of  a 
lime-kiln  with  an  ordinary  hot- 
water  apparatus,  and  the  only 
wonder  is,  says  Mr.  Trench,  the 
well  known  agent  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  that  the  system, 
being  so  simple,  has  not  been 
adopted  long  ago.  Mr.  Trench 
has  seen  the  system  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  is  therefore  a  compe- 
tent authority  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  as  to  its  merits. 
The  following  statement  will 
show  how  the  entire  cost  of  fuel 
is  saved :  Each  cwt.  of  anthracite 
coal  (or  coke)  produces  3  cwt. 
of  lime,  worth  Is.  9d. ;  cost 
of  limestone,  5d.  ;  cost  of   coal. 

Is.  3d.^ls.  8d. ;  profit.  Id.  In  a  kiln  8  feet  deep,  6  cwt. 
of  lime  is  produced  in  twenty-foitr  hours,  making  a  profit  of 
2d.  per  day.  The  labour  required,  one  man  two  hours  per 
day  to  an  8  feet  kOn  to  break  limestone,  charge  kiln,  regulate 
boiler,  &c.,  being  certainly  not  more  than  would  be  required 
for  an  ordinary  hot-water  apparatus.  An  8  feet  kiln  at 
Dromore  is  found  sufficient  to  heat,  to  any  rciiuired  degree, 
a  range  of  plant  houses  or  vineries  of  200  feet  in  length, 
the  boiler  being  an  ordinary  saddle  boiler ;  and  it  is  calculated 
that  if  a  boiler,  designed  like  that  in  the  annexed  plan,  were 
used,  a  I'ange  of  400  feet  might  be  heated  with  the  same  sized 
kiln.  The  entire  saving  of  the  cost  of  fuel  is  of  course  most 
important,  especially  iu  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  must 
necessarily  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  production  of  all 
table-fruit  requiring  heat  in  its  culture,  such  as  forced  Grapes, 
and  Grapes  iu  ordinary  season  ;  forced  Peaches,  forced  Plums, 
forced  Strawben-ies,  and  other  fruits ;  which  may  henceforth 
be  produced  in  large  quantities,  with  no  outlay  for  fuel. 
I  have  already  heard  of  a  company  being  formed  to  work  the 
principle  largely  in  the  chalk  districts  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 


found    no 


again 
diminution 


Mr.  Cowan's  Lime-kiln  Heating  Apparatus, 


and  doubtless  many  enterprising  hortioultui-ists  will  only 
be  too  glad  to  adopt  a  system  which  promises  to  secure 
to  them,  in  every  respect,  such  an  enormous  saving,  and 
which  all  may  practise  on  paying  to  Mr.  Cowan  a  small 
royalty,  the  amcunt  of  which  is  not,  I  believe,  at  present 
fixed. 

I  visited  the  kiln  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  on  examining 
it,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  8  feet  deep  of  steady  fire 
would  recjuire  no  stoking,  and  that  it  would  do  its  duty  through 
the  night  for  twelve  hours  more,  having  been  last  charged 
aljout  ten  in  the  morning,  so  that  recharging  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  seems  to  bo  amply  sufficient.  The  thermometers  in  the 
three  different  houses  stood  respectively  at  61",  6tj^  and  70° 
Fahrenheit,  the  heat  desired  by  Mr.  Cowan,  who  assured  me 
that  there  would  be  no  diminution  of  heat  in  the  morning, 
and  that  he  could  confidently  leave  the  kilu  and  houses 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  during  the  night.  I  visited 
the  houses  again  at  nine  the  following  morning,  and 
whatever  in  the  temperatures, 
though  the  fire  had  sunk 
down  some  6  or  7  inches  in 
the  kiln. 

Supposing  the  plant  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  combined 
sj'stem  of  lime-making  and  heat- 
ing to  be  put  np  together,  the 
cost  of  the  addition  of  the  kilu 
and  its  appurtenances  would  only 
be,  for  an  8-feet  deep  link,  about 
£10  to  £15  more  than  a  stack  of 
fuel-consuming  apparatus  on  the 
usual  hot-water  and  coal  stove 
principle.  Mr.  Cowan  informs 
us  that  he  was  led  to  the  ex- 
periments which  have  resulted  ia 
his  now  perfected  system  by  the 
present  high  price  of  coals,  as  he 
felt  that  it  could  not  be  to  the 
interest  of  his  employer  to  con- 
tinue the  ruinously  expensive 
heating  of  the  plant  and  Grape- 
houses  with  coeIs  at  3.Js.  to  ^Os. 
the  ton.  The  proverb  says, 
"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good ;"  and  the  extra- 
vagant price  of  coals  has  led 
to  what  will  evidently  prove  of 
most  material  advantage  to  those 
who  may  adopt  this  system. 

Desciuption  ok  the  Diagrasi 
(which  is  a  vertical  section  of 
the  whole  apparatus)  :  A  repre- 
sents the  boiler,  placed  over  the 
cavity  of  an  8-feet  lime  -  kiln ; 
B,  a  casing  of  fire-bricks ;  C,  a 
coating  of  sand,  kept  together 
by  a  layer  of  Portland  cement, 
with  an  outside  layer  of  concrete.  The  arrangement  of  the 
flow  and  return  pipes  will,  of  course,  be  easily  understood. 

H.    N.    HUMPUEEYS. 


The  Weather  in  Northamptonshire. — Friday,  the  25th  nit., 
snowing  here  all  day,  succeeded  by  a  sharp  frost  at  night;  Saturday, 
cold,  with  storms  of  sleet  and  snow  at  intervals  during  the  day; 
Sunday,  cold  north  winds,  turaing  the  osiers  yellow.  Penr  trees  in 
fnll  bloom,  so  that  we  again  know  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  crops 
of  fruit. — E.  GiLiiEiiT,  BnrghU'ij  Gardens. 

A  WRiTEE  in  the  American  .4(/ri'fi(i(((ris(  quaintly  observes,  "We 
are  not,  'after  all,  up  to  onr  English  brethren  in  devising  names 
for  horticultural  fixtures  and  appliances.  Does  frost  injure  your 
Peach  trees  ? — Then  grow  them  under  the  '  Portable  Fruit  tree 
Crymoboethus.'  If  this  is  not  sufficient  protection,  cover  the  glass  with 
'  Frigi-domo,'  and  increase  the  temperature  inside  by  means  of  a 
'  Calorigen.'  Should  the  trees  grow  out  of  bounds,  you  can  shorten 
them  with  an  '  Averruncator,'  and  should  scale,  mealy-bug,  and  the  like 
molest,  you  have  only  to  apply  some  '  Phytosmegma.'  Truly  it  must 
be  lots  of  fun  to  '  horticult '  in  England." 
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ASTERS. 
I  AM  a  great  lover  of  the  Aster  family  in  its  widest  sense ;  in  fact, 
I  sometimes  question  whether  I  am  not  a  Composite  myself.  At  one 
season  or  other  of  the  year  you  will  always  find  a  representative  of 
this  family  in  my  garden.  At  the  present  moment  I  have  the  latest 
improvement  from  Paris  of  the  Leontodon  in  all  its  glory,  and  in  the 
autumn  my  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer  "  is  the  most  recently  introduced 
German  Aster.  Last  year  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  new 
names  of  Asters  in  the  German  catalogues,  and  my  old  favourites, 
the  Paiony,  the  Victoria,  Boltze's  Bouquet,  and  a  few  others  which 
had  always  done  me  good  service,  were  completely  lost  in  the  grandi- 
loquent descriptions  and  the  classical  names  attached  to  the  new 
comers.  As  a  few  shillings  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence  with 
me,  I  thought  I  would  indulge  myself  in  all  these  grand  varieties  so 
puffed  up  at  home  and  abroad,  and  accordingly  I  invested  in  packets 
of  them  all.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  the  quantity  of  seeds 
received  was  small  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  coin  paid  for 
them.  But  one  does  not  care  much  about  that  when  a  hobby  has  to 
be  gratified.  At  the  same  time  I  took  the  precaution  to  have  my 
usual  supplies  of  my  well-tried  friends.  Well !  sir,  I  would  not 
bother  you  with  my  grievance  now,  but  many  are  at  the  present 
time  sowing  Asters,  and  I  should  like  them  to  benefit  by  my  experi- 
ence.  Most  of  the  new  varieties  proved  to  be  simply  bad  stocks  of 
well-known  kinds.  In  my  note-book  the  first  is  New  Bismarck 
(I  suppose  in  compliment  to  the  great  statesman).  I  said  when 
I  saw  his  namesakes,  "May  he  never  be  in  such  bad  com- 
pany !  "  They  were  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  the  flat-petalled 
Asters,  and  I  was  almost  going  to  say  something  stronger, 
but  I  won't.  The  Ox-eye  Daisy  was  a  queen  to  some  of  them. 
Next  came  the  Newest  Shakespeare.  Wouldn't  the  vener- 
able bard  have  wept  had  he  seen  such  a  desecration  of  his  name  ? 
Then  there  was  the  Quilp  of  Asters,  the  Tom  Thumb,  an  uncouth 
.starveling,  all  legs  and  arms.  Oh  !  dear,  I  said,  is  that  what  I  have 
got  for  half-a-crown  ?  Next  came  Newest  Humboldt — bat  I  shall 
not  further  occupy  your  space.  My  object  in  saying  so  much  on  the 
subject  is  simply  to  prevent  your  Aster.loving  readers  from  being 
taken  in  as  I  have  been.  Leontodon. 


JOINTING  HOT-WATEK  PIPES. 
Your  correspondent's  inquiry  (see  p.  303)  respecting  the  fitness  of 
india-rubber  rings  for  jointing  hot-water  pipes  merits  more  than  a 
passing  remark.  My  own  experience,  though  small,  has  satisfied  me 
that  these  rings  make  entirely  water-tight  joints,  and  are  easily 
fixed,  effecting  a  great  saving  of  time,  compared  with  the  old-fashioned 
raode  of  packing  with  hemp  and  lead.  The  ring  being  drawn  over 
the  end  of  the  pipe  to  be  jointed,  one  man  holds  it  steady  while 
another  pushes  it  into  the  socket,  the  ring  rolling  round  and  becoming 
flattened  and  perfectly  water-tight  as  the  pipe  "  goes  home."  When 
all  the  piping  is  lixed,  a  little  wet  Portland  cement  is  run  in  round  the 
joint  with  the  fingers,  and  then  the  whole  is  complete.  Some  hot- 
water  pipes  fixed  hero  w-ere  jointed  with  these  rings,  and  the  men  who 
used  them  stated  that  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  old  packing 
method,  which  causes  delay,  and  is  not  unfrequeutly  productive  of 
leaks  and  annoyance.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  jaack  such  joints 
as  are  within  a  few  feet  of  the  boiler,  as  the  heat  there  is  sometimes 
detrimental  to  the  india-rubber  rings.  Alex.  De.w. 

Bedfont.  

I  CAN  confidently  recommend  your  correspondent  "  W."  (see  p.  302) 
to  use  vulcanised  india-rubber  rings  for  this  purpose,  having  at  the 
present  time  several  hundred  feet  of  piping,  both  for  top  and  bottom 
heat,  connected  in  that  way  under  my  own  supervision,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  put  up  about  eight  years  ago,  and  the  remainder 
at  intervals  up  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  end  of  last  year,  all  of  which, 
I  am  happy  to  report,  act  most  eSiciently,  without  a  single  leakage ; 
and,  apparently,  the  joints  will  continue  sound  for  an  indefinite 
period.  I  may  add  that  the  system  possesses  many  advantages  over 
iron  joints,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  non-liability  to  burst  the 
sockets,  as  iron-filing  joints  are  apt  to  do  if  not  judiciously  made.  Of 
this  a  conclusive  proof  occurred  in  two  greenhouses  here,  in  the 
shape  of  nearly  every  pipe-collar  cracking,  owing  to  the  use  of  iron 
cement,  which,  doubtless,  had  been  rammed  in  too  hard,  or  had  con- 
tained too  much  sal  ammoniac,  the  result  of  which  was  excessive  rust- 
ing and  consequent  bursting  of  the  collars.  This  misha]),  however,  did 
not  take  place  all  through  the  work  simultaneously,  but  was  prolonged 
through  a  series  of  years,  until  thorough  repairing  becr.me  necessary. 
This  I  did  by  having  the  whole  of  the  sockets  cut  off  with  a  "  cold  " 
chisel,  and  double  sockets  affixed  to  the  same  pipes  by  means  of 
indiarubber  rings.  I,  therefore,  saved  the  expense  of  having  new 
pipSS.  I  may  add  that,  should  a  ring-joint  prove  defective,  either  at 
the  time  of  fixing  or  afterwards,  the  evil  can  easily  be  remedied,  mth- 


out  the  necessity  of  emptying  the  apparatus  of  water,  by  simply 
ramming  in  against  the  ring  a  packing  of  yarn,  or  similar  material, 
until  it  becomes  water-tight,  and  then  filling  the  remaining  space 
with  Portland  or  other  cement.  I  have,  however,  found  it  rarelv 
necessary  to  adopt  such  a  course,  and  that  only  at  the  time  of  fixing, 
owing  to  a  ring  fitting  improperly  on  account  of  its  being  too  small 
or  too  large  for  the  socket.  It  is  desirable  that  the  rings  should  pos- 
sess substance  sufficient  only  to  allow  them  to  enter  the  sockets  with 
a  moderate  thrust ;  but,  of  the  two  evils,  it  is  better  to  have  them  fit 
too  easy  than  too  tight.  Should  your  correspondent  decline  to  adopt 
the  mode  in  question,  I  would  then  advise  him  to  try  Portland 
cement,  which,  on  the  score  of  economy,  he  would  find  preferable 
even  to  india-rubber  rings,  but  not  comparable  to  them  as  regards 
celerity  in  the  operation  of  fixing.  In  durability  and  efficiency  I 
have  proved  this  cement  to  be  equal  to  the  rings ;  but  my  experience 
does  not  allow  me  to  advocate  either  of  the  systems  for  making  joints 
in  close  proximity  to  the  fire  heat.  W.  G . 


It  has  been  discovered  by  Minnesota  farmers  that  2  acres  of 
Sunflowers  will  supply  a  family  with  fuel  through  a  long  winter 
The  wood  of  the  stalks  and  the  oil  of  the  seed,  it  is  said,  make  roaring 
and  cheerful  fires. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  2ifD. 
Flowers.— The  supply  of  these  increases  as  the  sea=on  advances.  Even 
Lilium  auratum,  bottt  in  the  shape  of  flowering  plants  m  pots  and  cut  blooms, 
has  made  its  appe.arance  ;  also  zonal  and  show  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  herba- 
ceous Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Heaths,  C.ytisus,  Mi^jnonette,  Azaleas,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Callas,  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  smiiU  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  fine-foliaged 
and  flowering  Begonias,  now  constitute  the  bulk  of  plants  In  pots.  Amongst 
cut  flowers  are  Roses  of  diflferent  sorts,  particularly  Mart^chal  Niel,  Pelargo- 
niums, Camellias,  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  Stephanotis,  Pinks,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Orchids  of  diS'ereut  kinds,  Fori^et-me-Nots,  Nemophilas,  and  others.  Hardy 
plants  liliewise  occupy  a  prominent  position  ;  they  consist  of  Pausies,  Ranun- 
culuses, Anemones,  Polyanthuses,  Cowslips,  Oxiips,  Primroses,  Daisies, 
Aiibrietias,  Arabis,  Wallflowers  (single  and  double) ,  and  a  few  other  things  in 
flower,  hfted  with  roots,  and  hept  moist  in  boxes  until  sold.  Sweet  Wilhams, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Lu]iins,  Southern-wood,  Periwinkles,  &c.,  although  not  in 
flower,  are  brought  to  market,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Climbing  plants, 
such  as  Virginian  Creepers,  Jasmines,  Ivies,  Coba?as,  Lophospermums,  Passi- 
floras,  &c.,  in  pots,  arc  also  ]iloutiful,  .and  seem  to  be  much  sought  after. 
Nasturtiums,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Tropicolum  canarieuse  are  oifered  in  their  seed- 
ling pobs,  ]ierhaps  from  two  to  four  dozen  plants  being  in  each  pot.  In  Fern 
roots,  too,  there  is  a  large  trade  just  now. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Large  supplies  of  American  Apples,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Newtown  Pippins,  have  just  arrived,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
New  Grapes  and  Strawberries  are  good  and  becoming  more  abimdant,  excellent 
supplies  of  them  having  arrived  from  Jersey.  Pine-apples  are  in  good  demand 
and  are  rising  in  price.  English  gi-own  Peaches  are  of  fair  quality,  but  a&  yet 
scarce.  Cucumbers  are  plentiful  and  good.  Green  Gooseberries," fresh  Capsi- 
cums, Green  Peas,  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  and  salading  are  furnished  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  of  other  vegetables  and  Potatoes  there  arc  good  samples  and 
ample  supplies. 

Prices  of  Fruits.- Apples,  per  half  sieve,  33.  to  63. ;  Cobs,  per 
lb.,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  lOs.  to  18s.;  Lemons, 
per  100,  6s.  to  10s.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  63.  to  12s. ;  Peaches,  per  doz., 
l.ss.  to  36s. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per  doz..  Is.  to  33. ;  dessert,  per  doz.,  63.  to  183. ; 
Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  8s.  to  12s. ;  Strawberries,  per  oz.,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Walnuts, 
per  bushel,  15s.  to  30s. ;  ditto,  per  100,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Asparagus,  per  lOO 
6s.  to  10s. ;  French,  -Is.  to  10s.  ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz..  Is.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz.. 
Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  young.  Is.  6d.,  old  do.,  Sd. ;  Cauliflower,  per 
doz.,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Celery,  per  bundle.  Is,  6d.  to  2s. ;  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches, 
2s.  6d.  to  4s. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  6d.  to  2s. ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  2s.;  Fennel,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  33.  to  Is. ;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel, 
5s.  to  8s. ;  pickUng,  per  quart,  6d. ;  Parsle.y,  per  doz.  bunches,  6s. ;  Parsnips, 
per  doz.,  .9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per  quart,  5s.  to  Ss. ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  5s.  to  10s. ; 
I'adishes,"  per  doz.  bunches.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is.; 
Salsafy,  do..  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  ;  Savoys,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle. 
Is. ;  Seakale,  per  basket.  Is.  to  2s.;  Shallots,  per  lb.,  3d. ;  Spinach,  per 
bushel,  3s.  6d.  to  53. ;  Turnips,  old,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d.,  young  do.  2s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoMMOS  LirEiLS  (M.  T.  W.).— They  strike  readily  from  cuttings  taken  off, 

and  put  in  in   autumn. Ground  Vinehies  (a   Subscriber). — We  know   of 

none  better  thaii  those  made  by  the  firm  you  name. Pbisiroses  (Ambleside). 

— An  abnormal  variety  of  the  ordinary  yellow  Primrose,  and  when  seen  in 

perfection  no  doubt  ver.y  pretty. Conservatoeies  (.\.  K.). — We  know  of  no 

book  on  the  subject  worth  consulting. Names  of  Plants  (Rocks)  nest  week. 

(G.  B.) — 1.  Pulmonariamaculnta  ;  2.  Berberis  Darwinii;  3.  Prmius  triloba  ; 

■1.   Berberis  dulcis;  6.  Retinospora  pisifera;  6.  Pteris  scaberula. (Royston). 

— Opimtia  microdasys,  and  Amelanchier  Botryapiam. (E.  S.)  1.  OxaUs,  sp. 

indeterminable  ;  2.  Scilia  ama?na  ;  3.  Ornithogalum  umbellatum  ;  4.  Anemone 
Pulsatilla  ;  5.  Fritillaria  Meleagris  var. ;  6.  Leucojum  aistivum  ;  7.  Omphalodes 
vcrna;  8,  Orobus  veruus;  9.  Muscari  botryoides, — (Gardener). — 1,  Aspidium 
coriaceura  :    2.    Cvi'tomium  falcatum  r  3.  Lastrea  glabella;  4,  Athyrium  Filix- 

Fann.  Smithii  ;  S.'Ptcris  serrulata  ;  6.  Pteris  serrulata  var.  corymbosa. Book 

O.N  Geeenhoue  Plants  (S.  E.).— Williams  on  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 

published  by  the  Author. The  Snowflakbs  (P.  R.  S.)— All  are  hardy  and 

worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 
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"  This  13  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :   but 
The  Art  itsel?  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare, 

FLOWBES  AND  HEALTH. 
It  suited  a  poet  once  to  pen  the  ■svell-knowii  line — '"  Die 
of  a  Rose  in  aromatic  pain,"  and  there  have  not  been  wanting 
plenty  o£  alarmists  as  to  the  perils  of  sleeping  in  rooms  where 
large  quantities  of  particular  kinds  of  flowers  have  been  tem- 
porarily deposited;  sometimes,  no  doubt,  with  good  reason, 
for  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  certain  individuals 
are  affected  seriously  by  certain  odours,  the  odoriferous  matter 
being  not  a  mere  invisiljle  aura,  but  a  substantial  exhalation, 
capable  of  Ijeing  taken  up  after  the  same  manner  as  the  gases 
produced  by  sundry  chemical  experiments.  The  Narcissus, 
I  be  Wallflower,  and  several  others,  appear  to  have  furuished 
definite  cases  of  this  nature.  Similar  charges  have  been  brought, 
more  or  less  justly,  against  certain  trees,  shrubs,  and  even  her- 
baceous plants,  invisible  emauations  from  which  are  reputed 
to  cause  nausea,  insensibility,  and  even  death,  the  famous  fable 
of  the  Upas  having  a  fractional  amount  of  truthful  realisation. 
The  Slanchineel  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  and  certain 
American  species  of  Rhus  are  generally  understood  to  be  capable 
of  thus  vitiating  and  even  poisoning  the  atmosphere  that  imme- 
diately envelopes  them,  though  the  effects  are  manifested  only 
in  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  suffer  from  malaria.  These 
statements  rest,  no  doubt,  upon  a  certain  basis  of  fact,  but 
more  numerous  oljservations,  and  greater  precision  in  deter- 
mining how  much  is  bond  fide  cause,  and  how  much  is  veritable 
effect,  are  still  needed  in  order  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
degi-ee  to  which  plants  can  injure  man  seriously  through  his 
nostrils.  Simple  unpleasantness  of  odour  is  of  course  quite 
another  thing,  often  a  matter  merely  of  fancy  or  education, 
and  cannot  be  in  any  degree  associated  with  deleterious 
qualities  in  the  jjlant  affording  it,  since  we  have  noisome  scents 
in  some  of  the  harmless  Labiatas,  suchas  the  Stachys  sylvatica 
and  the  Ballota  nigra,  the  very  name  of  which  last,  facetiously 
derived  from  balleiu,  to  "  cast  away,"  is  intended  to  imply  its 
unanimous  rejection  by  respectable  noses,  or  at  all  events  by 
the  average  nose  of  civilised  Europe,  while,  yej-  contra,  there 
are  plants  of  vicious  properties  that  afford  scent  truly 
deUcious,  as  for  example,  the  common  Mezereon.  With 
modern  science  to  give  us  lessons,  we  find  however,  that  the 
ill  effects  produced  by  the  odours  of  one  set  of  plants  and 
flowers  are  Ijalanced,  perhaps  quite  overmatched,  by  the  good 
effects  of  other  sets.  Most  of  ns  have  heard  of  "  ozone."  It 
is  one  of  those  capital  ingredients  of  the  world  that  have 
existed  from  the  beginning,  but  which  have  only  of  late  j-ears 
been  actually  recognised,  and  consists,  in  plain  English,  of 
highly  electrified  oxygen,  the  gas  when  so  electrified  acquiring 
specially  good  qualities  in  regard  to  the  general  health  of 
mankind.  Professor  Montegazza,  of  Padua,  states  that  certain 
plants  and  liowers,  upon  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  cause 
so  large  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ozone  round  about,  as  to 
be  eminently  conducive  to  a  better  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, of  course  with  the  understanding  that  there  is  proper 
ventilation,  such  as  will  cany  off  the  excess  of  purely  odorous 
matter  that  may  arise  from  them.  Among  these  ozone 
manufacturers  of  the  botanical  world  are  the  Cherry  Laurel 
(poispnous  in  its  leaves  and  kernels);  the  Clove,  Lavender, 
Mint,  Fennel,  the  Lemon  tree,  and  others  ;  also  the  Narcissus, 
the  Heliotrope,  the  Hyacinth,  and  Mignonette.  Certain  prepared 
perfumes,  similarly  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  add  further  to  the 
atmospheric  stock  of  ozone,  the  well-known  Eau-de-Cologne 
for  instance,  oil  of  bergamot,  extract  of  millefleurs,  essence  of 
Lavender,  and  some  of  the  aromatic  tinctures.  The  oxidation 
of  certain  essential  oils  obtained  from  plants  and  flowers,  such 
as  the  oils  of  nutmeg,  aniseed,  Thyme,  and  peppermint,  is 
likewise  indicated  by  the  professor  as  a  source  of  ozone, 
though  the  supply  of  this  pleasant  aerial  condiment  is  iu  the 
ca=e  of  these  less  considerable.  Dr.  Mantegazza  recommends 
accordingly   tlic    large    and    sedulous   cultivation   of    ozone- 


producing  plants  in  all  districts  and  localities  where  the 
atmosphere  is  liable  to  be  corrupted,  marshy  places  in 
particular,  iu  which  last,  according  to  Dr.  Cornelius  Fox, 
in  his  recent  compreliensive  work  upon  ozone,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  better  sanitary  agent  to  be  introduced  than  the 
common  Sunflower.  This  plant,  happily  able  to  make  itself 
quite  at  home  iu  the  poorest  cottage  backyard,  has  been  shown 
not  only  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  marshy  places,  removing 
a  very  decided  amount  of  the  miasmata  ordinarily  there 
engendered,  but  to  confer  the  positive  benefit  of  augmenting 
the  quantity  of  ozone.  Po  iple  are  recommended  often  to  the 
seaside,  or  to  special  marine  watering-places,  for  the  sake  of 
their  reputed  wealth  in  ozone.  Should  we  not  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  man  who  has  shown  ns  how  to  arrano-e  for 
supplies  upon  our  own  premises  ? 

In  past  ages  there  appear  to  have  Ijeen  instances  of  a  sort 
of  instinctive  resoi't  to  certain  plants  as  disinfectants.  Hero- 
dian  relates  that  during  a  plague  in  Italy,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, strangers  crowding  to  Rome  were  directed  by  the 
physicians  to  retreat  to  Laurentum  (now  San  Lorenzo),  a 
place  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  Lauras  nobilis,  or 
Sweet  Bay  Tree,  which  then  grew  there,  and  by  inhaling  the 
odour  of  which  they  would  in  a  certain  measure  be  gu  irded 
from  infection.  And  loug  before  the  time  alluded  to,  the 
disciples  of  Bmpedocles  had  been  accnstomed  to  plant  aromatic 
and  balsamic  herbs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  dwellings, 
in  the  confident  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  were  providino- 
means  of  defence  against  fevers,  &c.  To  this  day  we  have  the 
name  of  "  Feverfew"  as  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  strongest- 
scented  Composite,  with  traditions  of  its  abounding  febrifugal 
powers. 

So  that  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  imitate  the  citizens  of  Lau- 
rentum, and  promote  the  growth  of  Bay  trees  wherever  the 
soil  and  climate  will  allow  them  to  flourish.  If  the  experi- 
ment should  fail  as  regards  miasmata,  we  shall  at  all  events 
be  so  much  the  richer  as  to  a  fragrant  evergreen  ;  and  if  we 
are  wise,  we  shall  further  encourage  and  help  forward  the 
diffusion  of  odour-yielding  flowers,  such  as  yield  this  excellent 
ozone,  in  the  gardens,  &c.,  of  towns  and  theu-  suburbs,  pro- 
moting the  healthy  cpialities  of  the  atmosphere  after  the  most 
Ijeautiful  and  picturesque  of  methods.  Mignonette,  Thyme, 
Lavender,  Sunflowers,  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  operating 
their  quiet  but  solid  usefulness  in  a  way  that  is  least  of  all 
expected.  The  purification  of  the  atmosphere  from  a  portion  of 
its  carbonic  acid  gas  goes  on  all  the  same,  and  uninterruptedly  ; 
the  ozone  manufacture  is  a  distinct  and  independent  per- 
formance, and  belongs  to  the  flowers  alone,  just  as  the  former 
pertains  to  the  green  foliage  only.  The  more  that  chemistry 
discovers  iu  relation  to  the  ozouiparous  properties  of  flowers, 
the  more  valuable  will  flowers  become  to  reflective  minds,  and 
to  all  who  are  satisfied,  like  ourselves,  that  simple  beauty  is 
invariably  the  index  to  some  large  and  admirable  fact  of  the 
practical  kind ;  and  thus  it  will  appear  in  the  end  that  the 
florists  and  others  who  devote  themselves  to  the  teaching  of 
esthetics  combine  therewith,  unconsciously,  the  benevolent 
functions  of  the  sanitarian.  Leo  Gkindon. 


The  value  of  Laportea  pustulata  as  a  textile  plant  is  now 
occapying  much  attention  in  Germany.  This  plant,  which  is  known 
iu  N.  America  as  the  Wood  Nettle,  was  discovered  some  years  since 
by  M.  Roezl  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of  more  than 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Some  living  specimens  which  he 
brought  home  were  disposed  of  to  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  plant  under 
cultivation.  The  results,  so  fai-,  appear  to  be  favourable.  Being  a 
perennial,  the  Laportea  does  not  require  to  be  sown  every  year,  and, 
in  this  respect,  has  some  advantage  over  Hemp  and  Flax  ;  besides 
which,  it  is  far  less  troublesome  and  less  expensive  than  Hemp  in  the 
preparation  of  its  fibres.  In  the  wild  state  it  grows  from  2  to  3  feet 
high  ;  but,  as  grown  at  Berlin,  it  has  already  reached  a  higher 
stature,  which  it  is  probable  will  be  still  more  extended  by  careful 
cultivation  in  suitable  soil.  The  experiments  which — as  yet 
to  a  limited  extent  only — have  been  made  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  fibre,  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  textile  materials.  We  may  add  that  the  plant  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  easily  mnltiplied  hy  division  of  the  stools,  or  by  root. 
cnttint'S. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  thirtieth  Anniversary  Dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  is  announced  to  take  place 

on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  July,  when  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Henry 
Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

A  FIXK  late  white  Broccoli,  named  Northampton  Hero,  sent 

to  us  by  Messrs.  Watts  &  Son,  of  Northampton,  promises  to  be  an 
acquisition.  Its  heads  are  large,  white,  and  compact,  and  their 
flavour  excellent. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 

of  the  Belgians  honoured  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  at 
Chelsea  with  a  visit.  They  were  conducted  through  the  various 
departments  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  and  were  pleased  to  express  them, 
selves  much  delighted  with  the  many  attractions  of  this  nursery, 
more  particularly  with  the  specimen  Azaleas,  pot  Roses,  and  Orchids, 
now  in  great  beauty. 

To  the  wonderful  excellence  of  imported  Newtown  Pippin 

Apples,  and  to  their  abundance  in  our  markets  this  year,  we  have 
several  times  alluded.  Earlier  in  the  season  they  could  only  be  had 
at  our  best  fruit  shops  at  from  threepence  to  fourpence  apiece ;  but 
now  London  hawkers  are  selling  them  in  the  streets  at  a  penny 
apiece.  Though  a  little  deteriorated  in  flavour,  through  long  keeping, 
everybody  has  therefore  now  an  opportunity  of  tasting  this  fine 
American  Apple. 

At    the  meeting  of    the     Royal   Horticultural    Society   on 

Wednesday  last,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  showed  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  pot-grown  Roses  ever  yet  exhibited.  As  a  rule 
they  measured  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  as  much  in  height, 
each  plant  being  furnished  on  an  average  with  at  least  a  hundred 
expanded  flowers.  The  blooms,  too,  were  large,  excellent  in  form, 
and  bright  in  colour ;  the  foliage  abundant,  and  fully  as  fine  as  ever 
we  have  seen  it  on  Roses  gro\vn  in  pots. 

We   have   received   from  Mr.   Horley,   Toddington,  Beds,  a 

portable  frame,  which  seems  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  salads, 
or  for  protecting  Scarlet  Runners  and  things  of  a  similar  character, 
fr-omfrost.  It  is  made  in  lengths  of  4  and  6  feet.  It  is  span.roofed ; 
the  glass,  which  is  moveable,  can  be  slipped  readily  in  and  out  at 
pleasure,  and  altogether  it  looks  as  if  it  would  prove  extremely  useful 
as  a  protector  and  promoter  of  growth  in  early  crops. 

A  NICE  plant   of  the  comparatively  new  Veronica  Hulkeana 

was  shown  at  South  Kensington  on  Wednesday  last  by  Mr.  Macintosh, 
of  Hammersmith.  It  is  a  New  Zealand  species,  which,  growing  as  it 
does  on  mountains  at  considerable  elevations,  may  possibly  prove 
hardy  in  some  of  the  warmest  parts  of  England.  It  forms  a  little 
small-leaved  bush,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  produces  spikes  of 
pretty  light  manve-coloured  (lowers  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
end  of  June.  A  plant  of  it  stood  out  of  doors  uninjured  during  the 
last  two  winters  at  Hammersmith. 

A  PAPER  by  Mr.  Howard,  read  to  the  Linnajan  Society  the 

other  night  on  the  Cinchonas,  though  dealing  with  questions  of 
variation  and  "sport,"  interesting  principally  to  botanists,  contained 
this  interesting  fact :  Plants  raised  from  seed  from  the  same  pod 
have  been  known  to  produce  very  different  kinds  of  bark,  some 
yielding  excellent  quinine  in  large  quantity,  others  giving  bark 
absolutely  worthless  for  medicinal  purposes.  No  explanation  can  be 
offered,  but  the  cultivators  of  Cinchona  can  avoid  the  chance  of  this 
failure  by  always  propagating  by  cuttings,  and  not  trusting  to  seed. 
With  the  possibility  of  this  valuable  medicine  becoming  scarce  this 
is  important. 

Coi,.  Wilder  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  that  the  Rhododendron  and  A_zalea,  distinct  genera, 
had  been  hybridised,  but  that  no  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  making 
a  hybrid  between  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  or  between  the  Raspberry 
and  the  Blackberry,  which  belong  respectively  to  the  same  genera. 
It  was  doubted  for  a  time  that  hybrids  could  be  obtained  between 
the  Vitis  vinifera  and  V.  labrusca,  but  several  cultivators  have  settled 
the  question  and  produced  them.  Col.  Wilder  said  that  his  e.'jrliest 
experience  in  hybridising  was  in  the  floral  kingdom,  in  crossing 
Bpecies  and  varieties  of  the  Camellia.  He  discovered  that,  to  produce 
double  flowers,  it  was  important  that  the  pollen  be  taken  from  a 
Itetaloii  anther,  that  is,  an  anther  borne  on  a  small  iietal  (the  filament 
being  flattened  out  in  its  first  remove  from  its  original  form),  and 
that  this  was  still  better  if  from  a  double  flower.  He  also  performed 
interesting  experiments  with  the  Lily  ;  the  first  was  with  the  red 
Japan  and  the  Tiger  Lily.  Seedlings  were  produced  with  different 
shades,  from  delicate  rose  to  dark  crimson.  He  also  found  that 
pollen  preserved  its  fertilising  power  a  long  time.  In  one  instance, 
a  camel's  hair  pencil,  which  had  not  been  used  for  several  days,  was 
found  with  pollen  on  it.  This  was  applied  to  the  stigma  of  a  Lily, 
and  produced  fertilisation.  In  another  instance,  he  fertilised  with 
pollen  carried  a  long  time  in  his  pocket.     The  science  of  hybridisa- 


tion,  says  Col.  Wilder,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  To  use  the  language  of 
Dr.  Lindley,  "  We  have  but  stepped  over  the  borders,  and  the  whole 
field  of  hybridising  lies  widely  sprea'l  before  us  ;  its  boundaries 
are  lost  in  the  horizon,  and  we  shall  find  them  still  receding  as  we 
advance." 

The    Fairfield  Orchids  are,  we  understand,   to  be  sold    by 

auction;  the  sale  is  to  commence  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  it  is  expected 
to  last  some  seven  or  eight  days. 

Dr.  Kelt.ogg,  the  discoverer  of  Lilium  Bloomerianum,  states 

that  it  is  the  most  magnificent  Lily  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  flowers 
are  large,  nodding,  of  a  beautiful  orange  hue,  and  studded  with  rich 
dark  spots.  It  grows  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  under  high  culture 
four  to  six  stems  are  produced  from  a  single  bulb. 

■  The  Kibble  Art  Palace  and  Conservatory,  erected  by  Messrs. 

Boyd  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  was  opened  the  other  evening 
for  private  view,  prior  to  its  public  opening,  which  is  expected  to 
take  place  soon.  Fifteen  hundred  visitors  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  this  really  beautiful  winter  garden. 

Some  fine  new  Grapes  were  shown  at  South  Kensington  the 

other  day,  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  They  consisted  of 
several  clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  of  Bucklaud  Sweetwater, 
the  berries  of  both  of  which  were  large,  plump,  finely  ripened,  and 
covered  with  a  beautiful  bloom.  They  were  the  produce  of  one-year, 
old  pot  Vines. 

Few  succulents  are  handsomer,  when  seen  en  masse,  than  the 

two  orange-flowered  Mesembryanthemums  aurantiacnm  and  aurenra, 
specimens  of  both  of  which  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  Penge.  Mr.  Thomson,  we  understand,  has  some 
thousands  of  these  plants  now  in  fall  bloom,  and  when  seen  on  a 
sunny  day,  the  effect  produced  by  them  is  striking  in  the  extreme. 
They  require  only  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter,  and,  coming 
into  bloom  as  they  do  early  in  the  season,  they  make  suitable  plants 
tor  window  decoration. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  skill  in  spring  gardening 

shown  by  Mr.  Roger  when  gardener  at  Berry  Hill  is  now  beginning 
to  be  used  with  good  effect  in  the  adornment  of  Battersea  Park.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  near  the  west  lodge,  and  that  part  of  the 
park  now  presents  an  asjiect  much  superior  do  what  it  used  to  have 
when  the  beds  were  left  empty  except  in  summer.  We  are  glad  of 
this  beginning,  as  we  see  no  reason  why  a  fine  display  of  spring 
flowers  might  not  be  made  in  the  light  soil  of  Battersea  Park  as  well 
as  anywhere  else.  Spring  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  the  com. 
moner  kinds  of  bulbs,  have  hitherto  been  much  neglected  in  our 
London  parks. 

From  some  experiments  made  in  Bei'lin,  with  the  view  of 

determining  what  damage  is  really  done  to  the  roots  of  trees  and 
shrubs  by  coal-gas  escaping  from  pipes  and  permeating  the  soil,  it 
has  been  found  that  even  so  small  a  quantity  of  gas  as  25  cubic  feet 
per  day,  distributed  through  576  cubic  feet  of  earth,  rapidly  killed 
the  rootlets  of  all  trees  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 

As  an   instance  of  the  rapidity   of  the  growth    of  trees  in 

tropical  regions,  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald  states  that  two  years 
ago  the  Aspinwall  Hotel  at  Panama  was  burnt  down,  and  that  the 
ground  for  some  distance  round  the  building  was  completely  cleared 
of  vegetation  by  the  fire.  On  this  space  there  has  already  sprang 
up  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  no  less  than  32 
feet  high.  These  are  Cecropias  or  Trumpet  trees,  whose  branches, 
growing  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  have  reached  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  hotel,  and  are  now  crowding  through  the  doorways  and 
the  higher  windows  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  force  of  growth 
that  it  is  expected  the  walls  will  soon  be  completely  levelled  by  the 
pressure. 

George  S.\nd's  eloquent  protest  against   the  mutilation  of 

Fontainebleau  Forest  seems  to  have  borne  some  fruit,  for  we  learn 
that  a  committee  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  pm-pose  of  pro- 
tecting it,  not  only  from  the  woodman,  but  from  the  manufactories 
which  are  beginning  to  encroach  upon  its  borders.  It  appears  that 
the  timber  which  is  marked  for  felling  will  yield  but  an  insignificant 
price  ;  still,  though  the  value  of  certain  Beeches  and  Pine  trees  may 
bo  small  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  they  are  at  least  deserving 
of  respect  as  artistic  studies,  and  because  they  have  been  illustrated 
by  Diaz  and  Theodore  Rousseau.  It  is  asserted  that  some  of  the 
Oaks  are  more  than  100  years  old,  and  their  age  should  protect  them 
from  destruction,  if  only  because,  when  felled,  they  would  be  com- 
paratively worthless.  The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  was,  until  the 
Revolution,  known  as  the  Forct  de  la  Biere  ;  but  it  was  converted 
into  a  Royal  domain  by  a  decree  of  Henri  II.  in  1566.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  measures  which  he  took  to  preserve  it  from 
desecration  have  not  been  adhered  to  in  these  latter  days ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  committee  will  succeed  in  getting  the 
Administration  of  the  Fine  Arts,  within  whoso  province  the  woods 
and  forests  lie,  to  preserve  it  from  further  injury. 
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THE     A  RBOR E  T  U  M . 

IIAUDY  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
TUE    STRIPED-IiARKED    MAPLE    (ACER    STRIATDJl). 

This  forms  a  somewhat  ei-cct-growing  deciduous  tree,  wliicli 
attains  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  and  has  a  somewhat 
open  head,  irregular  in  outline,  and  the  stem  and  branches 
covered  with  smooth  green  bark,  elegantly  marked  longitudi- 
nally with  -white  stripes.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
where  it  may  be  found  anywhere  between  Canada  and  Georgia, 
and  thrives  best  in  a  rather  moist  situation.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1755.     Its  shoots  arc  long  and  stout,  and  the  buds 


sure  ground.  The  synonymes  are  Acer  canadense  and  Ponn- 
sylvanicnm,  and  the  local  names,  Mooso  Wood  and  Snake- 
barked  ]\[aple.  The  length  of  a  full-sized  leaf  is  10  ijielics, 
including  the  footstalk,  which  is  fi'oni  2i  to  'j  inches  long,  and 
the  breadth  from  5'.  to  0  iucbos. 


EFFECTIVE  GROUPING  OF  TREES  IN  SPRING. 
A  BACKGROUND  oE  Scobch  Firs,  dark,  dense,  and  impenetrable, 
pincushioned  here  and  there  with  tall  wild  Cherries,  Geans, 
and  Service  trees,  the  white  buds  and  white  downy  leaves 
of  the  latter  looking  like  bunches  of  flowers.  In  front,  groups 
of  Crabs,  Apples,  and  Pears,  with  (lowers  ranging  from  tlie 


Acci-  striaLum. 


Fruit  or  Keys  of  Acer  striatum. 


and  leaves  when  they  first  begin  to  expand,  which  is  very  early 
in  the  season,  are  of  a  rose  colour.  The  leaves  are  large,  thick 
in  texture,  three-lobed,  cordate  at  the  base,  finely  and  acutely 
toothed  on  the  edges,  quite  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  and  set 
on  rather  long  footstalks ;  they  are  deep  glossy  gi-een  above, 
and,  just  before  they  fall  in  the  autumn,  turn  to  a  light  chest- 
nut, or  yellowish-brown.  The  lobes  are  rather  angular,  not 
very  deep,  and  very  acutely  pointed ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
greenish-yellow,  and  are  produced  in  May,  in  long,  pendulous, 
simple,  terminal  racemes  ;  the  keys  or  fruit  are  smooth,  bright 
green  when  young,  and  brown  when  ripe,  with  the  wing  rather 
diverging,  and  the  carpels  remarkable  for  having  a  hollow 
depression  on  one  side.  Owing  to  the  beauty  of  its  bark,  and 
its  fine  large  leaves,  this  Maple  deserves  a  place  in  every  plea- 


most  brilliant  pink  to  the  purest  white.  Groups  of  Almonds 
and  Peaches  arc  fitted  in  between  or  carried  in  lines  of  beauty 
thi-ough  the  pinks  and  whites.  A  little  further  on  the  Labur- 
num is  found  bursting  its  hanging  racemes  of  gold,  while 
rising  up  to  meet  these  are  Lilacs  showing  their  bunches  of 
blossoms  and  teuder  leaves.  These  again  rest  on  a  cusliion  of 
fiue-fohaged  Aucnbas,  and  the  ground-line  is  reached  through 
a  floral  band  of  early  Rhododendrons  and  Heaths.  Surely  a 
spring  scene  such  as  this  might  be  enjoyed  in  every  garden,  were 
foresight  and  judgment  .allowed  to  preside  at  the  planting  of 
the  grounds.  But  the  object  of  planting  is  mostly  to  shut  out 
something  as  rapidly  as  possible — an  ugly  object,  the  wind, 
the  view  of  some  one  else's  property — and  hence  planting  is 
too  often  done  hurriedly  and  with  the  one  oljjcct  of  forming  a 
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blind  or  screen.  Uufc  if  blinds  or  screens  musb  be  had,  why 
not,  at  least,  try  to  render  them  beautiful?  In  olden  times 
no  labour  was  thought  too  great  by  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy 
to  render  fire-screens,  curtains,  tapestries,  &o.,  exquisitely 
beautiful.  AVe  might  with  much  advantage  copy  the  example 
of  the  ladies  of  the  olden  times  in  rendering  our  garden  screens, 
that  is,  plantations  and  shrulibery  belts,  as  beautiful  as  possible. 
Every  year  adds  to  our  materials,  and  we  only  lack  taste  and 
skill  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  them.  Almost  every  tree 
and  shrub  may  have  its  beauty  increased  by  its  accompaniments 
in  shape,  colour,  size,  style,  and  season.  It  is,  therefore,  high 
time  that  at  least  as  much  (if  not  more)  care  were  exercised  in 
the  arrangement  of  shrubs  and  trees  for  effect  as  is  expended 
in  the  arrangement  of  flowers.  D.  T.  Fisii. 


The  Deciduous  Cypress. — I  was  very  mneh  pleased  to  see 
yonr  capital  illustration  of  the  fine  specimen  of  this  at  Syon,  aud 
trust  it  may  serve  to  remind  many  of  the  high  value  of  the  tree. 
Apart  from  those  remarkable  root-knobs  which,  as  shown  in  yonr 
engraving,  give  the  tree  quite  a  distinct  character,  aud  impart  much 
interest  to  it,  its  value  in  the  garden-landscape  is  priceless.  Nothing 
equals  the  soft  tender  green  of  its  summer  dress,  and  iu  winter,  it  is 
when  matured,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  striking  of  deciduous 
trees.  In  days  when  people  are  busy  planting  scores  of  expensive 
Conifers,  the  value  of  which  for  this  country  is  as  yet  unproven, 
your  picture  of  one  of  the  noble  deciduous  Cypresses  at  Sj'on  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  good,  by  calUng  attention  to  a  tree  of  tried  excellence 
and  great  beauty. — Arbor. 

The  Bireli  as  a  Pleasure  Ground  Tree. — It  seems  sur- 
pi'ising  that  the  Birch,  which  is  sometimes  called  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Wood,"  is  30  seldom  admitted  into  the  garden  and  pleasure  gi-onnd. 
In  habit,  general  style,  beauty  of  stem,  colour,  and  form  of  leaf,  what 
tree  is  more  beantifnl  or  pleasant  than  the  Birch  ?  It  looks  well 
singly,  or  in  groups,  or  associated  with  almost  any  other  trees. 
Against  purple-headed  Limes  the  green  foliage  of  the  Birch  looks 
soft  and  rich.  Standing  up  among  Arbutuses,  what  a  contr.ast  of 
habit  and  of  colour  is  produced  !  Birch  trees  also  look  grand  tower- 
ing up  with  clear  stems  far  above  the  heads  of  glossy  Laurels  or 
Hollies,  or  glowing  Rhododendrons.  Indeed,  everywhere  they  have  a 
graceful,  dressy  appearance  ;  and,  -unlike  so  many  other  trees,  their 
roots  prey  but  little  upon  those  of  their  neighbours.  And  yet,  some- 
how. Birches  are  comparatively  little  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
There  are  a  good  many  varieties  of  the  white,  paper,  and  other 
Birches;  but  perhaps  the  common  white,  the  cut-leaved,  the  varie- 
gated, the  weeping  or  pendulous,  the  broad-leaved  and  hairy. twigged 
paper,  and  the  Poplar-leaved  are  as  intei-esting  as  any.  All  the 
Birches  are,  however,  useful,  and  almost  all  shrubberies  and  planta- 
tions would  be  improved  by  their  presence. — T. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Edward sia  grandiflora.— "NVhatanoble  waU  shrub  this  forms. ■nith  its  largo 
golilGii  iiea-il')wers  !  It  is  in  full  beauty  iu  May,  and  on  sunny  Tvalls  iu 
BOuUicm  Englaml  it  grows  and  Ijlossoius  freely. — W. 

The  Dwarf  Almond. — I  cannot  lielp  recommending  this  to  your  readers,  it 
is  so  dwarf  and  bright  in  early  May,  looking  in  my  border  like  a  slcuder- 
steramcil  and  elegant  herbaceous  plant,  and  fall  of  g'ay  flowers, — W. 

Piptanthws  uepalensis.— This  well-kuown  plant  is  a  capital  eubjoet  -with 
wViich  to  cover  walls,  as  has  been  proved  often  in  mild  parts  of  the  country.  It  is, 
however,  hardier  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  a  portion  of  wall  at  the  Heather- 
side  Nurseries  is  now  covered  with  its  yellovp  blossoms. — C. 

Exochorda  grandiflora.— What  a  lovely  wall  shrub  this  makes !  A  specimen 
on  the  terrace  wall  at  Linton  Park,  is  now  (May  2)  adorned  with  strings  of 
wliite  pearl-like  buds  and  beautiful  pure  white  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  fairest 
flowers  of  early  summer,  and  ought  to  be  planted  extensively  against  houses 
and  on  wall:^. — R. 

Leptospermuralanigerum.— At  Heatherside  the  other  day  wo  were  pleased 
t^  see  the  lovely  white  flowers  of  this  New  Holland  shrub  opening  as  bravely  as 
those  of  our  hardy  spring-flowering  trees.  In  early  summer  it  becomes  quite 
white  with  blossom,  and  it  continues  to  bloom  all  the  year  found.  It  is  quite 
bardy,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  shrubs. 

Wistaria  (Glycine)  sinensis.— This  looks  well  on  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse, 
or  on  an  ornamental  troUis  in  a  temperate  conservatory.  In  such  positions  it  is 
now  producing  beautiful  racemes  of  lilac  flowers  in  abundance,  accompanied  by 
foliage  of  the  freshest  green.  The  blossoms,  too,  are  delicinusly  fragraut.  There 
used  to  be  a  noble  specimen  of  this  best  of  wall  plants  in  the  arboretum  at  C'bis- 
wick.  Is  it  destroyed  ?  or  has  it  escaped  destruction,  though  banished  from  the 
garden  which  it  graced  so  long? — B. 

Diseased  Welliugtonias.— I  havo  several  Wellingtonias  in  my  garden, 
wliich  were  ]ilanted  sume  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  This  last  year'thcy  have 
all  turned  a  rusty  brown,  and  have  got  to*  look  thin,  dried-up,  and  withoretl,  as 
if  scorched— the  soil  is  a  sMff  sandy  clay.  Can  any  one  furnish  me  with  a 
remedy?  Does  smoke,  for  I  live  in  the  heart  of  a  manufacturing  district  in 
Yorkshire,  have  any  effect  on  them.    All  other  shrubs  in  the  garden  have 

thriven  well.— G.  R.  G. [All  kinds  of  Conifers  dislike  smoke,  from  the  ill 

effects  of  which  your  Wellingtonias  are  doubtless  suffering]. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PEAES  THAT  SUCCEED  OK  THE  QUINCE. 

BY  JOHN  SCOTT. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  most  of  the  first-class  Pears  that 
grow  very  freely  upon  the  Quiuco  stock,  aud  that  will  continue 
tor  many  years  to  thrive  and  bear  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  when 
grown  in  that  way.  I  havo  scrupulously  given  those  only  that 
are  of  first-rate  cjualit}',  and  which  luxuriate  upon  the  Quince  ; 
at  least  they  do  so  iu  my  soil,  which  is  a  sandy  loam,  intermixed 
with  a  portion  of  gravel,  aud  resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  sand, 
or  rather  sandy  loam,  and  which  becomes  light  sand  as  wo 
descend,  interspersed  or  rather  traversed  by  horizontal  layer.s 
of  rock  to  a  great  depth.  Our  water-springs  are  from  10  to 
1-5  feet  below  the  surface,  aud  are  generally  found  when  the 
first  layer  or  bed  of  rook  is  perforated.  In  fact  we  never 
know  what  it  is  to  be  too  wet  or  too  dry.  In  such  a  soil  as 
this,  most  fruit  trees  grow  healthily  and  freely,  although  the 
fruit  produced  is  not  of  the  largest  size.  To  get  size  we  should 
require  more  clay.  A  peculiarity  of  this  locality  is  the  absence 
of  scale  and  other  tree  insects,  especially  American  blight  or 
mealy  bug.  This  last  will  not  live  upon  our  orchard  trees,  and 
although  it  is  often  imported  into  my  collection,  it  never 
remains  with  us,  and  when  wo  receive  trees  affected  with  it  we 
take  no  notice  of  it,  but  plant  them  amongst  the  rest,  being 
certain  that  it  will  not  make  any  progress,  but  die  off ;  how- 
ever in  very  warm  seasons  it  will  put  in  an  appearance  upon 
old  gnarled  trees,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  it  entirely  disappears. 
Lichen  and  Moss,  too,  make  no  head  here,  unless  a  tree  is  un- 
healthy, or  planted  near  a  stream,  or  shaded  from  the  free 
action  of  the  air.  I  have  long  tried  to  divine  the  cause  of  our 
exemption  from  mealy  bug  and  lichen,  and  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  we  are  favoured  bj'  the  souch-western  gales,  that 
carry  the  saline  vapour  from  the  sea  \\p  to  us.  AVe  are  only 
14  miles  iu  a  direct  line  from  it,  and  after  a  storm 
the  saline  deposit  is  distinctly  visible  upon  our  windows.  Two 
or  three  weeks  ago  I  gave  you  a  list  of  those  sorts  of  good  Pears 
that  require  to  be  double-grafted,  and  I  now  furnish  the 
names  of  those  that  grow  most  freely.  Between  these  two 
classes  there  is  a  numerous  class  that  grow  well,  and  bear 
well,  and  many  of  which  areas  fine  as  those  enumerated  below, 
so  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  first-class  so  rts, 
not  named  in  either  of  the  two  lists  given,  belong  to  the  sec- 
tion of  medium  growers.  Oberdieck,  the  celebrated  Germaa 
pomologist,  says  that  Pears,  or  at  least  most  of  the  varieties, 
do  best  upon  moist  soil.  This  is  perfecth'  true  so  far  as  Pears 
worked  upon  the  Quince  are  concerned,  but  it  must  be  taken 
with  a  qualification  as  regards  Pears  worked  upon  Pear-stocks, 
for.  if  the  soil  is  too  moist,  the  trees  will  make  too  much  strong 
watei-y  wood,  and  become  conseciuently  barren,  and  subject  to 
be  frost-bitten,  which  produces  canker  and  decay.  Therefore 
all  naturally  moist  soils  should  at  least  be  well  drained  before 
trees  on  the  Pear-stock  are  planted,  and,  whenever  they  shovf 
symptoms  of  over-growth,  root-pruning  should  be  resorted  to; 
for,  unless  we  can  get  well-ripened  wood,  we  need  hardly  look 
for  fruit.  This  is  well  borne  out  by  Pears  worked  upon  the 
Quince.  On  it  they  make  short,  well-ripened  wood,  aud,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  are  annually  loaded  with  flowers,  and  would 
also  be  so  with  frnit,  if  it  were  not  for  our  untoward  months 
of  April  and  May,  which,  for  sevei'al  years  past,  have  almost 
destroyed  all  our  Pear  crops,  and  many  trees  likewise.  I  am 
now  writing  (April  2  Ith)  within  ten  yards  of  a  good  registering 
thermometer,  which  is  falling  fast  towards  the  freezing  point. 
It  is  now  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  and  I  expect,  from  the  rapidly- 
falling  glass  and  a  bitter  north-east  wind,  that  we  shall  havo 
6°  or  8°  of  frost  bj'  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  ;  then  there  will  be 
lamentation  and  mourning  in  the  gardens,  which  are  to-day, 
where  Pears  are  much  grown,  in  gorgeous  floral  beauty.  I 
havo  added  to  the  most  luxuriant  growers  in  the  list  an  *,  to 
enable  any  one  to  choose  the  strongest  sorts,  when  their  soils 
are  too  light  to  grow  the  more  shy  kinds  ;  aud  I  would  advise 
all  who  wish  to  have  fine  Pears  to  grow  them  upon  the  Quince 
stock,  selecting  the  sorts  that  are  suitable  for  their  soils,  aud, 
where  the  soil  will  not  grow  them  well  upon  the  Quince,  then 
grow  them  double-grafted,  and  plant  them  4  feet  apart,  either 
along  the  edges  of  the  walks  or  in  a  square  by  themselves ; 
100  trees  wonid  form  a  square  40  feet  by  40  feet,  and  might 
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easily  be  cover 
tlius  ensure  a 

Atlnm's 
AdelaidedeHeeves 
Adele  Lancelot 
Adolpbe  Cachefc 
Aime  Ogcrcau 
AlesandreLarabru 
A 1  e  X  a  u  (1  r  i  n  a 
Bivoit 

Douillard 
Alphonse  Karr 
Amaiide  Double 
Amandine    de 
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America 
Amiral  Cccile 
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Royer 
Barbe  Nelis 
Baronne  de  Melo 
Barry 
Basiner 
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d'Artois 
Belie  et  Bonne 
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Spae 
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de  la  Motte 


ed  in  April   and  May  with   thin  bunting,  and 
good  crop  : — 
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Briffixut 
Broom  Park 
Brun  (le) 
Buffum 

Cadet  do  Vaus 
Calloit  Rosat 
Calebasse     Ober- 
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Tougard 
Cnpsheaf 
Castellino 
Catherine  Lambri' 
Chaigueau 
Charles  Basiner 

Bivort 
Chasseurs    (Des) 
Chovriers  do 

Stuttgardt 
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Carmes  a 
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*Colraar 

d'Alost 
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Navez 
Columbia 
Comte  de  Paris 
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Levard 
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Lieutenant  Poide- 
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Loriol  de  Barny 
Louis  Vilmorin 
Lucie  Audusson 
Madiime      Alfred 
Conin 

*Andr^  Leroy 

Ai)pert 

Ducar 

Elisa 

•Favre 

•Henri  Despor- 
tes 

Loriol  dcBarney 

Treyve 

Vazillo 
•ilarechaldeCour 

Dillcn 
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Marguerite         d' 
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Marie  -  Anne     de 
Nancy 
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Marshal  Wilder 
•Mary 
Mas  (du) 
Morlet 
Miller 

Millot  de  Nancy 
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MonseigneurAifre 
Morel 
Musqut'e       d'Es- 
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Ne  Plus  Meuris 
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Peach 
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Victorine 
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Pierre  P(5pin 
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Royer 
Prince     Imperial 
do  France 
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Princesso      Mari- 
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Professeur  Barral 
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Robert  Hogg 
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dc  Reims 
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Royalo  d'Hiver 
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Saint  Andrt5 
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Serruricr 
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Beiges 
Sucree  Blanche 
Sucr(?o   de  Mont- 
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de  Zurich 
Surpasse  Vir- 
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Tht^odore  Van 
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Th^rOse  Appert 
Thompson 
Tigrt^ede  Janvier 
Tongres  (de) 
Triomphe  de 

Jodoigne 
Tuerlinckx 
Urbanistes 
Uwchlan 
Vernusson 
Verte  Longue  d' 
Automne 

de  la  Sarthe 
Vice        President 

Del  eh  aye 
Vicomtc  de  Spoel- 

berg 
Victoria       (Huy- 

she's) 
Vigno 
Villciio    de    St. 

Florent 
Vin  (des  Anglais) 
Vineiise 

25th  Anniversaire 
de  Leopold  1st 
•Virgoulease 
Walter  Scott 
Westrnmb 
William's 

(Bonchrt^tien) 

•d'Hiver 
Zt^phirin  Gre- 
goire 

Louis 
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STRAWBERMES  IN  POTS. 
I  MAY  not  be  able  to  say  much  that  is  now  on  this  subject, 
but  the  followiiig  remarks  are  the  results  of  my  own  practice, 
which  has  been  very  successful.  In  order  to  obtain  fruit  very 
early  in  the  season,  arrangements  must  be  made  to  secure  the 
earliest  runners  that  are  produced,  so  tbat  the  crowns  may  be 
ripened  early  in  autumn.  Runners  that  are  taken  late  will, 
if  forced  early,  produce  a  large  percentage  of  "  blind  "  plants. 
One  gardener,  who  forces  a  large  number  early  in  the  season, 
told  me  tbat  eighty  per  cent,  of  his  plants  failed  to  throw  up 
flo^vcrs  this  year,  a  circumstance  no  doubt  attributable  to  the 
above  cause  and  to  the  unfavourable  season  last  year.  My 
plants  of  Black  Prince,  which  had  ripe  fruit  in  March,  did  not 
tail  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent. ;  and  Keens'  Seedling, 
which  succeeded  them  early  in  April,  was  even  more  satis- 
factory. As  soon  as  the  runners  are  ready  for  layerinar,  a 
number  of  GO-sized  pots  should  be  filled  with  soil  which  has 
been  previously  prepared.  'I  he  best  compost  for  them  is  four 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  one  part  of  short  stable-manure, 
such  as  is  usually  prepared  f(*r  Mushroom  beds.  In  pre- 
paring the  pots,  no  drainage  is  required ;  a  little  of  the  fibry 
portion  of  the  loam  is  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  over  it  a 
pinch  of  soot,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms  ;  the  compost 
is  then  pressed  in  firmly.  One  matter,  though  a  small  one, 
is  worthy  of  note,  and  that  is,  not  to  place  the  pots  singly  on 
the  beds,  but  in  rows  closely  together,  for  the  convenience  of 
watering  them.  The  runners  should  be  kept  in  their  place  b}' 
a  small  peg.  In  two  weeks  the  plants  will  be  established, 
when  they  may  be  removed  from  the  parent  plant.  The  pots 
should  be  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  or  some  hard  bottom, 
and  an  airy  position,  where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
should  be  selected.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  small  pots  will 
be  well  filled  with  roots,  and  the  plants  should  be  potted  into 
the  fruiting  pots;  5-inch  will  be  large  enough  for  the  earliest, 
and  6-inch  for  the  late-fruiting  ])lants.  In  potting,  the  com- 
post should  be  well  rammed  in  with  a  wooden  rammer, 
as  firm  potting  is  essential  to  successful  culture.  The 
depth  of  planting  is  also  very  important.  The  j^lauts 
should  not  be  placed  deeper  in  the  fruiting  pots  than 
they  were  iu  the  small  ones.  It  is  also  very  necessary 
to  choose  a  suitable  position  for  the  plants  after  they  are 
potted.  The  plants  should  not  be  crowded  together,  and  they 
should  have  an  open  position,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  a 
little  shelter,  if  possible,  from  the  north  and  east.  I  generally 
place  them  on  one  of  the  kitchen  garden  quarters  which  has 
been  cleared  of  a  crop  of  early  vegetables ;  the  space  is  made 
level,  and  as  it  is  not  convenient  in  this  case  to  cover  the 
ground  with  ashes  or  some  similar  material,  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  coming  up,  I  place  bricks  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
on  these  the  pots  stand.  Not  only  does  this  effectually  pre- 
vent the  worms  from  getting  into  the  pots,  but  the  air  circu- 
culates  more  freely  underneath  than  when  the  pots  are  placed 
on  the  level  ground.  When  worms  get  into  the  pots,  they  do 
much  damage  by  loosening  the  mould,  and  also  by  stopping 
the  drainage.  The}^  may  be  destroyed  by  watering  the  plants 
with  clear  lime-water,  or  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  the  worms  picked  from  the  ball,  returning  it  back 
intact  into  the  pot  again.  During  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months,  the  plants  will  grow  very  rapidly.  All  the  attention 
they  require  is  to  pinch  off  the  runners  they  produce,  and 
supply  them  plentifully  with  water.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  a  small  green  maggot,  which  must  be  destroyed  by 
hand-picking.  Red  spider  is  the  most  troublesome  pest  to  the 
Strawberry  grower.  In  hot,  dry  seasons,  the  plants  are  ofc- 
times  attacked  before  they  are  potted  ;  if  so,  an  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  dip  the  plants  in  some  solution  destructive 
to  this  pest  while  they  are  being  potted.  Should  it  appear 
afterwards,  syringe  the  plants  well  with  clear  water  until  the 
insects  are  dislodged.  The  plants  must  not  be  left  out  of  doors 
too  late  in  the  autumn,  as,  should  the  pots  get  saturated  with 
wet,  the  roots  will  be  injured.  There  are  various  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  them  at  this  season  of  the  year;  but  nothing 
answers  better  than  to  stand  the  plants  on  shelves  near 
the  glass,  in  pits  or  houses,  which  can  be  heated  in 
the  event  of  severe  frosts  setting  in.  Cold  frames  answer 
very  well,  but  the  pots  must  be  plunged,  to  prevent  the  frosts 
from  getting  to  the  roots.     Another  way  is  to  lay  the  pots  on 
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the  ground  out  of  doors ;  they  are  laid  down  iu  a  double  row, 
close  to  each  other,  bottom  to  bottom ;  all  the  interstices  are 
tilled  with  ashes,  another  double  row  is  then  placed  above  them 
in  a  similar  position,  and  so  on  with  other  pots  until  a  stack 
six  pots  deep  is  formed.  They  do  very  well  in  this  way,  and 
do  not  require  watering,  as  the  pots  absorb  moisture  from  the 
rain  that  falls  on  the  ashes.  The  plants,  after  Ijeing  stored 
for  the  winter,  will  require  but  little  attention  until  they  are 
introduced  into  the  forcing  house.  The  time  when  they  are 
brought  in  must  be  regulated  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  required. 
I  have  picked  Black  Prince  in  February,  and  to  obtain  them 
so  early  as  this,  they  must  be  started  in  a  gentle  heat  about 
the  middle  of  November — 45^  at  night  will  be  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  to  begin  with,  raising  it  to  50°  after  the  first 
fortnight.  Whether  the  plants  are  started  at  that  time  in  a 
house  specially  provided  for  them  or  in  an  early  vinery  they 
must  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
By  the  time  the  plants  are  in  bloom  the  night  temperature 
of  the  house  should  be  maintained  not  lower  than  55°.  A 
moderately  dry  atmosphere,  with  a  constant  circulation  of  air, 
will  cause  them  to  set  freely.  A  camel-hair  brush  should  also 
be  passed  over  the  blooms  ;  it  can  be  done  very  quickly,  and  is 
necessary  so  early  in  the  season,  when  the  sun,  if  it  should 
appear  at  all,  has  but  little  effect.  The  fruit,  as  soon  as  it  is 
set,  must  also  be  thinned,  only  those  that  have  set  well  being 
allowed  to  remain.  I  may  say  that  the  only  Strawberry  I 
have  found  to  succeed  with  very  early  forcing  is  Black  Prince. 
Many  others  have  been  tried,  but  none  are  so  sure  to  throw 
up  trusses  or  to  set  the  fruit  freely  afterwards.  Keens' 
Seedling  is  the  best  second  eai-ly,  followed  by  President  and 
British  Queen,  to  come  in  before  the  early  sorts  from  the  open 
gromid.  In  many  soils  British  Queen  is  uncertain,  but  with 
the  method  of  cultivation  which  will  be  explained  in  a  future 
paper  it  seldom  fails  to  bear  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  The  essen- 
tials to  obtain  good  fruit  from  early  forced  Strawberries  are  a 
moderately  dry  atmosphere  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  over 
the  plants.  A  night  temperature  of  60°  suits  them  well,  and 
the  fruit  should  be  supported  above  the  leaves  with  short  sticks. 
Nothing  answers  better  for  this  purpose  than  sprays  taken 
from  old  birch-ljrooms,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  with  the  small 
side  branches  cut  back,  leaving  clefts,  over  which  the  fruit 
hangs.  Three  or  four  of  these  placed ,  iu  a  pot  will  be  suffi- 
cient. J.  D. 


FEUIT  PROSPECTS   ON  WALLS. 

These  are,  upon  the  whole,  good.  Cherries  and  Plums  pro- 
mise a  profusion  of  fruit ;  and,  unless  the  snow-storms  of 
April  23  and  24  bring  too  much  frost  after  them,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  most  useful  fruits  will  be  abundant  this 
season.  It  is  almost  too  early  to  write  definitely  of  the  other 
three  great  wall  crops — Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots; 
but  not  too  soon  to  note  peculiarities  and  imperfections  of  their 
blooming.  The  chief  of  these  are  piecemeal  openiug  and  a 
deficiency  in  the  size,  colour,  and  number  of  the  blossoms — 
Apricots  especially  have  bloomed  more  scantily  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  thom,  and  this  has  lieen  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  flowers  opening  only  by  a  few  scores  at  a 
time.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  mode  of  blossoming. 
The  wet  season  of  last  year  may  readily  explain  their  scanty 
crop  of  bloom  ;  but  it  throws  but  little  light  on  this  intermittent 
mode  of  opening.  I  observe,  however,  that  most  of  the 
flowers  have  set  well,  and  also  that  the  flowers  have 
been  shot  off  the  embryo  fruit  sooner  than  usual.  The 
flowers  seem  thinner  iu  texture,  and  altogether  more 
flimsy  than  they  are  wont  to  bo.  This  want  of  sub- 
stance may  explain  their  early  fading  and  falling,  which 
is  a  misfortune,  as  the  dead  blossoms  ordinarily  form  most 
useful  shields  to  the  embryo  fruit.  Poaches  and  Nectarines 
have  expanded  more  regularly  and  set  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  I  observe  in  them  the  same  early  shooting  of  the 
dead  blossoms,  probably  from  the  same  cause — lack  of  vigour 
and  substance.  I  have  seldom  seen  such  small  fruit  already 
naked.  Under  glass  I  consider  this  early  shooting  of  the 
bloom  an  advantage.  When  it  hangs  too  long,  it  injuriously 
compresses — occasionally  strangles — the  fruit,  and  almost  cuts 
it  in  two.     But  out-of-doors  the  longer  the  blossoms  adhei'e 


to  the  fruit  the  safer  it  is.  Almost  everything  depends  on  the 
next  three. or  four  weeks.  With  genial  weather  the  walls 
may  yet  be  furnished  with  their  full  complement  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  The  latter  like  a 
wet  season.  I  have  never  seen  the  blossoms  more  numerous 
and  vigorous  than  they  are  this  spring.  To  say  the  walls 
arc  whitened  over  with  their  pure  white  bloom  conveys 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  profusion.  There  is  in  fact 
no  wall  visible,  it  is  all  Cherry  blossom,  and  this  more  espe- 
cially when  the  most  profitable  of  all  modes  of  Cherry  training 
is  adopted — that  of  fixing  the  leaders  to  the  wall,  and  allowing 
the  out-growth  to  jut  out  a  foot  or  more  from  it.  This  half- 
standard  style  ought  to  be  called  the  fill-basket  mode  of 
training ;  it  also  suits  the  trees  well.  No  gum  or  canker 
appears  on  those  trees,  which  are  allowed  to  keep  up  their 
stamina  by  freedom  of  growth.  Morellos  also  do  well  trained 
in  the  same  way.  The  shoots  should  be  merely  thinned  and 
shortened  at  the  winter  pruning.  Protection  must  be  afforded 
for  at  least  another  month,  and  every  leaf  and  shoot  should  bo 
left  on  Peach  and  all  other  wall  trees  till  the  middle  of  May. 
These  will  cover  and  shelter  the  young  fruit  better  than  any 
artificial  substitute,  because  they  are  nature's  own  provision 
for  this  especial  purpose.  Alone  they  will  often  bring  the 
crop  safely  through  the  night  frosts  and  cutting  winds 
of  our  ungcnial  springs.  They  also  powerfully  aid  all  other 
means  of  protection,  such  as  glass  and  wooden  copings,  glass 
frames,  bunting,  woollen  nets,  &c.  One  of  the  greatest  follies 
wo  can  commit  is  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  artificial 
protectors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  then  recklessly  cut  off  the 
shoots  and  leaves  provided  for  this  express  purpose  by  the 
plant  itself.  Besides,  surely  it  is  a  practice  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  injudicious.  The  young  shoots  at  first  neither  rob  each 
other  nor  the  roots.  They  only  use  the  supply  of  sap  laid  up  for 
them  in  the  autumn,  and,  when  that  is  exhausted,  they  wake 
up  the  roots  to  furnish  more.  It  is  rather  a  nice  point  in 
vegetable  physiology  to  determine  exactly  at  what  period  of 
their  growth  this  awakening  occurs.  But  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  long  before  there  is  any  serious  loss  of  root  force, 
from  the  feeding  of  superfluous  shoots,  it  will  be  quite  time 
for  the  latter  to  be  removed,  the  fruit  having  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  thrive  with  less  shelter  in  the  more  genial  weather 
which  will  doubtless  then  prevail. 
Lnrij  St.  Edmiiiuh,  April  2-ilh.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Vine  Leaf  Excrescences. — The  under-sides  of  my  Vine  leaves 
seem  to  get  gradually  covered  over  with  very  iine  blisters,  which 
after  a  little  time  tnni  black,  giving  the  leaf  a  speckled  appearance. 
The  black  spots  enlarge  and  unite,  and  the  leaf  turns  yellowish.  The 
disease  is  spreading  over  the  whole  vinery,  consisting  of  Muscats  and 
Hamburghs.  The  fruit  is  setting,  and  I  am  beginning  to  entertain 
fears  as  regards  its  maturity.  The  Vines  are  planted  in  an  outside 
border. — J.,  Guernsey.  [When  the  leaves  in  question  reached  ns, 
they  were  so  dried  up  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
insects  or  some  chill  as  regards  the  roots  was  the  cause  of  the  blister- 
ing. Sometimes  leaves  of  strong  healthy  Vines  show  such  spots ;  but 
they  do  not  spread  or  join  together  like  those  on  the  leaves  sent,  nor 
do  they  affect  the  fruit.  If  the  cause  is  thrips,  which  often  get  a 
lodgment  on  Vine  leaves  through  Indian  Azaleas  or  other  plants  being 
kept  in  vineries,  fumigation  and  frequent  syringings  must;  be  resoi'ted 
to  as  soon  as  the  young  berries  get  about  the  size  of  small  Peas.  If 
the  Vine  mildew  or  oidium  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  it  will  be 
easily  recognised  by  its  flowery  dust  and  peculiar  smell,  and  in  that 
case  the  foliage  and  bunches  must  bo  dusted  over  with  iJowers  of 
sulphur  till  the  evil  is  conquered.  As,  however,  the  Vines  are  planted 
outside,  some  chill  or  check  may  have  affected  the  leaves,  and  as  the 
season  is  now  setting  in  warm,  if  that  is  the  cause,  healthy  young 
leaves  will  soon  appear  on  the  young  shoots  and  laterals,  which  will 
mature  the  crop  properly. — William  Tillert,  Welbech.'] 


Adopted  Fruits. — The  followinj?  fruits  have,  after  trial,  been  adopted  by  the 
Poinolo^^ical  Congress  of  France  : — Apricots  ;  Liabaud  and  Mexico.  Cherries  : 
May  Diiiie.  Short-stalked  Guiyne  d'Oallins,  Guigne  luisant,  Large  Black  Heart, 
Black  Tartarian.  Figs :  Mouissoune,  White  Marseilles,  Peau  dure,  Verdale. 
Peaches  :  Gabonlais  tardive,  Prucoce  de  Hallcs,  E.arly  Anne,  Royale  de  Piomout, 
Early  York.  Pears :  Bourre  Delanoy,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Souvenir  d'Hortolcs  pure.  Apples :  Baldwin,  Charap  Gaillard,  Caroly,  La- 
grange. Plum  :  Prune  de  Montbriand.  Grapes  (table)  :  Clairette  blanche, 
Clairette  rose,  Muscat  caminada,  Early  White  Frontignan,  Mu.scat  Salomon, 
Snitanich,  Trebbiano.  Grapes  (wine)  :  Black  Cluster,  Etratre  de  la  Duy, 
Persau  or  Petite  Etraire,  Trebbiano. 
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LES  PLANTES  BULBEUSES* 
Ix  these  two  volumes  of  M.  Bossin  we  recognise  one  of  those  excellent 
practical  works  in  which  French  horticnltvual  literature  abonnds. 
Written,  not  for  the  botanist,  but  for  the  gardener,  it  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  scientific  aiTangement,  but  simply  ]ireseut3,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  the  various  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  comprises 
the  bulbous  plants  of  the  Amaryllidacea)  and  Liliacea)  only,  the  author 
having,  for  some  reason  or  other,  thought  fit  to  exclude  the  family 
of  Iritiaceio,  in  which  the  Gladioli,  Ixias,  &c.,  havo  certainly  as  much 
claim  to  bo  considered  bulbous  plants  as  tho  Tritomas,  which  ho 
admits  among  the  Liliacea3.  We,  consequently,  find  no  account  of 
many  lovely  plants  usually  termed  bnlbous,  such  as  Anomatheea, 
Tritonia,  Schizostylis,  Tigridia,  Trichonema,  &c.,  not  to  mention  the 
Crocuses  and  Colchicums.  Wo  trust,  however,  that  it  is  the  author's 
intention  to  treat  of  these  in  a  succeeding  volume.  In  the  present 
work,  the  manner  in  which  the  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  and  Tulips  are  dealt 
with  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Each  article  is  complete  in 
its   enumeration  of   species,  its  descriptions,  and,  above  all,  in  its 


which  may  catch  tho  drained-off  water,  and  convey  it  into  a  vessel 
prepared  for  its  reception.  This  is  important,  as  both  carpet  and 
furniture  would  inevitably  be  spoiled  without  it,  since  it  ia  frequently 
difficult  or  impossible  to  remove  tho  plants  for  watering  without  in- 
jury. To  fit  a  zinc  tray  to  a  trough  or  box  of  this  description  is  a 
very  simple  and  easy  matter.  We  will  suppose  the  box  to  bo  8  inches 
wide,  and  4  feet  in  length.  A  piece  of  zinc  (that  known  as  No.  13 
thickness  will  answer  perfectly)  should  bo  provided,  4  feet  1  inches 
in  length,  and  12  inches  wide.  This  will  allow  of  the  edges  being 
turned  np  2  inches  on  each  side.  The  size  of  tho  bottom  of  tho  box 
should  be  marked  out  on  this,  and  these  lines  should  be  scratched  in 
(not  too  deeply)  with  a  knife  or  blunt  chisel;  these  lines  will  leave 
four  squares  at  tho  angles,  which  must  be  cut  out.  The  edges  must 
then  be  turned  up  so  as  to  form  a  tray,  which  should  be  fitted  into  tho 
box  be  fore  soldering.  After  this  the  angles  should  be  soldered  up, 
which  may  be  effected  by  first  damijing,  by  means  of  a  feather,  each 
angle  for  about  half  an  inch  on  each  side  with  muriatic  acid  or 
spirits  of  salt.  Tho  solder  being  melted  with  the  soldering-iron,  or 
copper-bit,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  edges  will  speedily  become 
nnited,  and  a  watertight  tray  will  be  formed.  In  this,  near  one  end, 
should  in  like  manner  be  soldered  a  short  piece  of  lead  or  zinc  pipe, 


Rustic  Fern  Case. 


cultural  instructions,  to  which  M.  Bossin's  long  experience  gives  an 
especial  value.  But,  while  these  three  genera  are  treated  of  at  very 
great  length,  sufficient  attention  has  also  been  given  to  all  the  other 
subjects,  and  w&  are  much  pleased  to  add  to  our  shelves  what  wo 
consider  an  exceedingly  valuable  book  of  reference. 


THE  POPULAR  RECREATOR.f 
The  second  part  of  this  publication  well  sustains  the  interest 
created  by  the  appearance  of  the  first,  and  contains,  in  addition 
to  general  matters  of  recreation,  an  essay  on  '"  Window 
Gardening."  In  this  we  find  the  following  instructions 
respecting  the  fitting-up  of  window  boxes  with  zinc  trays  : 

The  only  modification  of  flower.boxes  necessary,  when  they  are  to  be 
employed  indoors,  consists  in  placing  a  tin  or  zinc  tray  at  the  bottom, 

*  Les  Plantes  Bulbeuses :  Especes,  Races,  et  V.ariLHt5s  CuItivL^es  dans  los  .Tardina 
del'Europe;  avec  1' Indication  des  Precludes  tie  Culture.  ParM.  tJossin.  Paris: 
Litirairie  Aj^ricole  de  la  Maison  Rustif|ue,  20,  Rue  Jacob,    lS7i. 

t  "  The  Popular  Recreator."    Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpiu. 


which  should  be  passed  through  the  wooden  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
which  will  serve  for  the  escape  of  the  water.  It  is  an  improvement 
if  a  small  tap,  such  as  those  used  for  gas  fittings,  be  applied  to  the 
end  of  this  pipe,  but  it  is  not  essential.  Slips  of  wood,  upon  which 
the  pots  should  stand,  should  be  laid  upo-.i  the  bottom  of  the  zinc 
tray.  Of  course,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  outflow  of  the  water,  the 
boxes  should  be  fixed  slightly  lower  at  the  end  where  the  pipe 
is  placed ;  and  before  the  jdants  are  watered,  a  pail  or  other  suit- 
able vessel  should  be  so  arranged  under  the  pipe  as  to  catch  the 
waste.  This  is  a  very  cleanly  method  of  procedure,  and  should 
always  be  adopted. 

In  this  chapter  the  formation  of  Fern-cases  is  described  at 
some  length,  with  appropriate  illustrations,  of  which  we  give 
the  accompanying  as  a  specimen. 


The  grandest  forest,  says  an  American  paper,  of  Pine  lumber 
in  California,  containing  white,  yellow,  and  sugar  Pine,  Cypress, 
Arbor  vita),  and  other  trees  valuable  for  timber,  lies  between  Susan 
Valley  and  Pitt  River. 
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THE  BEST  FUCHSIAS  CLASSIFIED. 
The  following  notes  on  Fnchsias  were  made  on  a  collection  of  young 
plants,  flowered  in  the  gavdena  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick  in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  fairly  showing  the 
natural  habit  and  peculiarities  of  the  several  varieties.  At  the  time 
they  were  examined  by  the  Floral  Committee  they  were  in  a  free 
healthy  condition  of  growth  and  abundantly  flowered,  so  that  it  may 
be  presumed  a  fair  estimate  of  their  respective  merits  was  arrived 
at.  In  the  subjoined  Heport  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
group  them  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  convey  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  their  colours.  The  three  asterisks  (***)  indicate  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  two  (**)  the  second,  and  one  (*)  the 
third,  all  other  kinds  being  omitted. 

WHITE    CALYX,   KOSY-PUKPLE    COROLLA. 

***Paisestofthe  Faik. — Habit  free, dwarf,  and  drooping.  Flowers 
medium  size;  tube  f  inch  long,  bulged;  sepals  |  inch  long,  recurved, 
green  at  the  tip  ;  corolla  J  inch  long,  clear  rosy  purple,  paler  at  the 
base. 

**RosE  OF  Castile. — Habit  stiff,  comiract,  pi-ofase-flowering. 
Flowers  medium  size  ;  tube  i  inch  long,  bulged  ;  sepals  J  inch  long, 
spreading,  green  at  the  tip  ;  corolla  J  inch  long,  clear  I'osy  purple, 
with  white  feather  at  base.     Still  a  useful  decorative  variety. 

WHITE    CALYX,    LAKE    COROLLA. 

***'DELlCinT. — Habit  drooping,  free.  Flowers  medium  size  ;  tube 
scarcely  A  inch,  bulged  ;  sepals  Ij  inch,  spreading  ;  corolla  -g  inch, 
conical,  deep  lake,  with  whitish  base.  Au  improvement  on  Duchess 
of  Lancaster. 

*-*Lady  Heytesisury. — Habit  free  and  good.  Flowers  medium  size; 
tube  j  inch,  slender,  tapered  downwards;  sepals  1  inch,  somewhat 
reflexed  ;  corolla  |  inch,  deep  lake,  with  white  feather  at  base. 

***Staklight. — Habit  good,  free-blooming.  Flowers  medium  size  ; 
tube  J  inch,  thickest  upwards  ;  sepals  J  inch,  spreading,  faintly 
blushed,  green  at  the  tip  ;  corolla  |  inch,  very  clear  and  pure  lake. 
Au  excellent  sort. 

WUITE    CALYX,   ROSY    CARMINE    COROLLA. 

***Anxe  Boleyn. — Habit  dwarf,  free,  drooping.  Flowers  medium 
tize  ;  tube  j  inch,  very  thick,  and  bulged  at  the  base  ;  sepals  some- 
what spreading,  blush,  green  at  the  tip  ;  corolla  f  inch,  fnll,  deep 
rosy  carmine,  with  paler  flame  at  the  base.  A  very  elegant 
variety. 

**Aeabella  (Attkactiom,  JIks.  MAiisnALL). — Habit  free.  Flowers 
medium  size  ;  tubel  inch  ;  sepals  IJ  inch,  spreading  ;  corolla  J  inch, 
compact,  deep  rosy  carmine.  The  varieties  grown  under  the  names 
given  as  synonyms  were  considered  to  be  identical  with  this,  which 
is  superior  to  Arabella  Improved,  the  latter  being  coarser  in  habit. 
A  good  market  flower. 

WHITE    CALYX,   liRIGIIT    RED    COROLLA. 

**CnERUB. — Habit  good,  free.blooming.  Flowersmediumsize;  tube 
J  inch  ;  sepals  1  inch,  pale  blush,  spreading  ;  corolla  J  inch,  com- 
pact,  bright  red.     A  useful  variety. 

*JosEPni.VE. — Habit  dwarf  and  free.  Flowers  medium  size  ;  tube 
5  inch,  bulged  ;  sepals  j  inch,  blush,  green. tipped  ;  corolla  f  inch, 
spreading,  carmine-red.     A  showy  decorative  i)lant. 

SCARLET    CALYX,   DOUBLE    WHITE    COROLLA. 

***ENcnANTRESS. — Habit  good.  Flowers  medium  size ;  tube  J-  inch, 
slender;  sepals  J  inch,  broad,  somewhat  deflexed;  corolla  full  and 
even,  pure  white.     Bold  and  very  handsome. 

**Vaix(IUEur  de  PuEiiLA. — A  model  as  to  habit.  Flowers  medium 
size  ;  tube  J  inch,  slender  ;  sepals  J  inch,  broad  ;  corolla  white, 
veined  with  red,  full.     A  fine  decorative  variety. 

SC.UILET    CALYX,    SI.STiLE    WHITE    COROLLA. 

*»«CoxspicuA. — Habit  stiff.  Flowers  large ;  tube  rather  over  J 
inch,  bulged;  sepals  i;  inch,  spreading,  broadish ;  corolla  J  inch, 
Bomewh,at  expanded,  white,  with  scarlet  feather  at  the  base. 

»**PuRiTANi. — Habit  dwarf,  drooping,  and  elegant.  Flowers  medium 
size ;  tube  i  inch,  bulged ;  sepals  i  inch,  spreading ;  corolla  J  inch, 
full,  even,  white,  with  rosy-scarlet  feathery  veins.     A  line  v.-iriety. 

***PURSUIT. — Habit  free  and  elegant.  Flowers  medium  size  ;  tubo 
scarcely  s  inch  ;  sepals  1  inch,  scarcely  spreading ;  corolla  j  inch, 
somewhat  expanded,  white,  with  conspicuous  rosy-scarlet  veins. 
One  of  the  best. 

SCARLET    CALYX,   DOUBLE    PURPLE    COROLLA. 
***AvALANcnE. — Habit  good  and  free.    Flowers  large  ;  tube  J  inch, 
tapered  from  the  base,  slender ;  sepals    J  inch   long,    .V   inch  broad, 
deflexed ;  corolla  J  inch  deep,  full  and  even,  dark  violet-purplo.     A 
fine,  bold  variety. 


***Marks.man. — Hahit  dwarf  and  free.  Flowers  medium  size  ;  tube 
H  inch,  slender ;  sepals  }  inch,  broad,  spreading;  corolla  s  inch, 
spreading,  regular,  violet-purplo,  reddish  towards  the  base.  A  most 
useful  market  sort,  which  never  seeds. 

***PuRPLE  Prixce. — Habit  dwarf  and  free.  Flowersl  arge  ;  tube 
-J  inch,  bulged  ;  sepals  if  inch,  concave  and  doflexed  a.s  in  Globosa; 
corolla  !r  inch  long,  IJ  inch  broad,  shallow,  but  much  expanded, 
regular,  reddish  violet.  A  large,  showy,  but  rough  flower;  good 
for  decorative  purpo.«es. 

**Alliance. — Habit  nent  and  dwarf.  Flowers  large;  tube  fully  f 
inch ;  sepals  1  inch,  reflexed  ;  corolla  J  inch,  compact,  full,  light 
reddish  violet,  with  a  red  base.     A  very  neat  flower. 

"^Extraordinary. — Habit  very  free.  Flowers  small ;  tube  s  inch, 
tapered  upwards;  sepals  g  inch,  close,  concave,  deflexed;  corolla 
about  i  inch,  compact,  deep  violet-purple.  Like  a  double  form  of 
Globosa. 

SCARLET    calyx,    3IAR00X    COROLLA. 
***']S''oBLESSE. — Habit  good  and  free.     Flowersmediumsize;  tube 
about   V  inch,   slender;    sepals  if  inch,  spreading,   bright  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  corolla  J  inch,  prominent,  rich  maroon,  flushed  aud  veined 
towards  the  base  with  red.     A  very  fine  Fuchsia. 

SCARLET    CALYX,   DARK   YIOLEI-PURPLE    COROLLA. 

**-'Weepixg  Beauty.  —  Habit  dwarf,  free,  and  good.  Flowers 
medium  size;  tube  nearly  J  inch,  rather  bulged;  sepals  1  inch, 
broadish,  bright  crimson-scarlet ;  corolla  t  inch,  moderately  e-xpanded, 
rich  deep  purple.     A  very  fine  Fuchsia. 

*-Cko«x  Prixce  of  Prussia. — Habit  dwarf  and  free.  Flowers 
rather  largo  ;  tube  f  inch,  bulged  ;  sepals  J  inch,  broad ;  corolla 
I  inch,  prominent,  dark  purple,  reddish  at  the  base. 

**Ixnin'Ai;LE. — Habit  dwarf  and  free.  Flowers  medium  size  ;  tube 
J  inch;  sepals!  inch, spreading;  corolla  if  inch,  somewhat  expanded, 
violet-purple,  reddish  at  the  base.     A  good  useful  variety. 

SCARLET    CALYX,    REDDISU-PURPLE    COROLLA. 

***KlNG  OF  THE  Fuchsias. — Neat  and  dwarf  in  habit,  and  a  free 
bloomer.  Flowers  medium  size  ;  tubo  J  inch,  stoutish  ;  sepals  1  inch, 
broad,  spreading ;  corolla  J  inch,  prominent,  rather  spreading,  reddish- 
purple.     A  distinct-looking  and  desirable  variety. 

**FiRST  OF  THE  Day. — Dwarf,  neat,  and  free-blooming.  Flowers 
medium  size  ;  tubo  scarcely  S  inch  ;  sepals  if  inch,  reflexed  ;  corolla 
j  inch,  light  reddish-purple,  redder  towards  the  base.  A  good  variety 
for  growing  in  the  form  of  small  plants. 

SCARLET   CALYX,    LAKE-RED    COROLLA. 
***CoM3iANDER. —  Habit  good.  Flowers  large  ;  tube  |  inch,  stoutish ; 
sepals  1 J  inch,  spreading  ;  coroUaabout  1  inch,  conical,  light  lake-red. 
A  bold  handsome  flower,  aud  showy  as  a  pot  plant. — Thomas  Moore, 
in.  the  Journal  of  the  Boijal  Horticultural  Society. 


POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 
This  deservedly  favourite  winter-flowering  plant  is  too  well  known 
to  require  description.  It  may  not,  however,  be  so  generally 
known  that  it  may  be  induced  to  flower  a  second  time,  i.e.,  twice 
during  the  same  season,  and  that  it  may  be  had  in  that  condition  up 
to  tho  month  of  May,  or  even  later.  I  have  sent  you  some  bracts 
gathered  from  plants  in  G-inch  pots  that  flowered  the  first  time 
during  December  and  .lanuary.  After  they  had  done  blooming,  they 
were  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  pots.  They  were  still  kept  in  heat,  aud  the  intention  was  to 
grow  them  on  in  order  to  produce  early  bracts  for  cutting,  &c., 
during  tho  early  part  of  next  winter.  They  soon  produced  shoots 
which  bore  beautiful  lloi-al  leaves  when  two,  or  not  in  any  instance 
more  than  three,  inches  long,  but  no  s'reen  foliage.  These  red  leaves 
or  bracts  developed  themselves  about  the  middle  or  during  the  last 
week  of  March,  and  the  plants  have  continued  in  much  the  same 
state  up  to  the  present  time  (May  3rd).  Their  appearance  is  cer. 
tainly  rom.ark.able,  as  tliny  have  produced  no  normal  or  green  foliage 
whatever ;  on  the  contr.aiy,  they  are  lovely  little  bushes  of  intense 
scarlet.  The  jilauts  were  struck  froni  eyes  in  February  1872,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  Vines  are  usually  propagated.  They  were  kept 
in  a  cool  pit  during  the  summer  months,  aud  as  has  already  been 
said,  they  flowered  tho  first  time  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  their  flowering  so  promptly 
the  second  time  to  the  circumstance  of  their  beiug  cut  back  so  early 
in  the  season — about  the  beginning  of  February.  But  as  to  whether 
a  similar  result  may  (or  may  not)  be  hereafter  produced  by  plants 
treated  in  this  «'ay  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  say ;  the  thing  is,  however, 
worth}'  of  a  trial.  P.  G. 

Culford,  Bury  Ht.  Edmunds. 

[The  bracts  or  floral  leaves  that  accompanied  this  communication 
were  of  good  size  aud  beautifully  coloured.] 
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MOISTENING  CORK  FERNERIES. 
In  refereuce  to  yii-giu  cork  as  a  material  for  Ferneries  under 
glass,  I  have  long  since  come  to  tUc  conclusion  tliat  it  is, 
Tvitliout  exception,  one  of  the  worst  materials  in  regard  to 
porosity  that  ^ve  can  make  use  of.  I  quite  agree  as  to  its 
artistic  effect,  tlie  great  ob.icctiou  Avith  mo  has  Ijeeu  that  ib  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  moist  Trithout  a  large  amount  of  atten- 
tion in  regard  to  watering.  Supposing  it  were  watered  three 
■times  a  day,  so  little  is  its  porosity,  that  towards  evening  it 
would  become  perfectly  dry.  With  respect  to  the  remedy,  it 
is  as  follows  : —  I  suspend  from  the  roof  some  half  dozen 
half-pint  bottles,  filled  with  water,  and  adapting  a  few  strands 
of  lamp  cotton,  leave  the  long  end  hanging  over  the  neck  of 
the  bottles,  so  as  to  act  as  a  syphon  and  allow  the  drops  to 
fall  upon  a  piece  of  flab  Moss,  which  has  bcou  tacked  on  to 
the  cork;  The  bottles  require  attention  ouly  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  enabled  iu  this  way  to 
keep  moisture  in  the  cork.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
the   cork   should    have  a  thorough    syringing    before   coni- 


Mode  of  moistening  Cork  Ferneries. 


mencing  with  the  bottles.     The  latter  need  not  be  iu  any  degree 
unsightly,  as  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  place  a  piece  of  cork  in 
front  of  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  entirely  hidden. 
283,  Chqihjia  Itoad.  William  Soper. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Myrttis  tenuifolia.— This  uncommon  species  of  Myrtle  deserves  f^eneva 
culture,  on  Jiccount  of  its  i2:racefnt  habit.  Allowed  to  droop  downwards  it  is 
very  suitable  for  a  vase,  or  for  placing  on  a  pedestal.— R. 

Rivina  liuiiiilis- — This  i^lout,  common  in  our  stoves  and  easily  known  by 
its  racemes  of  bright  coral-coloured  berries,  looks  very  well  planted  out  against 
a  back  wall  of  a  stove,  and  bears  its  berries  thrcughout  the  year  in  such  a 
position — v.  H, 

Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii  as  a  Winter  Bloomer. — In  the  conservatory  at  St. 
Leonard's,  near  Maidstone,  there  is  a  plaut  of  this  now  sending  down  its 
exquisite  parasol-like  flowers  from  the  horizontal  bars  and  rafters.  The  par- 
doner there  informed  us  that  it  has  been  flowering  all  through  the  past  ant.utnn 
and  winter  in  like  manner.  This  quality  of  winter-blooming,  in  addition 
to  its  unique  beauty,  ought  siu*ely  to  give  it  the  first  place  among  conserva- 
tory climbers, 

Nsegelia  Margarita.— This  is  a  hybrid  between  N,  amabilis  and  N.  alba  Ui- 
toscens,  raised  by  M.  DesmonUns,  gardener  to  M.  Binder,  of  L'lsle-Adam,  It  is 
]i'3rliaps  the  very  finest  of  the  white-fiowered  Ncegehas,  and  as  it  continues  in 
bloom  all  through  the  winter,  it  forms  during  that  season  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive ornaments  of  the  warm  house  or  stove.  The  leaves  and  stem  are  of 
a  pale  green  or  slightly  ferruginous  colour,  but  not  zoned  or  striped  with  red  as 
in  many  of  the  species ;  and  the  flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  pendent,  and 
disposed  in  a  compact  conical  spike  of  very  pleasing  appearance. 

Plant  Tubs— Can  you  inform  mo  whe'.her  or  not  tubs  for  plants,  such  as 
are  figured  in  Macintosh's  "  Book  of  the  Garden,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  6S2,  arc  made  or 

sold  now,  as  they  are  the  best  I  have  seen  as  yet?— 0.  R. [Wc  do  not  think 

Kuch  tubs  are  anywhere  kept  in  stock  ;  but  any  carpenter  could  readily  make 
them.  They  are  square,  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  two  of  the 
sides  are  fixed  by  means  of  two  iron  studs  let  into  the  bottom  framework,  and 
their  upper  part  is  secured  to  the  other  two  sides  by  iron  bands,  which,  being 
lifted  up,  allow  the  two  niiposite  sides  to  fold  down,  these  being  hinged  to  tiie 
bottom  frame.] 
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K  E  jST  T. 
LINTON   PARK. 

Looui.vc  southwards  over  tlio  Wealil  of  Kent,  and  cmbosomerl  in  groves 
of  evergreen  trees,  Lintou  Gardeus  ai'o  attractive  at  all  seasons  ;  bat 
at  uouo  more  so  tban  on  this  sunny  May  movniug,  when  all  tlio 
hollows  are  silvered  with  Ladies'  Smocks,  and  tho  large  cups  opened 
on  the  standard  Magnolias.  Among  thg  most  interesting  gardens 
in  tho  kingdom,  Linton  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  trees,  particularly 
Piues,  many  of  which  are  very  fine  specimens  :  among  them,  tho 
Monterey  Pine  (P.  iusignis)  is  G5  feet  high,  the  Austrian  Pino 
55  foot,  the  Swiss  Pine  (P.  Cembra)  55  feet,  the  Yellow  Pine  (P. 
Poudcrosa)  55  feet,  the  Bhotan  Piuo  (P.  excelsa)  41  feet,  Webb'a 
Silver  Fir  (Picea  Wcbbiana)  37  teet,  P.  lasiocarpa  17  feet,  P.Pinsapo 
41  feet,  a  P.  cephalonioa  50fcct.  The  Redwood  (Taxodium  semper, 
virens)  is  37  feet  high,  an  Araucaria  imbricata  31  feet,  a  Deodar  49 
feet,  Lambert's  Cyjircss  45  feet,  the  Gi.ant  Thuja  (T.  gigantea,  com. 
monly  known  as  T.  Lobbii)  35  feet,  aud  the  Nut'isa  Sound  Cypress 
(Cupressus  Nutkaensis)  23  feet.  A  Cork  tree  here  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  tho  country,  being  9  feet  round  the  waist,  the  cork 
very  thick  aud  rugged,  and  the  shoots  all  with  a  weeping  teud'ency, 
like  those  of  some  of  the  evergreen  Oaks  iu  California.  Worthy  of 
association  with  this  is  a  Tulip  tree  11  feet  iu  girth,  and  remarkable 
for  sending  forth  huge  branches  liorizontally  aud  near  the  ground, 
which  is  not  tho  usual  habit  of  the  tree.  There  is  au  avenue  of 
Wellingtonias  :  this  tree  is  not  so  remarkable  for  size  here  as  some  of 
those  previously  named.  The  evergreen  Magnolia  (M.  grandiflora) 
thrives  as  a  standard,  and  trained,  up  the  columns  of  the  house,  grows 
30  feet  high,  its  fine  glistening  foliage  beautifully  adorning  the  front 
of  the  mansion.  There  is  a  jjicturesquo  cool  fernery,  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Blake  in  his  best  manner,  aud  a  large  aud  handsome  conserva- 
tory. Tho  terrace  is  a  pleasing  one — and  is  called  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  sloping,  as  it  does,  rapidly  down  to  the  Weald  ; 
and  the  view  it  commands  is  extensive  aud  pleasing.  The  effect  of 
the  south  front  of  the  house  is  charming,  from  its  being  freely 
adorned  with  climbers.  Camellias  do  well  in  the  open  air  away  from 
walls.  There  is  a  Sue  avenue  of  mixed  trees  approaching  the  house  ; 
also  two  of  Elms,  of  good  size.  There  is  not  the  vast  spread  of  glass 
here  that  one  looks  for  in  large  places  now-a-days  ;  but  Pines  and 
Vines  are  well  done.  The  parlj  is  prettily  varied — open  in  the  centre, 
and  with  its  boundary  well  concealed  ;  but  somewhat  disfigured  by  a 
small  dot  of  water.  Beddiug  out  is  extensively  carried  out  here, 
though  not  so  much  as  it  used  to  be.  Altogether,  the  garden  is  most 
instructive  and  interesting.  It  contains  quite  a  model  of  a  gar- 
dener's house.  To  other  important  features  of  this  garden  special 
allusion  will  be  made  hereafter.  The  above  measurements  of  trees 
were  made  last  September. — Viscount  Holmesdale*  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Robson),  Maidstone. 

HUNTON  COURT. 
Not  a  large,  but  a  pretty  garden,  containing  a  good  specimen  oE 
an  unusually  large  variegated  Elm,  which  is  sometimes  almost  white 
in  summer,  but  varies  considerably  iu  this  respect  from  season  to 
season.  There  is  also  an  nuusually  good  deciduous  Cypress  ;  pretty 
Ivy  borders  and  baskets,  interesting  mixed  borders,  and  a  fair 
fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  but  little  glass.  In  the  churchyard  close 
by,  there  is  a  fine  old  Yew  more  tban  16  feet  round. — Mrs.  Bannerman 
(gardener  Mr.  Goddard),  Maidstone. 

LOOSE  CHURCHYARD  (near  Maidstone). 
Here  is  a  very  remarkable  Yew.  Measured  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Robson,  of  Linton,  it  was  32  feet  10  inches  in  circumference  round 
the  nai'rowest  part  of  the  waist.  It  is  now  so  surrounded  by  a  close 
ugly  paling  that  measuring  it  or  even  seeing  the  gi-and  bole  readily 
is  out  of  the  question.  One  of  the  branches  is  as  lai'ge  as  many 
Yew  trees  considered  to  bo  giants  of  their  kind.  The  head  is  quite 
healthy,  and  the  spread  of  branchej  (measured  on  the  2nd  May, 
1873)  about  G3  feet  in  diameter. 

EAST  SUTTON. 
There  are  fair  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  here,  and  well  handled 
trees  of  bush  Apples  aud  pyramidal  Pears.  There  are  also  well 
covered  walls,  aud  some  fair  fruit  houses  and  glass  cases.  The  park 
is  much  varied  in  surface,  aud  commands  extensive  views  over  the 
Weald  of  Kent.  It  is  thickly  wooded,  aud  contains  some  unusually 
good  groups  of  Oa!;,  Ash,  Elm,  and  Chestnut  trees.  Conifers  seem 
to  thrive,  though  few  specimens  are  to  be  seen. — Sir  E.  Filmer 
(gardener  Mr.  Skinner) ,  Maidstone. 

*  In  these  brief  notices  oj  some  of  our  more  instructive  gardens,  wo 
liropo.se  tu  give  the  proprietor's  name  and  that  of  the  gardener,  together  with 
tho  nearest  town  or  village  from  which  the  places  mentioned  can  be  most 
conveniently  reached. 
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MAIDSTONE  CEMETERY. 
This  is  a  large  and  cretlitably  kept  cemetery,  aud  has  been  freely 
planted  ^lith  Pines  and  other  evergreens  d tiring  the  past  fourteen 
years.  An  avenne  of  Austrian  Pines  looks  so  well  as  to  make  us 
ask  if  we  are  not  wrong  in  ignoring  the  claims  of  this  while  planting 
abundantly  such  things  as  the  Wellingtonia  and  Araucai-ia,  almost 
sure  to  fail  as  avenues.  Although  young,  the  avenue  of  Austrians 
here  is  most  imposing.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  tasteful 
grouping  of  trees  in  cemeteries  would  take  the  place  of  the  pro- 
miscuous dotting  which  is  now  the  rule. 

ORCHARDS  IN  THE  MAIDSTONE  DISTRICT. 

The  country  hereabouts  is  to  a  great  extent  a  fruit  garden,  or 
rather  a  fruit  farm.  Cherries,  Filberts,  Plums,  and  Apples  are  the 
fruits  mostly  grown.  The  Cherry-orchards  predominate,  aud  arc 
very  lovely  late  in  April  or  early  in  May.  Earth,  wild  or  cultivated, 
has  few  things  more  fair  to  show  than  a  Kentish  Cherry-orchard  in 
full  blossom,  the  fresh  green  Grass  beneath  the  trees  being  whitened 
with  the  snowy  blooms  falling  in  gentle  showers,  and  the  sheep 
grazing  quietly  around.  The  Filbert  is  abundantly  grown  as  a  large 
close-pruned  basket-tree,  frequently  planted  beneath  the  taller 
orchard-trees.  It  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted  that  the  orchard  is  a 
feature  so  often  absent  from  the  country  seat  in  most  parts  of 
Britain.  Well  planted  and  managed  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
or  profitable  ;  and  surely  it  would  be  well  to  add  to  the  usually  poor 
supplies  obtained  from  standard  trees  in  the  kitchen  garden,  ic.,  by 
creating  in  every  place  whore  there  is  room  enough  an  orchard  of 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  depended  upon  to  attain  perfection 
in  the  district  in  which  they  are  planted. 

PRESTON  HALL. 

A  large,  well-designed  and  well-kept  garden,  rich  in  varied  interest, 
the  mansion  finely  situated  in  an  undulating  park,  sloping  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Medway,  and  with  excellent  views.  The  design  of  the 
garden  is  far  above  the  average  of  merit  in  this  way,  and  only 
marred  by  some  feeble  lines  of  standard  Eoses.  The  terrace  garden 
is  good  and  not  over  large.  There  are  fair  specimens  of  Pines  aud 
groups  of  Horse  Chestnut  and  Elm,  of  each  tree  of  which  there  are 
specimens  22  feet  round  the  waist.  There  are  good  fruit  houses  and 
glass  walls,  and  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  are  neatly  kept  aud 
well  cultivated.  Here  is  the  best  orchard  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
private  place.  If  gardeners  generally  could  see  this,  no  doubt  our 
fruit  rooms  would  one  day  be  better  filled  than  they  are  nowadays 
from  the  little  sj^aces  stolen  for  fruit  trees  from  the  kitchen 
garden.  A  plan  and  description  of  this  orchard  is  being  prepared 
for  The  Gakde.n.  The  fruit-room,  ofliccs,  &c.,  are  excellent,  and 
I'roston  Hall  gardens  are  in  all  respects  beautiful  and  instructive, 
whether  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  landscape  gardening, 
good  keeping,  or  cultivation. — H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Bradley),  Miidstone. 

LEYBOUKNB  GRANGE. 

Situated  in  a  wide  and  beautiful  park,  in  many  parts  well  planted. 
The  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  here  are  good,  and  there  is  an  excel, 
lent  glass  wall,  the  cultivation  generally  being  of  the  best  kind. 
Plant  culture  has  been  given  up  for  that  of  fruit,  aud  the  large 
conservatory  is  planted  with  Vines.  There  is  a  pretty  Grass  orchard, 
in  which  is  a  Bigarroau  Cherry  GO  feet  in  the  diameter  of  its 
branches,  and  looking,  in  bloom,  this  -1th  day  of  May,  more  like  a 
Cedar  snowed  over  than  a  Cherry  tree.  The  best  trees  in  the  park 
are  Elms.  In  a  wood  there  is  a  curious  "  Siamese  Twin"  Elm.  Two 
Elms  grow  tall  and  erect,  2  feet  apart  ;  7  feet  above  the  ground  an 
immense  branch  about  2.V  feet  deep  passes  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  trees  above  this  juncture  not  having  any  remarkable  features. 
The  black  American  Spruce  is  extensively  planted  in  the  woods 
instead  of  the  common  Spruce,  which  fails  here  ;  and  there  are  long 
avenues  in  the  woods  margined  by  the  always  robust  and  vigorous 
Austrian  Pine. — Sir  J.  Hawley  (gardener,  Mr.  Bowman),  Maidstone. 

ST.  LEONARD'S. 

The  house,  on  a  rising  bluff,  pleasantly  overlooks  a  piece  of  well- 
managed  river-like  water  and  some  pretty  park  ground  beyond  it. 
There  is  a  comp.act  and  well-kept  kitchen  garden  and  good  orchard, 
a  range  of  glass  devoted  to  fruit  and  plant  culture,  a  pretty  small 
flower  garden  and  a  conservatory  with  one  eud  tastefully  arranged 
with  Ferns  in  the  natural  style.  Draccena  indivisa  grows  freely  in 
the  open  air  hero,  though  occasionally  a  severe  winter  hurts  it.  Even 
then,  however,  it  springs  again  from  the  ground. — Mrs.  Savage 
(gardener,  Mr.  Henderson),  Maidstone. 

MERE  WORTH. 

There  is  a  good  kitchen  and  fair  fruit  garden  here,  and  an  e.xellent 
series  of  fruit  and  forcing  houses,  in  which  the  best  cultivation  may 
be  seen.  Peaches  are  unusually  well  grown  in  the  houses.  The 
flower  garden,  which  surrounds  the  house  on  three  sides,  is  an  over. 


elaborated  one,  embellished  with  the  pounded  red  brick  rubbish  which 
seems  somewhat  popular  in  the  gardens  of  Kent,  judging  by  the 
gardens  near  Maidstone.  The  park  is  boldly  varied,  but  is  not 
remarkable  for  trees  or  planting.  A  fine  glossy  tuft  of  Mistletoe,  4 
feet  or  more  deep,  and  a  yard  through,  bangs  from  a  rather  young 
tree  of  the  common  Acacia,  near  the  house. — Lord  Falmouth  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Horton),  Maidstone. 

In  the  village  xif  Mereworth,  in  the  cottage-garden  of  Mr.  Sudds, 
there  is  a  Yew  tree  which  seems  the  only  worthy  relic  I  have  ever 
seen  of  the  best  days  of  the  art  of  the  topiarist.  It  is  clipped 
into  five  perfect  tiers,  and  above  that  waves  a  free-headed  tree, 
probably  about  10  feet  high.  By  far  the  best  aud  most  striking 
<:xample  of  a  clipped  Yew  in  this  jiart  of  the  country  ;  it  is,  though 
verdant  aud  vigorous,  an  old  tree.  K. 


PUBLIC    GARDENS. 

THE  BOIS  DE  BOULOGNE. 
Few  parks  or  public  gardens  offer  a  finer  example  of  improve- 
ment or  design  than  this.  How  we  improve  by  friction  !  Till 
1802  the  Bois  was  virtually  a  forest ;  but  Napoleon  III.,  in  his 
admiration  for  English  parks,  determined  to  add  their 
charms  to  Paris,  or  i-athor  to  improve  upon  thorn,  and  the 
Bois  is  one  result.  As  a  combination  of  wild  wood  and  noble 
plcasurc-gardcu  it  is  maguificent.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne 
contains  more  than  '2,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  half  is  wood, 
a  quarter  grass,  one-eighth  roads,  and  more  than  70  acres 
water.  It  has  more  than  the  beauty  and  finish  of  any  London 
park  in  some  spots,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  vast  spreads  of  it 
are  covered  with  a  thick,  small,  and  somewhat  scrub-like  wood, 
in  which  wild  flowers  grow  abund.antly.  The  planting  on  and 
near  the  islands  is  far  superior  to  anj'thing  to  be  witnessed  in 
our  own  parks.  There  are  some  of  the  finest  views  here 
ever  seen  in  a  public  park — the  water  in  one  direction  looking 
like  an  interminable  inlet,  beautifully  fringed  with  shrubs  and 
trees,  while  in  another  several  charming  views  are  opened 
up,  showing  the  hilly  suburban  country  towards  Boulogne, 
St.  Cloud,  and  that  neighbourhood.  There  is  some  bold 
rockwork  attempted  and  well  done  about  the  artificial  water  ; 
and  very  creditable  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  vegetation 
along  it  diversified  in  character,  so  that  at  one  place  you  meet 
Conifers,  at  another  rook  shrubs,  in  another  Magnolias,  and  so 
on;  without  the  eternal  repetition  of  common  things  which 
one  too  often  sees  at  home.  At  Longchamps  there  is  a  largo 
and  ambitions  cascade.  Above  the  spring  or  shoot  of  the 
cascade  is  an  arch  of  rustic  rocks,  over  which  fall  Ivy  and 
rofk  shrubs,  the  whole  being  backed  with  a  healthy  rising 
plantation  ;  but,  although  made  at  great  expense,  this  cascade 
cannot  bo  pronounced  a  happy  one.  The  fault  of  the  most 
frequented  part  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  that  the  banks 
which  fall  to  the  water  arc  in  some  parts  a  little  too  suggestive 
of  a  railway  embankment,  and  display  but  little  of  that  indefi- 
nitcness  of  gradation  and  outline  which  we  find  in  the  true 
examples  of  the  natural  style  of  laying  out  grounds.  But  you  do 
not  notice  this  from  the  position  above  described,  from  whence 
indeed  the  scene  is  charming.  The  fault  just  hinted  at  is 
common  to  almost  every  example  of  this  style  to  be  seen  about 
Paris ;  and  in  most  of  their  walks,  mounds,  and  the  turnings 
of  their  streams,  you  can  detect  a  family  likeness  and  a  style 
of  curvature  which  is  cortainl}'  never  exhibited  by  nature. 

Apart  from  the  perfect  keeping  of  the  whole,  the  chief 
lesson  to  be  learnt  hero  by  the  English  planter  is  the  value 
of  paying  far  greater  attention  than  we  at  present  do  to  the 
artistic  planting  of  choice  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The  islands 
seen  from  the  margin  of  the  lakes  are  at  all  times  beautiful, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  varied  collection  of  the 
finest  shrubs  and  trees  tastefully  disposed.  They  show  at  a 
glance  the  immense  superiority  of  permanent  embellishment 
over  fleeting  annual  display.  The  planting  of  these  islands 
was  expensive  at  first,  and  required  a  good  knowledge  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  besides  a  large  amount  of  taste  in  the  designer ; 
but  it  is  so  done  that  were  the  hand  of  man  to  be  removed 
from  them  for  half  a  century  they  would  not  suffer  in  the 
least.  Nothing  could  be  easier  tlian  to  find  examples  of 
gardens  quite  as  costly  in  the  first  instance,  which,  while 
involving  a  yearly  expenditure,  would  be  ruined  by  a  year's 
neglect.     It  is  summer,  and  along  the  margins  of  these  islands 
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you  see  the  fresh  jiyraraids  of  the  deciduous  Cypress  starting 
from  graceful  surroundings  of  hardy  Bamboos  and  Pampas 
Grass,  and,  far  bej-ond,  a  group  of  bright  silvery  Negundo  in 


conspicuous  at  long  distances  through  (lie  other  trees.  In 
autumn  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  tints  of  the  foliage 
offer  a  varied   picture  from   week  to  week  ;  and  in  winter  tlio 


the  midst  of  dark-green  vegetation,  with  scores  of  tints  and    '   many  picturesque  and  graceful  forms  of  the  deciduous  trees 


types  of  tree-form  around.  It  is  spring,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  animated  Ijy  the  cheerful  flush  of  bloom  of  the  many 
shrubs  that  burst  into  blossom  with  the  strengthening  sun, 
and,  while  the  Oaks  are  j'et  leafless,  the  large  swollen  flower- 
buds  of    the    splendid    deciduous     Magnolias    may   be    seen 


among  the  evergreen  shrubs  and  Pines  offer  to  the  observant 
eye  as  much  interest  as  at  any  other  season.  The  Boi-i 
suffered  to  a  fearful  extent  during  the  war,  but  the  French, 
witli  their  wonderful  powers  of  recovei'y,  so  to  say,  will  soon 
restore  its  old  glories. 
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NEW,  EAEE,  OE  NEGLECTED  ALPINE  PLANTS. 
(Coiich'.iJcd  from  iHtgc  333.) 

PiiiJiULA  ALTAICA  (Altaian  Primrose). — Among  the  choicest 
f^cms  of  the  hardy  spring  garden  there  are  few  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  this,  and  yet  there  are  few  gardens 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  In  general  appearance  it  very  closely 
resembles  our  own  P.  acaiiUs  (nilgafis) ,  hat  nmy  at  once  be 
distinguished  by  its  narrow  and  more  deeply-cleft  petals,  the 
reddish  hue  of  its  llower-stalks,  and  its  singularly  attenuated, 
deeply  channeled,  and  sharply  cuspidated  calyx,  the  basis  of 
which  is  not  nearly  so  deflexed  as  in  P.  acc.idi''.  The  tube  of 
the  corolla,  too,  rises  higher  above  the  calyx  than  in  the  last- 
named  species.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great 
profusion — quite  smothering  the  pLant  when  it  is  in  a  healthy 
state — are  of  the  most  lovely  soft  mauve,  the  base  sulphur, 
with  an  orange  spot  in  the  centre.  It  comes  into  bloom  several 
weeks  earlier  than  the  common  Primrose;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
companion  of  the  earliest  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  and  Snowflakes 
It  seems  to  come  quite  true  from  seed,  but  is  very  shy  in 
ripening  any.  It  may  be  grown  either  in  the  rock-garden,  or  the 
choice  mixed  border,  in  moist,  deep,  sandy  loam. 

PimiULA  jArosu'A  {-lapanese  Primrose). — A  very  noble  and 
perfectly  hai'dy  species,  recently  introduced  from  Japan,  and  not 
inaptly  uamsd  the  "  King  of  the  Primulas."  Its  flower-stems 
rise  from  1  to  2^  feet  in  height,  and  in  the  month  of  May 
begin  to  exhibit  the  brilliant  magenta  or  dccji  purplish-crimson 
flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  arranged  in  from  three 
to  six  whorls  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  each  flower  being  from 
1  to  Ij  inch  across.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  P.  dcnfi- 
riihftii,  and  are  from  6  to  10  inches  long  and  3  to  4i  inches 
broad,  forming  a  rosette  H  foot,  or  more,  across.  If  planted  in 
the  rock-gai'den,  it  should  not  be  among  minute  alpine  species, 
l)ut  grouped  with  subjects  growing  a  foot  or  more  high,  and 
in  sheltered  positions,  where  its  fine  foliage  would  not  be 
injured  by  harsh  winds.  It  is  a  magnificent  plant  for  a  warm 
sheltered  border,  or  for  a  position  among  dwarf  shrubs,  in 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Propagated  jirom  seed,  which  it 
yields  freel}'.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  light  soil  mixed 
with  silver  sand,  in  pans  placed  in  cold  frames,  where  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  it  germinates.  Two  years 
may  elapse  before  the  young  plants  appear.  Many  persons, 
ignorant  of  this,  have  thrown  out  the  contents  of  their  seed- 
pans  in  despair,  Ijocause  no  sign  of  germination  appeared 
during  the  first  year,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  seed  has 
doubtless  been  lost  in  this  way.  Another  cause  of  failure  is 
pl.acing  the  seed-pans  in  heat ;  they  should  be  kept  cool. 
After  the  young  plants  are  pricked  off  and  potted,  they  are 
sometimes  benefited  by  a  little  heat,  just  to  start  them  afresh ; 
but  they  must  afterwards  be  carefully  hardened  off. 

PiUMULA  Pauryi  (Parry's  Primula). — This  Primula  is  spoken 
of  Ijy  American  botanists  as  the  finest  of  all  the  alpines  of  the 
llocky  Mountains.  It  grows  from  '.)  to  12  inches  liigh,  and 
flowers  from  April  to  June,  bearing  heads  of  the  richest  purple 
blossoms.  The  leaves  arc  erect,  and  resemble  those  of  P. 
loDfjiflora  on  a  large  scale.  It  requires  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  as  in  its  native  habitats  it  occur.-3  "  in  shallow 
streams  sju'inging  from  the  melting  snows  at  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet  or  more."  This  flue  species  has  only  recently  been 
reintroduced  into  this  country  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son, 
York. 

EiiODODENDRON  I'R.Ecox  (Early  Ehododcndron).  —  In  this 
we  have  a  perfect  gem  for  the  rock-garden,  the  margins  of 
choice  dwarf  beds  of  American  ]ilant3,  or  any  position  in 
which  a  very  beautilul  dwarf  shrulj  may  be  desired.  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  very  early-blooming  11.  dauricum  afro- 
rirciis  .and  the  fine  Ji.  ciUati'.ni,  and  has  the  very  carly- 
floweriug  habit  of  the  former  with  the  large  and  handsome 
blooms  of  the  latter.  It  is  frei|uently  in  full  bloom  early  in 
March.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  shining,  oval,  and  slightly 
ciliated  ;  the  flowers,  within  an  eighth  or  so  of  2  inches  across, 
of  the  most  delicate  satiny  lilac,  unmarked  by  spottings  of  any 
kind,  and  aljundantly  ju'odnced  on  the  compact  little  bushes. 
It  isaworthy  comi]anion  to  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  the  Siberian 


Squill,   and   Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,   which    are   in    full 
beauty  at  the  same  time. 

Saponaria  C-Kspitosa  (Tufted  Soapwort). — A  neat,  deuse- 
haliited  species  from  the  Pyrenees,  forming  very  rigid  tufts 
like  those  of  Silene  acaulis,  but  much  more  robust,  and 
bearing  sub-umbellate  heads  of  showy  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  first  appear  in  June.  It  should  be  planted  in  deep  loam, 
mi.'jed  with  gravel  and  sand,  in  sunny  fissures  of  rockwork. 

SisvRi.vcunm  gkaxoifloruii  (Spring  Satin-flower). — Abeau- 
tiful  early  spring-floH'ering  perennial,  6  to  10  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  deep  purple,  with  red  style  and 
filaments,  and  yellow  anthers  (or  pure  white,  with  transparent 
style  and  white  filaments),  issuing  from  a  two-flowered  spathc 
with  a  thin  transparent  margin.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
sword-shaped,  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  A  native  of  the 
N.AV.  regions  of  N.  America.  Suitable  either  for  the  rock- 
garden  or  for  borders,  in  light  peaty  soil  or  very  sandy  loam, 
and  in  warm  positions.  It  is  also  a  charming  subject  for 
growing  in  pots  in  cold  frames,  from  which  it  may  be  removed 
to  the  greenhouse  when  in  flower  in  early  spring.  Multiplied 
b}'  careful  division. 

U^ifiiLicus  sriNosfs  (Spiny  Umbihcus). —  A  very  singular 
looking  plant,  with  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  small 
Apicra  or  Haworthia.  The  root-leaves  are  oblong  in  shape, 
convex  towards  the  points,  and  form  a  rosette  like  a  Semper- 
vivum,  each  leaf  bearing  a  spine  at  the  apex.  The  flowers, 
which  appenr  eai'ly  in  summer,  are  yellow,  and  form  a  terminal 
cylindrical  spike  on  the  top  of  the  flower-stem,  which  is 
furnished  with  flat  lauce-sliaped  leaves.  A  native  of  Siberia, 
China,  and  J.apan.  A  good  plant  for  the  rock-garden,  in  dry 
sunny  spots.  It  is  perfectly'  hardy,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  James 
Atkins,  of  Painswick,  informs  me  that  on  his  rock-work  it 
withstood  the  severe  weather  of  January  and  February,  1871, 
without  the  slightest  injury.  Its  chief  enemies  are  the  slugs, 
which  destroy  it  whenever  they  have  a  chance. 

"Waldsteixia  rRAGAHioiDES  (Strawbcrrj'  Waldsteinia). — A 
showy  plant  from  N.  America,  with  creeping,  bright-red,  hairy 
stems.  C4rows  about  6  inches  high,  and  flowers  in  summer, 
when  it  produces  numerous  bright-yellow  blooms  about  half  an 
inch  across.  The  leaves  are  tcrnate,  on  long  channeled  stalks, 
with  obovate,  smooth  green  leaflets,  which  fade  to  a  lurid  red. 
Suitable  for  rock-work,  borders,  fringes  of  shrubberies,  &c., 
and  thriving  in  ordinarj'  soils. 

WuLFEXiA  cARixiniACA  (Cai-iuthiau  Wulfeuia). — A  remark- 
ably dwarf,  almost  stemless  evergreen  herb,  12  to  18  inches 
high,  bearing  in  summer  showy  spikes  of  purplish-blue, 
di'oopiug,  tubular  flowers,  issuing  on  short  stalks  from  the 
axils  of  the  bracts.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  narrowed  at  the 
base,  doubly  crcnated,  stalked.  Found  only  on  one  or  two 
mountains  in  Carinthivi..  A  very  ornamental  plant  for  rock- 
work  or  borders,  in  light,  moist,  sandy  loam. 

Zapaxia  xoDii^LORA  (Creeping  Vervain). — A  pretty  and 
modest-looking,  compactlj^  spreading,  trailing  plant,  with 
prostrate  stems  2  or  3  feet  or  more  in  length.  It  blooms  lato 
in  summer,  producing  small  purplish  flowers  in  small  roundish 
heads,  on  long  stalks  springing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  spoon-shaped,  coarsely  and  irregularly  notched,  with 
a  wedge-shaped  base,  attenuated  into  a  stalk.  A  native  of 
Asia  and  America.  Very  suitable  for  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  rock-garden,  or  for  borders  or  edgings,  in  any  rather 
warm  soil. 


WHAT  IS  A  PEIMEOSE  ? 
I  TAKE  a  special  interest  in  this  question,  not  onlj'  as  a  grower  of  this 
class  of  plants,  but  also  becanso  having  put  a  literal,  and  as  I  believocl, 
a  common  sense  inter}"H"ctation  ujion  tho  Kovnl  Horticultural  Society's 
schedule,  I  felt  myself  pi-cclnded  from  entering  into  competition  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  rrimroses  by  that  society  this  spring,  simply 
because  I  had  not  enough  of  true  Primroses  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  schedule,  and  I  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Polyanthuses 
would  be  admitted  as  Primroses.  Now  it  is  a  carious  fact,  bearing 
on  this  question,  that,  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  ouo  in  speaking  of  a 
Primrose  ever  means  a  Polyanthus,  or  in  ordering  such  from  u 
florist  would  be  satisfied  to  receive  a  Polyanthus  instead  of  a  Prim- 
rose. In  gardening  phraseology  the  distinction  is  perfectly  under- 
stood ;  one  might  as  soon  expect  to  Ije  given  a  Pansy  for  a  A'iolet  as 
a  Polyanthus  for  a  Primrose.     Indeed  in  the   case  of  the  Viola  we 
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find  a  class  of  plants  that  are  commonly  claasified  in  a  fashion 
analogous  to  the  Primnla.  The  term  Viola  inclados  all  Violets,  double 
and  single,  bedding  Violas  and  Pansies,  and  all  English  and  Belgian 
kinds,  and  many  less  known  varieties.  Now  I  maintain  that,  althongh 
the  Primrose  happens  to  be  a  section  of  the  great  Primula  family, 
yet  it  would  be  jast  .as  absurd  to  term  all  Primulas  Primroses  as  it 
would  be  to  ternr  all  Violas  Violets ;  indeed,  if  the  schedule  had 
coatained  a  class  for  six  boxes  of  Violets,  no  one  would  have  dreamt 
of  putting  np  any  other  class  of  plants  than  such  as  are  strictly 
Violets.  In  all  such  classes  there  must  be  limitations  subject  to 
common  seusc  definitions ;  and  what  more  proper  than  that  the 
ordinary  and  popular  classification  of  these  plants  should  in  the 
interpretation  of  schedules  have  fall  significance  ?  If  a  class  for 
hard}'  Primroses  is  inserted  in  the  schedule  next  year,  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  bo  so  worded  as  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  exhibitors  as  to  what  is  required.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
a  class  which  requires  a  boxful  oE  plants  of  each  sort  is  one  likely 
to  answer  well  in  the  case  of  Primroses.  Under  such  a  mode  of 
showing,  the  commoner  and  easily  grown  kiuds  are  always  present, 
but  how  is  it  that  the  line  double  purples,  roses,  crimsons,  and  yellows, 
arc  never  seen  staged  ?  Simply  because  they  are  more  difficult  to 
grow,  and  a  boxful  of  them  is  a  positive  rarity.  A  dozen  sorts,  three 
plants  of  each,  correctly  named,  to  be  shown  as  may  be  most  con. 
venient  to  the  exhibitor,  would  bring  many  old  and  new  favourites 
in  the  Primrose  way  to  South  Kensington.  Alex,  Deax. 


DIAPENSIA  LAPPONICA. 
Tuis  sturdy  dwarf  littlo  evergreen  alpine  shrub  is  rarely  seen 
even  in  botanic  gardens,  and  is  usually  considered  impossible 


Diapensia  Lappouica. 

to  cultivate.  It  may,  however,  be  grown  very  well  on  fully 
exposed  rockwork  iu  deep  saudy  and  stony  peat,  Ivepfc  ■well 
moistened  during  the  warm  season.  It  grows  in  very  dense 
rounded  tufts,  with  narrow  closely  packed  spoon-shaped  leaves, 
and  solitary  wliite  flowers  with  yellow  stamens,  about  half  an 
incli  across,  the  wliole  plant  being  often  under  2  inches  liigh. 
A  native  of  Nortbern  Europe  and  North  America,  on  Idgli 
mountains  or  in  a,rctic  latitudes,  flowering  in  summer,  and 
proljably  most  easily  increased  from  seed,  though  as  yet  the 
plant  has  been  so  little  grown  that  much  cannot  be  said  ou 
this  subject. 


HAKDY  CYCLAMENS. 

GENERAL  CULTURE. 
Perfect  draiuage  at  the  roots  is  indispensable  for  the  successful 
culture  of  all  the  C3'clamens,  growing  as  they  often  do  in  their  native 
habitats  amongst  stones,  rocks,  and  debris  of  the  mountains,  mixed 
with  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  soil — the  tubers  being  thereby 
often  covered  to  a  considerable  depth,  aud  not  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  is  too  often  the  case  under  culture,  by  placing 
them  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  practice  is  in  most  instances 
very  injurious,  drying  up  and  destroying  the  incipient  J'oung  leaf 
and  flower-buds  when  the  tubers  are  apparently  at  rest ;  for  I  find 
in  most  species  that,  though  leafless,  the  fibres  and  young  buds  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  still  making   slow  but   healthy  progress  under 


favourable  circumstances.  Collectors  from  abroad  should  be  specially 
careful  in  this  particular.  We  seldom  find  tubers  of  somo  of  the 
species  that  have  been  much  dried  or  exposed  to  the  air  vcgctato 
freely,  or  sometimes  at  all.  I  have  now  by  mo  some  roots  imported 
nearly  six  years  since  (I  believe  from  tlie  Greek  isles),  that  were 
thus  exposed,  aud  though  the  tubers  have  remained  sound  and  sent 
out  tolerably  healthy  fibres,  they  have  not  until  this  season  produced 
healthy  leaves.  They  have  uuade  two  or  three  abortive  attenipta 
before,  but  always  failed.  Now,  having  recovered  vigour  of  foliage, 
I  fully  expect  thorn  to  bloom  next  autumn.  In  C.  hoderajfolium  and 
its  varieties  the  greater  portion  of  their  fibres  issue  from  the  upper 
surface  and  sides  of  the  tuber,  indicating  without  doubt  Iho 
necessity  of  their  being  beneath  the  soil.  The  habit  in  C.  coum,  C. 
vernum,  and  their  allies,  of  the  leaf  and  flower  stalks,  when  in  a 
vigorous  state,  running  beneath  the  soil,  often  to  a  consideiablo 
distance  from  the  tuber,  before  rising  to  the  surface,  paints  in  the 
same  direction.  Though  Cyclamens  require  perfect  drainnge  at  the 
root,  they  like  plenty  of  moisture  above  when  in  full  vigour  of 
growth.  Cyclamens  generally  like  a  rich  soil,  composed  of  good 
friable  loam,  ivcll-decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  cow  manure, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mould,  and  rendered  sweet  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  before  use.  C.  hederasfolium  and  its  varieties  require  a 
stiffer  loam  and  stronger  manure  than  the  others.  They  are  all 
admirably  adapted  for  rockwork  ;  they  enjoy  warm  nooks,  partial 
shade  from  the  niid-day  suu,  and  shelter  from  the  effects  of  drying, 
cutting  winds.  Neither  of  these  can  they  bear  with  impunitj-.  An 
eastern  or  south-e.astern  aspect  is  best,  screened  from  cutting  winds, 
as  affording  the  requisite  protection  against  heat;  but  a  northern 
one  will  do  well.  They  love  an  open  yet  sheltered  spot ;  pure  air  is 
their  delight.  I  have  a  northward'  piece  of  rockwork  covered 
with  them,  which,  from  the  end  of  August,  when  they  begin  to 
bloom,  up  to  the  end  of  March,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  die 
down,  is  much  admired  both  for  the  flowers  and  also  for  the 
beauty  of  the  wax-like  foliage.  During  the  dead  period  of  winter 
it  is  in  full  perfection ;  and  few  things  are  more  ornamental. 
Gj'clamens  are  best  propagated  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe, 
in  well.drained  pots  of  light  soil.  I  generally  cover  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  after  sowing,  with  a  little  Moss,  to  ensure  uniform  damii- 
uess,  and  place  them  in  a  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors.  As  soon  as 
the  i)Iants  begin  to  appear,  which  may  be  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
the  Moss  should  be  gradually  removed.  As  soon  as  the  first  leaf  is 
tolerably  developed,  they  should  be  transplanted,  about  an  inch 
apart,  in  seed  pans  of  rich  light  earth,  and  encouraged  to  grow  as 
long  as  possible,  being  sheltered  in  a  cold  frame,  with  abundance  of 
air  at  all  times.  When  the  leaves  have  perished  the  following 
summer,  the  tubers  may  be  planted  out  or  potted,  according  to  their 
strength. 

Rovmd-leaved  Cyclamen.  (C.  coum).  — Tuber  round,  de- 
lu'essed,  smooth,  fibres  issuing  from  one  point  ou  the  under  side  only. 
Leaves  of  a  plain  dark  green,  cordate,  slightly  indented  ;  these,  with 
the  flowers,  generally  spring  from  a  short  stem  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  tuber.  Corolla  short,  constricted  at  the  mouth  ; 
reddish  purple,  darker  at  the  mouth,  where  there  is  a  iihite  circle  ; 
inside  striped  red.  Flowers  from  December  to  March,  and  is  a  native 
of  the  Greek  Aix-hipelago.  This,  with  the  others  of  the  same  section, 
viz.,  vernum  of  Sweet  (coum  zonale),  ibericum,  Atkinsii,  and  the 
numerous  hybrids  from  it,  though  perfectly  hard}',  and  frequently  iu 
bloom  in  the  open  ground  before  the  Snowdrop,  yet,  to  preserve  the 
flowers  from  the  effects  of  unfavourable  weather,  will  be  the  better 
for  slight  protection,  or  a  pit  or  frame  devoted  to  them  in  which  to 
plant  them  out.  I  grow  many  in  this  way,  and  during  the  early 
spring,  from  January  to  the  middle  of  March,  they  are  one  sheet  of 
bloom.  When  so  cultivated,  it  is  best  to  take  out  the  soil,  say  li  foot 
to  2  feet  deep,  place  a  layer  of  rough  stones  U  to  12  inches  deep  at 
the  bottom,  covering  them  with  inverted  turf  to  keep  the  soil  from 
washing  down  aud  injui-ingthe  drainage  ;  then  fill  up  with  soil  com. 
posed  of  about  one-third  of  good  fi-ee  loam,  one. third  of  well-decaycd 
leaf.mould,  aud  one-third  of  thoroughly  decomposed  cow  manure. 
Plant  li  inch  to  2  inches  deep,  and  every  year,  soon  after  the  leaves- 
die  down,  take  off  the  surface-dressing  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  tubers, 
and  fresh  surface  them  with  the  same  compost,  or  in  alternate  years 
they  may  only  h.ave  a  dressing  on  the  surface  of  well-decayed  leaves 
or  cow  manure.  During  summer,  or,  indeed,  after  April,  the  glass  is  re- 
moved, aud  they  are  slightly  shaded  with  Larch-Fir  boughs  (cut  before 
the  leaves  expand)  laid  over  them,  to  shelter  from  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  sun.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear  in  the  autumn,  gradually 
take  these  off,  and  do  not  use  the  glass  until  severe  weather  sets  in — 
at  all  times,  both  day  and  night,  admitting  air  at  both  back  and 
front,  and  in  fine  weather  draw  the  lights  off,  remembering  that 
the  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  soon  injured  if  kept  too 
close.  They  do  not  like  frequent  removal.  C.  coum  album  is  a 
variety  raised  by  me,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1868.  It  has  the  dark,  plain  foliage  of 
coutn,  with  flowers  white,  aud  dark  mouth  ;  hardy  ;  same  treat- 
ment as  conm.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  interesting  variety,  well 
worthy  of  culture.  C.  Atkinsii,  a  hybrid  of  the  conm  section, 
also  raised  by  me,  has  larger  flowers,  white,  with  dark 
mouth,  and  nearly  round  or  ovoid  leaves,  variously  marked. 
C.  vernum  of  Sweet  is  considered  by  many  as  only  a  variety  of  couni, 
and  for  it  I  would  suggest  the  name  of  C.  coum  var.  zonale  (from  its 
marked  foliage).  I  was  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to  give  it  up  as  a 
distinct  species,  but  now  doubt  there  being  sufficient  permanent 
specific  distinction  to  warrant  its  being  retained  as  such,  especially 
after  seeing  the  mauj'  forms  and  hues  the  leaves  of  other  species  of 
this  genus  assume.  Though  this,  as  well  as  C.coum,  retains  its  pecu- 
liarities as  to  markings  very  cori'ectly  from  seed,  so  do  some  undoubted 
varieties  of  other  species  of  Cyclamen.  In  Loddiges'  '*Bot.  Cab."  t. 
108,  some  }-ear3  previous  to  .Sweet's  publication,  it  is  well  fignred  as 
C.  coum.  There  are  specimens  in  various  herbariums  of  this  form 
under  the  name  of  C.  vernum  (Sweet),  mostly  from  Iberia  and  Tiflis. 

Iberian  Cyclamen  (C.  ibericum). — This  also  belongs  to  the 
coum  section.  I  fear  the  original  type  of  the  species  as  first  imported 
into  this  country  is  lost  ;  the  greater  portion  now  sold  as  such  are 
hybrids  of  the  Atkinsii  group.  There  is  some  obscurity  respecting 
the  authority  for  this  species  and  its  native  country  ;  but  there  are 
specimens  of  it  in  the  Kew  and  Oxford  Herbariums  marked  "ex 
Iberia."  Leaves  very  various.  Flowers  in  spring:  corolla  rather 
longer  than  in  coum  ;  mouth  constricted,  not  toothed ;  colour  various, 
from  deep  red-purple  to  rose,  lilac,  and  white,  with  intensely  dark 
mouth  ;  produced  more  abundanl  ly  than  by  coum. 

European  Cyclamen  (C.  europseum).— Tuber  of  medium  size 
aud  very  irregular  form,  sometimes  ronndish  or  depressed  and  knotted, 
at  other  times  elongated.  The  rind  is  thin,  smooth,  yellowish,  some, 
times  "  scabby."  The  underground  stem  or  rhizome  is  often  of  con. 
siderable  length  and  size,  sometimes  even  more  than  a  foot  in  length. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  originate  from  stalks  or  branches,  which 
emerge  from  all  parts  of  the  tuber.  The  root  fibrils  spring  from  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tnber  as  freely  as  from  the  upper,  but  are  never 
so  numerous  as  in  C.  hedera3folium  ;  and  there  are  usually  two  or 
three  stems  springing  from  different  parts,  and  growing  in  different 
directions,  from  which  the  leaves  and  flowers  arise.  When  these 
stems  are  much  elongated  and  iixegular,  the  plant  becomes  the  C. 
radice-anemone,  or  C.  auemonoides  of  some  old  authors.  The  leaves 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  species,  vary  much  in  outline 
as  well  as  extent  of  the  markings  on  the  upper  surface  aud  colour 
beneath.  Those  from  the  more  northern  habitats  are  coarser  and 
more  decidedly  dentate  than  those  from  some  localities  south  of  the 
Alps,  where  they  assume  in  a  measure  the  liner  texture,  rounder 
form,  and  more  delicate  markings,  f-f  C.  persicum.  The  leaves  appear 
before  and  with  the  flowers,  and  remain  during  the  greater  part  of 
tlio  year.  Flowei's  from  June  to  November,  or,  with  slight  protec- 
tion, until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  petals  are  rather  short,  stiff,  aud 
of  a  reddish-purple  colour.  The  base  or  niouthof  the  corolla  pentagonal, 
not  dentate.  Some  of  the  southern  varieties,  by  attention  to  culti. 
ration  under  glass,  may  even  assume  a  perpetual  flowering  character. 
The  varieties  Clusii,  littorale,  and  Peakeanum  are  of  this  section.  In 
these  varieties  the  flowers  become  much  longer,  are  of  a  more  delicate 
colour,  often  approaching  peach  colour,  and  are  almost  the  size  of 
those  of  C.  pei'sicnm.  Pure  white  flowers  are  rare,  but  pale  ones  are 
not  nncommon.  They  arc  very  fragrant.  Thrives  freely  in  various  parts 
of  thecountry  in  light,  loamy,  well. drained  soil,  as  a  choice  border 
and  rockwork  plant.  Where  it  does  not  do  well  in  ordinary  soil,  it 
should  be  tried  in  a  deep  bed  of  light  loam,  mingled  with  pieces  of 
broken  stone.  In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  cover  the  ground  with  cocoa, 
fibre.  It  is  a  very  desirable  species,  on  account  of  its  delightful 
fragrance  and  long  succession  of  flowers.  I  have  often  seen  them 
luxuriate  in  the  dihris  of  old  walls,  and  on  the  mountain-side,  with  a 
very  sparing  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  to  grow  in. 

Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  (C.  hederaefolium).  —  A  native  of 
Switzerland,  South  Europe,  Ital}',  Greece  and  its  isles,  and  the  north 
coast  of  Africa.  Tnber  not  unfrequently  a  foot  in  diameter  when 
full-grown;  its  shape  is  somewhat  spheroidal,  depressed  on  the  upper 
enrfaee,  rounded  beneath.  It  is  covered  with  a  brownish  rough 
rind,  which  cracks  irregularly,  so  as  to  form  little  scales.  The  root 
fibres  emerge  from  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tuber,  but 
principally  from  the  rim  ;  few  or  none  issue  from  the  lower  surface. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  generally  spring  direct  from  the  tuber  without 
the  intervention  of  any  stem  (a  small  stem,  however,  is  sometimes 
produced,  especially  if  the  tuber  be  planted  deep)  ;  at  first  they 
spread  horizontally,  but  ultimately  become  erect.  The  leaves  are 
variously  marked,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  appear  after  the 
flowers,  continuing  in  great  beauty  the  whole  winter  and  early 
spring,  when  they  are  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  borders 
and  rockeries,  if  well  grown.     1  have  had  leaves  as  much  as  6  inches 


long,  5V  inches  in  diameter,  and  100  to  150  springing  from  one 
tuber.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  table  decoration  during 
winter.  The  flowers  begin  to  appear  at  the  end  of  August,  con- 
tinuing until  October.  Mouth  or  base  of  the  corolla  ten. toothed, 
pentagonal,  purplish  red,  frequently  with  a  stripe  of  lighter  colour, 
or  white,  down  each  segment  of  the  corolla.  There  is  it  pure  white 
variety,  and  also  a  white  one  with  pink  base  or  month  of  corolla, 
which  reproduce  themselves  tolerably  true  from  seeds.  Strong 
tubers  will  produce  from  200  to  300  flowers  each.  I  have  had  as 
many  as  150  from  one  plant  blooming  at  the  same  time.  The 
varieties  from  Corfu  and  other  Greek  isles  are  very  distinct  and 
valuable  additions  ;  there  do  not  appear  to  be  suSicient  permanent 
characters  for  specific  distinction.  They  generallj' flower  later,  and 
continue  longer  in  bloom.  Their  leaves  rise  with  or  before  the 
mnjority  of  the  flowers,  both  being  stronger  and  larger  than  in  the 
ordinary  type,  with  more  decided  difference  of  outline  and  markings 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  the  under  surface  being  frequently 
of  a  beautiful  purple.  Texture  thick,  shining,  and  wax-like.  Some 
of  them  are  delightfully  fragrant.  They  are  quite  hardy,  but  are 
worthy  of  a  little  protection,  to  preserve  the  late  blooms,  which  often 
continue  to  spring  up  till  the  end  of  the  year.  This  species  is  so 
perfectly  hardy  as  to  make  it  very  desirable,  not  only  for  rockwork, 
but  also  for  the  open  border.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and 
situation,  though  best  (aud  it  well  deserves  it)  in  a  well-drained 
rich  border  or  rockery.  It  does  not  like  frequent  removal.  It  has 
been  naturalised  successfully  on  the  mossy  floor  of  a  thin  wood,  in 
a  very  sandy,  poor  soil,  and  it  may  be  naturalised  with  perfect 
success  almost  evei'ywhere  in  these  islands.  It  would  be  peculiarly 
attractive  when  seen  in  a  semi-wild  state  in  pleasure-grounds  and 
by  wood  walks.  It  is  very  frequently  sent  out  by  English  nursery- 
men and  bulb  dealers  as  C.  europseum,  though  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  species.  It  is  well  figured  in  Baxter's  "  British  Flowering 
Plants,"  p.  505,  and  is  the  so-called  British  species;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  a  true  native  plant.  C.  grsecnm  is  a  very 
near  ally,  if  more  than  a  variety,  of  C.  hederaBfolium  ;  it  requires 
the  same  treatment.  The  foliage  is  more  after  the  C.  persicum,  or 
the  southern  var.  of  C.  europseum  type  than  most  of  the  hederse- 
folium  section;  the  shape  of  the  coiolla  and  the  toothing  of  the 
mouth  are  the  same.  C.  africanum  (algeriense  macrophyllum), 
much  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  C.  hedcrrefolium,  otherwise  very 
nearly  allied  ;  is  hardy  in  warm  sheltered  situations. 

Spring  Cyclamen  (C.  vernum). — Tuber  round,  depressed,  some- 
what rougher  russety  on  the  outer  surface  ;  fibres  issue  from  t)ne  point 
on  the  under  side  only  ;  under  cultivation  it  has  little  or  no  stem,  but 
leaves  and  flowers  proceed  direct  from  the  upper  centre  of  the  tuber, 
bending  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  horizoutally  before  rising  to  tho 
surface.  Corolla  long,  segments  somewhat  twisted,  mouth  round, 
not  toothed  ;  colour  from  a  delicate  peach  to  deep  red-purple,  very 
seldom  white  ;  deliciously  fragrant.  Flowers  from  April  to  the  end  of 
Ma\'.  Native  of  South  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Greek  isles, 
and  about  Capouladous,  near  Montpellier.  Leaves  rise  before  the 
flowers  in  spring  ;  .they  arc  generally  marked  more  or  less  with  white 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  often  of  a  purplish  cast  beneath;  fleshy; 
semi-transparent  whilst  young.  For  many  years  I  believed  this 
species  to  vary  in  the  outline  and  colouring  of  the  foliage  less  than 
any  other,  but  I  have  now  received  imported  tubers  from  Greece, 
with  much  variety  in  both  particulars,  some  of  the  leaves  quite  plain 
and  dark  green,  others  dashed  all  over  with  spots  of  white,  others 
with  an  irregular  circle  of  white  varying  much  in  outline.  Among 
these  every  intermediate  form  occurs,  up  to  that  figured  and  described 
by  Sibthorp  and  Sweet.  The  latter  variety  is  the  one  more  generally 
met  with,  and  is  reproduced  from  seed  very  true  and  unvarying. 
This,  though  one  of  the  most  interesting  species,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
is  seldom  met  with  cultivated  successfully  in  the  open  border  or 
rockery  ;  it  is  very  impatient  of  wet  standing  about  the  tubers,  and 
likes  a  light  soil,  in  a  nook  rather  shady  and  well  sheltered  from 
winds,  its  tender  fleshy  leaves  being  soon  injured.  The  tubers 
should  also  be  planted  deep,  say  not  less  than  two  inches  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  the  surface.  I  have  grown  them  for  many 
years  in  a  border  and  on  rocks  without  any  other  protection  than  a 
few  Larch-Fir  boughs  lightly  placed  over  them,  to  break  the  force  of 
the  wind  and  afford  a  slight  shelter  from  the  scorching  sun.  Some 
authorities  give  C.  repandum  as  a  distinct  species,  but  I  consider 
them  identical,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  shape  aud  markings 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  very  variable.  It  is  generally  cultivated  in 
England  under  the  name  of  C.  repandum,  but  most  of,  the  best  conti. 
nental  botamsts  adopt  the  name  of  vernum  for  it,  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  the  original  C.  vernum  of  L'Obel. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  appears  to  have  been  great 
difficulty  felt  by  our  best  botanists  in  clearly  defining  the  different 
species  of  Cyclamen,  from  the  great  variation  in  the  shape  and  colour- 
ing of   the   leaves  both  above  and  below.     Too  much  dependence 
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on  these  characters  Las  been  the  cause  of  much  confusion  and  an 
undue  multiplication  of  species.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  genus 
become  so  fixed,  and  reproduce  themselves  so  truly  from  seed,  as  to 
be  regarded  as  species  by  some  cultivators.  The  following  are  somo 
of  the  more  important  synouj'ms: — iBstivura  (enropajum) ;  auemonoides 
or  r,adice-anemone  (eni'opasum)  ;  autnmnale  (hedera;folium) ;  Clusii 
(europn^um)  ;  hyemale  (coum) ;  littorale  (europionm) ;  neapolitanum 
(hcderoefolium)  ;  odoratum  (europajum)  ;  Peakeanum  (europasum)  ; 
Poll  (bederajfolium)  ;  repandum  (vernum)  ;  vernum  of  Sweet  (coum, 
var.  zonale)  ;  zonale  (veruum  of  Sweet).  C.  aneuionoides,  Clusii,  and 
littorale,  are  southern  varieties  of  C.  europium,  quite  distinct  from 
the  northern  type. 


POLYANTHUSES  AT  BEDFONT. 
These  are  still  in  beautiful  condition,  several  largo  bods  being  full  of 
plants  that  are  producing  magniKoent  trusses  of  fine  flowei's.  Mr. 
Dean  grows  all  the  commoner  kinds  of  Polyanthus  from  seed  sown 
in  April  in  the  open  border,  the  plants  beiug  afterwards  pricked  out 
or  transplanted  permanently.  He,  however,  prefers  sowing  the  seed 
in  bo.\es  of  light  soil,  in  pits  or  frames,  in  the  same  month,  and  when 
they  have  made  a  pair  of  rough  leaves,  pricking  them  out  into  other 


as  those  that  were  left  undisturbed.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  after 
the  seedlings  are  once  finally  transplanted  they  should  not  be  moved 
unless  they  get  overgrown,  when  they  should  be  lifted,  divided,  and 
replanted,  unless  fresh  seedlings  have  been  raised  to  take  their  place. 
Border  Polyanthuses  are,  however,  not  the  only  ones  grown  in  the 
Bedfont  seed  grounds  ;  gold-laced  ones  may  also  be  found  here  in 
excellent  condition.  These  are  what  are  known  as  true  florists* 
flowers,  and,  therefore,  special  care  is  bestowed  on  them.  They  are, 
however,  sown  and  treated  precisely  as  the  border  varieties,  but  the 
finer  kinds  are  always  perpetuated  by  means  of  division  after  they 
have  done  flowering  and  have  yielded  seed.  Among  these  exists  every 
shade  of  colour,  from  velvety  black  to  light  red,  whilst  the  form 
of  the  flowers  and  lacings  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  latter 
beiug  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  centre,  the  eyes  beiug  all 
thrums.  Any  plants  deficient  in  these  qualities  are  marked,  and  no 
seeds  are  ever  saved  from  them.  The  trusses  of  these  choice  kinds  are 
large  and  handsome,  indeed  their  vigour  is  little  short  of  that  of  their 
more  commonplace  companions. 

Polyanthuses,  both  of  the  common  and  fine  kinds,  will  grow  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  but  a  good  loam,  enriched  with  leaf-mould,  and  a 
partially-shaded  situation,  suit  them  best.  At  Bedfont,  however, 
they  are  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  the  soil  there  beiug  the  tenacious 
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boxes,  or  most  commonly  into  open  bordei's,  water  being  given  until 
they  have  started  into  growth.  The  result  of  this  treatment  has  pro. 
duced  in  the  succeeding  spring  excellent  flowering  plants,  some  bearing 
a,  dozen  fine  trusses,  several  of  which  contain  from  three  to  five  dozen 
well  developed  blooms.  If  the  plants  are  left  undisturbed  for  another 
year  their  flowers  will  be  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  just 
named,  and  the  trusses  will  be  larger  and  finer,  a  fact  confirmed  by 
several  beds  of  two-year. old  plants,  arranged  alongside  of  those  con- 
taining one-year-old  plants.  Indeed,  some  of  the  plants  that  are 
flowering  a  second  season  have  over  two  dozen  trusses  of  bloom  on 
them,  and  some  of  these  trusses  consist  of  over  six  dozen  blooms;  on 
one  of  these  trusses,  indeed,  a  fastigiated  or  monstrous  one,  we  counted 
no  fewer  than  117  blooms.  Nor  is  the  size  or  quantity  of  flowers  their 
only  commendation  ;  their  strength  of  stalk  and  variety  of  colouring 
are  also  remarkable.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  almost  black,  others 
brown,  red,  pink,  lilac,  white,  and  yellow.  Some  are  what  are  termed 
hose  in  hose,  but  these  as  a  rule  have  weaker  stems  and  more 
drooping  flowers  thau  the  ordinary  ones.  One  peculiar  characteristic 
observable  in  these  seedling  beds  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the 
plants  to  produce  what  are  called  thrum  eyes.  Another  is  that  last 
season's  one-year-old  plants  that  were  transplanted  after  they  had  done 
blooming  are  neither  so   strong  nor  so  well  furnished  with  flowers 


London  clay.     Thus  circumstanced,  they,  however,  sometimes  suffer 
from  drought  and  sharp  winds. 


FEITILLARIA  MELEAGRIS. 
In  The  Garden,  a  week  or  two  ago,  appeared  a  short  notice  of  that 
rare  wilding,  the  Pasque  Flower,  or  purple  Anemone.  That  there 
are  many  field  flowers  suitable  for  cultivation  in  our  gardens,  few 
will,  I  think,  deny  ;  and,  as  the  spring  season  is  the  time  when  our 
gardens  lack  beauty,  or  rather  a  variety  of  beauty,  and  the  meadows 
and  hedgerows  are  ablaze  with  it,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  two 
very  handsome  subjects  which  would  make  a  marked  addition  to  our 
spring  flower  garden.  The  first  is  the  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  or  com. 
mon  Fritillary,  called  by  the  country  people  "  wild  Tulip."  This 
plant,  which  I  found  in  abundance  a  week  ago  in  a  meadow  about 
two  miles  from  Beading,  is  comparatively  rare,  and,  suitably  disposed 
in  our  gardens,  would  form  a  graceful  accession  to  their  limited 
number  of  spring-flowering  plants.  Even  in  the  wild  state  there  are 
many  varieties — the  handsomest,  perhaps,  being  the  chequered  white 
and  reddish  purple  ;  there  is  also  a  white,  or  rather  greenish  white, 
variety,  which  is  very  pretty.  The  form  of  the  flowers  of  all  the  varie- 
ties is  very  much  that  of  a  Chinese  lantern.     The  foliage  being  scanty 
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and  Grass-like,  the  bulbs,  to  produce  an  effect,  should  be  massed  in  close 
proximity  to  handsome  foliaged  plants.  The  second  wild  flower  to 
which  I  would  call  attention  is  that  of  the  Caltha,  or  Marsh  Marigold. 
The  meadows  near  the  river  have  been  golden  with  the  yellow  blooms 
of  this  plant  for  the  past  three  weeks.  Either  in  masses  or  isolated, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  showy  flower,  and  has  no  real  defect  to  prevent 
its  being  an  eligible  occupant  of  the  spring  flower  border.  Its  dark 
green  glossy  leaves  are  very  handsome,  and  the  plant  grows  compact 
and  well  furnished  with  blossom  in  the  full  sun.  Indeed,  so  splendid 
was  its  appearance  in  the  meadows,  that  I  should  only  have  been  too 
pleased  to  have  been  able  to  transfer,  there  and  then,  some  of  its 
gorgeous  beauty  to  my  flower  garden ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  bo 
satisfied  with  a  handful  of  blooms,  which  I  gathered,  together  with 
some  Fritillarias  from  a  neighbouring  field,  the  two  forming,  on  my 
arrival  home,  a  vase  bouquet  sufliciently  handsome  for  the  boudoir  of 


an  empress. 


T.  S.  Jeukold. 


Arundo  Donax. — The  answer  to  "  East  Anglian's"  question 
(see  p.  316)  is  that  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste  whether  the 
Arundo  Donax  is  more  handsome  grown  as  he  proposes  or  cut  down 
each  year.  But  it  may  interest  him  to  know  that  he  can  only  get 
it  to  flower  by  not  cutting  it  down.  I  never  saw  the  flower,  though 
I  have  often  left  the  stems  for  two  years;  but  the  following  note 
from  the  "  Hortus  Collinsonianus  "  shows  that  it  will  flower  in 
England  : — "  Arundo  Donax  in  flower  September  15th,  1762 ;  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  it,  but  this  very  long  hot  dry  summer  has  made 
many  exotics  flower.  Mr.  Miller  is  greatly  mistaken  to  say  that  it 
dies  down  every  year ;  in  my  garden  the  stalks  have  continued 
Bome  years  to  make  annually  young  green  shoots  from  every  joint. 
It  bears  a  handsome  tassel  of  flowers. — P.  CoUinson." — H.  N. 
Ell.icombe. 

Allow  me  to  inform  "  East  Angliaa"   (see  p.  316)  that  it  is 

of  no  use  to  allow  the  old  stems  of  his  Arundo  Donax  to  remain ; 
the  laterals  will  come  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  ornament,  and  the 
old  stems  will  greatly  impair  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  new  ones. 
As  to  layering  them  ho  can  do  so,  and  the  side  shoots  will  in  some 
instances  root ;  but  he  can  as  easily  take  them  off  and  strike  them 
in  a  frame  or  under  a  bell-glass  out-of-doors.  This  Arundo,  how. 
ever,  grows  so  rapidly  and  throws  out  so  many  stems  from  the  old 
roots,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  use  any  other  method  of 
propagation  than  that  of  di-^ision.  I  have  several  times  tried  to 
throw  this  magnificent  Grass  into  flower  by  tying  up  the  stems  in 
straw  during  the  winter,  anticipating  that  they  would  flower  the 
second  year,  but  with  no  effect.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  flowering 
in  this  country.  la  Madeira,  I  am  told  it  is  magnificent.  It  should 
have  a  barrowfnl  of  sifted  ashes  put  over  its  roots  in  winter,  as  it 
is  sometimes  killed  by  severe  frosts.  Your  correspondent  should 
get  the  variegated  sort;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  outdoor  ornamental 
foliaged  plants. — J.  Scott,  Merriott  Nurseries,  CrewTierne. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Solanum  capsicastruin.— This  popular  jilant  forms  a  showy  bush  in  a 
sheltered  nook  in  front  of  a  rango  of  glass  at  Preston  Hall,  the  berries  being 
quite  showy.    In  severe  seasons,  however,  it  gets  killed  down. — M. 

Veronica  Devoniensis.  —  This  haudsomc  Veronica  deserves  to  be  much 
better  known;  it  is  so  neat  in  foliage  and  so  flossy  in  hue  as  to  be  quite 
pleasing  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  while  it  flowers  abundantly  on 
favourable  soils,  as  at  Wimbledon.— I*. 

Yucca  Stems  as  Supports.— Among  the  best  stakes  we  have  ever  seen  are 
the  dead  flower-stems  of  Yuccas,  nicely  branched,  and  of  a  convenient  height. 
They  are  the  handiest  things  one  can  use  for  climbing  annuals  and  dwarf  or 
delicate  climbers  of  any  kiiid.    Mr.  Kllacombc  finds  that  they  last  three  years. 

Gentiana  acaulis.— Looking  at  some  old  beds  of  this  at  Preston  Hall  the 
other  tlay,  lovely  with  glorious  blue,  we  could  not  help  wondering  how  it  is  that 
such  a  precious  plant  is  so  seldom  seen,  and  where  seen  so  often  allowed  to 
struggle  half-shaded  or  half-killed  by  shrubs  and  coarser  plants.  At  Preston 
Hall  the  small  beds  of  it  are  fully  exposed,  and  have  not  been  disturbed  for 
years,  the  result  being  perfect  health  and  abundant  flowers.  Plenty  of  water 
is  given  in  summer. — R. 

Iris  pumila,  var.  lutea.— This  was  formerly  in  cultivation,  and  has  been 
figured  in  the  B  >f.  Magazine,  vol.  30,  plate  1,209.  A  few  days  ago  I  found  it  in 
ainindance  on  the  south  side  of  the  Paris  and  Marseilles  Railway,  thi-ee  miles  west 
of  Entressent  station,  near  Marseilles,  where  it  varies  in  colour  from  rich  orange 
to  delicate  citron,  and  is  associated  with  the  ordinary  blue  and  other  coloured 
varieties.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  large  tufts,  covered  with 
canary-coloured  flowers. — G.  Maw,  Benthall  llaJl. 

Spring  Flowers  for  Next  Year.— When  should  seeds  for  next  year's  spring 
fiowers  be  sown?  And  will  you  give  a  listof  a  dozen  of  the  best?  Theywould 
be  sown  in  good  ground  and  transplanted  in  September.— S.  W.  [All  the 
perennial  spring  flowers,  such  as  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Arabis,  Aubrietia, 
Alyssum,  Iberis,  Viola,  &c.,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  should 
prefer  sowing  them  in  beds  in  the  open  air.  The  biennial  kinds  of  spring 
flowers,  such  as  Silene  pendula,  Mynsotis  sylvatica,  Centaurea  Cyanus,  &c., 
should  133  sown  about  the  end  of  July.  The  quicker  growing  annuals,  such  as 
Virginian  Stock,  the  Nemophilas,  &c.,  maybe  sown  in  September.  We  shall 
publish  lists  of  the  best  spring  flowers  next  week.] 


ASPAEAGUS. 
{Continued  from  p.  312.) 

CUTTING. 

AsPAHAGUs  should  not  bo  cut  till  the  soconcl  year  after 
planting,  and  then  only  .sparingly.  B}-  allowing  the  plants  to 
got  well  and  firmly  established  Ijeforo  making  a  very  free  use  of 
the  knife,  and  with  judicious  aftcr-troatmeut,  they  will  produce 
excellent  crops  for  many  years ;  and  at  no  time  cut  too  severely, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  the  more  copious  and  healthy  the  foliage 
during  the  summer,  the  stronger  will  be  the  produce  next 
spring.  As  the  strength  of  the  roots  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  foliage,  there  must  be  shoots  enough  left  to  sustain  thorn 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  to  replace  and  store  up  for  the 
following  season  sufficient  matter  for  the  healthy  action  of  tlio 
plants.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  cut  away  the  strong 
shoots  and  leave  the  smaller  ones  ;  quite  the  reverse.  Allow 
some  of  the  finest  shoots  to  grow  after  the  first  fortnight  or 
three  weeks'  cutting  is  over,  removing  any  small  spray  that  may 
appear;  for  a  few  strong  shoots  to  each  plane,  properly  exposed 
to  light  and  air,  will  be  more  beneficial  than  any  quantity  of 
small  ones.  In  cutting,  a  little  of  the  soil  is  removed  from  the 
necks  of  the  shoots  with  the  Asparagus  knife,  which  is  then 
pushed  down,  carefully  avoiding  injuring  the  crown  or  other 
shoots  that  may  be  pushing  up.  When  the  knife  is  at  the  base 
of  the  shoot,  give  it  a  slight  twist  towards,  at  the  same  time  press- 
ing it  close  to,  the  shoot ;  then  draw  it  gently  upwards,  by  which 
process  the  shoot  is  separated  from  the  plant.  The  knife  generally 
used  in  this  operation  has  a  rough  or  saw-like  edge,  set  to  cut 
only  one  way,  and  that  by  pushing  down.  It  should  alwaj'S  be 
kept  sharp  at  the  three  or  tour  first  teeth  from  the  point.  For 
those  that  are  fond  of  natural  unbleached  "  grass,"  any  kind  of 
knife  will  do,  and  in  kindly  growing  weather  the  heads  may 
even  be  broken  off  without  a  knife.  Aspai'agus  for  market  is 
generally  blanched  by  the  earthiug-iip  sj-stem,  which  is  done 
by  covering  the  crowns  with  a  few  inches  of  light  soil,  gener- 
ally taken  from  the  space  between  the  rows,  by  which  pi'ocess 
we  obtain  the  white  bleached  or  blanched  shoots  daily  seen 
during  the  season  in  the  London  market.  When  this  method 
is  adopted,  the  shoots  must  be  cut  below  the  surface  just  as  it 
appears  above  ground.  This  mode,  however,  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, the  right  way  being,  not  to  practise  the  earthing-up 
system,  but  to  wait  till  the  shoots  are  6  inches  above  ground, 
when  they  may  be  cut  over  almost  level  with  the  surface.  By 
so  doing  we  obtain  the  Asparagus  in  its  green  and  natural 
condition  and  of  exquisite  flavour,  to  which  the  blanched  can 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison.  The  cutting  season  should  cease 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  continued 
after  the  end  of  that  month.  When  green  Peas  can  be  had, 
Asparagus  is  less  required ;  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  discon- 
tinue cutting  after  the  10th  or  lOth  of  June. 

"  The  waste  of  good  food  sacrificed  at  the  fashionable  shrine 
of  blanched,  stumpy  crowned  Asparagvis  is  fearful  to  think  of. 
Here  is  all  the  strength  of  the  root  run  up  into  a  whtte, 
leathery  skin,  with  a  sweet  crown  at  the  end  thereof,  while  we 
might  have  6  or  8  inches  of  sweeter,  better-flavoured  eatable 
"  grass  "  to  nibble  at  and  eat  quite  up.  Custom  not  only  makes 
.slaves  of  us  all  in  various  ways,  bi^t  in  the  matter  of  Asparagus 
it  robs  us  of  more  than  four-sixths  of  the  choicest  food.  And  yet 
year  after  year  we  go  on  tasting  crowns,  while  we  might  feed  on 
good-sized  stalks.  And  the  latter  are  positively  the  best  in 
quality.  As  long  as  an  Asparagus  stem  will  break  off  sharp, 
without  leaving  tough  skin  or  fibry  thi-cadlets  behind,  it  is 
excellent  and  sweet  for  food.  Indeed,  for  soups  it  is 
generally  used  in  a  green  state.  The  flavour  is  superb,  an(J  it 
leaves  no  leathery  wreck  behind.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  soup 
the  white  underground  stem  would  make  ?  or  how  many  crowns 
it  would  take  to  make  good  soup  ?  The  whole  system  of 
gathering  Asparagus  is  wrong.  First  of  all,  by  grubbing  under- 
ground after  the  incipient  stems,  we  often  cut  or  wound  more 
than  we  gather.  Even  the  fleshy  roots  frequently  suffer 
severe  laceration,  and  then  the  base  that  we  are  so  anxious  to 
get  is  of  no  use.  Connoisseurs,  indeed,  will  tell  us  that  the 
bottom  serves  the  purpose  of  a  handle.  A  handle  !  ah,  yes  ; 
we  hold  on  by  the  bottom  while  we  nibble  off  the  sweet  crown. 
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Why  not  also  have  a  handle  to  your  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli? 
A  tough  Kale  stalk  would  afford  a  good  hold  while  the  crown 
was  divided  and  discussed  with  white  sauce.  But,  seriously, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  cut  and  serve  only  edible  Asparagus  ? 
Nothing  can  bo  easier.  Simply  let  it  grow  1  inches  or  (3  inches 
high. and  then  cut  it  off  close  to  the  ground;  every  morsel  oE  it 
would  then  be  tender  and  sweet.  Of  late  years  1  have  been 
gradually  getting  quietly  into  this  system  of  culture,  sliding 
into  it,  as  it  were,  a  half  an  inch  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  alarm 
the  kitchen  authorities,  who  are  the  most  inveterate  sticklers 
under  heaven  for  the  rights,  real  or  imaginary,  of  those  two  great 
obstacles  to  improvement — "use  and  wont."  Once  safely 
through  the  kitchen,  the  green  Asparagus  is  safe  ;  it  is  so  much 
appreciated  in  the  higher  regions  that  little  of  it  returns,  and 
one  hears  cheering  reports  of  its  full-bodied  flavour  and  unusual 
sweetness  and  orispness  along  its  entire  length." 

To  the  above  remarks,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fish, 
it  may  bo  well  to  add  that  those  who  eat  and  know  most  about 
Asparagus  greatly  prefer  it  in  the  partially  blanched  condition. 

FORCING   ASPARAGUS. 

There  are  sevei'al  waj's  of  forcing  Asparagus,  all  depending 
on  the  same  principles,  yet  each  adapted  to  a  different  kind  of 
garden.  Some  are  expensive,  others  not  at  all  so,  where 
stable  manure  is  plentiful  and  garden  labour  not  a  scarce 
commodit}'.  In  my  days  in  the  London  market  gardens  a 
large  forcing  grower  would  purchase  an  acre  or  more  from  the 
grower,  and  send  for  it  as  his  beds  were  made.  I  have 
frerpiently  sent  several  waggon-loads  of  roots  away  in  one  day 
to  forcing  gardens  on  the  opposite  side  of  London,  where  they 
used  to  supply  it  in  good  condition  from  Lord  Mayor's-day 
till  it  came  up  naturally  in  the  open  garden  the  following 
spring.  At  that  time  heating  hothouses  or  pits  of  any  kind 
by  means  of  hot  water  was  of  course  unknown.  They  employed 
a  great  number  of  common  garden  frames.  A  trench  a  foot 
or  so  wider  than  the  frame  and  lb  inches  deep  was  then  cast 
out,  and  in  this  was  placed  about  2  feet  of  London  stable 
manure,  and  on  this  again  a  few  inches  of  the  rich  friable 
earth  of  the  old  market  garden  which  had  been  cast  out  of  the 
trench,  to  secure  the  heat  from  evaporating.  Then  soon  after 
the  frames  were  placed  in  a  straight  line  on  the  hotbed,  the 
plants  were  very  carefully  placed  on  the  soil  in  the  frame, 
covering  them  immediately  with  3  or  4  inches  more  soil,  or 
more  if  the  Asparagus  was  required  Ijlanched  throughout. 
If  wanted  quite  blanched,  of  course  air  and  light  were  not 
admitted.  Every  twenty-four  days  or  so  a  fresh  set  of  beds 
was  made  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

Forcing  may  be  commenced  in  November  and  continued  till 
Asparagus  is  fit  to  gather  in  the  open  air.  One  of  the  best  ways 
is  to  make  a  slight  hotbed  with  stable  manure,  leaves,  tan,  &c. 
(these  last  materials,  if  easily  obtained,  will  do  well  to  mix  with 
the  manure),  in  a  Melon  pit,  or  under  a  common  Cucumber 
frame.  Two  and  a  half  feet  high  will  be  quite  suflicient,  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  placed  a  few  inches  of  light 
soil,  leaf-mould,  or  sifted  potting  refuse,  on  which  to  place  the 
lilants,  because  such  material  does  not  act  so  decisively  in 
repressing  the  heat  as  ordinary  garden  soil ;  and  when  the 
roots  are  taken  up  as  completely  and  carefully  as  possible  and 
placed  thickly  on  this,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  few  more 
inches  of  the  same  material.  If  the  Asparagus  be  required  of 
its  natural  colour — and  that  is  unquestionably  the  best  way  to 
enjoy  it — give  the  frame  full  light  and  air  when  tine.  Water  occa 
sionally  with  tepid  water.  After  one  good  watering  in  the  early 
stage,  little  will  afterwards  sufRce  for  the  winter  crops,  at  all 
events,  as  the  slow  evaporation  of  the  period  and  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  bed  will  preserve  the  soil  in  a  nice  moist  state. 
The  heat  of  the  bed  must  be  preserved  when  it  gets  low  by  a 
lining,  in  the  usual  old-fashioned  way,  by  covering  closely  with 
mats  or  litter  at  night  in  cold  weather — that  is,  if  it  be  a 
common  frame,  but  if  in  a  brick  pit  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  chief  point  is  to  be  patient  at  first,  to  let  it  get  a  slow  start, 
and  not  be  over  excited  at  any  time,  or  it  will  start  away  and 
)n-oduce  nothing  but  very  weakly,  spindling  shoots  ;  whereas, 
by  bringing  it  on  gradually  and  regularly,  a  really  respectable 
cutting  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  also  frequently  forced  by  being  placed  on  the  floor,  or 
on  a  bench  or  pit  of  some  kind,  in  an  early  vinery  or  other 
forcing  bouse ;  and,  whenever  there  is  space  to  spare,  and  the 


heat  brisk  and  genial  enough,  this  is  a  good  plan.  Another  very 
important  way  is  by  bringing  the  heat  to  the  roots,  and  cer- 
tainly by  this  plan  a  more  permanent  and  stable  kind  of 
"grass"  is  obtained,  because  planter  root  is  not  in  the  least 
disturbed.  But  it  is  an  expensive  way,  though  simple.  The 
beds  are  iu  the  first  place  very  well  made  of  rich  soil,  deep, 
too,  and  the  alleys  of  these  beds  are  dug  out  to  a  depth  of 
3  feet  or  so,  and  then  bricked  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Aspa- 
ragus beds  are  made  between  low  brick  walls,  perforated  with 
"  pigeon  holes,"  to  admit  of  the  heat  entering  freely  ;  and 
whenever  forcing  commences,  the  bricked  trench  on  each  side 
of  a  bed  is  filled  with  fermenting  manni'e,  covered  over  by  a 
rough  shutter,  and  the  beds  themselves  with  small  wooden 
frames  made  to  fit  ;  these  are,  of  course,  only  placed  on  during 
forcing,  the  beds  Ijcing  exposed  in  the  summer  season.  The 
beds  should  not  be  more  than  4  or  5  feet  wide,  to  admit  of 
the  ready  percolation  of  heat.  This  method  is,  however,  only 
suited  for  places  where  a  good  deal  of  expense  is  devoted  to 
the  garden  ;  and  the  modification  or  improvement  of  it,  which 
consists  in  having  hot-water  pipes  pass  between  each  bed  and 
the  chamber  covered  with  a  slab  of  stone,  is  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive one.  No  matter  what  system  be  employed,  a  steady 
heat  of  from  60^  to  6-j^  will  be  found  most  suitable. 

Another  way  of  heating  the  beds  is  by  means  of  hot-water 
pipes.  This  is  a  modification  or  improvement  of  the  last,  and 
is  the  same  as  is  practised  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Frog- 
more.  This  is  certainly  a  very  expensive  method  ;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  end.  At 
Frogmore  the  beds  are  75  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide,  their 
sides  being  built  with  brick,  "  pigeon-hole"  style.  The  spaces 
between  the  beds  are  i  feet  deep,  the  lower  2  feet  being  filled 
with  rich  soil  ;  and  in  the  upper  2  feet  are  a  flow  and  return 
hot-water  pipe  connected  with  a  boiler  that  heats  six  such 
ranges.  On  the  top  of  the  beds  are  special  frames.  In  severe 
weather,  the  sashes  must  be  covered  with  mats  or  litter. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  mode  of  forcing  As])aragus  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  annexed  diagram,  and  it  is  that  adopted  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  market  gardens.  The  beds  are  .5  feet  wide, 
with  3-feot  alleys  between  them.     Ihe  alleys  are  dug  out  to 
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the  depth  of  2  feet,  the  soil  being  sjjread  over  the  surface  of 
the  beds,  on  which  frames,  covered  with  sashes,  boards,  or 
shutters,  are  placed.  The  space  between  the  beds,  being  4|- 
feet  deep  aud  3  feet  wide,  is  filled  with  fermenting  material, 
such  as  stable  dung  and  leaves,  as  are  also  the  outside  half 
alleys.  Before  filling  these  spaces  with  litter,  we  make  holes 
into  the  sides  of  the  beds  largo  enough  to  admit  a  one-inch 
bore  drain-pipe.  These  holes  we  find  beneficial  in  admitting 
heat  to  the  interior  of  the  bed.  The  side  trenches  are  filled 
with  hot  dung  to  the  height  of  the  frames,  the  beds  in  which, 
marked  a  a,  are  also  covered  with  the  same  materials  until  the 
heads  make  their  appearance,  when  it  is  removed.  If  white 
Asparagus  is  wanted,  the  frames  are  kept  dark  by  beino' 
covered  with  shutters  ;  but,  if  green  is  preferred,  glazed  lio-hts 
should  be  put  on.  After  the  fermenting  material  is  removed 
from  the  Ijeds,  the  frames  are  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  a  little  ah'  is  given  on  favourable  occasions,  a  practice 
which  increases  both  flavour  and  quality.  It  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  temperature  of  60°  or  6.5°,  but  at  no  time  should 
it  exceed  70°.  When  this  heat  cannot  be  kept  up,  fresh  linings 
must  be  added.  Jas.  Barnes. 

(To  le  continued.) 


Tlie  Canada  Victor  Tomato.— Mr.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Murblehead,  Mass.,  a. 
trustworthy  observer  and  largo  grower  of  Tomatoes,  reports  that  this  is  the 
earUest  Tomato  he  has  ever  tried  by  from  six  to  eight  days.  Its  other  qualities 
are  also  of  a  high  order.    We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  yot'to  be  had  in  England. 
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GARDEN    STRUCTURES. 


EAIDISSEUES  SUPERSEDED. 
A  GREAT  many  contrivances  for  tightening  wires  have  been 
offered  to  the  horticultnral  public.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
ingenious,  and  answer  the  purpose  required ;  but  they  are  all 
more  or  less  expensive,  and  economy  of  time  and  money  is 
the  great  desideratum  in  horticulture  more  than  in  any  other 
pursuit.  M.  Jean  Sislcy,  of  Lyons,  sends  us  the  following  : 
"  A  gardener  of  our  city — M.  Ravet — has  invented  the 
following  most  simple,  most  economical,  and  most  effective 
mode  of  tightening  wires.  On  the  wire  to  be  tightened  he 
makes  a  loop  A  (as  in  the  figure),  through  which  he  passes  a 
piece  of  wire  (B),  which  he  turns  round  the  pole  C,  to  which 
the  wire  is  to  be  fixed,  and  with  a  pincers  ho  twists  the  two 


ends  (D)  till  the  wire  is  tightened.  This  invention  supersedes 
all  the  much  extolled  contrivances  called  French  raidisseurs, 
&o." 


LIME   KILN  HEATING. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Cowan's  plan  of  heating  by  me.ans  of  lime 
burning,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration  and  description  last 
week  (see  p.  3-17)  from  notes  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Noel 
Humjihreys,  we  gladly  republish  from  the  Ganlemrs'  Kcrorcl 
the  following  confirmatory  testimony  as  to  its  merits  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Charleville,  who  is  one  of  our  very  best  Grape 
growers,  and  altogether  a  skilful  gardener  and  painstaking 
observer : — 

I  have  harl  (he  says)  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  this  system.  The 
first  object  of  attention  was  a  lime  kiln,  I  will  say  No.  1,  with  boiler 
attached.  This  is  the  first  one  which  Mr.  Cowan  erected.  It  heats 
several  detached  houses,  with  both  bottom  and  top  heat,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doabt  about  its  efficiency.  The  pipes  weie  regularly 
heated,  and  hot  all  through,  and  this  for  twenty-four  hours,  without 
any  attention  to  the  Vilii.  The  next  kiln  which  I  examined  I  will 
call  No.  2.  It  is  larger  than  No.  I,  and,  with  its  boiler,  heats  a  grand 
range  of  houses  200  feet  long  in  several  divisions,  in  wliich  over  1,000 
feet  of  piping  are  in  constant  use.  I  saw  the  work  of  drawing  tho 
lime  burned  in  the  twenty. four  hours,  the  quantity  taken  out,  and  tho 
quantity  of  small  coal  or  slack,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  broken 
limestone  used  to  complete  the  charge  for  another  twenty-four  hours. 
This  "  charge,"  shall  I  call  it  such  ?  was  made  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  at  six  p.m.  I  examined  it,  and  found  on  opening  tho 
furnace  door  a  grand  heat,  which  very  much  put  me  in  mind  of  tho 
glow  of  fire  one  sees  in  a  railway  locomotive  engine  when  the  doors 
are  first  opened.  All  the  pipes  were  regularly  heated,  and  as  liot  as 
scarcely  to  be  bearable  to  the  hand.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  day  of  charging  I  again  examined  the  kiln,  and  all  was  burning 
up  to  the  desired  height  in  the  kiln,  and  that,  be  it  remembered,  since 
eleven  o'clock  a.m.  I  then  proceeded  to  try  the  piping,  and  found 
all  satisfactory — the  houses  being  heated  up  to  just  27^above  the  out. 
side  temperature.  This  was  veiy  satisfactory,  and  I  retired  to  rest. 
Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  again  made  another  inspection,  this 
being  the  fourth  since  (I  was  going  to  say)  "  making  up  time  " — 
charging  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  the  previous  day.  The  glow  in  tho 
kilns  was  just  as  bright  as  it  was  over.night,  and  the  heat  just  as 
steady  in  the  houses.  I  left  Mr.  Cowan  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
new  system,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  happy  hit,  wondering  much 
how  stupid  I  was  that  I  could  not  have  invented  such  a  simple 
contrivance  myself. 

Some,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  say,  "  What  .about  the  cost  of  tho 
apparatus,  &c.?"  Well,  to  be  candid,  I  did  not  go  into  those 
matters  with  Mr.  Cowan  ;  though  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  wished,  he  would 
have  given  me  every  particular  in  that  respect. 

I  saw  the  lime  taken  out  (this  is  done  every  twenty-four  hours — 
bear  this  fact  in  mind ;  your  stoking  can  be  done  during  the  day ; 
and,  once  charged,  it  is  continued  by  renewing  every  twenty. tour 
hours),  and  it  was  of  the  best  description — good,  nice-sized  lamps. 


I  saw  the  slack  or  small  coals  used,  and  I  was  assured  and  convinced 
by  Mr.  Cowan  that  the  value  of  the  lime  made  more  than  compensated 
tor  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labour  in  procuring  stones,  breaking,  &c. 
Where  limestone  exists  in  abundance,  as  it  does  here,  the  heating  of 
hothouses  will  be  a  paying  instead  of  a  losing  game  to  tho  owners. 
I,  for  one,  have  to  thank  Mr.  Cowan  for  his  inventive  powers.  His 
system  will,  I  am  sure,  answer  admirably  at  Charleville,  for  here  we 
have  plenty  of  limestone,  and  we  certainly  are  always  wanting  lime. 
I  shall  strongly  recommend  the  principle  to  my  noble  employer,  and 
I  expect  in  a  year  or  two  hence  I  shall  be  told  to  **  fire  away,  wo 
want  more  lime."  Won't  that  be  a  much  more  pleasant  sound  than 
"  reduce  your  forcing  ;  the  cost  of  coals  is  something  enormous  ?  " 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
PRIVATE   GAEDENS. 

Flower  Garden. — Spring  flowers,  such  as  Pansies,  bedding 
Violas,  Daisies,  Aubrietias,  Forget. me-Nots,  Alyssums,  single  and 
double  yellow  and  crimson  Wallflowers,  Trillium  grandiflornm,  Trol- 
liuses,  Saxifrages,  Tulips,  &o.,  are  now  in  perfection,  whilst  fine, 
foliaged  plants  are  beginning  to  be  extremely  pretty.  Preparation 
must  now  be  made  for  summer  bedding  plants  ;  all  bods,  therefore, 
not  occupied  by  spring-flowering  plants  should  be  lightly  dug, 
levelled,  and  otherwise  made  ready  for  planting  ;  a  dressing  of  leaf, 
mould  is  sometimes  of  much  service,  especially  for  Pelargoniums, 
and  in  the  case  of  Alternantheras  and  other  plants  with  highly, 
coloured  leaves,  peat  has  been  found  efiicaoions  in  bringing  out  the 
variegation.  Edgings  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  and  others,  toge- 
ther with  Sempervivums  of  various  sorts,  should  be  made  at  once, 
for,  if  properly  hardened  off  previously,  they  will  stand  a  slight 
frost  with  little  harm.  Funkias  have  now  begun  to  grow,  and,  if 
necessary,  may  be  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted.  Remove  from  beds 
of  Cannas,  in  which  the  roots  were  wintered  in  the  open  ground,  the 
mulching  of  leaves,  litter,  or  Grass  with  which  they  were  covered,  as 
the  plants  have  begun  to  grow,  and  the  beds  should  be  top-dressed 
with  some  well-decayed  manure  and  loam.  Spirasa  filipendula  makes 
a  fine  summer  edging  for  beds,  and  it  may  now  be  transplanted,  as 
may  also  variegated  Grasses,  for  the  same  purpose.  Polemonium 
cajruleum  variegatum,  variegated  Arabis  of  different  sorts,  autumn- 
sown  plants  of  the  golden-leaved  Feverfew,  Japanese  Honej^suckle, 
and  bedding  P.ansies  and  Violas.  Carnations  wintered  in  pots  should 
now  be  planted  out  and  staked  ;  also  Hollyhocks  propagated  this 
spring.  The  commoner  Yuccas  wintered  in  frames  may  now 
be  consigned  to  the  open  borders,  as  may  also  Pentstemons, 
Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  and  Irises.  From  the  base  of  clumps 
of  Pampas  Gr.ass  cut  away  the  most  decayed  leaves,  and  administer 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water  to  the  roots.  Campanula  carpatiea  may 
be  divided  and  repl.anted  ;  this  makes  a  grand  edging  for  a  shrubbery 
border,  as  does  also  tho  Nepeta  violacea,  the  herbaceous  stalks  of 
which  should  be  removed  so  as  to  give  freedom  to  the  yonng  growth. 
Lift,  divide,  and  transplant  Neapolitan  and  other  early  blooming 
Violets  in  a  somewhat  shady  border  ;  place  some  sandy  soil  around 
the  roots  of  each  plant,  and  water  them  freely  when  necessary ; 
good  year-old  plants  always  make  the  best  flowering  ones.  Sow 
Polyanthuses  and  Alpine  Auriculas  at  once  on  a  warm  border,  and 
divide  and  transplant  the  old  ones  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering  in  a  somewhat  shaded  border ;  they  thrive  well  in  a  good 
loamy  soil  mixed  with  leaf-mould  ;  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  disturb 
the  old  stools  unless  they  have  become  overgrown.  Wallflowers 
may  still  be  sown,  but  the  earlier  now  the  better.  Pansy  seed  may 
also  be  sown,  cuttings  propagated,  established  plants  transplanted, 
and  the  seedlings  from  sowings  made  early  in  April  in  boxes  or 
frames  pricked  out  or  planted  permanently.  Suckers  should  be 
removed  from  Roses,  and  any  buds  that  appear  on  the  stems  of 
standards  should  be  rubbed  off  from  last  year's  budded  Roses  too ; 
remove  all  shoots  and  eyes  except  one  beyond  the  bud,  which  should 
bo  left  to  draw  up  the  sap  until  the  inserted  bud  has  strength  enough 
to  perform  that  oflice  for  itself,  when  the  other  shoot  should  be 
gradually  reduced  and  eventually  removed.  Look  after  Rose  gruba 
and  other  pests,  to  which  the  Queen  of  flowers  is  liable. 

Slirubberies. — Young  bright-green  leaves  and  opening  blossoms 
render  these  always  attractive  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Amelan. 
chier  and  Cherry  flowers  are  now  almost  past ;  but  Berberries  of 
different  kinds  are  now  in  good  condition,  as  are  also  Apples,  Pears, 
flowering  Currants,  Magnolias,  Laurustiuus  and  Japanese  Quinces. 
The  dwarf  Almond,  too,  is  now  in  full  beauty,  and  forms  a  fitting 
associate  for  small  plants  of  Prunus  triloba  and  sinensis,  and  the 
Rosemary.  These  will  soon  be  followed  by  Hawthorns,  Chestnuts, 
Cotoneasters,  Spira3as,  tree  Pa^onies,  and  several  other  shrubs,  as 
well  as  by  masses  of  Rhododendrons,  <Src.  Shrubbery  borders,  if  not- 
previously  done,  should  now  be  lightly   dug  or   hoed.     Unnecessary 
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suckers  should  be  removed ;  for,  in  the  case  of  flowering  plants,  not 
only  do  suckers  look  untidy  and  rob  the  trees,  but  the  shrubs,  encum- 
bered  in  that  way,  never  flower  so  freely  nor  produce  such  good 
flowers  as  they  would  do  without  them.  Maintaia  neatness  in  every 
way  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  broom,  hoe,  rake,  and  mower.  Have 
walks  in  good  trim,  and  apply  fresh  gravel  if  necessary ;  use  the 
roller  frequently  on  them  in  damp  weather. 

Bedding  Plants. — The  coldness  of  the  weather  has  consider, 
ably  retarded  the  progress  of  bedding  plants,  and  has  called  for 
more  than  usual  attention  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  ;  con- 
sequently they  are  not  so  well  hardened  off  as  they  usually  are, 
thus  rendering  the  bedding-out  season  this  year  a  little  later  than  it 
commonly  is.  Pelargoniums  of  all  sorts,  for  planting  out.  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  weather,  and  the  hardier  kinds  all  but  fully 
exposed.  Unless  between  hedges,  under  canvas,  or  beneath  the 
canopy  of  some  densely  topped  trees,  it  would  bo  dangerous  yet, 
however,  to  ri.sk  them  out  of  frames  or  pits.  Old  stumps  of  Fuchsias 
may  safely  be  planted  out  and  staked,  but  those  started  into  growth 
indoors  must  be  kept  there  until  tho  weather  becomes  warmer. 
Gentaurea  ragusina,  if  required  for  specimens  to  bo  set  in  a  carpet- 
work  of  Lobelias  or  other  plants,  had  better  be  plunged  in  the  pots  ; 
they  may  now  be  placed  in  open  frames.  Cineraria  maiitima,  pricked 
out  in  frames  or  potted,  should  have  the  sashes  tilted  up  in  front 
and  at  back.  Centaureas  now  strike  freely  from  cuttings,  therefore 
a  stock  of  them  should  be  secured.  Boxes,  pans,  or  pots  containing 
Gazania  splendens,  may  be  arranged  out-of-doors  along  the  base  of  a 
wall  or  hedge  in  a  well-sheltered  position.  Pot  off  the  youngest  lot 
of  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  Tropa3olums,  Lobelias,  &c. ;  keep  them  in 
heat  for  a  week  or  so  until  they  begin  to  grow  again,  and  then 
remove  them  to  a  cool  house  or  close  frame,  and  gradually  harden 
them  off.  Propagating  Dahlias  for  ordinary  use  should  now  be  at  an 
end.  Established  cuttings  and  divided  roots  making  growth 
should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  which  should  be  kept  close  for  a 
time,  but  eventually  thrown  open.  Keep  Perilla  in  a  cool  frame, 
and  plant  out  Dell's  Crimson  Beet  where  it  is  to  remain.  Altornan- 
theras,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  and  Amarantuses,  keep  rather  warm  j-et, 
and  eucourage  good  stocky  growth.  To  these  Fuchsia  Meteor  makes 
a  fine  companion,  and  from  early  spring-struck  cuttings  nice  plants 
of  it  should  bo  had  for  bedding-out.  Sweet  Peas,  Tiopccolum 
canarienso,  and  climbing  Nasturtiums,  may  now  be  planted  out  from 
the  pots  or  boxes  in  which  they  were  sown ;  they  are  sometimes 
raised  in  narrow  wall  borders,  and  afterwards  transplanted.  Stocks, 
Asters,  Balsams,  Tagetes,  African  and  French  Marigolds,  Braehy. 
come  iberidifolia,  and  similar  plants,  if  in  boxes,  should  bo  kept  in 
frames,  and  the  sashes  should  be  tilted  up  both  at  back  and  in  front ; 
the  Marigolds  may  be  pricked  out  and  kept  in  a  warm  position  for 
another  week  or  so  if  necessary.  Supply  sub-tropical  plants  freely 
with  water  at  the  root,  and  syringe  them  twice  a  day  ;  a  sprinkling 
of  tobacco  water  from  the  syringe  now  and  then  helps  to  keep  them 
free  from  greenfly  and  thrips,  and  is  essentially  useful  in  the  case 
of  soft-wooded  plants.  Gradually  reduce  the  artificial  heat  where 
sub-tropical  plants  are  kept. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department.— For  Pines  maintain  a  steady  night 
temperature  of  from  70'  to  75',  allowing  a  rise  of  10'  throughout  the 
day.  Transfer  such  plants  as  are  beginning  to  ripen  to  a  cool  part  of  the 
pit  and  keep  them  moderately  dry  at  theroots.  Slightly  syringe  all  pot 
plants  at  shutting  up  time, also  such  as  are  planted  out;  a  sprinkling 
from  the  waterpot,  however,  is  generally  sufficient  for  them.  The 
early  Fig  crop  on  plants  or  borders  has  been  rather  unsatis- 
factory, but  the  second  one  promises  to  be  good.  Keep 
shoots  of  Figs  well  spread  out,  and  pinch  all  young  shoots  at 
the  fom-th  joint.  Plenty  of  water  should  be  given  ;  weak  manure 
water  should  be  occasionally  applied,  and  the  plants  should  also  be 
well  syringed.  In  early  Vineries,  in  which  Grapes  are  ripe,  the 
temperature  should  be  moderately  low  and  the  atmosphere  compara- 
tively dry.  Continue  to  tie  in  young  shoots  and  stop  laterals  in  the 
succession  houses.  Admit  plenty  of  air  to  Cherry  houses,  and  keep 
up  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  floor  ; 
as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  gradually  lessen  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  and  the  supply  of  water  at  the  root.  Tie  in 
shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  latter  houses,  but  avoid  over, 
crowding,  and  freely  syringe  the  trees.  Remove  any  leaves  that  shade 
the  fruits,  in  order  to  increase  its  colour  and  flavour.  Fumigate  if  green, 
fly  is  troublesome,  and  mix  some  flowers  of  sulphur  with  the  water  for 
syringing  in  order  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Keep  the  syringe  well 
at  work  amongst  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  do  not  permit  too  much 
lateral  growth  to  be  on  the  plants  ;  better  have  a  moderate  quantity 
of  good  foliage  than  a  mass  of  indifferent  leaves.  Introduce  succes- 
sions of  Strawberries  from  pits.  Maintain  a  good  supply  of  French 
Beans  in  heat,  and  harden  off  Tomatoes  in  cold  frames  for  jilanting 
out.  Plant  out  Vegetable  Marrows  under  handliglits  in  warm  posi. 
tions,  and  on  manure  heaps. 


SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
(May  7.) 
Tnis,  though  not  one  of  tho  Society's  largo  shows,  was  nevertheless 
one   of   great   interest.      Roses,    Azaleas,  and    Orchids  formed  the 
principal  part   of  the  e.xhibits,  yet  '.nany  things  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  were  also  shown. 

Roses. — These  were  exhibited  in  wonderfully  fine  condition  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner — perfect  models  as  regards  cultivation.  They  were  shown 
six  in  one  class  and  twelve  in  another;  they  were  fully  6  feet  in 
diameter,  each  specimen  being  laden  with  some  five  or  six  scores  of 
fully  expanded  flowers,  besides  a  multitude  of  buds.  To  these  were 
deservedly  awarded  first  prizes  in  tho  classes  in  which  they  wero 
shown.  They  consisted  of  Marechal  Vaillant,  La  France,  Miss 
Ingram,  Victor  Verdier,  Madllo.  T.  Lovet,  John  Ilopper,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Souvenir  d'Un  Ami,  Charles  Lawson  (fine), 
General  Jacquemiuot,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mad.  de  St.  Joseph,  Paul 
Verdier,  Celiue  Forestier  (fine).  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Anna 
Alexief.  A  dozen  fine  specimens  of  Roses  were  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son;  conspicuous  among  them  were  Juno  (fine), 
Marie  Baumann,  Mad.  Victor  Verdier  (splendid  colour),  Horace 
Vcrnet,  and  Elie  Morel.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited  moreover  a 
superb  collection  of  cut  blooms,  which  were  awarded  a  first 
prize.  In  the  amateur's  class,  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  Coouibe  'Warren,  Kingston 
Hill,  was  first,  and  Mr.  James,  Isleworth,  second  ;  the  plants  in  both 
those  collections  were  large  and  line.  lu  the  class  of  twenty  new 
Roses  of  1870,  '71,  and  '72,  in  S-inch  pots,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Suns  were 
first,  Mr.  Turner  second,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  third.  Those  in 
the  first  prize  group,  all  of  which  were  well  grown  and  flowered, 
consisted  of  the  following,  viz.,  Andre  Diinand,  Richard  Wallace, 
Mad.  George  Schwartz,  President  Thiers,  Lyounais,  Etienne  Lovet, 
climbing  Victor  Verdier,  Coquette  des  Blanches  (a pretty  pure  white), 
Annie  Laxton,  Baronne  Louise  Uxkull,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  as  Hybrid 
Perpetuals ;  and  of  tea-scented  ones  there  were  Perfection  de 
Montplaisir  (superb  buds  of  a  bright  canary -yellow  colour),  and 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  (extremely  fine). 

Azaleas. — These  consisted  of  large  bushes  and  small  plants,  the 
finest  blooms  being  on  the  latter.  Mr.  Turner  was  first  for  the  best 
single  specimen,  with  an  immense  white-flowered  kind.  Mr.  Ward, 
of  Leyton,  was  similarly  placed  in  two  classes  for  three  distinct 
kinds,  consisting  of  Flower  of  the  Day,  Madame  Miellez,  and  Sinensis, 
in  one  case;  and  Louise  Margottin,  Due  do  Nassau,  and  Sinensis  in 
the  other.  Other  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Dobson,  Wheeler,  Hill, 
Slogrove,  Rowe,  and  Marcham.  A  group  of  Azaleas  from  Messrs  F. 
and  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  contained  some  good  kinds,  particularly  a 
fine  white  sort,  called  Beauty  of  Surrey. 

Orchids.— Of  these  there  were  some  fine  groups,  and  also  severa 
novelties.  Mr.  Ward  showed  half-a-dozen  grand  specimens  of  Ly. 
caste  Skinneri,  and  a  group  containing  a  splendid  specimen  of  Pha- 
Ifenopsis  grandiflora,  a  largQ  and  well-flowered  plant  of  Oneidium 
ampliatum,  a  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Farmeri,  with  eleven  flower- 
spikes  on  it,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  villosuui.  Mr.  Wheeler 
showed  half-a-dozen  plants  of  Lycaste,  consisting  of  Skinneri, 
cruenta,  aud  Harrisoniaj.  From  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord 
Londesborough,  came  some  excellent  Orchids,  amongst  which  was  a 
plant  of  AeridesVeitchii,  with  one  flower-spike,  on  which  were  eleven 
well-developed  branchlets  ;  a  finely-bloomed  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
infundibulum,  a  good  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  and  one  of  Mossia3, 
a  finely-flowered  specimen  of  Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  sevei'al  Vandas, 
a  fine  mass  of  Oneidium  bifolium,  aud  superb  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
Phaljenopsis,  and  Saccolabium  guttatum,  curvifolium,  and  ampulla- 
ceum.  Of  Odontoglossum  Phalamopsis,  a  most  excellent  specimen 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Hubbersty,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury.  It  mea. 
sured  over  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  laden  with  flowers ;  last  year 
this  plant  was  awarded  the  Liudley  medal.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons  came,  however,  the  gem  amongst  Orchids,  in  the  shape  of 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  bearing  two  flower-spikes,  each  having 
four  delicate  violet  peach-coloured  flowers.  The  same  firm  also  sent 
an  extremely  handsome  new  Masdevallia,  M.  Harryana,  a  fine  plant 
of  Cypripedium  Dominianum,  finely-flowered  plants  of  Camarotis 
purpurea,  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  Saccolabium  curvifolium,  &c., 
together  with  some  fioe-foliaged  plants.  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  contributed 
excellent  plants  of  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  Cypripedium  super- 
biens,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  several  Vandas,  Lycastes,  and  others. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  furnished  a  splendid  plant  of  Saccolabium  ampulla- 
ceum  moulmeiuense,  a  nice  specimen  of  Calanthe  Rollissonii,  with  two 
fine  spikes  of  bluish  flowers  ;  a  good  specimen  of  Oneidium  sphace- 
latum,  some  Cattleyas,  Phalsonopsis,  and  others. 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— From  Jlr.  W.  Bull  came  a  large  and 
varied  collection  of  plauts,  amongst  which  were   Elceocarpus  retieu. 
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latus,  a  fine  wliite-flowered  tender  sbrub ;  a  grand  plant  of  Cochlio- 
sterna  Jacobiaua,  with  half  a  dozen  flower-spikes  on  it ;  a  nice  plant 
of  Richardia  maculata  in  flower ;  a  good  specimen  of  Aniorphophallus 
campauulatus,  a  large  plant  of  the  beautiful  Alocasia  illustris,  and 
plautsof  the  pretty  variegated  Aralia  Guilfoylei,  Ravenala  amazonica, 
Cyrtodcira  fiilgida,  Anthurium  Scherzeriannm,  and  others.  Messrs. 
Veitch  contributed  a  basketful  of  the  splendid  Spirrea  palmata, 
whose  attractive  red  flowers  and  hardiness  of  constitution  must 
ever  render  it  a  great  favourite.  Mr.  Noble  again  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  Clematises.  Messrs.  Rollisson  furnished  a  large  mixed 
group  of  plants,  containing  some  good  Palms,  Conifers,  Heaths, 
Eriostemons,  &c.,  for  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded.  Messrs.  F.  & 
A.  Smith  sent  a  group  of  hard-wooded  greenliouse  plants  in 
flower,  and  Mr.  .T.  Alclous  a  fine  group  of  fine-foliaged  plants.  Palms, 
Conifers,  Dracajnas,  &o.,  for  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded.  Mr. 
AVheeler  sent  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Welch,  HoUycomb  Gardens,  Liphook,  Hants,  a  few  examples  of  the  ex. 
tremely  prettily- variegated  Habrothamnus  Hawkshaurianus.  Veronica 
Hulkeana  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  nurseryman.  Hammer- 
smith. Dracaena  rubra,  a  finely  bloomed  example  of  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  called  Hendersonii,  some  tree  Carnations,  and  Caladiums 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  6.  Henderson  and  Son.  A  fine  boxful  of  cut 
flowers  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  beautifully  crisped 
form  of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  virgatum  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Chambers,  Beddiugtou ;  a  group  of  seedling  Echeverias  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle  ;  a  seedling  Gloxinia  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  Wimbledon ;  and  some  seedling  Pelargoniums  by  Messrs. 
S.nith,  of  Dulwich.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden  sent  some  plants  of 
the  extremely  pretty  and  quite  hardy  Cotyledon  spinosum  ;  W.  B. 
Kellock,  Esq.,  Stamford,  furnished  a  plant  of  Phyllanthus  latifolius  ; 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  sent  an  excellent  rosy.lilac  flowered 
seedling  raised  from  Statice  armeria  speciosa  ;  Dr.  Denny  furnished 
some  very  flue-flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums;  and  Mr.  Goddard, 
Richmond,  half  a  dozen  fine  specimens  of  Mignonette.  A  large  group 
of  well-coloured  tricolor  Pelargoniums  was  fni-nished  by  Mr. 
Pestridge,  Greenway  Nurseries,  U-xbridge  ;  and  a  large  collection  of 
succulents,  composed  of  Gasterias,  Echeverias,  Sempervivums, 
Opnntias,  Aloes,  Mammillarias,  and  other  plants  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Ware.  Prom  Ciiiswick  came  a  great  quantity  of  cat  flowers  of  red 
Camellias  that  had  been  cut  from  plants  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Florists'  Flowers. — Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons  sent  a  fine  collec 
tion  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  for  which  they  were  awarded  an 
extra  prize,  also  a  second  prize  for  half  a  dozen  plants,  Mr.  James 
being  fii-st,  and  Mr.  G.  Warren,  Willesden,  third.  A  group  of  fine 
specimens  of  Cinerarias  was  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Lacy,  Wigmore 
Park,  Dorking,  an  extra  prize  being  awarded  for  them,  and  another 
collection  with  large  and  well  coloured  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
Staudish  and  Co.,  who  also  sent  a  specimen  of  the  white-flowered 
Abutilou  Boule  de  Niege.  A  collection  of  gold  laced  Polyanthuses, 
for  which  an  extra  prize  was  given,  and  a  remarkable  double,  or 
rather  Carnation-flowered  Polyanthus,  having  the  gold  lacing  well 
marked,  were  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  The  Retreat,  Richmond.  Of 
Alpine  Auriculas  a  splendid  collection  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Turner. 
For  the  best  twelve  Alpine,  and  also  for  the  best  twelve  show  Auri- 
culas, Mr.  Turner  obtained  first  prizes.  Mr.  James,  Messrs.  Dobson, 
and  others  also  showed  in  these  classes.  A  very  fine  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  fancy  and  English  Pansies,  and  plants  in  pots  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough  ;  collectious  of  the  same  were  also  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Ware. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— A  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  by 
Mr.  AV.  Gardiner,  Lower  Ealington  Pai-k,  Stratford-on-Avon.  They 
were  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and  wore  awarded  a  cultural 
commendation.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Hauwell  Souring, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Broad-eyed  Pippin,  Grosse  Reinette  d'Angleterre, 
Northern  Greening,  Bess  Pool,  Corsehill,  Forester,  Nonpareil  Scarlet, 
Yorkshire  Greening,  Alfriston,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch,  Greenup's 
Pippin,  Rymer,  RoyalRusset, Adam's Pearmain, Lewis'  Incomparable, 
Dutch  Mignonne,  &c.  Some  excellent  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberries  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Hopper,  Haj-twell  House,  Bucks ;  and  Alice  Maud,  by 
Mr.  W.  Stevens,  Ghesterford  Park,  Essex.  From  Mr.  Jones,  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  came  clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buck, 
land  Sweetwater  Grapes  from  pot  Vines  one  year  old  ;  also  specimens 
of  the  Hedsor  Cucumber,  which  in  the  Royal  Gardens  is  regarded 
as  the  best  Cucumber  for  general  purposes,  especially  for  winter 
work.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Coles, 
gardener  to  W.  K.  Wigram,  Esq.,  The  Chestnuts,  St.  Margaret's, 
'Twickenham,  for  some  good  Pears.  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall 
Street,  exhibited  a  bi-acc  of  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  and  also  one  of 
Munro's  Improved  Rabley,  which  is  an  excellent  free  bearing  variety. 
Messrs.  Waite,  Bnrnell,  Huggins,  &  Co.  exhibited  some  fine  heads  of 
Taylor's  Yorkshire  Hero  Broccoli,  which  were  large,  firm,  and  very 
fine;  and  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  Dancpbury  I'ark,  Wclwyn,  showed  some  of 


Saunders'  protecting  late  winter  Goshen  Broccoli,  the  heads  of  which 
are  very  large.  Of  Northampton  Hero  Broccoli,  Messrs.  Watts  & 
Son,  of  Northampton,  staged  some  excellent  heads.  Of  the  Lea- 
mington Broccoli,  Mr.  Perkin-;  showed  some  heads  which  were  large, 
white,  and  solid.  Baskets  of  excellent  samples  of  Carter's  First  Crop 
Peas  were  contributed  by  Mr.  S.  Farrow,  Brigadier  Hill  House, 
Enfield,  and  by  Mr.  G.  Brown,  Fawley  Court,  Henley-on-Thames. 

First-class  Certificates. — These  were  awarded  to  the  following: 

Sempervivum  triste  (Veitch),  a  pretty  dark-leaved  kind. 

Phipnix  mpicola  (Veitch),  a  graceful  Palm. 

Platyloma  brachypterum  (Veitch),  au  extremely  pretty  little  Fern. 

Platyloma  helium  (Veitch),  somewhat  like  the  former,  but  dwarfer. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  (Veitch),  somewhat  in  the  way  of  0.  Pha- 
heuopsis,  but  much  larger,  and  of  a  delicate  peach  colour— agem  amongst 
Orchids. 

Masdevallia  sp.  (Veitch,  and  Denning),  one  of  the  most  brilliantly- 
coloured  of  the  genus — a  fiery  crimson. 

Pelargonium  \Vliite  Clipper  (Denny),  an  excellent  white-flowered 
zonal  kind. 

Colax  jugosus  (Bull),  a  pretty  Orchid,  the  sepals  of  which  are  creamy 
white,  and  the  petals  .and  lip  striped  and  spotted  with  violet. 

Begonia  Sunrise  (Bull),  a  nice  crimson-flowered  herbaceous  kind. 

Azalea  Apollo  (Turn^'r),  flowers  large,  white,  faintly  streaked  with 
red— an  excellent  variety. 

Auriculas  C.  Perry,  Cantab,  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  and  others  (Turner), 

Auricula  Charles  E.  Brown  (Dombrain). 


MR.  W.  PAUL'S  ROSE  SHOW,  SOUTH  KENSINGTOIT. 
Nevep,  before  has  such  an  extensive  exhibition  of  Roses  in  pots  as 
tliis  been  made  by  any  one  firm ;  and,  tastefully  arranged  as  they  were, 
on  the  w'ell  shaven  grassy  terraces  of  the  show  ground,  under  the 
large  tent  in  which  the  society's  summer  shows  are  held,  they  were 
seen  to  excellent  advantage.  Nor  did  the  exhibition  consist  wholly 
of  Roses,  for  the  Queen  of  flowers  was  effectively  intermixed  here  and 
there  with  standard  Bays  and  Rhododendrons,  donblo-flowered 
crimson  Hawthorns,  variegated  and  other  ornamental-leaved  Oaks, 
the  white  Acer  Negundo  variegatum.  Ivies  in  great  variety,  early 
blooming  Clematises,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  large  specimen  of 
Araucaria  excelsa.  By  the  sides  of  the  walks  were  placed  at  intervals 
plants  of  variegated  Euonymuses,  Golden  Thyme,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
variegated  Elders,  and  several  kinds  of  bicolor,  bronze-leaved,  and 
tricolor  Pelargoniums.  A  bicolor  Pelargonium  with  foliage  well 
variegated  with  white,  and  fine  white  flowers,  was  particularly  remark, 
able,  and  conspicuous  amongst  the  golden-bronze  kinds  was  Waltham 
Bronze.  The  Roses  consisted  of  large  beautifully  flowered  specimens 
and  intermediate  and  small-sized  plants,  but  thronghont  the  whole 
the  blooms  were  remarkably  large  and  bright,  every  plant  being,  as  it 
were,  overladen  with  them ;  the  foliage  too  was  abundant  and  fine. 
General  Jacqueminot  and  Senateur  Vaissewere  particularly  striking, 
as  was  also  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Camille  de  Rohan  was  smothered  with 
dark  crimson  velvety  flowers,  those  of  Princess  Beatrice  were  large 
and  full ;  and  Coquette  des  Blanches,  Perfection  de  Montplaisir,  Mar- 
quise de  Mortmart,  and  others,  were  likewise  conspicuously  beautiful. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Mav  9rH. 
Good  English  grown  indoor  fruits  are  somewhat  scarce,  with  the  exception  of 
Strawberries,  which  are  sufficient  for  the  dcmaud.  New  Grapes  and  Pines  have 
uot  improved  since  our  last  report.  Figs  and  Peaches  now  l^egin  to  be  supplied 
iu  tolerable  abundance,  and  the  first  instalment  of  French  Apricots  has  ax'rived 
this  week.    CucumVjers  are  good  and  moderately  plentiful. 

Prices  of  Fruits.- Annies,  per  half  sieve.  33.  to  6s. ;  Apricots,  2s. 
to  3s.  per  doz. ;  Cobs,  per  lb.,  2s.  to  23.  6d. ;  Cherries,  per  box,  Is.  to  83. ; 
Gooscljerries,  per  quart.  Is.  to  2s. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  10s.  to  I83. ; 
Lemons,  per  100,  6s.  to  10s.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to  12s. ;  Pe.xches,  per  doz., 
iss.  to  36s. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per  doz..  Is.  to  3s. ;  dessert,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  188. ; 
Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  Ss.  to  12s. ;  SU'awberries,  per  oz.,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Walnuts, 
per  bushel,  16s.  toSOs. ;  ditto,  per  100,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Aitichokes,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  63. ;  Asparagus,  per  100 
6s.  to  10s. ;  French,  is.  to  10s.  ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz.,  Is.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  per  bundle,  Sd.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz.. 
Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  young.  Is.  Gd.,  old  do.,  8d. ;  Cauliflower,  per 
doz.,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Celery,  per  bundle,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches, 
2s.  6d.  to  4s. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  6d.  to  2s. ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  2s.;  Fennel,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  GarUc,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  3s.  to  4s. ;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  2s.  to  33.;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel, 
OS.  to  8s. ;  pickling,  per  quart,  6d. ;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  6s.  ;  Parsnips, 
per  doz,,  9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per  quart,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  5s.  to  lOs. ; 
I'adishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  la.; 
Salsafy,  do.,  Is.  to  Is  6d. ;  Savoys,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  3s, ;  Scorzonora.  per  bundle. 
Is,;  S'eakale,  per  basket,  Is,  to  2s.;  Shallots,  per  lb,,  8d. ;  Spinach,  per 
bushel,  3s.  6d.  to  Ss, ;  Turnips,  old,  per  bunch,  3d,  to  6d.,  young  do.  2s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
FoRGET-ME-NoTS   (J,    L,) .— Your  plant,   now  blooming  in  profuse  masses 

round  your  Rhododcndi-ous.  is  the  true  Myosotis  dissitiliora, Asparagus 

(J,  B.) ,— Now,  when  somewhat  warm  showery  weather  has  set  iu,  yom' seeds, 
which  have  hitherto  remained  in  the  gi'ound  dormant,  may  be  expected  to  start 

into  growth, Cbown  IsipEElAt.  (J,  J,),— Your  epecimen   is  a  monstrosity, 

consisting  of  two  or  more  flower  heads  united  on  the  top  of  a  fa^C'Uted  stem. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :   but 
TnE  Aet  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 

THE  PUEPLE  BEECH  AND  FILBERT. 
Form,  lines  of  grace,  and  curves  of  beauty  arrest  attontiou ; 
but  colour  fills  the  eye  and  gratifies  the  senses.  Garden 
scenery  is  brightened  immensely  by  means  of  colour.  The 
leaves  of  the  new-born  summer,  the  matured  ones  of  autumn 
— how  much  they  owe  to  delicate  and  multitudinous  colouring  ! 
But  for  fresh  tenderness  of  touch,  that  ueither  paintuig  nor 
word  colouring  can  reproduce,  commend  us  to  the  bursting 
buds  of  April —  the  newly  unrolled  beauty  of  May  leaves. 
Among  these,  what  more  beautiful  than  the  Beech  and  the 
Hazel  or  purple-leaved  Filbert  ?  There  arc  two  or  more 
varieties  of  each,  one  larger  and  of  more  substance  than  the 
other.  In  fact,  of  the  Beech  thei-e  are  many  varieties,  for  the 
red  reproduces  itself  from  seed,  and  in  a  batch  of  seedlings 
there  arc  tints  of  many  degrees,  ranging  from  dull  greens  up 
to  those  of  almost  fiery  glow.  We  have,  however,  never  yet 
seen  a  seedling  to  equal  in  brilliancy  the  common  variety, 
which  is  mostly  increased  by  grafting  it  on  the  common  Beech  ; 
and  another  with  larger  leaves,  that  keeps  its  colour  later  in 
the  autumn.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  sowing 
]Hirple  Beech  mast  only  a  certain,  or  rather  a  most  uncertain,  per 
ccntago  will  come  true  and  near  to  the  origuial.  At  times 
ten,  at  others  twenty,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  from 
one  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  seedlings  will  be  pm-ple.  AVc 
liavc  not  tried  raising  the  purple  Hazel  from  the  nut, 
but  probably  similar  results  would  be  obtained  as  to  the 
diversities  of  purple.  But  purple  Filberts  are  easily 
multiplied  by  means  of  suckers — a  mode  of  increase  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon  in  purple  Beeches  on  their  own 
roots.  Beeches  seldom  produce  suckers,  yet  they  occasior.ally 
throw  little  bunches  up  from  the  surface  roots,  and  I  have 
seen  these  green  on  purple  seedlings,  and  purple  on  grafted 
plants — rather  a  singular  circumstance.  The  Filbert  is  also 
so  fully  purpled  over  and  through  that  we  never  remember  to 
Lave  seen  it  throw  out  a  green  sucker.  It  is  most  useful  in 
shrubberies,  contrasting  admirably  with  such  plants  as  Ber- 
bcrises,  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Hollies,  Box,  Laurels,  Guelder 
Roses,  Deutzias,  &c.  It  seems  actually  to  glow  with  the 
intensity  of  its  colouring,  and  is  to  the  fore  and  middle  ground 
of  shrulsberies  what  the  taller  Beech  is  among  other  trees. 
The  Beech  has  a  soft  fluffiness  and  semi-transparency  about  it 
that  the  Filbert,  glorious  as  it  is,  lacks ;  and  the  richest 
colouring  treat — a  very  feast  of  glowing  magnificence — is 
spread  around  every  far-reaching  purple  Beech.  One  of  the 
best  modes  of  enjoying  itto  the  full  is  to  put  the  trees  between 
the  beholder  and  the  sun,  and  look  through  the  leaves  towards 
him  soon  after  he  has  risen,  or  a  few  hours  before  his 
setting.  The  purple  is  thus  flooded  with  golden  magnifi- 
cence, and  each  leaf  and  branchlet  is  set  off  to  admirable 
advantage.  Purple  Beeches  are  especially  rich  as  fore- 
ground to  masses  of  green  Oaks,  Elms,  or  other  deciduous 
trees  ;  or  set  against  Larches,  Birches,  or  Limes,  the  lisht 
foliage  of  these  or  the  flowers  of  Service  trees,  wild  Crabs, 
Pears,  Apples,  &c.,  give  a  deep  tone  to  the  glowing  purple. 
Further,  the  young  leaves,  especially,  contrast  admiralily  with 
Deodars  and  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  most  Conifers ;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  darker  hues  of  the  pvirple  Beech 
in  autumn  become  too  sombre  accompaniments  for  most 
Pinuses.  The  place  for  the  purple  Beech  is  the  background 
of  shnibberies,  home  plantations,  belts,  the  park,  and  even  the 
woods  and  forests  ;  for  the  purple  Beech  is  not  weakened  by 
its  colour.  It  grows  as  fast,  and  forms  timber  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  any  other  Beech,  and  assuredly  its  more  general 
use  would  give  a  glow  to  forest  scenery  that  would  add  much 
to  its  beauty,  and  to  the  breaking  of  its  dead  monotony  of 
colour  as  well  as  form.  Clumps  of  purple  Beech  here  and. 
there  would  change  the  face  of  our  English  landscapes,  and 
render  them  more  agreeable  without  their  being  one  whit  less 
profitable.     What  with  our  want  of  direct  sunshine,  and  our 


dripping  clouds,  and  leaden  skies,  we  have  often  a  deficiency  of 
cheering  colour,and  there  could  hardly  be  an  easier  and  cheaper 
method  of  supplying  this  want  than  the  planting  our  copses 
with  groups  of  purple-leaved  Filberts,  and  our  woods  with 
purple  Beeches. 

THE  GREAT  FINCHLBY  VINE. 
Wk  inspected  this  grand  Vine  a  few  days  ago,  and  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  that  it  is  in  the  finest  possible  health,  and 
showing  a  magnificent  crop  of  fruit.  It  fills  a  span-roofed 
house,  some  80  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  the  house  having  a 
sunk  path  through  the  centre,  and,  as  Mr.  Osborne  very  pro- 
perly remarked,  it  would  soon  fill  a  house  double  the  size  were 
it  only  allowed  to  do  so.  The  Vine  is  planted  about  the  centre 
of  the  house,  trained  up  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  down  the 
other,  and  from  this  base  rods  pi-oceed  right  and  left,  at 
about  30  inches  apart,  to  the  ends  of  the  house.  These  being 
trained  horizontally,  do  not  rob  each  other,  but  equalise  the 
flow  of  the  sap  so  nicely  that  branches  and  bunches  arc  alike 
from  centre  to  extremity.  Some  of  the  young  shoots,  though 
not  more  than  a  foot  long,  arc  as  thick  as  a  man's  fore-flnger, 
and,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  have  bunches  of  proportionate 
size  ;  but  this  Vine  is  not  so  remarkable  for  extraordinary 
bunches  as  for  the  uniformity  of  the  bulk,  none  being  monsters, 
but  all  of  handsome  size,  and,  when  ripe,  of  the  finest  finish. 
Tlie  Vine  is  now  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  if  proof  beyond  that 
which  nature  supplies  in  every  superior  tree  that  grows  were 
wanting  of  the  superiority  of  the  cvtension  over  the  trammelling 
system  it  is  supplied  by  this  noljle  Vine.  There  are  many 
houses  of  fine  Vines  here  treated  upon  the  old  system,  but  not 
one  fit  to  compare  with  this  plant.  The  only  drawback  upon 
this  single  plant  system  is  the  chance  of  injury  from  accident 
or  design,  and  then  the  gap  would  be  a  wide  oue ;  but  apart 
from  that,  it  is  manifest  that  in  reason  the  more  wc  give  a 
Vine  to  do,  so  long  as  we  do  not  overcrop  it,  the  more  it  is 
capable  of  doing.  Only  a  few  days  back  we  saw  some  scores 
of  old  Vine  plants  which  we  knew  in  vigorous  health  forty 
years  ago.  Last  year,  through  the  incompetence  of  the  person 
in  charge,  most  of  them  had  to  be  cut  down  ;  they  made  fine 
shoots  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  are  now  showing  thousands 
of  bunches.  These  Vines  are  growing  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  where  Vines  never  do  wear  out ;  indeed,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  most  successful  of  early  Grape  growers, 
Mr.  Montgomery  Henderson,  of  Coleorton,  Vines,  so  long  as 
they  are  properly  treated,  never  do  grow  old.  There  are  some 
older  than  others,  but  while  you  treat  them  fairly  and 
properly,  their  natural  vigour  will  never  leave  them.  If 
we  want  proof  of  this  wo  have  only  to  look  to  the 
trees  of  nature :  they  go  on  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
j'ears,  certainly  not  with  the  vigour  of  youth,  but  with  an 
amount  of  accumulated  strength  which  seems  to  defy  old  age. 
Young  Vines,  like  young  horses,  may  be  quickly  crippled. 
You  may  take  a  crop  the  year  after  planting,  and  continue  to 
take  mediocre  Grapes  for  many  years ;  but,  if  you  want  full 
vigour,  strength  to  weather  the  storms  of  centuries,  a  Vine 
should  be  established  five  to  seven  years  before  it  is  allowed  to 
carry  a  full  load.  In  saying  this  much,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  space  must  be  thrown  away  for  that  time.  Temporary 
arrangements  for  duplicate  Vines  may  be  made  ;  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  will  be  removed  to  make  way  for  those 
permanejit  occupants  which  have  been  properly  prepared. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point  by  those 
who  go  in  for  first-class  Grapes ;  and,  if  they  want  proof  of 
it,  let  them  go  to  Finchley. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Ash.leaved  Maple  (Acer 
Negundo),  of  which  the  fine  variegated  form  is  now  so  popular  in 
our  gardens,  yields  sugar.  One-third  more  of  its  sap  for  a  given 
quantity  of  sugar  is  required  than  in  the  case  of  the  sap  of  the 
Sagar  Maple;  but  then  the  Ash-Ieaved  Maple  yields  this  extra 
quantity  of  sap,  and  as  much  sugar  per  season  per  tree  can  be 
produced  from  it  as  from  the  Sugar  Maple.  The  quality  of  the 
sugar  is  the  same  from  both  trees,  but  that  of  A.  Negundo  is  a  little 
lighter  in  appeai-ance  than  that  from  the  Sugar  Maple.  The  method 
of  augai -making  is  identical  with  the  method  adopted  with  the 
Sugar  Maple. 
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NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


On  Monday  last,   at  Lowestoft,  tlie  100th  birthday  of  Lady 

Smith,  widow  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  the  celebrated  botanist, 
once  President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
to  100  of  the  oldest  people  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  will  send  to  the  great  flower  show  at 

Alexandra  Park  on  the  21th  inst.,  over  300  of  the  finest  specimen 
plants  from  his  rich  collection  at  the  Victoria  Nurseries.  These  will 
remain  during  the  following  week. 

The  "War  Department  has  notified  to  the  Council  of  Ports- 
mouth that  they  can  have  possession  of  fifty  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  the  Crown  for  use  as  a  people's  park,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  further 
portion  of  laud  can  be  spared  it  will  be  transferred.  The  grant  was 
made  some  years  since,  but  various  circumstances  have  occurred  to 
cause  delay  in  the  transfer. 

A  NEW  edition   of  the  "  Guide-book   to   the  Eoyal  Botanic 

Gardens  at  Edinburgh"  has  just  reached  us.  It  contains,  as  a  frontis- 
piece, a  plan  of  the  gardens,  which  will  doubtless  prove  useful  to 
visitors  to  that  establishment ;  and  the  letter-press,  which  is  pro- 
fusely  illustrated,  will  at  once  direct  attention  to  most  of  the  more 
remarkable  objects  which  the  gardens  contain. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  Her  Majesty  to  the 

International  Exhibition,  bouquets  of  Roses,  consisting  chiefly  of 
varieties  raised  and  named  after  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal 
Princesses  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  were  presented  to 
the  Queen  and  Princesses  by  Mr.  Paul's  children.  The  entrance  to 
the  School  of  Cookery  was  decoiated  with  Roses  furnished  by  Messrs. 
George  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt. 

A  SECOND  edition  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams's  "  Select  Ferns  and 

Lycopods"  has  just  been  published.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the 
first  edition,  both  as  regards  illustrations  and  letter-press.  Lovers  of 
Ferns  will  find  it  a  useful  and  safe  guide  to  follow  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  culture  of  that  interesting  class  of  plants. 

Walsall  i.s  providing  for  itself  an  arboretum  on  a  scale  which 

will  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  district.  This  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  No  district  of  equal  area 
and  pojnilatiou  is,  perhaps,  so  destitute  of  public  recreation  grounds 
as  the  Black  Country.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  Dudley  Castle 
grounds,  which  Lord  Dudley  now  generously  throws  open,  of  public 
parks  in  South  Staffordshire  there  would  be  none. 

One  great  fault  of  the  massing  sj'stem  of  bulb. growing  is 

well  seen  in  Hyde  Park,  near  Park  Lane,  just  now.  The  Hyacinths 
having  all  gone  out  of  bloom  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  vast  line 
of  beds  devoted  to  those  plants  has  been  worse  than  a  blank  for  some 
time  past.  Any  system  of  gardening  which  leaves  such  a  large  strip 
of  flower  garden  as  that  along  Park  Lane  a  perfect  blank  in  the 
month  of  May,  or  at  any  other  time,  must  obviously  be  bad,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  artistic  gardener.  This  strip  of  garden  along 
Park  Lane  is  at  once  the  most  costly,  and,  as  regards  design,  the 
most  inartistic  example  of  flower  gardening  that  we  know  of. 

■ We  observe  that  Mesembryanthemum  aureum  has  been  planted 

in  quantity  in  the  flower-beds  beneath  some  standard  trees  in  Hyde 
Park,  between  Albert  Gate  and  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  that  when 
the  sun  is  shining  its  flowers  are  verj'  effective.  Wo,  however, 
prefer  the  brighter  coloured  M.  aurantiacum  to  aureum,  and  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  fond  of  contrast  might  also  like  to  add  the  crimson- 
flowered  M.  splendens,  the  bright  red  M.  conspicuum,  or  the  purple 
blossomed  M.  inclaudens,  all  easily  managed  plants,  which  come  into 
bloom  after  Hyacinths  and  early  Tulips  are  over,  and  which  maintain 
a  considerable  amount  of  gaiety  at  a  time  when  beds  would  otherwise 
bo  comi)arativcIy  uuiutoresting. 

A  iiEALLV  good  blue-coloured  bedding  Pansy  has  long  been  a 

desideratum  ;  it  may,  however,  now  bo  found  in  Messrs.  Downic, 
Laird,  &  Laing's  Blue  King,  which  may  be  seen  at  pi'escnt  in  full 
bloom  in  their  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  of  fine  form,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  possible  profusion,  and 
are  of  a  deep  vivid  blue  colour,  with  a  bright  and  conspicuous  yellow 
eye.  Compared  with  Cliveden  Blue  and  Imperial  Blue,  beside  both  of 
which  Blue  King  is  growing,  its  superiority  over  both  sorts,  as 
respects  size  and  beauty,  may  be  readily  recognised  even  at  a  distance, 
and  it  continues  to  flower  throughout  the  entii'e  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  months  without  intercession.  It  throws  up  its  flowers,  too, 
more  uniformly  than  its  associates,  and  it  is  neither  liable  to  sport 
nor  to  be  scorched  by  the  summer's  sun. 

•  Ajiongst  a  recent  importation  of  roots  of  Todea  superba  by 

Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  there  has  an-ived  a  kind  which 
appears  to  be  a  hybrid  between  T.  superba  and  T.  pellucida,  as  it 
possesses  characteristics  precisely  intermediate  between  these  two 
species.     Under  the  kind  of  treatment  usually  given  to  filmy  Ferns, 


this  supposed  hybrid  has  started  vigorously  into  growth,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  handsome  specimens  of  the  filmy  Todcas 
in  the  country.  It  is  furnished  with  some  four  dozen  well  developed 
and  perfect  fronds,  covering  a  space  of  4  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
kept  within  a  glass  case  3  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  being  raised 
a  little  in  the  case,  its  gracefully  drooping  fronds  are  seen  to  excellent 
advantage. 

Some  fine  Tomatoes  from  Algiers  have  made  their  appearance 

iu  Covent  Garden  market,  during  these  last  eight  or  ten  days.  They 
are  large,  well  coloured,  and  beautifully  ripened,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  sea  voyage,  have  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  keep  soundly 
for  several  days  after  being  imported.  They  sell  for  about  a  shilling 
apiece. 

A  GARLAND  show  took  placB  in  a  field  at  Stamford  the  other 

day,  at  which  thirty  prizes,  varying  in  amount  from  I63.  6d.  down- 
wards, were  awarded  to  juvenile  exhibitors  from  different  parishes  of 
that  town.  A  band  of  music  was  provided  for  the  occasion,  and, 
after  the  prizes  were  awarded,  some  500  children  were  regaled  with 
tea  and  cake.  The  day  being  fine,  nearly  £15  were  taken  at  the 
gates. 

— — •  Alexandra  Palace,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  in  our 
present  number  (seep.  386),  is  to  be  opened  on  the  21th  inst.,  when 
there  will  be,  in  addition  to  a  great  flower  show,  a  grand  concert, 
conducted  by  Sir  Michael  Costa.  Many  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  at 
last  there  is  a  chance  of  this  spacious  building  and  beautiful  grounds 
gaining  public  support,  and  thus  becoming  secured  as  a  place  of 
popular  recreation. 

Mr.  Williams'  large  new  Violet  Sensation,  now  in  perfect 

bloom  in  the  Victoria  Nur.series,  Holloway,  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  its  way  we  have  seen.  It  is  intermediate  in  character,  between  a 
good  Violet  of  the  Cornuta  race  and  a  blue  Pansy,  and  has  the  early 
blooming  character  of  the  Pansies. 

It  appears  that  John  Stnart  Mill,  whom  wo  have  just  lost, 

was  passionately  fond  of  botany,  and  that  his  love  for  natural 
scenery  was  intense.  It  has  been  his  habit,  in  later  years,  after  a 
period  of  the  closest  application  to  work  in  his  home  at  Avignon,  to 
break  away,  into  some  now  and  less  frequented  field  of  travel, 
to  collect  plants,  and,  after  toiling  along  on  foot  under  a  hot  sun, 
to  recount  with  the  simplest  enthusiasm  what  new  kinds  he  had 
picked  up  by  the  way,  and  what  new  impressions,  grand  or  beautiful, 
ho  had  received  from  the  face  of  nature.  This  delight  iu  natural 
scenery  came  out  even  in  the  midst  of  the  driest  economic  discussions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  there  will  be  an  interesting  exhibition  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  grown  under  special  conditions.  Two  years  ago 
a  gentleman  gave  to  the  society  a  sum  of  money  for  special  purposes, 
and  the  Council,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Marshall,  resolved  that  it 
should  be  given  for  twenty. four  plants  selected  by  the  exhibitors  who 
paid  an  entrance-fee  of  £5  each,  and  decided  that  they  should  show 
eight  plants  each  at  the  last  May  meeting  of  the  society.  By  some 
inadvertence  the  competition  has  been  entered  on  the  schedule  for 
June  4th,  but  the  exhibitors  have  prepared  their  plants  for  May,  and 
insist  upon  showing  their  collections  according  to  the  original  con- 
ditions. We  have  seen  some  of  the  competing  plants,  and  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  art  of  superior  plant  growing  has  not  died 
out,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  some  superb  plants  will  be  presented. 

The  authorities  of   the  city  of    Paris  are  considering    the 

advisability  of  removing  the  admirable  establishment  of  the  "city 
gardener,"  in  whose  forcing-houses,  conservatories,  and  beds  the 
millions  of  plants  and  flowers  which  decorate  the  public  gardens 
and  promenades  of  Paris  are  reared,  and  the  more  delicate  stored  iu 
winter,  from  La  Muette  to  Neuilly.  It  seems  a  pity  to  disturb  so 
well-arranged  an  establishment  as  that  in  question  ;  and  considering 
the  number  and  size  of  tho  horticultural  buildings,  it  will  bo  a  costly 
business,  but  it  appears  that  tho  land  at  Passy  is  iu  demand  at  high 
prices  for  the  erection  of  new  villas,  while  the  city  possesses  a 
larger  site  in  the  Pare  aux  Princes  at  Neuilly,  which  has  failed  to 
attract  tho  Parisians. 

Last  year's  report  of  the  Eyemouth  and   Paxton   School 

Gardens,  Berwickshire,  is  worth  the  attention  of  everybody  in  any 
way  connected  with  Industrial  Schools.  The  Eyemouth  Garden 
contains,  it  is  stated,  850  square  yards  (28  perches,  3  yards),  divided 
into  ten  plots,  or  small  gardens,  each  cultivated  by  a  single  boy, 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old.  The  profits  from  this  small  patch 
amounted  in  the  gross  to  £7  Is.  Gd.,  being  at  the  rate  of  £41  13s. 
per  acre.  The  Paxton  Garden  contains  497  square  yards  (IG  perches, 
13  yards),  divided  into  five  plots,  and  each  plot,  as  in  the  case  of 
tho  Eyemouth  Garden,  is  cultivated  by  a  single  boy.  The  united 
profit  from  this  garden  last  year  was  £2  lis.  8Jd.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£25  Is.  per  acre.  These  boys,  who  have  had  gardens  from  one  to 
two  and  four  years,  grow  Cabbages,  Potatoes,  Shallots,  Onions, 
Leeks,  Greens,  Cauliflowers,  and  Rhubarb. 
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HAfiDY  TREES  AJSTD   SHEUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE    ACUTE-LOBED    MAPLE    (ACER   ACUMIXATDM). 

Tins  forms  a  fine,  erect-growing,  deciduous  tree,  from  30  to  40 
feet  high,  vi-ith  erect  branches,  and  rather  long,  slender, 
smooth,  glossy  shoots  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
Upper  Nepaul,  in  Siriuagur,  where  it  is  called  "  Khainsing," 
and  was  first  introduced  in  1845.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  grows 
freely  in  any  good  garden  soil.  It  is  easily  increased,  either  by 
layers  or  by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  half -ripened  shoots 
in  the  autumn.  The  leaves  are  of  medium  size,  cither  three- 
lobed  or  visibly  five-lobed,  doubly  serrated  on  the  edges, 
cordate  at  the  base,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  deep  greeu 
above,  and  set  on  not  very  long  footstalks,  and  they  are  retained 
on  the  tree  until  destroyed  by  the  autumn  frost.  The  lobes 
are  oval,  with  long,  tapering  acute  points,  and  unequal  in  size, 
the  middle  one  being  much  the  largest,  and  doubly  serrated. 
The  principal  ribs  and  veins  on  the  under  side  are  very  promi- 
nent, with  the  centre 
one  straight  from  the 
footstalk  to  the  tip 
of  the  outer  lobe. 
The  flowers  are 
greenish  white,  and 
are  produced  in 
April  in  axillary, 
ei-ect,  few-flowered 
corymbs  along  with 
the  J'oung  leaves. 
The  keys  or  fruit  are 
smooth,  with  thick 
carpels  and  oval 
wings,  rather  spread- 
ing. The  length  of 
a  full-sized  leaf  is 
6  inches,  including 
the  footstalk,  which 
is  from  1  to  li  inch 
long,  and  thebreadth 
is  about  3  inches. 


The  Laurustinus 
as  a  Cottage  Wall 
Plant. — While  passing 
along  a  countiy  road 
the  other  day,  I  was 
struck  with  the  beauty 
of  a  cottage  front 
clothed  with  Laurus- 
tinus, which  at  a  little 
distance  off  looked  ex. 
actly  like  a  white  Ixora. 
It  was  neatly  trained 
and  profusely  flowered,  and  looked  beautiful  in  the  distance.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  plants  for  a  cottage  garden,  and  also  for  the  bottoms 
of  cottage  walls,  and  the  clothing  of  outhouses  with  evergreen 
beauty,  producing  a  harvest  of  pinky  white  and  pure  white  blossoms 
from  Christmas  to  May.  Perhaps,  however,  the  shining-leaved 
variety  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  but  all  Laurnstinnses 
are  beautiful,  and  they  are  easily  grown  and  readily  propagated. 
They  are  also  useful  for  catting,  and  for  contributing  to  the  filling  of 
vases  and  the  making  of  bouquets,  and  are  often  used  extensively 
for  the  base  work  of  wedding  and  other  bouquets.  For  a  cottage 
parlour  table  who  could  wish  for  a  nicer  bonquet  than  a  base  of 
Laurustinus  crowned  with  bunches  of  Violets?  Or,  later  in  the  season, 
single  Moss  or  monthly  dark  China  or  pink  Roses  or  sprays  of 
Ribes  or  dark  Wallflowers  displayed  over  or  arranged  amongst  it  ?^ 
D.,  Bury. 

Forsythia  viridissima.— This,  though  one  of  the  brightest  of 
early  spring-blooming  hardy  shrubs,  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  Like  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  the  flowers  come 
before  the  foliage,  and  continue  in  great  beauty  a  long  time.  Unlike 
many  early  flowers,  cutting  winds  do  not  seem  to  have  much  effect 
upon  its  duration.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  it  more  bright  and 
beautiful  than  it  has  been  this  spring.  It  is  very  handsome,  either 
as  a  single  cone-shaped  specimen,  supported  by  a  stout  stake  or  pole 
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in  the  centre,  or  as  dwarf  masses  nearer  the  edge  of  the  shrubbery. 
It  requires  a  little  attention  with  the  pruning-knifo  once  a  year 
after  flowering,  and  any  gross  shoots  that  appear  afterwards  may  be 
advantageously  pinched  in.  By  this  means  a  neat  compact  outline 
may  always  be  preserved.  In  addition  to  its  usefulness  in  the 
shrubbery,  it  is  a  capital  plant  for  quickly  covering  a  naked  wall, 
clothing  it,  as  it  wore,  through  a  good  portion  of  March,  April, 
and  well  into  May,  with  a  sheet  of  bright  gold.  Wo  liave  two 
plants  here,  one  on  either  side  of  a  doorway  in  the  garden  wall,  that 
must  have  been  years  ago  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  I  believe  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  height  it  will  grow  in  moderately  good  soil. 
Neat  bushes  of  it  also,  in  pots,  make  useful  and  very  desirable  plants 
for  the  conservatory  in  mid-winter,  coming  into  bloom  early,  without 
much  forcing,  if  the  wood  has  been  previously  well  ripened.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  in  September,  under 
the  north  side  of  a  fence.  I  once  made  a  lot  of  cuttings  in  the 
autumn,  and  they  were  laid  in  deeply  in  bundles,  till  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  planting  ai'rived.  Well,  a  pressure  of  other  matters 
occurred,  and  the  cuttings  were  left  till  April,  and  when  examined, 
most  of  them  were  callused,  and  many  had  emitted  roots.  I  mention 
this  merely  to  show  that  with  cuttings  of  this  and  similar  things  it 
is  important  for  the  cutting  to  be  taken  off  early  in  autumn,  and 

properly  made  with  a 
sharp  knife ;  when,  if 
not  finally  planted  for 
several  months  after, 
wards,  they  will  take 
no  harm,  as  the  work, 
preparatory  to  rooting, 
is  being  silently  carried 
on  under  ground,  and 
it  is  work  that  cannot 
be  hurried.  One  reason 
why  a  good  many 
cuttings  of  shrubs, 
Roses,  &c.,  fail  when 
put  in  by  amateurs  is, 
they  are  taken  off  too 
late  J  nature  has  not 
time  to  perform  her 
work  before  the  period 
arrives  for  the  sap  to 
ascend. — E.  Hobday. 

Various  sizes  of 
Trees.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of 
Xatural  Sciences,  held 
at  Philadelphia,  last 
October,  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan  remarked  ,that, 
as  botanists  wellknew, 
Quercus  prinoides  sel. 
p,.  dom  grew  more  than  2 
feet  in  height.  It  was 
one  of  the  smallest  of 
shrubs.  In  his  collec- 
tions in  Kansas,  he 
found  Oaks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leaven, 
worth,  which  made  small  trees  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  and  with 
stems  from  1  to  2  feet  in  circumference.  He  was  entirely  satisfied 
that  it  is  identical  in  every  respect  but  size  with  the  Q.  prinoides  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Among  trees  there  are  few  which  produce  forms 
as  low  shrubs,  but  the  Pinus  Banksiaua,  in  the  East  but  a  bush  of  5 
or  10  feet,  grew  ofteu  40  feet  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior ;  the 
Castanea  pumila,  Chinquapin  Chestnut,  when  it  gets  out  of  the  sands 
of  New  Jersey  into  the  clayey  soils  west  of  the  Delaware,  often  grew 
as  large  as  many  full  gro\vn  Apple  trees  ;  while  the  Celtis  occidentalis, 
which  in  the  East  is  generally  but  a  straggling  bush  along  fence 
corners,  is  in  Ohio  a  large  spreading  tree  with  an  enormous  trunk, 
and  in  Indiana  is  as  lofty  and  as  graceful  as  an  Elm. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


CistU3es  for  the  Wild  Garden. — At  Heatherside  these  brilliant  shrubs  are 
found  to  thrive  freely  in  the  "wilderness,"  no  donbt  owing  to  the  free  open 
soil ;  and  what  glorious  additions  to  the  wild  fjarden  ! — W.  R. 

Large  Tulip  Trees.— The  largest  Tulip  tree  I  ever  saw  was  on  Col.  Ambler's 
estate,  in  Virginia.  It  was  210  feet  in  height,  and  the  trunk,  which  was  branch- 
less for  100  feet  in  height,  was  42  feet  in  circumference  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  spread  of  the  branches  being  150  feet.  This  tree  was  billed  by- 
lightning  in  1856.  I  have  measured  trunks  of  other  Tulip  trees  in  Virginia, 
and  have  found  them  over  36  feet  in  circumference.  In  England  the  best 
Tulip  tree  I  have  seen  is  at  Fulham  Pa'ace. — Joseph  Xewtost. 
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ANCIENT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FLOWERS. 
The  words  "  copia  narium,"  whioU  "  W.  M."  (seo  page  328)  adducos 
as  proof  that  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  there  is  no  allusion  in  the 
classical  Latin  authors  to  bouquets,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
aro-ument.  They  occur  iu  the  loth  ode  of  the  2nd  Book,  this  parti, 
cutiir  ode  being  playfully  levelled  at  tho  constantly-increasing  luxury 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  a  result  of  which  growing  luxnry,  he  says,  will 
be  that,  iu  a  little  while,  palaces  and  ornamental  waters  will  occupy 
all  the  land  that  once  was  devoted  to  farming  'liurposes,  and  that 
"  the  Olive  plantations,  once  so  fruitful  to  their  owner,  will  be  super- 
seded by  banks  of  Violets,  Myrtles,  and  other  plants,  in  all  their  plen. 
teousness,  that  are  delightful  to  tho  nostrils." 

Turn  violaria  ct 
Myrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
FertUihus  domino  priori. 
The  passage  cannot  be  translated  in  fewer  words,  so  as  to  convey  a 
full  and  proper  sense  of  its  meaning  to  p.crsons  not  acquainted  with 
Latin.  In  what  possible  way  can  it  be  tortured  into  a  disproof  of 
what  I  have  said  ?  My  assertion  is,  that  bouquets  are  not  mentioned  ; 
"  W.  M."  points  to  a  jocular  allusion  to  possible  plantations  of  odori. 
ferous  shrubs  and  herbs !  The  second  argument  brought  forward  by 
your  correspondent  to  prove  that  the  ancient  poets  make  allusions  to 
bouquets  is,  that  he  ("  W.  M.")  "  cannot  rationally  conclude"  but 
that  the  Roman  youth  must  have  worn  such  things.  But  where  is 
the  remotest  allusion  to  such  a  pi-actice  to  be  found  ?  The  poets' 
allusions  are  the  things  desired,  not  guesses  and  specukations,  un. 
supported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  Aud  upon  what  ground  does 
"  W.  M."  build  his  surmise  that  we  do  not  possess  a  full  glossary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  colloquial  words  ?  Is  he  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Aristophanes,  Athena?ns,  and  Petronius  Arbiter  ?  Thirdly, 
"  W.  M."  considers  that  Virgil's  comparison  of  the  premature  death 
of  the  youth  Pallas  to  the  snapping  of  the  peduncle  of  a  flower  by 
a  thoughtless  girl,  is  "an  allusion  to  bouquets  "  !  Why  did  he  not 
quote  at  the  same  time  the  gathering  of  the  flowers  by  Proserpine, 
when  she  was  at  play  with  her  companions  in  the  fields  ?  He  goes 
onto  say  that  the  simile  in  question  "  so  sutTiciently  confutes  '  my 
"  not  well-considered  notion,"  that  he  need  not  pursue  his  remai-ks. 
Will  "  W.  M."  have  the  kindness  to  "  pursue  his  remarks  "  immediately, 
iu  the  shape  of  even  a  single  quotation  from  any  classical  Greek  or 
Latin  poet  in  which  a  bouquet  is  mentioned  ;  will  he  give  us  even 
the  corresponding  Greek  or  Latin  word  ?  If  I  am  wrong  I  shall  be 
only  too  thankful  to  be  act  right.  Jlcautimo  I  cannot  consider  that 
my  statement  is  disproved.  Will  "  W.  M."  kindly  intimate  what  flowers 
Virgil  intended  by  Viola  aud  Ityacinthus  ?  Of  course  he  is  well 
aware  (at  least  I  hope  so)  that  with  tho  ancients  these  names  did  not 
apply  exclusively  (if  in  Virgil  at  all)  to  the  botanical  genera  which 
boar  them  at  the  present  day.  Leo  Gkindo,\. 
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Sweet-scented  Flowers.— Mr.  Grindon's  remarks  on  flower 
odours  (see  page  319)  will  take  thousands  by  surprise,  especially 
those  sticklers  against  plants  and  flowers  in  rooms  who  would  not 
have  one  for  the  world,  for  fear  some  delicate  person  might  "  die  of 
a  Rose,  in  aromatic  pain."  Still  there  are  those  to  whom  what  are 
called  sweet  scents  are  positively  offensive.  My  object,  however,  is 
not  to  plead  for  sweet  flowers,  but  to  suggest  how,  at  a  small  cost, 
we  may  command  them  in  quantity.  When  employed  in  Notting- 
ham, my  residence  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  and  conse- 
quently,  in  going  to  my  olEce,  I  had  to  pass  scores  of  gardens.  A 
whiff  of  Mignonette  here  and  there  determined  me  to  have  more  of 
it,  and  consequently,  in  the  follovv'ing  spring,  armed  with  a  few 
ounces  of  seed,  I  threw  a  pinch  into  almost  every  garden  that  I 
passed,  thus  taking  a  summary  way  of  furnishing  them  with  sweet 
flowers.  I  threw  the  seed  over  the  fence,  feeling  convinced  that  the 
plants,  when  once  recognised,  would  not  afterwards  be  banished. 
My  scheme  succeeded,  and  for  a  few  ponce  I  was  rewarded  with  miles 
of  sweet  odonr.  Let  others  go  and  do  likewise,  and  they  will  be 
unawares  sowing  miles  of  ozone,  pure  oxygen,  health  and  happiness 
for  thousands.  I  am  surprised  that  sweet  flowers  are  not  more 
widely  cultivated  in  our  public  promenades  and  gardens  than  they 
are.  A  word  to  the  wise,  I  trust,  will  be  sufficient.  If  I  used  a 
public  path,  I  should,  so  far  as  sweet  annuals  are  concerned,  take 
care  of  myself. — A. 

Antiquity  of  Plax.— Dr.  Oswald  Heer,  of  Zurich,  has  pub- 
lished a  ]iaper  "  On  Flax  Culture  in  Pre-historic  Times."  He  finds 
the  original  home  of  the  Flax  to  bo  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  can  be  shown  that  the  plant  was  cultiv.ated  iu  Egypt 
5,000  years  ago.  Flax  is  found  among  tho  remains  of  the  oklest 
pile-dwellings  in  tho  Swiss  Iiakes,  where  neither  hemp  nor  wool  has 
been  discovered  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  lako-dwellers  re- 
ceived the  Flax-plant  from  the  South  of  Europe. 


PLANT  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 

Looking  at  the  immense  area  of  London  and  its  suburbs,  its  myriads 
of  houses,  and  almost  countless  flower-loving  population,  there  is 
little  need  for  wonder  that  such  large  quantities,  both  of  plants  aud 
cut  flowers,  should  annually  be  swallowed  up  by  it,  or  that  plant, 
growing  establishments  on  a  lai'ge  scale  should  bo  required  to  supply 
its  wants.  Of  these,  one  at  Feltham,  carried  on  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bailey,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  remark.  This  was  established 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Catleugh  ;  but,  under 
Mr.  Bailey's  fivo  years'  pi'opi-ietorship,  it  has  increased  iu  importance 
considerably,  producing  tens  of  thousands  of  plants  and  cut  flowers 
annually.  A  huge  span.roofed  building  constitutes  the  "finishing" 
house  tor  Fuchsias  and  show  Pelargoniums,  aud  there  are  some  two 
dozen  other  span  houses,  averaging  80  feet  long,  and  11  feet  wide, 
all  heated  by  Weeks's  tubular  boiler.  Each  house  is  supplied  with  a 
capacious  water-tank,  and  these  tanks  are  all  connected  by  means  of 
pipes  leading  to  a  large  tub  that  is  placed  on  a  platform  close  to  a 
pump — an  arrangement  by  which  the  whole  of  the  houses  can  be 
readily  supplied  with  water.  Starting  with  the  beginning  of  tho 
year,  the  plant  season  might  be  said  to  commence  with  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  Then  come  Cinerarias,  Hoteia 
(Spiraea)  japonica,  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias, 
which  constitute,  with  Hotcias,  Lycopods,  &c.,  the  bulk  of  the  plants 
now  ready  for  market.  With  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Bailey's  Pelar- 
gonium-growing most  people  are  acquainted,  as  when  at  Shardeloes 
he  exhibited  at  our  great  metropolitan  shows  some  of  the  best 
grown  and  flowered  Pelargoniums  ever  staged.  Those  at  Feltham  are 
in  48-sized  pots,  yet  they  ar'e  full  of  foliage,  glossy,  green,  and 
healthy,  and  carry  heads  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  trusses  of  flowers. 
The  kinds  most  in  request  and  best  adapted,  both  for  forcing  and 
market  work,  are  show  sorts,  such  as  Minnie,  rose;  Wm.  Bull, 
crimson  scarlet ;  Belle  Blanche,  and  Albion,  white  ;  Mrs.  Lewis  Lloyd, 
and  a  few  unnamed  seedlings.  Of  these  varieties,  from  10,000  to 
12,000  are  grown  each  year,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  stock  tho 
process  of  propagation  commences  as  soon  as  the  smallest  cuttings 
can  be  obtained,  and  is  maintained  incessantly  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  v.arious  houses  Pelargoniums  may  now  be  seen  in 
different  stages  of  growth,  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  them 
are  rapidly  approaching  tho  blooming  period,  in  close  succession.  The 
essential  points  as  regards  culture  are,  cleanliness,  a  position  near 
tho  glass,  and  a  uever.failing  supply  of  water.  The  compost  used  is 
good  rich  loam,  and  a  fair  admixture  of  very  rotten  manure. 
Occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  are  also  given  after  the  flower-buds 
have  appeared.  The  old  Pelargonium  Gauntlet,  a  reddish.scarlet, 
is  largely  gro\vn  here  for  winter-blooming ;  it  forces  admirably,  and 
furnishes  a  largo  supply  of  flowers  fit  for  cutting  from  October  to 
March.  Of  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  such  kinds  as  Princess  Teck, 
Fanny  Gair,  Lucy,  Acme,  and  one  raised  many  years  ago,  called 
Princess  Marie,  are  grown  in  quantities,  and  the  heads  of 
flower  which  they  produce,  combined  with  dwarf  robust  growth, 
excite  one's  admiration.  These  require  neither  stopping  nor  tying, 
and  some  2,000  are  sent  to  mai-ket  annually.  Marvellous  examples 
of  the  Hoteia  japonica  are  produced  in  hundreds  iu  48-sized  pots- 
charming  plants,  21  inches  high  and  as  much  through,  each  bearing 
a  dozen  spikes  of  bloom.  These  ai-e  raised  from  roots  of  continental 
growth,  potted  up  in  November,  plunged  in  cold  pits  in  a  bed  of  rotten 
tan,  and  sheltered  from  heavy  rains  until  they  burst  their  crowns 
about  January,  when  the  earliest  batch  is  pushed  on  in  gentle  heat, 
the  i-emainder  following  iu  succession  in  cool  houses.  Such  moisture- 
loving  plants  'are  these  Hoteias  that  on  dry  sunny  days  they  want 
water  four  times  a  day,  those  growing  in  heat  being  also  set  in  saucers. 
Fuchsias  are  grown  iu  immense  quantities,  especially  that  excellent 
light  variety  known  as  Mrs.  Marshall,  of  which  capital  plants  may 
be  found  here  18  inches  high  and  12  inches  through,  beautifully  iu 
flower,  fully  foliaged,  and  growing  in  48-sized  pots.  One  large 
span-roofed  house  is  devoted,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  "  finishing  "  of 
this  variety  just  now,  and  other  kinds  will  shortly  follow  for  summer 
decoration.  Mrs.  Marshall  must  of  necessity  be  frequently  "  pinched  " 
while  growing,  but  Lady  Heytesbury,  a  favourite  white  kind,  is  best  if 
left  alone,  naturally  forming  very  speedily  of  its  own  accord  a  neat 
little  pyramid.  Souvenir  de  Chiswick  and  War  Eagle  are  both  useful 
red  kinds  for  market  purposes.  The  best  Heliotrope  is  Florence  Night, 
ingale,  a  good  dark  kind ;  and  the  finest  of  all  the  scarlet  Zonal  Pelar. 
goniums  for  cutting  flowers  from  in  winter  is  Vesuvius,  of  which  many 
hundreds  are  grown.  Maidenhair  Fern  is  in  large  demand  for  cut 
fronds,  and  of  Ijycopodium  denticulatum  some  8,000  pots  are  disposed 
of  .annually.  Tho  stock  plants  of  this  are  grown  on  a  border  in  one 
of  the  large  houses,  and  portions  of  them  are  being  continually  taken 
off,  struck,  and  potted  up  into  48-sized  pots ;  the  soil,  which  must  be 
light  aud  porous,  consists  of  peat  and  leaf.mould.      Grown  as  at 
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Feltham,  in  a  somewhat  shaded  house,  in  a  gentle  heat  and  with 
plenty  of  moisture,  good  established  plants  fit  for  sale  aro  obtained 
in  about  three  weeks. 

For  cut  flowers,  which  are  always  in  demand,  a  lot  of  fine  Tea 
Roses  is  groi\Ti  in  pots  ;  also  Fielder's  White  Azalea,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  for  forcinp:,  Gai'denias,  Vallotas,  and  the  Narcissus  Poeticus, 
the  latter  being'  most  successfully  managed  in  pots  by  putting;  about 
twelve  bulbs  into  a  32-S)zed  one,  and  plunging  thom  out-of-doors 
until  they  start,  when  they  aro  lifted  and  forced  in  gentle  heat ; 
established  roots  of  tliis  Narcissus  usually  do  belter  the  second 
year  than  the  first.  In  several  houses  Stcphanotis  is  planted  out 
and  trained  along  the  roof,  a  position  in  which  it  makes  wonderful 
growth  and  yields  an  abundance  of  flower.  Nothing  is  more  erident 
than  that  this  beautiful  climber  needs  plenty  of  space  both  for  root 
and  top,  and  that  under  such  conditions  it  will  grow  as  fast  as  hops. 

A.  D. 


A    SINGULAR    BEOMELIAD. 

TILLANDSIA  REVOLTJTA  {pro  ii'Dl.). 

Now  that  sncculeiit  plants  are  again  coming  into  public  favonv, 
a  few  words  descriptive  of  a  new,  or  at  least  undetermined, 


A  New  Bromeliad  (Tiliandsia  reroluta,  pro.  tern.)  one-third  natm-al  size. 

Tillandsia,  may  be  of  some  interest.  We  have  not  many 
species  of  Tillandsia  in  cultivation,  though  some  of  them  do 
remarkably  well  if  treated  like  Orchids  and  other  tropic.il 
epiphytes.  T.  argentea  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  cultivated 
species,  aud  is  also  vci-y  rare.  Its  silvery  foliage  is  its  chief 
attraction.  T.  usneoides,  a  species  from  the  West  Indies,  is 
very  peculiar  in  its  habit  of  growth.  It  znay  be  seen  growing 
on  several  plants  iu  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  looks  very 
much  like  a  bunch  of  dried  Grass  or  8edge.  The  present 
South  American  species  comes  from  a  strip  of  forest  about 
three  miles  from  Campo  Coronta — i.e.,  the  Crowned  Camp — a 
small  cattle  station  on  the  river  Parana,  in  Corrientes,  thirty 
miles  from  Goya.  This  place  may  be  reached  via  Buenos 
Ayres,  from  which  it  is  distant  some  six  hundred  miles. 
This  and  several  other  Bromeliads  are  found  on  the  trees  in 
this  vicinity  in  tolerable  abundance,  in  company  with  scandent 
Polypodiums  and  other  epiphytes  aud  sub-terrestrial  plants. 
It  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  free  growth,  aud  has  leaves  which 
vary  from  3  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  From  the  quantity  of  old 
flower-spikes  on  importedplants,  it  is  evidently  a  prof  use  bloomer, 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  the  flowers  are  of  very  great 
beauty.     The  most  peculiar  point  about  this  plant  is  its  leaves. 


their  margins  boini^  involute,  while  their  apices  are  decidedly  re- 
volute  and  prehensile.  They  may  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  tho 
caudal  appendages  of  certain  Quadrumania,  since  they  clasp 
any  branchlet  or  twig  within  their  reach,  and  thus  suspend 
themselves  firmly  in  their  aerial  habitats.  These  leaves  are  of 
a  velvety  texture,  and  of  a  bright  silvery  colour;  indeed,  it  is 
a  worthy  rival  to  T.  argentea,  and  far  more  interesting.  In 
all  probability  the  first  living  plants  imported  to  this  country 
were  obtained  Ijy  Mr.  Gaylard  Hadwcn,  though  the  plant 
has  existed  in  herbaria  for  some  considerable  time.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker  considers  it  near  Tillandsia  rubra,  E.  and  P. ;  and  the 
same  plant,  or  one  nearly  identical,  may  be  found  iu  Mandon'.'i 
Peruvian  Collection  (No.  1,18.')).  As  a  provisional  name,  I 
would  suggest  Tillandsia  revoluta.  F.  W.  Buebidge. 


Cobasa  soandens  variegata.— Allow  me  to  add  the  name  of  this 
very  desirable  plant  as  a  conservatory  climber,  to  those  recommended 
by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Dick  (see  p.  334).  This  is  certainly 
a  most  valuable  plant  for  the  purpose  just  named,  being  exceedinHy 
ornamental,  of  rapid  growth,  aud  it  enjoys  a  perfect  immunity  from 
the  attacks  of  insect  pesis  of  all  kinds.  Unlike  most  variegated 
plants,  the  condition  of  variegation  has  little  if  at  all  diminished  its 
vigour  or  growing  powers.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  training  up 
pillars  and  for  festoons  under  the  roofs  of  the  most  lofty  conserva- 
tories, and  the  distance  it  will  grow  in  one  season  is  truly  astonishing. 
It  must,  however,  have  abundance  of  root  room,  and  the  system 
recommended  by  your  correspondent  of  keeping  the  roots  outside  the 
structure  is  exactly  the  treatment  which  it  requires. — P.  G. 

Cowan's  Heating  Apparatus.— In  my  notice  of  Sir.  Cowan's 
ingenious  and  entirely  novel  system  of  heating  horticnltural 
buildings,  you  have  interpolated  the  observation  that  "  the  system  is 
not  quite  new."  I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  in  a  simple  and 
practical  form,  suitable  to  structures  of  any  dimensions,  the  very 
perfect  and  ingenious^system  of  Mr.  Cowan  is  without  a  predecessor'; 
notwithstanding  that  rude  experiments  upon  an  analogous  principle, 
ending  in  failure,  may  possibly  have  been  attempted,  although  I  have 
never  heard  of  them.  I  trust  that  in  justice  to  Mr.  Cowan's  excellent 
system,  and  to  my  own  careful  observation  of  its  working  (which 
extended  over  several  days)  you  will  give  immediate  insertion  to 
this  letter. — H.  Noel  HrMruREVs.  [What  we  meant  was  that  the 
application  of  lime-kiln  heating  to  horticultural  buildings  had  been 
tried  before ;  not  that  Mr.  Cowan's  particular,  and  as  it  proves, 
excellent  plan  of  carrying  out  the  system  was  not  new.] 

Balsams. — These  require — Firstly,  all  the  light  our  climate 
affords,  which  suggests  clean  glass,  and  that  the  plants,  during  all 
the  stages  of  their  growth  up  to  blooming,  should  bo  kept  as  near  it 
as  is  practicable.  Secondly,  a  rich  open  compost  to  grow  in,  through 
which  the  roots  will  readily  ramify,  and  rich  enough  to  furnish  them 
with  food  sufiicient  to  keep  the  top  growing  freely ;  the  great  demand 
made  on  the  roots  during  the  period  of  active  growth  informs  us  that 
liquid  manm-e  is  a  useful  auxiliary  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of  the  plants, 
and  may  be  applied  freely  when  the  pots  become  full  of  roots. 
Thirdly,  bottom  heat ;  to  give  every  encouragement  to  a  free  growth, 
the  application  of  a  mild  bottom  heat  from  tho  first  stage  of  the 
plant's  growth  till  the  bloom. buds  are  formed  should  be  maintained  ; 
when  the  buds  are  duly  formed,  and  any  further  extension  of  growth 
unnecessary,  the  bottom  heat  should  be  allowed  to  die  gradually 
away,  so  as  to  harden  the  plants,  to  bear  the  comparatively  cool  tem- 
perature of  the  conservatory  for  blooming.  Fourthly,  air  during 
every  stage  of  growth  ;  the  Balsam  leqnircs  a  large  supply  of  air, 
that  the  plants  may  not  become  drawn  and  slender,  but  kept  short, 
jointed  and  stocky  in  habit,  which  will  enable  the  lateral  branches  to 
support  themselves  without  stakes  until  tho  blooms  expand,  when 
they  will  be  required. — BI. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Tree  Carnations-— How  am  I  to  treat  some  plants  of  these  that  have 
liecome  what  is  termed  **  lauky  "  ? — W.  S.  [Train  them  round  foiu'  sticks,  or 
other  kind  of  trelUs,  keeping  the  shoots  as  \ovr  as  possible,  and  place  the  plants 
in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months. 3 

Abutilon  Boule  de  Niegc— Just  imagine  a  pure  wliite  Abutilon !  really 
snow  white,  and  as  large  as  A.  striatum.  Such  an  one  has  just  been  introduced 
from  the  South  of  France,  hy  Messrs.  Standish  &.  Co..  of  Ascot.  It  can  claim 
some  degree  of  hardihood,  fur  at  Caen,  in  the  South  of  France,  it  has  success- 
luUy  withstood  the  winter  growing  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  fine  bold-leaved 
variety,  blooming  with  great  profusion,  and  throwing  its  chaste  bell-shaped 
blossoms  outside  the  leaves.  As  a  conservatory  plant  it  is  a  great  acquisition  ; 
it  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  sub-tropical  gardeners,  and  it  is  said  to  be  of 
great  value  for  bouquets. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

FKUIT  PKOSPECTS. 
The  first  of  May  set  in  here  with  a  soft  south-west  breeze  and  a 
genial  temperature,  very  different  from  the  cold,  piercing,  sharp 
cast  winds  expeiienced  during  the  previous  ten  days,  and  already 
our  hopes  are  high  that  good  crops  of  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples  will 
be  realised.  Our  early  crops  of  Strawberries  have  been  a  signal 
failure  as  regards  flavour.  We  had  fruit  set  and  swelling  early  in 
Jlarch,  but  there  was  no  sun  and  no  light,  and  a  dense  fog  frequently 
enveloped  everything.  The  fruit  was  of  fair  size  but  tasteless  and 
without  colour.  President,  Keens'  Seedling,  and  Count  de  Zane  (a 
variety  much  prized  in  this  neighbourhood)  were  a  greenish  white. 
April,  however,  brought  us  good  gatherings  of  these  varieties,  and 
good-sized  fruit.  During  the  fog,  or  what  may  be  termed  "  the  dark 
season,"  early  Vines  showing  fruit  suffered  more  or  less  ;  tendrils 
lengthened,  and  the  embryo  bunch  had  a  tendency  to  elongate  more 
than  was  necessary  ;  but  as  the  air  cleared  this  state  of  things 
altered,  and  the  principal  crops  of  Grapes  are  now  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  gone  on  all  along  well, 
and  are  now  swelling  off  one  of  the  best  crops  we  have  gathered  for 
years.  Those  under  glass  covers  are  now  setting,  and  are  likely  to 
prove  as  good  as  heretofore.  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  grown 
under  similar  circumstances  are  also  very  promising.  The  snow 
and  frost  of  April  25th  did  considerable  damage  to  a  few  of  the 
early  Gooseberries,  and  to  such  blossoms  of  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Peaches  as  were  e.xpanded  in  warm,  although  exposed,  corners  ;  but 
the  principal  crops  are  still  safe.  Apples,  both  in  the  garden  and 
orchard,  in  a  few  days  will  be  one  mass  of  blossom. 

Southend  Oanlens,  Darlinriton.  John  Eichabdson'. 


RENOVATING  A  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Some  remarks  have  lately  appeared  in  The  G-I-EDEn  (see  p.  119) 
on  this  subject.  If  the  garden  to  be  renovated  has  been  much 
neglected,  it  will  be  a  matter  to  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  best 
to  sweep  the  fruit  trees  clean  away,  and  begin  afresh,  or  whether 
among  them  there  may  be  some  that  may  be  worth  retaining.  Of 
course  much  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  trees  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  No  man  would  think  of  destroying  a  decent  tree  of  any  good 
kind  of  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum,  until  such  time  as  young  ones  had 
been  reared  in  a  bearing  state  to  take  their  places.  To  replace  a 
Greengage  Plum,  Ribston  Pippin  Apple,  or  Gansel's  Bergamotte 
Pear,  is  uo  easy  matter,  for  I  have  always  found  that  au  old  thoroughly 
established  tree,  of  any  of  these  kinds  of  fruits,  will  produce  much 
better  flavoured  specimens  than  the  most  healthy  young  plants.  This 
arises  no  doubt  fiom  the  maturing  principle  having  been  more  fully 
developed,  or  in  other  words  there  is  less  water  in  the  composition  of 
the  tree  than  in  a  young  specimen  which  may  be  considered  as  only 
in  process  of  development.  Of  course  much  of  the  flavour  of  a  fruit 
depends  upon  soil,  situation,  and  growth,  but  all  things  considered  I 
believe  it  will  always  be  found  that  old  established  trees  impart  more 
flavour  to  their  produce  than  young  growing  ones.  Thus  I  almost 
reverence  an  old  Greengage  Plum,  and  I  have  much  respect  for  au 
old  Ribston  Pippin  Apple.  The  decision  being  made  as  to  what 
trees  shall  be  retained,  the  first  work  of  the  improver  will  be  to  clear 
away  those  condemned,  grubbing  theni  out  root  and  branch  ;  then 
carefully  prune  and  thin  out  the  branches  of  the  trees  retained,  so  as 
to  allow  the  air  and  light  to  sweep  freely  through  the  interior.  I  once 
found  a  Blenheim  Orange  Apple  growing  in  a  garden  from  which  I 
cut  away  sufficient  wood  to  make  twenty-five  large  faggots,  and  the 
following  season  the  tree  produced  about  ten  bushels  of  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  Not  a  fruit  was  less  than  eight  ounces 
in  weight,  and  many  of  them  more  than  a  pound  each.  The  ad. 
vantage  of  pruning  old  crowded  fruit  trees  cannot  be  overrated.  If 
trees  are  properly  managed,  the  branches  should  never  be  allowed  to 
cross,  neither  should  the  inside  of  the  trees  become  crowded  with 
wood.  Numerically,  so  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  a  large  quantity  of 
fruit  may  be  produced  ;  but,  subjected  to  the  market  test  of  price, 
or  the  cook's  test  of  quality,  it  will  always  be  found  that  well-grown 
fruit  is  much  more  valuable  than  a  larger  quantity  of  inferior  pro- 
duce. Well,  the  trees  being  pruned,  and  the  bark  cleaned  of  Lichens, 
Moss,  and  insect  posts,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  will  be  the 
ground.  If  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  drained,  or  if  the  old  drains 
are  not  in  good  working  condition,  it  will  be  best  to  put  in  new  ones. 
These,  for  a  kitchen  garden,  should  not  be  less  than  4  feet  deep,  and 
should  be  formed  of  2-inch  tubes  neatly  fitted  together  at  the  joints. 
If  at  hand,  a  turf,  Grass  sido  downwards,  some  Couch  roots,  small 
branches,  or  straw  may  be  thrown  over  the  pipes  before  the  soil  is 
filled  in.  Some  object  to  this  practice,  but  I  think  it  is  a  protection, 
and  prevents  the  pipes  being  disturbed  when  filling  in  the  soil ;  aud, 
moreover,  it  forms  a  rough  filter  for  the  water  to  pass  through.     For 


a  kitchen  garden  the  drains  should  not  be  more  than  18  to  20  feet 
apart  if  the  soil  is  light,  but  if  heavy,  15  feet  apart  will  be  much 
better.  The  extra  cost  of  an  additional  drain  is  not  much  compared 
with  perfect  eSiciency  of  the  work.  Of  course  many  will  object  to 
deep  and  frequent  drains.  Well,  let  them  do  so.  When  I  see 
shallow  ill-drained  soils  produce  finer  crops  than  deep  well  tilled 
ground,  then  I  will  change  my  opinion.  Until  then  I  must  advocate 
deeply-drained  and  deeply-trenched  ground  for  all  permanent 
improvements  of  the  soil.  The  thicker  the  sponge  above  the  drain 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  will  hold,  and  consequently 
the  larger  the  quantity  that  will  be  available  for  the  roots  of  the 
plants  when  dry  weather  sets  in.  Of  the  correctness  of  this 
assumption  I  have  had  ample  demonstration  in  almost  every  county 
in  England.  The  Jjoia  Weedon  system  of  cultivation,  which  was  so 
successful  while  it  was  carried  out,  consisted  in  deep  draining  and 
deep  cultivation  without  manure,  but  many  cannot  see,  and  others 
will  not  see,  the  advantages  of  such  a  system.  Putting  aside  the 
advantage  of  deep  cultivation  in  the  field,  there  can  be  no  question 
respecting  its  advantages  in  the  garden.  All,  I  think,  are  agreed 
there,  and  the  best  gardeners  would  like  to  go  a  little  deeper  if  they 
could.  I,  therefore,  pronounce  3  feet  to  be  a  minimum  depth  to  which 
the  soil  of  a  garden  ought  to  be  stirred,  not  necessarily  bringing  the 
bottom  soil  to  the  top,  but  placing  it  so  as  best  to  serve  the  purpose 
in  view.  Thus,  if  I  had  good  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  I  would,  in 
an  old  garden,  completely  reverse  it  to  that  depth  ;  but  if  the  subsoil 
was  of  inferior  quality,  I  would  leave  it  there,  breaking  it  up  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot,  either  with  a  pick-axe  or  Parkes's  steel  fork. 

For  the  improvement  of  an  old  garden  soil  I  have  much  faith  in 
the  use  of  salt,  and  if  lime  and  salt  can  be  mixed  together,  so  much 
the  better.  Most  plants  like  salt,  when  used  in  moderation,  and  such 
things  as  Asparagus  and  Seakale,  seaside  plants,  will  take  any 
reasonable  quantity  of  it.  Of  this  I  should  not  hesitate  to  use  3  cwt. 
per  acre,  thrown  over  the  ground  after  trenching,  as  I  should  expect 
it  to  be  washed  far  away  from  the  plants  long  before  they  could  be 
injuriously  affected.  Supplement  salt  with  lime,  and  you  can  scarcely 
make  a  more  healthy  preparation  of  the  soil  for  planting.  Lime 
upon  an  old  soil,  especially  one  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  can  scarcely 
be  used  in  excess.  We  do  not  use  lime  nearly  so  plentifully  as  we 
ought  to  do  in  our  gardens,  and  the  consequence  is  the  land  gets 
sick  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  manure  which  we  give  it.  In  fact 
it  becomes  sour,  vegetables  grow  rank,  but  ill-matured,  and  hence 
have  not  the  flavour  as  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly  healthy.  No 
person  who  has  been  using  manure  liberally  can  do  wrong  in  giving 
a  good  dressing  of  lime,  more  especially  if  the  land  is  heavy.  Upon 
light  soils  it  may  be  wise  to  use  it  more  cautiously.  One  word  more : 
I  would  advise  the  walks  and  every  part  of  the  garden  to  be  trenched 
so  that  the  trees  may  make  use  of  the  good  soil  under  them.  Of 
course  the  material  of  the  walks  can  be  preserved,  but  before  it  was 
used  again  I  should  take  care  to  work  a  liberal  supply  of  lime  and  salt 
into  the  subsoil.  A. 


THE    FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 
Beautiful  Lily,  dwelling  by  still  rivers. 

Or  solitary  mere. 
Or  where  the  sluggish  meadow-brook  delivers 

Its  waters  to  the  weir ! 
Thou  laughest  at  the  mill,  the  whiix  and  worry 

Of  spindle  and  of  loom. 
And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the  hurry 

And  rushing  of  the  flume. 
Born  to  the  purple,  born  to  joy  and  pleasance. 

Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin. 
But  makest  glad  aud  radiant  with  thy  presence 

The  meadow  and  the  lin. 
The  wind  blows,  and  uplifts  thy  drooping  bauner. 

And  round  thee  throug  and  run 
The  rushes,  the  green  yeomen  of  thy  manor. 

The  outlaws  of  the  sun. 
The  burnished  dragon-fly  is  thine  attendant. 

And  tilts  against  the  field. 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rides  resplendent 

With  stell-blue  mail  aud  shield. 
Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  fairest. 

Who,  armed  with  golden  rod 
And  winged  with  the  celestial  azure,  bearest 

The  message  of  some  god. 
Thou  art  the  Muse,  who  far  from  crowded  cities 

Hauutestthe  sylvan  streams, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  ai'tless  ditties 

That  come  to  us  as  dreams. 
O  flower-de-luce,  bloom  ou,  and  let  the  river 

Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet ! 
0  flower  of  song,  bloom  on,  and  make  for  ever 

The  world  more  fair  and  sweet.        — LongffUow, 
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GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 


THE  VAPOURER  MOTH  (Bombyx  (Oiigyia)  Antiqua). 

It  would  seem  lost  labour  for  an  entomologist  to  attempt  to 
collect  in  the  streets  of  Loudon,  but  tbe  ground  is  not  vitterly 
barren,  and  a  list  of  species  taken  thence  would  furnish  material 
for  much  interesting  cogitation.  It  is  not  our  business  to  go 
into  that  enquiiy  now  ;  we  only  wish  to  draw  attention  at 
present  to  one  of  the  species  which  would  come  into  that 
list,  and  which  may  be  pre-eminently  called  a  Cockney  insect 
— the  Vapourer  Moth,  or  Orgyia  antiqua  of  entomologists.  The 
caterpillar  (which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful 
of  the  hairy  caterpillars),  is  to  be  found  in  every  square  in 
London,  and  the  male  is  to  be  seen  dashing  about  in  the 
streets,  from  right  to  left,  dm-ing  summer,  and  especially 
frequent  towards  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Its  flight  seems 
a  series  of  reckless  and  purposeless  vagaries,  but  it  is  not  so 
destitute  of  meaning  as  it  looks  like.  It  is  busy  peering,  or 
rather  seeking  with  its  large  plumose  antennas  in  every 
direction  iu  seaixh  of  the  female.  She,  however,  is  not  to 
be  seen  flying  about.      No  pairs  are   ever   seen  lilting  and 


The  Vapourer  Moth. 


flirting  in  the  sunshine.  In  all  his  airy  sports  and  rambles 
the  male  has  no  companion ;  in  that  respect  his  wife  might 
serve  as  an  example  to  our  frivolous  or  fast  girls  of 
the  day,  although  they  might  retort  that  she  has  little 
merit  in  not  gadding  or  flying  abroad,  seeing  that  she  cannot 
fly,  and  that  her  abstinent,  staid,  and  proper  demeanour  is 
thus  compulsory. 

The  male  is  a  pretty  moth,  with  wings  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  two  sinuous  transverse  bands  of  a  darker  colour, 
of  which  the  outer  and  larger  terminates  in  a  lunule  of  a 
pui-e  white.  The  under  wings  are  yellowish  red.  The  female, 
although  she  cannot  fly,  is  not  absolutely  without  wings.  She 
has  very  small  stumps  of  wings,  which  require  to  be  sought 
for  to  be  found.  She  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  rather  dark  grey  colour.  Both  sexes  are  represented 
in  the  accompanyiug  woodcut.  The  insect  has  usually  two  main 
broods,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  season  the  broods  become 
confused,  there  being  apparently  a  continuous  succession  of 
genei-ations — eggs,  caterpillars,  and  perfect  insects  Ijeing  to  be 


found  at  the  same  time  and  together  during  the  whole  of 
autumn.  The  eggs  of  the  first  brood  arc  laid  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  remain  unhatched  until  the  end  of  spring.  The 
caterpillars  of  the  first  brood  come  out  of  their  eggs  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  the  perfect  insects  from  thcni  appear 
about  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July.  Of  the  second 
brood,  or  succession  of  broods,  the  caterpillars  first  appear  in 
the  end  of  July  and  in  August,  and  the  perfect  insects  in 
September,  and  onwards  until  winter.  The  caterpillar  is  very 
common  in  the  autumn,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  on  which 
it  will  not  feed,  but  it  more  particularly  aft'ects  fruit  trees  and 
Rose  trees  ;  it  varies  iu  colour,  being  sometimes  of  a  very  pale 
bluish  grey,  sometimes  blackish,  and  sometimes  whitish,  with 
tufted  greyish  hairs  implanted  on  the  tubercles  with  which  it 
is  furnished.  The  first  segment  has,  on  each  side,  a  long 
bundle  of  unequal  hairs,  each  terminated  by  a  little  knob,  which 
when  united  look  like  horns ;  near  the  tail  the  eleventh  segment 
has  asimilar  bundle  inclined  backwards, the  fifth  segm.ent(a  little 
before  the  middle)  has  also  one  on  each  side  directed  outwards. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  segments  have  each  on  the 
middle  of  the  back  a  double  brush  of  hair  without  knobs  at  the 
top,  of  equal  length,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  grey,  some- 
times yellow,  often  red,  and  sometimes  blackish.  On  each  side 
of  the  body  there  is  a  range  of  red  tubercles  supporting  the 
little  aigrettes.  On  the  back  the  spaces  between  the  segments 
bearing  the  brushes  are  black.  Prom  the  last  brush  until  the 
tail  the  colour  becomes  deeper,  and  presents  on  each  ring  two 
red  tubercles  iu  a  line  with  those  of  the  lateral  range,  forming 
a  semi-circular  band.  The  first  segments  have  also  each  a 
like  semi-circular  band. 

For  its  metamorphosis  the  caterpillar  spins  a  soft  whitish 
cocoon  intermingled  with  hairs,  which  is  placed  between 
leaves  or  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  in  crevices  in  walls, 
&c.  The  pupa  is  yellowish  with  the  wing  parts  blackish- 
brown. 

The  number  of  (and  the  consequent  mischief  done  by)  the 
caterpillars  of  this  species  varies  greatly  in  different  years. 
Boisduval,  for  example,  mentions  that  in  183(j  they  stripped 
off  all  the  leaves  from  the  Limes  iu  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal  at  Paris.  They  were  in  such  large  numbers  that  they 
were  seen  crawling  over  the  ground  on  all  sides.  As  he 
observes,  the  greater  number  probably  died  of  hunger,  because 
in  the  following  year  at  the  same  time  only  a  few  individuals 
were  to  be  seen.  Last  year  appears  to  have  been  one  of  their 
.abundant  years,  complaints  with  specimens  for  determination 
having  been  sent  us  from  various  quarters. 

An  effectual  but  troublesome  contrivance  has  been  devised 
to  protect  fruit  trees  from  the  attacks  of  another  moth, 
Cheimatobia  brumata  (the  Winter  Moth),  the  female  of  which, 
like  this,  if  not  absolutely  apterous,  is  at  least  without 
power  of  flight,  namely,  by  surrounding  the  stem  with  a  box 
or  boot  with  a  projecting  ledge,  the  underside  of  which  is  kept 
freshly  tarred,  so  that  no  insects  can  creep  up  it  across  the 
belt  of  tar,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  similar  means  would 
be  equally  successful  here.  But  the  Winter  Moth  undergoes 
its  transformation  under  ground,  so  that  when  the  female 
wishes  to  lay  its  eggs  near  the  leaves  on  which  its  young  are 
to  feed,  it  has  to  creep  up  the  trunk  to  get  at  them,  but  the 
Vapourer  does  not  go  into  the  pupa  state  in  the  ground,  but 
often  among  the  leaves  or  on  the  stem  or  branches,  so  that  it 
often  has  already  passed  the  proposed  moat  before  it  requires 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  the  contrivance  is  thus,  as  regards  it, 
of  comparatively  little  value.  A.  M. 


WOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  (JAEDEN  DESTROYERS. 

Phylloxera  vastatrix.— This  still  claims  the  attention  of  French  chcmisis 
and  natm'aUsts.  M.  Barral  informs  the  Acadt'niie  fles  Sciences  that  the  Vines 
are  freed  fi-om  the  pest  by  the  use  of  the  following  powder  :  one  part  of 
cinnabar,  five  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime,  eight  parts  of  lime,  and  eight  of 
tlowers  of  sulphur. 

To  Destroy  Moles.— I  would  advise  "  E.  C."  to  shoot  them.  Do  not  lauaU 
at  the  sugj^estion,  but  try  it.  I  have  done  it  scores  of  times  in  my  seed  beds, 
when  the  rascals  had  got  "  up  to  trap."  Be  out  early  in  the  morning  with  the 
pun  when  they  are  busy  rooting,  steal  tiuietly  to  the  place  (up  wind),  get  the 
gun  almost  perpendicular  over  them— muzzle  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  ground,  consistent  with  safety— watch  until  they  commence  to  root, 
then  "blaze  away."  Dig  down  afterwards,  ten  to  one  the  mole  is  there,  as 
dead  as  a  herring,  although  he  has  been  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  surface. 
— A'ccyt')',  iji  Fithl. 
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THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 

THE  GOLDEN  THYME. 
(thymus  cituiodokus  aukeus.) 
This  has  uo  equal  ia  its  way  in  the  spring  garden;  either  in 
lines,  patches,  or  masses  it  fills  the  eye  with  its  rich  golden 
colour,  wliile  in  habit  and  general  character  it  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  It  will  doubtless,  too,  supersede  all  other  Thymes 
for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  also  the  earliest  of  all  Thymes  ; 
for,  while  the  common,  and  silver-tiijped,  and  Lemou-Thjanes 
have  hardly  started,  this  golden  gem  is  a  dense  mass  from  4  to 
tl  inches  high.  We  have  a  fine  row  of  it  on  a  ribljou  border, 
and  even  Golden  Feather  is  poor  in  comparison  with  it.  Beau- 
tiful as  a  summer  bedding  plant,  and  proudly  holding  its  own 
among  all  the  smaller  edging  plants,  such  as  Alteruantheras, 
Cerastiums,  Echeverias,  Sedums,  Golden  Feather,  &c.,  it  is  3'et 
moi'e  lovely  in  the  spring  season.  Patches  or  single  plants  of 
it  among  alpines  in  feiuieries  will  impart  a  richness  to  them 
such  as  no  other  plant  can  give.  I  intend  to  grow  it  by  the 
thousand  for  contrasting  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Aubrietias, 
Violets,  &c.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  golden 
contrasts  to  these  blues  and  purples  ;  the  Doronicums  are  too 
coarse,  the  Alyssum  saxatilc  too  late,  and  the  Golden  Feather 
too  rusty  in  the  early  spring.  The  yellow  Pansies  and  Violas 
arc  also  too  late  for  early  spring-work.  But  this  Golden  Thyme 
is  just  the  right  plant  at  the  right  time,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  put  it  in  the  right  place  to  fleck  or  fringe  our  spring 
gardens  with  gold  to  any  extent.  It  is  almost  impossible  that 
any  plant  could  exceed  this  in  richness  of  colouring,  compact- 
ness of  habit,  freedom  of  growth,  and  hardiness  of  constitution. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  said  that  this  winter  has  not 
tested  it  much.  This,  however,  is  quite  a  mistake.  The 
frequent  ground-frosts  which  we  have  experienced  this  winter 
have  been  more  trying  to  many  spring  flowers  than  the  much 
more  severe  frosts  of  ordinary  winters.  Forget-me-nots,  and 
even  Violets  (the  Czar  especially)  have  suffered  much  ;  and  in 
regard  to  Thymes,  the  common  and  the  Lemon  alike  look 
rusty,  whereas  this  splendid  Golden  Thyme  is  strong  and 
vigorous  as  I  have  described.  D.  T.  Fisu. 


THE  BEST  BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

[From  among  those  tried  at  Chiswick  last  year  we  have  selected 
only  such  kinds  as  have  had  ***  attached  to  them  as  indicating 
the  highest  degree  of  merit,  and  which  are  stated  in  the 
"  Report  "  to  Ijc  equal  to  first-class  certificates.  These  are 
ai-ranged  in  series  distinguished  first  by  the  leaves,  and  then 
by  the  colours  of  their  flowers,  those  falling  under  the 
respective  sulsdivisions  being  arranged  alphabetical!}-.] 

PLAIN  GllEEN-LEAVED. 

FLOWERS    SCARLET. 

ELEANon  (Bull). — Pale  scarlet ;  very  free  and  good. 

PiT.N'cn  (Frasci-). — A  liuo  old  well-kiiown  variety,  now  superseded 
by  Warrior. 

Wareiok  (Q.  Smith). — The  best  in  this  class;  extra  fine  scarlet; 
good  and  robust  habit;  largo  trusses  of  large  flowers,  freely  pro- 
duced. 

l-LOWERS    CERISE    OR   ROSY    SCARLET. 

Lady    Middleton    (Taylor). — Bright    rose;    a   good   well-knowu 
variety ;  very  free-floweriug,  bnt  bearing  seedy  trusses. 
ILOViERS    ROSE-rlNK. 

Advancer  (Bull). — Bright  rosy  pink,  self-coloured;  dwarf  and 
frcc.ljlooming. 

Christine. — Pink;  small  trusses  and  small  flowers,  but  very  free  ; 
habit  compact;  a  good  old  variety. 

Christine  Suri'asse  (Chator).  —  Clear  pink;  large  flowers  and 
moderate  trusses  ;  very  free. flowering  ;  good  grower. 

Maia  (Rawson). — New;  very  bright  magenta-piuk  ;  small  trusses, 
but  very  free-flowering.     A  real  acquisition. 

Mi!S.  Pottle  (George). — Bright  pink,  colour  of  Cleopatra;  small 
trusses,  freely  produced  ;  good  ;  closely  resembles  Advancer. 

Rose  QueeiN  (Osbom). — Palo  pink;  top  petals  white  at  the  base; 
very  free.flowering,  but  seeds  too  freely. 

ZONATE,  OR  HORSESHOE-LEAVED. 

ELOWERS    SCARLET. 

Alkora  (Laxtou). — Cerise. scarlet,  in  the  same  style  as  Excellent, 
but  not  so  good. 


Dr.  Lindley  (Bull). — Pale  scarlet,  with  white  eye;  very  free, 
flowering ;  good  compact  habit ;  a  first-rate  variety. 

Etna  (F.  and  A.  Smith).— Good,  free-flowering,  scarlet;  largo 
flowers  in  fine  trusses  ;  habit  excellent  and  free  ;  a  desirable  variety. 

Excellent  (Carter  and  Co.). — Fine  cerise-scarlet ;  good  trusses  and 
flowers  very  freely  produced  ;  a  really  first-class  variety. 

George  Peabody  (Voitch). — E.^tra  fine  bright  scarlet ;  fine  trusses 
and  large  well-formed  flowers,  freely  produced  well  np  above  the 
foliage ;  pale-zoned  leaf ;  compact  habit ;  one  of  the  best  bedding 
varieties. 

Landers  (Charlton). — An  improved  A'esuvius  in  every  respect  as 
to  growth,  habit,  and  flowering. 

Rev.  J.  Dix  (R.U.S.).— Bright  scarlet;  flowers  small,  but  the 
trasses  lai-ge  ;  very  free-flowering,  but  soon  running  to  seed  ;  first- 
rate  for  early  work  ;  good  habit. 

Samiso  (Downio  and  Co.). — Intense  scarlet;  good  habit;  very  free 
and  useful,  but  superseded  by  Mrs.  A.  Pirie. 

Sydney  Turner  (Downie  <t  Co.)— Bright  scarlet,  with  pale  eye; 
small  truss,  but  finely  formed  flower;  free  and  good  habit  ;  good  of 
the  type. 

Vesuvius  (P.  &  A.  Smith).— Scarlet,  of  one  of  the  best  types; 
grown  by  all  market  gardeners  round  London  for  cut  flowers  and  as 
a  pot-plant. 

William  Underwood  (Davie). — Pale  scarlet,  the  top  petals  shaded; 
free-flowering,  and  of  good  habit,  but  superseded. 

FLOWERS    CERISE    OR   ROSY    SCARLET. 

Alfred  (Pearson). — Bright  carmine  ;  good  truss  and  flower  ;  very 
free  habit,  and  free-flowering  ;  a  good  variety. 

Charles  Dickens  (Bell  &  Thorpe). — Bright  carmine,  with  cerise- 
scarlet  edge  ;  very  distinct ;  truss  moderate,  flowers  rather  small,  but 
freely  produced  ;  habit  dwarf  ;  a  new  and  pleasing  variety. 

Crystal  Palace  Gem  (Carter  &  Co.). — Clear  rosy  cerise  ;  very 
free  flowering,  but  rather  seedy  ;  fine  habit,  and  a  first-rate  bedder. 

Forester  (Carter  &  Co.) — Pale  rose  ;  good  flower,  but  small 
tru.ss ;  very  free-flowering  ;  strong  grower ;  a  useful  shade  of  colour. 

Glory  (Eraser). — Bright  cerise ;  good  flower  and  truss,  and  very 
free-flowering;  moderate  habit ;   really  good. 

Herald  OF  Si'Ring  (Turner). — Same  colour  as  Nora,  but  not  so 
free  ;  of  straggling  habit. 

Ianthe  (\V.  Paul). — Beautiful  rose,  shaded  with  carmine  and 
magenta;  quite  novel ;  dwarf  habit  ;  flowers  good  in  shape,  but  the 
trusses  small. 

Lucius  (Bull). — Very  bright  cerise  ;  a  fine  flower  and  good  truss  ; 
a  strong  grower  and  very  free  bloomer  ;  stands  sun,  wind,  and  rain 
better  than  any  other  of  the  same  class  ;  useful  and  first-class. 

Nora  (Bull)  ■• — Bright  rose  ;  large  trusses  ;  a  very  strong  grower 
and  free  flowerer  ;  good  for  back  rows. 

Princess  of  Wales  (Mews). — Clear  rose  ;  very  large  truss  and 
good  flower  ;  dwarf  and  compact  habit ;  an  excellent  and  flrst-class 
variety  for  bedding  or  pots. 

Regalia  (Turner). — Bright  carmine  rose  of  a  beautiful  shade; 
flowers  large,  trusses  small,  bnt  very  freely  produced ;  dwarf  and 
compact  habit ;  a  fine  variety. 

FLOWERS   ROSE-riNK. 

Blue  Bell  (W.  Paul). — Magenta-pink,  very  bright,  white  on  the 
upper  petals;  good  flower  and  truss  ;  free  and  good  habit  ;  a  fine 
variety. 

Beauty  or  Lee  (Toole). — ^Very  bright  carmine-rose,  white  on  the 
top  petals  ;  small  flowers  and  truss  ;  exceedingly  pretty  and  com- 
pact in  habit  ;  pale-zoned  foliage. 

Mrs.  UnoN  (Dodds). — Fine  bright  ))ink,  white  on  the  upper 
petals;  compact  and  very  free-flowering  habit ;  an  excellent  variety. 

Penelope  (W.  Paul). — A  little  paler  than  Forget-me-Not,  with 
larger  flowei^  and  stronger  habit ;  not  so  good  as  Mrs.  Upton  for 
effect. 

Surpasse  Beaute  de  Suresnes  (Low). — Bright  rosy  pink  without 
purple,  and  with  white  on  the  top  petals  ;  very  large  flowers,  of  fine 
substance,  borne  on  stout  footstalks  in  immense  trusses,  when  grown 
in  pots,  but  not  good  for  bedding. 

FLOWERS    SALMON-COLOURED    OE   PLESU-COLOURED. 

Jean  Valjeans  (E.  G.  Henderson). — Bright  salmon;  good  truss 
and  flower ;  strong  grower,  and  free. 

MoNS.  Barke. — Salmon  shaded  ;  very  free  and  good  ;  a  strong 
grower. 

Serath  (Dowuio  &  Co.). — Clear  salmon,  with  white  eye  ;  free- 
flowering  ;  dwarf  and  compact ;  quite  distinct. 

FLOWERS   LIGHT,   WITH    DEEP    SALMON    OR   ROSE    CENTRE. 

Amelina  Guisau  (Salter). — Pure  white,  with  very  bright  salmon 
eye,  clearly  defined  ;  dwarf,  compact,  free.flowering,  and  distinct. 

Eugenie  Mezard  (Salter). — White,  shaded  with  salmon,  and  deep 
eye ;  very  free-flowering ;  dwarf  and  compact ;  one  of  the  best. 
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Madame  Weulk  (W.  Paul). — Piu-o  white,  with  delicate  pink  eye  ; 
good  flower,  but  small  truss;  very  tree-floweriug,  but  not  good  for 
bedding  ;  fine  in  pots,  and  distinct. 

Rosebud. — White,  with  deep  salmon  eye;  very  free-flowering,  dis- 
tinct, free  and  good  :  dark-zoned  foliage  ;  one  of  the  best. 

Vestal. — Very  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  zone  on  the  leaves  not 
so  dark ;  good. 

PLOWEKS   WUirE. 

Madame  Maktita  Vixcent. — White;  tall  and  free-growing,  with 
guild  truss  of  line  flowers  ;  free-blooming  ;  style  of  White  Perfection. 

PuiuiY  (Bull). — The  purest  white ;  flowers  line,  in  good  trusses; 
compact  and  robust-growing;  the  best  of  all. 

White  Peui'Ection  (J.  F.  Ghater). — Pure  white  ;  tall,  free-growing 
and  free-flowering ;  a  good  useful  variety. 

MARBLED  ZONATE  PELARGONIUMS. 

FLOWKRS    SCARLET. 

Sheen  Rival  (Kinghorn). — Scarlet;  flowers  and  trusses  small; 
habit  strong  and  robust  ;  very  free-flowering,  but  not  good. 

NOSEGAY  AND  HYBRID  NOSEGAY  PELARGONIUMS. 

LEAVES    PLAIN,    FLOWERS    SCAltLET. 

Orange  Nosegay  (W.Paul). — Bright  orange-scarlet;  small  truss 
and  flowers ;  tall  slender  growth,  very  free ;  foliage  small  and 
distinct. 

Vulcan  (Chater). — Crimson.scarlet ;  good  truss  and  flowers  ;  very 
free  and  hardy  ;  strong  growth. 

LEAVES    ZOXATE  ;    I'LOWERS    CKIMSON   AND    SCARLET. 
Bayakd  (Pearson). — Fine  crimson  ;  small  flowers,  but  good  trusses, 
very  freely  produced  ;  good  compact  habit ;  a  first-class  bedder. 

CiiAKLiE  Casbon  (Casbon). — Brilliant  scarlet;  a  very  fine,  free, 
dwarf  variety,  and  a  first. class  bedder. 

Couxtess  op  Ste.athmoue  (Downie  &  Co.). — Bright  scarlet;  small 
trusses,  but  free-flowering ;  very  pale.zoned  leaves ;  good  habit. 

Cybistek  (Carter). — Orange-scarlet;  strong  slender  grower,  and 
very  free-flowering ;  a  first-rate  bedder. 

David  Gahuick  (Bell  &  Thorpe). — Crimson-scarlet;  large  flowers 
in  moderate  trusses  ;  free-flowering,  and  of  good  habit. 

Duke  of  Devonshire  (Pearson). — Very  bright  crimson-scarlet ; 
very  largo  trusses  of  large  well-formed  flowers ;  strong,  compact, 
good  habit ;  very  free-flowering.  A  really  grand  thing,  and  fine 
for  pots. 

Ghaxd  Duke  (G.Smith). — Vermilion-scarlet,  shaded  with  lake; 
fine  truss  and  flower,  and  very  free-flowering  ;  moderately  compact 
in  habit,  good  ;  a  fine  bedder. 

Harry  Hieover. — Exceedingly  dwarf ;  jjale  scarlet ;  small  trnss 
and  flower,  but  very  fi-eely  produced  ;  a  first-rate  bedder  for  front 
edging. 

H.  M.  Stanley  (George). — A^ivid  crimson-scarlet;  large  Qowcrs 
and  very  lai'ge  trusses,  produced  on  long  footstalks ;  good  strong 
compact  habit;  a  new  variety,  in  every  way  first  class. 

Hon.  Gathorxe  Hardy  (Downie  &  Co.). — Pale  crimson  ;  moderate 
habit ;  free-flowering,  but  superseded. 

King  oi'  Nosegays. — Fine  crimson-scarlet;  good  trusses;  mode- 
rately compact  in  growth,  and  very  free-flowering  ;  good. 

Lady  Consta.vce  Grosvenoh  (Turner). — Fine  orange-scarlet ;  small 
flowers,  but  good  trusses  ;  very  free-flowering  ;  dwarf  flat  growth  ; 
very  effective. 

Le  Grand  (G.  Smith). — Soft  crimson.scarlet;  good  flower  and 
truss ;  very  free-flowering ;  compact  good  habit ;  a  fine  bedder. 

Louis  Veuillot  (Low). — Crimson.scarlet;  very  free-flowering; 
dwarf  and  good. 

Milton  (Pearson). — Crimson,  extra  large;  immense  trusses  on 
long  footstalks  ;  a  good  formed  flower ;  a  very  telling  variety ;  fine 
for  pots,  but  straggling  as  a  bedder. 

Mrs.  Mellow  (Pearson). — Brilliant  crimson,  dazzling  ;  good  flowers 
and  trusses  freely  produced ;  moderate  habit ;  fine  for  pots  j  first 
class. 

Mrs.  Vincent  (Pearson). — Very  fine  crimson.scarlet;  good  trusses 
and  flowers  ;  very  free  and  good  ;  pale.zoned  foliage. 

Soiseut  Bowley  (Downie  &  Co.). — Bright  crimson.scarlet;  fine 
flowers  and  trusses  j  very  free.flowering ;  a  good  habit ;  a  first- 
class  variety. 

Soleil  (Veitch). — Brilliant  orange-scarlet ;  flowers  small,  but  the 
trusses  immense ;  astronggrower  and  very  free. fiowerer  ;  a  first. class 
bedder.     The  best  of  its  colour  for  bedding. 

STANSTE.AD  RivAL  (Downie  &  Co.). — Light  crimson  shaded  with 
lake  ;  large  flowers  in  small  trusses ;  very  free.flowering ;  dwarf, 
moderately  vigorous  habit ;  a  first-rate  bedder. 

Sultan  (Downie  &  Co.). — Pale  scarlet;  large  flowers  in  moderate 
trusses  ;  dwarf  and  compact  habit. 

TnoM.AS  Speed  (Pearson). — Crimson.lake ;  small  flowers,  in  large 
trusses  ;  moderately  compact  habit ;  free  and  first-rate. 


Tkiomphe  de  Stella  (Caraway).— Orange-scarlet ;  very  dwarf 
iiabit ;  good  flowers  in  small  trusses  ;  very  compact,  and  very  f rec- 
flowcring  ;  a  first-class  bedder. 

Vesta  (W.Paul). — Very  brilliant  crimson-scarlet;  small  flowers 
in  good  sized  trusses  ;  very  free  compact  habit ;  a  really  first-class 
bedder,  one  of  the  best,  and  remarkably  effective. 

Waltiiam  Seedling  (W.  Paul).— Bright  crimson;  small  flowers, 
but  good  trusses;  very  free.flowering;  habit  long  and  slender;  a 
fine  bedder. 

Wellington    (W.   Paul). — Magnificent,   very   rich   deep   crimson 
shaded  ;  flowers  very  large,  in  immense  trusses  ;  strong  dwarf  grower, 
free-flowering.     In  Nosegays,  the  gcra  of  the  season. 
FLOWERS    CEIUSE    OK   HOSY    SC.YRLET. 

Amy  Hogg  (W.  Paul). — Magenta  rose  ;  good  flowers  and  trusses  ; 
very  free-floweriug,  good  habit,  and  free  ;  a  first-rate  bedder. 

CiiiLWELL  Beauty  (Pearson). — Magenta  rose  ;  moderate  habit  and 
free-flowering ;  a  good  bedder.     Very  similar  to  Amy  Hogg. 

Clio. — Magenta-crimson  with  white  eye ;  fine  flowers,  and  good 
trusses  ;  compact  habit,  and  very  free-flowering.  One  of  the  very 
best  for  pot  culture,  and  distinct. 

Indiax  Yellow  (W.  Paul). — YoUowish-salu-.on,  distinct  ;  good 
flowers  iu  small  trusses,  but  very  free.flowering ;  good  habit ;  a 
first-class  bedding  variety. 

Ladv  Kirkland  (Downie  &  Co.). — Bright  purplish-rose ;  largo 
flowers  in  immense  trusses ;  very  free-flowering ;  fine  compact  strong 
habit ;  the  best  bedder  of  its  colour  and  class. 

Laurence  Heywood  (Pearson). — Bright  purplish-rose;  large  well 
formed  flowers  and  trusses ;  a  fine  showy  variety,  the  habit  strong 
yet  compact. 

Masterpiece  (G.  Smith). — Cerise  shaded  magenta;  largo  flowers 
and  immense  trusses  ;  a  strong  good  grower,  and  very  free- 
flowering. 

Violet  Hill  Nosegay  (E.  G.  Henderson).— Lake  rose;  good 
flowers  in  small  trusses,  but  Very  freely  produced  ;  dwarf  and 
compact  hal)it,  in  every  way  first-class  as  a  bedder.  The  model  of  a 
bedding  variety. 

FLOWERS    ROSE    I'lXK. 

Amaranth  (Pearson). — Bright  rosy-amaranth,  quite  a  nev/  colour; 
free.flowering;  moderate  habit  ;  nearly  plain  foliage. 

Florence  Durand  (Pearson). — ^Very  bright  magenta ;  large  flowers 
but  of  little  substance ;  exceedingly  free.flowering,  and  of  good 
habit ;  a  promising  variety. 

Pink  May  Queen  (Downie  &  Co.). — Very  bright  carmine;  good 
flowers  in  immense  trusses  ;  verj'  free-llowering,  and  strong  compact 
habit;  a  first-class  variety  for  bedding  purposes  or  for  growing 
in  pits. 

Welbeck  Nosegay  (Tillery). — Very  bright  carmine;  very  free- 
flowering ;  dwarf  and  compact  habit ;  a  good  bedder,  and  very 
pretty. 

IVY-LEAVED. 

leaves   greex. 

WiLLSIl  ROSEU.M  (Wills). — Bright  niageuta.rose  ;  very  free-flower. 
ing;  dwarf  compact  habit ;  makes  a  very  distinct  feature  amongst 
bedding  Pelargoniums. 

LEAVE.?  ViUUEQATED. 

L'elegante. — White,  very  large  flowers  ;  foliage  pale  green,  edged 
with  white,  changing  to  a  beautiful  rose  in  autumn ;  free  trailing 
habit. 

GOLD  AND  BRONZE. 

Beauty  of  Caldekdale  (Wimsett). — Pale  scarlet  flowers,  very 
freely  produced  ;  good  robust  habit ;  broad  dark  zone. 

Beauty  of  Wolverstone  (Wimsett). — Vivid  scarlet  flowers  ;  large 
foliage,  of  the  brightest  yellow,  narrow  dark  zone ;  very  effective  and 
distinct ;  strong,  but  compact  growth. 

Black  Douglas  (Downie  &  Co.). — Salmon  flowers,  freely  pro- 
duced  ;  a  good  grower,  robust  and  dwarf ;  line  dark  broad  zone,  and 
very  narrow  yellow  edge;  first  class. 

Black  Prince  (Carter*  Co.). — Good  scarlet  flowers ;  large  foliage, 
with  broad  bold  zone  ;  very  free-growing  ;  first-rate. 

Cedo  nulli  (E.  G.  Henderson). — Pale  salmon  fiowers,  with  deeper 
centre  ;  good  broad  bright  zone  ;  robust,  yet  compact  in  habit ; 
good. 

Cleopatra  (Carter  &  Co.). — Flowers  scarlet,  of  good  form;  bright 
red  broad  zone ;  free  and  good. 

Emperor  of  Brazil  (Downie  &  Co.). — Salmon  flowers;  a  faosimlle 
of  Black  Douglas,  and,  if  different,  not  so  good. 

Goldfinder  (F.  and  A.  Smith).  Carmine  flowers;  bright  foliage, 
but  washy,  pale  zone  ;  very  compact  growth. 

Golden  Superb  Nosegay  (Sampson). — Purplish-crimson  Nosegay 
flowers;  dwarf  spreading  habit;  a  free- grower  and  free-flowerer  ; 
bright  yellow  foliage,  with  very  pale  zone ;  A_l. 
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II ion  AuMiuAL  (E.  G.  llenderson). — Pale  scarlet  flowers;  dark 
broad  zone  ;  a  good  grower,  and  first-rate. 

James  Kichauds  (R.  H.  S.). — Bright  scarlet  flowers  of  good  form, 
very  free-flowering ;  style  of  Beauty  of  Calderdale,  but  neater  and 
more  evenly  marked  ;  first-class. 

Kentish  Heko  (Downie  &  Co.). — Kosy-orange  flowers;  bright 
yellow  (lark-shaded  zoned  foliage  ;  a  good  grower  ;  one  of  the  best. 

Marechal  M'Maho.x  (Downie  &  Co.) — Scarlet  flowers  ;  without 
doubt  the  very  best  bronze  zonal  amongst  the  new  varieties  ;  very 
dark,  broad,  and  very  even  zone ;  flat  leaf ;  good,  robust,  compact 
habit  ;  A  1. 

Master  Leo.xaud  (R.  H.  S.) — Bright  scarlet  flowers  ;  narrow  bright 
zone;  distinct  and  pretty. 

Mks.  Elliott  (Downie  &  Co.). — Scarlet  flowers  ;  bright  reddish 
maroon  zone;  good  habit  and  free  ;  flrst-rate. 

Plutus  (P.  &  A.  Smith). — Bright  salmon  flowers;  foliage  lively 
yellow,  with  bright  red  zone  ;  moderate  grower,  effective. 

Reine  Vktokia  (Downie  &  Co.). — Scarlet  flowers;  very  large 
foliage,  yellow  ground,  vrith  bright  broad  zone  ;  free  ;  a  first-class 
variety. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Radclitfe  (Windebank). — Pale  scarlet  flowers;  very 
dwarf  flat  habit ;  greenish  yellow  leaves,  with  narrow  dark  zone. 

Sybil  (P.  &  A.  Smith). — Pale  scarlet  flowers  ;  very  dwarf  and 
compact  habit  ;  very  bright  and  broad  zone  ;  excellent :  one  of  the 
best  dwarf  bedders. 

The  Moor  (P.  &  A.   Smith). — Pale   scarlet  flowers;    dwarf  and 
compact  habit;  good  foliage,  with  broad  shaded  red  zone. 
VARIEGATED-LEAVED. 

SILVER-VARIEGATED  ;    "WHITE    OR   CREAMY    MARGIN,   NOT    ZOX.iTE. 

Albion's  Ci.ifts  (Chater). — Scarlet  flowers;  white-variegated; 
the  strongest  grower  of  the  section ;  first-rate  for  large  beds. 

Alma  (Turner). — Pale  scarlet  flowers  ;  good  flat  creamy  foliage; 
free  and  good. 

Brilliant  Superb  (Parsons). — An  improved  form  of  the  last,  with 
better-defined  variegation. 

Plower  or  Spkixg  (Turner). — Flowers  rosy-tinted  scarlet;  good 
cream-coloured  variegation  ;  free-growing  and  compact ;  a  first-rate 
bedder. 

Miss  Kingsbury. — Scarlet  flowers ;  perhaps  the  best  white-varie- 
gated variety  grown  for  general  purposes. 

Mountain  of  Snow  (Fraser), — Scarlet  flowers ;  good  while  varie- 
gation  ;  moderate  grower  and  good  ;  habit  spreading. 

Mrs.  Lenox  (Taylor). — Scarlet  flowers;  one  of  the  best  white- 
variegated  varieties  grown. 

Princess  Alexandra  (G.  Smith). — Scarlet  flowers;  white-edged 
foliage  ;  free-growing  ;  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  very  good. 

Queen  of  Queens  (Bull). — Very  bright  scarlet  flowers  ;  exceed- 
ingly free-flowering,  the  trusses  standing  well  up ;  largo  cream-edged 
foliage  ;    very  free,  and  first-class. 

Silver  Chain  (E.  G.  Itendcrson). — Scarlet  flowers;  cream-mar- 
giued  foliage ;  free  and  comjiact  habit ;  a  first-rate  variety. 

Snowdrop  (Carter  &  Co.). — Brilliant  scarlet  flowers  in  small 
trusses  ;  compact  and  moderate  grower,  with  cream-coloured  varie- 
gation ;  very  good  and  distinct. 

WHITE    OR   CREAMY    MARGIN,    WITH    RED    ZONE. 

Glen-Eyre  Beauty  (E.  G.  llenderson). — Pale  scarlet  flowers  ; 
moderate  grower,  free  and  good ;  one  of  the  very  best ;  zone  very 
bright. 

Italia  Uniia  (E.  G.  Henderson). — Scarlet  flowers,  freely  pro- 
duced ;  a  moderate  grower  in  its  class,  and  still  ranking  amongst  the 
first-class  varieties. 

GOLDEN    variegated  ;     YELLOW    MARGIN,   XOT    ZONATE. 

Crystal  Palace  Gem. — Carmine  flowers,  free-blooming ;  foliage 
yellow,  with  green  blotch  near  the  base ;  a  free  compact  grower  ; 
one  of  the  best  bedders. 

Golden  Chain  (Scott). — An  old  favourite;  foliage  clear  green, 
with  broad  margin  of  golden  yellow  ;  very  bright ;  a  alow  grower, 
but  still  unsurpassed  in  its  way. 

Golden  Fleece  (Scott). — Bright  scarlet  flowers ;  foliage  large, 
very  bright  yellow,  with  small  blotch  of  green  on  the  lower  part ;  a 
very  dwarf  and  compact  grower. 

YELLOAV    MARGIN    WITK   RED    ZONE. 
Amy  Richards  (R.  H.  S.)— Scarlet  flowers;  good  flat  foliage  with 
fine  bright  red  zone  ;  a  good  grower,  free  and  first-rate  ;  one  of  the 
very  best. 

Lady  Cullum  (E.  G.  Henderson).— Scarlet  flowers;  a  variety 
always  good  and  effective,  whether  bedded  out  or  in  pots ;  zone 
broad,  dark,  on  a  flat  leaf ;  a  good  grower;  first-class. 

Louisa  Smith  (P.  and  A.Smith). — Scarlet  flowers;  foliage  very 
round,  with  narrow  bright  zone  ;  free-growing,  of  good  habit,  and 
distinct. 

Macbeth  (Bell  &  Thoi-pe)  .—Decidedly  the  gem  of  the  season  in 


tricolors ;  a  strong  robust   grower ;  large  flat  foliage,  with  a   very 
dark  broad  zone  ;  altogether  a  grand  thing. 

Mils.  Pollock. — Still  an  old  favourite  amongst  the  free-growing 
bright-coloured  tricolors  ;  always  effective. 

Mrs.  Turner  (Turner). — Scarlet  flowers;  foliage  flat,  the  centre 
small,  the  zone  broad  and  brightly  coloured  ;  free-growing,  compact, 
and  good  ;  distinct  and  worthy  a  place. 

Queen  Victoria  (Perkins). — Pale  scarlet  flowers  :  broad  leaf,  with 
broad  dark  zone  ;  a  good  grower  and  distinct. 

Sir  Robert  Napier  (Carter  &  Co.). — Flowers  flesh  colour;  very 
dark  and  very  broad  zone,  shaded  with  bright  red;  a  first-rate 
distinct  variety. 

Sunset  (E.  G.  Henderson). — Distinct  and  pleasing  foliage,  but  cf 
very  bad  habit  and  constitution. 

yellow    SELF-COLOURED. 

Creed's  Seedling  (Creed). — Crimson;  good  flowers  in  small 
trusses,  well  up,  and  very  freely  produced  ;  the  foliage  bright 
greenish-yellow  ;  very  free  and  compact  habit;  A  1. 

Golden  Superb  Nosegay  (Sampson). — This  variety  appears  from 
a  distance  to  come  in  this  class, but  upon  closer  examination  is  found 
to  be  zoned. 

Jason  (W.  Paul). — Scarlet  flowers,  but  not  very  free-flowering ; 
foliage  bright  soft  yellow;  dwarf,  compact,  and  first-rate. 

Thos.  Moore,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societij. 


SPEING  GARDENING  AT  BELVOIR  CASTLE. 

While  cold  winds  and  driving  snowstorms  plainly  indicated 
that  we  had  scarcely  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  winter, 
it  appeared  something  more  than  tantalising  to  hear  spring 
flower  gardens  described  as  masses  of  beauty ;  but  at  Belvoir, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  this  was  really  the  case.  On  approaching 
the  grounds  the  noble  castle  of  Belvoir  arrests  attention,  ou 
account  of  its  commanding  position,  and  also  ou  account  of  its 
massive  yet  beautifull}'  broken  outline,  thrown  into  bold  relief 
by  the  sky  background ;  in  fact,  its  position  is  everything  that 
a  castle  of  such  formidaljle  dimensions  and  nobility  of  contour 
should  have — a  position  doubtless  equally  appreciated  by  its 
ancient  occupants  when  they  l)ade  defiance  to  their  foes,  and 
by  the  modern  sight-seer  who  wanders  thither  in  cjucst  of  the 
picturesque. 

No  special  dispensation  of  climate  seems  vouchsafed  to  this 
particular  locality;  the  road-side  flowers  are  but  Daisies — no 
banks  of  Ground  Ivy  or  Speedwell  to  show  that  spring  had 
roused  her  sleeping  children  even  a  week  earlier  than  in 
Yorkshire ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  yet  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hills.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before 
that  on  each  side  of  the  castle  knoll  a  range  of  hills  trending 
south-west  is  covered  with  a  dense  wood  of  fine  old  timber, 
with  a  beautifully  broken  outline  in  the  foreground,  this  wood 
rising  in  height  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  castle  walls  ; 
and  that  on  the  north-east  side  there  is  a  similar  furnishing, 
only  of  much  less  extent,  owing  to  the  rapid  declivity  of  the 
hills  in  that  direction.  Making  one's  way  to  the  garden, 
which  is  situate  on  the  south  side,  we  pass  in  close  proximity 
to  the  castle,  where  we  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  it 
from  the  road.  There  it  stands,  combining  the  massive 
outline  of  the  olden  time  with  all  the  perfection  of  modern 
stonework ;  if  it  lacks  the  poetic  halo  of  ruin  and  decay, 
it  evidently  makes  amends  for  the  deficiency  by  possessing 
all  the  necessaries  for  palatial  life  of  modern  times.  The 
grassy  slope  up  which  we  now  look  is  broken  into  easy  terraces, 
not  sharp,  angular  formalities — these  would  be  quite  out  of 
place — no  long  flights  of  steps,  but  quiet  rounded  lines,  that 
sweep  as  it  were  from  side  to  side,  thus  rendering  the  ascent 
for  the  pedestrian  gradual  and  easy,  but,  from  our  point  of 
view,  showing  no  sign  of  a  walk  whatever.  Descending  some 
distance  downhill,  we  reach  the  gardens,  a  peep  at  which,  almost 
a  square  of  some  eight  acres  in  extent,  within  the  walls,  and  a 
run  through  the  houses,  was  soon  accomplished.  But  let  uis 
pass  on  to  the  primary  object  of  my  visit — the  sjiring  gardens. 
Our  walk  for  about  half  a  mile  was  through  woods  skirting  the 
south  side  of  the  castle,  which  have  undergone  a  good  deal  of 
thinning,  the  coarser  jindergrowth  making  way  for  such  shrubs 
as  are  adapted  for  such  semi-shaded  localities.  As  we  pass 
along  one  element  of  floral  beauty  crops  up  in  the  shape  of 
large  masses  of  Eranthis  hyemalis,  which,  when  in  bloom, 
must  have  tjeen  lovely,  and  even  now  their  dark  green  foliage 
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and  dense  growth  make  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  lighter 
tints  of  the  Grass ;  that,  however,  is  a  bit  of  nature's  own 
flower  gardening.  So  we  proceed,  until  presently,  in  the  dis- 
tance far  below  us,  we  get  a  peep  of  a  few  irregular  groups  of 
flowers,  almost  shut  out  from  view  by  intervening  shrubs,  and 
another  hundred  yards  brought  us  to  a  delightfully  secluded 
open  space,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  except  the  sunny  south,  by 
masses  of  shrubbery.  Here  the  walk,  which  hitherto  followed 
in  graceful  curves  the  natural  line  of  the  hillside,  wandered 
through  groups  of  beds  of  various  sizes  and  patterns,  now 
bending  one  way,  now  another,  as  though  it  wanted  to  make 
the  most  of  the  little  paradise  into  which  it  had  led  us. 

Here,  then,  I  am  in  the  original  spring  flower  garden,  where 
the  first  happy  attempt  at  Bclvoir  was  made  to  blend  the 
springtide  of  nature  and  art  together ;  and  how  am  I  to 
describe  it  ?  Here  of  a  truth  I  am  at  a  loss ;  there  is  a  beauty 
and  charm  about  it  that  words  cannot  convey.     Besides  the 


they  were  interspersed.  What  can  be  happier  than  the  idea 
of  associating  the  blue  wood  Anemone  with  a  golden  carpet  of 
Stonecrop  ?  or  lighting  up,  as  it  were,  the  lovely  crimson 
Erica  carnea  with  such  golden  surroundings  ?  On  this,  and  on 
the  judicious  way  in  which  Mr.  Ingram  carries  out  such 
arrangements  hinges  in  no  small  degree  the  strong  spice  of 
nature  which  is  the  charm  of  these  spring-flower  beds. 

Many  imagine  that  spring  gardening  must  neccs.^arily  consist 
of  early-flowering  bulbs,  which,  to  my  mind,  have  never  proved 
satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  lack  of  foliage  with 
many  of  them — then,  again,  there  is  a  uniformity  and  same- 
ness ;  and  how  short-lived  is  their  maximum  of  beauty  ! 
Crocuses  may  be  lovely  for  a  few  sunny  days  in  March,  but 
let  the  sun  decline  to  beam  forth,  and  their  loveliness  is  hid, 
and  soon  their  glory  is  departed.  Squills  are  more  lasting, 
and  so  ai'e  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ;  but  here,  in  these  beds,  we 
find  all  these,  not  rising  from  a  surface  of  naked  earth,  but 
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sheltered  character  I  have  just  alluded  to,  the  natural  lie  of 
the  ground  is  to  the  south,  the  surface  diversified  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  manner — here  a  flat  space,  with  a  group  of  beds  some- 
what geometric  in  character ;  there  a  slight  elevation  crowned 
with  a  bed  of  irregular  outline  ;  or  if,  as  in  some  cases,  formal, 
then  irregularity  and  diversity  was  given  to  it  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers.  Here  I  must  mention  one  all-important 
point ;  not  a  bit  of  soil  was  visible  in  the  beds — no  stiff  formal 
cut  margins  and  6  inches  of  mother  earth,  to  show  that  art 
liad  got  the  whip-hand  of  nature,  were  to  be  seen.  The  flowers 
themselves,  with  loving  affection,  hugged,  as  it  were,  the 
emerald  sward.  But  how  was  the  soil  disguised.?  In  some 
cases  by  thick  planting,  in  others  by  covering  its  surface  with 
the  golden  and  glaucous  forms  of  Stonecrop,  and  with  various 
mossy  and  crustaceous  Saxifrages ;  these,  while  answering 
the  purpose  of  garnishings  as  it  were,  assisted  materially  in 
bringing  out  the  beauty  of  colour  in  flowers  amongst  which 


from  banks  of  Violets — the  giant  Czar  with  its  dark  blue 
flowers,  or  the  Neapolitan  with  its  more  delicate  tint,  breathing 
a  fragrance  such  as  they  alone  can  3-iold.  Interspersed  among 
them  are  fine  tufts  of  the  common  yellow  Primrose,  intermixed 
here  and  there  with  the  double  Lavender  and  the  white,  the 
whole  margined  round  with  the  Aubrietia,  in  many  fine  forms, 
such  as  Mr.  Ingram  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  by  a  careful 
process  of  seeding  and  selecting.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  grand  in  the  extreme,  and,  as  a  crowning  element,  there 
is  a  sort  of  aerial  addenda,  rising  9  or  10  inches  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  bed,  in  the  form  of  rich,  bright,  rosy 
Tulips,  whose  single  blooms  yet  unfolded,  borne  upon  slender, 
almost  invisible  stalks,  ai'ranged  about  15  inches  apart,  gave  a 
charm  to  the  effect  such  as  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Take,  again,  another  irregularly  shaped  bed,  with  glorious 
tufts  of  the  old  Saxifraga  crassifolia  or  cordifolia,  their  massive 
leaves,  almost  semi-tropical,   harmonising  with  their  equally 
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massive  trusses  o£  soft  pink  blossom;  bordering  tbese  and 
following  out  the  irregular  line  is  the  Heucliera  glabra,  wbose 
dark  deep  chocolate  foliage  contrasted  well  with  golden 
reverfew,  between  which  again  arose  tufts  of  the  common 
Anemone  in  its  varied  tints  of  blue,  scarlet,  and  crimson, 
beaming  in  full  expanded  beautj'.  Then  came  a  row  of  Poly- 
anthus, of  which  Mr.  Ingram  possesses  a  splendid  strain,  some 
of  them  assuming  the  type  of  the  Oslip,  only  larger,  and  of  a 
deep  colour  almost  approaching  to  orange.  Here  you  have  no 
lack  of  variety.  Outside  of  these  came  the  old  Arabis  albida, 
which,  like  the  Aubrietia,  has  improved  under  constant  selec- 
tion, acquiring  compactness  of  growth  and  abundance  of 
bloom,  with  a  waxy  substance  of  petal  such  as  I  have  not  seen 
before.  Outside  of  all  came  the  purple-leaved  Bugloss,  rising 
from  a  golden  bed  of  Stonecrop.  Here  and  there  dotted  over 
the  surface  were  Hyacinths  of  a  lovely  magenta  colour,  which, 
protected  by  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  rose  well  up  above  them, 
and  gave  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  the  Tulips  before 
described,  but  not  so  aerial.  These  descriptions  doubtless 
indicate  that  a  certain  amount  of  formality  is  evident  in  the 
beds  thus  described  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  do  not  strike  the 
eye  as  formal.  One  bed  in  a  secluded  nook  contained  fine 
tufts  of  Christmas  Roses,  the  beauty  of  which  was,  however, 
all  but  past.  Amongst  them  I  noticed,  besides  the  old  Christ- 
mas Rose  and  its  larger  varieties,  H.  olympicus,  H.  orientalis, 
H.  colchious,  H.  atrorubens,  and  H.  atropurpureus  ;  these  were 
located  together,  being  looked  upon  as  fixtures.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Hepaticas,  which  ought  to  form  a  marginal  line 
round  the  group,  the  various  colours  alternating,  as  they  do 
not  flourish  under  the  influence  of  repeated  removals ;  and  they 
would  appreciate  a  permanent  tenancy  under  their  big  rela- 
tions. The  Dog's-tooth  Violet  surrounding  the  margin  of  one 
bed,  though  out  of  bloom,  had  left  in  its  mottled  leaves  alegacy 
which  for  beauty  was  not  to  be  despised  ;  Lamium  maoulatum 
was  also  largely  used  with  excellent  effect.  Omphalodes  verna, 
Ijcside  whose  beauty  even  Myosotis  dissitiflora  must  "  pale  its 
ineffectual  fire,"  was  well  represented.  In  some  of  the  little  piu- 
cashiou  beds,  covered  with  the  crustacean  Saxifrages,  and 
where  the  major  form  of  S.  oppositif olia  would  look  charmingly, 
I  noticed  beautiful  tufts  of  the  rarely-seen  Polygala  Chamse- 
liuxus  covered  with  bloom  ;  this  is  largely  grown,  and  used  for 
spring  purposes.  Both  Erica  herbacca  and  its  far  finer  and 
more  compact  variety  carnea,  as  also  the  white  form  of  the 
Mediterranean  Heath,  grown  as  they  are  here  in  compact  tufts 
and  well  bloomed,  have  a  wonderfully  fine  effect.  The  old  wood 
Anemone  in  its  double  and  rosy  form,  and  also  A.  ranunculoides, 
apennina,  and  blanda,  are  all  amenable  to  cultivation  under  the 
favourable  circumstances  just  described.  These,  and  many 
others  I  have  named,  when  planted  in  a  terrace  garden,  usually 
look  the  picture  of  misery — in  fact,  the  formal,  exposed  flower 
g  u'den  we  usually  find  adjacent  to  the  mansion  is  not  the  place 
for  spring  gardening.  Here,  secluded  and  sheltered  by  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  spring  flowers  are  unmistakeably  at  home. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  beauties  of  the  original  spring 
garden,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  its  situation  is 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  outworks  of  the  old  castle,  as  by 
]'  issing  through  a  thicket  of  shrubbery  I  found  myself  face  to 
i.ice  with  a  set  of  bronze  guns,  pointing  from  the  casemates  of 
a  plateau  raised  some  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Grass  sward ; 
the  exterior  of  the  plateau  being  also  a  level  of  Grass,  unbroken 
by  shrub  or  other  adjunct,  adding  to  the  repose  and  nobility 
of  the  majestic  pile  of  building.  Nor  did  I  really  appreciate 
the  charm  of  the  flower  garden  to  its  full  extent  till  my  return, 
with  the  mind  freshly  imbued  with  the  austere  severity  of  the 
old  castle.  But  a  few  yards  of  secluded  walk,  and  the  whole 
scene  breaks  on  view — a  charming  kaleidoscopic  picture, 
widening  from  a  somewhat  narrow  embouchure,  and  embracing 
a  toleraljly  extensive  mass  of  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  trees 
jilanted  far  below,  rich  with  those  indescribable  purple  tints 
that  all  plantations  present  when  the  first  flush  of  sap  rises 
responsive  to  returning  spring.  On  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  to  descend,  far  below  is  another  group  of  beds,  smaller 
in  extent,  but  from  this  bird's-eye  point  of  view  exquisitely 
charming.  These  were  the  beds  that  first  attracted  my 
attention  in  the  distance  ;  and  descending  by  a  wild  path, 
partly  steps  and  partly  sloping  walks,  we  reached  the  low 
level.     By  the  way,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  the  upper 


garden  a  raised  bed  of  the  beautiful  rosy  Rhododendron 
praicox,  which  had  just  passed  its  best  with  the  e.xception 
of  one  plant ;  this  was  in  perfection — evidently  a  distinct 
form,  deeper  in  colour,  more  compact,  and  later  in  blooming 
than  the  ordinary  R.  pra3C0x,  and  a  variety  well  worthy 
of  a  name  and  a  place  in  every  spring  gai'den. 

Passing  along  in  a  south-western  direction,  we  take  the  walk 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Duke's  AValk  ;  this  skirts  along  tho 
slope  about  half-way  up.  After  walking  a  short  distance,  the 
clearance  of  the  valley  beneath — which  was,  up  to  a  recent 
period,  one  mass  of  trees — has  been  considerable,  and  presents 
a  magnificent  site  for  a  flower  garden.  A  noble  group  of 
Birches,  the  most  graceful  of  all  trees,  with  their  beautiful 
silvery  stems,  stand  out  objects  for  admiration  at  all  times, 
but  perhaps  never  more  lovely  than  when  their  branches  are 
festooned  and  pendent  with  catkins,  giving  just  a  sufficient 
amount  of  massiveness  to  their  graceful  outlines.  These  have 
all  been  preserved ;  and  when,  aswill  doubtless  be  the  case  at 
some  future  time,  this  extensive  portion  of  the  vallcj' is  broken 
up  into  au  irregular  surface  round  the  margin,  and  groups  of 
Rhododendrons  are  established  on  the  knolls,  fringed  with 
Heaths  aud  other  dwarf  American  plants,  contrasting  with 
the  smooth  Grass  surface,  and  enlivened  here  and  there  during 
summer  with  the  bright  denizens  of  the  flower  garden,  we 
shall  have  all  the  elements  of  the  Ijeautiful  on  a  grand  and 
extensive  scale.  On  the  right-hand  side  the  rising  ground  is 
as  wild  as  Nature  herself  has  formed  it ;  but  after  some  ten 
minutes'  walk,  we  are  admonished  by  a  gate  and  a  wire  fence 
that  we  are  about  to  enter  some  sacred  enclosure.  Scarcely  have 
we  passed  the  unpretending  little  entrance  before  wo  are  made 
aware,  by  the  presence  of  some  goodly  old  Conifers  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  must  have  been  established  here  at 
least  fifty  j'ears  ago,  that  we  are  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Duchess's  Garden.  Prominent  above  all  others  here  is  au 
Araucar-ia  imbricata  fully  40  feet  high,  and  beside  it  A.  Cun- 
niughami.  In  a  situation,  therefore,  where  Cunningham's 
Araucaria  has  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  for 
years,  there  must  be  some  exceptionally  favourable  influences. 
Here,  however,  we  must  pause  and  look  above  and  below. 
Above,  as  the  eye  ranges  up  the  face  of  a  wild  bank  some 
•50  feet  high,  jut  out  irregularly  masses  of  rock;  presenting 
tho  appearance  of  an  old  quarry,  but  covered  with  vernal 
beauty.  Below,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  still  wilder  aud 
more  irregular ;  every  here  and  there,  where  a  little  natural 
plateau  has  presented  itself,  it  has  been  used  for  a  few  beds, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  blooming  beauty.  These  beds, 
irregular  in  outline,  appeared,  as  viewed  from  above,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  wildncss  of  Nature  herself  was  so  lovely  that 
Art  dared  with  but  trembling  hand  to  poach  on  her  royal 
preserves  ;  but  this  is  only  in  appearance,  for  I  shall  have 
now  to  show  that  Art  and  Nature  have  here  been  so  happily 
blended  together  as  to  defy  anyone  to  detect  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  Our  path  terminates  in  a  fine  old 
summer-house,  notable  for  its  ecclesiastically  Gothic  rustic 
character;  windows  in  whose  tracery  the  old  Oak  branches 
twist  and  twine  in  all  sorts  of  wild  vagaries ;  its  thatched  roof 
almost  hidden  beneath  the  drooping  sprays  of  the  Canada 
Spruce — a  tree  that,  for  light  graceful  elegance,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  evergreens  as  does  the  Birch  to  deciduous 
trees,  but  more  capricious  in  its  tastes  as  regards  soil  and 
locality,  and  but  rarely  met  with. 

Let  us  now  digress  from  the  path,  and,  climbing  upward, 
let  us  examine  in  detail  the  nraterials  which  cushion  these 
projecting  rocks  with  floral  beauty.  Our  path  now  has  lost 
its  formal  outline  ;  it  more  resembles  stepping-stones,  between 
the  interstices  of  which  a  stream  of  flowers  is  in  continuous 
flow — here  quietly  gliding  past  some  projecting  stone  in  the 
form  of  a  mass  of  the  glorious  vernal  Omphalodes,  studded  with 
flowers  of  an  azure  blue,  tho  brightness  of  which  raises  even 
a  pinky  blush  on  the  adjacent  Forget-me-Not ;  there  tumbling 
in  a  mimic  foam-like  torrent  over  a  rocky  ledge  is  a  mass  of 
pure  white  Arabis,  intermixed  with  the  purple  Aubrietia, 
hanging  far  down  in  graceful  irregularity.  But  these  beauties, 
however  effective  and  lovely  they  may  be,  constitute,  as  it 
were,  only  the  frame  or  setting  of  the  picture.  So  wild  and 
natural  is  the  arrangement  that  one  can  hardly  imagine  it  to 
be  artificial.     As  we  climb  upwards  we  find  spaces  to  the  right 
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aud  to  the  left — say  two  or  three  square  yards  ia  extent — with  a 
nearly  level  surface,  each  filled  with  soil  specially  prepared  to 
suit  tlie  plants  they  are  intended  for.  Here  we  have  a  group 
of  the  diminutive  Saxifrages  nestling  affeotiouately  round  their 
queenly  representative,  S.  longifolia — there  we  have  a  mass  of 
tbc  rarer  forms  of  Stoueorops  ;  a  similar  space  is  devoted  to  the 
silvery  Seneoios — argenteus,  incanus,  and  uniflorus  ;  another 
to  Silcnes,  with  their  pink  aud  snow-white  flowers  peeping 
out  of  emerald  cushions.  Higher  we  reach  a  moderate  extent 
of  level  ground,  well  prepared  with  bog  and  leaf  soil ;  and 
here  we  have  a  group  of  Epimediums,  from  the  midst 
of  wliose  light  green  leaves,  suffused  in  their  j-ounger  state 
with  that  lovely  pink  tinge  that  gives  such  a  charm  to  some 
of  the  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  arose  the  sulphur-yellow  blossoms 
of  E.  pinnatum  elegans  by  thousands,  intermixed  in  wild  profu- 
sion with  the  lai'ge  white  blooms  of  B.  macrauthum  and  various 
other  species,  growing  with  a  luxuriance  that  could  not  be 
sui-passed.  This  was  alone  a  sight  worth  travelling  miles  to  see. 
Similar  localities  are  devoted  to  Trilliums  and  Cypripediums, 
aud  various  other  partial-shade-loving  plants.  Every  here  and 
there  are  nooks  with  a  nice  background  of  shrubs,  containing 
rustic  seats.  Beaching  the  top,  we  follow  .a  walk  to  a  seat 
beneath  a  noble  old  tree,  aud,  looking  around  from  this  ele- 
vated spot  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Abies  canadensis  already 
alluded  to,  with  its  graceful  spray-like  growth ;  beyond  it  a 
noble  Portugal  Laurel,  with  a  well-formed  stem  some  2  feet  in 
diameter,  comes  into  view,  aud  down  the  irregular  slope  beyond 
the  walk  leading  to  the  summer-house  are  planted  in  promi- 
nent groups  the  mountain  Bamboos,  full  of  life  and  vigour  to 
the  very  tips  of  their  last  year's  stems,  and  some  noble  speci- 
mens of  Arundo  couspicua,  fully  10  feet  across,  so  distinct 
iu  their  habit  of  growth  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  association  with 
the  Pampas  Grass  and  other  plants  of  that  character.  This 
Arundo  reminds  one  of  a  giant  Renealmia  rather  than  a  Grass. 
Intermixed  among  these  prominent  irregularities  were  the 
spring-flower  beds  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  and  down 
in  the  valley  far  below  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  group  of  Birch 
trees,  and  of  that  open  expanded  glade,  at  present  bare,  but 
which  in  summer  is  a  wilderness  of  wild  Bracken.  Beyond  the 
summer-house,  beneath  the  shade  of  giant  overhanging  trees, 
a  space  has  Ijcen  recently  dedicated  to  Ferns  ;  and  here,  beside 
our  British  Ferns,  doubtless  many  of  the  semi-hardy  sorts  from 
New  Zealand,  Japan,  North  America,  and  Mexico  will  find  a 
fitting  home.  Through  a  portion  of  this  rockery  Mr.  Ingram 
intends  some  day  to  have  a  continuous  stream  of  water,  and 
with  the  addition  of  an  artificial  cave  or  two,  the  filmy  Ferns 
will  here  find  a  fitting  home ;  and  possibly  even  the  lovely 
Todea  superba,  of  which  I  saw  a  number  of  fine  plants  in  one 
of  the  houses,  may  be  found  under  such  favourable  circum- 
stances capable  of  withstanding  the  rigour  of  our  climate. 

Amongst  the  many  usually  tender  shrubs  planted  out  here,  I 
noticed  some  fine  plants  of  Camellias,  studded  with  hundreds  of 
buds,  looking  models  of  health  and  vigour,  also  some  of  the 
Sikkim  Rhododendrons  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chilian 
Lapageria  would  also  thrive  well,  and  have  a  glorious  effect,  fes- 
tooning some  of  the  old  tree  stumps  that  yet  remain,  and  contri- 
bute not  a  little  to  the  general  grace  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 
One  word  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  rockery  has  been  made 
in  the  Duchess's  Garden.  The  materials  all  belong  to  the 
locality,  and  consist  of  a  slightly  reddish  marl  stone,  with 
horizontal  fractures.  In  the  disposal  of  these  stones  Nature's 
arrangement  has  been  followed ;  they  jut  out  here  and  there  on 
their  natural  bed,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  one  on  the  top  of 
another,  the  crevices  between  forming  admirable  root-hold  for 
the  plants.  "We  have  no  attempt  at  impossible  pinnacles,  or 
aiming  at  effects  that  the  materials  do  not  justify.  Mr. 
Ingram's  knowledge  of  geology  is  such  as  to  guarantee  that 
no  infringement  of  Nature's  laws  would  be  admitted. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Hull.  J.  C.  Niven. 


Aster  scorzonerifolius. — A  new  species  introduced  by  M.  Roczl, 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  resemWing  A.  alpinns  in 
habit,  but  difEaring  from  all  other  known  species  in  its  radical  leaves. 
These  are  very  long,  ribbon  like,  smooth,  entire,  channelled,  usually 
5-ribbed,  erect  or  nearly  so,  and  longer  than  the  stem,  which  is 
simple  and  about  10  inches  high.  Stem-leaves  sessile,  linear-lanoe- 
shapsd.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary  (seldom  axillary),  large,  of  a  palo 
violet  colour  with  yellow  disk.    The  plant  is  quite  hardy. 


NEW  ROSES. 
Of  the  new  Roses  that  have  already  been  shown  this  season,  I 
must  give  the  palm  to  Hybrid  Perpetual  Star  of  Waltham.a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross.  This 
is  a  very  fine  pale  bright  red  coloured  flower,  very  full,  with 
great  depth  of  petal,  and  au  abundance  of  them  in  it ;  habit 
vigorous  and  free.  As  seen  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  this  flower  was  as  near  perfectiou 
as  a  Rose  could  well  be  Hybrid  Perpetual  Mons.  Claude 
Levet  is  also  remarkably  fine ;  colour  shaded  rose,  flushed 
with  violet ;  large  and  full,  and  with  a  good  free  habit.  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Madame  Jamain  is  another  splendid  flower,  and  its 
beautiful  pale  blush  pink  tint  will  be  certain  to  render  it  accept- 
able to  everybody.  If  the  testimony  of  our  leading  rosarians  be 
of  any  value,  this  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  new- 
Roses  just  being  put  in  commerce.  A  thorough  good  Rose  is 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Btiennc  Levet,  and  this  so  completely  esta- 
blished its  character  as  a  good  autumnal  flower  that  its  general 
good  qualities  may  be  taken  for  granted.  This  is  of  a  shaded 
brilliant  rose  hue,  flushed  with  violet  ;  tbc  habit  appears  to  be 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Tea  Madame  Cecille  Berthod  is  a 
beautiful  bright  pale  yellow  flower,  of  remarkably  fine  build 
and  substance,  and  a  free  grower ;  it  is  a  variety  showing  the 
possession  of  a  great  deal  of  refinement.  Tea  Madame  Camille 
has  full  and  finely  cupped  smooth  flowers,  with  a  great  depth 
of  petal ;  the  colour  blush  on  the  exterior,  with  a  bright  salmon 
buff  centre.  Tea  Madame  Jules  Margottin  is  a  charming  Tea 
Rose,  the  cu-cumferencc  of  the  flower  flesh  white  ;  the  centre 
primrose  and  nankeen ;  in  the  bud  state  it  is  simply  perfec- 
tion ;  the  habit  is  vigorous  and  free,  and  it  has  a  most  desirable 
upright  growth.  Quo. 


SPRING-FLOWERING  CLEMATISES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  April  IG,  a 
group  of  new  spring-blooming  Clematises  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Jackman,  of  Woking.  There  were  seven  finely  grown  and  flowered 
plants,  trained  over  oval  wire  f  i-ames,  that  were  studded  with  large 
eighfc-petalled  flowers  of  varying  tints.  Of  these,  four  were  deemed 
worthy  of  first-class  certificates,  viz  :  Fair  Rosamond,  silken  white, 
tinted  on  the  edges  with  pale  soft  mauve,  and  having  purple  stamens, 
flowers  large  in  size,  stout,  well  formed,  and  distinct  ;  Stella,  pale 
violet,  paling  off  to  lilac  on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  and  with  aflame 
of  pale  puce  along  each,  flowers  large  aud  of  fine  quality;  The 
Queen,  very  pale  mauve,  with  a  slight  pale  green  flame  along  each 
segment,  large  and  very  fine  ;  and  Vesta,  pure  white,  with  a  fine 
primrose -green  stripe  along  each  petal,  a  beautiful  white  Clematis. 
The  others  were  scarcely  less  inferior  in  size  aud  beauty,  aud 
comprised  Lady  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  pale  shining  mauve,  with  a 
creamy  flame  along  each  petal,  flowers  of  flue  forai,  and  vigorous 
habit.  This  variety  will  in  all  probability  prove  the  precursor  of  a 
new  race,  as  it  has  resultedirom  a  cross  between  the  spriug-flowering 
C.  Standishii  and  the  summer-flowering  C.  Jackmanii,  the  principal 
change  being  in  the  habit,  which  is  much  freer  aud  denser  iu  growth 
thauls  usually  seen  in  this  section.  There  were  also  Maiden's  Blush, 
pure  white,  with  a  flame  of  primrose-greeu  on  each  segment,  dark 
stamens,  very  flue ;  aud  Lord  Derby,  pale  silken  mauve,  with  a  dash 
of  cream  along  the  centre  of  the  petals,  very  delicate  aud  fine. 
These  will  form  valuable  additions  to  this  beautiful  class  of  spring- 
blooming  plants,  many  of  which  could  bo  bloomed  in  the  open  air  if. 
planted  in  warm,  sheltered,  and  sunny  spots,  and  iu  large  domains, 
lb  may  also  bo  stated  that  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot, 
have  raised  a  beautiful  lot  of  seedlings  from  C.  Standishii 
foitihsed  by  other  spring-flowering  types.  In  many  of  these  can  be 
found  what  is  much  to  be  desired — flowers  having  a  deeper  hue  of 
colour  than  is  present  in  C.  Standishii.  We  are  now  rich  in  white 
and  pale  flowers,  also  in  those  having  most  acceptable  delicate 
touches  of  mauve.  Tints  of  mauve  deepening  to  violet,  and  again 
to  blue  aud  purple,  are  needed,  and  these  Messrs.  Standish  bid  fair 
to  supply.  They  have  a  large  number  of  selected  seedling  varieties 
that  arefull  of  promise.  Any  house  in  which  these  Clematises  can 
be  screened  from  the  frost  is  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  grow  them. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  elaborate  conservatory  or  green- 
house, furnished  with  a  costly  heating  apparatus,  is  absolutely 
essential ;  such  facilities  as  these  would  assist  the  development  of 
the  beauty  of  the  plants,  but  are  not  essential.  Liberal  oultore  is 
essential,  nay,  indispensable.  Whoever  grows  them  in  pots  should  use  a 
rich  soil  in  the  first  iustance,  and  when  blooming  time  comes  there 
must  be  a  liberal  mulching  with  manure  and  occasional  supplies  of 
manure  water.     These  assist  the  development  of  flowers  having  a 
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fine  texture  and  exquisite  tints;  and  when  such  qualities  as  these  are 
present,  then  the  spring-blooming  Clematis  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  R'  D. 

OLD-FASHIONED  WALLFLOWERS. 
Ajiongst  Wallflowers  for  ordinary  purposes,  nothing  equals  the  sort 
grown   in  the   market  gardens  round  London.     Great  care  is  taken 
every  year  to  select  the  darkest-coloured  and  earliest-flowered  kinds 
from  amongst  the  immense  quantities  which  are  grown,  and  to  mark 
them,  hy  inserting  a  peg  alongside  of  such  sorts  as  are  selected  for 
seed.     The  seeds   are  sown   the  following  spring,  as  early  as  the 
weather  permits,  March  being  the  common  time,  but  if  in  February, 
so  much  the  better.     As  soon  as  the  plants  are  strong  enough,  they 
are  transplanted  to  spaces  under  trees  and   betn  een  rows  of  fruit 
bushes,  in  lines  a  foot  apart,   and  here   they  are  allowed  to  remain. 
They  gi'ow  pretty  well  in   such   a  position,  and  in  moderately  open 
weather   they   come   into   bloom  about    Christmas,    and    sometimes 
earlier,  and  continue  to  flower  well  until  May,  and,  if  the  weather  be 
not  too  dry,  well  into  June,  when  they  are   supplanted  by  hosts  of 
other  flowers.     The  plants  arc  never  preserved  for  more  than  the  one 
season,  as  young  ones  are  always  the  best.     The  continued   selection 
of  the  finest  and  earliest  kinds  for  seed  has  a  material  influence  upon 
their  time  of  flowering — a  circumstance  which  I  have  fully  proved. 
Last  year  I  procui-ed  some  much-applauded  sorts  from  various  sources, 
and  in  March  I  sowed  them,  together  with   some  of  my  own  old- 
fashioned  market   strain   (I   may  say  old-fashioned,  for  during  my 
experience   of  twenty. seven  years,   I  never  grew  any  but   the  one 
kind,  which  was  old-fashioned  when  I  started),  all  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground,  but  each  kind   in  separate  patches.     I  transplanted  them 
all   under  the  same  conditions,  with  the  following  result,  viz. : — My 
own  seedlings  came  into  bloom  in  the  last  week  of  December,   and 
have  flowerfd  well  since,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  bloom  here  and 
there  amongst  the  others,  it  was  more  than  mid-March  ere  they  came 
into  flower,  my  own  old  strain  producing  the  most  and  best-formed 
flowers,  and  the  darkest-coloured  ones,  with   not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  yellow-tinged  flowers  and  not  one  striped  one  amongst  them  ; 
whilst  amongst   the  others  one-third  of  the  plants  yielded  yellow 
and  crimson-striped   or   yellow  blotched   varieties,   which,    in    the 
market,  would   not  realise  nearly  the  price  of  my  own  old-fashioned 
market-garden  kind  ;  consequently  I  must  discard  the  new  comers, 
and  still  retain  my  old  and  valuable  strain. 

A  Middlesex  Market  Gardener. 


Ramondia  pyrenaica. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Palmer's  inquiry 
(see  p.  331),  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  grown  this  plant  in  various 
situations,  and  have  never  found  the  least  difiiculty  in  its  culture, 
except  that  it  is  impatient  of  excessive  drought,  and,  under  a  hot 
sun,  is  liable  to  turn  brown  and  lose  its  foliage,  which  weakens  the 
plant  for  the  succeeding  year.  It  is  doing  fairly  with  me  in  an  open 
rock  border,  composed  of  broken  stones  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
sand,  loam,  and  peat,  and  blooms  freely  in  this  situation,  but  as  the 
flowers  are  very  fugitive,  its  beauty  soon  passes  away.  In  a  cold 
frame  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  alpines  to  grow.  It  likes  thorough  drain, 
age  and  a  cool  moist  situation.  I  repot  it  every  year  at  midsummer 
and  put  about  seven  roots  in  a  12-inch  pan.  The  soil  I  nse  consists 
of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  sharp  sand,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould. 
I  place  the  pans  in  the  shady  part  of  a  deep  pit ;  they  are  now  quite 
covered  with  healthy  rosettes  of  the  handsome  rough  leaves,  and  in 
about  six  weeks  will  be  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  delicate  mauve 
flowers.  To  preserve  its  beauty  unimpaired  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  flowers  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  also  to  avoid  wetting  them 
in  watering.  The  flowering  pans  of  Eamondia  will  bo  lovely  objects 
for  at  least  three  weeks,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  conser- 
vatory or  sitting  room. — Geo.  Maw,  P.L.S.,  Benthall  Hall. 

Calandrinia  umbellata. — For  vivid  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  there  is  nothing  to  equal  this  in  cultivation.  It  is  as  cheap 
as  the  Wallflower  if  raised  from  seed  ;  and  moreover  may  be  grown 
to  perfection  by  the  treatment  which  suits  bedding  plants — a  treat- 
ment with  which  every  person  fond  of  gardening  is  now  familiar. 
Its  colour  is  a  vivid  magenta,  open  in  the  full  sun  to  an  almost 
inconceivable  glow,  yet  soft  and  refined.  In  the  evenings  and  in 
cloudy  weather  it  shuts  up,  and  nothing  is  then  seen  but  the  tips  of 
the  buds.  It  grows  about  3  inches  high,  and  does  very  well  in  any 
fine,  sandy,  peaty,  or  other  open  earth.  It  may  be  sown  now  or  in 
spring,  or  indeed  at  almost  any  season  that  the  seed  comes  to  hand. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial  on  dry  soils  and  on  well-drained  rockwork,  but 
for  the  bedding  garden  it  is  far  best  when  raised  every  year  from 
seed,  kept  over  the  winter  in  frames,  and  turned  out  the  beginning 
of  May  in  a  free-growing  condition.  It  looks  best  in  small  beds,  but 
may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  broad  edging  to  large  ones.  The 
Calandrinia  may  be  sown  in  autumn  with  advantage,  half  the   seed 


being  kept  for  sowing  early  in  spring.  It  should  be  raised  on  a 
gentle  hot-bed  to  compensate  for  sowing  so  late,  and  is  best  kept  in 
a  snug  frame  or  pit  with  warm  aspect  for  the  winter.  In  spring, 
very  early,  some  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  Melon  or  Cucumber  frame, 
or  other  warm  structure,  and  brought  on  as  fast  as  things  may  be  at 
that  season.  I  have  seen  it  do  beautifully  in  fissures  of  rockwork, 
and  even  remarkably  well  when  sown  in  large  beds  in  the  open  air  in 
a  nursery. — F. 

Rocky  Knolls.— In  The  Garden-  (p.  331)  a  rocky  knoU  in 
Osmastou  Gardens  is  cleverly  sketched,  and  the  description  rightly 
sets  forth  the  pleasure  that  may  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
such  little  bits  of  scenery  to  our  gardens  when  laid  out  and  planted 
with  taste.  My  object  in  thus  writing  is  to  state  that  I  lately 
observed  another  rocky  knoll  in  a  pleasure  ground  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  struck  me  as  deserving  of  notice.  This  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  well-designed  piece  of  rockwork  of  about  l-l  feet  in  height,  and 
the  same  in  breadth,  planted  with  Berberis  Aquifolium.  The  creep- 
ing roots  of  this  Berberis  had  struck  all  through  the  mass  of  stones, 
producing  quite  a  mass  of  fine  green  foliage  ;  and,  being  in  flower  at 
the  time,  the  whole  looked,  at  a  distance,  like  an  immense  plant.  In 
some  of  the  crevices  where  the  Berberis  had  not  spread,  little  patches 
of  the  Aubrietias  were  seen  in  full  flower ;  and  at  the  base  of  tho 
knoll,  in  places  on  the  Grass,  the  white-flowering  Arabis  presented 
itself  in  masses,  as  well  as  Primroses  of  different  colours.  This  was 
seen  in  the  shi-ubbery  at  the  end  of  a  walk,  to  which  it  formed  a 
fitting  and  tasteful  termination. — William  Tilleky,  Welbeclc. 

Coloured  Primroses. — This  place  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  wild  flowers,  but  more  especially  for  its  coloured  Primroses,  which 
this  season  have  been  truly  lovely.  I  have  been  here  seven  seasons, 
but  have  never  seen  them  so  gorgeous  before.  Last  summer  suited 
them  well,  as  they  delight  in  shade  and  moisture,  and  the  rains 
brought  into  existence  a  whole  host  of  seedlings,  which  have  flowered, 
though  many  of  them  are  small  plants  furnished  with  not  more  than 
six  leaves.  I  observe  that  there  is  a  great  improvement  every  spring 
in  the  fresh  seedlings,  both  as  regards  colour  and  form ;  but  this 
season  there  is  more  than  an  average  quantity  of  the  flowers  first- 
rate.  They  are  growing  in  a  shrubbery  not  far  from  the  garden, 
where  they  have  received  no  attention  ;  therefore  the  improvement  in 
colour  and  form  has  been  entirely  effected  by  means  of  insect  agency. 
— W.  Allan,  Gvnton  Pari;.  [Along  with  this  communication  came 
a  boxful  of  Primroses,  all  beautiful.  In  colour  they  ranged  from 
delicate  pink  to  brilliant  mauve,  and  when  seen  en  inasse  must  be 
very  eifective.] 

Oxalis  cornieulata  rubra. — This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
plant,  forming  patches  of  deep  bronzy-red  leaves,  studded  with 
golden  stars.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  nse  is  made  of  it  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  as  a  carpeting  plant.  I  once  had  a  small 
round  bed  of  it,  edged  with  a  silvery  Saxifrage,  and  dotted  over  with 
Echevcria  glanca,  the  effect  of  which  was  charming  ;  but  such  is  the 
astonishing  fecundity  of  this  plant,  that  I  bitterly  repent  ever  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  garden.  Every  part  of  my  garden  is  now  covered 
with  it,  even  tho  gravel  road  and  the  walks.  Every  pot  on  every 
shelf  in  my  little  greenhouse  swarms  with  it,  and  I  fancy  I  can  see 
some  bits  of  it  on  the  top  of  my  house.  Much  against  my  inclination, 
I  destroyed  last  summer  thousands  of  this  beautiful  plant.  Still  it 
may  have  its  proper  place.  Old  quarries  and  rough  rocky  places, 
especially  in  a  calcareous  district,  would  suit  it  well,  and  their  bareness 
might  with  advantage  be  hidden  by  a  handsome  plant  which  speedily 
covers  the  most  unpromising  surfaces. — Tnos.  Williams. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Tasmannia  aromatica.— This  interesting  plant,  usually  grown  in  the  green- 
house, has  withstood  the  past  winter  atBitton. 

Solomon's  Seal.— What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  stately  grace  ot  this  lovely  plant 
is  not  oftener  visible  alon^  shady  walks  and  in  the  fringes  of  shrubberies  in 
oar  gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  many  pU^nts  that  have  been  destroyed,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  mischievous  system  of  digging  every  surface,  which  is  so 
common  in  our  gardens. — H. 

Erodinm  guttatnm— .This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  small-flowered 
species,  and  grows  aljundantly  throughout  Algeria  from  the  southern  borders 
of  the  "Tell,  at  Boughari,  to  the  Sahara,  south  of  L'Aghouat,  where  it  forms 
neat  perennial  tufts  of  glaucous  leaves,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rosy-lilac 
flowers  with  a  dark  purple  centre,  as  big  as  a  shilling. — G.  Maw,  Benthall  Hall. 

The  Creeping  Forget-me-Not  (Omphalodes  verna).— I  fiud  this  to  be  the 
easiest  of  all  plauts  to  naturalise,  and  it  is  so  pretty  blooming  throughout  the 
spring  months.  I  once  thought  it  required  moist  free  soils  to  become 
natumlised  in,  but  find  this  is  not  so.  Although  it  thrives  best  iu  a  cool  elevated 
region,  it  runs  about  freely  In  any  wood  or  copse  or  shrubbery,  in  any  part  of 
the  country. — W. 

Idiotic  Gardening.— I  have  been  pained  to  see  in  this  garden  land  ot  Kent 
many  wretched  examples  of  what  are  called  "  polychromatic  beds."  The  hateful 
colours  of  their  broken  bricks,  &c.,  are  mingled  with  the  delicate  tints  of  spring 
and  early  summer  flowers.  The  wretched  example  of  Kensington  has  caused 
many  to  fancy  they  are  gardening,  when  they  are  wasting  precious  time  and 
energy  by  breaking  up  and  carefully  spreading  forth  in  geometrical  pattern 
broken  bricks,  &c.,  to  produce  ridiculous  eyesores.— R. 
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THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

BEGONIA  SEDENI. 
Begonias,  as  a  rule,  are  amongst  the  finest  of  indoor  flowering 
plants,  and  a  large  section  of  them  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage.  \i.  Sedeni  is  a  garden  hybrid,  and,  as 
regards  flowers,  ouo  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.  Its 
blooms  are  individually  large,  of  a  bright  magenta  colour,  and 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  possible  profusion.     The  leaves, 


dormant  during  the  winter,  either  in  tho  pot  in  which  it  has 
been  growing,  or  in  sand,  like  Achimencs  roots.  In  February 
or  March  it  should  be  started,  using  well-drained  pots  contain- 
ing a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  thoroughly  decayed  pianure, 
mixed  with  some  sharp  river  or  silver  ?and.  Small  pots 
should  be  used  at  first,  and  the  plants  should  be  shifted  as  they 
advance  in  growth  into  larger  ones,  or  they  may  bo  potted  at 
once  into  6-iuch  pots.  If  largo  specimens,  however,  are 
desired,  they  should  be  pottod  rcgulai-ly,  and  when  in 
sufiiciently  large  pots  thoy  should  be  supplied  occasiona'ly  with 


Begonia    Sedeni. 


which  are  also  large,  are  of  a  shining  dark  green  colour,  with 
veins  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  In  order  to  develope  the 
full  beauty  of  this  Begonia,  a  little  more  heat  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  should  be  given  when  it  is  starting  into 
growth,  but  afterwards  it  may  with  advantage  be  removed  to 
a  warm  position  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
In  autumn,  when  the  plants  show  signs  of  decay,  they  should 
be  kept  rather  dry,  until  after  a  week  or  two  the  stems  may 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  soil,  and  the  roots  kept  dry.  As 
it   is  a  tuberous-rooted  kind  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain 


manure  water.  For  indoor  decoration,  for  which  this  Begonia 
may  be  made  useful,  6-inch  pots  are  sufficiently  large,  and  in 
these  excellent  plants  of  it  may  be  grown.  It  has  flowered 
beautifully  with  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  J.  W. 


Novel  Mode  of  Dishing  Strawberries.— Procure  a  round  dessert  dish,  and 
surround  it  with  a  tin  rim  1  me)i  deep,  filled  with  peat  and  sand.  Then  place  on  the 
surface  small  round  stones  of  the  size  of  pheasants'  eggs,  and  plant  between 
them  Selaginella  apoda,  keeping  it  in  the  shade  until  the  stones  are  halt  covered, 
then  remove  the  stones  and  put  in  their  place  ripe  Strawberries,  which  will 
make  a  dish  fit  for  an  emperor, — H.  Gilbebt. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

{Contimied  from  ■p.  365.) 

ASPARAGUS   CULTURE   IN   TRAXCE. 

Asparagus  is  grown  much  more  extensively  and  to  a  mucli 
larger  size  in  France  than  it  is  in  England.  The  country  is 
almost  covered  with  it  in  some  places  near  Paris  ;  small  and 
large  farmers  grow  it  abundantly,  cottagers  grow  it — every- 
body grows  it,  and  everybody  eats  it.  The  system  of  culture 
is  so  essentially  different  from  ours,  and  so  successful,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  make  it  fully  known.  Near  Paris  it  is  chiefly 
grown  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency  and  at  Argenteuil,  and 
it  is  cultivated  extensively  for  market  in  many  other  places. 
About  Argenteuil  3,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  culture 
of  Asparagus.  It  is  grown  to  a  large  extent  among  the 
Vines.  The  Vine,  under  field  culture,  is  simply  cut  down  to 
near  the  old  stool  every  year,  and  allowed  to  make  a  few 
growths,  which  are  tied  erect  to  a  stake  ;  they  do  not  overtop 
the  Asparagus  in  any  way,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  stroug 
plants  of  that  show  well  above  the  Vinos.  It  is  not  in  distinct 
close  Hues  among  the  Vinos,  but  widely  and  irregularly 
planted.  They  simply  put  one  plant  in  each  open  spot,  and 
give  it  every  chance  of  forming  a  capital  specimen,  aud  this 
it  generally  does.  When  the  stems  get  large  and  a  little  toj)- 
beavy  in  early  summer,  a  string  is  piit  round  all,  so  as  to  hold 
them  slightly  together  (the  careful  cultivator  uses  a  stake), 
and  the  mutual  support  thus  given  prevents  the  plant  from 
being  hurt  by  wind  iu  its  prime.  "We  all  know  how  apt  it  is  to 
be  twisted  oiJ  at  the  collar  by  strong  winds,  especially  in  wet 
weather,  when  the  drops  on  every  tiny  leaf  make  the  foliage 
heavy.  The  growing  of  As])aragus  among  the  Vines  is  a  very 
usual  mode,  and  a  vast  space  is  thus  covered  with  it  about 
here.  But  it  is  grown  in  other  and  more  special  ways,  though 
not  one  like  our  way  of  growing  it,  which  is  decidedly  much 
inferior  to  the  French  method. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method,  and  the  most  worthy  of 
adoption,  is  to  grow  it  in  shallow  trenches.  I  have  seen 
extensive  plantings  that  looked  mucli  as  a  Celery  ground  docs 


Common  French  mode  of  forminfc  an  Asparagus  plantation. 

soon  after  being  planted,  the  young  Asparagus  plants  being 
in  a  shallow  trench,  and  a  little  ridge  of  soil  being  thrown  up 
between  the  lines  of  Asparagus.  These  trenches  are  generally 
about  4  feet  apai't.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  young  plantation 
planted  in  March.  In  England,  the  Asparagus  would  be  left 
to  the  free  action  of  the  breeze,  but  the  French  cultivators 
never  leave  a  J'oung  plant  of  Asparagus  to  the  wind's  mercy 
whilst  they  can  procure  a  bit  of  Oak  stake  about  a  yard  long. 
But  when  staking  these  young  plants  they  do  not  insert  the 
support  close  at  the  bottom,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  do  in  other 
instances,  but  at  a  little  distance  off,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  injuring  a  fibre  ;  each  stake  leans  over  its  plant 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  when  the  sapling  is  big  enough  to 
touch  it  or  be  caught  by  the  wind,  they  tie  it  to  the  stake. 
The  ground  in  which  this  system  is  pur.sued  being  entirely 
devoted  to  Asparagus,  the  stools  are  placed  very  much  closer 
together  than  they  are  when  grown  among  the  Vines,  say  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  yard  apart.  The  little  trenches  are  about 
a  foot  wide  and  8  inches  below  the  level  of  the  ground — 
looking  deeper,  however,  from  the  soil  being  piled  up. 

The  young  plants  are  placed  in  these  trenches  verj-  care- 
fully. A  little  mound  is  made  with  the  hand  in  each  spot 
where  a  plant  is  to  be  placed,  so  as  to  elevate  the  crown  a 
little  aud  permit  of  the  spreading  out  of  the  roots  in  a  per- 
fectly safe  manner.  In  fact  they  seem  to  Ije  about  as  parti- 
cular as  regards  depositing  the  young  plants  in  the  first 
instance,  as  a  good  Grape-grower  is  about  his  young  Vines. 
They  plant  in  March  and  Aju-il— using  any  kind  of  manure 
that  can  be  had,  but  chiefly  here,  so  iar  as  I  could  see,  the 
refuse  of  the  town — the  ashes,  old  vegetables,  rags,  and  other 
matters,  that  the  people  throw  before  their  doors,  and  which 


the  dust-carts  take  away  in  the  morning.  They  are  very  par- 
ticular to  destroy  weeds,  and  they  also  take  good  care  to 
destroy  all  sorts  of  insect  enemies  in  the  mornings,  espe- 
cially during  the  early  summer.  Between  the  lines  of  Aspa- 
ragus they  plant  small  growing  crops  on  the  little  ridges 
during  tlio  first  years  of  the  plantation,  but  are  careful  not  to 
put  the  large  vegetables  there,  which  would  shade  and  other- 
wise injure  the  plant.  When  they  plant,  they  spread  a  handful 
or  so  of  thoroughly-rotten  manure  over  each  root,  and  they 
repeat  this  every  year,  removing  the  soil  very  carefully  in  the 
autumn  down  to  the  roots,  putting  on  them  a  couple  of  hand- 
fuls  of  rotten  manure,  and  spreading  the  earth  over  again,  so 
that  the  rain  is  continually  washing  nutriment  to  the  roots. 
When  doing  this,  they  notice  the  state  of  the  young  roots, 
and  whore  one  has  perished,  or  has  done  little  good,  they  place 
a  stick,  to  replace  the  plant  the  following  March.  Early  every 
spring  they  pile  up  a  little  heap  of  fine  earth  over  each  crown. 
When  the  plantation  arrives  at  its  third  year,  they  increase  the 
size  of  the  little  mound,  or,  in  other  words,  a  heap  of  finely 
pulverized  earth  is  placed  over  the  stool,   from  which  some 

4  iJlthcs 

^^^^^  — „.. 

T  his  figure  shows  the  mode  of  planting  and  the  depth  of  the  successive  annual 
earthings  given  to  the  Asparagus,  as  grown  in  France.  After  four  or  five 
years'  growth  the  ridges  disappear,  and  the  highest  points  of  the  grounds  are 
those  over  the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

but  not  much.  Asparagus  is  cut  the  same  year,  taking  care  to 
leave  the  weak  plants  and  those  which  have  replaced  others,  to 
themselves  for  another  year. 

They  cut  the  best  of  it  when  it  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
out  of  the  ground.  Let  us  hear  the  French  side  as  regards 
l:)lanchcd  Asparagus  : — "  In  certain  localities  they  do  not  yet 
value  the  distinction  between  blanched  and  green  Asparagus, 
and  occasionally  prefer  the  last.  That  is  au  error  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  consumer's  interests.  In  the  green  Asparagus 
there  is  only  the  point  edible  ;  in  the  white  it  is  often  entirely 
so,  and,  moreover,  it  is  infinitely  more  tender  and  delicate. 
All  Asparagus  cut  when  it  is  green  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  may  be  used  cut  up  small  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  other  dishes.  To  serve  up  green  Asparagus  is  to 
dishonour  the  table !  In  the  markets  of  Paris  the  green 
Asparagus  is  worth  one  franc  a  bunch,  when  the  blanched  is 
worth  three  francs  ;  they  do  not  eat  it  (the  green  Asparagus) 
— it  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  syrup  of  Asparagus. — 
V.  P.  Leboeuf." 

When  the  plantation  reaches  its  fourth  year  the  little  mound 
of  blanching  earth  is  increased  to  1-j  inches  in  height,  for  then 
they  expect  to  cut  something  worth  while,  and  these  mounds 
are  made  in  the  early  part  of  March  ;  and  even  after  this,  as 
they  grow  stronger  the  little  mounds  are  increased  ;  and  they 
always  keep  a  look-out  for  the  feeble  plants,  with  a  view  to 
replace  them.  To  have  Asparagus  as  it  ought  to  be,  they  say 
you  must  cut  every  day,  or  every  two  days,  according  to 
temperature,  so  that  it  may  bo  obtained  at  the  right  moment ; 
indeed  if  they  do  not  do  this,  the  shoots  become  too  high  and 
too  green.  They  jilace  great  importance  on  obtaining  strong 
and  healthy  plants  ;  and  in  the  establishment  which  I  visited 
they  have  three  kinds,  I'Ordinaire,  La  Hollande  tardive, 
improved,  and  La  Hative  d'Argenteuil.  The  first  is  described 
as  very  fine,  the  second  very  strong,  and  the  last  is  the  earliest, 
most  productive,  and  best.  Of  course  there  are  various 
modifications  of  the  plan  just  described,  and  in  several 
instances  I  saw  two  rows  placed  in  a  rather  wide  trench  in  an 
alternate  manner.  As  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  Asparagus 
produced  by  this  method  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

Concisely  :  the  French  mode  of  cultivating  this  delicious 
vegetable  differs  from  our  own  diametrically  in  giving  each 
plant  abundant  room  to  dcvelope  into  a  largo  healthy  speci- 
men, in  paying  thoughtful  attention  to  the  plants  at  all  times, 
and  in  planting  in  a  hollow  instead  of  a  raised  bed,  so  that  as 
the  roots  grow  up  they  may  have  annual  dressings  of  enriching 
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manure.  They  do  not,  as  we  do,  go  to  great  expense  in 
forming  a  mass  of  the  richest  soil  far  beneath  the  roots,  but 
rather  give  it  at  the  surface,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  root. 

The  French  mode  of  forcing  Asparagus  chiefly  consists  in 
digging  deep  trenches  between  beds  planted  for  the  purpose, 
covering  the  beds  with  the  soil  and  with  frames,  filling  in  the 
trenches  between  the  beds  with  stable  manure,  and  protecting 
the  frames  with  straw  mats  and  litter  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
In  the  beginning  of  November  the  pathways  l)ctwccn  the 
beds  of  Asparagus  are  dug  up  about  2  feet  deep,  and  as  much 
wide.  Divide  the  soil  coming  from  the  pathway  very  carc- 
fullj',  and  put  about  8  inches  thick  of  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  Fill  up  the  trench  with  good  new  horse-dung,  and 
place  frames  on  the  bed.  The  manure  should  rise  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  frames,  and  the  lights  be  entirely  covered  with 
mats  and  litter,  to  prevent  the  heat  accumulated  in  the  frame 
from  escaping.  About  a. fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  the 
Asparagus  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  bed. 
Many  market  gardeners  cover  the  whole  of  the  bed  inside  of 
the  frame  to  a  thickness  of  3  or  4  inches  with  dung,  to  force 
the  vegetation  more  quickly,  but  in  this  case  the  manure  must 
be  removed  when  the  Asparagus  begins  to  shoot.  When  the 
shoots  are  about  0  inches  out  of  the  ground  they  may  be  cut. 
The  mats  must  be  taken  off  in  the  daytime,  but  the  heat  must 
be  well  kept  up  or  the  roots  and  buds  will  fail  to  push.  The 
beds  are  forced  every  second  year  only.  The  gathering  of  the 
Asparagus  may  continue  for  about  two  months,  but  no  longer, 
or  the  plantation  would  be  injured.  "When  the  gathering  of 
the  Asparagus  is  over,  the  frames  and  dung  linings  are  taken 
away,  and  the  soil  which  has  been  dug  up  from  the  alleys  is 
put  back  again.  The  preceding  applies  to  the  forcing  of  the 
better  qualities  of  Asparagus  chiefly.     A  speciality  is  jnade  of 


Preparation  for  forcing  Asparagus.  The  trenches  are  dug  out  and  filled  with 
stable  manure,  the  eartli  being  heaped  on  the  beds.  These  are  covered  with 
rough  frames,  up  to  the  edge  of  which  the  heating  material  is  piled. 

forcing  the  smaller  sized  Asparagus.  It  is  in  the  garden  of 
M.  Caucannier,  Place  de  TEglise,  at  Clichy,  and  a  number  of 
iron  houses  are  there  devoted  to  the  culture.  Indeed,  if  I 
mistake  not,  those  in  the  Jardin  Fleuriste  are  copied  from 
them.  There  are  frames  within  each  house,  just  as  in  many 
propagating  houses  in  England,  and  beneath  them  the 
Asparagus  is  forced  for  the  markets,  and  in  large  quantities. 
The  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water,  and  the  culture  in  other 
respects  resembles  that  which  is  practised  in  forcing  gardens 
in  England — that  is,  when  the  plants  are  taken  up  to  be 
forced  indoors  or  in  pits.  The  disturbance  weakens  the  roots 
a  good  deal,  and  by  this  method  the  large  table  Asparagus  is 
never  forced.  M.  Caucannier  and  other  growers  produce  it 
specially  in  a  small  state  for  soups,  &c.,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
oljtain  in  this  way  the  large  table  Asparagus. 

ASPAKAGUS   PESTS. 

Foremost  amongst  the  causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the 
yield  of  Asparagus  deserve  mention  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
fungus  on  the  part  of  the  plant  above-ground,  the  attacks  of 
caterpillars  on  its  roots,  and  the  depredations  of  the  Aspai-agus 
beetle,  Lema  (Chrysomela)  Asparagi,  L.  Of  these  the  most 
serious  evil  is  the  parasitic  fungus.  AVith  regard  to  the  beetle 
alluded  to,  it  is  not  so  much  the  insect  in  its  perfect  form 
which  proves  so  destructive,  as  the  larvse'.  Great  damage  is 
often  done  to  the  plantations  by  the  Asparagus  beetle  (Crio- 
ceris  asparagi),  which  abounds  more  in  some  seasons  than  in 
others,  and  is  sometimes  very  destructive  in  one  locality  and 
almost  unknown  in  others.  The  larvse  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
perforate  the  buds,  and  even  gnaw  the  rind  of  the  stems. 
When  the  beetle  first  appears  it  may  be  controlled,  but  if 
allowed  to  become  established  the  task  is  hopeless.  AVhenever 
the  eggs  or  the  larvas  appear,  cut  and  burn  the  plants  as  long 
as  any  traces  of  the  insect  are  visible.  The  larvte,  beetles,  and 
eggs  are  generally  found  from  the  middle  of  June  to  September ; 


its  larva  state  continues  only  for  about  ten  da}'?,  after  which  it 
descends  into  the  earth  to  undergo  its  changes;  and  in  three 
weeks  the  perfect  beetle  is  formed,  when  it  ascends  the  plants 
to  deposit  its  eggs.  The  beetle,  after  eating  into  the  vegetable, 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  tender  juicy  portion  of  the  stalk  and  leaves, 
and  v.'hen  the  larvas  (the  produce  of  the  eggs)  issue  forth,  they 
totally  destroy  those  parts  of  the  plant  with  which  they  come 
in  contact.  The  most  cflicient  plan  of  dealing  with  this  insect- 
plague  is  to  collect  and  "  stamp  out"  the  young  brood,  or  better 
sti;l,  the  full-grown  beetles,  before  they  have  laid  their  eggs. 
The  work  of  collection  must,  however,  be  carefully  proceeded 
with,  for  with  the  slightest  movement  the  beetles  will  fall 
down  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  earth.  After  a  time  they 
reappear,  and,  if  permitted,  will  crawl  again  on  to  the  plant, 
lay  their  eggs,  and  recommence  feeding.  In  his  war  of  exter- 
mination with  the  beetles,  the  Asparagus-grower  has  no  better 
friends  and  allies  than  the  birds.  If  he  is  wise,  he  does  all  in 
his  power  to  attract  and  protect  them. 

Respecting  the  fungus,  the  first  symptoms  are  observable  in 
August.  Small  dark  brown  spots,  which  in  a  few  days  attain 
the  length  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  centimetre,  appear  07i  the 
stalks,  and  gradually  assume  a  much  darker  shade.  The.'e 
spots  are  surrounded  by  the  ruptured  epidermis  of  the  stalk, 
and  are  somewhat  inflated.  On  close  examination,  vertical 
layers  of  small  powdery  spots  are  remarked  under  the  epidermis ; 
and  it  is  their  great  accumulation  here  and  there  which  causes 
the  latter  to  burst.  The  injury  done  to  the  parts  of  the 
vegetable  that  are  above  the  ground  has  an  unfavourable  effect 
on  the  roots,  checking  their  development,  and  in  the  ensuiug 
spring  the  yield  of  Asparagus  will  be  found  materially 
diminished  by  the  premature  death  of  many  of'  the  plants. 
As  to  the  precise  nature  and  proper  designation  of  the  disease, 
whether  rust  or  another  disease  greatly  I'esembling  it,  whether 
originating  in  (or  greatly  increased  by)  over  manuring  with 
nitrogenous  fertilisers,  and  whether — as  some  maintain — 
never  met  with  under  the  shade  of  trees,  these  are  questions 
on  which  tincertainty  prevails.  Should  it  be  ascertained 
on  further  investigation  that  the  disease  is  not  confined 
to  Asparagus — and  Dr.  Birnbaum  has  noticed  parasitic 
fungus  almost  identical  in  appearance  on  Couch  Grass 
— the  difficulty  of  combating  the  evil  and  preventing  it 
from  spreading  will  be  proportionally  increased.  If  it  turns 
out  to  be  rust,  the  spores  alluded  to  are  possibly  the  Teleiato, 
or  whiter  spores,  which  first  develop  themselves  in  spring  on 
another  plant,  and  are  afterwards  found  on  Asparagus  in  the 
form  of  mycelium  or  spawn.  On  one  point,  viz., -the  dangerous 
character  of  the  disease,  there  is  unfortunately  no  room  for 
doubt,  and  the  grower  has  every  reason  to  be  careful  that  it 
shall  not  gain  ground,  or  be  imported  into  districts  hitherto 
free  from  it.  Above  all  things  he  must  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  the  spores — the  organs  of  reproduction — 
and,  as  soon  as  any  signs  of  disease  show  themselves,  his  best 
course  is  to  remove  the  parts  attacked  and  burn  them. 

Wireworms  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  the  roots  of 
Asparagus,  but  by  means  of  dressings  of  salt,  pieces  of  Carrots 
or  Potatoes  attached  to  a  skewer,  and  buried  a  few  inches  in 
the  ground  near  the  crowns,  they  may  be  attracted  and 
destroyed;  these  decoys  should  be  examined  once  eveiy  two 
days  or  so.  Snails  and  slugs  often  attack  the  plants  in  mild 
springs,  just  as  they  push  through  the  soil,  but  they  may 
readily  be  got  rid  of  by  dusting  the  ground  with  lime. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  (lARDEN. 

The  Chiuese  Tarn.— This  plant,  one  of  the  many  failures  amon^  tlie  noveltie.=; 
oflfered  for  our  kitchen  garden,  is  of  some  use  as  an.  outdoor  pillar  or  trellis 
plant,  wherever  a  variety  of  such  subjects  is  desired. 

Climax  Potato. — I  have  never  yet  seen  this  variety  so  handsome  as  Mr- 
Gilbert  (see  p.  269)  describes  it  to  be.  Possibly  there  maj'  be  some  mistake 
respecting  it,  as  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  what  he  has  for  Climas  must  bo 
Bressee'sProlific,  which  if  not  grown  too  large  is  very  handsome,  and  a  capital 
sort  for  purposes  of  exhibition. — A.  D. 

Sowing  late  Peas. — In  thin  light  soils  Peas  do  little  good  when  sown  in 
May  and  june,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  plan  1  have  practised  for  many  yeais 
is  to  take  out  narrow  trenches,  as  for  Celery,  ]nitting  in  the  trenches  3  or  i 
inches  of  good  dung,  digging  up  the  bottom,  and  filling  tlie  trenches  lialf  full 
of  soil.  When  the  Peas  are  well  up,  add  more  soil  until  you  get  them  in  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  land.  By  doing  this,  and  if  a  dry  day,  giving  them  one 
good  soaking  with  water,  and  afterwards  mulching'tliem,  they  seldom  suffer 
from  drought. — R,  Gilbert,  Burghlei/  Oavdeiia, 
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THE    OPENING    OF    ALEXANDEA   PALACE 
GARDENS. 

On  this  day  week,  the  24th  inst.,  a  great  flower  show  takes 
place  here,  aud  from  that  date,  let  us  hope,  may  commence  the 
opening  of  a  long  and  prosperous  career  for  this  important 
public  garden.  We  looked  over  the  grounds  the  other  day, 
and  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  preparations  for  flower 
shows  and  horticulture.  There  is  already  erected  and  in  full 
working  order,  one  of  the  best  constructed  groups  of  glass 
houses  we  know  of,  quite  a  village  of  glass.  To  these  houses 
we  shall  probably  again  return.  The  great  flower  show 
will  be  held  in  the  transept  of  the  palace,  an  excellent  position 
for  a  flower  show.  The  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mclvenzie  is  a  novel  one;  the  most  important  plants 
and  groups  of  plants  will  be  grouped  in  a  series  of 
large  aud  massive  tazzas  and  vases  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  transept.  As  we  propose  to  have  an 
illustration  showing  the  effect  of  these,  we  reserve  further 
comment  on  them  for  the  present.  There  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  American  plants  from  Mr.  John  Waterer,  of 
Bagshot,  who  for  so  many  years  has  sent  his  fine  and  well- 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 
PRIVATE   GARDENS. 

Pleasure  Grounds. — Amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  ahrabs 
at  present  in  bloom  are  the  Pyrns  Malus  floribunda,  which  bears  a 
profusion  of  reddisli  flowers,  and  Cytisna  pra;cox,  planta  of  which,  no 
matter  how  small,  appear  this  year  to  bend  under  literally  a  load  of 
cream-colonred  blooms.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  flowering  Cur- 
rants, &c.,  are  also  in  great  bcanty.  Roses  are  covered  with  flower 
buds.  Pines  are  beginning  to  grow,  and  in  some  cases,  have  been 
nipped  by  frost  ;  Grass  lawns,  too,  look  beautifully  green.  Dead 
blooms  under  Cherry  and  other  trees  should  be  swept  up  ;  indeed, 
mowing,  sweeping,  hoeing,  raking,  clipping  Grass  edges,  tying  in 
shoots  of  Clematises  and  other  climbers,  and  removing  decayed 
flowers  and  seed-vessels  from  early  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  form 
the  principal  operations  in  pleasure-grounds  at  present. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Among  plants  now  in  flower  is  Iris 
nudicaulls,  a  dwarf  young  free-flowering  blue  kind  ;  various  forms 
of  pumila  are  also  blooming  well,  as  are  likewise  Pansies  and  Violas 
of  different  sorts.  Of  these,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  under  hand, 
lights  in  the  open  border,  and  seedlings  and  early. struck  cuttings  of 
them  should  be  transplanted.  Double-flowered  Daisies  of  various 
colours   are   aiiongst  the  hardiest  of  spring  flowers  and  the  most 
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grown  collection  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Eegent's  Park. 
This  collection  is  arranged  in  a  large  tent,  and  will  form  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  grounds.  As  the  prizes  for  the  first 
great  show  are  very  large,  and,  in  consequence,  the  show 
likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held,  our 
gardening  readers  will  find  it  well  worth  a  visit.  To  the 
general  public,  the  noble  views  which  the  gardens  command 
of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  suburbs  near  London,  and  cf 
London  itself,  must  make  Alexandra  Palace  well  worth  a  visit, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  attractions  there.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  near  the  glass  house 
department  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  of  some  1-5  acres,  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  form  an  experimental  and  ornamental 
garden. 


Influence  of  different  Occupations  on  Health. — A  recent 
paper  read  to  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain,  on  this 
subject,  shows  the  ratio  of  mortality  per  thousand  persons  from  25 
to  ()0  years  of  age  to  be  of  gardeners,  10.4  ;  masons,  17.6  ;  beer 
sellers.  21.5  ;  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  21;  inn  and  hotel  keepers, 
27.  Between  the  ages  of  45  and  G5,  32.2  hotel  keepers  die  for  every 
14.5  gardeners. 


easily  managed,  and  their  continuity  of  blooming  is  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Pansies.  Now,  although  in  their  greatest  perfection,  they 
must  in  many  cases  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  summer  halt- 
hardy  bedding  plants  ;  therefore  lift  and  divide  them,  and  transplant 
them  in  nursery  lines  in  the  reserve  garden,  where,  if  well  watered 
and  partially  shaded  with  branches  or  otherwise,  they  will  soon  start 
again  into  growth,  and  afford  many  blooms  that  will  come  in  usefully 
for  cut  flowers.  Saxifrages  are  seldom  used  except  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  properly  so-called,  and  as  alpines,  and  as  they  are  now 
coming  into  flower  in  quantity,  they  must  be  left  undisturbed  ;  they 
are,  however,  benefited  by  a  mulching  of  decayed  loaf-mould,  which 
not  only  contributes  nutriment  to  the  plants,  but  saves  them  from 
drought.  In  the  case  of  the  fine-leaved  kinds,  do  not  permit  them 
to  flower,  as  it  spoils  their  beauty.  Ranunculuses  and  Anemones, 
now  everywhere  very  pretty,  should  have  their  flowers  picked  off 
when  they  begin  to  decay.  Scillas  of  the  sibirica,  bifolia,  and 
amoena  class,  are  ripening  seed  plentifully,  which  should  be  carefully 
preserved  and  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  in  the  following 
spring.  As  these  are  self-sowing  plants,  the  ground  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  should  not  be  hoed  but  hand-weeded,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  seedlings  unhurt.  Soilla  campannlata,  nutans, 
aud  their  varieties  are  now  at  their  best,  and  fine  ornaments  they 
are,  for,  being  hardy,  free-flowering,  beautiful,  and  easily  aocom. 
modated,  whether  in  the  border  or  shrubbery,  they  are  suitable  for 
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every  garden.  Narcissi  past  flowering  are  best  left  undisturbed 
until  early  autumn,  if  possible,  but,  if  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them 
at  once,  lift  them  carefully  without  mutilation  of  root  or  loaf,  and 
transplant  them  in  the  reserve  garden,  watering  thera  well,  and 
shading  them  for  some  time  afterwards  with  boughs,  mats,  or  canvas. 
Of  this  great  family,  N.  triandrus,  though  little  known,  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental,  being  a  small-leaved  kind,  with  bright  single 
canary. coloured  blooms,  that  appear  almost  before  any  of  those  of 
the  other  members  of  this  genus  ;  and  now  that  Narcissi  blooms  are 
about  over  for  a  season,  these  are  still  in  perfection.  If  bushy  plants 
of  Antirrhinums  are  required,  the  main  spike  should  be  pinched  out, 
but  if  early  flowers  are  wauted,  leave  them  alone.  Divide  and  trans- 
plant, like  Violets,  the  runners  of  Omphalodes  verna;  they  enjoy  a 
shady  po.-ition.  O.  Luciliaj  is  one  of  the  finest  of  oar  harJy  garden 
plants,  its  light  blue  or  mauve-coloured  starlike  flowers  being  just 
now  exquisitely  btautiful ;  it  prefers  a  more  open  position  than  O. 
verna,  which  is  quite  at  home  in  a  semi-wild  state,  i.  e.,  amongst 
Grass,  broken  or  decaying  branches,  and  leaf-mould  ;  indeed,  it  is 
frequently  found  in  better  condition  near  the  edge  of  some  rubbish 
heap  than  in  the  most  cared-for  positions. 

Specimen  Herbaceous  Plants. — If  for  exhibition  purposes 
these  are  generally  grown  in  pots,  and  to  have  them  well  established 
they  should  have  been  potted  last  year.  The  pots  should  all  be  of 
one  size,  say  8,  9,  11,  or  12-inch  pots,  as  may  suit  special  require- 
ments. In  order  to  have  the  pots  well  filled  it  may  be  necessary  to 
insert  therein  several  plants  together,  especially  such  small  kinds  as 
Aubrietias.  Keep  them  at  present  in  cold  pits  and  have  the  pots 
plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  coal-ashes.  If  the  flowers  are  back, 
ward  keep  on  the  sashes,  but  tilt  them  up  a  little,  so  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  air.  The  following  are  commonly  used  for  exhibition 
purposes,  viz.,  Veronica  repens,  Aubrietias  of  different  sorts. 
Delphiniums,  Tradescantias,  Irises,  Corouilla  montana,  Cheiranthuses, 
Dicentra  spectabilis  and  eximia,  Centranthus  ruber,  Iberis  corea)- 
folia,  Astilbe  japoniea,  Spirjea  palmata  and  venusta,  Erodium 
Mancscavi,  Betonica  grandiflora,  Aquilegia  c»rulea,  californica  and 
glandulosa.  Campanula  persicifolia  coronata,  Pyrethrnm  roseum 
fl.  pi..  Lychnis  viscaria  fl.  pi..  Phlox  decnssata,  ani  alpine  varieties, 
Primulas  of  sorts,  Statice  latifolia,  and  others. 

MARKET   GARDENS. 

The  parching  easterly  winds  of  a  fortnight  ago  did  much  injury 
to  crops  in  general ;  newly  planted  Lettuces  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence,  and  many  of  them  succumbed.  French  Beans  planted 
out  from  frames  have  suffered  considerably,  and  even  Cauliflowers 
and  Cabbages  newly  planted  have  not  escaped  unhurt ;  indeed, before 
the  rain  came,  means  of  irrigation  being  at  hand,  the  water  was 
turned  on,  and  half  a  pint  or  so  given  to  each  Lettuce  and  Cauli- 
flower plant  as  it  was  committed  to  the  soil.  In  lining  off  a  field 
for  these,  mark  off  precisely  the  distances  at  which  the  rows  are  to 
be  apart ;  one  man  should  then  tread  on  the  line  just  before  the 
marker,  and  another  should  pull  the  marker  along,  thus  four  or  five 
rows  are  marked  at  one  time.  This  is  not  necessary  the  second  time, 
for  the  man  with  the  machine  can  come  back  pretty  accurately 
without  the  line  being  set ;  but  the  third  time  the  line  should  again 
be  set,  not  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  to  prevent  bends 
in  the  field ;  so  that  one  setting  of  the  line  is  only  required  for 
every  second  draught  of  the  rake  or  marker.  In  dry,  rough  land 
marking  is  hard  work,  especially  if  the  drills  must  be  made  deep. 
Ridges  for  the  first  crop  of  Celery  must  now  be  formed  about  5  feet 
apart,  by  casting  out  a  trench  about  8  or  9  inches  deep,  and  putting 
some  manure  therein  and  digging  it  into  the  soil.  On  the  ridges 
between  the  trenches  scatter  thinly  some  horn  shavings,  if  they  can 
be  got,  mixed  with  horse  droppings,  and  plant  Cauliflowers  thereon.  A 
top-dressing  of  this  manure  is  very  good  for  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. 
Fully  expose  Celery  in  frames,  and  supply  water  to  plants  in  the  open 
beds.  Draw  an  iron.toothed  rake!  over  the  drills  containing  French 
Beans,  Beet,  Mangolds,  Peas,  and  Potatoes,  so  as  to  permit  an  easy  egress 
of  the  shoots.  With  pieces  of  matting,  tie  Cabbages  and  Cos  Lettuces, 
BO  as  to  cause  them  to  heart  more  freely.  Place  wooden  pegs  beside 
the  finest  Cabbages,  the  heads  of  which  may  be  removed  for  market, 
tut  the  stumps  retained  for  seeding  purposes.  Hoe  and  weed  Onions, 
thin  Parsnips,  and  also  the  earliest  crop  of  Beet.  To  Cucumbers 
admit  air  but  sparingly  whilst  the  cold  is  so  great,  pinch  the  shoots 
as  required,  water  well,  and  protect  the  frames  at  night  with  plenty 
of  litter.  Plant  out  Vegetable  Marrows  under  handlights  and 
vegetable  baskets,  and  protect  them  well  with  litter,  especially  those 
under  the  baskets.  Before  planting  them  holes  should  be  made,  and 
a  barrowf ul  of  fermenting  manure  put  therein,  over  which  some  soil 
must  be  placed  ;  the  plants  may  then  be  covered  with  handlights  and 
litter.  Expose  as  freely  as  possible  Tomatoes  in  pots  and  frames, 
and  clear  away  Mushroom  ridges,  unless  required  for  growing  Toma. 
toes  against.    <■ 


SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    86c. 

ROYAL     BOTANIC     SOCIETY. 
(May  U  and  15.) 

The  firstof  this  society's  great  summer  exhibitions  this  season  took  place 
on  this  occasion,  and  was  favoured  with  dry  weather,  though  cold.  The 
exhibition  itself  was  most  attractive,  the  great  couservatwy  particularly 
gay,  and  the  grounds  pleasant,  as  one  might  expect  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Prince  and 
Princess  Teck,  and  other  important  personages,  honoured  the  exhibition 
with  their  presence  on  the  morning  of  the  lirst  day. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  were  well  represented. 
In  the  class  for  nine,  Mr.  Baines,  of  Southgate,  was  first,  with  immense 
plants  of  Eriostemon  neriifolium,  E.  cuspidatum,  Azalea  Duode  Nassau, 
carmine ;  Azalea  magnifica,  a  cloud  of  pnre  white  ;  Borouia  pectinata, 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea.  Erica  CavendisUii,  E.  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor,  and  the  finest  variety,  as  well  as  by  far  the  finest  specimen,  of 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  in  the  whole  exhibition.  These  plants,  cspe. 
cially  the  hard.wooded  greenhouse  ones,  were  from  4  feet  to  G  feet  in 
diameter  and  of  proportionate  height.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Leyton,  who  was 
second,  had  somewhat  similar  plants,  with  the  exception  of  a  speci- 
men of  Statice  profusa  some  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  laden  with  bloom. 
In  this  class  Mr.  Herrington  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  had  equal  third  prizes 
awarded  them  ;  and,  although  their  plants  were  smaller  than  those  of 
their  more  successtid  competitors,  they  were,  nevertheless,  well- 
grown  and  flowered.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Mr.  Baines 
was  again  first,  with  a  fine  group,  in  whicli  was  a  large  speci. 
men  of  Ixora  coccinea,  with  trusses  of  bloom  some  0  or  8  inches 
in  diameter ;  also  a  plant  of  Hederoma  tulipiferum.  nearly  G  feet 
through  and  41  feet  high  ;  Azalea  Distinction,  a  plant  of  Boronia  pinnata 
about  4  feet  through,  and  the  same  in  height ;  and  a  very  large  specimen 
of  Erica  Cavendishii.  The  second  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  Rugeley,  in  whose  group  was  a  plant  of  Pimelea  spectabilis, 
5  feet  through  and  a  little  less  in  height,  quite  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  also 
some  good  Chorozemas,  a  fine  plant  of  Clerodendron  Balfourii,  a  Heath, 
and  an  Azalea.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Regent's  Park,  was  third,  with  plants 
of  a  similar  description.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  was  first  with  Acrophyllura  venosum,  Aphe- 
landra  macrantha  purpurea,  Polygala  acuminata,  Azalea  Stella,  Anthu. 
rinm  Scherzerianum,  and  a  large  Heath,  all  large  and  well-bloomed. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  were  second,  with  a  fine  collection,  in 
which  was  a  grand  plant  of  Pimelea  Hendersonii  ;  also  a  well-bloomed 
example  of  Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington.  Mr.  Wm.  Cutbush, 
Barnet,  was  third. 

Orchids. — These  were  unusually  fine,  for  not  only  were  the  speci- 
mens large,  but  they  were  uncommonly  well. flowered.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  for  the  best  single  specimen,  Mr.  James,  Isleworth,  was  first,  with  a 
plant  of  Cattleya  Mossia;,  having  some  two  and  a  half  dozen  flower.spikes 
on  it  in  full  perfection ;  Mr.  Chapman  was  second  with  a  splendidly 
bloomed  plant  oE  Phalaenopsis  grandiflora;  and  Mr.  Ward,  of  Leyton, 
was  third  with  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus.  The  best  specimen  Orchid 
in  flower  from  nurserymen  was  Dendrobium  infundibulum,  from  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son,  with  twenty  flower-spikes  on  it.  The  first  prize  for  nine 
exotic  Orchids  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  S.  WUliaras,  in  whose  group  was  a 
superbly  bloomed  plant  of  Cypripedium  caudatura  with  nineteen  flowers 
on  it,  C.  barbatum  superbum  with  some  five  dozen  blooms,  Cattleya 
Mossiffi  with  twelve  flower-spikes,  Saccolabium  retusum  with  four  flower- 
spikes,  a  plant  of  Phatenopsis  grandiflora,  and  some  Vandas.  Mr.  Wm.  Bull 
Chelsea,  was  second,  and  Mr.  6.  Wheeler  third.  For  six  Orchids,  Mr. 
Ward  was  first  with  Phalcenopsis  grandiflora,  having  three  large,  com- 
pactly-set flower-spikes  ;  a  plant  of  Oncidium  sarcodes,  having  three 
very  large  and  well-furnished  flower-spikes  ;  Cypripedium  viUosum, 
Dendrobium  nobile,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
Phalaenopsis.  Mr.  Hill,  The  Poles,  Ware,  was  second  with  the  extremely 
beautiful  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  furnished  with  thirty  expanded  flowers, 
and  several  unopened  buds ;  Cattleya  Skinneri,  with  nine  flower-spikes; 
Vanda  suavis,  an  immense  plant,  with  eight  flower-spikes  ;  and  one  of 
V.  tricolor,  with  seven  spikes  ;  a  Phaltenopsis  amabilis,  and_  an  Odonto- 
glossum luteo-purpureum.  Mr.  T.  Godfrey,  Aukerwycke,  Staines,  and  Mr. 
J.  Wheeler  were  awarded  equal  third  prizes. 

Soses. — Those  furnished  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sou  and  Mr.  Turner 
were  in  splendid  condition,  both  as  respects  fine  foliage  and  brightly 
coloured  flowers,  of  which  there  were  from  four  to  seven  dozen  on  each 
plant,  the  plants  themselves  measuring  from  4  feet  to  over  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Mr.  Turner  was  first  in  the  class  of  six  kinds,  with  Celine 
Forestier,  President,  Mad.  Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Lawson,  Souvenir 
d'uu  Ami,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  were 
second.  For  nine  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  were  first,  with 
magnificent  plants,  and  the  same  firm  were  also  first  in  the  class  of 
twenty  Roses  in  S-iueh  pots,  the  other  successful  exhibitors  being  Mr.  C. 
Turner  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Azaleas. — These  comprised  some  good  kinds  as  well  as  large  and 
well-flowered  plants,  though  in  point  of  size  they  were  scarcely  so  large 
this  season  as  we  have  seen  them  in  former  years.  In  the  amatem-s' 
class  for  six  Mr.  Chapman  was  first,  with  Leopold  the  First,  Mars, 
Juliana,  conspicua  purpurea,  lateritia,  and  President ;  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  was 
second,  and  Jlr.  Hen-iugton  third.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first,  with  Miltoni,  Hooibrunkii,  Flag  of  Truce,  Reine 
des  Roses,  Marie  Vervaene,  and  Wm.  Bull ;  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  and 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons  were  second  and  third.  For  twelve  Azaleas  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  first,  with  a  group  of  small  but  finely  managed  plants  ;  other 
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winning  groups  came  from  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  Dorking,  and  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler.  In  tlie  amateurs'  class  there  were  ;ilso  some  fine  plants  in 
12-inch  pots.  Beauty  of  Surrey,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith, 
of  Dulwich,  was  literally  a  gern,  its  flowers  being  pure  white,  of  good 
substance,  and  its  shape  exquisite. 

Rhododendrons. —  These  consisted  of  forced  hybrids,  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  plants  being  won  by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  ^vith  some 
well-flowered  plants,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  G.  Wheeler.  For  nine  plants 
Mr.  Roe,  Roebampton,  was  first,  and  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons  second.  Some 
nice  plants  of  R.  Countess  of  Haddington  and  of  fragrantissimum  were 
exhibited  amongst  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants. 

Heaths. — These  were  good,  though,  owing  to  the  schedule  specifying 
that  the  pots,  except  in  one  class,  should  not  exceed  12  inches  in  diameter, 
there  were  fewer  large  specimens  than  usual.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
for  twelve,  Mr.  Ward  was  first,  with  splendid  plants,  amongst  which  were 
Erica  profusa,  tricolor  elegans,  and  ventricosa  grandiflora  j  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler  was  second.  For  twelve  Heaths  from  nurserymen,  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son  were  first,  with  E.  Lindleyana,  odora  rosea,  depressa  (fine), 
ventricosa  grandiflora,  v.  minor,  tricolor,  Wilsoni,  Devoniana,  mundula, 
Victoria,  and  Cavendisbii ;  the  same  exhibitors  were  likewise  first  for 
half  a  dozen  specimens,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  second. 

Pelargoniums. — These  were  excellent ;  indeed,  the  specimens  of 
show  Pelargoniums  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ward  were  models  of  skilful  culti- 
vation ;  they  were  in  8-inch  pots,  trained  almost  fiat,  from  4  to  5  feet  in 
diameter,  and  literally  smothered  with  flowers,  open  and  opening.  To 
these  a  first  prize  was  deservedly  awarded ;  the  kinds  were  Alabama, 
Rose  Celestial,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Atalanta,  Royal  Albert,  Patroness, 
Lady  Canning,  Emperor,  and  Rob  Roy.  Mr.  James  also  exhibited 
successfully  in  this  class.  From  Mr.  W.  Bull  and  Mr.  T.  Pestridge, 
Uxbridge,  came  collections  of  beautiful  tricolor  Pelargoniums. 

Calceolarias. — Of  these  there  were  only  two  groups,  but  both  were 
particularly  fine  ;  that  from  Mr.  James  contained  a  first-rate  pure  yellow 
large-flowered  land  called  Canary,  the  other  group  came  from  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Son. 

Liliaceous  Plants.— Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  exhibited  a  gi'oup 
of  these,  in  which  were  Scilla  hyacinthoides  and  others,  Tulipa  Breyana, 
Fritillaria  persica,  &c.  Mr.  C.  Turner  showed  some  well-flowered  plants 
of  Lilium  auratum. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— Of  these  there  were  some  inter- 
esting collections :  the  first  prize  for  twelve  kinds  was  won  by  Mr. 
Parker,  Tooting,  with  Alyssum  orientale,  Paeonia  officinalis  fl.  pi.,  P. 
tenuifolia  fl.  pi.,  Phlox  frondosa,  P.  subulata,  Aubrietia  purpurea  grandi- 
flora, Iris  nudicaulis,  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  japonica,  Cheiranthus  Dillenii, 
Primula  cortusoides  amcena,  Iberis  correa^folia,  Veronica  repens,  and 
Convallaria  majahs  variegata.  Mr.  Ware  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler 
third.  Various  groups  of  hardy  flowering  and  ornamental  leaved  plants 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  many  others, 
were  Viola  lutea  major  variegata,  a  yellow  variegated-leaved  kind ; 
Mimulus  cupreus,  a  red-ftowered,  very  dwarf  pretty  plant ;  Smilacina 
bifolia ;  Primula  involucrata ;  the  new  Aquilegia  aurea ;  Delphinium 
nudicaule  ;  Erythrina  Cottyana,  a  red-flowered,  attractive  sort ;  Oxalis 
floribunda,  bearing  a  great  profusion  of  white  flowers ;  Erinus  hispanicus, 
a  reddish -purple  flowered,  pretty  alpine  or  wall  plant;  Orchis  fusca,  well 
bloomed  ;  and  Gentiana  verna. 

Bedding  Plants  arranged  for  Effect.— In  the  centre  of  the 
exhibition  was  a  group  of  hardy  plants,  tastefully  aiTanged,  from  Mr. 
Ware ;  set  within  an  edging  of  Grass  was  a  band  of  Phlox  frondosa ;  then 
belts  of  Pansies,  Polyanthuses,  Succulents,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  other 
spring  flowers,  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  few  taller  growing,  graceful 
plants,  some  of  which  were  also  placed  at  the  back.  A  green  groundwork 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  free  use  of  Sedum  acre  and  of  Sijergula  pili- 
fera,  thus  relieving  the  eye  from  too  dense  a  mass  of  colour.  Messrs.  E. 
G.  Henderson  and  Son  showed  several  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  Tulips  and 
spring  flowers  iu  this  class. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  arranged  for  Effect.— 
Messrs.  RoUisson  and  Sons,  Tooting,  who  were  first  in  this  class,  showed 
an  extensive  collection  of  excellent  and  valuable  plants.  Towards  the 
back  were  placed  tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and  tall  Dracaenas ;  and  in  front, 
tastefully  intermingled  amongst  other  things,  were  specimens  of  Alocasia 
Lowii,  Adenandra  fragrans,  Cupania  imdulata,  a  good  plant  of  the  varie- 
gated variety  of  Pandauus  javanicus,  Kcntia  Forsteriana,  and  other 
small  Palms ;  Saccolabium  ampullaceum  moulmeinense,  Dendrobium  Devo- 
nianum,  and,  as  a  margin  in  front,  the  beautiful  silvery-leaved  Echeveria 
pulverulenta.  Mr.  E.  Morse,  Epsom,  was  second,  with  a  good  group  of 
Palms,  Ferns,  Heaths,  and  many  other  flowering  and  fine-leaved  stoveand 
greenhouse  plants,  particularly  a  large  specimen  of  Ananassa  sativa 
variegata. 

Palms  and  rems.— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  showed  a  fine  group  of 
Palms,  as  did  also  Mr.  T.  Godfrey  and  Mr.  Wm.  Cutbush,  of  Barnet.  Of 
Ferns,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  a  grand  group,  consisting  of  Cyathea 
princeps,  Cybotium  regale,  Dicksouia  antarctica.'Gleichenia  Speluncas,  and 
G.  decarpa,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Adiantum  Farleyense.  Other  contri- 
butors also  showed  nice  groups,  amongst  which  were  several  kinds  of 
Adiantum,  Blechnum,  Lomaria,  and  filmy  Ferns,  together  with  several 
kinds  of  tree  Ferns. 

Clematises.— Mr.  Noble,  of  Sunningdale,  Bagshot,  furnished  a  krge 
collection  of  early-blooming  kinds,  including  not  only  the  older  varieties, 
but  also  several  new  kinds  of  great  merit.  Worthy  of  particular  mention 
amongst  the  latter  was  one  called  Charles  Noble,  a  decided  acquisition, 
with  large  purplish  violet  flowers,  tipped  with  red  ;  this  promises  to  take 
the  same  place  amongst  early-flowering  sorts  that  C.  Jackmanii  occupies 
amongst  late-blooming  kinds.    Early  Clematises  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 


pale  Ulac  or  white  colour ;  but  in  Charles  Noble  we  have  very  dark 
coloured,  large,  and  fijie  flowers.  Other  new  kinds  consisted  of  Mrs.  Vil- 
liers  Lister,  a  fine  white,  with  a  purplish  pink  bar  near  the  base  of  the 
petals  ;  Madame  Albani,  a  well-formed,  large  lavender-coloured  flower  ; 
Mdlle.  Torriani,  a  beautiful  blush  flower ;  and  Mdlle.  Kellog,  a  pure 
white^  well-formed  flower,  with  blunt  petals — a  fine  variety. 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams  staged  an  effective 
gi'oup  of  Ferns  and  Orchids,  amongst  which  were  good  plants  of  Miltonia 
bicolor,  Saccolabium  retusum,  with  two  fine  spikes,  and  a  profusely- 
bloomed  plant  of  Maxillaria  lutea  alba.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co., 
exhibited  a  group  of  Heaths,  Dracocnas,  Dieff'enbachias,  Azaleas,  &c.,  and 
a  fine  example  of  Maranta  tubispatha ;  also  another  large  collection  of 
Ferns  and  Orchids,  and  a  small  plant  of  Puya  Altensteini  in  flower.  In 
another  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  furnished  by  the  same  exhibitor 
were  the  beautiful  Clianthus  Dampierii  in  flower,  a  pretty  plant  of  Pan- 
dauus Veitchii,  a  nice  specimen  of  Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  Marantas, 
Higginsias,  Palms,  &c.  An  extensive  group  of  Roses  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  and  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  by  Mr.  R . 
Jeal,  Regent's  Park.  Several  seedling  Gloxinias  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Stone,  Regent's  Park,  and  Mr.  Ware  sent  a  group  of  Sempervivums, 
prominent  amongst  which  was  a  plant  of  S.  arachnoideum.  Messrs. 
Ivery  &  Son,  Dox'king,  exhibited  a  pretty  little  silvery-leaved  Ivy  called 
Hedera  Dorkingensis,  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  furnished  a 
group  of  tree  Carnations.  Two  brace  of  Cucumbers  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Minicr,  Nash,  &  Nash,  GO,  Strand. 

Certificates  of  Merit.— These  were  awarded  to  the  following  :— 

Oucidium  fuscatum  (Veitcb),  a  pretty  little  purplish-flowerod  Orchid. 

Masdevallia  Lindeni  (Vcitch),  one  of  the  most  brilUant  of  cool  house  Orchids, 

Da'monorops  fissus  (Veitch),  a  graceful  and  vcrj^  handsome  Palm. 

Phoenix  rupicola  (Veitch),  another  g;raceful  Palm. 

Phycbosperma  Keilii  (Veitch),  a  s  trong-growing,  handsome  Geonoma-hke 
Palm. 

Platyloma  brachypterum  (Veitch),  an  extremely  prcHy  little  Fern. 

Platyloma  bellum  (Veitch).  somewhat  like  the  former,  but  dwarfer. 

Vresia  reticulata  (Bull),  a  strong,  compact-jrrowin^  Bromeliad. 

Encepbalartos  regalis  (Bull),  a  vigorous,  stiff  leaved,  fine  Cycad. 

Encephalartos  villosus  ampliacus  (Bull),  a  strong-growing  sort,  with  very 
large,  spreading  fronds. 

Da^monorops  palembanicus  (Bull),  a  very  graceful  Palm. 

Colas  jugosus  (Bull),  a  pretty  Orchid,  the  sejials  of  which  are  creamy  white, 
and  the  petals  and  Up  striped  and  spotted  with  violet. 

Dracrena  Shepherdii  (Bull),  a  strong-growing  sort,  with  broad,  bronzy,  gi'cen 
leaves,  edged  with  a  pale,  copper-coloured  band. 

Dracsena  splendens  (Bull),  a  compact-habited,  dark,  copper-coloured  kind, 
the  old  leaves  of  which  are  banded  with  bright  red,  a  colour  which  is  strikingly 
conspicuous  in  the  young  leaves. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  (Williams),  one  of  the  mostmatjnificent  of  the  genus. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  aurea  reticulata  (E.  G.  Henderson),  a  yellow,  variegated  sort, 
at  once  pretty  and  eff"ective. 

Astilbe  (Spiraea)  japonica  aurea  reticulata  (E.  G.  Henderson),  an  extremely 
pretty  variety,  beautifully  variegated  with  yellow,  and  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  collections  of  hardy  plants. 

Canna  tricolor  (E.  G.  Henderson),  a  fi^nely  variegated  form  of  Canna,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  green  and  yellow,  ribbed  and  veined  with  dark  red  or 
copper  colour. 

Varietratod  Otaheite  Orange  (Paul  &  Son),  one  of  the  best  variegated  forms 
of  the  Citron  family  we  have  yet  seen,  the  creamy  white  variegation  on  the 
leaves  being  distinct  and  clear,  and  the  plant  free  and  vigorous  in  growth. 

Azalea  Apollo  (Turner),  flowers  large,  white,  faintly  streaked  with  red — an 
excellent  variety. 

Rose  (H.  P.),  Madame  Lacharme  (Turner),  a  French  Rose  of  great  promise, 
flowers  white  with  blush  centre. 

Polyanthus  Croesus  (Ware),  a  large  and  showy  yellow  groimd  kind,  with  a 
deep  orange  eye. 

Polyanthus  Parisinse  (Ware),  a  large  white  ground  coloured  sorb,  with  a 
primrose  centre. 

Pansy  Pluto  (Ware) ,  one  of  the  darkest  of  dark-coloured  Pansies,  fine  in  form 
and  velvety  in  suljstance. 

Primula  acauUs,  var.  the  Giant  (Ware),  a  large  double -flowered  yellow 
Primrose. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Mat  16ih. 
CoNTiKENTiL  aud  Other  foreign  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  better  and  more 
abundant  than  they  have  been  lately ;  English  grown  Strawberries  and  Grapes 
too  are  improving  in  flavom",  coloiir,  and  ripeness.  A  few  Melons  have  made 
their  appearance,  and  Cucumbers  are  plentiful  and  good.  Young  Potatoes, 
EngUsh  and  foreign,  are  moderately  abundant. 

Prices  of  Fruits.— Apples,  per  half  sieve,  33.  to  6s. ;  Apricots,  29. 
to  3s.  per  doz; ;  Cobs,  per  lb.,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Cherries,  per  box,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. ; 
Gooseberries,  per  quart,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  10s.  to  ISs. ; 
Lemons,  per  100,  6s.  to  IDs.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  63.  to  12s. ;  Peaches,  per  doz., 
iHs.  to  3G3. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per  doz.,  Is.  to  33. ;  dessert,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  188. ; 
Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  8s.  to  12s. ;  Strawberries,  per  oz.,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Walnuts, 
per  bushel,  15s.  to  30s. ;  ditto,  per  100,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  Ss.  to  6s. ;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
3s.  to  63. ;  French,  2s.  to  8s.  ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  la.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz,,  Is.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz.. 
Is.  to  ls.6d, ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  youne.  Is.  6d.,  old  do.,  8d. ;  Cauliflower,  per 
doz.,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Celery,  per  bundle,  Is.  6d.  to  25. ;  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches, 
2s.  6d.  to  -ts. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  6d.  to  2s. ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  2s. ;  Fennel,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  Garhc,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  3s.  to  4s. ;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel, 
59.  to  83. ;  pickling,  per  quart,  6d. ;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  6s.  ;  Parsnips, 
per  doz.,',9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per  quart,  3s.  to  63.  ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  5s.  to  10s. ; 
j'te^shes,  per  doz,  bunches,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  1b,; 
Salsafy,  do.,  Is.  to  Is  6d.  ;  Savo.vs,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle, 
Is. ;  Seakale,  per  basket,  Is.  to  2s.;  Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d. ;  Spinach,  per 
bushel,  3s.  6d.  to58. ;  Turnips,  old,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d.,  young  do.  2s. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   change  it  rather  :   but 
The  Aet  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespea/re. 

THU  GARDEN  IN  MAT. 
The  system  of  flower-gardening  so  long  followed  by  ns  has  been 
notoriously  destructive  of  the  charms  of  the  garden  in  spring, 
and  equally  so  to  those  of  the  May  or  early  summer  garden. 
And  even  where  "  spring  gardening "  has  been  extensively 
adopted,  and  the  parterre  made  gay  with  eai'ly-flowcring  bulbs 
and  annuals  and  perennials,  the  beauty  which  a  garden  should 
exhibit  in  May  is  often  seen  but  to  a  small  extent.  Thus  the 
miles  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  the  flower-garden  along 
Park  Lane  Ijeing  now  out  of  flower,  the  whole  of  that  vast 
strip  of  garden  is  a  blank,  so  far  as  flowers  are  concerned. 
We  need  hardly  urge  that  this  should  not  be  so.  No  garden, 
even  if  freely  embellished  with  spring  and  summer  bedding 
plants,  should,  or  need  be,  poor  in  interest  in  May.  To  guard 
against  that  we  have  merely  to  plant  freely  a  good  variety  of 
the  numerous  shrubs  and  low  trees  that  flower  at  this  season  > 
and  to  cover  the  often  bare  surfaces  of  shrubberies  and  beds 
of  shrubs  with  the  numerous  hardy  flowers  that  bloom 
now.  We  must  not  depend  on  the  merely  formal  set  of 
beds,  forming  what  is  generally  called  the  "  flower  garden,"  if 
a  garden  is  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyable  at  this  or  at  any  other 
season.  To  confine  our  main  efforts  to  the  embellishment  of  such 
is  of  necessity  to  deprive  ourselves  of  that  varied  and  changeful 
life  which  is  the  charm  of  a  true  garden.  We  have  seen  some 
private  gardens  this  year  in  which  a  few  simple  beds  and  small 
groups  of  Hyacinths  produced  a  better  efl'ect  than  the  enormous 
areas  of  those  bulbs  planted  in  the  parks.  In  the  small 
gardens  alluded  to  the  very  small  space  devoted  to  these  bulbs 
would  not  be  much  of  an  eyesore  till  they  were  replaced  by 
other  flowers,  whereas  when  a  large  and  formal  flower  garden 
is  thus  embellished,  a  lapse  of  weeks  occurs  when  the  year  is 
in  its  freshest  dress.  This  all  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
ornaments  of  the  garden  should  be  more  of  a  permanent  and 
varied  character.  This  they  may  bo  without  encroaching  on 
the  space  or  beds  necessary  for  a  tasteful  display  of  "  bedding- 
out."  And  this  kind  of  decoration  is  only  seen  at  its  best 
■when  so  placed  that  it  is  relieved  by  an  abundance  of  the 
verdure  both  of  grass  and  shrub  and  tree.  Where  bedding 
plants  and  formal  flOwer  gardening  are  not  important  con- 
siderations, there  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  beautiful 
of  early  summer  gardens  could  be  made.  What  lovely  results 
might  we  not  attain,  for  example,  if  the  pains  now  bestowed 
on  grouping  and  growing  bedding  plants,  which  only  beautify 
the  garden  for  a  season,  were  devoted  to  the  best  modes  of 
cultivating,  and  the  most-  artistic  ways  of  grouping,  the 
numerous  families  of  hardy  plants  that  flower  in  the  open  air 
at  this  season  !  It  may  appear  to  some  that  the  plants  and 
shrubs  and  trees  we  refer  to  require  no  "  cultivation  ;"  nor 
would  they,  if  allowed  a  fair  field  to  grow,  but  this  is  not  their 
fate  as  a  rule.  Look  in  most  shruljljeries,  and  see  the  fine  sub- 
jects which,  from  overcrowding,  shade,  &c.,  have  dwindled  so  that 
their  full  beauty  is  never  seen.  Every  day  we  see  things  stifled 
in  shrubberies,  which,  with  sufficient  room  for  root  and  light  for 
branch,  would  be  each  a  picture.  Surely  a  bush  of  one  of  the 
fine  shrubs  that  flower  in  May  is  as  well  worthy  of  being 
grown  into  a  perfect  specimen  as  anything  ever  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  or  stove  !  Then  as  to  kinds  ;  how  much  we  should 
gain  by  paying  more  attention  to  these.    As  the  cultivation 


of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  involves  almost  no  expense,  compared 
with  that  necessary  for  plants  grown  in  a  more  artificial  state 
indoors,  all  the  known  ornamental  species  should  be  in  every 
country  garden  where  there  is  room  for  them.  Half  the 
gardens  in  the  country  betray  a  disgraceful  poverty  as  regards 
the  variety  of  hardy  early-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  gi-own. 
And,  even  where  the  species  are  liberally  planted,  there  is  seldom 
due  attention  paid  to  the  varieties.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
Lilac — sweet  and  fair  as  any  flower  wo  have,  and  only  seen  in 
a  few  forms  in  our  gardens.  Yet  there  are  in  France  several 
dozen  good  varieties  of  this  valuable  shrub.  A  difference  that 
specifically,  or  to  a  botanist,  may  eppear  of  no  account,  is  often 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  garden  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
brightly-coloured  form  of  the  common  Elowering  Currant  of 
the  mountains  of  North-Western  America — its  brilliancy  in 
the  shrubbery  makes  it  a  far  more  valuable  plant  than  the  older 
form.  And  there  is  scai'cely  a  species  long  introduced  into  our 
gardens  of  which  gardeners  have  not  detected  and  propagated 
varieties  more  or  less  valuable.  Therefore,  not  only  should 
those  who  wish  their  gardens  to  be  worthily  adorned  at  this 
season  take  care  to  have  all  the  species  known  to  be  ornamental, 
but  study  also  to  secui-e  their  good  varieties — often  more 
valuable,  as  has  just  been  shown,  than  the  original  forms 
themselves . 

As  to  arrangement,  that  is  a  subject  quite  in  its  infancy. 
The  gardener  is  not  yet  an  artist ;  he  must  become  so  if  the 
art  is  to  advance.  Pictures  formed  by  the  accidental  grouping 
of  a  few  wild  plants  we  may  often  find  in  our  woods  and 
lanes  and  hedges ;  they  rarely  occur  in  our  gardens  except  by 
accident.  That  it  is  perfectly  easy  and  practicable  to  make 
such  in  our  gardens  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
convenience  of  either  gardener  or  owner,  there  need  be 
no  doubt.  The  materials  our  garden  flora  now  affords  for 
picture-making  in  spring  and  early  summer  are  both  numerous 
and  varied,  and  the  living  pictures  that  may  be  made  by 
combining  and  grouping  them  in  a  more  artistic  and  natural 
manner  than  is  at  present  the  rule,  are  innumerable.  To  this 
phase  of  the  subject  we  shall  again  return;  and  should  we 
happily  find  any  good  examples  which  can  be  well  shown  by 
engravings  we  will  illustrate  them. 

In  conclusion,  wo  cannot  do  Ijetter  than  name  a  few  of  the 
more  important  plants  which  are  generally  in  full  beauty  at 
this  season,  viz.,  Alyssums,  Snowy  Mespilus,  Andromedas, 
Anemones,  Columbines,  Arabises,  Aubrietias,  Berberries, 
Cherries,  Wallfiowers,  Clematises,  Solomon's  Seal.  Corydalis, 
Hawthorns,  Japan  Quince,  Cytisus,  Daphnes,  Alpine  Pinks, 
Dicentras,  American  Cowslips,  Doronicums,  Epimediums, 
Ericas,  Fritillarias,  Genistas,  Geraniums,  Gentians,'  Geums, 
Rockets,  Candytufts,  Irises,  Kalmias,  Linums,  Honeysuckles, 
Lithospcrmums,  Honesty,  Lupins,  Lychnises,  Jlagnolias, 
Horse-chestnuts,  Maluses,  jMuscaris,  Forget-me-nots,  Daffodils, 
Orobuses,  Pa^onies,  Pansies,  Poppies,  Phloxes,  Polemoniums, 
Primroses,  Prunuses,  Lungworts,  Pyi-ethrnms,  Pyruses,  Rho- 
dodendrons, Ranunculuses,  Rock-roses,  Saponarias,  Saxifrages, 
Scillas,  Spirfeas,  Lilacs,  Globe-flowers,  Tulips,  Veronicas, 
Viburnums,  Vincas,  Violets,  Weigelas,  Anthericums,  Deutzias, 
Ei'odiums,  Jasmines,  Sedums,  Menziesias,  Ornithogalums, 
Potentillas,  Achilleas,  Adonises,  Campanulas,  Collinsias,  Coto- 
neasters,  Galegas,  Day-lilies,  Pentstcmons,  Silenes,  Trades- 
cantias,  Trilliums,  Aponogetons,  Arenarias,  Azaleas,  Calthas, 
Convallarias,  Double  Daisies,  Erinuses,  Exoohorda  grandi- 
flora,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  NemophiLas,  Omphalodes, 
Pernettyas,  Ribes,  Sun-roses.  There  are  scores  of  other  plants 
less  common  than  these,  which  we  could  have  added  to  the 
above  list. 
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NOTES   OP   THE   WEEK. 


In  many  of  the  Ehododendron  beds  near  the  Serpentine  in 

Hyde  Park,  there  are  now  in  flower,  beneath  the  shrubs,  numbers  of 
Pheasaut-eye  Narcissus,  Wallflowers,  &c.,  gracefully  embellishing 
gi-ound  usually  left  bare.  It  is  a  decided  improvement.  We  hope 
the  Narcissi,  &c.,  will  not  suffer  from  the  usual  digging  in  autumn. 

At  last  Ave  have  seen  an  alpine  plant  creditably  staged  at  a 

flower-show.  A  little  carpet  of  the  beautiful  Dianthus  alpinus, 
dotted  all  over  with  flowers,  was  shown  by  M.  Ware  this  week,  at 
Kensington.  If  the  many  fine  species  of  alpine  flowers  now  in  cul- 
tivation were  exhibited  in  equally  good  condition  at  our  flower- 
shows,  these  plants  would  soon  become  as  popular  in  our  gardens  as 
they  deserve  to  be. 

The  Potatoes,  as  well  as  other  things,  have  suffered  from 

the  recent  frost.  In  the  Chiswick  Gardens  a  singular  result  has 
been  observed,  namely,  that  Potato  plants  of  the  same  species 
display  a  capricious  tenderness  under  frost,  some  of  the  individuals, 
as  of  the  Lapstone  Kidney,  &c.,  exhibiting  perfect  hardiness,  while 
others  succumbed  speedily.  This  would  point  to  the  fact  that  every 
plant,  like  every  man,  possesses  a  special  constitution. 

At  Chiswick  House,   notwithstanding  the  coldness   of    the 

season,  the  beds  in  the  flower  garden  were  furnished  with  their 
summer  occupants  some  three  weeks  ago.  Owing  to  the  beds  being 
narrow,  they  have  been  well  protected  with  evergreen  branches,  so 
that  injury  from  frost  and  cold  winds  has  been  avoided,  and  the  plants 
are  now  starting  freely  into  growth.  Such  early  planting,  however, 
cannot  be  universally  recommended ;  but  at  Chiswick  House  circum- 
stances require  the  gardens  to  be  at  their  best  in  June  and  July,  con- 
sequently early  planting  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  weather  guarded  against. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  J.   Luscombe,  of    Coombe    Koyal, 

Devon,  sent  to  South  Kensington  on  Wednesday,  last,  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  remarkable  shrubs  we  have  ever  seen.  These  were 
two  kinds  of  Embothrium,  literally  swarming  with  their  bright  coral- 
red  flowers.  They  are  said  to  attain  18  feet  high  in  his  garden  in 
the  open  air.  Being  so  distinct  from  anything  else  that  grows  in  the 
open  air  with  us,  they  are  worth  going  a  long  journey  to  see  them. 
Those  who  have  gardens  in  mild  districts  would  do  well  to  try  these 
Embothriums  in  their  collections. 

Her  Ma.7EStv  has  conferred  the  honour  of  a  Civil  Companion- 
ship of  the  Bath  on  Professor  Owen.  As  our  readers  are  aware, 
Professor  Owen,  when  he  touches  on  botanical  subjects, 'shows  the 
same  power  of  lucid  reasoning  and  exposition  with  which  the  scientific 
world  is  so  familiar  when  he  deals  with  the  subjects  long  ago  made 
his  own.  He  is  also  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  we  know  of  few 
gardens  more  charming  than  that  in  which  his  pretty  cottage  stands 
on  the  edge  of  Richmond  Park.  This  garden,  of  which  we  gave  an 
illustration  (see  p.  147,  Vol.  II.)  has  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  many  other  distinguished  men. 

A  VERY  destructive  frost  occurred  in  London  and  many  other 

districts  on  last  Monday  night — 10^  of  frost  were  registered  at  Chis- 
wick. Apples  and  small  fruits  have  been  destroyed  to  a  large  extent. 
Every  unopened  bud  of  the  Strawberry  has  been  quite  cut  off.  In 
the  Rhododendron  nurseries  in  Surrey,  the  young  growth  has  been 
much  injured.     In  the  Midlands  the  damage  has  not  been  so  great. 

Bin'EULV  cold  nights,  with  the  wind  set  fast  in  the  east  for 

some  time  past,  have  made  vegetation  quite  three  weeks  later  than 
usual.  Nevertheless  fruit  crops  in  the  Eastern  Counties  are  promising, 
especially  Apricots  and  Damsons,  both  of  which  have  set  abundantly. 
Apples  are  in  full  bloom,  and  have  leaves  suflicient  to  keep  it  from 
the  cold.  As  for  bedding-out,  it  must  be  late.  Glass,  mats,  and 
boughs  are  as  requisite  as  in  March.  Even  Calceolarias  wintered 
in  cold  frames,  and  with  no  covering  but  glass,  have  become  yellow  in 
leaf,  by  having  the  glass  removed  for  Pelargoniums.  On  the  evening 
of  May  19th,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  that  Yorkshire 
was  visited  by  a  frost  of  20^,  which  severely  d.imaged  Potatos  and 
fruit  blossoms.  Of  "late  years  wo  have  seldom  more  than  one  month 
free  from  frosts,  that  month  being  July. 

As  we  led  our  readers  last  week  to  anticipate   (see  p.  370) 

the  special  exhibition  of  stove  and  grecnhouso  plants  for  the  Davis 
Memorial  Prize  at  South  Kensington,  on  Wednesday,  though 
supported  only  by  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  Baines,  of  Southgate  was 
highly  satisfactory,  and  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  only  a  'little 
more  tact  and  enthusiasm  are  necessary  to  rid  our  flower  shows 
of  the  sticky  and  half-leafless  sjiecimens  which  for  some  years  past 
have  disgraced  them.  Judged  from  any  point  of  view,  Mr.  Baines' 
exhibition  was  eminently  satisfactory,  but  as  the  result  of  less  than 
three  years'  cultivation,  they  were  simply  magnificent.  Fancy 
Ixora  coccinea,  a  dense  bush,  more  than  3  feet  in  height,  and  as 
much  in  width,  with  upwards  of  100  heads  of  bloom  ou  it,  some  of 
them  8  inches   in  diameter,  and  you  will  be  ready   to   exclaim 


"  prodigious  !"  Boronia  pinnata,  Hedaroma tnlipifera,  andAphelexis 
macrantha  rosea,  all  densely  bloomed  and  superbly  coloured,  and  you 
have  plants  which  a  Queen  might  be  proud  of.  With  these  were  a 
matchless  Dipladcnia  amabilis,  quite  dense  in  colour,  Epacris  miniata 
splendens,  wreathed  in  bloom,  and  a  grand  Clerodendron  Balfourii 
in  superb  condition.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Baines  upon  his  triumph, 
for  though  his  supremacy  was  unchallenged,  the  victory  is  none  the 
less  on  that  account.  These  plants  take  one  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  "  one  shift "  system  of  plant  growing,  and  we  hope  the 
council  will  have  the  courage  to  do  full  justice  to  the  revival. 

The  best  Oranges  now  in  Covent  Garden  Market  come  from 

A^alencia,  and  very  delicately  flavoured  they  are. 

That   fine  yellow    Columbine   (Aquilegia    aurea)    shown   at 

Kensington  the  other  day,  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  plant,  with 
fine  clear  yellow  flowers,  making  it  worthy  of  association  with  the 
very  finest  species  of  Columbine. 

A  NEW  genus  of  Bamboo.like  plants  is  reported  to  have  been 

discovered  by  M.  Balansa  in  New  Caledonia,  and  dried  specimens  of 
it  have  been  deposited  by  him  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Museum  at 
Paris.  An  account  of  this  and  of  other  New  Caledonian  plants  will 
shortly  be  published  by  MM.  Brongniart,  Bureau,  and  Balansa. 

Spring  Turnips  are  always  welcome.    France  is  now,  and  ha^ 

been  for  many  weeks  past,  supplying  us  with  a  thick  and  tapering 
kind  almost  like  a  small  Beet  in  shape,  but  white  as  snow.  This 
is  the  famous  Navet  of  the  French  ;  it  is  much  esteemed  in  cookery, 
boiling  much  more  tenderly  than  our  early  Turnip. 

Mr.  Richards,  who  has  for  some  years  been  assistant-secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington,  is  about 
to  give  up  that  situation  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  services, 
the  society  has  made  him  a  life  member.  He  has,  we  believe, 
accepted  an  appointment  under  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

The  Net':  York   Tribune,   which  has  an  able   frnit-growino' 

editor,  lays  down  the  following  golden  rules  for  those  who  plant 
Pears  for  profit : — 1.  Grow  standards  and  not  dwarfs.  2.  Plant 
trees  not  more  than  two  j-ears  old,  and  thrifty  yearlings  are  still 
better.  3.  Plant  not  less  than  fifty  trees  of  any  one  kind.  4.  Con. 
fine  the  list  for  market  to  six  varieties  or  less. 

Ajiong  the  crowd  of  plants  now  making  our  flower  markets 

gay,  we  notice  Ehodanthe  Mauglesii,  especially  the  white  variety, 
the  silvery  flowers  of  which  have  a  most  charming  effect,  either  for 
decoration,  bouquets,  or  button-holes.  The  plants  spring-raised  are 
not  well  grown,  but  the  pretty  everlasting  flowers  are  none  the 
less  acceptable  on  that  account. 

In  the  great  avenue  of  Horse  Chestnuts,  at  Hampton  Court, 

we  have  seen  no  tree  bearing  such  fine  flowers  as  one  growing  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake  at  Chiswick  House,  the  flower-spikes  of  which 
are  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  footstalks,  and 
the  blooms  individually  are  well  coloured.  To  a  good  soil  and  a 
never  failing  supply  of  moisture  we  are  doubtless  indebted  for  this 
result. 

A  WiGTONSHlEE    correspondent    has  sent  us    an  extremely 

beautiful  seedling  Polyanthus.  It  has  a  conspicuous  orange  eye, 
smTounded  by  a  well-defined  belt  of  bright  magenta,  set  in  a  field 
of  deep  velvety  maroon.  The  general  complaint  is  that  Poly, 
anthuses  are  too  much  alike ;  but  here  we  have  a  woIcom9 
innovation,  which  may  possibly  be  the  forerunner  of  quite  a  new 
race  of  Polyanthuses. 

Agave  Jacquiniana,  one  of  the  large  specimens  of  American 

Aloe  at  Kew,  is  now  throwing  up  a  strong  flower-spike.  It  has  been 
removed  from  the  Succulent  plant  house  to  the  great  Palm  stove, 
where  it  may  now  be  seen.  The  plant  is  in  vigorous  health,  and  the 
flower-spike,  which  is  already  some  8  or  10  feet  high,  is  making 
rapid  progress.  Some  weeks  must,  however,  yet  elapse  before  the 
plant  will  be  in  flower. 

The  opening  of  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park  this  day  will  be 

an  event  of  importance,  adding,  as  it  does,  a  new  jjlace  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  to  Londoners,  especially  to  those  in  the  great 
and  rapidly  growing  northern  suburbs.  The  palace,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  park  of  over  220  acres,  occujiics  the  summit  of  a  range  of 
hills  which  have  been  aptly  named  "the  northern  heights  of 
London ;"  and,  extending  as  they  do  from  Ilanipstead  to  Mnswell 
Hill — a  sweep  of  over  four  miles  in  length — they  constitute  a  natural 
limitation  to  the  already  overgrown  city.  The  view  from  the  ter- 
races, both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  building,  is  verv 
extensive.  On  a  clear  day,  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  and  the 
Surrey  hills  can  readily  be  seen.  Tlie  distance  apart  of  the  two 
palaces  is  exactly  twelve  miles,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  six 
miles'  radius  round  Charing  Cross  intersects  both  buildings.  The 
flower  show,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  will  be  well  supported.  The  new 
railway  in  connexion  with  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  system, 
and  running  direct  from  King's  Cross  to  the  central  transept  of  the 
Palace,  was  virtually  opened  to  the  public  this  week. 
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DATISCA  CANNABINA. 
By  tlio  casual  observer,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations might  readily  bo  taken  for  a  rigid  perennial  form  of 
the  ordinary  Garden  Hemp.  Hence  its  very  appropriate  specific 
title,  and  hence  also  does  this  very  fact  recommend  it  for  more 
general  cultivation,  seeing  that  we  have  few  plants  that  present 
a  more  graceful  contour  than  the  giant  form  of  our  common 
Garden  Hemp.  The  Datisca  is  dioecious,  or  rather  is  said  to 
be  so  ;  but  seeing  that,  from  the  female  plant,  I  have  raised 
some  seedlings  before  I  was  the  happy  possessor  of  its  consort, 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  occasionally,  in  the  female  flowers, 
stamens  are  developed  ;  in  fact,  I  have  found  some  myself — 
many  abortive,  but  some  few  perfect.  So  that  Presenius,  who 
recorded  the  occurrence  of  fully-developed  seeds,  independent 
of  the  male  plant,  was  right;  but  in  basing  a  theory  of 
embryology  without  fertilisation  thereon,  he  was  evidently 
wrong.  The  species  of  which  the  representations  are  hero 
given  is  the  only  one  I  have  yet  seen  in  cultivation.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  is  perfectly  hardy ; 
besides  which  important  item  it  possesses  such  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  such  a  powerful  root-hold,  the  hempen  character 
being  as  characteristic  of  its  rope-like  roots  as  are  the  leaves  of 


which  are  not ;  for  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  I  have,  obtained  mostly 
from  Polyanthuses  which  had  been  crossed  by  both  the  ordinary  wild 
Cowslip  and  the  cultivated  Primrose,  I  find  plants  that  defy  classi. 
ficatiou  under  any  one  of  the  three  classes  JQst  given  ;  in  fact,  the 
Primrose  runs  into  tho  Polyanthus,  and  the  latter  into  the  Cowslip, 
rendering  determination  impossible.  I  expect  Mr.  Dean  and  many 
others  (myself  included)  would  confine  the  Primroso  to  tinds  which 
produce  one  flower  only  on  each  stem,  tho  caly.x  being  tubular 
instead  of  inflated,  as  in  the  Polyanthus,  while  the  Cowslip  in  an 
ordinary  way  differs  from  both  in  the  umbel  of  flowers  being 
pendent,  i.e.,  hanging  mouth  downwards,  and  in  the  calyx  being 
much  enlarged.  Then,  again,  tho  Oxlip  differs  but  little  in  form  from 
the  Polyanthus,  except  in  being  mostly  of  the  normal  colour ;  but 
cultivation  or  hybridisation  has  removed  many  of  these  distinctions, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  Primroses  I  have  (a  single  crimson  one) 
produces  quite  as  often  umbels  as  single  flowers,  both  being  met 
with  on  the  same  plant ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  freak 
or  confined  to  one  year,  but  has  been  the  same  for  several  years  and 
on  several  dozens  of  plants.  Now,  I  ask,  is  this  a  Primrose  or  is  it 
not  ?  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  also  find  amongst  the  seedlings 
alluded  to  some  having  tho  same  peculiarity,  while  the  ordinary 
Cowslip  here  has  become  red  in  colour,  and  instead  of  being  drooping 
is  partially  erect,  some  of  the  flowers  merging,  by  various  degrees, 
into  those  of  the  Polyanthus.  Now  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
from  the  above  what  is  a  Polyanthus,  any  more  than  what  is  a 
Primrose ;  and  what  is  still  more  difficult,  what  is  the  Oxlip.     For 
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the  plant  itself,  that  it  is  qualified  to  hold  its  own  with  all 
comers,  and,  if  placed  in  a  border,  to  bid  defiance  to  the  most 
energetic  of  skilful  spade-drivers.  I  have  said — if  placed  in  a 
border,  but  this  is  not  its  proper  location  ;  it  is,  above  all 
others,  a  plant  adapted  for  the  grassy  margin  of  an  irregular 
shrubbery,  and  will  be  rendered  all  the  more  eiiective  if  planted 
on  the  face  of  a  grassy  slope,  where  its  deep-seeking  roots 
will  soon  defy  even  the  most  protracted  drought ;  nor  is  any 
margin  of  open  soil  between  it  and  the  adjacent  turf  requisite. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  .5  feet  in  our  clay  soil,  and  used  to 
attain  even  a  greater  size  in  the  light  sandy  soil  at  Kew.  The 
male  plant  is  decidedly  the  most  vigorous  and  graceful  of  the 
two — the  terminal  panicles  of  flowers  being  less  dense,  other- 
wise, in  foliage,  there  is  little  difference.  They  both  have 
one  important  qualification,  that  they  require  no  artificial  sup- 
ports ;  in  fact,  their  numerous  stems  (a  well-established  old 
plant  will  make  a  score  or  two)  should  be  always  allowed  to 
display  their  beauty  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Hull  Botanic  Gardens.  Jas.  C.  Niven. 


WHAT   IS  A   PEIMBOSE? 
This  question  is  mooted  I  see  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Dean  (see 
p.  360),  and  without  entering  into  any  controversy  there  may  be 
about  the  plants  exhibited  at  a  late  Metropolitan  show,  I  confess  that 
I  am  unable  to  say,  in  many  instances,  which  are  Primroses  and 


the  sake  of  distinction  I  have  been  calling  a  "  hose-in. hoso  "  variety 
of  the  ordinary  wild  Primrose  colour  by  this  name,  not  that  it  is 
botanioally  right,  but  by  way  of  distinguishing  one  of  the  most 
oruaraeutal  members  of  the  family  from  the  others,  and  one  which 
I  cultivate  (or  rather  intend  to  do  so)  largely,  on  account  of  its 
remarkably  free-flowering  qualities ;  as  a  late  one  it  has  all  the 
beauty  of  the  double  yellow  with  a  tenfold  means  of  multiplying 
itself.  But  the  most  useful  Primrose  which  I  grow  is  the  single 
white,  the  earliest  and  most  prolific  bloomer  of  the  whole  lot.  We 
had  several  hundreds  of  plants  of  it  in  flower  long  before  Christmas, 
and  long  before  the  wild  one  made  its  appearance,  although  both  had 
the  same  advantages.  This,  I  expect,  would  be  pronounced  a  Prim, 
rose,  properly  so-called.  The  only  one  that  I  have  had  for  any 
number  of  years  that  presents  both  the  single. stemmed  and  umbel 
form  is  the  common  one  alluded  to ;  and  as  the  Primrose  or  rather 
Primula  family  is  evidently  in  the  ascendant,  perhaps  some  one 
will  be  good  enough  to  set  us  right  in  their  nomenclature.  On 
visiting  a  friend  some  few  days  ago  who  is  very  found  of  these 
flowers,  I  found  ho  was  trying  to  fertilise  some  of  them  with  the  pollen 
of  P.  cortusoides  amcena  ;  and  his  alpine  Auricula  had  also  undergone 
a  similar  ordeal.  The  kiuds  which  we  grow  here  out-of-doors  include 
P.  denticulata,  which  stands  the  winter  tolerably  well,  but  suifers 
from  slugs;  P.  cortusoides  amoc!na,  and  P.  japonica.  I  need  say 
no  more  in  reference  to  this  matter,  on  which  most  of  my  fellow 
cultivators  know  little  more  than  mj'self  ;  but,  I  repeat,  if  some  one 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  be  kind  enough  to  define 
the  kinds,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  first  three  mentioned,  I  shall  be 
glal,  for  I  confess  my  inability  to  do  so.  J.  Robso.v. 
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PBNTSTEMONS. 
A  coxsTDERABiE  period  haviug  elapsed  since  a  former  trial  of  these 
useful  border  flowers  took  place,  and  a  large  number  of  novelties 
having  been  raised  in  the  interim,  it  was  determined  that  another  trial 
should  bo  made  this  season  (1872) .  The  varieties  grown  were  contri- 
buted  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing;  they  bloomed  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  several  awards  equivalent  to  first-class  certificates  (indi- 
cated by  the  marl;  §)  were  made  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Tor  tho 
selection  given  at  the  end  of  this  Report,  1  am  indebted  to  Jlr.  Spinks, 
foreman  at  Chiswick,  who  has  had  the  plants  under  observation  during 
the  whole  of  the  blooming  season.  The  varieties  are  classified 
according  to  the  colour  of  their  flowei-s. 

PLOl,VEaS   NEAELY    TVHIIE. 

§Beidesjiaid. — Nearly  pure  white,  free  and  good  habit. 

Lady  Covits  Lindsay. — Creamy  white,  robust  but  tall ;  fine 
flower . 

DELicAxrM. — Nearly  white,  shaded  with  rose ;  throat  white ;  rather 
small  flower,  free. 

AuGiER. — Nearly  white,  shaded  with  pale  rose ;  throat  large,  creamy 
white  ;  of  a  pleasing  shade ;  free. 

Geokge  Beuaxt. — White,  shaded  with  very  pale  purplish  rose; 
throat  large,  ojien,  pure  v>hite  ;  free. 

Snowdkop. — White,  free-flowering,  and  good. 

PLOTVERS    EOSE-COLOUKED. 

Queen  Vicioiua. — Tube  rose  and  white,  clear  rose  segments ; 
throat  white  ;  showy,  free. 

Leah.— Rose,  large. 

MONAUCH. — Rose  ;  throat  white,  with  heavy  crimson  pencillings. 

Flower  of  the  Day. — Very  pale  rose,  washy  ;  white  throat ;  not 
desirable. 

§JonN'  Pow. — Rose-colour  ;  throat  white,  with  dark  red  stripes  on 
tlie  lower  part ;  free,  compact,  and  good. 

Mrs.  a.  Sterry. — Pale  rose,  with  white  throat ;  free-flowering  and 
pretty,  but  small. 

Lady  BoswELL. — Very  large  pale  rose;  throat  large,  open,  white ; 
free-flowering  and  distinct. 

Pauline  Dumont. — Rose-colour,  with  pure  white  throat ;  free. 

Bessie  Anderson. — Clear  pale  rose,  the  throat  very  jjure  white ;  of 
good  shape  ;  tall  and  straggling,  otherwise  good. 

ELOWERS    BRIGHT    PLS'K   OR   CARMIXE. 

§James  Rothschild. — Rosy  crimson,  striped  and  shaded  with 
purplish  crimson  ;  good  habit  and  free. 

Dr.  Hogg. — Bright  rose  ;  white  throat  striped  with  crimson,  upper 
segments  shaded  with  lake  ;  fine,  free,  and  good  habit. 

Christi.ve  NiLLSON. — Bright  reddish  carmine ;  white  throat ;  dwarf, 
but  rather  weak  in  habit. 

Colin  Bell. — Bright  rose;  throat  shaded  purple,  with  dark  maroon 
stripes ;  very  free,  and  good  habit ;  distinct. 

Grandis. — Large,  rose;  throat  white  in  the  upper  pai't,  thickly 
striped  and  shaded  crimson-purple  below  ;  fine. 

Alfred  Pillen. — Very  bright  carmine,  the  throat  shaded  with  dark 
maroon,  and  striped  on  the  lower  half. 

Apollon. — Very  bright  carmine  ;  the  throat  pure  white,  with  a  few 
pmijlish-crimson  stripes  ;  late,  and  fine  habit. 

§A.  Saixte-Claire. — Dull  rose  ;  throat  large,  white,  very  heavily 
shaded  and  striped  with  crimson  ;  of  good  form,  very  free,  and 
good. 

§PoLLY  King. — Bright  rosy  carmine;  throat  white,  striped  with 
dark  carmine  ;  free  and  good  habit. 

FLOWERS    RED. 

John  Morris. — Red  tube  and  limb,  the  three  lower  segments  large, 
upper  ones  small ;  throat  white,  heavily  shaded,  and  with  a  few 
stripes  of  dark  maroon ;  slender  growth. 

Elegans. — Red,  with  small  tube  and  narrow  segments  ;  dull  white 
throat  with  crimson  stripes  ;  not  desirable. 

Mrs.  R.  Clark. — Dull  red  ;  the  throat  white,  with  a  few  dark 
stripes;  small,  with  narrow  segments,  but  free. 

Floriuunda. — Bright  carmine  red,  of  fine  form;  throat  white, 
thickly  striped  with  crimson,  shaded  with  lake;  dwarf  and  good. 

§M.  MoxTOx. — Bright  scarlet,  very  free,  and  of  good  habit ;  a  fine 
variety. 

IIenry  King. — Brilliant  carmine-scarlet  ;  throat  very  large,  white, 
striped  and  shaded  with  crimson  ;  fine  variety,  free. 

Miss  Baillie. — Flower  long,  brilliant  scai-let,  the  throat  creamy 
white,  with  a  few  crimson  stripes  ;  fine  shape,  free  and  good. 

§SuRPASSE  Victor  IIuco. — Bright  red,  largo,  and  finely  formed; 
throat  nearly  pure  white  ;  good  habit;  very  free. 

Royal  Scarlet. — Good  Ijright  red,  with  striped  throat ;  free  and 
good. 

§BoNS   ViLLAGEOis. — Very  large,  with  broad  smooth  segments; 


bright  red,  the  throat  striped  with  a  darker  colour ;  exceedingly  free  j 
one  of  the  best. 

§Staxstead  Rival. — Large,  crimson-scarlet;  throat  white,  with  a 
few  crimson  stripes,  the  edge  of  the  upper  segments  shaded  with 
mauve  ;  very  robust,  free-flowering,  and  late ;  a  grand  variety. 

§M.  Lemoinier. — Ta))e  dark  purplish  red,  segments  red  ;  throat 
pure  white,  very  heavily  striped  with  dark  maroon  on  the  lower  part, 
slightly  striped  above,  shaded  on  the  margin  of  the  throat  with  bright 
lake  ;  very  fine  form,  and  distinct ;  good  habit,  and  free.  The  finest 
for  individual  beauty  of  all  Pentstemons. 

FLOWERS    ROSY   PURPLE. 

Le  Concjuerant.— Pale  rosy  pm-ple ;  throat  large,  white,  with  few 
stripes  ;  very  free. 

§SuXEiSE. — Purplish  rose;  throat  white,  with  dark  Etripes  on 
lower  segments,  sliaded  with  pm'ple  ;  distinct  and  good. 

Rosy  Gem. — Pale  purplish  rose,  throat  pure  white  ;  rather  washy. 

Agnes  Laixg. — Very  clear  pale  rosy  purple,  of  good  form;  throat 
pure  white  ;  good,  distinct,  and  free. 

§Mrs.  Catok. — Pale  rosy  purple ;  throat  large  and  white  ;  very 
free,  good  foliage,  and  robust. 

Mrs.  Moon. — Pale  purplish  rose,  very  clear  throat ;  fine  form, 
robust,  tall,  and  distinct. 

§.James  Adajis. — Clear  rosy  magenta,  of  flue  form ;  throat  pure 
white,  with  few  stripes ;  excellent,  distinct,  and  free. 

§Le  Khedive. — Dark  purplish  rose,  heavily  shaded  and  striped 
with  maroon  ;  free,  distinct,  and  good. 

FLOWERS   PALE   PURPLE. 

Mrs.  McHardy. — Palo  lavender;  white  throat,  with  few  stripes, 
rather  washy. 

§  John  McPherson. — Bright  mauve  ;  throat  nearly  white,  with  a 
few  purple  stripes;  very  pretty,  free-flowering,  but  of  weak  habit. 

James  Forrest. — Pale  shaded  mauve,  laced  and  striped  with  a 
dai'ker  colour;  ill-shaped  and  small. 

Richard  Lenoir. — Like  Mrs.  McHardy  in  general  appearance  and 
colour,  but  with  a  purer  white  throat ;  free. 

Lovely. — Lilac,  with  pure  white  throat ;  rather  small,  free. 

§Georges  Saxd. — Bright  lilac  tube  and  segments;  throat  white, 
with  few  stripes  ;  very  free,  showy,  late. 

Caxdidate. — Pale  washy  purple  ;  a  small  ill-shaped  flower,  not 
desirable. 

Gustave  Lambert. — Clear  pale  purple,  large,  and  of  good  form ; 
throat  large,  white,  peculiarly  shaded  on  lower  segments  ;  distinct 
and  good  ;  an  improvement  on  Georges  Sand. 

BouRBAKi. — Pale  clear  purple ;  white  throat,  with  few  stripes  ; 
very  robust,  free. 

§W.  M.  Alexaxder. — Pine  purple ;  throat  white,  with  a  few 
stripes;  very  large  and  well  formed,  free,  robust,  and  good. 

Marie  Held. — Clear  pale  purple-shaded  on  white  ;  throat  shaded, 
large,  striped  with  the  same  colour  ;  free,  and  compact. 

Madame  Louis  Schmitzer. — Pale  magenta  ;  throat  white,  a  badly 
shaped  ilower  ;  not  good. 

Champiox. — Large  pale  magenta;  throat  large,  pure  white,  with 
dark  purple  stripes ;  very  free  good  habit,  and  pleasing. 

Petruchio. — Palo  mauve ;  throat  shaded  and  sti'iped  with  dark 
purple  maroon  ;  small  flowers,  but  free. 

FLOWERS    DARK   PURPLE. 

Magexta. — Fine  clear  purple;  throat  of  tho  purest  white;  fine 
form,  robust,  excellent  in  habit ;  the  best  of  the  colour. 

Regalia. — Purple,  the  throat  white,  with  few  stripes ;  rather  a 
weak  grower. 

M.  E.  Wynne. — Clear  purple,  throat  white,  with  few  purple  stripes ; 
very  badly  shaped. 

Stanstead  Surprise. — Dark  purple  tube  and  segments ;  throat 
pure  white  ;  free  and  good. 

Victor. — Dark  purple  ;  throat  white,  shaded  on  the  upper  part 
with  purple,  on  the  lower  part  marked  with  a  few  darker  stripes  ; 
free  and  good. 

W.  E.GuMBLETON. — Clear  true  purple,  throat  white  ;  a  bold  flower, 
free  and  good. 

Czar. — Very  clear  bright  purple,  throat  white,  with  dark  purple 
stripes  ;  compact  habit,  and  free-flowering. 

Mulberry  Superb. — Dull  dark  purple,  with  brighter  segments  ; 
throat  white,  slightly  striped  on  the  lower  part ;  free. 

Robert  Fenn. — Dull  maroon-puqile,  small ;  throat  heavily  striped 
with  dark  maroon  ;  good. 

Attraciton. — Very  dark  purple,  throat  white,  with  broad  dark 
maroon  stripes  ;  free-flowering. 

Black  Knight. — Dark  purple,  with  white  throat. 

FLOWERS    DARK    MAROON-PURPLE. 

§De  Saint  Paul. — A  large  cupped  flower,  dark  maroon-purple ; 
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throat  white,  with  dark  stripes  on  lower  part ;  a  fire,  showy,  free, 
robust,  late  variety. 

§C0L.  Loxr:. — The  counterpart  of  the  last  variety  in  general 
colour,  but  with  whiter  throat,  better-shaped  flowers,  and  not  so  late; 
fine  and  good. 

Emili!  CnATii. — Purplish  crimson;  throat  white  shaded  and  striped 
dark  crimson;  flowers  of  good  shape;  habit  compact. 

Akthuu  Sterrv. —  Small  rosy  pui-plo  ;  throat  white,  with  few 
stripes  ;  not  very  good. 

George  Arnek. — Very  dark  dull  purple ;  throat  heavily  striped 
and  shaded  with  dull  maroon  on  lower  half,  white  on  tho  upper  half; 
liabit  robust,  very  free,  and  lato ;  a  fine  variety. 

Black  Prlxce. — Intensely  dark  piirple,  with  very  large  and  broad 
segDients  of  the  same  colour ;  throat  shaded  and  striped  heavily 
with  a  darker  colour  ;  a  very  bold  and  desirable  variety,  of  the 
darkest  type ;  good. 

A  SELECTION  OF  TTVENTY  OP  TUE  BEST  PENTSTEMONS. 
A.  Sainte-Claire,  Bessie  Anderson,  Black  Prince,  Bons  Villageois, 
Bridesmaid,  Colin  Bell,  Col.  Long,  De  Saint  Paul,  George  Arnor, 
Georges  Sand,  James  Adams,  Lady  Boswell,  Lady  Coutts  Linds.ay, 
Le  Khedive,  Magenta,  M.  Lenioinier,  Queen  Victoria,  Stanstead 
Rival,  Victor,  W.  M.  Alexander. — T.  Moore,  in  "  Froceedings  of  tlte 
lioijal  Horticultural  Societij." 


IRIS  IBBRICA. 
This  handsome  plant  is  far  easier   to    cultivate  than  most 
persons  imagine.     It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  not  at  all  fasti- 
dious as  to  its  requirements.     I  have  seen  it  planted  in  frames 


Flower  of  Iris  iherica. 

and  in  the  open  air,  in  light  soil  and  in  heavy,  and  in  all  cases 
it  has  grown  freely  and  flowered.  From  my  experience  of  this 
plant,  I  find  it  thrives  best  in  a  rich  fibrous  loam,  in  which  it 
can  send  its  long  roots  deep  into  the  soil.  Tho  rhizome  does 
not  require  to  be  planted  deeply — justbelowthe  surface  seems  to 
be  sufficient.  In  most  cases  I  have  found  the  roots  perish 
when  planted  deeply.  The  rhizome,  during  the  winter,  is  very 
impatient  of  moisture,  and  should  be  kept  comparatively  dry. 
To  attain  this  end,  I  use  coarse  river  saud,  planting  tho 
rhizome  completely  in  it,  in  the  same  way  as  many  Cape  and 
other  bulbs  are  planted.  By  this  means  the  rhizome  is  kept 
rather  dry  during  the  winter ;  and  it  is  also  a  great  assistance 
to  the  plant  in  summer,  as  the  j'oung  shoots  can  easily  force 
their  way  through.  Under  this  treatment  the  plant  grows 
more  freely,  and  can  be  easily  multiplied  by  division  of  the 
rhizome.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  rockwork,  or  for  the 
Select  border,  and,  wheu  better  known,  will  find  a  place  in 
every  garden.  P. 


Bedding  Petunias. — The  best  way  of  managing  Petunias  in 
beds  is  as  follows  : — After  the  plants  have  made  some  growth  in  the 
beds,  procure  a  lot  of  pliable  Hazel  rods,  about  2  feet  long  and  as 
thick  as  one's  little  finger  ;  bend  both  ends  firmly  into  the  ground  at 
suitable  intervals  all  over  the  bed,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  trellis 
about  8  inches  from  the  soil,  which  will  look  like  a  lot  of  small 


croquet  hoops  all  over  the  surface  of  tho  bed.  The  sticks  of  course 
need  not  be  put  in  till  the  plants  havo  made  some  growth  and  are 
showing  symptoms  of  requiring  some  attention,  and  then  train  the 
shoots  over  the  hoops,  tying  them  down  so  as  to  form  a  neat,  compact 
bed.  This  tying  and  bending  down  of  the  shoots  will  have  a 
tendency  to  check  rampant  growth  and  induce  a  greater  freedom  of 
flowering.  Without  something  of  this  Iciud,  Petunias  by  September, 
when  the  garden  ought  still  to  bo  in  full  drc.>!s,  will  be  getting 
straggling,  and  liable  to  bo  lilown  about  by  the  wind  ;  and  this  plan 
really  does  not  involve  much  trouble.  In  fact,  a  bed  of  Petunias 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  with  as  little  or  even  less  labour  than 
Verbenas  or  Geraniums;  for,  what  with  pegging  the  one,  and 
incessantly  picking  tho  other,  they  require  almost  constant  attention. 
A  man,  with  a  stout  plank  sufliciently  strong  to  bear  his  weight, 
with  a  couple  of  large  flower-pots  to  support  each  end,  will  soon 
travel  over  a  bed  of  Petunias  and  do  the  necessary  training  without 
putting  a  foot  on  the  bed.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  trellis  must  be  formed  in  time.  Do  not  wait  till  tho 
necessity  for  it  is  forced  upon  you  by  seeing,  some  windy  morning, 
the  shoots  straggling  on  the  Grass  or  over  the  Box  edging,  as  the 
dilficulty  in  putting  matters  right  will  then  be  tenfold. — E.  H. 

Iron  Flower  Vases. — Allow  me  to  corroboj-ate  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  as  to  the  adaptability  of  cast  iron  for  plant  vases.  I 
much  prefer  them  to  either  stone  or  composition  vases  for  growing 
plants  in  the  open  air.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  iron  indoors, 
but  I  should,  nevertheless,  not  hesitate  to  use  pots  made  of  it.  For 
eleven  years  I  annually  tilled  seventeen  vases,  which  were  made  of 
iron  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  plants  generally  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  found  the  plants  to  do  perfectly — better  than  many 
others  in  the  same  grounds  which  were  planted  in  white  marble  and 
rough  sandstone  vases.  Tho  success  of  those  made  of  iron  I  always 
attiibnted  to  their  holding  more  soil  in  the  same  space,  and  not  to 
any  advantage  which  iron  has  over  stone.  The  vases  were  painted 
stone  colour,  and  if  dusted  with  sand  when  the  paint  is  wet,  no  one, 
except  upon  close  examination,  could  tell  that  they  were  made  of 
iron.  Such  vases  as  those  referred  to  were  cast  at  tho  Colebrookdale 
Iron-works.  Vases  of  this  description  need  not  be  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  vases  made 
of  stone  of  the  same  size,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  when 
overturned.  Composition  vases  of  whatever  sort  are  always  cracking 
and  falling  to  pieces  with  the  weather,  and  lack  solidity  both  in 
appearance  and  in  reality. — AV.  Dick. 

Edging'  for  Suburban  Gardens. — Adjoining  a  certain  class 
of  dwelling  houses  in  and  about  largo  towns  are  plots  of  ground,  often 
only  a  few  feet  square,  in  which  flowers  are  grown ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  persons  from  plucking  the  flowers,  a  gravel  walk  divides 
these  little  plots  from  the  low  pabsade-bearing  wall.  Turf,  tile, 
slate,  and  stone,  have  been  used  as  edging  for  such  gardens,  with 
varying  success,  but  by  the  following  method  a  very  pretty  edging 
for  such  a  position  may  easily  be  made.  Place  a  layer  of  small  flin 
stones  on  a  level,  a  trifle  lower  than  that  of  the  gravel  walk,  draw  a 
little  soil  between  and  upon  them,  lay  pieces  of  Stonecrop  alternately 
with  London  Pride,  so  that  their  tops  may  be  nearly  flush  with  the 
stones  next  the  walk,  then  apply  a  little  more  soil,  and  put  on  another 
layer  of  stones,  pressed  a  little  off  the  perpendicular  towards  the  bed, 
and  plant  as  before.  The  Stonecrop  partially  hiding  the  flints  forms 
a  neat  groundwork,  while  the  London  Pride,  throwing  its  foliage  and 
flowers  above  the  whole  forms  a  contrast  at  once  pleasing  and  natural. 
— T.  W. 

Aiibrietias. — I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  let  the  spring,  with  all  its 
beautiful  flowers,  pass  away  without  a  word  or  two  in  praise  of 
Aubrietias,  which  last  long  in  flower,  delight  in  open,  dry,  exposed 
situations,  and  produce  charming  masses  of  warm. coloured  blossoms. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  Aubrietias  in  gardens,  but  probably  all 
of  them  may  be  reduced  to  some  half-dozen  species  ;  all  of  them  are, 
however,  beautiful,  some  of  them  eminently  so.  The  oldest  variety 
is  the  one  called  by  some  people  Aubrietia  purpurea,  a  pretty  flower 
enouo-h,  but  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some  of  the  other  kinds.  There 
is  a  well-known  variegated  variety  of  this,  not  of  much  value,  except 
as  a  neat  little  rock  plant.  Then  there  is  what  is  called  deltoidea, 
which  is  very  near,  if  not  identical  with  purpurea.  We  have  also 
frandiflora,  a  kind  similar  in  colour  to  purpurea,  but  twice  or  thrice 
its  size.  This  has  a  lax  diffuse  habit,  which  makes  it  a  charming 
rock  plant.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  called  grEEca,  a  fine  plant, 
opening  out  at  first  a  full  purple,  and  dying  off  a  lavender  colour. 
Masses°of  this,  with  its  various  shades  of  colour,  are  very  pleasing. 
There  is  also  a  fine  variegated,  large-flowered  form  of  it.  Then  wo 
have  A.  spathulata,  erubescens,  and  hesperidifolia.  The  last  of  the 
Aubrietias  I  shall  notice  are  Mooreana,  Columna?,  and  Campbelli. 
Mooreanais  a  compact  little  cushion-like  plant,  which,  in  its  flowering 
season,  is  literally  smothered  with  bloom.  This  has  a  shade  of  blue 
in  it.    Campbelli  and   Colnmna3  appear  to  me  identical ;  but,  like 
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Mooreana,  they  are  among  the  loveliest  of  Anbrletias.  The  last  three 
are  well  adapted  for  spring  gardening-  purposes,  being  charming 
either  in  masses  or  as  edging  to  beds  of  other  plants.  They  are  per- 
fectly  hardy,  and  will  flower  from  March  until  June. — J.  Williams. 


THE   BEST  HxiRDY   SPRING  FLOWERS. 


Adonis 

vernalis 
Allium 

neapolitauum 

paiadoxuiu 
Alyssuni 

alpestre 

montauuin 

sasatile 
Ajicliusa 

sempervirens 
Androsace  in  var. 
Anemone 

alpina 

apennina 

coronnria 

fulgens 

nemorosa 

palmata 

patens 

Pulsatilla 

ranuncaloides 

etellata 

Bulphurea 

sylvestris 

trifoliata 

vernalis 
Antcnnaria 

dinioa 
Arabis 

Hlbula 

arenosa 

blcpharophylla 

I)etr£ea 

procurrens 

pul^)urca 
Arennria 

verna 
Armeria 

vulgaris 
Asperula 

odorata 
Aubrietias,  all  the 

kinds 
Bellis  in  var. 
Borago 

orien  talis 
Bryan  thus 

erectus 
Bulbocodium 

vemum 
Caltha  palustris 

plena 
Centaurca 

C>  anus 

montana 
Cardamine 

tri  folia 
Cerastium  in  var. 
Cheirantbus 

Cheiri 

Dilleni 

Marsh  allii 


Chelidonium 

Gentiana 

1    Pulmonaria,      all 

grandiflorum 

verna 

1           the  kinds 

japonicum 

Helleborus.allthe 

Puschkinia 

Clay  tenia 

kinds 

scilloides 

virginica 

Hepatica 

Eamondia 

CoUinsias  in  var. 

angulosa 

pyrenaica 

CoUomia 

triloba 

Ranunculus 

coccinea 

Hutchiusia 

aconitit'oUns 

Convallaria 

alpina 

acris 

majalis 

Hyaciuthus 

alpestris 

Corydalis 

amethystinus 

amplexicaulis 

bracteata 

orien  talis 

chiprophyllus 

lutea 

Iberis,  all  peren- 

Gouani 

Marschalliana 

nial  kinds 

gram  incus 

nobilis 

Iris 

monspeliacus 

tnberosa 

germanica 

montanus 

Crocus 

nndicaulis 

spicatus 

biflorus 

pumila 

Sanguinaria 

Imperatonius 

reticulata 

canadensis 

luteus  aud  vars. 

stylosa 

Saponaria 

reticulatus 

Jeffersonia 

calabrica 

Sieberi 

diphylla 

SaxitVaga,      most 

vei-nusandvars. 

Leucojum 

of  the  kinds 

versicolor 

jestivum 

Scilla 

Cyclamen  in  var. 

vernum 

amcena 

Delphinium 

Limnanthcs 

bi  folia 

nudicaule 

Douglasii 

rosea 

Dentaria 

Lithospermum 

sibirica 

digitata 

prostratum 

Silene 

Diccntra 

Lunaria 

pcndula 

eximia 

biennis 

Sisyrinchium 

spectabilis 

Malcolmia 

grandiflorum 

Dnronicum 

maritima 

Soldanella,  all  the 

caucasicum 

Mcconopsis 

kinds 

Clusei 

cambrica 

Stocks  in  var. 

Column  je 

Muscari,    all    the 

Stylophorum 

Dodccatheon,    all 

kinds 

diphyllum 

tlie  kinds 

Myosotis 

Stocks  in  variety- 

Dralja  in  var. 

alpestris 

Thalictrum 

Epimediums 

dissitifiora 

anemouoides 

Erodium     hyme- 

palustris 

Thlaspi 

nodes 

sylvatica 

latifolium 

Ei-anthis 

Narcissus,  all  the 

TrientaUs 

hyemalis 

kinds 

europsea 

Erica 

Nemophila,      all 

Triteleia 

herbacea 

the  kinds 

uniflora 

carnea 

Omphalodea 

Tulipa,     all     the 

mediterranea 

LucilijB 

kinds 

Erysimum 

verna 

Uvularia 

ochroleucum 

Orobus 

grandiflora 

Erythronium 

cyan e us 

Veronica 

Deus-canis 

tlaccidus 

pectinata 

Eschscholtias, 

vernus 

Vesicaria 

all  the  kinds 

Petrocallis 

utriculata 

Ficaria 

pyrenaica 

Vinca  in  var. 

graudi  flora 

Phlox 

Viola 

Fritillaria,  all  the 

divaricata 

odorata 

kinds 

procumbens 

suavis 

Galanthus 

reptans 

tricolor  in  var. 

nivalis 

setacea 

Waldsteinia 

plicatus 

subulata 

geoides 

Gentiana 

Primula,       many 

trifoha 

acaulis 

species 

T.   S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Gentiana  ancalis- — This  is  at  pi-esent  the  gem  of  the  mixed  border.  Its 
lovely  Howcrs  of  azure  brightness  almost  hide  the  thick  carpet  of  leaves  below 
them.— D.  T.  Fish. 

Fritillaria  delphinensis  (Grenier),  F.  Intea  (Biel)).— The  plant  figured 
by  Mr,  Mo;.'grulge  under  this  name  is  niie  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus 
and  is  found  in  alpine  pastures  about  Tenda  and  Limone  in  the  Maritime°Alp.s! 
Last  Juno  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  meadow  high  up  in  the  mountains 
above  Limone,  adorned  with  hundreds  of  its  beautiful  orange-buff  flowers,  and 
some  roots  I  brought  home  have  flowered  in  my  garden  in  the  middle  of  Aoril 

— G.  MiVV,  BcntluiU  Hall.  ^      " 

Narcissus  triaudrns.— This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  Narcissi,  pro- 
ducing charming  bright  canary-coloured  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are 
rertexed,  and  the  cup  bell-shaped ;  the  foliage  is  dark  green,  and  grassy  like 
An  ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit  it,  and  it  will  succeed  in  the  herbaceous  border 
or  on  rockwork.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  late  flowering  kind,  but  in  Mr.  Parker's 
nursery,  at  Tooting,  it  commenced  flowering  fully  as  early  as  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  and  it  has  C|uite  outlived  them,  for  even  now  it  is  the 
only  flowermg  Narcissus  we  have,  with  the  exception  of  N.  Bulbocodium.— J.  D. 

Omphalodes  Lucilise.— Of  the  many  hardy  gems  that  grace  our  flower  and 
alpmo  g.arilens,  few  surpass  in  loveliness  this  exquisite  little  flower.  Its  leaves 
are  g  ancous  .and  smooth,  those  nearest  the  root  furnished  with  a  footstalk 
and  those  near  the  end  of  the  shoots  sessile.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  bluish  lilac 
or  mauve-colour,  marked  with  white,  and  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter  It 
snccceds  admn-ably  in  a  sandy  loam,  enriched  with  leaf-mould  in  a  partially 
shaded  warm  situation.  In  such  a  position  a  long  succession  of  flowers  from 
the  first  of  May  onwards  may  be  looked  for.  In  early  spring  or  in  autumn  the 
plants  may  he  increased  by  division,  aud  seeds  sown  any  time  after  they  are 
ripe,  or  in  si)ring.— Chas.  WiLKlirsolf. 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 


VINE  PESTS. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  a  taste  of  practice  is  worth  a  whole 
windbag  of  theory,"  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Pearson  that  the 
remedies  I  have  recommended  I  have  used  with  some  of  the  finest 
collections  of  plants  in  England  since  1832,  without  any  of  the  ghosts 
he  speaks  of  having  arisen.  Mr.  Pearson  says  I  recommended 
syringing  with  "  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur."  Where  and  when 
did  I  recommend  this  novel  system  of  whitewashing  ?  Until 
Mr.  Pearson  informed  me  of  it  it  never  struck  me,  and  I  should  now 
certainly  be  sorry  to  deprive  him  of  an  idea  so  perfectly  original. 
What  I  have  used,  and  what  I  desired  to  teach  others  to  use,  was 
the  vapour  of  sulphur  and,  in  case  of  need,  its  resultant  product — 
soluble  or  liquid  sulphur.  Either  or  both  of  these  I  have  long  found 
a  perfect  remedy  for  red  spider  and  mildew  in  plant-houses  of  all 
kinds,  and  that  without  the  slightest  injury  to  either  crop  or  foliage. 
Surely,  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  vapour  of  sulphur  and 
soluble  sulphur  are  products  very  different  from  sulphur  fumes.  The 
latter  are  known  to  be  destructive  to  both  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
but,  by  the  process  which  I  have  recommended,  the  atmosphere  of  a 
house  may  be  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  human  beings  to  breathe  it  for  any 
length  of  time  aud  yet  be  quite  innocuous  to  plants.  But  let  it  be 
understood  that  it  must  be  vapour,  not  sulphur  in  an  ignited  state. 
And  farther,  I  may  explain  that  under  my  rough-and-ready  method  of 
production  the  liquid  sulphur  will  not  be  very  potent.  To  make  it  of  full 
strength  two  parts  of  quick-lime  to  one  of  sulphur  should  be  boiled 
together  iu  a  close  vessel,  and  then  be  decanted  and  closely  stopped  ; 
but,  in  my  case,  I  merely  want  the  vapour,  and,  therefore,  the  clear 
liquid  is  not  very  strong.  Mr.  Pearson  pins  his  faith  to  what  is 
called  "  Gishnrst  compound."  What  is  that  but  soluble  sulphur 
and  soft  soap  .'  At  least  for  more  than  forty  years  I  have  known 
that  those  two  substances,  properly  combined,  are  as  safe  a  remedy 
for  red  spider  and  mildew  as  need  be  used.  With  Mr.  Pearson's 
objection  to  crude  sulphur  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  sufficient  for  me  is 
it  that  it  has  answered  my  purpose,  and,  if  others  abuse  its  use,  that 
is  their  affair.  And  now  for  live  fire  :  I  grant  that,  in  an  hermeti- 
cally-sealed  house,  it  is  a  dangerous  agent,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  I  may  state  that  in  the  winter  of  1850 
I  had,  through  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  every  night  for  a  fortnight, 
with  10°  to  20°  of  frost  all  the  time,  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  England,  with  nothing  to  protect 
them  but  external  coverings,  and  the  heat  evolved  by  scores  of 
pounds  of  candles  and  a  number  of  braziers  of  charcoal  and  coke 
inside  the  houses.  A  chink  of  air  at  the  highest  part  of  the  house, 
call  it  a  chimney  if  you  like,  allowed  the  products  of  combustion  to 
escape,  aud  no  harm  was  done.  With  such  examples  as  these  in  my 
experience,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  make  mountains  of 
mole-hills ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  strong  conviction  that  ex. 
treme  caution  ia  quite  as  likely  to  result  iu  failure  as  a  little  whole. 
some  daring.  P. 


The  Bullfinch. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  British 
birds,  but  unfortunately  his  mischievous  proclivities  render  further 
eulogy  regarding  him  impossible.  Some  of  his  friends  (he  has  not 
many)  attempt  to  form  an  excuse  for  his  tree-disbudding  propensities 
on  the  plea  that  ho  is  searching  for  insects ;  but  this  cannot  bo 
substantiated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  certainly  a  weakness  for 
the  best  and  plumpest  flower.buds  of  the  Apricot  and  the  Plum, 
which  he  prefers  even  to  the  buds  of  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant. 
Even  in  a  short  space  of  time  a  pair  or  two  of  bullfinches,  in  winter 
or  in  early  spring,  will  ruin  a  wall  of  fruit  trees,  or  a  quarter  of 
Gooseberry  and  Cnrrant  bushes.  Fortunately,  however,  com. 
pared  with  other  finches,  bullfinches  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
although  they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  so  than  usual 
this  spring,  ,a  circumstance  possibly  owing  to  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  foregoing  winter ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  robust 
and  burly  aspect  of  bullfinches,  they  are,  nevertheless,  consti. 
tutionally  delicate,  and  a  severe  winter  proves  fatal  to  great 
numbers  of  them.  Bullfinches,  moreover,  are  not  greatly 
gifted  with  the  power  of  keeping  themselves  free  from  danger. 
Their  peculiarly  plaintive  and  frequently  uttered  cry  gives  intima- 
tion of  their  whereabouts  to  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  to  wingless 
enemies,  who  are  by  no  means  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. Altogether,  therefore,  Mr.  Bullfinch  has  a  somewhat 
rough  time  of  it;  and  he  might  justly  sing  that  "  Few  and  evil  are 
his  days,"  so  short-lasted  are  they.  In  confinement  the  term  of  his 
life  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  years,  and  possibly  this  is  not 
much  exceeded  when  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  a 
domesticated   condition  he  soon  becomes  a  docile,  confiding,  and 
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affectionate  pet ;  and  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  a  glimpse 
of  his  gay  and  raried  plumage  flitting  amid  sunlit  foliage,  recalls 
distant  scenes  of  early  joyous  boyhood,  of  Saturday  half-holidays, 
sunny  glades,  and  shady  woods. — P.  G.,  CuJford. 

Cure  for  Red  Spider  and  Thrips. — It  was  stated,  I  think,  in 
your  columns,  some  time  ago,  that  there  was  no  cure  for  red  spider 
when  once  it  had  thoronghly  established  itself.  I  thought  so  myself 
at  one  time,  but  I  imagine  that  I  have  discovered  an  antidote,  not 
only  for  red  spider,  but  also  for  thrips  and  greenfly.  This  season 
red  spider  made  its  appearance  in  rather  an  aggravated  form  on  a 
jiarticular  Peach  tree  here,  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves  were 
well  out.  I  had  tried  my  liquid  remedy  on  Cucumbers  with  success, 
and  so  I  applied  it  to  the  Peach  tree  in  question  by  putting  a  little 
in  the  water  with  which  it  was  syringed  every  evening.  The  result 
is,  that  after  a  fortnight's  application  the  spider  has  been  completely 
subdued.  In  confirmation  of  what  I  say,  I  send  you  a  shoot  for 
inspection.  You  will  observe  that  the  first  leaf  on  the  shoot  is 
covered  with  dead  spiders,  and  that  traces  of  them  are  en  others, 
from  which  they  have  been  dislodged,  and  that  the  leaves  formed 
since  are  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  showing  that  the  liquid  is 
harmless  to  the  plant,  while  it  is  destructive  to  insect  life.  In  fact, 
so  far,  I  have  proved  that  it  may  be  applied  repeatedly  in  a  con- 
centrated form  to  the  most  tender  foliage  without  bad  effects ; 
but  a  weak  solution,  applied  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  seems  more 


ENTER  A  GARDEN,  EXIT  A  NUISANCE. 

Im  the  most  southerly  portion  of  that  part  of  Paris  which  may- 
be best  indicated  by  naming  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  there  was 
formerly  to  be  seen,  conspicuous  for  its  unwholesome  and  re- 
pulsive-looking water,  the  Canal  do  rOurque— a  place  even  uiorci' 
unsightly  than  canals  passing  through  great  cities  usually  are. 
It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  suicides,  and  there  are  few  French 
novelists  who  have  not  in  more  than  one  of  their  sensational 
fictions  described  some  tragic  event  iu  connection  with  it. 
AVhere  such  scenes  were,  the  magic  wand  of  au  ingenious  horti- 
culturist has  caused  a  garden  to  appear,  removing  from  public 
view  the  unsightly  canal  without  impairing  its  usefulness. 
The  canal  and  its  towing  paths  have  been  arched  over  at  a 
sufficient  height  not  to  impede  the  traffic,  which  now  takes 
place  through  a  tunnel,  and  a  handsome  garden  has  been 
planted  in  the  ground  thus  improvised  above  the  course  of  the 
canal.  The  diagram  No.  1  shows  a  section  through  the  arched 
tunnel  with  the  garden  above,  and  also  one  of  the  tunnel 
roadways  for  returning  horses  or  other  purposes.  This 
creation  of  a  garden  "  without  a  site,"  as  it  were,  maybe  fairly 
described  as  a  new  "  hanging  garden,"  a  thing  of  beauty 
suspended    over  and    veiling  a    public  eyesore,  so    that,    in 


Section  showing  Canal,  Garden,  and  Road. 


than  enough  for  the  insects.  It  costs  me  about  Ss.  per  gallon  to 
make  it,  but  that  quantity  diluted  is  suSicient  for  200  gallons  or 
more  of  water. — J.  Snirsox,  Wortietj  llall  Gardens.  [The  leaves  sent 
were  quite  free  from  living  insects.] 

Crickets. — I  am  much  troubled  with  these  pests  in  a  small  stove, 
heated  by  means  of  hot. water  pipes.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  cor. 
respondents  furnish  me  with  a  remedy  for  destroying  them  ?  Last 
year  I  got  rid  of  them  by  putting  treacle  in  basins,  into  which  thoy 
got  and  could  not  escape.  We  could  then  catch  and  kill  them.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  literally  swarms  of  them.  Their  chief 
food  is  Lobelia  speciosa  and  Dahlias. — J.  B.  [The  remedy  by  which 
3'ou  got  rid  of  the  crickets  last  year  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted,  and  might  be  repeated  now  with  the  same  success.  Slices 
of  bread  and  butter  covered  with  Battey's  Vermin-killer  Paste  or 
Phosphor  Paste  might  also  be  tried.] 

BuUfinches.— The  destruction  cormnitted  by  these  little  depredators  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  something  alarming  ;  in  fact,  our  fruit  trees  .arc  nearly  ruined, 
the  buds  all  up  the  branches  being  gone,  so  that  not  only  is  this  year's  fruit  crop 
destroyed,  but  nest  year's  as  well.  Vigorous  action  therefore  must  be  taken 
if  our  fruit  crop  is  to  be  saved.  I  would  suggest  that  every  proprietor  of  a 
garden  should  give  one  shilling  a  dozen  for  all  bullfinches' eggs  taken,  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  such  destructive  birds  to  fruit  bushes.  Taking  the  eggs 
would  be  the  most  humane  way  of  destroying  them,  and  would  not  injure  the 
trees  so  much  as  shooting.  The  trees  destroyed  here  are  Gooseberries,  Plums, 
and  Apricots  on  walls. — C.  Richardson-,  QoiUtone,  Surrey.  [Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
Burleigh,  is  obliged  to  Mr. Harrison  Weir  (see  p.  3i5)  for  his  correction  in  respect 
to  bullfinches  ;  nevertheless,  as  they  have  .spoiled  his  crop  of  Gooseberries,  he 
states  that  he  can  make  no  rash  promises  in  reference  to  them  on  the  score  of 
humanity.  On  the  contrary,  he  adds  that  he  shall  kill  all  that  come  in  his  way.] 


theatrical  phrase,  the  horticultural  creator  of  the  scene  might 
fairly  have  said,  on  the  completion  of  his  work,  "  exit  a 
nuisance,  enter  a  garden."  The  .scene  painter  and  his  shifter 
could  not  iu  fact  have  produced  a  more  striking  transition  of 
effects. 

Diagram  No.  2  represents  the  ground  plan  of  the  garden 
over  the  Canal  de  rOurque.  In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  basin 
suiTOUuded  by  a  handsomely  moulded  stone  coping,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  basin  rises  one  of  those  hand.some  fountains,  of 
which  continental  nations  have  the  secret,  and  which  it  would 
seem  that  we  insulars  have  not  even  the  capacity  to  imitate — if 
we  may  judge  from  the  wretched  attempts  in  Trafalgar  Square 
and  Kensingtou  Gardens.  The  central  enclosure  of  this  in- 
geniously created  Parisian  garden  is  terminated  at  either  end, 
within  the  enclosure,  by  circular  shrubberies,  which,  iu  a  garden 
necessarily  formalistic  iu  style,  are  productive  of  a  pleasing 
effect.  Beyond  are  two  rows  of  trees,  forming  handsome 
avenues,  in  the  course  of  which  occur  handsome  stone  seats, 
and  architecturally  designed  lamps,  which  are  lighted  at  dusk 
during  the  winter  season. 

Diagram  No.  3  represents  a  longitudinal  section,  showing 
the  effect,  in  profile,  of  the  central  enclosure,  the  circular 
shrubberies,  and  the  handsome  fountain.  This  garden  is  a 
good  example  of  what  might  be  done  by  "  Metropolitan  Boards 
of  Works"  in  many  great  cities  less  advanced  than  Paris,  in 
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tlie  art  of  city  embellishment  aud  improvement.  In  dirty, 
ugly,  and  unwholesome  Berlin,  for  instance,  what  an  improve- 
ment might  be  effected  !  what  an  embellishment  achieved,  by 
covering  the  course  of  the  stench-emitting  Spree  with 
such  a  garden  as  that  which  now  conceals  a  portion  of  the 
Canal  de  I'Ourque  in  Paris.  H.  N.  H. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PEACHES    AND    NECTAEINES    IIST    POTS. 

BY  THOMAS  KIVBRS. 
Feu  fruit  trees  give  more  satisfaction  in  the  orchard  house  than  a 
choice  selection  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  When  in  blossom  in 
early  spring,  the  trees  are  so  fresh  and  beautitul— thoy  are  so 
exceedingly  prolific  ;  and  in  autumn  what  can  vie  in  beauty  with  a 
ripe  Peach  or  Nectarine  ?  And  what,  to  the  lover  of.  fruit  trees,  can 
be  more  gratifying  than  to  see  his  sideboard  or  dining.tabls  decorated 
with  Peach. bushes  in  pots,  studded  with  their  lovely  and  perfectly 
ripened  fruit  ? 

CULTURE. 

If  bushes  of  only  a  moderate  size  be  required,  11-inch  pots  may  be 
used.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  vigorous  growth  and  fine  fruit  of 
Peach  trees  in  11-iuch  pots;  for  owing  to  the  compost  being  rammed 
down,  a  large  quantity  of  nutriment  is  comprised  in  a  small  space. 
I  may  as  well,  however,  state,  once  for  all,  and  for  all  descriptions  of 
fruit,  that,  if  fewer  and  larger  trees  be  required,  larger  pots  may  be 
employed ;  thus,  13,  15,  or  IS-inch  pots  may  be  used  with  equal 
success.  A  Peach  or  Nectarine  tree  may  thus,  in  two  or  three  years, 
be  made  capable  of  bearing  many  dozens  of  fruit ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  taste  incline?  to  small  prolific  trees,  because  one  can 
have  greater  vai-iety  in  a  small  space  ;  and  small  trees  are  pretty, 
and  easily  looked  over,  so  that  each  leaf  and  bud,  each  blossom  and 
fruit,  is  known.  If  Peach  trees  already  in  pots,  and  in  a  bearing 
state,  can  be  p\irchased,  so  much  the  better,  for  then  a  year  is  saved  ; 
but  as  such  are  more  expensive  than  either  "maiden"  or  "cut- 
down"  trees,  these  had  better  be  purchased.  I  may  here  state  that 
"  cnt-down  "  trees  are  two  years  old,  and,  if  nice  healthy  trees  with 
fully  ripened  shoots  can  be  found,  they  are  better  than  "  maiden  " 
trees.  But  as  they  are  not  often  to  be  met  with,  I  will  first  give  the 
treatment  required  b}-  one-year-old  or  "  maiden  "  trees. 
rnuNlNG. 

The  trees  have  one  shoot,  more  or  less  vigorous,  which  should  be 
well  furnished  with  buds  towards  its  base.  This  shoot  must  be  cut 
clean  off  with  a  sharp  knife  at  the  seventh  bud  from  its  base,  and  the 
tree  then  potted  towards  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November. 
This  season  is  recommended,  but  it  may  be  departed  from ;  for  my 
Peaches  aud  Nectarines  arc  sometimes  not  potted  till  March,  yet  thoy 
make  fine  growth.  The  following  summer  every  bud  will,  or  ought 
to,  produce  a  shoot.  If  there  are  seven  shoots  the  tree  is  formed  for 
the  season;  they  need  not  have  their  tops  pinched  off,  but  will  merely 
require  the  laterals  (small  side-shoots)  pinched  ofiito  within  two  buds 
of  their  bases,  as  soon  as  they  are  i  inches  long.  This  will  induce 
the  ripening  of  the  shoots,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  summer  they 
will  bo  full  of  blossom-buds.  At  the  end  of  August  the  point  of  each 
shoot  should  bo  pinched  off,  and  they  will  then  only  require  the 
annual  pruning,  cither  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  for  which  directions 
are  given.  If  the  tree  puts  forth  a  fewer  number  of  shoots  than 
Ecven,  the  tops  of  all  should  bo  pinched  off  early  in  June  ;  each  shoot 
will  then  put  forth  three  or  more  young  shoots;  all  that  are  not  re- 
quired  to  form  the  tree  must  be  pinched  off  in  the  same  way  as 
laterals,  leaving  seven  or,  if  the  tree  be  vigorous,  nine  shoots  to  each 
tree.  These  trifling  manipulations  arc  easy  to  do,  but  difBcult  to 
describe  ;  so,  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  possible,  let  us  place  a 
young  tree  before  us  early  in  June,  with  five  branches,  each  12  inches 
iu  length;  then  let  us,  with  a  sharp  knife,  shorten  each  branch  to 
9  inches ;  then,  at  the  end  of  Juno,  let  us  take  the  same  tree  iu  hand, 
and  we  shall  find  that  each  shortened  branch  has  put  forth  two  or 
three  sboots  ;  we  must  pinch  these  sous  to  leave  on  four  branches 
two,  and  on  one  only  one,  making  nine  shoots,  which  as  they  grow 
tihould  have  their  laterals  pinched  off  regularly  ;  they  will  then  make 
vigorous  trees  in  one  summer,  and  form  an  abundance  of  blossom- 
buds.  No  other  pruning  Is  necessary  the  first  season  ;  and  if  abundant 
ventilation  and  syringing  daily  have  been  attended  to,  the  fruil-buds 
will,  towards  the  cud  of  August,  begin  to  bo  fally  developed.  The 
experienced  gardener  can  at  once  distinguish  them  :  such  a  person 
may  prune  his  trees  early  in  October.  Let  me  endeavour  to  toll  how 
to  distinguish  a  fruit-bud,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  bud  to 
prune  down  to. 

FRUIT-BUDS   AXD    WOOD-BUDS. 

Toward.s  the  base  of  each  of  your  seven  or  nine  shoots,  you  will 


find  four  or  five  pointed  single  buds,  covered  with  their  brown  coats  : 
these  are  leaf-buds.  Next  to  these,  and  higher  up  the  shoots,  are 
triple  buds— a  plump  sliver-coated  one  on  each  side,  and  a  thin  one 
in  the  centre  :  these  plump  silvery  buds  are  blossom-buds,  and  the 
central  one  a  leaf-bud,  which  produces  a  shoot  so  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  blossom-buds,  that  without  it  they  would  be 
abortive.  Be  sure  to  have  on  each  shoot,  if  possible,  nine  to  twelve 
of  these  triple  buds,  and  cut  off  the  shoot  close  to  one  of  them  ; 
if  this  cannot  be  found  at  the  proper  place,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form 
the  foundation  of  a  nice,  regularly-shaped,  bush-like  tree,  cut  off 
the  shoot  at  a  leaf -bud.  If  the  trees  be  pruned  in  autumn,  the  buds 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  better  for  the 
beginner  not  to  prune  his  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  till  February, 
or  early  in  March,  when  every  bud  will  plainly  show  its  character ;' 
the  blossom-buds  by  that  time  will  have  opened  their  silvery  coats, 
and  the  bright  pink  will  be  peeping  out.  If  the  shoot  be  cut  off  at 
a  single  blossom-bud,  it  will  die  down  to  the  next  leaf-bud  ;  this 
must,  therefore,  be  carefully  avoided. 

SPRING   rKUNINO. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  culture  of  our  maiden  tree.  A  season 
has  passed;  it  is  early  spring,  say  the  middle  of  February,  and 
our  ts'ee,  with  its  nine  branches  of 'the  last  summer's  growth,  ia 
before  us ;  three  of  these  should  be  cut  down  to  within  five  buds 
of  their  basis,  to  give  a  supply  of  young  shoots  for  the  succeeding 
year,  aud  six  should  bo  cut  down,  so  as  to  leave  on  each  branch  ten 
or  twelve  triple  buds.  These  are  the  fruit-bearing  branches  for  the 
present  season — and  so  it  must  be  every  year  ;  a  few  branches,  say 
one-third,  must  be  cut  in  closely  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tree,  to  give 
young  shoots,  and  the  remainder  left  as  above  to  bear  fruit.  Those 
shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  will  often  require  to  be  cut  out,  to  make 
the  tree  dwarf  and  prevent  its  becoming  naked,  as  the  spurs  die  after 
bearing,  unlike  those  of  the  Apricot  and  Plum,  which  continue  to 
bear  fruit  for  many  years.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  sort  culti- 
vated, and  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind — 
do  not  let  the  tree  become  bare  of  young  shoots  towards  its  base,  and 
tall  and  straggling.  If  pruned  in  spring,  the  nature  of  every  bud 
may  bo  soon,  and  the  tree  formed,  b\'  the  proper  use  of  the  knife, 
into  a  fruitful  beautiful  bush.  When  the  trees  are  in  a  bearing 
state,  many  short  spur-like  shoots,  from  4  to  G  inches  long,  will  be 
made  every  season  on  the  stem  aud  towards  the  baso  of  the  principal 
branches.  These  will  be  generally  covered  with  single  blossom  buds 
and  a  terminal  leaf-bud  :  they  may  bo  removed  if  too  much  crowded, 
but  never  shortened.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  leading  shoots  should 
be  left,  in  summer  pruning,  on  each  tree  when  in  a  full  bearing  state. 
I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow  the  "  maiden  "  tree  to  its  fruiting 
state.  The  "  cut-down  "  tree,  which  should  have  four  or  five  branches, 
should  be  potted  in  autumn  and  pruned  iu  early  spring  ;  each  branch 
must  be  shortened  to  6  inches;  these  will  put  forth  numerous  young 
shoots,  which  in  June  should  bo  thinned  out  with  a  sharp  knife, 
leaving  nine  or  more  .shoots  to  bo  pruned  the  following  spring,  as 
above  directed.  If  trees  in  pots  three  or  four  years  old  in  a  bearing 
state  can  be  purchased,  it  is  a  saving  of  time  ;  for,  if  thoy  be  potted 
before  Christmas,  a  crop  of  fruit  may  bo  expected  the  ensuing  sum. 
mer.  In  such  trees,  the  shoots  intended  to  bear  fruit,  and  covered 
with  triple  blossom. bnds,  may  be  shortened  to  ten  buds,  and  those 
which  arc  to  make  young  shoots  for  the  next  year's  bearing  should 
bo  shortened  to  fivo  buds. 

SU1I5IER  PINCHING. 
Pruning  of  bush-trees  by  summer  pinching  only  has  been  practised 
here  to  a  large  extent.  As  this  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  methods 
of  jiruning  known,  and  may  be  practised  by  any  lover  of  gardening 
who  does  not  mind  employing  his  finger  and  thumb  when  walking 
in  his  orchai-d  house,  it  is  worthy  of  a  few  lines  of  description.  A 
Poach  or  Nectarine  tree  of  the  usual  bush-like  form,  two,  three,  or 
four  years  old,  may  be  potted  in  the  autumn.  In  March  its  shoots 
should  be  shortened  to  about  half  their  length,  forming  the  tree  into 
a  round  bush.  In  May  it  will  put  forth  young  shoots.  As  soon  as 
they  have  made  four  or  five  leaves,  the  fourth  leaf,  with  the  end  of 
the  shoot,  must  be  pinched  off,  leaving  three  leaves,  exclusive  of  one 
or  two  small  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  which  are  without 
buds;  every  shoot  must  be  thus  operated  on.  In  eight  or  ten  days 
a  fresh  crop  of  shoots  will  show  itself,  for  from  the  bud  at  the  baso 
of  every  leaf  a  shoot  will  spring  forth.  These,  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready,  must  all  bo  pinched  down  to  three  leaves,  and  so  on  all 
through  the  summer  with  every  fresh  cro])  of  young  shoots  till  the 
end  of  July ;  for  if  the  pinching  bo  continued  till  the  end  of 
August,  a  great  number  cf  the  shoots  will  bo  a  mass  of  blossom- 
buds,  without  a  terminal  shoot  or  leaf-bud  ;  and  although  they  may 
be  cut  out,  and  yet  leave  more  blossoms  than  the  tree  can  carry  on 
to  a  fruiting  state,  it  is  as  well  to  have  most  of  the  spurs  with  a 
terminal  shoot  or  leaf-bud.  If  bush-trees  are  in  very  large  pots,  or 
plauted  in  the  borders  of  a  large  house,  and  it  is   desired  to  have 
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them  increase  mora  rapidly  in  size  than  pinching  to  three  leaves  will 
lead  to,  the  pinching  should  bo  at  the  sixth  or  eighth  leaf,  leaving 
five  or  seven  in  every  operation  instead  of  three.  This  is  applicable 
to  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  under  summer  pinching,  when  large 
trees  are  wished  for.  My  trees,  nnder  this  incessant  pinching, 
are  sturdy  bushes,  full 
of  blossom-buds,  and 
quite  pictnres  of  I'obust 
health,  and  the  fruit 
they  bear  is  always 
largo  and  h  i  g  h- 
colonred,  owing  to  its 
full  exposure  to  the 
sun.  In  iUarch  it  will 
be  good  practice  to 
thin  out  somo  of  the 
numerous  blooming 
spurs  and  clusters  of 
blossom-buds  with  a 
sharp  penknife,  other- 
wise the  trees  will  be 
too  much  crowded  with 
blossoms.  This  thin- 
ning out  may  also  often 
be  done  in  summer  with 
advantage  ;  for,  if  the 
trees  grow  very  luxuri- 
antly, the  young  shoots 
become  crowded,  and 
the  thick  mass  of  leaves 
shades  the  fruit  too 
much ;  in  such  cases 
the  young  shoots  may 
be  thinned  out  in  the 
month  of  July,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the 
tree.  This  simple  and 
charming  method  of 
pruning,  only  occurring  to  mo  in  1858,  was  fully  carried  out  in  the 
summer  of  1859.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  not  having 
been  discovered  earlier.  As  far  as  regards  myself,  I  think  it  was  the 
fear  of  inducing,  by  incessant  pinching,  too  many  young  shoots  to 
break  out  that  deterred 
me  from  practising  it. 
Iteasoning  from  theory 
ouly,  I  imagined  it  to 
be  impossible  foryoung 
shoots  made  in  August 
to  ripen,  forgetting  tha 
warm  autumnal  atmo- 
sphere of  the  orchard 
house.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  this 
simple  step  forward  of 
pruning  by  incessant 
summer  pinching  is 
one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful advances  that 
have  ever  been  made 
in  fruit-tree  culture 
under  glass.  I  may 
add,  that  if  by  any 
neglect  the  pinching  of 
the  shoots  in  June  and 
July  has  not  been  at- 
tended to,  so  that  the 
trees  have  made  shoots 
of  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
length,  these  maj'  be 
shortened  with  a  sharp 
knife  to  ten  or  twelve 
leaves.  The  bud  at  the 
cud  mil  then  form 
itself  into  a  leaf-bud, 
and  even  make  some 
small  growth,  while  all 
the    buds   below    will 

remain  fruit-buds,  and  quite  dormant  till  spring.  I  tried  this  experi- 
ment  in  August,  1861.  Ko  anxiety  need  now  be  felt  even  by  the  lady 
orchard.house  cultivator — no  advice  need  be  asked  of  the  too-often- 
nnwilling-to-glve-it  gardener.  Thinning  in  early  spring  those  pretty 
clusters  of  blossoms  with  a  penknife  (for  they  are  always  too  numerous, 


and  at  least  half  of  them  may  be  cut  out) ,  and  at  the  same  time  shorten, 
ing  shoots  that  are  irregular  ;  and  in  summer  pinching  olT  the  ends  of 
the  young  shoots,  always  fragi-ant,  so  as  to  give  symuietry  to  the  tree 
and  make  it  pleasant  to  look  on,  are  all  agreeable  operations.  The 
climate  of  the  orchard  house  will  do  all  the  rest,  and  a  Peach  tree  in 

a  pot  uuil  bear  fruit 
even  under  very  ad. 
verse  pruning  circum. 
stances,  much  moro 
nnder  a  lady's  loving, 
yet  pinching,  care.  All 
that  seems  to  bo  re- 
quired is  to  make  the 
tree  symmetrical,  and 
prevent  its  bearing  too 
bountifully  ;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  fruit  from  a  tree 
overloaded,  whether 
under  glass  or  in  tho 
open  air,  is  never  of 
fine  flavour.  Peaches, 
Pears,  Plnms,  Apples, 
and  indeed  all  descrip. 
tiuus  of  fruit,  suffer  in 
flavour  to  an  extent 
scarcely  thought  of,  if 
the  tree  be  allowed  to 
bear  too  many.  It  is 
better  to  have  one 
dozen  of  Peaches  large, 
and  of  fine  flavour,  than 
two  dozen  small  and 
inferior;  besides  this, 
a  tree  suffered  to  bear 
too  large  a  crop  will  be 

(See  p.  39j.)  ^^''^  '°  ^^'^  ^^^  follow- 

ing season.  There  aro 
two  methods  of  cultivating  these  fruits  in  orchard  houses,  both 
equally  favourable  to  their  well-doing  ;  one  is  to  cultivate  the  trees 
in  pots,  the  other  to  plant  theni  in  the  borders  of  the  houses.  "With 
the  large  houses,  tho  most  eligible  form  of  tree  to  plant  in  pots  is 

the  pyramidal ;  this 
most  interesting  form 
succeeds  better  in  pots 
than  when  jilanted  in 
the  borders ;  the  roots 
being  confined,  the 
shoots  are  not  so  gross 
as  those  on  trees 
planted  in  the  ground, 
the  sap  does  not  rush 
to  the  top  so  rapidly, 
Icaviug  the  lower  bran- 
ches in  a  weakly 
state ;  in  fact,  it  seems 
moro  regularly  dis- 
tributed, so  that  for 
t^Z^//-/y'/'/'/'y>y/').  manyyearsapyramidal 
Peach  or  Nectarine 
tree,  in  a  pot  from  15 
to  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter, wUl  gradually  in. 
crease  in  beauty,  and 
by  the  simple  oper. 
ation  of  pinching  all 
the  young  shoots 
formed  during  the 
summer  to  two,  three, 
or  four  leaves,  a  fruit- 
ful and  beautiful  pyra- 
mid, 10  feet  or  more  iu 
height,  may  be  formed. 
Such  trees,  placed 
among  others  planted 
in  the  borders,  are 
most  ornamental, show- 
ing, as  they  will  do  if  attended  to,  perfect  cultivation.  The  health 
and  fertility  of  such  trees  is  kept  up  by  giving  them  every  season 
some  fresh  food  in  tho  shape  of  a  rich  compost  formed  of  loam 
(if  tenacious,  all  the  better)  and  manure,  thoroughly  decomposed, 
in  equal  quantities.     This  operation  should  be  performed  about  the 
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Jaat  week  in  October,  by  removing  the  surface  soil,  generally  a 
network  of  fibrous  roots — to  a  depth  of  4  inches,  and  replacing  it 
with  fresh  compost  of  the  description  just  given.  The  most  im- 
portant matter  connected  with  the  culture  of  trees  in  pots  is  keeping 
their  roots  dry  during  the  winter  months,  so  that  they  are  not  too 
much  excited — they  are  never  at  rest ;  the  shoots  then  become  dry 
and  ripe,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  put  forth  their  blossoms  in  spring, 
which,  owing  to  the  trees  not  being  subjected  to  the  great  atmo- 
spheric changes  incident  to  the  open  air  in  an  English  winter,  they  do 
with  great  vigour.  To  make  success  doubly  sure,  this  dryness  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots  must  be  strictly  attended  to.  The  trees  should  be 
well  watered  when  top-dressed,  and  again  before  the  middle  of 
November ;  they  may  then,  if  in  the  large  pots  I  have  mentioned, 
remain  without  water  till  e.irly  in  March,  when  the  blossom  buds 
begin  to  swell.  Many  failures  in  the  pot  culture  of  fruit  trees  have 
occurred  from  the  fears  entertained  by  cultivators  that  trees  must 
always  have  their  roots  in  a  soil  saturated  with  moisture — the  great 
evil  of  our  English  climate  ;  for,  if  the  roots  of  our  fruit  trees  in  the 
open  air  could  be  kept  from  the  heavy  rains  of  our  winter  months, 
we  should  have  much  greater  sncoess  in  the  culture  of  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  fruits.  Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  pot  culture,  I 
must  mention  the  necessity  of  giving  the  trees  extra  food  during  the 
summer  months.  This  is  best  done  by  placing  on  the  surface  of  the 
mould  in  the  pot  a  layer  of  some  rich  compost,  about  3  inches  in 
depth  at  the  outside,  and  made  concave  round  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
so  as  to  retain  water.  This  compost  may  consist  of  manure  chopped 
into  small  pieces,  and  saturated  with  liquid  manure ;  or  horse 
droppings  from  the  roads,  and  kiln-dust  from  a  malt-house,  equal 
quantities,  also  saturated  with  liquid  manure  ;  the  latter  compost  is 
the  most  valuable  surface  dressing  ever  invented,  for  not  only  do  the 
roots  of  Peach  trees  come  to  the  surface  to  feed  upon  it,  but  Vines, 
if  dressed  with  it,  show  extraordinary  vigour.  If  a  Tine  in  a  pot 
has  a  dressing  of  it  from  6  to  8  inches  deep  (this  must  of  course  be 
supported  by  pieces  of  slate  stuck  inside  the  rim),  the  roots  ascend 
rapidly,  and  seem  to  devour  it  with  avidity,  so  that  by  the  autumn  a 
mass  of  this  compost  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  in  which  a 
Vine  has  been  growing  all  the  summer,  will  be  found  a  complete  mass 
of  fibrous  roots,  hard  and  compact,  the  virtue  of  the  compost  being 
seemingly  absorbed. 

PLiSIING  OUT  or  PEACHES  AND  NECTAEINES. 
I  have  thug  far  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  the  pot  culture 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  unheated  glass  structures.  The  other 
method  of  cultivation,  by  planting  the  trees  in  the  borders,  must 
next  be  considered  ;  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  planting  a 
Peach  garden,  such  as  one  would  do  in  Italy  or  in  some  of  the  States 
of  North  America.  Still,  as  a  glass  structure  is  of  more  value  than  a 
piece  of  uncovered  ground,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  made  the 
best  of.  There  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  most  stone  fruits — their  love 
of  a  firm  soil.  A  light,  porous  soil  is  generally  fatal  to  the  health  of 
a  Peach  tree,  at  least  in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  How  the  light  soils 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  parts  of  South  America  act  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Peach  tree  I  am  not  able  to  saj' ;  I  only  know  from 
report  that  the  trees  make  good  firewood.  In  orchard  houses,  I  am 
now  able  to  assert,  with  full  confidence,  that  a  firm  border  for  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  is  a  sine  qml  ^lon;  there  is  no  sound  prospect  of 
success  without  it ;  and  I  may  add,  that  if  such  a  border  is  calca- 
reous, or  can  be  made  so  by  mixing  one  square  yard  of  chalk  to  ten 
of  the  natural  soil,  so  much  the  better  for  the  fruit  trees.  Informing 
the  borders,  the  soil  should  be  refreshed  with  a  slight  dressing  of 
manure,  and  then  stirred  to  a  depth  of  20  inches — no  other  prepara- 
tion is  required.  The  trees  should  be  planted  in  this  rather  shallow 
border,  heavily  watered,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  a  week;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  entire  border  should  be  gone  over  with  a  rammer, 
and  rammed  firmly  down ;  a  wooden  rammer  of  about  10  lbs.  weight 
will  be  found  the  best  implement.  The  border  thus  rammed  and 
levelled  should  remain  solid,  and  never  again  be  stirred,  except  to  be 
slightly  pricked  with  a  fork  in  spring — early  in  March — to  admit 
water  to  the  surface  roots  of  the  trees.  After  being  watered,  a 
slight  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  about  1  inch  in  depth,  should  be 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  soil,  and  no  other  disturbance  of  it 
should  take  place.  So  obnoxious  is  the  disturbance  of  the  soil  to  the 
roots  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  when  planted  out — although  the 
inert  surface  mass  of  fibrous  roots  may  bo  removed  from  trees  in  pots 
without  injury — that  I  have  seen,  in  an  otherwise  well-managed 
house,  fine  and  well-grown  half-standard  trees  quite  bare  of  fruit, 
owing  to  the  borders  having  been  carefully  dug  6  inches  in  depth  in 
spring,  every  blossom  having  consequently  dropped  without  setting 
its  fruit. — The  Orchard  House. 


natural  history  (says  a  scientific  contemporary),  also  for  her 
own  pleasure  sometimes  made  flowers  and  fruits  of  wax  and  other 
materials ;  but  notwithstanding  that  she  had  become  quite  a 
successful  expert  in  this  line,  she  found  that  almost  always 
her  efforts  were  criticised  by  her  friends.  Once,  at  a  tea-party, 
she  passed  a  large  Apple  round,  aud  stated  her  confidence 
that  this  time  she  had  been  quite  successful  in  her  imitation  of 
nature's  product ;  but  her  friends  were,  as  usual,  not  of  her  opinion. 
One  criticised  the  shape,  saying  it  would  be  more  natural  if  it  were 
not  so  globular  ;  another  criticised  the  colours,  and  said  it  was  better 
than  other  imitations,  but  that  she  had  not  quite  hit  that  natural  inde- 
scribable peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  natural  Apples  from  the 
imitations  :  almost  every  one  had  some  fault  to  find.  After  the  Apple 
had  been  passed  round  and  had  come  into  her  hands  again,  she  ate  it 
without  saying  anything.  Her  friends  had  been  criticising  a  real 
Apple,  but  never  afterwards  criticised  her  imitations  of  fruit. 


THE     ARBORETUM. 


A  professor's  wife,  who  occupied  her.self  sometimes  in  assisting 
her  husband  in  making  casts  of  interesting  objects  of  geology  and 


ARA.UCAEIA   IMBRICATA. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration  forms  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  trees  in  the  grounds  at  Woodstock,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Tighe,  where  there  is  such 
abundant  wealth  of  arboricultural  treasures  as  is  to  be  found 
in  few  other  places  in  Ireland.  This  fine  Araucaria  was 
planted  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  Lady  Louisa  Tighe,  by  the 
side  of  a  pretty  oval  Rose  garden,  and  opposite  it  a  match 
tree  was  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  that  tree  died  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  fine,  healthy  api)earance 
of  this  tree,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  subsoil  at  Wood- 
stock was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Chili 
Pine,  and  this  induced  Colonel  Tighe  to  plant  Araucarias  ex- 
tensively, even  when  they  were  eypensivo.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  the  clay-slate,  combined  with  the  iron 
pan,  which  is  the  natural  formation  of  the  home-grounds  of 
Woodstock  Park,  was  unsiiited  to  the  healthy  development  of 
the  Araucaria,  and,  excepting  the  one  great  tree  now  figured, 
notanothcrhoalthy Araucaria, out  of  all  thatwere  planted, can 
be  found.  The  success  attending  the  tree  which  has  escaped 
has  arisen  from  its  having  been  planted  on  artificially  made 
ground,  formed  when  the  Rose  garden  referred  to  was  made. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  this  ;  the  newly-made  ground  suited 
the  natural  requirements  of  the  tree,  and  visitors  to  Woodstock 
Park  may  now  see  in  this  Chili  Pine  what  rapid  growth  this 
noble  tree  will  make  in  our  climate  when  ]iroperly  treated.  In 
Ireland  it  is  seen  in  almost  every  garden  of  any  importance, 
but  rarely  in  a  healthy  state  if  above  10  feet  in  height.  This 
arises  in  a  great  degree  from  little  regard  having  been  paid 
to  its  natural  wants  when  it  was  planted.  The  Chili  Pine 
never  loses  its  leaves  except  from  disease  or  accident.  It 
succeeds  best  on  a  rocky  bottom,  or  on  a  thoroughly  dry  sub- 
soil. In  the  wet  seasons  of  1861-62,  the  tree  at  Woodstock 
showed  unmistakcablc  signs  of  suffering  from  wet,  and  to 
remedy  this  a  draiu  was  put  in  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tree 
(the  ground  lies  on  a  slope),  to  cut  off  the  water  above  it.  This 
drain  was  from  6  to  11  feet  deep,  aud  was  filled  to  the  top 
with  stones.  Decay  was  thus  arrested,  and  the  tree  made 
a  distinctly  vigorous  growth  the  following  year.  It 
was  surface-dressed  with  peaty  sods  and  granite  chips, 
through  wliich  the  upper  roots  of  the  tree  ran  like 
those  of  a  Vine.  In  cutting  the  drain  referred  to,  the  site 
of  the  match  tree  was  cut  through,  and  clearly  showed  that 
when  the  roots  had  left  the  bit  of  made  soil  in  which  the  tree 
had  been  planted  they  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
thongs  which  had  penetrated  into  the  stiff  natural  subsoil. 
It  is  worth  stating  that  Colonel  Tighe  so  much  appreciates 
the  stately  grandeur  oi  this  fine  Araucaria,  that,  besides  it,  he 
has  a  fine  avenue  of  this  ti'ee,  and  considerable  plantations  of 
it  have  been  made  on  suitable  sites,  on  which  from  thirty  to 
forty  loads  of  the  best  materials  within  roach  have  been  put. 
At  about  1  foot  from  the  ground  the  girth  of  the  tree  now  illus- 
trated has  increased  annually  at  the  rate  of  2  inches.  The 
girth  of  the  bole  is  now  about  7  feet ;  the  height  is  about 
50  feet,  and  last  year  it  produced  cones  for  the  first  time. 
Phcenix  rarl:  Ohas.  McDonald. 
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JAPAN  CONIFERS. 

1  HATE  been  induced  to  ma,ko  a  few  notes  on  this  most  interesting 
family  of  Conifers,  in  the  hope  that  my  doing  so  may  lead  to  their 
being  more  generally  planted.  The  eye  never  grows  tired  of  a 
collection  of  thom,  presenting  as  they  do  an  agreeable  diversiBcation 
which  I  think  can  scarcely  be  seen  in  any  other  class  of  the  Fir 
tribe.  Take  for  instance  Eetinospora  pisifera  and  obtusa.  These 
are  fine  handsome  timber  trees,  growing  from  70  to  100  feet  high. 
The  first,  I  find,  grows  faster  than  any  other  Conifer  at  this  place. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  very  graceful,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Deodar.  It  seems  to  love  a  moist  situation,  and  on  a  well- 
drained  bog  is  quite  at  home.  I  have  observed  that,  although  as  a 
rule  rabbits  are  particularly  fond  of  this  family  of  Conifers,  they 
seem  to  care  little  for  this  species.  R.  obtusa  is  not  by  a  long  way 
so  fast  a  grower,  and,  although  it  is  represented  to  be  by  far  the 
largest  tree  in  its  native  haunts,  it  will  never,  I  think,  make  so  largo  a 
tree  as  pisifera  in  this  country.  I  find  pisifera  to  make  au  average 
growth  of  3  feet  to  obtnsa's  one.  The  character  of  obtusa  is  more 
that  of  a  bush  than  of  a  tree,  its  graceful  pendent  branches  forming 
handsome  round  heads  of  a  light  green,  tinged  with  a  pm-plish  hue. 
Nothing  can  be  better  for  winter  decoration  of  beds,  being  so  hardy 
and  compact  in  habit.  It  also  bears  moving  well.  R.  obtusa  nana 
and  its  golden  variety,  aurea,  are  invaluable  for  planting  in  centres 
of  round  ilower  beds  or  for  edging  large  ones,  or  forming  the  second 
or  third  row  in  middle-sized  beds  in  winter.  In  a  word,  they  are 
useful  plants  for  many  different  purposes  when  from  a  few  inches  to 

2  feet  high.  Instead  of  the  ever  and  again  repeated  Biota  aurea, 
both  in  largo  and  villa  gardens,  let  us  have,  like  the  Japanese,  a 
goodly  number  of  these  Retinosporas,  and  also  of  Retiuospora 
pisifera  aurea  plumosa.  This  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  indeed 
of  all  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  much  hardier  than  Biota  aurea  or 
gracilis  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  family  of  Eetinospora  is  much  more  so 
than  the  Biotas  are.  Where  we  cannot  get  a  presentable  tree 
of  B.  aurea,  our  eyes  may  often  alight  on  the  fresh,  healthy, 
feathery  golden  heads  of  R.  pisifera  aurea  plumosa.  I  cannot 
deny  the  beauty  of  B.  aurea  when  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  but  it 
must  have  a  dry  warm  subsoil,  and  as  little  rain  and  frost  as  poKsiblo, 
to  retain  its  beauty,  and  then  to  me  it  has  an  ail"  of  stiffness  that  is 
quite  wanting  in  the  Retinosporas.  In  wet,  cold-lying  situations, 
where  light-coloured  trees  of  this  character  are  wanted,  we  use  only 
the  Retinosporas,  excluding  the  Biotas  in  toto.  There  are  other 
Retinosiioras  with  something  of  the  same  aspect  as  pisifera  aurea 
plumosa — pisifera  aurea,  for  instance,  a  distinct  and  desirable 
variety,  not  quite  so  golden  and  more  Heath-liko  in  its  growth. 
This  and  the  three  other  varieties  of  pisifera  are  very  distinct 
subjects  as  dwarf  trees.  Well  may  the  Japanese  so  highly  esteem 
them,  and  gi-ow  them  so  extensively  in  pots.  A  handsome  jjlant  of 
E.  pisifera  aurea  plumosa,  in  a  pot,  was  shown  in  the  excellent 
collection  of  Conifers  of  the  Messrs.  Barron,  at  the  late  Eoyal 
Horticultural  meeting  at  Birmingham.  I  believe  most  ijeople,  like 
myself,  thought  it  the  most  striking  plant  of  the  whole  collection. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  but  this  one  out  of  so  many  beautiful  varieties 
of  Rctinospora.  We  all  know  a  Thnja,  a  Biota,  or  a  Cuprcssus  as 
old  friends,  and  see  them  every  day,  but  in  such  collections  wo  look 
more  for  something  with  which  we  are  not  so  familiar. 

I  will  now  turn  to  quite  a  different  type  j  it  is  the  peculiar  and 
interesting  thread-branched  Japan  Cypress,  filifera.  I  know  of  no 
Conifer  anything  like  it  in  character.  It  might  be  well  designated 
the  Weeping  Eetinospora,  and  is  very  suitable,  I  should  think,  for 
planting  in  cemeteries.  And  how  grand  for  placing  in  vases  or 
centres  of  beds!  It  is  like  Amarautus  salicifolius  in  its  outline 
when  trained  to  one  stem  (which  it  always  should  be)  and  well  fur- 
nished at  the  bottom.  Placed  inapot  or  vase,  it  will  throw  its  curved 
thread-like  branchlets  over  the  sides  in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  I 
can  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  all  who  want  a  weeping  tree  of 
a  small  size.  One  more  species  is  so  distinct  from  the  rest  that  one 
can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  a  Retinospora;  it  is  ericoidea  (the 
Heath. like  Japan  Cypress.  This  assumes  during  the  winter  a  beauti- 
ful tinge  of  purplish  hue  ou  a  pale  silvery  grouud,  which  with  its  tiny 
Heath-liko  branchlets  presents  a  charming  contrast  to  the  other 
species.  Its  growth  is  rather  slow,  and  conical  iu  character,  and  it  is 
well  adapted  for  Italian  parterres  instead  of  the  Irish  Yew.  Like  all 
the  rest  it  is  very  hardy,  and  bears  removing  well.  It  is  a  good  pot 
plant,  invaluable  for  small  villa  gardens,  &c.  It  is  no  exception  to 
the  rest  of  the  family  in  doing  well  ou  a  drainedbog  ;  but  unfortunately, 
the  rabbits  are  particularly  fond  of  it — so  much  so  that  out  of  scores 
planted  here  not  one  is  left  whole.  I  thoroughly  believe,  if  there  are 
rabbits  within  a  mile  of  it,  they  will  find  it  out.  Out  of  their  reach, 
it  should  be  planted  largely  on  rockeries,  margins  of  mixed  borders, 
&c.,  and  in  gardens  where  winter  decoration  is  carried  out.  Nothing 
can  bo  propagated  mth  greater  ease  by  cuttings  under  a  hand-light 
in  the  autumn  in  a  free,  sandy  soil,  with  good  drainage,  the  soil 


]iressed  firm,  with  an  inch  of  sand  on  the  surface.  Set  the  cuttings 
about  2  inches  apart,  give  a  good  watering,  to  settle  them,  and  then 
dry  off  the  surface  moisture,  and  put  on  the  light,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  remain,  unless  damp  makes  its  appearance,  when  it  should 
be  removed  for  a  short  time.  This,  with  a  little  dry  sand  or  charcoal 
sprinkled  on  the  surface,  will  arrest  the  damp  at  once.  Take  care 
that  they  have  little  or  no  sun  for  some  months  after  being  planted. 
If  all  goes  on  well,  they  will  be  rooted  by  the  following  August. 
Thej'  can  then  be  planted  in  brick  pits,  and  shaded  for  a  while  until 
they  are  quite  established.  When  hard  weather  appears  they  must 
be  protected  by  old  lights  or  wooden  or  straw  shutters,  always  giving 
light  and  air  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  After  spring  they  will 
well  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  protection,  if  their 
other  wants  are  attended  to.  The  trouble  of  raising  the  stock  at 
home  ought  not  to  prevent  their  being  used  largely,  the  price  of 
plants  at  the  nurseries,  too,  being  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

There  are  yet  many  other  varieties  deserving  a  word  in  this  list, 
which,  however,  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise,  but  merely  a 
rough  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  most  desirable  kinds.  I  must  not,  how- 
ever, omit  R.  leptoelada  (the  flat-branched  little  Cypress),  which  is 
interesting  indeed — its  stiff,  rather  formal,  spiral,  dense,  flat,  purplish, 
branchlets  giving  the  slow-growing  little  tree  the  appearance  of 
having  been  artificially  bronzed.  AViththis  and  a  passing  mention  of 
the  graceful  and  Fern-like  R.  filicoides,  I  end  my  remarks. 

Maesgioynne,  Soiiili  Wales,  in  "  Field."  J.  Taylor. 


Corchorus  (Kerria)  japonica. — It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
the  double-flowered  variety  of  this  plant  should  be  so  little  grown. 
I  saw  a  fine  example  of  it  in  flower  the  other  day,  and  few  plants 
could  be  more  showy  seen  against  a  red  brick  wall  in  April.  It  is 
a  plant  of  the  freest  growth  and  simplest  culture, 'and  can  be 
increased  to  any  extent  by  means  of  cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  become  troublesome  in  some  positions.  Once 
give  the  plant  a  footing  in  the  .garden,  and  it  is  not  very  easily  got 
out  again;  yet  it  has  been  eradicated  from  most  gardens,  and  one 
seldom  sees  it  now  unless  in  the  garden  of  the  parsonage  or  of  the 
cottage.  In  warm  sheltered  places  it  does  well  in  a  bush  form,  like 
a  stool  of  Raspberries,  the  flowering  shoots  being  cut  to  the  ground 
annually,  and  young  ones  brought  up  to  succeed  them.  On  a  wall 
it  may  be  carried  to  a  great  height ;  and  perhaps  is  most  effective 
when  its  yellow  Marigold-like  flowers  are  interspersed  with  the 
drooping  bunches  of  the  Blue  Laburnum — if  I  may  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  the  Wistaria  sinensis  by  such  a  common  name. — F. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Pyrus  Malus  spectaliilis.— We  have  recently  observed  some  specimens  of 
this  ill  the  Hcathcrside  nurseries,  worked  so  low  that  the  branches  laden  with 
their  brilliant  buds  nearly  touch  the  ground.  In  this  form  this  briUiant  tree 
struck  us  as  one  of  the  best  of  all,  for  lawn  or  pleasure  ground,  when  isolated 
or  grouped  on  the  turf. 

Remarkable  Oaks.— In  Bagot's  Park,  Staffordshire,  are  some  very  fine  Oaks. 
One,  called  "  The  King's  Oak,"  is  120  feethigh.  Another,  "  The  Beggar's  Oak." 
has  a  girth  of  40  feet  at  the  height  of  one  foot  from  the  ground  ;  and  one  of  its 
branciies  has  a  circumference  of  7  feet  i  inches  at  a  distance  of  15  feet  from  tho 
trunk.    A  space  of  about  1,000  square  feet  is  shaded  by  its  branches. 

Chestnut  Timber.— In  your  notice  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  examples  of 
this  timber,  yuu  sliuuld  have  stated  that  it  is  sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnut,  and 
conscqucuLly,  though  faster  in  growth  than  Oak,  slower  than  Horse  Chestnut, with 
■wliich  it  might  be  confounded.  At  Prpstou  Hall,  near  Maidstone,  there  is,  or 
was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Betts  purchased  the  place,  a  barn  roofed  with  Spanish 
Chestnut  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation,  and  no  doubt  in  many  old  places 
it  is  confounded  with  Oak. — W.  P.  A. 

Amelanchier  canadensis.— I  have  a  dwarf  variety  of  this  shrub  from  one 
to  four  feet  high, which,  in  spring,  covers  itself  with  white  bloom,  and  in  June, 
or  early  iu  July,  is  loaded  with  pleasant  edible  fruit.  This  I  think  would  please 
you ;  I  am  qnito  sure  it  would  make  a  sensation  among  your  lovers  of  such 
things,  audlr^hould  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  esteemed  as  a  fruit-bearing 
shrub.  My  only  trouble  with  it  is,  that  the  fruit,  which  is  very  sweet,  is  so 
attractive  to  bii-iis  that  I  get  but  little  seed. — Geo.  Thuhber,  New  I'orJc. 

Wych,  Elms.— In  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  House  are  several  large  trees  of 
this  Elm,  aud,  being  in  good  soil  and  near  the  water,  they  are  in  remarkably 
vigorous  health.  A  peculiar  characteristic,  however,  pertaining  to  them  is  that 
they  send  down,  from  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  naturally  pendent  branches, 
issuing  from  the  main  ones,  to  near  the  ground.  These  drooping  branches  ai'o 
about  an  inch  or  very  little  more  in  diameter,  maintaining  this  slender  propor- 
tion throughout  their  whole  length.  Havo  others  observed  anything  like 
this  ?— W.  F. 

Magnolia  conspicua, — As  a  spring-flowering  hardy  tree  this  is  unsm-pasaed ; 
for  during  tho  latter  half  of  March  and  tho  whule  of  April  it  is  literally  a  mass 
of  wliite  blossom  ;  seen  in  front  of  Pines  or  other  deep  green  trees  it  has  a  gi-and 
effect.  As  an  indoor  phvnt,  too,  it  is  excellent ;  for  the  smallest  piece,  if  rooted 
and  potted  and  tho  wood  well  ripened,  will  flower  from  every  eye.  Plants 
grafted  this  spring,  and  well  cared  for,  will  produce  from  half  a  dozen  to  two 
dozen  flowers  next  year  in  six-inch  pots.  Of  such  plants  Messrs.  Osborn  have 
this  year  had  many"  in  flower,  and  their  blooms  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  those 
produced  by  established  trees.  AVhen  placed  amongst  Ferns  and  other  green- 
fohaged  plants,  such  charming  httle  trees  are  extremely  effective.— W, 
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DWARF  PITCHER  PLANT  OF  NEW  HOLLAND. 

(CErHALOTUS    FOLLICULARIs). 

Tuis  forms  a  ueat  dwarf  greenhouse  plant,  which  grows  from 
2  to  3  inches  in  height,  and  has  short  spathulate  leaves 
rising  from  the  centre,  and  comparatively  large  oblong 
pitcher-shaped  organs,  lying  on  the  soil  in  a  somewhat 
circular  outline  around  the  leaves.  The  pitchers  are  green, 
tinged  with  purple  or  brown,  with  several  fringed  linear 
plates,  extending  lengthways  on  the  outw.ard  surface  of  each, 
whilst  the  lower  lip  or  mouth  is  formed  with  a  regularly 
corrugated  or  ridged  margin.  In  some  varieties,  the  lid, 
IJrojecting  from  the  upper  or  back  part,  is  prettily  marked 
with  reddish-crimson  bars.  It  forms  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  illustrations  of  singular  vegetable  structure  and 
economy.  It  thrives  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse  tem]-)cratnrc, 
planted  iu  a  mixture  of  chopped  sphagnum  and  rough 
sandy  peat,  well  drained ;  the  princi])al  precautions  arc 
to  maintain  a  porous  texture  in  the  material  in  which  it 
grows,  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  water,  with  a  partially 
humid  atmosphere  in  summer,  but  which  should  be  gradually 
Icsscucd  in  winter.  A  partially  elevated  bell-glass  over  the 
plant  is  often  found  conducive  to  its  vigour,  on  account  of  its 
maintaining  a  more 
uniform  temi)craturc 
around  it,  and  of  its 
serving  as  a  screen 
from  the  chilling 
effects  of  cold  air  or 
water  upon  the  leaf}' 
appendages.  The  ac- 
companying is  an  il- 
lustration of  a  fine 
specimen,  grown  by 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son. 


^'uw  IluUand  PUcher  Plant. 


TOUCH-ME-NOT. 

IMPATIENS. 
Tins  is  a  genua  of  plants   i^^ 
]>apularly      known      as   ^ 
Tonch-me-Not,   a   natno 
given  to  them  on  account 
of  the  sudden  manner  in 
which  the  valves  of  the 
obloug  capsule  roll  back, 
thus  a3  it  were  shrink- 
ing    from     the    touch. 
Amongst  the  numerous 

s-,iecies  of  which  the  geuus  consists,  many  are  escoeclingly  gay 
flowered,  and  have  tho  additional  recommendation  of  being  free 
bloomers,  and  of  easy  culture ;  some  of  tho  Idnds,  too,  deserve 
s]jccial  attention,  on  account  of  their  blooming  during  winter, 
when  (lowers  are  scarce.  The  different  kinds  of  Impations,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  require  much  pot  room,  but  they  must  have  tho  pots 
well  drained.  For  soil,  use  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure,  mis  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  whilst  doing 
so,  add  about  a  fourth  part  of  sharp  sand.  Some  of  the  kinds 
make  long  straggling  growths,  but  this  must  not  be  allowed  ; 
if  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  are  occasionally  pinched  out,  it  will 
induce  them  to  make  lateral  shoots,  and  thus  nice,  handsome,  compact 
plants  will  be  formed.  Tho  majority  of  the  kinds  about  to  be 
enumerated  iirodncc  tho  finest  blooms,  and  also  the  greatest  quantities 
of  them,  upon  young  plants  of  from  one  to  two  years  of  age  ;  and  as 
they  grow  sufficiently  large  iu  that  time  for  most  people's  accommo- 
dation, they  need  not  be  kept  longer.  No  apprehension  need  be 
entertained  of  losing  tho  kinds  by  this  system,  if  care  is  taken  to 
provide  young  plants  before  tho  old  ones  are  discarded  ;  and  as  they 
strike  icadily  from  cuttings,  this  will  not  be  found  a  difficult  task. 
The  annual  kinds  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  obtained  every  year 
from  seed.  Plants  of  Impatiens  in  active  growth  enjoy  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  they  do 
not  like  heavy  syringing ;  indeed,  it  will  be  found  most  conducive 
to  their  health  if  the  syringe  is  discarded  altogether,  and  the  neces- 
sary moisture  provided  by  steaming,  and  by  sprinkling  tho  floor  and 
stages  with  water.  In  whatever  way  it  may  be  applied,  moisture  in 
the  air  is  quite  essential  to  their  well-being,  for  a  dry  atmosphere  ie 


sure  to  result  iu  attacks  of  red  spider,  which  will  speedily  rob 
them  of  their  leaves  ;  and  flowers  without  foliage  lose  half  their 
attractions. 

Impatiens  Hookeri.— The  stems  of  this  species  are  stout,  palo 
greeu,  and  furnished  with  large  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  tho 
petals  being  very  broad,  ground  colour  white,  lined  and  streaked 
with  reddish  crimson,  .and  being  in  full  beauty  during  wid-winter, 
it  is  doubly  valuable.  This  species  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
shy  bloomer,  but  if  a  succession  of  young  plants  is  maintained, 
there  will  bo  little  to  complain  of  as  to  paucity  of  flowers.  It 
requires  the  heat  of  an  intermediate  house,  or  cold  stove,  and  may 
be  brought  into  the  conservatory  when  in  bloom.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon. 

I.  repens.— Those  who  have  a  little  stove  Fernery  will  find  this 
a  lovely  object,  if  planted  iu  ono  of  the  pockets  in  the  wall,  or  upon 
somo  jutting  mass  of  rock-work.  In  such  positions  tho  stems  will 
trail  over  and  about  the  stones  ;  these  stems  are  clothed  with  small 
intensely  dark  green  leaves,  which  form  an  admirable  background 
for  the  display  of  its  large  briUiaut  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  from  June  to  September.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

I.  Jerdoiiise.— This  is  a  dwarf,  compact.  East  Indian  plant, 
having  stout,  fleshy,  somewhat  gonty.looking  dark  brown  stems, 
bright  green  leaves,  and  a  crown  of  brilliant  flowers,  which  contniuo 
iu  beauty  for  a  long  time  during  sumuier,  producing  a  charming 
effect.     Plants  of  this  species  require  resting  during  winter  ;  but  they 

must  not  be  what  is 
termed  "  dried  off." 
Cultivators  too  fre- 
quently forget  that  their 
plants  are  in  pots,  and 
that,  if  the  drying  pro- 
cess is  carried  too  far, 
the  soil  becomes  per. 
fectly  baked  through  and 
through,  and  all  the 
roots  are  killed,  and 
the  plants  thus  become 
much  weakened  instead 
of  being  simply  rested. 

I.  tricolor.— This  is 
a  rare  species,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  extremely 
handsome.  It  comes 
from  West  Africa,  where 
it  is  found  at  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Camarron 
Mountains,  and  any  one 
having  friends  iu  that 
locality  should  get  them 
to  send  them  seeds  of 
this  Impatiens.  It  is  a 
free-growing  plant,  pro- 
'  dueing    a    profusion   of 

rich  white  and  plum. coloured  flowers  during  the  winter  months. 

I.  "Walkeri.  —A  somewhat  slender-growing  plant,  and  also  an 
extremely  rare  one.  It  grows  some  12  or  18  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  medium-sized  and  brilliant  green.  Tho  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  brilliant  scarlet  in  colour.  It  blooms  about  tho  month  of 
June,  and  continues  a  long  time  in  full  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon. 

I.  flaeeida.— This  is  a  somewhat  'spreading  plant,  and  requu-es 
frequent  pinching  to  i-ender  it  handsome  in  shape.  The  leaves  are 
bright  green,  some  3  or  4  inches  long.  The  petals  are  broad,  some- 
what bilubed,  forming  a  large  rosy-purple  spreading  limb,  with  a 
long  spm-.    It  blooms  during  the  early  spring  and  summer  months. 

I.  flaoeida  alba.— In  general  appearance  and  habit  of  growth 
this  resembles  the  preceding,  but  its  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  as 
these  are  produced  all  through  the  winter  months,  it  is  a  most  desir. 
able  kind.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  lu-go  the  necessity  of  its 
cultivation.     This  and  the  preceding  are  natives  of  Ceylon. 

I.  -olatypetala.— At  first  sight  this  specieswould  seem  to  be  closely 
allied'to  flaeeida  alba,  but  bo  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  very  desirable 
plant.  It  should  be  made  to  grow  in  a  compact  form ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  of  a  warm  rose  colour.  It  blooms  during  early  spring 
and  summer,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  made  to  bloom  in  wmter ; 
there  is  a  very  handsome  white  variety  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  of 
the  previously  named.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

I.  latifolia.— This  is  no  doubt  nearly  allied  to  I.  flaeeida,  but  is 
nevertheless  very  distinct.  In  tho  first  place,  it  is  erect  in  habit  and 
much  taller  than  flaeeida,  attaining  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  or 
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even  more.  Its  stems  are  swollen  at  the  joints  and  furnished  with 
abundance  of  large  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  pro- 
duced singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
them,  and  as  they  measure  nearly  2  inches  across,  and  are  rosy 
purple  in  colour,  they  produce  a  fine  effect.  It  blooms  dniing  the 
autumn  and  spring,  and  as  it  does  not  require  so  much  heat  as  the 
other  kinds,  it  will  bo  found  extremely  useful  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Ceylon. — 
Farmer. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL  AS  A  PLANT-LOVER. 

Of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  are  acquainted  with  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Mr.  Mill,  there  are  probably  few  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  personal  friends  who  are  aware  that  he  was  also  an  author  in  a 
modest  way  on  botanical  subjects,  and  a  keen  searcher  after  wild 
plants.  His  short  communications  on  botany  were  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  published  in  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  "  Phytologist," 
edited  from  its  commencement  in  1841  by  the  late  George  Luxford 
till  his  death  in  1854,  and  afterwards  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  of 
Chelsea,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Mill's,  till  its  discontinuance  in 
1863.  In  the  early  numbers  of  this  periodical  especially,  will  be 
found  frequent  notes  and  short  papers  on  the  facts  of  plant- 
distribution,  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Mill  during  his  botanical 
rambles.  His  excursions  were  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford  and  the  beautiful  vale 
of  the  Sittingboume,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  the 
iirst  to  notice  several  plants  of  interest,  as  Polygonum  dumetornm, 
Isatis  tinctoria,  and  Impatiens  fulva,  an  American  species  of  Balsam, 
affording  a  very  remarkable  example  of  complete  naturalisation  in 
the  Wey  and  other  streams  connected  with  the  lower  course  of  the 
Thames.  Mr.  Mill  says  he  first  observed  this  interloper  in  1822,  at 
Albury,  a  date  which  probably  marks  about  the  commencement  of 
his  botanical  investigations,  if  not  that  of  the  first  notice  of  the 
plant  in  this  country.  Mr.  Mill's  copious  MS.  lists  of  observations 
in  Surrey  were  subsequently  forwarded  to  the  late  Mr.  Salmon,  of 
Godalming,  and  have  been  since  published  with  the  large  collection 
of  facts  made  by  that  botanist  in  the  "  Flora  of  Surrey,"  printed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Holmesdale  (Reigate)  Natural  History 
Club.  Mr.  Mill  also  contributed  to  the  same  scientific  magazine 
some  short  notes  on  Hampshire  botany,  and  is  believed  to  have 
helped  in  the  compilation  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Mill's  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  of  Great  Marlow,  Bucks."  The  mere  recording  of  isolated 
facts  of  this  kind  of  course  affords  no  scope  for  any  style  in 
composition.  It  ma}',  however,  be  thought  worth  while  to  reproduce 
here  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  short  article  on  "  Spring 
Flowers  in  the  South  of  Europe,"  as  a  s.ample  of  Mr.  Mill's  popular 
manner,  as  well  for  its  own  sake  as  a  fine  description  of  a  matchless 
scene.  He  is  describing  the  little  mountain  range  of  Albano, 
beloved  by  painters,  and,  after  comparing  its  vernal  flora  with  that 
in  England,  goes  on  : — 

If  we  would  ascend  the  highest  member  of  the  mountain  group,  the 
Monte  Cavo,  we  must  make  the  circuit  of  the  north  Hank  of  tbc 
mountains  of  Marino,  on  the  edge  of  the  Albano  Lake,  and  Rocca  di 
Tassa,  a  picturesque  village  in  the  hollow  mountain  side,  from  which  we 
climb  through  wood.s  abounding  in  Galanthus  uivali.s  and  Corydalis  cava, 
to  that  summit  which  was  the  ar.'' of  Jupitor  Latialis,  and  to  which  the 
thirty  Latian  cities  ascended  iu  solemn  procession  to  otfer  their  annual 
sacriSce.  The  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent,  under  the  wall  of 
which  I  gathered  Urnithogalum  nutans,  and  from  its  neighbourhood  I 
enjoyed  a  panoramic  view,  surely  the  most  glorious,  in  its  combination  of 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur  of  historical  recollections,  to  be  found  any- 
where on  earth.  The  eye  ranged  from  Terracina  on  one  side  to  Veil  on 
the  other,  and  beyond  Vcii  to  the  hills  of  Sutrium  and  Nepcte,  once 
covei'ed  by  the  Ciminian  forests,  then  deemed  an  impenetrable  h.nrrier 
between  the  interior  of  Etruria  and  Rome.  Below  my  feet  the  Alban 
mountain,  with  all  its  forest-covered  folds,  and  in  one  of  them  the  dark 
blue  lake  of  Ncmi ;  that  of  Albano,  I  think,  was  invisible.  To  the  north,  in 
the  dim  distance,  the  Eternal  City  ;  to  the  west  the  eternal  sea  ;  for 
eastern  boundary,  the  long  line  of  Sabine  mountains  from  Soracte,  past 
Tibur,  and  away  towards  Prieneste.  The  range  then  passed  behind  the 
Alban  group,  but  reappeared  to  the  south-east  as  the  mountain  crescent 
of  Cora  and  Pometia,  enclosing  between  its  horns  the  I'ontiue  marshes, 
which  lay  spread  out  below  as  far  as  the  sea  line,  extending  east  and 
west  from  'i'erraeina  in  the  Bay  of  Fondi,  the  Volseian  Anxur,  to  the 
angle  of  the  coast,  where  rises  suddenly,  between  the  marshes  and  the 
sea,  the  mountain  promontory  of  Circeii,  celebrated  alike  in  history  and 
in  fable.  Within  the  space  Wsible  from  this  one  point  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race  were  decided.  It  took  the  Romans  nearly  five  hundred 
years  to  vanquish  and  incorporate  the  warlike  tribes  who  inhabited  that 
narrow  tract  ;  but,  tlus  being  accomphshed,  two  hundred  more  sufliced 
them  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

During  his  frequent  and  latterly  prolonged  residence  at  Avignon, 
Mr.  Mill,  carrying  on  his  botanical  researches,  had  become  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  vegetation  of  the  district,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  had  collected  a  mass  of  uotes  and  observations  on  the 


subject.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  his  intention  to  have  printed 
these  as  the  foundation  of  a  flora  of  Avignon.  In  the  slight  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  botany  made  by  Mr.  Mill,  there  is  nothing 
which  gives  any  inkling  of  the  great  intellectual  powers  of  their 
writer.  Though  always  clear  and  accurate,  they  are  merely  such 
notes  as  any  working  botanical  collector  is  able  to  supply  in  abun- 
dance. Mainly  content  with  the  pursuits  as  an  outdoor  occupation, 
with  such  an  amount  of  home-work  as  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
names  and  affinities  of  the  species,  Mr.  Mill  never  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  philosophy  of  botany,  so  as  to  take  rank  among  those  who  have, 
like  Herbert  Spencer,  advanced  that  science  by  original  work  either 
of  experiment  or  generalisation,  or  have  entered  into  the  battle  field 
where  the  great  biological  questions  of  the  day  are  being  fought 
over.  The  writer  of  this  notice  well  remembers  meeting,  a  few  years 
since,  the  (at  that  time)  parliamentary  logician,  with  his  trousers 
turned  up  out  of  the  mud,  and  armed  vrith  a  tin  insignia  of  his  craft, 
busily  occupied  in  the  search  after  a  marsh. loving  rarity  in  a  typical 
spongy  wood  on  the  clay  to  the  north  of  London.  But,  however 
followed,  the  investigation  of  nature  cannot  fail  to  influence  the 
mind  in  the  direction  of  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
system  in  arrangement,  and  of  the  principles  which  must  regulate  all 
attempts  to  express  notions  of  system  in  a  classification.  Traces  of  this 
are  not  difficult  to  find  in  Mr.  Mill's  writings.  It  may  be  safely  stated 
that  the  chapters  on  classification  in  the  "  Logic  "  would  not  have 
taken  the  form  they  have,  had  not  the  writer  been  a  naturalist  as 
well  as  a  logician.  The  views  expressed  so  clearly  in  these  chapters 
are  chiefly  founded  on  the  actual  needs  experienced  by  the  systematic 
botanist,  and  the  argument  is  largely  sustained  by  references  to 
botanical  systems  and  arrangements.  Most  botanists  agree  with  Mr. 
Mill  in  his  objections  to  Dr.  Whewell's  views  of  a  natural  classifica- 
tion by  resemblance  to  "  types  "  instead  of  in  accordance  with  well 
selected  characters  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  these  chapters  are  well 
deserving  the  careful  study  of  naturalists,  notwithstanding  that  the 
wonderfully  rapid  progress  in  recent  years  of  new  ideas,  lying  at  the 
very  root  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  may  be  thought  by  some  to  give 
the  whole  argument,  in  spite  of  its  logical  excellence,  a  somewhat 
antiquated  flavour. — H.  Trimen,  in  Examiner, 
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MULTIPLE  FLOWER  VASES. 
As  with  the  first  four  rules  in  arithmetic,  so  with  the  various 
forms  of  flower-vases  ;  they  may  conveniently  be  classified 
under  the  headings  of  simple  and  compound.  By  compound 
forms,  I  mean  combinations  of  two  or  more  receptacles  for 
flowers  in  the  same  stand. 

If  you  look  over  the  collections  of  vases  at  the  different 
glass  shops  iu  London  and  elsewhere,  you  cannot  fail  to 
remark  how  greatly  the  compoimd  forms  outnumber  the 
simple  forms,  while  of  many  of  them  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  they  are  "  wonderfully  made."  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  different  persons  frecpieutly  regard  the  same 
object  with  very  different  views,  and  of  nothing  m.ay  this  be 
more  truly  remarked  than  of  a  flower-vase.  The  buyer  and  the 
seller  both  regard  it  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  the  "  ends  "  of 
the  two  differ  very  widely.  The  object  of  the  customer  is  to 
obtain  something  that  will  set  his  flowers  off'  to  advantage. 
The  object  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  get  as  much  money  as 
possible  out  of  the  public ;  and  to  effect  this  he  too  often 
runs  riot  in  beautiful  forms  and  complicated  combinations, 
which,  however  pleasing  they  may  be  to  the  eye  of  the  critic, 
as  works  of  art  and  ingenuity,  are  too  often  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  tlicy  were  designed.  Vases  of  this  kind 
are  unfortunate!}'  too  numerous ;  and  when  asked  to  admire 
them,  one  feels  more  inclined  to  remark  that  they  are  fearfully 
as  well  as  wonderfully  made  I 

Although  some  of  the  compound  forms  are  both  pretty  and 
useful,  they  all  possess  one  drawback,  which  is,  that,  if  the 
flowers  at  command  happen  to  be  unsuitable,  or  fail  to  be 
numerous  enough  to  furnish  it,  the  result  is  unsatisfactory. 

These  reflections  induced  me  to  think  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  have  two  or  more  forms  of  simple  vases  made,  of  such 
proportions  that  they  might  stand  one  upon  another  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  be  built  up  to  produce  compound  vases  of 
various  forms,  to  suit  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  flowers 
to  be  arranged.  With  the  view  of  testing  the  practicability  of 
this  notion,  I  have  had  a  saucer  and  a  trumpet-shaped  vase 
made  for  me,  and  have  tried  them  with  flowers  in  many  com- 
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binations.  Though  this  is  only  a  first  attempt,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  open  to  many  improvements,  it  has  succeeded 
so  well  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  if  I 
explain  the  sizes  of  these  two  simple  vases,  and  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  combinations  of  them  have  been  used. 

The  trumpet-shaped  vase  (fig.  1)  is  10  inches  high,  and  the 
diameter  of  both  top  and  bottom  of  it  are  exactly  3  inches. 
The  saucer  (fig.  2)  is  7  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  deep, 
and  is  furuished,  both  inside  and  outside,  with  a  projecting 
rim  of  glass.  By  means  of  this  rim,  the  trumpet  vase  is 
enabled  to  stand  firmly  either  within  the  saucer  (fig.  S),  or 
beneath  it  (fig.  4). 

In  the  rim  of  the  foot  of  the  trumpet  vase  three  little  nicks 
have  been  made  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  as  shown 
at  fig.  5.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make  a  taller  vase  by  putting 
one  upon  the  other  and  fastening  their  feet  together  (fig.  6) 


the  base  of  the  gi'oup,  then  the  saucer  should  be  placed  as  at 
fig.  12. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  foliage  which  one  desires  to 
use  for  the  base  of  a  group  is  not  only  small  in  quantity,  but 
of  a  flimsy  character ;  and  in  such  cases  the  arrangement  of 
the  saucers  (as  at  tig,  18)  gives  desirable  support  to  the  foliage. 
AVhere  a  large  and  tall  group  of  flowers  is  required  for  the 
centre  of  a  table,  the  combination  shown  at  fig.  8,  with  the 
addition  of  a  trumpet  vase  in  the  upper  saucer,  may  be  placed 
upon  a  base  formed  of  three  or  of  four  supports,  which  consist 
each  of  one  trumpet  vase  and  two  saucers  (as  shown  at  fig.  14). 
Where  a  tall  pyramid  of  flowers  is  required  as  a  centre-piece 
for  a  sideljoard  or  a  buil'et,  or  for  the  middle  of  a  table  in  a 
drawiug-room,  some  such  arrangement  as  that  indicated  at 
fig.  15  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  amongst  the  numerous  combina- 


by  winding  a  piece  of  fine  soft  wire  over  the  nicks  and  round 
the  stems  above  and  below  the  junction.  A  very  useful  form 
of  vase  for  many  kinds  of  flowers  of  light  character  is  made  by 
standing  these  united  trumpet  vases  in  the  saucer  (fig.  7). 
When  the  selection  of  flowers  to  be  arranged  is  limited  to 
those  of  a  drooping  character,  such  as  Fuchsias,  the  combi- 
nation shown  at  fig.  8  will  prove  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Fig  9  represents  a  useful  combination  where  long  Fern  fronds 
or  other  good  foliage  is  at  command,  to  make  the  base  of  the 
arrangement  broad  in  proportiou  to  the  height  of  the  group. 
But  when  only  short  pieces  of  flower  and  foliage  can  be  pro- 
cured, it  becomes  necessary  to  form  a  base  by  putting  three 
(fig.  10)  or  four  of  the  saucers  together,  and  placing  another 
saucer  on  tho  top  of  them.  If  the  base  of  the  group  is  to  Ijo 
a  pyramid  of  flowers,  the  saucers  should  be  placed  as  in  fig.  11. 
But  if  the  supply  of  flowers  is  only  sufBoient  to  form  a  ring  at 


tions  for  which  these   two  simple   forms  of  flower-vase   are 
available.  W.  Thomson. 


Gardening  for  Women. — There  is  nothing  better  for  wives 
and  daughters,  physically,  than  to  have  the  care  of  a  garden ;  a 
flower-pot,  if  nothing  more.  What  is  pleasanter  than  to  spend  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  working  among  plants,  watching  their  growth, 
and  observing  the  opening  of  their  flowers,  from  week  to  week,  as 
the  season  advances  ?  Then  how  much  it  adds  to  the  enjoyment  to 
know  that  yonr  own  hands  have  planted  them  and  have  pruned  and 
trained  them — this  is  a  pleasare  that  requires  neither  great  riches 
nor  profound  knowledge.  The  advantages  which  woman  personally 
derives  from  stirring  the  soil  and  sniffing  the  morning  air  are  fresh, 
ness  and  beauty  of  cheek  and  brightness  of  eye,  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  vigour  of  mind,  and  purity  of  heart. — B.  B.  Stowe. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

ASPARAGUS     CULTURE. 

MR.  NIVEN's  method  OF  CULTURE. 

[Mr.  Nivcn  has  so  long  cultivated  Asparagus  ivith  sncli 
Riiocoss  at  Drumcondra,  that  we  have  thought  it  •well  to  give 
his  method  of  culture.] 

Any  time  during  the  winter  or  spring  choose  any  portion  of  the 
surface  of  your  garden,  with  an  open,  south  exposure  ;  it  matters 
not  much  what  the  soil  may  be  on  which  the  plantation  is  to  be 
placed — jirovided  the  surface-water,  in  winter,  does  not  stag- 
nate on,  or  about  it — but  a  soil  of  sandy  quality  is  alwa3's  tc 
be  preferred,  where  it  call  be  obtained  ;  but  where  not  to  be 
had,  it  is  easy  to  add  a  few  loads  of  sand  in  the  surface  pre- 
paration. Having  fixed  upon  the  space  to  be  occupied,  a  layer 
of  half-rotted  leaves,  or  rotten  hot-bed  dung,  may  be  spread 
over  the  whole,  about  3  inches  thick,  to  whicti  might  be  added, 
T.'here  it  can  bo  obtained,  a  stratum  of  sea-weed.  This, 
during  the  winter,  should  be  sliglitly  dug  in  to  the  surface, 
leaving  the  surface  in  narrow  ridges,  to  receive  the  action  of 
the  weather.  Or,  it  may  bo  done  immediately  before  planting 
in  spring ;  the  former  time  of  preparation  is,  however, 
preferable.  This  process  of  surface  management  may  be 
described  under  the  following  heads,  viz. :  Planting,  summer 
treatment,  winter  treatment,  forciug. 

PLAXTING. 

About  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  (or  even  in 
May,  when  the  young  heads  are  6  or  8  inches  high),  choose  a 
dry  day,  and  have  the  ridged-up  surface  neatly  levelled  down, 
after  which,  slightly  dig  the  ground  over  again,  which  will 
thoroughly  mix  the  surface  with  the  manure  and  sand  first 
applied ;  then  tread  over  the  whole,  regularly,  with  the  feet, 
and  proceed  to  mark  off,  with  the  measuring  rod,  the  places 
for  the  intended  lines,  at  4  feet  apart ;  studying  to  run  them 
as  nearly  north  and  south  as  possible,  marking  the  place  of 
each  line  with  the  corner  of  a  draw-hoe,  as  for  Peas.  This 
being  done  all  over  the  plot,  at  the  distances  described,  have 
a  quantity  of  compost  readj%  such  as  one-third  rotten  leaves, 
or  rotted  dung,  one-third  fresh  soil  (a  hazel-coloured  sandy 
loam  from  the  corner  of  anj-  Grass-field  is  best),  and  one-third 
river  or  sea-sand.  If  this  has  been  for  some  time  previously 
prcp.ared,  so  much  the  better.  Along  each  drill  or  line  lay  a 
small  ridge  of  the  said  materials,  so  that,  when  ready  for  plant- 
ing, a  section  of  the  surface  of  the  plot  will  appear  thus; — ■ 
ridge.  ridge.  ridge.  ridge. 


Choose,  if  possible,  good  strong  two-year-old  plants,  a 
quantity  of  which  may  always  be  kept  in  a  reserve  seed-bed 
for  successional  pl.aatations  in  any  odd  corner  of  the  garden. 
As  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  the  roots  should  be  as 
little  exposed  as  possible  during  planting  to  a  drying  atmo- 
sphere, it  maybe  best  to  proceed  thus  : — carefully  lift  the  plants. 
and  cover  them  over  in  the  barrow  or  basket  with  a  little  sand : 
proceed  to  set  them  on  the  little  ridge  or  saddle  iire]5ared  for 
them,  as  a  man  sits  upon  horseback,  at  about  0  inches  apart 
from  each  other,  having  a  person  to  follow  with  a  barrowful  of 
sand,  which,  with  the  spade,  he  lays  over  the  roots  and  crowns, 
about  1  inch  thick,  observing  to  tread  successively  both  sides 
of  each  line  as  he  proceeds,  with  one  foot,  to  firm  the  sand  to 
the  plants,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  the  action  of  the  air, 
until  the  process  of  planting  is  concluded,  when  a  second  and 
final  covering  of  about  4  inches  of  the  compost  is  to  be  put 
over  the  ridge  or  lines,  which  is  to  be  firmly  trod  to  the  line  of 
plants  as  before.  A  small  portion  of  the  original  surface 
between  may  then  be  thrown  up  with  the  spade,  right  and  left, 
pressing  neatly  between  every  two  lines  as  you  proceed,  and 
the  process  of  planting,  which  is  exceedingly  simple,  is  finished. 
A  plantation  so  made,  containing  from  140  to  about  200  square 
yard.s,  and  reciuirhig  from  700  to  1,000  plants,  or  so,  would  be 
sufficient  to  supply  Asparagus  during  the  season  for  any 
ordinary  family— the  expense  of  which,  apart  from  the  plants, 
(which  might  be  about  2s.  6d.  per  hundred)  would  be  a  mere 
trille,  particularly  where  sand  and  leaves  or  rotten  dung  can 
easily  be  had.  I  may  remark  that  I  much  prefer  the  single  line 
method  of  culture  to  beds,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  greater 


facility  in  the  subsequent  management,  and  because  the  plants 
derive  more  equal  nutriment  from  the  artificial  surface  that  is 
gradually  forming.  The  produce  of  two  rows  so  treated  I 
have  found  fully  equal  in  quantity  to  any  one  bed  with  three 
lines   besides  being  much  superior  in  quality. 

SUMMER,   TREATMENT. 

This  is  an  important  matter  in  Asparagus  culture.  The 
plantation  being  finished,  as  has  just  been  described,  a 
good  watering  or  two,  should  the  weather  be  very  dry, 
would,  towards  May,  be  advisable.  In  May,  when  the  short 
Grass-mowing  begins,  a  portion  of  it  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
Asparagus  lines,  and  shaken  iu  between,  quite  to  the  necks  of 
the  plants — say,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  hollow  spaces  between 
nearly  level,  when  a  section  of  the  plantiition  would,  at  this 
time,  appear  thus  : — The  object  of  this  application,  which  must 
sliort  grass,       short  grass,       short  grass. 


ridge. 


ridge. 


ridge. 


ridge. 


be  renewed  about  once  every  month  during  the  summer,  will 
be  at  once  evident,  namely — the  retention  of  moisture,  and  the 
production  of  vegetable  food,  and  the  slight  fermentation  that 
accompanies  the  decomposition  greatly  accelerates  the  growth 
of  the  plant :  besides  ultimately  a  bed  of  the  purest  vegetable 
matter  is  formed,  into  which,  on  both  sides,  the  succulent  roots 
of  the  Asparagus  plants  run  freely.  In  this  way,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  roots  to  the  surface,  the  genial  influences  of 
solar  heat,  and  due  atmospheric  action,  are  enjoyed  by  the 
plant,  without  the  least  danger  of  its  ever  suffering  from 
droiight,  in  consequence  of  the  non-evaporating  nature  of  the 
vegetable  mulching  or  covering  alluded  to,  which  receives  and 
retains,  as  a  sponge,  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  that 
falls  upon  it,  whereas,  in  the  common  Asparagus  bed,  the 
surface  during  the  dry  part  of  the  year  is  almost  completely 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  and,  during  any 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  may  be  seen  to  crack  or  rend  in 
every  direction,  to  the  destruction  of  the  roots  in  very  many 
instances.  After  the  shoots  have  begun  to  come  up,  we  imme- 
diately begin  to  look  regularly  and  carefully  after  the  thinning. 
When  the  plants  have  pushed  two  or  more  heads  each,  the 
weakest  are  regularly  cut  away,  as  the  stronger  heads  appear; 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  season,  not  more  than  two,  or  at 
most  three  shoots,  are  left  to  grow  to  maturity  on  each  plant. 
Proper  attention  to  the  thinning  of  Asparagus,  iu  the  first 
instance,  immediately  after  planting,  during  the  first  and  second 
j'ears  and  afterwards,  also  in  cutting  for  use,  is  of  essential  impor- 
tance towards  the  future  welfare  of  the  plant.  In  consecpience 
of  proper  attention  not  being  paid  to  the  subject  of  cutting, 
arising  either  fi-om  carelessness  of  the  consequences,  or  from 
over-anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  to  send  to  table  a  good 
dish,  much  evil  ensues  to  the  plantation;  for,  frequently, 
instead  of  leaving  a  sufficient  supply  of  strong  shoots  regularly 
over  the  bed,  they  are  all  cut  away,  and  the  weakest  left,  the 
inevitable  result  of  which  is  a  supply  of  comparatively  small 
buds  for  the  crop  of  the  year  following. 

WINTER   TREATMENT. 

In  November,  or,  as  soon  as  the  tops  of  the  Asparagus 
become  yellow,  the  whole  should  be  cut  over,  and  the  soil 
along  the  crown  of  the  ridge  or  line  cleared  away  a  little  with 
the  hand,  when  about  4  inches  of  sea  or  river  sand  should  be 
laid  along  over  the  line  of  plants — this  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  against  the  dejjredations  of  slugs  in  spring,  and 
the  clean,  free  progress  of  the  heads  the  following  season. 
In  the  spaces  between  the  lines,  a  few  barrow-loads  of  rotten 
dung,  leaves,  or  sea-weed  may  be  laid,  and  the  whole  should 
be  neatly  levelled  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  stirring  up  the 
surface  between  the  lines  very  slightly,  as  the  levelling  of  the 
fresh  material  proceeds.  No  further  care  will  be  required  till 
spring,  when,  just  as  the  first  heads  begin  to  appear,  the 
whole  may  be  slightly  stii'red  on  the  surface,  and  over  the 
lines  a  little  of  the  sand  raked  off.  The  process  of  mulching 
with  short  Grass,  or,  instead  of  it,  other  vegetable  or 
decomposing  animal  matter,  is  to  be  followed  up,  as  already 
described,  from  year  to  year.  The  second  year  some  of  tho 
thinnings  may  be  fit  for  use,  but  by  no  means  should  any  of  the 
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strong  heads  be  cut  for  that  purpose,  except  where  there  are 
too  many  to  one  plant,  as  the  patience  and  forbearance  now 
exercised  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  produce  next  year,  when 
the  crop  may  bo  regularly  cut  for  use.  In  gathering 
Asparagus,  a  habit  prevails  of  cutting  the  heads  a  few  inches 
below  the  sui-faoc ;  but  for  what  useful  purpose  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  ;  inasmuch  as  tbe  white  or  blanched  part  of  the 
Grass  is  usually  so  hard  and  stringy  as  to  be  scai'cely  fit  for 
use ;  whereas,  by  allowing  the  heads  to  grow  the  proper  length 
above  the  surface,  say  about  eight  inches  or  so,  they  will  not 
oidy  still  bo  compact,  but  the  whole  of  the  "  Gi'ass  "  will  be 
tender  and  eatable. 

FOKCING    ASrARAGUS. 

Wherever  the  forcing  of  Asparagus  is  an  object,  a  supply 
may  bo  cheaply  and  readily  obtained  for  the  table,  for  at  least 
six  months  of  the  year.  With  the  view  of  making  a  fresh 
plantation  everj'  third  or  fourth  year,  according  to  the 
quantity  required,  a  small  stock  of  seedling  plants  should  be 
kept  ready  for  use  when  needed.  In  the  seed-bed  I  prefer 
sowing  rather  thinly,  on  a  light,  well-prepared  bed  of  line 
earth,  which  will  yield  plants  fit  for  ti-ansplanting  the  first 
3'ear  after  sowing;  but  after  two  years  this  would  be  better 
still.  A  plantation,  such  as  I  have  described,  being  formed 
every  fourth  year,  a  portion  of  the  preceding  one  may  be 
lifted  for  forcing  every  year,  after  the  second  comes  into 
bearing ;  and  so  keep  on  with  a  regular  rotation  of  sowing, 
planting,  and  forcing,  upon  a  comparatively  small  surface  of 
ground,  which  will  be  much  improved  by  the  alternate 
cropping  and  moving.  Various  methods  of  forcing  arc  in 
practice.  Perhaps  no  more  simple  or  successful  one  is 
followed  than  that  of  placing  the  roots  in  the  border  of  any 
early  Vinery  or  Peach-house  "at  work;"  where,  by  being 
placed  closely  together,  the  spaces  between  the  roots  filled  up 
with  fine  mould,  and  covered  about  2  inches  over  the  ci'owns, 
the  produce  will  be  rapid  and  regular,  in  proportion  as  the 
house  may  be  slowly  or  ciuickly  forced.  A  succession  may  be 
kept  up  in  this  way  where  there  exists  several  such  forcing- 
houses,  as  it  is  only  in  the  early  stage  of  the  forcing  of  such 
houses  that  Asparagus  will  succeed  best  when  grown  in  them. 
In  a  similar  way  a  good  succession  of  Asparagus  may  be  kept 
up  from  an  exhausted  tan-pit  in  which  Pines  have  been  grown 
the  preceding  season.  Next  to  the  above  method,  where 
houses  do  not  exist,  or  where  it  may  not  be  convenient  so  to 
occupy  them,  old  Melon-frames  answer  equally  well,  worked 
by  fresh  linings  of  fermented  dung,  the  old  bed  being  well 
perforated  below,  to  permit  the  heat  to  pass  more  regularly 
into  it  from  the  linings.  Two  or  three  light  frames  worked 
alternately  in  this  way,  observing  to  fill  one  as  the  other  is  fit 
for  cutting,  will  afford  a  regular  supply  for  any  middling- 
sized  family,  about  every  second  or  third  day.  Asparagus 
will  also  do  well  on  newly  made-up  beds  ;  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  materials  well  fermented,  and  the  bed 
properly  sweetened  previous  to  planting,  else  the  roots  maybe 
seriously  injured,  if  not  quite  destroyed,  as  no  plant  is  more 
impatient  of  over-heat  than  Asparagus ;  on  this  account  I 
would  prefer  forcing  this  vegetable  in  exhausted  beds  or  pits, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  more  closely  the  surface  of  any 
bed  can  bo  packed  with  roots,  the  greater  the  produce  will 
consec(uently  be,  provided  that  sufficient  space  is  left  for  a 
httle  package  of  fine  mould  amongst  them,  which  operation 
must  be  carefully  done,  finishing  the  whole  by  a  covering  over 
the  crowns  about  2  inches  thick,  and  settling  the  whole  in  a 
day  or  so  after,  with  a  good  watering,  when  the  bed  may  be 
shut  close  up,  until  the  heat  begins  to  rise,  and  the  heads  make 
their  appearance,  when,  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  and 
giving  them  colour,  a  little  air  may  be  admitted,  moi'e  or  less, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  heat  of  the  bed ; 
as  a  simple  criterion,  the  guard,  or  watch-stick,  should  never 
feel  much  beyond  blood-heat.  Of  late  years  Asparagus  has 
been  forced  to  some  extent  in  permanent  beds,  formed  by  side 
walls  of  brick-work,  the  sides  and  ends  being  pigeon-holed ; 
between  which  walls  fermented  dung  is  put,  and  the  beds  on 
cither  side  are  forced.  This  method  answers  very  well  where 
.a  large  command  of  materials  and  labour  can  be  had;  but 
upon  the  whole,  I  would  greatly  prefer  the  simple  method  of 
forcing  just  particularised,  namely,  an  old  Melon-bed,  or  in 
exhausted  Pine  pits. 


Virginian  Poke  or  Pigeon-berry  (Phytolacca  deoandra) . 
— This  is  a  branching  herbaceous  plant,  which  is  found  not  only  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  also  in  the  Azores,  North  Africa, 
and  China.  It  throws  up  vigorous  sprouts  in  spring  as  large  as  one's 
finerer,  clothed  with  undeveloped  leaves.  These  shoots,  cut  when 
young,  and  cooked  like  Asparagus,  are  so  nice  that  one  who  has  once 
paitaken  of  them  is  sure  to  wish  for  more.  Who  will  try  what  culti- 
vation will  do  for  such  a  plant  ?  Those  who  are  disposed  to  under, 
take  its  cultivation  should  get  roots  of  it  this  autumn.  Divide  them 
and  set  them  in  rich  soil,  3  feet  apart  each  wa}'.  Tliat  the  plant  has 
a  medicinal  reputation  need  not  deter  any  one  from  eating  it :  what, 
ever  there  may  be  active  about  the  young  shoots  is  entirely  destroyed 
in  tlio  cooking.  In  Europe  Poke  is  frequently  grown  in  gardens  for 
its  showy  character  when  in  fruit. — American  A(iricultiirist. 


CELERY  AND  PEAS. 

These  do  well  together  thus  : — Form  2  or  4-fect  trenches  at 
intervals  of  4  or  G  feet  apart,  according  to  the  plontifulness  or 
otherwise  of  your  ground ;  2-feet  trenches  are  for  two  rows 
of  Celery,  4  feet  for  four  rows.  I  prefer  two  onlj',  at  intervals 
of  4'  feet.  Mark  out  the  spaces,  then  dung  and  dig  the  i 
centre  of  the  space  between  the  trenches  at  least  a  spit  deep  ;  f 
next  dig  out  the  trench  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  forming 
one-half  of  the  4-foot  ridge  with  the  earth ;  G  inches  of  the 
richest  manure  sho\ild  then  bo  dug  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  incorporating  part  of  it  with  the  soil  and  spreading  at 
least  3  inches  of  neat  manure  along  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
surface  pretty  even  and  smooth  and  quite  light.  A  second 
trench  is  then  formed  in  the  same  manner.  These  two  form  an 
elevated  ridge  of  mellow  earth  with  the  deeply  stirred  richly 
manured  centre.  As  soon  as  the  ridge  is  finished,  sow  a  row  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Vcitch's  Perfection,  Wiiham's  King  of  the 
Marrows,  or  any  of  Laxton's  last  and  best  Peas  along  the  middle 
of  it.  These  do  woiuderf ully  well  among  all  this  mass  of  earth; 
and,  as  the  light  and  airplay'  upon  them  on  all  sides,  they  are 
mostly  podded  from  base  to  summit,  and  continue  long  in  bear- 
ing. Peas  so  placed  are  generally  exceptionally  clean  and 
unusually  prolific.  A  row  of  Lettuces  may  also  be  planted  on 
each  side  of  the  Peas,  and  will  soon  come  to  perfection.  Tho 
ridges  should  run  nearly  north  and  south ;  if  east  and  west, 
the  shade  will  prove  too  much  for  the  Celery  in  the  trenches, 
which  I  by  no  means  intend  to  sacrifice  for  the  Peas ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Peas  are  meant  to  be  helpful  to  the  Celery,  by 
affording  shelter  and  providing  shade.  The  ridges  should  bo 
made  in  March  at  the  latest ;  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches  will  then  have  time  to  sweeten  and  mellow  before  May 
and  June,  the  time  for  planting  early  Celery.  The  Peas  should 
also  be  a  foot  or  two  high  by  that  time,  and  staked  before  plant- 
ing.  This  will  prevent  any  earth  from  falling  on  to  the  Celery 
in  a  young  state.  In  gathering  Peas  or  cutting  Lettuces,  a 
board  or  plank  may  be  used,  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  trenches 
falling  in.  With  these  simple  precautions  the  Peas  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Celery  and  a  clear  gain  to  the  cultivator.  Before 
the  earth  is  wanted  for  blanching,  the  Peas  will  be  gone. 
And  if,  instead  of  shaving  down  the  sides  of  the  trenches, 
the  crown  of  the  ridges  where  the  Peas  grew  is  used  for 
earthing  up  or  blanching  the  Celery,  the  original  level  of 
the  ground  and  a  spit  below  it  will  soon  be  reached ;  and  the 
second  trench  could  be  again  manured  and  planted  with  a 
single  or  double  line  of  Coleworts,  Walcheren  or  other  Broccoli, 
or  autumn  Cauliflowers.  In  this  way  the  sides  of  the  trench 
would  be  the  last  earth  used  in  blanching,  and  the  contracted 
area  of  the  trench  would  help  to  draw  the  Celery  up  with 
tender  crispness.  I  have  not  tried  Mr.  Simpson's  paper  collars, 
but  intend  to  do  so  this  season.  Doubtless  they  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  earthing  up,  especially  in  this  bed  system  of 
culture.  One  reason  why  I  got  from  four  rows  to  two  was 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  men  or  boys  to  keep  the  earth  out 
of  the  hearts  of  the  Celery  in  the  earthing  of  it  up.  A  clod 
in  the  eye  of  growth  means  a  crooked,  deformed  stick,  hardly 
fit  for  soup,  and  entirely  iTuworthy  of  cheese  or  salad  at 
taking  up  time.  Crispness — almost  as  easily  broken  as  a 
glass  walking-stick  —  is  the  chief  merit  of  good  Celery. 
Among  the  best  means  of  growing  it  thus  are,  a  rich  cool 
larder — a  cellar  never  dry — partial  shade,  careful  earthing 
up,  and  perfect  blanching — all  at  once,  after  the  desired  size 
is  reached.  D.  T.  Fisn. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Conservatories. — Azaleas  and  Camellias  that  have  done  flower, 
inn-  should  be  removed,  repotted,  and  placed  in  warmer  houses. 
Seed-vessels  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  plants  should  be 
pinched  off,  so  as  to  throw  increased  vigour  into  the  young  growth, 
unless  it  be  necessary  to  save  seed,  and  then  only  a  moderate 
quantit3'  ought  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  Clematises,  Passion- 
flowers, Honeysuckles,  Ilibbertias,  MaudeviUas,  Acacias,  and  similar 
plants  now  making  growth  freely,  must  not  be  allowed  to  receive 
any  check  from  cold  draughts  or  from  scanty  supplies  of  water;  and 
the  young  wood  should  be  judiciously  thinned  at  an  early  stage, 
rather  than  severely  pruned  when  further  advanced.  Tie  in  the 
young  shoots  gracefully  and  loosely,  yet  neatly,  and  never  permit 
them  to  twine  rouud  each  other.  All  free-growing  plants  must 
receive  liberal  waterings,  no  matter  whether  they  are  in  pots  or  in 
borders  ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  saturation  in  all  cases  be  avoided. 
Remove  such  plants  as  have  done  blooming,  and  Ell  their  places  with 
flowering  plants  from  pitsor  greenhouses.  Plants  that  are  stationary, 
such  as  climbers  and  subjects  planted  out,  unless  they  are  in  flower, 
are  greatly  benefited  by  daily  syringings,  and  if  green-fly,  red 
spider,  or  other  insects  present  themselves,  a  little  tobacco  water,  or 
water  in  which  flowers  of  sulphur  have  been  mixed  may  be  efficaciously 
employed.  Washing  with  a  sponge  or  soft  rag  and  water,  in  which 
some  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
scale. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Pot  singly  some  of  the  best  Lobelias 
into  4-inch  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  Celosias, 
Gomphrena  globosa,  and  the  Amarantus  salicifolius,  should  be 
shifted  into  lai-ger  pots  than  those  they  now  occupy,  as  they 
increase  in  size  ;  keep  them  in  a  moderately  warm  temperature 
and  near  the  glass.  Place  plants  of  Astilbe  japonica,  for  late 
blooming,  at  the  base  of  walls  facing  the  north.  Stake  Calceolarias 
and  Pelargoniums  if  necessary,  but  if  they  can  be  grown  stnbbily 
enough  to  support  themselves  all  the  better;  weak  manure  water  is 
beneficial  to  them  when  coming  into  flower.  Cut  over  Cinerarias 
and  plant  the  roots  in  a  rich  border  in  the  reserve  garden,  where 
they  will  soon  emit  shoots,  that  should  be  taken  off  and  potted  singly 
for  use  next  year.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Astilbe  japonica,  and  other  plants  that  were  forced  into  flower  early 
in  the  Season,  should  now  bo  consigned  to  some  shady  border.  Apply 
a  mulching  of  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  equal  proportions  to 
Lilies  in  pots,  and,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  required  for 
early  flowering,  keep  them  either  out-of-doors  or  in  cool  frames. 
Shake  unstarted  Daturas  out  of  their  pots,  repot  them  in  good  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  some  decayed  manure,  and  place  them  in  a  warm  pit 
for  a  time.  Fuchsias,  both  hybrids  and  species,  wintered  under 
stages  in  greenhouses  should  be  pruned,  sh.aken  out  of  the  pots  they 
now  occupy,  potted  afresh,  and  kept  in  cool  pits;  they  will  come  in 
usefully  after  early  blooming  ones.  Keep  early  spring  struck  cuttings 
near  the  glass  in  warm  houses,  shifting  them  when  necessary.  Keep 
Coleuses  near  the  light  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  repot 
and  pinch  in  their  shoots  as  may  seem  necessary.  Seedlings  and 
offsets  of  Cyperns  altemifolius  make  fine  table  ornaments  ;  good 
loam  and  leaf. mould,  moderate  heat,  and  plenty  of  water,  suit  them 
well,  and  4-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for  them.  Place  old 
plants  of  Campanula  pyramidalis  out-of-doors,  and  keep  seedlings  of 
the  same  in  a  fair  growing  condition  under  glass.  Keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  Mignonette  in  pots  ;  a  situation  at  the  base  of  a  wall 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  well  sheltered,  suits  well  established 
plants  perfectly;  but  in  the  case  of  seed  pots,  and  for  some  time  after 
the  young  plants  have  made  their  appearance,  they  should  be  kept 
under  glass.  Give  some  manure  water  to  Kalosanthes,  and  keep 
them  in  cool  airy  positions  near  the  glass.  Retain  some  specimens 
of  Humea  elegans  for  conservatory  decoration.  Place  pots  of  Tro- 
pa3olum  tricolorum  and  others  of  that  class  under  greenhouse  stages, 
where  they  can  be  kept  cool  and  dry.  Hydrangeas  for  early  blooming 
require  a  little  extra  heat,  and  such  shoots  as  have  no  flower  truss 
on  them  should  be  cut  off  and  used  for  cuttings.  Shift  Statices  as 
they  require  it.  Introduce  some  plants  of  Vallota  purpurea  into 
heat,  in  order  to  induce  early  flowering.  Plants  of  Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghtii,  and  lanthemum  miniatum  should  be  cut  back  and 
placed  in  a  warm  moist  temperature.  Solanums,  Ferdinandas, 
Abutilons,  and  other  subtropical  plants,  from  which  the  spring  stock 
of  cuttings  has  been  procured,  may  now  be  placed  in  sheltered 
positions  ouc-of-doors. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Crops  generally,  in  this  department,  are 
backward  this  season.  Early  Peas  are,  however,  now  in  flower. 
Cabbages  have  formed  nice  hearts,  and  early. planted  Cos  Lettuces  are 
in  good  usable  condition.  A  piece  of  matting  tied  around  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Lettuces  makes  them  heart  better.  Plant  out  suc- 
cessions of  Lettuces  as  required,  and  sow  a  few  seeds  of  the  same  on 


wall  borders.  Sow  Cauliflowers  for  late  autumn  use  at  once  ;  a  few 
of  the  strongest  of  those  raised  under  hand-lights  will  now  be  fit  for 
use.  Thin  Parsnips  to  9  inches  or  10  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  and 
thin  Beet  and  Carrots  a  little,  but  not  finally.  A  few  Early  Horn 
Carrots  should  be  sown  occasionally  for  drawing  in  a  young  state. 
Weed  and  thin  Onions,  and  use  the  hoe  freely  between  the  rows. 
Plant  out  some  of  the  earliest  Brassels  Sprouts,  and  sow  some  Savoys 
for  late  use.  Prepare  trenches  for  early  Celery,  about  4  feet  or 
5  feet  apart,  and  transplant  succession  plants  out  of  frames  into  beds 
or  patches  iu  a  warm  border.  Sow  a  few  Cardoons  in  rows  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Thin  plantations  of  Spinach,  sow  some  for  suc- 
cession ;  and,  where  winter  Spinach  is  exhausted,  manure  and  dig 
the  ground  for  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Peas,  &c.  Sow  Turnips 
in  quantities  aocordiug  to  the  demand,  and  thin  the  later  sowings. 
Small  Salads  should  be  sown  weekly,  and  Radishes  fortnightly. 
Remove  flower-spikes  from  Rhubarb,  unless  they  are  required  for 
seed.  Sow  some  seeds  of  green  Curled  Endive  for  an  early  crop. 
Make  a  small  sowing  of  Rampion  on  a  rich  shady  border.  Plant  out 
Vegetable  Marrows  on  light  hotbeds,  under  hand-lights  for  a  time, 
until  the  roots  become  established,  and  prepare  pits  in  open  quarters 
for  others.  If  Tomatoes  have  been  well  hardened  off,  they  may  be 
planted  at  the  base  of  walls  facing  the  south  ;  and,  in  the  warmer 
portions  of  the  kingdom,  a  warm  border,  or  well-sheltered  quarter 
of  the  garden,  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  their  growth.  Sow  soma 
French  Beans  for  succession  ;  and,  if  sufficiently  advanced,  earth  up 
Potatoes.  Those  in  frames  should  hare  free  ventilation,  and  be 
sparingly  watered  between  the  rows. 

riower  Garden. — Flower  beds  previously  prepared  must  now 
be  filled.  Edgings  of  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  Echeverias,  variegated 
Thyme,  Poleraonium  cseruleum  variegatum,  Arabis  albida  and  lucida 
variegata,  Alyssum  saxatile  variegata,  Ajuga  reptaus  rubra,  varie- 
gated Aubrietias,  Ivies,  Euonymuses,  Loniceras,  variegated  forms  of 
Poa  trivialis  and  Dactylis  glomerata.  Dell's  crimson  Beet,  Gnapha- 
lium,  Stachys,  the  variegated  Cress  and  Meadow  Sweet,  Cerastiums, 
Viola  cornuta  and  others,  Gazanias,  Santolinas,  Salvia  argentea, 
Saponaria  ealabrica,  and  many  other  plants,  will  doubtless  long  since 
have  been  planted,  so  as  not  to  delay  the  planting  out  of  the  more 
tender  plants.  Pelargoniums  of  different  sorts  should  be  kept  out  of 
doors,  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  under  canvas  screens,  until  finally 
planted  out,  which  should  be  done  in  the  warmest  positions,  first 
using  the  hardiest  of  the  plauts.  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Calceola. 
rias,  Ceutaurcas,  Cineraria  maritima.  Fuchsias  (if  not  started  in 
heat),  Gazanias,  Lobelias,  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  &c.,  should  be  amongst 
the  first  planted  out ;  Heliotropes,  Perilla,  &c.,  about  the  middle  lot  ; 
and  Ircsines,  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  Amarantuses  of  the  finer 
kinds,  Musas,  and  other  subtropical  plants,  should  be  left  until  the 
last — indeed,  it  is  only  a  risk  consigning  these  to  the  open  ground 
sooner  than  the  1st  of  June.  Stocks  and  Asters  should  be  planted 
out  at  once,  and,  if  a  sowing  be  made  on  a  border  out  of  doors  now, 
good  late-flowcriug  plants  will  be  obtained  therefrom.  Tagetes  and 
French  and  African  Marigolds  may  likewise  be  finally  planted  j  the 
former  makes  a  good  substitute  for  the  yellow  Calceolaria  on  a  dry 
soil,  and  the  latter  do  well  in  shady  borders  or  under  comparatively 
open  trees.  Everlastings  of  different  sorts  may  now  be  turned  out ; 
if  they  have  been  pricked  out  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  there  will  be  but 
little  fear  of  them  ;  but,  if  nursed  iu  pits  or  frames,  they  will 
require  more  care.  English  Marigolds  make  good  plants  for 
growing  under  trees  ;  and,  as  they  are  self-producing,  they  spring 
up  everywhere  where  plants  of  the  same  kind  previously  existed. 
Mangles'  variegated  Pelargonium  planted  here  and  there  in  a  bed 
of  Verbena  venosa  makes  a  fine  appearance.  A  carpet  of  blue 
Lobelia  studded  with  good  specimens  of  Polemonium  creruleum 
variegatum,  or  Centaurea  ragusina,  in  pots  and  plunged  in  the  soil, 
is  also  very  effective  ;  and  a  belting  of  the  crimson  Beet  or  Coleus 
VerschalToltii  alongside  one  of  Centaurea  ragusina  or  other  white- 
leaved  plant,  makes  an  excellent  contrast.  Specimens  of  Cyoas 
revoluta  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  centre  of  round  beds,  and 
surrounded  by  dwarf  and  bright-coloured  plants,  are  very  attractive. 
The  variegated  and  green-leaved  Draceenas,  Picnses,  Monsteras, 
Palms  of  different  kinds.  Ferns,  particularly  Aspleniam  Nidus  avis. 
Acacia  Lophantha,  Castor.oil  plants,  Ai-abis,  Wigandias,  Ferdinandas, 
Musas,  and  others,  make  fine  ornaments  when  employed  as  centres 
to  beds,  or  as  individual  specimens  plunged  on  lawns.  In  small 
beds  a  most  interesting  effect  is  produced  by  plunging  iu  a  belt  near 
the  edge  some  pots  or  pans,  previously  made  up  of  dwarf  plants, 
such  as  Sempervivums,  Saxifrages,  Alternantheras,  &c.,  set  as  it 
were  in  a  carpet  of  Sclaginella  Kraussiana.  For  back  lines  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  tall  Ageratums,  Salvia  splendens  and  patens,  Cannas, 
Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  and  Rhus  glabra  laciniata,  are  very 
suitable.  For  a  carpet  under  such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  the  variegated 
Acer  Negundo,  and  other  plants  that  cannot  be  planted  so  thickly 
as  to  cover  the  ground  without  injuring  one  another,  the  following 
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may  be  used,  viz : — Ajnga  reptans  rubra  and  variegata,  Lamium 
maculatum  aureum  and  album,  Pyrethrum  Tchiatchewi,  Veronica 
repens,  alpina,  and  incana,  Viola  cornuta,  Mimuluses,  Sedum 
glaucum,  oppositifolinm,  acre,  album,  and  elogans ;  Lyaimachia 
nummularia,  and  L.  n.  aurea,  &c. 


SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    &c. 

CRYSTAL     PALACK. 

May  17tii. 

Tills,  as  usual,  was  a  large  and  fine  exliibitiou,  and  it  was  arranged  with 
inucb  kiste  aud  skill.  Occurring,  as  it  did,  immediately  after  tbo  great 
s-how  at  Regent's  Park,  it  consisted  largely  of  plants  shown  tbeio. 
Full  descriptions  of  many  of  the  subjects  exhibited  on  this  occasion  are, 
therefore,  unnecessary. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  PlantE. — Uere,  as  at  Regent's  Park, 
Mr.  Baiues  was  first,  in  the  class  of  twelve  plants,  with  magnitieeut  speci- 
mens; and  the  second  prize  group  came  from  Mr.  Chapmaa  ;  Mr.  Morse, 
Epsom,  aud  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  were  the  other  competitors  in  this  class.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class,  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Son,  Kingston,  were  first  with 
a  splendid  collection,  in  which  was  a  plant  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum, 
bearing  twenty  good  flower-spikes  ;  also  a  large  plant  of  Acrophyllum 
venosum.  Mr.  Wm.  Cutbush,  Barnet,  who  was  second,  had  a  fine  me- 
dium-sized plant  of  Gompholobium  polymorphum  splendens.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  nine  plants,  Mr.  B.  Peed,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Lower 
Norwood,  was  first.  Amongst  his  plants  were  fine  examples  of  Epacris 
miniata  splendens  and  Stephanotis  floribunda.  In  Jlr.  Ward's  group, 
which  was  second,  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  plant  of  Statice  profusa  ever 
shown;  it  was  some  5  feet  through,  and  one  mass  of  flowers.  For  sis 
fine-f oliaged  plants,  Mr.  Baines  was  first,  with  Cordyline  indivisa,  Dasylirion 
acrostichum,  a  fine  specimen  of  Theophrasta  imi>erialis,  Croton  pictum, 
a  magnificent  example  of  Sarracenia  flava,  with  very  large  and  perfect 
pitchers, and  another  species  of  Sarracenia  with  as  tall-growing  leaves  as 
the  other,  but  with  much  narrower  pitchers.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
Holloway,  was  second,  with  a  grand  plant  of  Cycas  revoluta,  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Cordyline  indivisa,  Croton  pictum,  Chama^rops  humilis, 
Gleichenia  Speluncaj,  and  Dasylirion  plumosum.  Mr.  W.  Foreman, 
Carlton  House,  Heme  Hill,  was  third,  with  some  fine  Marantas,  Cupauia 
filicif  olia,  &c.  Several  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  arranged 
for  effect,  and  in  this  class  Mr.  Foreman  was  also  first ;  Mr.  J.  Fewell, 
Broad  Green  Lodge,  Croydon,  was  second  ;  Mr.  Peed  third,  and  Mr. 
Morse  fourth. 

Cape  Heaths. — Of  these  there  were  many  groups,  in  all  respects 
excellent ;  but  that  from  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  which  was  unusually 
fine,  obtained  the  first  prize.  It  consisted  of  Erica  depressa  and  E. 
(lepressa  multiflora,  both  about  three  and  a  half  feet  through,  and  of 
other  equally  large  and  eS'ective  plants.  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Peed,  and  Mr. 
J.  AVheeler  were  the  other  successful  competitors. 

Azaleas. — Of  these  the  following  are  some  of  the  best  kinds,  viz.  :  — 
Reine  des  Roses,  bright  rose;  Madame  A.  Verschaffelt,  violet  rose; 
Louise  Margottin,  white  striped ;  Flag  of  Truce,  white ;  Reine  des 
Fleurs,  salmon  and  white  ;  Hooibrinki,  purple  ;  William  Bull,  shaded 
red ;  and  Marie  Vervaene,  white,  striped  with  rose.  The  successful 
competitors  were  Messrs.  Turner,  Lane  &  Son,  Jackson  &  Son,  Dobson 
<^  Son,  Wheeler,  Peed,  Herrington,  Roach,  and  Chapman. 

Orchids. — Of  these  some  excellent  plants  were  shown.  Mr.  Ward 
was  first  in  the  class  of  fifteen  plants,  with  a  superb  example  of  Phalie- 
nopsis  grandifiora,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra?,  a  splendid  Dendrobium 
Devonianum,  a  good  Odontoglossum  Phalamopsis,  a  large  plant  of 
Oncidium  ampliatum,  &c.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Regent's  Park,  was  second. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  first,  with  a  gi-oup 
containing  a  specimen  of  Cypripedium  candatum  furnished  with  nineteen 
flowers,  a  good  Aerides  Fieldingii  with  two  spikes,  Saccolabium  retusum 
with  four  flower-spikes,  &c.  Messrs.  Jackson  &■  Son,  who  had  the 
second  prize,  exhibited  splendid  specimens  of. Dendrobium  infundibulum, 
and  others.  In  the  class  of  six  plants,  Mr.  J.  ^Vheeler  was  first,  aud  Mr. 
Peed  second. 

Pelargoniums. — (>f  these  some  good  examples  were  exhibited, 
especially  from  Mr.  Ward,  of  Leyton,  whose  finely-flowered  specimens 
elicited  universal  admiration.  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  and  also 
Mr.  James  exhibited  good  groups  of  show  and  fancy  kinds.  Zonal  and 
tricolor  varieties  were  exhibited  in  excellent  condition  by  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.,  and  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laiug. 

Roses. — These  were  large  and  beautifully  flowered,  the  blooms  being 
of  good  size,  form,  and  colour.  In  the  class  of  ten  distinct  sorts 
Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  splendid  specimens  of  Victor  Verdier,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Juno  (fine),  Celine  Forestier,  Charles  Lawson,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Paul  Verdier,  Vicomte  Verdier,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
and  Marechal  Vaillant.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  in  the  class  of 
twenty  Roses.  Messrs.  Paul  &:  Son,  Ellis,  and  James  were  the  other 
successful  exhibitors.  Mr.  J.  Skiuner,  Westerham  Hill,  Kent,  furnished 
a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel,  each  of  which  was  from 
G  inches  to  7  inches  across  ;  Messrs.  Lane  had  also  interesting  exhibitions 
of  Roses. 

Clematises. — Of  these  Mr.  Noble  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  early 
flowering  sorts,  and  also  several  new  seedlings  of  his  own  raising,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.    The  same  exhibitor  took  the  first  prize 


for  six  Clematises.     Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  exhibited  a  fine  pure 
white  double-flowered  sort  named  Lucie  Lemoine. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Tulips 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  a  group  of  fine  herbaceous  Calceola- 
rias by  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Sons.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing 
supplied  an  extensive  group  of  plants,  in  which  were  a  fine  plant  of 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  a  nice  specimen  of  Dieff'enbachia  Bowmanii,  a  pretty 
plant  of  Fious  dealbata,  the  graceful  Pandanus  ornatua,  and  a.  Iiaskc  tful 
of  their  excellent  new  bedding  Pansy,  called  Blue  King.  Mr.  B.  b. 
Williams  exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids,  and  other  plants,  including  Colax 
jugosus,  Cattleya  Mendelli,  Marauta  Makoyana,  Dracama  Frasen  and 
spTendida,  some  fine  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.  A  group  of  I'alins,  Ferns,  and 
other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Ley,  Croydon; 
it  coataiued  a  fine  plant  of  Todea  superl^a,  crested  Gymnogrammas,  a 
good  plaut  of  Diell'enbachia  Bausii,  Dracicua  regina,and  others.  Messrs. 
Dick  Radclifi'e  aud  Co.  showed  charming  specimens  of  Fern  and  other 
plautcases ;  aud  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  group  of  heiliaceous 
plants.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  contributed  a  varied  gioup  of  mi.scella- 
ueous  subjects,  including  Amoctochilus  Ortgiesi,  Lowii,  and  others; 
Davallia  aipina,  Peperoma  rescdasHora,  Cephalotus  foUicularis,  Selagi- 
nella  lepidophylla,  Caladium  argyritis,  Croton  irregulare,  Maranta 
Sieboldii,  Japanese  Maples,  Ecbeveria  pulverulenta,  aud  several  others. 
Rhododendron  fragrantissimum  was  shown  by  Mr.  Cotterell.  (bit  flowers 
of  Pansies  were  shown  in  great  variety  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and 
Laing,  by  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Ware.  Mr.  Win.  Tliomsim,  of  Penge, 
exhibited  a  dinner  table  set  with  glasses  on  the  multiple  principle,  the 
effect  of  which  was  excellent ;  and  Miss  Hassard  furnished  another  table 
prettily  decorated.  The  same  lady,  and  Miss  Thomson  likewise,  contri- 
buted several  coat-flowers  and  bouiiuets. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
May  21st. 
This,  although  not  one  of  the  large  summer  shows,  was  nevertheless,  in 
some  respects,  equally  interesting.    Its  chief  features  were  Heaths,  fine- 
foli.aged  plants.   Pelargoniums,  and   contributions  of    a  miscellaneous 
chai'acter. 

Heaths.— These  were  remarkably  fine,  the  specimens  being  large 
and  well-flowered.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  were  first,  with  a 
splendid  group  of  nine  plants ;  and  Sir.  Ward,  of  Leyton,  second,  ivith 
e<iually  good,  though  smaller  plants.  In  other  classes,  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr. 
J.  Wheeler,  Stamford  Hill,  and  others,  occupied  prominent  positions. 

Pelargoniums. — These  were  wonderfully  large  and  well-flowered. 
Mr.  Ward  was  first  iu  two  classes  for  show  kinds,  the  varieties  being 
Maid  of  Honour,  mauve,  upper  petals  dark  ;  Patroness,  white,  upper 
petals  spotted  with  dark  crimson  ;  Pericles,  blush  ;  Rob  Roy,  fine  ;  War- 
rior, a  splendid  scarlet  velvety  flower  ;  Royal  Albert,  Atalanta,  Alabama, 
and  others.  In  the  class  of  fancy  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  James,  Isleworth, 
was  first,  with  half-a-dozen  well-bloomed  plants,  consisting  of  Helen 
Beck,  Princess  Teck,  Acme,  Juliet,  Lucy,  and  Fanny  Gair.  Mr.  Weir, 
The  Elms,  Hampstead,  also  showed  some  good  plants.  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Sons  had  some  fine  zonals,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  fine  examples 
of  tricolor  and  bicolor  kinds. 

rine-foliaged  Plants. — In  the  class  for  nine  kinds,  Mr.  Baines 
was  first,  with  admirable  plauts  of  Croton  pictum  and  variegatum,  Theo- 
phrasta iraperialis,  Dasylirion  acrostichum,  Rhopala  corcovadensis,  Cor- 
dyline indivisa.  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  and  two  splendid  specimens  of 
Sarracenias.  Mr.  Cole,  of  Ealing  ;  and  Mr.  Foreman,  Carlton  House, 
Streatham,  exhibited  two  good  groups,  for  which  they  obtained  prizes. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  of  nine  plants,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  w-as  first, 
with  excellent  specimens  of  Gleichenia  Spelunca;,  Croton  pictum,  C. 
variegatum,  Dasylirion  plumosum,  Yucca  aloifoUa  variegata,  Chamajrops 
humihs,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Cordyline  indivisa  ;  Mr.  J.  Burley,  Hereford 
Road,  Bayswater,  also  showed  some  good  plants.  For  twenty  tiue-fobaged 
plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  diameter,  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea, 
was  first,  with  a  superb  collection,  consisting  of  Zalacca  Wagnerii,  a 
curious  Palm,  with  leaves  11  feet  long ;  Maorozamia  spiralis  eburnea, 
Encephalartos  regalis,  E.  cycada^folius,  E.  villosus  ;  Cycas  revoluta;  a 
splendid  plant  with  fourteeu  leaves  of  CurcuUgo  recurvata  variegata,  and 
C.  r.  striata  ;  a  nice  specimen  of  Pbormium  Colensoi  variegatum,  a  large 
plant  of  Todea  snperba,  a  good  plaut  of  Draoajua  excelsa,  and  others. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  w.as  second,  with  a  specimen  of  the  graceful-looking 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  were  4  feet  in  length  ; 
good  specimens  of  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Dractena  Chclsonii  aud  Guilfoylei, 
Sphffirogynolatifoba,  Bcauearnea  recurvata,  and  others.  Messrs.  W.  Rol- 
lisson  it'Sons,  Tooting,  were  third  ;  conspicuous  among  their  plants  were 
Croton  interruptum,  variegated  Ananassa,  Draaena  porphyrophyUa,  Pan- 
danus Vandermeershii  and  oruatus,  and  Alocasia  Lowii. 

Orchids. — An  extremely  fine  group  of  these  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
W.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough ;  it  contained  two  plants  of 
Masdevallia  Dennisonii,  one  of  which  had  six  and  the  other  eleven  bril- 
liantly coloured  flowers ;  also  M.  llarryana,  a  large  Utricularia  montana, 
with  a  profusion  of  white  flowers ;  a  specimen  of  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  roseuni,  with  a  fine  closely-set  flower-spike  of  pale  rosy-lilac 
blooms  ;  and  a prettUy-flowered  specimen  of  O.  niveum  raajus,  and  one  of 
the  lovely  white  O.  pulchellum.  In  addition  to  these,  the  same  exliibitor 
furnished  a  medium-sized  plaut  of  Cattleya  Mossise  with  seven  flower- 
spikes,  C.  Wtignerii  with  two  beautiful  white  flowers,  C.  Koinckiaua., 
C.  Warneri;  Dendrobium  Schroderi,  crystallinum,  and  Devonianum; 
well-flowered  plants  of  Aerides   virens  and  Lobbii,  the  white-flowered 
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Vanda  Denisonii,  the  orange-red  coloured  La;Ka  cinnabarina,  and  a  speci- 
men of  Oncidium  altissimura  with  eight  flower-spikes.  Messrs.  Osborn 
and  Sons  sent  a  pretty  Blctia  hyacinthoides  ;  and  from  Mr.  Richards,  of 
Gunnersbury  Park,  came  an  admirable  group  of  Orchids,  comprising  a 
dozen  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Alexaudrce,  0.  niveum,  a  superb  variety 
of  Dendrobium  nobile,  some  pretty  Masdevallias,  and  well-ttowereil  plants 
of  Camarotis  purpurea.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium  with  four  flower-spikes  with  fully-expanded  blooms, 
well-flowered  plants  of  CypripeJium  niveum  and  Irevigatum,  Lajlia  anccps, 
Dendrobium  infundibulu'm,  Oncidium  bifolium,  concolor,  and  others.  _  A 
specimen  of  Oncidium  Krameri  \vas  sent  by  Jlr.  Wood,  Stamford  Hill ; 
and  Orchis  fusea  and  Ophrys  anthropophora  by  Mr.  Ware.  Of  Masde- 
valHa  Harryana,  a  fine  specimen  with  six  flowers  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
J.  Mills,  Eendlesham  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Hardy  Plants.— Of  herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  Mr.  R.  Parker, 
Tooting,  sent  an  admirable  group,  for  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded. 
It  contained  the  pretty  Iberis  correosfolia.  Phlox  frondosa,  the  variegated 
variety  of  Hemerocallis  Kwanso,  Funkia  elegans  viridis  variegata,  Iris 
spoctabilis,  Centaurea  montana,  Adyseton  inontanum,  TrolUus  napelli- 
foUus,  Aubrietia  purpurea  grandiflora,  and  variegated  Lily  of  tbe^  Valley. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  second,  with  another  fine  group;  in  addition  to 
which  bo  showed  another  group  of  other  herbaceous  plants,  containing 
the  yellow  Columbine  (Aquilcgia  aurea),  Libertia  ixioides  fol.  variegata, 
the  scarlet-flowered  Anisanthus  splendens,  Tulipa  Breniana,  and  others. 
From  John  Luscombe,  Esq.,  Combe  Royal,  South  Devon,  came  a  collec- 
tion of  remarkably  fine  cut  flowers  of  Rhododendrons,  gathered  from 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air.  For  these  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded,  and  the  same  exhibitor  received  a  similar  mark  of  distinction 
for  shoots  of  two  kinds  of  Embothrium,  laden  with  red  flowers,  taken 
from  trees  18  feet  high  and  growing  in  the  open  air,  and  for  shoots  of 
Ilex  latifolia  in  fruit  and  flower,  and  shoots  of  Eucalyptus  montana  taken 
from  a  tree  gromng  in  the  open  air  and  having  a  trunk  some  6  feet  in 
circumference.  Of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  some  fine 
collections  were  shown.  Mr.  W.  Earley,  The  Gardens,  Valentines,  Ilford, 
was  first,  with  a  most  extensive  collection,  including  Rhododendrons  of 
different  sorts.  Lilacs,  Chestnuts,  Clematis  montana,  Guelder  Roses, 
double-flowered  Cherries,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Slnmmia  japonica,  different 
sorts  of  Broom,  Cydonia  japonica.  Magnolias,  Hawthorns,  Jasminums, 
Laurustinus,  Spira!a  prunifolia.  Berberries,  hardy  Daphnes,  Bii-d  Cherry, 
Menziesia  polifolia,  Lonioeras,  Cercis  Siliquasti-um,  and  several  other 
commoner  subjects.  Mr.  J.  George,  Putney  Heath,  was  second,  with  a 
group  of  somewhat  similar,  though  less  numerous,  flowers.  Miss  F.  M. 
Barr,  Mr.  R.  P.  Barr,  and  Jlr.  T.  J.  Ware  showed  groups  of  named 
Narcissi.    English  and  fancy  Pansy  flowers  were  sent  by  Mr.  Ware. 

The  Davis  Memorial  Competition.— To  Mr.  Baines'  excellent 
exhibition  set  up  for  the  Davis  prizes  we  have  elsewhere  alluded.  ^  Two 
years  ago  a  seal  was  affixed  around  the  necks  of  eight  plants  belonging  to 
each  of  the  intending  competitors,  the  plants  being  then  in  6-inch  pots. 
Of  these  only  the  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Baines  were  exhibited ;  but  they 
■were  models  of  skilful  cultivation.  Their  dimensions  were  as  follows, 
viz.:  — Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea,  -3  feet  G  inches  through,  and  2  feet 
high  (a  beautiful  plant) ;  Epacris  Eclipse,  i  feet  3  inches  through,  and 
3  feet  Sincheshigh  (splendidly flowered)  ;  Boronia  pinnata,  4fcet  Ginches 
through,  and  3  feet  3  inches  high  (a  neat  and  graceful  plant) ;  Ixora 
coccinca,  4  feet  10  inches  through,  and  3  feet  G  inches  high  (a  superljly 
flowered  specimen)  ;  Hedaroma  tulipitera,  3  feet  3  inches  through,  and 

2  feet   10  inches  high   (flowers  finely  coloured) ;    Dipladenia  amabilis, 

3  fectG  inches  through,  and  3  feet  high  (well  flowered,  fine)  ;  Bougain- 
vUlea  glabra,  3  feet  6  inches  through,  and  3  feet  G  inches  high  (a  very 
good  pkint) ;  Clerodendron  Balfourii,  5  feet  through,  and  4  feet  high 
(extremely  fine). 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— From  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulham, 
came  a  fine  gr(jup  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  which  was  a  pretty  plant  of  the 
purple-flowered  Bletiahyacinthina;  also  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Oncidium 
sphacelatum.  Some  fine  plants  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  a  graceful 
little  plaut  of  Dcemonorops  fissus,  the  pretty  tricolor  Fuchsia  Sunray  and 
several  other  flowering  and  fiue-leaved  plants.  Messrs.  Dobson  &,  Sous 
supplied  a  group  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  with  finely  formed  and  well 
marked  flowers.  Several  cut  flowers  of  Roses  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  and  a  collection  of  the  same,  together  with  cut  blooms  of 
Rhododendrons  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul,  Walthara  Cross.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  a  fine  group 
of  Japanese  Maples,  including  the  dark  crimson,  variegated,  and  gree  n- 
leaved  kinds,  and  also  an  extremely  fine  collection  of  A/.aleas,  the  flowers 
of  which  were  large,  and  of  good  form  and  colour.  Messrs.  Lane 
&  Sons  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  Azaleas,  and  Mr.  II.  Dean, 
Ealing,  sent  examples  of  a  pretty  double  Stock  called  Violette,  and  cut 
flowers  of  his  double-flowered  pyramidal  one  called  Mauve  Queen; 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  furnished  some  very  fine  striped  seed- 
ling Petunias.  Rhododendrons  in  pots  were  shown  by  Mr.  Rowe, 
Roehampton,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Cycas 
revoluta  in  a  medium-sized  pot  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Woodford,  East- 
well  Park,  Ashtord,  Kent.  This  plant  was  some  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
densely  furnished  with  healthy  foliage,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  fine 
head  of  inflorescence  ;  a  cultural  commendation  was  given  for  it. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Some  finely  ripened  fruit  of  Little 
Heath  Melon  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Munro,  of  Potter's  Bar;  this 
variety  received  a  certificate  last  year,  and  this  season  it  promises  to 
sustain  the  good  character  it  then  received.  Mr.  Henderson,  Thoresby 
Park,  Notts,  sent  samples  of  Royal  Ascot  Melon,  that  were  highly 
thought  of.    A  dish  of  Pears  and  another  of  Apples  were  exhibited  in 


an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Blaek  Hamburgh  Grapes,  well 
coloured  and  ripened,  were  .sent  by  Mr.  Marcham,  of  Wentworth  ;  and  a 
fine  bundle  of  Asparagus  was  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Bray,  Nynchead 
Court.  Of  Northampton  Hero  Broccoli,  Messrs.  Watts  &  Sons  sent 
fine  samples,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  furnished  specimens  of  Knight's  Pro- 
tecting Broccoli.  Large  bunches  of  Banana  fruits,  and  baskets  of  fruit 
of  Passiflora  quadrangularis  and  tlie  Chinese  Loquat,  and  canes  of  the 
Sugar  Cane,  all  imported  from  Madeira,  were  exhibited  by  S.  Mart  & 
Co.,  130,  Oxford  Street. 

First-class  Certificates. — These  were  awarded  to  the  following  : — 

Tea-scented  Ttnpc  JIail.aine  George  Schwartz  (Lane) ,  a  most  excellent  purplish 
red  Rose,  of  stroui,'  growth,  and  powerfully  te.^-scented. 

Gloxinia  Mr.  H:nnes  (Veitch),  a  crimson-flowered  sort,  of  great  merit,  with 
a  violet-shaded  throat. 

Gloxinia  Prince  Leopold  (Veitch),  somewhat  like  the  former. 

Oncidium  concolor  (Veitch),  a  beautiful  canary-jellow  coloured  flower. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Scarlet  Gem  (Smith),  the  flowers  are  of  fine  form 
and  of  an  Intense  scarlet  colour,  with  a  conspicuous  white  eye. 

Clematis  Charles  Noble  (Noble),  a  splendid  large-flowered  dark  violet-coloured 
early-flowering  sort. 

Clematis  Elaine  (Noble),  a  double-flowered,  blue,  early-flowering  kind. 

Clematis  Mrs.  Cholmnndeley  (Noble),  a  very  large,  pale,  lilac-bloomed  sort. 

Clematis  May  Queen  (Noble),  a  finely-formed,  delicate  blush  flower. 

Clematis  Undine  (Noble),  a  dark,  purplish-violet,  double-flowered  sort. 

Pelargonium  Northern  Star  (E.  G.  Henderson),  a  fine  golden  bronze,  with  a 
very  broad  zone. 

Pelargonium  Admiral  Inglefield  (E.  G.  Henderson),  a  golden  bronze,  with  a 
very  broad,  dark,  and  distinct  zone. 

.\zalea  indica,  var.  Madame  Paul  Dcschry^'er  (Veitch),  a  double-flowered 
carmine  flower  of  great  promise. 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  auuounco  the  death  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Filtdown,  which  took  place  last  Saturday  night.  It  appears 
that  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and,  although  medical  aid  was  at  once  called  in,  and  every  remedial 
means  applied  that  medical  skill  could  suggest,  he  died  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  Mr.  JMitchell  was  well  known,  not  only  in  Sussex,  but 
throughout  England,  as  a  most  successful  Rose  grower.  There  have  been 
few  flower  shows  which  he  has  not  attended  and  at  which  ho  has  not 
appeared  among  the  chief  prize  takers.  Being  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  he  leaves  a  wide  circle  to  lament  his  loss. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Mat  23Rn. 
HoMT^-GHOWX  vegetables  of  excellent  quality  are  plentiful,  including  spring 
Cauliflowers  obtained  from  under  haud-lights.  Cherries,  Apricots,  Straw- 
berries. Lettuces,  Turnips,  Artichokes,  Carrots,  and  other  produce  imported 
from  the  Continent  and  Channel  Islands,  have  also  been  abundant,  and  of  good 
quality. 

Prices  of  Frnits.— Annies,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Apricots,  2s.  to  3s. 
per  doz.;  Cobs,  per  lb., '2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Cherries,  per  box,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.; 
Gooseberries,  per  quart,  8d.  to  Is. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  8s.  to  15s. ; 
Lemons,  per  100,  6s.  to  10s.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to  12s. ;  Peaches,  pc-  doz., 
ISs.  to  3Gs. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per  doz..  Is.  to  33. ;  dessert,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  ISs. ; 
Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  8s.  to  12s. ;  Strawberries,  per  oz.,  9d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Walnuts, 
per  bushel,  16s.  to  30s. ;  ditto,  per  100,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  68. ;  Asparagus,  per  lOO, 
3s.  to  8s, ;  French,  Is.  to  12s.  ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  lOO,  Is.  Od.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz..  Is.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  each,  6d.  to  9d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz..  Is. 
6d.  to  2s. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  youuij.  Is.  6d.,  old  do.,  8d.  ;  Cauliflower,  spring, 
per  doz.,  Ss.  to  12s.;  Celery,  per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.;  Coleworts,per  doz. bunches, 
2s.  6d.  to  4s. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  6d.  to  2s. ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  2s.;  Femiel,  per 
bunch,  3d. ;  Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d. ;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  3s.  to  43. ;  Leeks,  per  bimch,  2d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s,;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel, 
8s.  to  12s. ;  button,  per  quart.  Is. ;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  6s. ;  Parsnips, 
per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per  quart,  3s.  to  6s. ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  5s.  to  los. ; 
P.adishes,  per  doz.  bunches.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is.; 
Salsafy,  do..  Is.  to  Is,  6d. ;  Savoys,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle. 
Is.;  Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d. ;  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  6d.  tooB. ;  'Turnips,  old, 
per'bunch,  6d.,  young  do.  2s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

New  PoLTANTnus  (.T.  H.  Maw). — It  is  c^ddently  of  the  Cowslip  race,  and  will 

therefore  he  called  a  Polyanthus  in  gardens.    It  is  a  flue  thing. -Namus  of 

Plants  (F.  M,), — Enkianthus    reticulatus. (Salmoniceps.)— 1  and  2,  Sedum 

ebracteatum ;  3,  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  var.  elongella ;  4,  S.  h.vpnoides;  5,  S. 
paniculata.— ^(Highfleld.)— i,    Prunus     virginiana ;   2,   P.  Padus.    There    is 

nothin"  remarkable  in  the  variegated  S.ycamore  leaf. (A.  G.  H,).— Epacris 

hoteroncma. (M.  Ryan).— 1,  Pyrus  pinnatiflda;  2,  Mespilus  Smithii  (grandi- 
flora) ■  3  Pyras  sinaica ;  4,  Pruuus  Padus ;  5,  Crataegus  Pyracantha ;  6,  O. 
nunctata';  7,  Eriobotrya  japonica ;  8,  Euon.ymus  japonicus  argenteus  ;  9,  Euony- 

mus  japonicus  aureus  ;  10,  Stachys  lanata ;  11,  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum. 

Ivies  (Anon).— Amoug  your  variegated  Ivies  there  is  nothing  new. Pkisi- 

KOSBs  (Anon).— An  interesting  sport.   Green  flowers,  however,  sometimes  occur 

not  only  among  Primroses,  but  also  among  RoSes  and  Dahlias. Azaleas 

(\V.  T.  C.),— The  leaves  of  some  Azaleas  always  become  marked  like  those  you 

have  sent ;    when  young,  the  variegation  is  very    apparent. Vakiegatbd 

Leaves  (J.'m.).— If  the  variegation  is  constant,  it  is  worth  trying  to  preserve  it. 


The  Ancient  Employment  of  Flowers.— If  Mr.  Grmdon  will  be  good 
enough  to  consider  that  my  remarks  (see  p.  328)  were  addressed  to  his  state- 
ment, that  in  "  the  classical  authors  there  is  no  allimon  ever  met  with  to  a  posy 
or  nosegay,"  and  not  to  his  present  assertion  that  "  there  it  no  menHoii  mude 
of  a  bouquet,  "  I  am  sure  that  he  will  see  that  these  are  two  different  things.— 
W.M. 
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"  TMs  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespea/re. 


LOW  NIGHT  TEMPERATURE  FOR  VINES. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  night  temperatures 
recommended  for  Vines  during  the  early  stages  of  forcing  by 
most  Grape  growers,  if  not  by  all,  were  extravagantly  high, 
compared  with  the  temperatures  of  those  countries  where  the 
Vine  thrives  naturally,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  probable  night  temperatures  of  those  countries 
by  the  mean  temperatures  furnished  respecting  them.  As  a 
rule,  a  night  temperature  of  65°  is  recommended  for  the 
Black  Hamburgh  and  other  hardy  sorts  before  they  come 
into  flower,  and  70°  when  they  come  into  flower,  with  a  rise 
of  20°  or  2-5°  by  means  of  sunheat.  For  Muscats,  5°  are 
added  at  these  stages,  making  the  night  temperature  for  them 
70°  or  75°,  with  a  proportionate  rise  during  the  day.  Now 
these  night  temperatures  are  actually  higher  than  the  mean 
temperatures  of  the  month  of  May  (about  which  time  the 
Vines  are  in  flower)  in  those  countries  where  the  finest  varie- 
ties of  the  Grape  arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection.  Surely, 
in  this  country,  where  everything  connected  with  the  culture 
of  the  Vine  is  attended  with  great  expense,  especially  in  the 
way  of  fuel,  and  seeing  it  is  acknowledged  that  fire-heat 
assistance  is  only  a  necessary  evil,  at  all  times  to  be  dispensed 
with  as  far  as  possible  in  Grape-growing,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  if  we  could  not  succeed  by  treating  the  Vine  to 
its  natural  temperature.  A  lower  temperature  for  exotics 
might  with  reason  be  advocated  in  this  country,  where  the 
nights  are  long  and  the  days  dull ;  but,  except  under  parti- 
cular circumstances,  never  a  higher  one  than  that  of  the 
country  where  the  plants  thrive  naturally.  Yet  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Vine,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  and  your  readers 
can  satisfy  themselves  on  the  point  by  comparing  the  tempera- 
ture of  Vine-growing  countries,  from  the  time  the  Vines 
begin  to  grow  till  the  fruit  is  set,  with  our  artificial  forcing 
temperatm-es  up  to  the  same  period,  as  recommended  by  our 
eminent  Grape-growers.  It  is  of  no  use  arguing  that 
good  Grapes  have  been  produced  by  our  present  high- 
pressure  system.  I  admit  this,  knowing  that  plants  will 
thrive  for  a  time  nnder  conditions  widely  different  from 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  in  their  natural  habitats, 
but  the  end  will  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  notorious,  that 
lasting  instances  of  successful  Grape  growing  are  the  ex- 
ception— in  fact,  uncommon.  Successful  exhibitors  are  con- 
tinually coming  to  the  front,  and  disappearing  again  after  a 
brief  period — the  duration  of  their  success  perhaps  depending 
a  good  deal  upon  the  number  of  Vineries  at  their  disposal,  and 
which  they  can  run  through  one  by  one  in  succession  as  the 
hey-day  of  their  vigour  wanes.  There  are  doubtless  various 
reasons  for  this  state  of  things,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
failure  in  a  very  great  many  cases  is  caused  by  unduly  high 
and  exhausting  temperatures.  An  excessively  high  tem- 
perature is  not  good  for  plants  nnder  any  circumstances,  but 
when  such  is  maintained  by  artificial  means,  such  as  hot-water 
pipes  or  flues,  the  evil  is  greatly  increased.  Physiologists  tell 
us,  and  experience  proves,  that  plants  require  rest  as  well  as 
animals.  They  are  at  work  when  perspiration  is  carried  on 
actively  fi-om  their  foliage  under  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  they  are  at  rest  when  perspiration  ceases  at  night,  in 
the  absence  of  light  and  under  a  considerably  reduced  tem- 
perature, allowing  the  plants  to  recuperate  after  the  day's 
work,  and  store  up  sap  and  energy  for  another  day.  This  is 
what  takes  place  under  natural  conditions ;  but  what  happens  in 
a  forcing  house — a  vinery  for  instance  ?  During  the  day,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  fire-heat  and  sun-heat,  perspiration 
goes  on  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  at  night  comes  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, but  not  always  a  reduction  of  the  perspiration.  The 
outdoor  thermometer  is  perhaps  at  32°,  or  lower,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  the  pipes,  so  hot,  may  be,  that  they  would  burn 
the  hand,  the  temperature  of  the  vinery  is  maintained  at  the 
orthodox  figures  of  70°  or  75°;  the  moisture  which  should  have 
saturated  the   atmosphere    of    the    house,  and  arrested    the 


demand  upon  the  foliage  of  the  Vines,  is  streaming  down  the 
glass  in  a  condensed  form,  and  the  leaves  themselves  are  as  dry 
as  they  were  at  noonday,  when  they  ought  to  be  gorged  with 
sap  and  have  some  to  spare.  This  working  day  and  night 
goes  on,  and  spider  and  thrips  make  their  appearance  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  already  debilitated  foliage ;  the 
same  happens  the  next  year,  and  the  next,  and  then 
comes  the  end,  so  far  as  good  crops  are  concerned. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  have  led  me  to  doubt  very  much 
the  px'opriety  of  a  high  night  temperature  for  the  Vine. 
For  the  last  few  years,  therefore,  I  have  adopted  a  considerably 
lower  scale  of  temperature  than  is  usual,  preferring  much  to 
be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  weather  out-of-doors,  and  not 
being  particular  to  a  difi:erence  of  10°  or  12°  in  the  night  tem- 
perature, if  a  subsidence  during  cold  weather  was  deemed 
necessary.  From  experience  gained  in  this  way,  and  in- 
fluenced, I  must  say,  by  the  price  of  fuel,  I  was  led  to  think 
that  a  lower  temperature  still  might  be  adopted  with  safety 
and  advantage,  and  so  sufBciently  confident  was  I  of  this 
that  I  subjected  one  Muscat  house  to  the  experiment,  con- 
sidering that  if  the  Muscats  withstood  the  ordeal,  thei'e 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  more  hardy  varieties.  Fire 
heat  was  first  applied  to  this  house  on  the  1st  of  March, 
by  turning  the  heat  on  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
turning  it  oil  again  at  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  giving  the  Vines 
a  day  temperature  of  from  70°  to  85°,  according  to  the  weather 
— the  thermometer,  as  a  rule,  falling  to  50°  or  55°  by  dusk,  and 
to  45°  in  the  morning,  sometimes  to  40°.  This  treatment  was 
continued  till  April  8th,  by  which  time  the  bunches  were  well 
out  and  the  shoots  stopped.  From  this  date  till  May  10th  the, 
heat  was  turned  oH  at  six  p.m.,  being  turned  on  at  six  a.m.,  as 
before,  except  in  one  instance,  noted  in  the  following  table, 
and  on  two  or  three  occasions  between  the  19th  and  26th  of 
April,  when  the  heat  was  turned  onagain  from  nine  till  ten  p.m. 
(one  hour),  as  a  precaution,  the  weather  being  cold  at  the 
time.  The  temperature  of  the  vinery  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
p.m.  was  generally  a  little  above  or  below  60°,  the  pipes 
having  cooled  by  that  time  ;  and  the  table  here  given  shows 
the  minimum  temperature  of  the  vinery  from  before  the  '/iues 
came  into  flower  till  the  berries  were  set. 

TEMPERATURE  OP  MUSCAT  VINERY. 
(Recorded  by  a  Negretti  and  Zambra*s  Self-Registering  Thermometer.) 
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The  above  table  represents  a  night  temperature  nearly  20° 
lower  than  is  considered  essential  for  Muscats,  and  I  may 
state  that  a  better  set  of  fruit  could  not  be  desired  than  we 
have.  The  foliage  is  healthy  and  of  better  texture  than 
usual,  and  the  wood  unusually  short-jointed  and  firm,  running 
about  six  or  seven  joints  to  the  foot.  Probably  a  minimum 
of  45°  might  frequently  have  been  reached  without  danger. 
This  would  have  been  risked,  but  a  bed  of  leaves  on  the  inside 
border  prevented  a  lower  temperature.  Less  than  a  barrow- 
load  of  coals  was  used  after  six  o'clock  p.m.  during  the 
thirty -three  days,  and  I  estimate  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
coal  was  used  that  would  have  been  necessary  had  the  night  tem- 
perature been  kept  to  70°  and  75°,  the  usual  figure  for  Muscats. 
The  above  table  may  be  accepted,  in  eveiy  respect,  as  reliable, 
and  I  think  disposes  of  the  idea  that  a  high  night  temperature 
is  necessary  for  Muscats.  More  than  this,  we  seem  to  have 
lost  no  time,  for  the  crop  is  just  as  far  advanced  as  it  was 
this  time  last  year,  though  started  at  the  same  date.  Since 
May  10th  the  morning  temperature  has  stood  at  about  60°,  the 
heat  having  been  turned  off  at  ten  p.m.  J.  S. 

*  Heat  turned  off  at  8  p.m.  t  Heat  turned  off  at  6  p.m.  from  this  date. 
t  Raisin  de  Calabrica  coming  into  flower.  §  Muscats  ditto.  ||  In  flower 
generally.  IT  Earliest  bunches  set.  **  Greater  portion  of  the  crop  set,  and 
berries  swelling. 
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NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK, 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  conceivable  is  now  to  be  see^ 

at  the  well-known  Salt-Hill  Hotel,  near  Slough.  It  is  a  magnificent 
Wistaria  in  full  bloom,  coyering  the  front  of  the  hotel,  and  running 
round  each  end  for  some  distance,  making  altogether  a  length  of  about 
150  feet.  It  was  planted  against  a  strong  iron  support  of  the 
verandah,  which  support  it  has  long  since  lifted  bodily  from  the 
ground,  and  booken  in  pieces  as  easily  as  a  man  would  break  a  lucifer 
match.  A  Laburnuui  grows  against  the  house  on  one  flank,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  clusters  of  blue  and  yellow  flowers  is  perfectly 
charming. 

On  the  large  trees  at  the  south  side  of  the  church  at  Camden 

Town  may  now  be  seen  an  nuusnal  development  of  Chloroooccura 
vulgare,  which  presents  a  very  remarkable  appearance.  It  was 
stated  some  time  since  by  Mr.  McNab,  that  this  Lichen  or  Alga 
mostly  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  trees,  palings,  &c.,  but  on  the  trees 
at  Camden  Town  it  forms  broad  green  streaks,  which  run  straight 
up  the  tall  stems  at  various  points  of  the  compass.  Here,  evidently, 
it  has  no  preference  for  any  particular  aspect,  the  same  tree  frequently 
showing  three  or  more  distinct  streaks  all  the  way  up,  each  at  a 
wide  horizontal  angle  with  the  others. 

In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cadiz,  there  is  now  gi'owing  a  very 

large  specimen  of  the  Dragon  tree  (Dracioua  Draco),  having  a  stem 
over  16  feet  high,  and  13  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  From 
the  top  of  the  stem  proceed  three  huge  main  branches,  which  give  rise 
to  innumerable  smaller  ramifications,  and  form  a  handsome  head. 
Three  other  public  gardens  of  the  same  city  possess  each  a  specimen 
nearly  as  large  as  the  foregoing,  and  in  the  various  public  and  private 
gardens  there  are  numerous  specimens  of  this  tree,  of  smaller  sizes, 
to  be  met  with. 

Mossy  rocks  are  often  used  with  good    effect  in  ornamental 

grounds  in  America.  Wherever  a  bed  is  raised  considerably  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  garden,  or  a  stump  is  used  as  a  centre-piece, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  taste  in  disposing  the  rocks 
around  it.  If  the  rocks  can  be  picked  np  in  the  woods,  with  plenty 
of  moss  upon  them,  they  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  bare  stones. 
They  should  be  more  or  less  inserted  in  the  earth,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  in  their  natural  position.  This  effect  is  not 
always  easy  to  produce  ;  but  it  is  least  difiicult  with  a  raised  bed 
where  the  rocks  are  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Over  these  trail- 
ing plants  are  allowed  to  run  indiscriminately. 

Sevehai,  rare   and  interesting  plants  are  now  in  bloom  on 

tho  rockworkat  Kew.  Prominent  among  these  are  Anthemis  Aizoort, 
a  very  pretty  and  distinct  perennial  species,  with  white  flowers  and 
silvery  leaves,  resembling  those  of  an  Achillea ;  Dracocephalum 
grandifloruni,  a  plant  too  seldom  met  with,  having  large  deep  blue 
flowers  ;  and  Cheiranthus  arbuscula,  a  kind  forming  a  neat  little 
bush,  about  six  inches  high,  and  bearing  lilac-purple  coloured  flowers. 
There  is  also  a  nicely  established  plant  of  Kamondia  pyrenaica,  just 
commencing  to  bloom,  and  among  plants  more  common  than  the  above, 
yet  particularly  attractive  at  the  present  time,  are  l^ychnis  Lagascro, 
Dianthus  glacialis,  a  species  closely  allied  to  the  Alpine  Pink,  Hous- 
tonia  cjerulea,  and  other  interesting  plants. 

The  Royal  National   Tulip   Show  took  place   on  Wednesday 

last  in  the  Aston  Lower  Grounds,  Birmingham.  Though  the  season 
has  not  been  favourable  for  Tulips,  judging  from  the  specimens  exhi- 
bited, it  would  seem  that,  even  in  the  most  favourable  season,  a  better 
collection  could  not  possibly  have  been  obtained.  There  were  exhi- 
bitors from  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire, 
and  other  counties  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  Tulips.  Taking  tho 
flowers  as  a  whole,  we  can  safely  say  that  for  quality  and  form 
certain  varieties  have  very  seldom  been  equalled.  The  cultivators 
from  Nottingham  and  Derby  carried  off  the  best  prizes,  and  many 
exhibitors  who  have  hitherto  been  first  in  the  contest  now  gained 
simply  fourth  or  fifth  prizes.  The  various  classes  were  well  repre- 
sented, especially  those  for  single  specimens  in  one  class — namely, 
the  Bizarres.  There  were  nearly  200  flowers  from  which  to  select  ten 
prizes. 

FoREKiNERS,   evidently,  do   not  think   much   of  us  as  fruit. 

giwers  or  market  gardeners — that  is,  if  they  are  all  of  the  same 
opinion  as  M.  H.  Mortens,  from  whose  recent  Report  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  state  of  horticulture  in  the  nelgh- 
boiirhood  of  London  we  extract  the  foUovi'Ing  :— "  Fruit-tree  culture 
is  in  such  a  poor  condition  in  England,  that  well-trained  trees  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  there.  Any  palmettes  they  have  are  formed  without 
art  or  method,  and  frequently  without  any  regard  to  vegetable 
physiology — a  science  which,  with  us,  always  goes  hand-in.hand 
with  the  art  of  cultivating  and  pruning  fruit-trees.  Indeed,  the 
palmetto,  single  or  double,  is  not  much  in  fashion  there,  almost  all 
the  wall-trees  being  fan-trained.  The  pyramid  is  quite  unknown, 
and  their   orchard  trees  are  grown    as  tall  standards.     The  market 


gardening  of  the  English  is  quite  on  a  par  with  their  fruit-treo 
culture,  as  they  grow  hardly  any  vegetables  except  Seakale  and 
Rhubarb — in  which,  however,  they  excel,  and  which  they  devour  in 
immense  quantities."  (!) 

Many   of  the   flower-beds   near  Hyde  Park  Corner  are  now 

filled  vnth.  a  mixture  of  Mignonette  and  dwarf  Stocks,  the  effect  of 
which  is  as  pretty  as  their  odour  is  grateful. 

M.  Naudin,  of  CoUioures  (Eastern   Pyrenees),  has  succeeded 

in  cultivating  Phoenix  pusilla  (commonly  and  erroneously  known  as 
P.  farinifera)  out-of-doors.  This  handsome  Palm,  which  does  not 
exceed  7  feet  in  height,  has  both  flowered  and  borne  fruit  in  M. 
Naudin's  garden  in  the  open  air. 

Messrs.   Paul   &   Son's    new  Rhododendron  garden  at   the 

Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  is  now  well  worth  inspection.  It  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  bo  very 
effective,  advantage  having  been  taken  of  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  to  have  banks  of  Rhododendrons  backed  up  by  trees  and 
shrubs  of  a  larger  growth, 

The  American  Pomologlcal  Society   intend  to  hold  a  great 

meetiug  in  Boston  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  next  September,  in 
which  all  lovers  of  fruit  are  cordially  invited  to  participate.  As  fruit 
culture  is  very  extensively  carried  on  in  America,  the  meeting  will 
doubtless  be  one  of  the  highest  importance  and  interest. 

At  a  recent   meeting   of  the   Royal   Horticultural  Societyi 

specimens  of  the  hybrid  Cytisus  purpurascens,  or  (as  it  is  now  more 
commonly  termed)  Cytisus  Adarai,  were  exhibited,  bearing  on  the 
same  branches,  in  addition  to  its  own  peculiar  flowers,  the  flowers 
also  of  each  of  its  parents  (Cytisus  Laburnum  and  C.  purpureus) 
very  distinctly  marked.  This  phenomenon,  which  has  been  noticed 
before,  is  interesting,  chiefly  as  showing  that  the  scion  is  undoubtedly 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  stock. 

We  learn  from  the  Revue  Korticole  that  M.  Paillet,  nursery. 

man  at  Chatenay-les-Sceaux  (Seine),  has  lately  received  from 
America  a  singular  variety  of  the  Peach-tree.  It  is  described  as 
being  a  vigorous  grower,  with  large  leaves  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
with  metallic  reflections.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  of  good  size  and 
quality,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  uniform  red  colour  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  skin. 

The  present  damp,  cool,  and  comparatively  late  season  has 

considerably  prolonged  the  beauty  of  our  spring-flowering  bedding 
plants.  During  the  past  three  months  the  display  at  Belvoir  has 
been  unprecedented,  and  now,  although  quite  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
the  beds  are  being  broken  up  for  the  accommodation  of  their  summer 
occupants.  In  Battersea  Park  some  of  the  beds  are  still  untouched 
and  extremely  gay.  Daisies,  Pansies,  and  Violas  being  now  at  their 
best,  and  CoUinsias  only  just  coming  into  flower. 

The    Government    of    Adelaide    (South    Australia)     have 

organised  an  expedition  for  the  purpo.se  of  exploring  the  as  yet 
unknown  region  between  Central  Mount  Stuart  and  the  western 
coast.  The  party  will  be  under  the  command  of  Major  Warbnrton, 
and  Mr.  Berry  will  accompany  it  as  botanical  collector.  It  is 
intended  to  start  from  Beltana,  and  to  follow  the  same  route  which 
was  taken  by  the  unfortunate  Leichardt.  Three  camels  will  be 
specially  attached  to  the  expedition  for  the  transport  of  botanical 
specimens. 

Amongst    notable  trees,  the  Peuplier  de  I'Arquebuse,  now 

standing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Dijon,  is  worthy  of  record.  This 
venerable  Poplar  was  planted  about  A.D.  1 100,  and  is  consequently 
now  .about  470  years  old.  It  is  100  feet  high  and  -19  feet  in  cir. 
cumference  at  its  base.  The  ago  and  dimensions  of  this  tree  are 
quite  extraordinary,  as  the  average  duration  of  Poplar  life  seldom 
exceeds  two  centuries,  and  a  Poplar  trunk  of  even  half  the  dimensions 
of  the  above  is  seldom  seen. 

We   learn,   from   the   current   number    of    the    Portuguese 

Jornal  de  Horticultura  Frafica,  that  Seuor  Edmond  Goeze  has  been 
commissioned  to  proceed  to  England,  in  order  to  enquire  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  numerous  and  valuable  collections  of 
African  plants,  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Welwitsch,  were  disposed  of  in 
his  will.  Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  Dr.  Welwitsch 
bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  his  collections  to  the  Portuguese 
nation,  by  whom  he  was  formerly  employed  as  a  botanical  collector  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  Portuguese  Government  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  the  whole,  on  the  plea  that  the  collections  were  formed 
by  Dr.  Welwitsch  while  in  their  service.  Senor  Goeze  purposes 
remaining  about  two  months  in  England,  during  which  time  he  will 
take  possession  of  Dr.  Welwitsch's  bequest  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
also  make  a  further  collection  of  dried  plants  for  tho  Herbarium  of 
tho  new  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  After  this  he 
will  proceed,  with  the  same  object,  to  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Yienna.  The 
Jornul  also  states  that  Senor  Goeze  has  been  commissioned  to 
purchase  iu  England  the  stoves  and  other  heating  apparatus  for  the 
new  Botanic  Gardens. 
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DINNER-TABLE  DECORATION. 
There  is  scarcely  an  entertainment  of  atiy  importance  given 
throughout  the  season  that  we  are  not  informed,  "  The  floral 
arrangements  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  So-and-So" — a  fact 
which  shows  that  flowers  on  the  dinner-table  appear  to  be 
coming  more  and  more  into  fashion  every  day,  and  certainly 
nothing  tends  so  much  to  give  a  dinner-table  a  handsome  and 
well-furnished  appearance  as  good  flowers,  if  well  arranged  ; 
but  there  lies  the  difiiculty.  The  arrangement  must  be  good, 
for,  if  that  is  not  done  with  taste,  the  table  will  be  spoiled  by 
the  flowers,  instead  of  being  adorned  by  them.  This  happens 
sometimes  from  want  of  taste  in  the  blending  of  colours,  but 
oftener  from  the  quantity  of  flowers  used.  Many  arc  under 
the  impression  that  the  more  flowers  that  can  be  packed  into  a 
stand,  the  richer  and  handsomer  it  will  look ;  but  that  is  a 
mistake ;  for,  by  packing,  it  acquires  a  heavy  appearance, 
which  no  amount  of  dressing  up  with  Perns  or  Grasses  can 
obviate,  and  the  con.secpieuce  is  that  too  many  of  the  latter 
are  often  used  to  make  the  stand  look  light.  My  own  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  a  stand  is  its  light  appearance,  and  to  effect 
this  too  many  flowers  should  not  bo  used.     Just  place  them  so 


trumpet,  Astilbe  (Spirasa)  japonica,  Rhodauthe  Manglesii, 
small-flowered  scarlet  and  jiale  pink  Begonias,  Maidenhair 
Fern,  long-trailing  sprays  of  Lygodiura,  and  a  few  spikes  of 
wild' Grass.  The  plants  put  through  the  table  were  Fcrna 
(Pteris  tromula),  round  the  base  of  which  wore  arranged 
trusses  of  Stephanotis,  white  Rhodanthe,  Maidenhair  Fern, 
andLastreaFilix-Mas.  The  baskets  were  of  glass  and  contained 
Grapes,  two  of  white  and  two  of  black ;  the  four  oval  glass 
dishes  had  in  them  Cherries  and  Strawberries,  the  top  and 
liottom  a  Melon  and  Pine.  The  small  circular  stands  between 
the  baskets  were  sugar  dishes.  In  front  of  each  person  is  one 
of  the  new  shaped  finger  glasses,  each  containing  a  button- 
hole bouquet  or  coat  flower  ;  and  on  the  water  double  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  pips  and  small  leaves  of  sweet-scented  Gera- 
nium Lady  Plymouth.  A.  H. 

Window  Flowers.— When  windows  are  filled  with  plants 
selected  according  to  taste,  and  these  are  potted  into  moderately 
large  pots,  sufficient  to  last  them  through  the  growing  season,  they 
will  require  little  other  attention  besides  watering,  which  must  be 
regularly  and  constantly  done.  Plants  thus  circumstanced,  from  the 
position  they  occupy,  are  extremely  liable  to  suffer  from  drought,  if 
there  is  the  least  neglect  in  administering  their  supply  of  water. 
This  applies  equally  to  all  kinds  of  plants  cultivated  in   such  situa- 


Prize  Dinner-table  Decoration. 


as  to  let  each  one  stand  out  distinctly  by  itself,  never  allowing  it 
to  crush  up  against  its  neighbour.  I  also  always  like  to  see 
very  light  flowers  used  in  the  trumpet,  and  here  too  many 
Grasses  and  Ferns  can  hardly  be  employed.  Another  fault 
which  is  constantly  observable  in  floi'al  arrangements  is  the 
blocking  up  of  the  view  across  the  table.  This  should  alwaj's 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  nothiug  interferes  more 
with  the  comfort  of  those  seated  at  a  table  than  a  clumsy  stand 
of  flowers  or  a  pot-plant  set  so  as  to  intercept  the  view,  and 
shut  them  off  from  conversing  with  their  friends  opposite. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  facsimile  of  that  to  which 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  dinner-table  exhibition, 
which  took  place  in  the  Roj-al  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
at  South  Kensington,  on  May  Loth,  1872,  except  that  the  table 
here  represented  is  laid  for  sixteen  instead  of  for  twenty  per- 
sons, as  at  South  Kensington,  and  there  were  two  Parian 
statues  on  that  table  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  engraving. 
The  centre-piece  was  arranged  thus  : — In  the  bottom  dish  were 
scarlet  Cactus  blooms  and  trusses  of  Stephanotis  placed  alter- 
nately, with  spikes  of  Astilbe  (Spirasa)  japonica  and  Cyperus 
alternifolius ;  around  the  edge,  resting  on  the  table-cloth,  were 
fronds  of  Adiantum  Parleyense  and  of  Pteris  serrulata  alter- 
nately. In  the  top  dish  were  pale-flowered  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, Lily  of  the  Valley,    and  Maidenhair  Fern.     In    the 


tions.  In  order  to  protect  them  from  injury,  in  consequence  of  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun  striking  directly  on  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
often  very  thin,  and  forming  a  mere  shell  round  the  roots,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  set  the  pots  containing  the  plants  within  others  just 
large  enough  to  contain  them  :  the  double  sides,  together  with  the 
small  open  cavity  all  round  between  the  two,  prevent  the  evil  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  and  it  may  be  still  further  prevented  by  choosing 
the  exterior  pot  still  larger,  and  filling  the  cavity  between  the  two 
with  moss,  which  should  be  kept  damp. — D. 

Novelties  in  Coat  Flowers.— Permit  me  to  commend  to 
your  correspondent  "  A.  H.,"  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 
Narcissus  gracilis,  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  genua,  as  an  ex. 
ceedingly  pretty  coat  flower ;  like  the  whisky  of  an  Irish  friend,  it 
is  best  when  mixed  with  nothiug ;  a  black  coat  sets  it  off  better  than 
any  foliage,  while  its  delicate  scent,  graceful  form,  pale  primrose 
colour,  and  the  free  arrangement  of  its  cluster  of  five  blooms,  leave 
nothing  further  to  be  desired.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  let  me  mention 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  a  Cape  of  Good  Hope  aquatic,  that  has  been 
in  flower  all  through  the  late  mild  winter,  and  which  has  not  been 
injured  in  the  least  by  the  fall  of  the  thermometer  to  22°  on  two 
consecutive  nights  after  warm  weather  during  the  last  week  in  April. 
It  is  a  thick  fleshy  flower,  of  very  peculiar  form,  pure  white,  with 
black  dots  inside,  these  dots  being  the  unopened  anthers.  This  with  a 
spray  of  Maidenhair  Fern  makes  a  capital  "  button-hole,"  and  may  bo 
still  further  commended  for  its  "  staying  "  powers. — W.  T.  P. 
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SUFFOLK. 
SHRUBLAND  PARK. 
Sheubland,  with  its  noble  park  and  extensive  woods,  occupies  a 
commanding  position,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  illustrations  of  it  in 
The  Gakden,  Vol  I.,  p.  350.  Attached  to  the  mansion  is  a  noble 
span-roofed  conservatory.  Then  follow  balcony  gardens  supported 
by  noble  flights  of  steps  and  banks  of  shrubs,  terminating  in 
what  are  termed  the  panel  gardens.  Stretching  away  to  the  left, 
alonn-a  magnificent  green  promenade,  is  a  succession  of  gardens  in  all 
styles — the  Chinese,  the  English,  the  geometrical,  the  Swiss  cottage 
and  gardens,  the  maze,  the  subtropical,  the  Kosery,  the  conservative 
wall,  the  mixed  irregulai-,  and,  towards  the  lake,  the  shrub  garden  and 
specimen  trees,  and  glades  of  turf,  the  wild  garden,  rockery,  &c.  At 
the  back  of  the  architectural  boundary  of  the  panel  garden  are  the 
French  garden,  ribbon  borders,  rough  banks  of  roots,  stones,  and 
wild  shrubs  and  flowers,  a  noble  sweep  of  turf,  a  row  of  the  finest 
sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnuts  in  England,  and  so  back  to  the  mansion. 
On  returning  at  the  other  end  of  the  grounds,  by  the  Swiss  cottage, 
we  pass  through  rock.work,  hear  the  tinkle  of  running  water, 
pass  the  end  of  the  looking-glass  garden,  and  so  wind  up  a  smooth 
lawn  to  the  conservatory,  close  by  which  we  find  one  of  the  most 
unique  ribbon-borders  in  the  kingdom,  composed  of  lines  of 
different  heights  of  Smith's  or  Shrubland  Scarlet  Pelargonium,  with 
its  enormous  strength  and  glowing  trusses.  The  finest  features  at 
Shrubland  are  the  site  of  the  house,  commanding  views  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  south  and  west  for  miles ;  the  house  itself  being  in  the 
castellated  style ;  the  beautiful  lawn,  sloping  from  it  on  the  garden 
side,  broken  rather  than  occupied  by  the  balcony  garden ;  the  fine 
steps,  a  hanging  wood,  cutting  the  upper  terrace,  &c.,  from  the  under 
series  of  gardens,  and  hiding  them  at  all  points,  except  from  the  top 
of  the  steps  ;  the  distant  lake,  recently  formed  ;  and  the  immense 
variety,  as  well  as  extent,  of  the  series  of  flower  gardens.  The  variety, 
in  fact,  sustains  the  interest,  and  one  never  wearies  of  them.  The 
park  is  also  beautifully  undulated  and  well  wooded,  especially  with 
old  Spanish  Chestnuts  and  Oaks.  There  are  no  Conifers  of  any  great 
age  or  size  at  Shrubland.  The  kitchen  garden  is  entirely  hidden 
from  the  house,  and  is  against  the  stables,  which  are  near  the  house, 
but  which  are  planted  out.  It  is  large  and  well  furnished.  Pines, 
Grapes,  Melons,  and  orchard-house  fruit  of  all  kinds  are  well  grown 
at  Shrubland,  and  there  is  a  large  collection  of  plants  in  the 
different  houses.  Flower  gardening,  however,  constitutes  its  chief 
feature,  though  fruits  and  vegetables,  alike  in. doors  and  out,  are 
skilfully  and  successfully  cultivated. — Proprietor,  Admiral  Sir  George 
Brooke,  Bart. ;  gardener  Mr.  Blair.  Distance  from  Ipswich  five 
miles. 

HARDWICKE  HOUSE. 
This  handsome  building,  in  the  Elizabethan  stylo,  stands  ia  a  com- 
manding position  in  a  well.wooded  park,  embosomed  in  plantationsi 
and  surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds  and  shrubberies. 
The  late  proprietor.  Sir  Thomas  Geary  Cullum,  was  a  great  planter 
and  liberal  patron  of  horticulture,  and  he  and  the  present  proprietress, 
Lady  Galium,  devoted  their  leisure  time  to  the  furnishing  and  adorn- 
ment of  the  estate.  Thriving  trees,  shrubs,  and  plantations  abound 
in  all  directions,  and  prove  by  their  goodly  dimensions  and  healthy 
state  what  may  be  done  in  the  course  of  halt  a  centui'y  to  secure 
shelter  and  to  create  beauty  by  skilful  planting.  There  are  also  a 
few  fine  old  trees  on  the  park  and  on  different  portions  of  the  estate. 
An  avenue  of  very  tall  Limes,  and  two  of  perhaps  the  finest  oriental 
Planes  in  the  kingdom  may  also  be  seen  at  Hawsted  Place.  Hardwicke 
House,  from  its  elevated  position,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Bm'y  St. 
Edmunds,  while  a  broad  avenue  of  young  Limes  that  runs  into  an  old 
one  of  Sycamore,  has  the  grand  abbey  gate  as  its  central  object  in  the 
far  distance.  The  grounds  are  very  extensive,  consisting  of  a  largo 
geometrical  flower  garden  skirted  with  Roses  on  tall  arches,  ribbon 
borders,  broad  lawns  adorned  with  fine  Cypresses,  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
PnriDle  Beech,  a  grand  Wych  and  other  Elms  ;  broad  terrace  walks,  one 
with  elegant  blue  and  golden  gates  at  each  end,  another  with 
handsome  stone  seats  ;  the  Yew  walk — a  dense  wall  of  Yew  on 
each  side,  terminating  with  a  vase  and  a  far  reaching  view  of  the 
distant  country.  Then  follow  mostly  new  grounds  of  several  acres 
in  extent,  consisting  of  Rosery,  shrubberies,  and  raised  herbaceous 
■borderor3pringbordergarden,called  My  Lady's  Garden.  This  portion 
of  the  grounds  commands  fine  views  of  the  undulations  of  the  park  and 
distant  scenery.  Passing  through  a  shrubbery  the  Pinetum  is  reached , 
containing  specimens  of  many  fine  Conifers.  Turning  to  the  right, 
we  enter  a  dell  or  Fernery,  formed  of  blocks  mostly,  as  stone  is 
scarce  in  East  Anglia.  This  is  of  considerable  extent  and  interest, 
abounding  in  walks  and  raised  banks,  and  having  a  longish  tunnel 
joining  different  portions  together.    Here  spring  llowers,  beginning 


with  the  Golden  Aconite,  followed  by  the  Snowdi'op,  Violets,  Forget- 
me-Nots,  and  Primroses,  reign  till  tho  Ferns  and  other  plants 
succeed  them.  The  blocks  are  mostly  furnished  with  Ivy  and  have 
a  fine  effect.  Groups  of  Rhododendrons,  which  do  well  in  the 
loam,  dense  masses  of  shrubs.  Hollies,  Laurels,  Yew,  and  Box 
abound  in  all  directions  near  the  pleasure-ground  walks ;  while  at 
different  points  masses  of  Pampas  Grass,  Daffodils,  and  Rhododendrons 
are  thrown  in,  while  Primroses  and  Violets  fill  up  with  beauty  and 
sweetness  each  vacant  place  ;  and  so  till  the  kitchen  garden  is 
reached.  This  is  small,  and  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  is  written 
on  its  arrangomonts.  Each  crop  has  its  separate  block  of  land,  the 
walks  are  lined  with  pyramidal  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees,  with  a 
second  bordering  of  cordons — single,  double,  diamonded,  or  spiral. 
Again,  between  these,  pyramidal  Roses  rise,  and  all  around  the  out. 
side  of  the  garden  runs  adouble  line  oC  beauty,  composed  of  flowering 
Thrift  and  the  snowy  white  Saxifraga  hypnoides.  In  front  of  tho 
pretty  cottage  for  the  gardener,  which  stands  in  the  centi'e  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  a  row  of  standard  Roses  lines  the  main  walks,  backed 
by  Sweet  Peas  and  fronted  with  flowers;  and  yet  but  little  ground 
is  devoted  to  beauty,  and  tho  crops  are  crowded  upon  each  other, 
to  reap  a  maximum  amount  of  crisp,  sweet  produce  from  a 
minimum  of  space.  The  glass  houses  are  extensive,  and  reach  from 
the  conservatory  attached  to  the  house,  in  a  continuous  range,  for 
several  hundred  yards.  They  are  well  furnished  with  Vines,  Peaches, 
Figs,  and  plants ;  another  block  of  houses  is  devoted  to  Peliirgouiums 
stove  plants,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c. — Pro- 
prietress, Lady  Cullum ;  gardener,  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish.  Distance  from 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  21  miles. 

ICKWORTH  PARK. 
The  park  at  Ickworth  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is 
eleven  miles  round,  contains  neai'ly  2,000  acres,  and  is  stocked  with 
from  700  to  800  head  of  deer.  It  is  richly  wooded,  and  charmingly 
undulated.  Here  and  there  are  some  old  Oak  and  other  trees  ;  but 
most  of  the  timber  is  modern.  The  mansion  is  as  magnificent  as  the 
park  ;  it  consists  of  a  central  dome — which  can  bo  seen  for  miles  in 
all  directions — and  two  wings,  the  whole  extending  625  feet.  The 
dome  is  105  feet  high,  and  its  diameters  (it  is  slightly  oval)  are 
120  by  106  feet.  The  foundations  of  Ickworth  were  laid  in  1792,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  who  was  also  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  to  whom 
a  splendid  monument,  raised  by  the  inh.abitants  of  his  diocese,  forms 
an  important  feature  iu  the  park.  At  one  end  of  the  mansion  thei'o 
is  a  noble  conservatory,  and  at  the  other  a  fine  orangery  fuimished 
with  a  nice  collection  of  trees  in  tubs.  Around  the  base  of.  the 
mansion  are  beds  of  shrubs  skirted  with  flowers ;  then  follow  a 
narrow  walk  and  a  sloping  bank  of  turf  ;  we  now  go  on  to  a  lower 
level,  or  plateau,  on  which  are  groups  of  flower-beds  or  gardens 
furnished  with  bedding  plants  in  the  usual  manner.  Then  come  fine 
masses  of  shrubs  broken  with  Cypresses  and  spiral  trees,  with  groups 
of  flower-beds  amongst  them,  the  whole  encircled  by  a  raised  walk 
that  skirts  the  pleasure-grounds  and  commands  magnificent  views  of 
the  far-reaching  park  in  all  directions.  The  effect  of  the  garden  and 
shrubs  would  be  better  were  the  shrubbery  nearer  the  house,  and  the 
walks  wider.  The  flower-beds,  too,  should  be  fewer  and  more 
massive.  The  old  pleasure-grounds  sweep  away  amid  charming  walks 
and  fine  specimens  for  miles,  and  command  fine  views  of  the 
park.  The  kitchen  garden  lies  in  a  hollow,  and  contains  about 
8  acres  of  irregularly  lying  ground,  surrounded  and  divided  by  fine 
walls.  There  are  three  fine  ranges  of  Vineries,  distinguished  by  the 
excellency  of  their  produce,  a  fijie  new  Peach-house,  and  a  group  of 
plant-houses  by  Beard,  which  answer  well  for  the  forcing  and  growth 
of  flowers.  There  is  also  a  large  lake  well  furnished  with  fish,  and 
the  present  noble  proprietor  has  formed  another  and  nmch  more 
extensive  one  abounding  with  wild  fowl. — Proprietor,  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol ;  gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Squibbs.  Distance  from  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  between  three  and  four  miles. 

CULFORD  HALL. 
This  stands  on  one  side  of  an  extensive  and  finely-wooded  park,  near 
a  large  sheet  of  water.  The  gardens  around  the  house  are  small,  and  ter. 
minated  by  a  church,  which  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  beautiful  and  sub. 
stantial  manner  by  the  present  proprietor.  The  lawn  contains  some 
striking  Irish  Yews  and  Pinuscs,  and  a  flower  garden  in  front 
of  a  new  conservatory  and  fernery.  The  latter  has  recently  been  ex- 
tended, water  has  been  led  over  its  rocks,  so  as  to  fall  into  a  pool 
below,  and  a  flight  of  steps  enables  the  spectator  to  look  down 
upon  it.  Passing  along  well-kept  walks,  past  the  church, 
yard,  through. a  shrubbery  and  small  out-of-door  fernery,  the  noble 
kitchen  garden  is  reached.  This  consists  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  in 
two  divisions,  surrounded  with  fine  walls.  The  whole  of  the  vegetable 
quarters  are  shut  iu  from  the  main  w.alks  by  a  turf  verge,  and  dense 
Yew  hedges,  which  are  clipped  twice  a  j'ear.  This  gives  the  garden 
a  dressy  appearance,  and  the  Yew  and  Grass  contrast  admirably 
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with  the  white,  glistening  gravel  of  the  walks.  The  main  range  of 
glass  houses  stretches  right  across  the  garden  on  a  raised  terrace, 
sapported  by  a  low  retaining  wall  crowned  with  vases.  In  tho  centre 
of  tho  range  stands  the  gardener's  cottage,  and  directly  in  front  of 
it,  and  extending  some  way  heyond,  a  large  space  is  cut  out  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  right  across,  and,  shut  out  by  tho  Yew  hedges,  laid 
down  in  Grass,  and  formed  into  a  flower  garden.  Tho  beds  are  small 
— the  design  elegant,  and  the  effect  is  unique  and  grand.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  whole  of  the  raised  platform  devoted  to  the  Vino  borders, 
&c.,  is  laid  out  in  i-ibbon.borders,  carpet  bedding  masses,  &c.,  while 
sundry  other  borders  are  given  up  to  seedling  Pelargoniums,  herbace- 
ous plants,  annuals,  &c.  Tho  kitchen  garden  is  thus  centred  and 
fringed  with  flowers.  The  glass  is  most  extensive,  consisting  of 
Vineries,  Orchard  houses  (immense  in  siie).  Fig  houses.  Peach 
houses.  Melon  houses,  pits  and  frames,  Strawberry  houses,  &c.,  and 
the  quantity  of  fruit  grown  is  very  great,  and  its  quality  all  that 
can  be  desired.  A  glass  roof  with  a  canvas  front  is  also  used  for  the 
growth  of  Apricots  on  walls,  and  answers  admirably.  A  fine  collec- 
tion  of  Azaleas  and  tho  usual  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  for 
famishing  and  catting  are  grown,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  Culford 
has  been  the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Pollock  and  of  most  of  the  best 
tricolor  Pelargoniums  now  in  cultivation. — Proprietor,  the  Rev.  E. 
R.  Benyon ;  gardener,  Mr.  Peter  Grieve.  Distance  from  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  four  miles. 


THE     A  RBOR E  T  U  M  . 

BLASTING  A^B  BURNmG  LOGS  AND  STUMPS. 
The  difficulty  of  burning  stumps  lies  in  their  solidity.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  burn  a  solid  stump  entirely,  but,  of  the 
various  plans  which  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  saturating  the  stump  with  petroleum,  saltpetre,  &c.,  the 
following  cheap  and  easy  method,  as  described  in  the  American 


American  method  of  burning  Btumpa, 


Agrlcultiwist,  appears  by  far  the  best,  and  is  much  employed 
in  America,  where  the  destruction  of  innumerable  stumps  is  a 
necessity  of  civilisation.  With  a  2-inch  auger,  bore  a  vertical 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  stump  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Then  in  the  side  of  the  stump,  close  to  the  ground,  bore  a 
horizontal  hole  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  open  into  the 
bottom  of  the  vertical  hole.  Drop  some  fire  down  the  vertical 
hole  into  the  centre  of  the  stump.  The  draught  of  air  entering 
by  the  horizontal  hole  (as  shown  by  the  arrow)  will,  like  the 
draught  of  a  chimney,  maintain  the  combustion  of  the  fire  in 
the  centre,  which  gradually  spreads,  and  ultimately  burns 
away  the  stump  to  a  mere  shell,  which  is  readily  knocked  to 
pieces.  It  is  stated  that  many  stumps  thus  burned  have  had 
a  great  portion  o£  the  large  roots  consumed  far  into  the 
ground. 

Blasting,  however,  is  a  much  more  expeditious  mode  of 
clearing  away  stumps,  and  the  time  thus  saved  may  well  com- 
pensate for  the  trifling  expense  of  the  powder,  &c.  If  a  little 
powder  is  used,  and  the  stumps  skilfully  broken  up  into  frag- 
ments or  split,  they  may  be  burned  without  difficulty,  and 
the  fire  will  penetrate  through  the  crevices  opened  by  the 
force  of  tho  powder  and  eat  out  the  roots  until  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough.  There  only  needs  to  bo  care 
exercised  to  bore  the  hole  in  the  right  place,  and  not  use  too 
much  powder.  The  hole  should  bo  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  should  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  stump. 
It  should  not  be  too  low  down,  lest  the  bottom  should  blow 
out,  and  the  force  be  expended  in  shattering  the  ground  instead 
of  the  stump.  Judgment  should  be  used  in  so  selecting  the 
spot  to  put  the  powder  that  there  may  be  an  equal  thickness 
of  wood  all  around  it,  in  which  case  the  stump  will  be  split 


into  four  or  five  equal  pieces,  generally  into  as  many  as  there 
arc  large  roots  attached  to  it.  If  this  is  properly  done,  and 
tho  stump  is  sound,  some  very  good  "  knees  "  are  sometimes 
got  out,  which  are  saleable  for  various  purposes,  more  espe- 
cially for  ship  or  boat  building. 

Tho  following  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  putting  iu  the 
powder: — For  a  large  stump  of  2  or  3  feet  thick,  about  3 
inches  depth  of  coarse  blasting  powder,  the  grains  of  which 
should  be  as  large  as  Peas,  iu  an  inch-and-a-half  hole,  would  be 
sufficient.    About  18  inches  of  fuse  should  be  left  outside  of 
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Mode  of  blasting  a  stump, 
the  hole.  The  end  of  the  fuse  should  be  put  into  the  centre  of 
the  powder,  and  dried  sand  then  poured  into  the  hole  until  it 
is  full ;  or  the  steel  screw-plug  described  below  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  sand.  A  coarse  iron  wire  should  be  thrust  into 
the  sand  several  times,  to  consolidate  it  and  pack  it  closely 
around  the  fuse.  The  outside  end  of  the  fuse  should  then  be 
split  with  a  knife  for  half  an  inch,  and  shredded  somewhat, 
then  lighted  with  a  match.  It  will  require  over  a  minute  for 
the  fire  to  reach  the  powder,  during  which  time  a  place  of 
safety  should  be  sought.  One  may  stand  100  feet  away  with 
safety,  if  too  much  powder  is  not  used.  A  proper  cjuantity 
should  leave  the  stump  in  such  a  condition  that  the  fragments 
may  be  prized  out  with  a  bar,  or  drawn  out  by  a  horse.  Experi- 
ence alone  can  teach  what  is  a  proper  quantity  to  use. 

For  splitting  logs  by  blasting,  an  ingenious  method  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Kane,  of  Illinois: — "Having  many 
fence-posts  to  split  out  of  large  white  Swamp  and  Burr  Oak 
logs  of  a  roughness  and  knottiness  that  made  blasting  necessary, 
I  went  to  a  machinist  and  ordered  a  steel  screw  made  about 
3  inches  long,  tapering  so  as  to  tightly  fill  an  inch-and-a-quarter 
hole,  with  a  small  hole  thi-ough  its  centre,  to  admit  of  a  fuse 
and  an  added  inch  square  on  top  to  turn  or  screw  it  in  with  a 
wi'ench.  Bore  to  the  centre  of  the  log  with  a  1  j-inch  auger,  put 
in  powder  sufficient  ;  screw  in  steel  plug,  pass  fuse  to  connect 
with  powder,  make  a  square  mortice  iu  a  heavy  block,  say 
equal  in  size  to  a  4x4  scantling,  to  fit  the  top  of  the  screw  ; 
connect  this  mortice  with  a  hole  to  pass  the  fuse  through. 


Log-splitting  by  blasting.  Steel  screw-plug. 

This  will  prevent  the  screw  from  blowing  away  with  the  explo- 
sion. As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  iu  the  eating,  I  would 
testify  that  I  liave  used  this  screw  three  years,  have  made  5,000 
posts,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Lardizabala  hiternata.— This  is  the  nnest  addition  to  our  w.ill-plants  that 
has  been  made  for  many  yeai-s  ;  it  is  evergreen,  and  the  leaves  are  among  the 
most  beantitally-f ormed  that  we  know  of.  We  saw  it  iu  flue  health  on  a  wall  at 
Heatherside. 

Illicinm  religiosum— In  the  nurseries  at  Heatherside,  in  Surrey,  this 
interesting  shrub,  rarely  seen  in  oiu-  gardens,  and  then  usually  as  a  wall  or  a 
pot-]j!aut," thrives  well  in  peat  beds,  and  forms  a  very  ornamental  evergreen 
shrub. — R. 

Comparative  Longevity  of  Trees.— The  following  table,  based  on  au 
examination  of  the  annual  concentric  layers  of  the  oldest  known  trees,  appears 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Tllnsfr.tfion  Ilorticolc.  Judas  tree,  300  years  :  common 
Elm,  335 ;  common  Ivy,  450  ;  common  Maple,  516  ;  White  Birch,  576  ;  Orange- 
tree,  630  ;  Evergreen  Cypress,  800;  common  Olive,  SOU;  Walnut,  900  ;  Oriental 
Plane,  1,000  ;  common  Lime,  1,100 ;  common  T'u\  1,200  ;  common  Oak,  1,500 ; 
Cedaiof  Lebanon,  2,000;  Tasodium  distichum,  3,0U0 ;  Yew,  3,200, 
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THE     LI  B  R  A  R  Y. 

FIELD  AND  FOREST  RAMBLES* 
To  those  who  may  feel  interested  in  an  excellent  account  of 
the  natural  resources  and  products  of  the  Canadian  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  we  cordially  recommend  this  well-written 
work  as  one  of  no  ordinary  value.  The  author,  while  modestly 
disclaiming  all  pretension  to  put  it  forward  as  au  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  a  district  of  large  extent, 
and  hitherto  but  little  studied,  appears  to  us  to  have  omitted 
nothing  deserving  of  notice  in  the  animal  life  and  main 
features  of  the  country.  The  past  and  present  condition  of 
the  natives ;  the  life  of  the  backwoods  settlers ;  the  various 
animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  ;  the  climate,  scenery,  and 
geology  of  the  province,  are  successively  descrilied  in  a  manner 
which  testifies  to  the  knowledge  and  observant  research  of 
the  writer.  The  book  has  also  the  attractions  of  a  pleasing 
style  and  clear  and  graphic  language.  Dr.  Adams  has  long 
been  known  as  an  ardent  and  accomplished  naturalist,  and 
those  who  have  enjoyed  his  previous  works  on  the  natural 
history  of  India,  the  Nile  Valley,  and  the  Maltese  Islands, 
will  not  fail  to  welcome  his  present  volume  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  spread  of  general  knowledge.  We  have 
ourselves  been  greatly  pleased  and  instructed  by  our  perusal 
of  "Field  and  Forest  Rambles,"  and  give  the  following 
extracts  as  specimens  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  work 
when  treating  of  such  matters  as  are  Hkely  to  interest  the 
readers  of  The  Gakden  : — 

FORMATION    OF    SWAMPS. — THE    PITCHEK   PLANT. 

The  moss  swampg,  or  "  caribou  barrens,"  are  met  with  throughout 
the  region,  either  in  the  open  or  in  the  forest.  They  appear  to  have 
been  originally  formed  from  melted  snow  accumulating  in  hollow.'!, 
where  in  process  of  time  mosses  and  other  aquatic  plants  gained  the 
ascendency,  transmuting  the  surface  into  a  soft  bog,  which  gradually 
dried  up  until  the  decomposing  weeds  formed  a  soil  where  the 
Coniferous  trees  took  root ;  first  in  small  numbers  here  and  there, 
their  dwarfed  dimensions  and  outward  surfaces  densely  covered  with 
trailing  moss  and  lichen,  showing  a  struggle  for  e.tistence.  In  the 
less  reclaimed  parts  we  find  thickets  of  Alder,  Willows,  &c.,  while 
the  Labrador  Tea  plant  (Ledum  palustre)  and  other  shrubs  flourish 
on  the  bog  generally,  where  the  hare  and  musk-rat  make  their 
tr.acks,  the  latter  towards  some  Reed-covered  pond  not  yet  fully 
overran  by  aquatic  plants.  Thus  it  wonld  seem  that  many  of  the 
smaller  lakes  are  steadily  disappearing ;  tlie  rate,  however,  at  which 
this  is  going  on  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  accurately 
computed  in  a  comparatively  speaking  newly  settled  country  ;  but  I 
have  been  assured,  on  the  authority  of  residents,  that  many  bai'rens 
now  exist  where  lakes  stood  not  fifty  years  ago.  Some  barrens  may 
have  both  effluent  and  affluent  streams,  lint  many  are  mere  hollows 
fed  by  the  melting  snow  on  rheir  sides.  The  barren  is,  moreover,  a 
favonrite  feeding  ground  of  the  reindeer,  where  it  ploughs  up  the 
snow  with  its  snout  and  feet  in  quest  of  moss  and  lichen,  divining, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  particular  spots  where  these  plants 
grow  in  luxuriance.  Conspicuous  among  the  flora  are  various  sorts 
of  Orchises,  remarkable  for  elegance  and  beauty,  while  the  well-known 
Pitcher  plant  (Sarraoenia  purpurea)  is  still  more  attractive,  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  construction  of  its  foliage.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  a  reason  for  this  unusual  construction  of  the  leaf,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  contrivance  to  hold  water,  seeing 
that  the  plant  is  always  well  supplied  from  the  wet  bog  in  which  it 
grows,  unless,  as  indicated  by  Gray,  the  drowned  insects  furnish 
manure  to  nourish  it.  What  induces  the  fly  to  go  into  the  cavity  ? 
Perhaps  attracted  by  the  hope  of  procuring  subsistence,  after 
traversing  the  part  covered  with  bristles,  it  finds  itself  unable  to 
return  ;  or,  losing  its  footing,  falls  into  the  well,  from  whence  it  is 
unable  to  extricate  itself  on  account  of  these  obstacles. 
EFFECTS   OF    FROST    ON    FOREST   TREES. 

I  was  awoke  several  times  by  the  cracking  of  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  the  forest  trees,  consequent  on  the  lowness  of  the  tempera, 
tare,  sounds  to  which  my  companions  had  been  accustomed,  but  they 
were  novel  to  me,  and  towards  midnight  became  so  frequent  and 
loud  that  one  might  have  imagined  pistols  were  being  fired  all 
around  the  camp.  In  certain  forest  tracts  it  will  be  noticed  that 
Spruces,  especially  the  black  sort,  also  Birch  and  other  hard  and 
soft-wood  trees,  are  furrowed  by  deep  longitudinal  seams,  extending 
often  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  trunk,  and  even  penetrating 
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to  the  pith.  This  splitting  of  the  wood  is  owing  to  extreme  cold 
acting  on  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  no  doubt  produces  the  reports 
above-mentioned,  which  are  also  occasioned  by  the  snapping  across 
of  the  decayed  branches.  I  did  not  observe  the  longitudinal  rents 
in  saplings ;  it  may  be  for  the  reason  that  their  fibres  admit  of  more 
elasticity  than  the  old  tree.  Moreover,  although  the  rent  does 
often  extend  to  the  centre,  there  is  seemingly  no  evil  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  gets  filled  up 
by  new  bark,  when  the  outline  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
seam  produced  by  lightning.  The  explosion  consequent  on  such  a 
rent  is  often  startling  ;  and  although  the  fissure  may  not  be  evident 
immediately  afterwai'ds,  it  opens  out  after  the  thaws  of  spring.  My 
always  obliging  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Jack,  to  whom  I  am  much 
indebted  for  valuable  information  on  forest  lore,  informed  me  that 
the  trees  for  the  most  part  affected  grow  in  exposed  places,  such  as 
ridges  where  the  north  wind  plays.  Indeed,  in  felling  Maple  and 
other  hard-wood  trees  for  firewood,  I  have  been  astonished  to  observe 
how  deeply  the  cold  will  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  stem 
without  disorganizing  or  seemingly  impairing  the  vitality,  even  to 
the  freezing  of  the  central  fibres.  The  authority  above  named 
moreover  assured  me  that  trees  covered  with  moss  were  not  subject 
to  these  rents,  being,  no  doubt,  protected  thereby.  The  efl'ects  of 
cold  are,  moreover,  exemplified  by  the  quantities  of  last  year's 
growths  to  be  seen  strewing  the  snow  around  the  trunks  of  both  the 
evergreen  and  deciduous-leaved  trees ;  hence  there  is  a  cropping  ot 
the  tips  of  the  branches  in  these  latitudes  not  observable  in  the 
trees  of  milder  climates.  And  no  doubt  from  this  cause  it  is  that 
not  only  the  leaf  falls  sooner  and  assumes  a  brighter  tint  than  in 
central  Europe,  and  that  the  former  have  fewer  brauchlets  as 
compared  with  corresponding  species  in  milder  climates. 
THE  TREES  IN  AUTUMN. 
October  5th. — Splendid  autumn  weather;  more  enjoyable  than 
any  of  the  months  of  summer,  as  there  are  no  insects  to  annoy,  and 
the  heat  is  subdued.  Many  of  the  hard-wood  trees  have  now  put  on 
their  gorgeous  autumnal  attires,  always  most  varied  and  beautiful  in 
saplings.  I  notice  that  the  first  leaves  to  open  out  in  spring  are  the 
first  to  change  colour  in  the  fall ;  and  these  are  usually  near  the 
extremities  of  the  lower  branches,  and  thus  fully  exposed  to  the 
sunlight ;  hence,  Maples  in  the  middle  of  the  forests  do  not  change 
colour  so  soon  as  trees  on  the  skirts  or  in  the  open.  As  to  the  change 
in  the  coloration  of  the  leaf,  as  displa3'ed  in  the  Canadian  forest,  it 
may,  I  think,  receive  the  deep  tinge  of  colouring  from  a  sudden 
check  to  the  circulation  through  cold  drying  up  the  sap,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  always  found  that  as  soon  as  the  change  begins  to  appear, 
then  the  connection  of  the  leaf-stalk  with  the  branch  is  so  slender 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  separating  the  two ;  whereas  in  the 
healthy  leaf  this  is  accomplished  with  difficulty.  And  no  doubt  the 
low  temperature,  cither  by  a  sudden  effort,  or  by  causing  a 
strangulation  at  some  point  (perhaps  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  stalk  and  stem),  brings  about  the  colorations  aUke  remarkable 
for  their  brilliancy  and  variety,  as  compared  with  the  leaf  of  more 
temperate  climates.  To  persons  who  have  not  seen  them  before, 
there  is  an  amount  of  grace,  elegance,  beauty,  and  variety  in  the 
grouping  and  coloration  of  the  Canadian  forest  trees  at  this  season 
really  beyond  conception.  The  bright  and  variegated  hues  of  the 
Maple  and  Moose  wood,  with  the  Birch,  Beech,  &,c.,  either  dispersed, 
grouped,  or  solitary,  form  beautiful  pictures,  each  tree  vying  with 
the  others  in  the  transcendent  beauty  of  its  dapplings  and  shadings, 
which,  coupled  with  the  cool  bracing  climate,  create  such  happy 
feelings  in  the  lookers-on,  that  I  think  if  the  question  is  asked  the 
traveller  what  he  most  admired  in  a  Canadian  forest,  he  would  unhesi- 
tatingly decide  in  favour  of  the  autumnal  change  of  the  leaf. 
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Heke  tender  flowers  and  stately  Palms, 

Afford  a  glad  surprise. 
And  Oruhids  chaste  unfold  their  charms. 

Beneath  our  murky  skies. 

1.  Ei-st  he  o'erran  the  Roman  world 
And  Europe's  kings  to  ruin  hurl'd. 
His  ruffian  mind  may  stUl  be  traced 
By  universal  want  of  taste. 

2.  No  lover  ever  loved  more  truly  yet. 
Than  did  this  luckless  wight  his  Juliet. 

.3.  He  should  have  held  his  rights  more  dear. 
Than  barter  them  for  lust  of  cheer. 

4.  Through  cloud,  through  sunshine,  thunder-storm,  or 

shower, 
I  rush  along  at  forty  miles  an  hour. 

5.  I  always  go  before  the  King, 
No  man  would  miss  me  more  ; 
Indeed,  without  my  constant  help, 

He  cannot  sven  snore.  Salmoniceps. 
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CYPEIPEDIUM  A^LLOSUM. 
This  roljust-growing  frec-floworiug  s]3ccics  from  Bhotau  has 
a,  close-tufted  habit  and  bright  green  leaves,  measuriug  from 
12  to  li  inches  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  'riic 
bases  of  the  leaves  are  spotted  behind  v^'ith  pnrjile.  The 
flowers,  ^Yhich  are  large,  are  borne  singly  on  scapes  from  9  to 
12  inches  high,  both  scapes  and  flowers  being  thickly  besot 
with  brownish  hairs.  The  flowers  are  partly  green  and  partly 
of  a  bright  cinnamon-brown  colour,  and  have  a  very  glisten- 
ing appearance,  shining  as  if  varnished.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  size  and  geuei'al  contour  of  blooms 
produced  on  well  grown  specimens.  This  species  grows  well 
in  an  ordinary  plant  stove  or  intermediate  house  planted  in  a 
compost  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  dried  cow- 
dung,  and  may  be  treated  as  recommended  for 
the  other  species.  It  is  not  so  fickle  as  many 
of  its  congeners,  and  generally  flowers  during 
the  spring,  lasting  a  month  in  perfection. 

r.  AV.  B. 


former,  ia  a  beautiful  variety,  and  grows  to  about  the  same  dimensions. 
The  ground  colour  is  glaucous  green,  irregularly  streaked  through, 
out  tho  entire  length  with  yellow  or  white.  It  ia  very  handaome,  and 
very  desirable  aa  a  contrast  to  the  otliers. 

A.  coecinea.— The  leaves  of  thia  are  very  thick  and  massive,  the 
colour  IS  mtonse  deep  green  ;  tho  apex  is  armed  with  a  formidable 
red  spme,  and  tho  edges  more  sparingly  with  smaller  ones  of  the 
same  colour,  from  which  its  specific  name  ia  derived. 

A.  lophantha.— Thia  is  a  distinct  and  less  massive  plant  than 
the  preceding.  Its  leaves  are  some  3  feet  long  aud  nearly  2  inches 
wide  at  tho  base,  the  ground  colour  being  dark  green,  with  a  pale 
green  central  band  ;  tho  edges  are  bordered  with  white,  and  tho 
point  ends  in  a  red  spine.  It  forms  i 
should  have  a  little  wrapping  in  winter. 

A.  Jacobiana.— A  noble  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  some  2  or 

3  feet  m  length  aud  about  6  inches  broad,  armed  at  tho  point  with  a 

long  stout   incurved   apine;    the    colour  ia  deep 

green,  and  the  edges  are  famished  with  largo  flat 

spines. 


handsome  specimen,  aud 


HALF-HAEDY  AGAVES. 
The  following  make  splendid  spscimcns,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  large  greenhouses 
or  conservatories,  and  also  for  the  ornamentation  of 
flights  of  steps,  for  placing  in  vases  upon  terrace 
walks,  or  for  the  thousand-and-one  situations  which 
may  be  found  for  such  things  in  a  garden  during 
summer.  Agaves  are  specially  adapted  for  such  situ- 
ations, because  they  enjoy  full  exposure,  and  even 
our  hottest  summer  days  only  serve  to  intensify  their 
colours  and  markings.  Such  kinds  as  are  here  ennme- 
rated,  though  not  altogether 
hardy,  may  be  grown  by  per- 
sons who  have  no  glass  struc- 
ture whatever ;  inasmuch  as 
they  can  be  safely  stowed 
away  in  a  coach-house  or 
stable,  or  even  in  a  cellar 
during  winter.  In  such  sitii- 
atious  they  must,  however,  be 
kept  quite  dry,  and  excluded 
from  light.  They  should, 
moreover,  be  dry  before  being 
placed  in  their  winter 
quarters,  when  an  old  mat  or 
two,  tied  over  the  leaves,  is 
all  that  will  be  necessary, 
except  during  very  severe 
weather,  when  a  little  extra 
covering  may  be  given  them. 
Agaves  are  popularly  known 
as  American  Aloes,  but  they 
really  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  genus  Aloe.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  longevity, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  they 
bloom  only  once  in  a  hundred  years.  With  most  of  the  species  this 
is  true,  in  one  sense,  for  the  terminal  bud  running  up  in  the  form  of  a 
flower-spike  so  completely  exhausts  the  plant  producing  it  that  death 
is  the  result. 

A.  amerieana. — This  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  family. 
It  forma  a  handsome  plant  in  all  stages  of  growth,  whether  the  leaves 
are  a  foot  in  length  or  6  or  7  feet  in  length,  and  6  or  8  inches  ia 
breadth.  They  are  thick  and  massive  in  appearance,  somewhat 
sparingly  furnished  with  spines  at  the  edges,  but  armed  at  the  point 
with  a  very  formidable  one. 

A.  amerieana  variegata.— This  beautiful  form  of  the  plant 
just  alluded  to,  attains  about  the  same  size,  and  like  it  is  of  slow 
growth.  The  centres  of  the  leaves  of  this  variety  are  dark  green, 
whilst  the  margins  are  broadly  banded  with  rich  yellow. 

A.  amerieana  medio-picta. — This  is  not  so  robust  as  the  two 
previously  named  kinds,  and  it  differs  from  them  in  having  tho 
central  portion  deep  orange  yellow,  and  the  margins  green  ;  the  edges 
of  jhe  leaves  are  furnished  with  brown  spines,  and  the  point  ter- 
mi  nates  in  a  long  stout  one.  It  will  be  well  to  give  thia  a  little  extra 
covering  in  winter. 

A.  amerieana  striata.— This,  although  less  handsome  than  the 


CypripecUum  villosum 


-A.  ferox. — This  is  a  masaive.looking  apecies, 
with  leaves  very  deep  green  in  colour,  and  pro- 
fusely armed  with  stout  and  shari)  dark  reddish 
brown  spikes.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  veritable  noli-me- 
taugero. 

A.  mitriformis.— When  this  is  well  grown,  its 
leaves  are  from  20  to  30  inches  iu  length,  and 
some  3  or  4  inches  in  breadth,  terminated  by  a  long 
brown  spine,  and  the  edges  are  furnished  with 
smaller  ones  of  the  aame  colour  ;  the  leaves  them- 
selves are  very  deep  green.  It  ia  a  fine  orna- 
mental species. 

A.  potatorum. — This  is  a  magnificent  species, 
the  leaves  of  which  attain  upwards  of  3  feet  iu 
length  aud  6  inches  in  breadth,  aud  terminate  in 
a  very  long  stout  spine.  They 
are  very  deep,  heavy  green  iu 
colour,  with  lobed  edges, 
where  they  are  furuished 
with  large  flat  brown  spiues. 
A.  Salmiana.— The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  very 
massive,  and  borne  on  large 
plants,  are  upwards  of  4  feet 
long,  terminating  in  a  very 
long,  round,  straight  brown 
spine ;  tho  thick  leaves  are 
dark  green,  and  are  armed  at 
the  edges  with  large  recurved 
dark  brown  spines. 

A.  picta.— At  first  sight 
this  might  be  mistaken  tor 
A.  amerieana  variegata. 
Closer  inspection,  however, 
soon  dispels  the  delusion,  for 
the  leaves  are  longer,  nar. 
rower,  and  not  disposed  in 
the  compact  rosulate  manner 
of  those  of  that  plant.  They 
measure  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
length,  but  do  not  reach  more  than  about  2  or  2^  inches  in 
breadth,  terminating  iu  a  long,  stout,  red  spine.  The  centre  of  the 
leaf  is  dark  bright  green,  having  a  broad  margiual  band  of  pure 
white,  and  the  edges  are  furnished  with  small  red  spines.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  but  a  little  more  tender  than  the  two  previously- 
named  kinds. 

A.  picta  brevifolia.— In  most  respects  this  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding,  but,  as  its  name  implies,  the  leaves  are  shorter,  and  the  mar. 
gin.al  band  is  frequently  suffused  with  yellow  instead  of  white. 
Owing  to  the  leaves  being  shorter,  too,  they  are  not  so  pendulous  or 
twisted  about  aa  those  of  picta. 

A.  mexieana. — A  fine  stout,  compact-growing  plant,  with  leaves 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  about  4  inches  wide,  or,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  in  the  wideat  part,  very  glaucous  green,  and  armed  at  the 
point  with  a  very  stout  spine,  but  at  the  edges  the  spines  are  some- 
what small  and  distant. 

A.  Huraboldtiana.— This  snperb  iilant  is  rare,  but  very  hand- 
some  and  distinct.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  stout,  some  3  feet  long, 
broadest  in  the  centre,  deep  green,  and  furuished  at  the  top  with  a 
stout,  reddish  brown  spine,  the  edges  being  closely  set  with  smaller 
spiues  of  the  same  colour. — Farmer, 
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MR.    DARWIN    ON    PRIMROSES,    COWSLIPS,   AND 

OXLIPS. 
As  mucli  confusion  still  exists  among  cultivators  as  to  the 
relationslii]!  of  these  plants  and  the  forms  of  hybrids  that 
spring  from  them,  we  have  thought  it  -n-ell  to  reprint  from  the 
Journcd.  of  the  Linncaii  Societij  the  more  irAportant  points 
in  Mr.  Darwin's  remarkable  essay  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  serve  to  clear  up  a  matter  on  which  many  of  our 
correspondents  seem  to  be  interested. 

The  claim  (says  Mr.  Darwin)  of  the  above  three  forms  (namely, 
the  common  Cowslip,  Primrose,  and  Bardfield  Oxlip)  to  be  ranked  as 
distinct  species  has  lieen  discussed  at  greater  length  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  plants.  Linnfeas  considered  them  varieties,  as  do 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  botanists  at  the  present  day ;  whilst 
others  who  have  caref  ally  studied  these  plants  do  not  doubt  that  they 
deserve  to  be  ranked  as  distinct  species.  The  following  observations 
show,  I  think,  that  the  latter  view  is  correct ;  and  they  further  show 
that  the  common  Oxlip,  which  is  found  in  most  parts  of  England,  is  a 
hybrid  between  P.  veris  and  vulgaris.  The  Cowslip  differs  so  con. 
spicuously  in  general  appearance  from  the  Primrose,  that  nothing 
need  here  be  said  with  respect  to  their  external  characters.  But 
some  less  obvious  differences  deserve  notice.  As  both  species  are 
dimorphic,  their  complete  fertilisation  depends  on  insects.  They 
emit  a  different  odonr.  The  Primrose,  when  legitimately  fertilised, 
produces  on  an  average  many  more  seeds  than  the  Cowslip,  namely, 
in  about  the  proportion  of  100  to  55.  It  is  a  more  important  dis- 
tinction  that  both  the  long-styled  and  short-styled  forms  of  the  Prim, 
rose,  when  illegitimately  fertiUsed  with  their  own  pollen,  are  much 
more  fertile  than  the  con-esponding  forms  of  the  Cowslip  when  simi- 
larly treated.  When  long-styled  plants  of  the  Cowslip  are  protected 
by  a  net,  so  that  they  cannot  be  visited  by  insects,  they  yield  no  seed, 
as  I  found  to  be  the  case  with  no  less  than  eighteen  plants  ;  and  the 
short-styled  form  is  only  a  little  less  sterile.  The  long-styled  Prim, 
rose,  on  the  other  hand,  when  similarly  protected,  produces  a  con. 
siderable  number  of  capsules,  of  which  twenty-three  contained  on  an 
average  19'2  seeds  :  the  short-styled  form  produces  under  these  cir- 
cumstances fewer  capsules,  of  which  fourteen  contained  on  an 
average  only  6-2  seeds.  This  great  difference  in  the  fertility  of  the  Cow- 
slip and  Primrose,  when  all  insects  which  are  capable  of  exclusion  are 
excluded,  depends  in  part  on  the  Primrose  being  innately  much  more 
self-fertile  than  the  Cowslip,  and  in  part  on  the  former  being  much 
frequented  by  thrips,  which,  dusted  with  pollen,  may  often  be  seen 
crawling  within  the  ilowers. 

The  Primrose,  as  everyone  knows,  flowers  a  little  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  the  Cowslip,  and  inhabits  slightly  different  stations  and 
districts.  The  Primrose  generally  grows  on  banks  or  in  woods, 
whilst  the  Cow.slip  is  found  in  more  open  places.  The  geogi-aphical 
range  of  the  two  forms  is  different.  Dr.  Bromfield  remarks  that 
"the  Primrose  is  absent  from  all  the  interior  region  of  northern 
Europe,  where  the  Cowslip  is  indigenous."  In  Norway,  however, 
both  plants  range  to  the  same  degi-ee  of  northern  latitude.  The 
Cowslip  and  Primrose,  when  reciprocally  crossed,  are  far  from  fertile. 
Gartner  crossed  twenty-seven  flowers  of  P.  vulgaris  with  pollen  of 
P.  veris,  and  obtained  sixteen  capsules ;  but  these  did  not  contain 
any  good  seed.  He  also  crossed  twenty-one  flowers  of  P.  veris  with 
pollen  of  P.  vulgaris  ;  and  now  he  got  only  five  capsules,  containing 
seed  in  a  still  less  perfect  condition.  Gartner  knew  nothing  about 
dimorphism  ;  and  his  complete  failure  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  his  having  crossed  together  the  same  form  of  the  Cowslip  and 
Primrose  ;  for  this  would  have  been  an  illegitimate  as  well  as  a 
hybrid  union,  and  would  consequently  have  been  stei-ile  in  the 
highest  degree.  I  was  rather  more  fortunate  in  my  trials  :  I  crossed 
legitimately  three  flowers  on  the  long-styled  and  three  on  the  short- 
styled  Cowslip,  with  pollen  from  the  opposite  form  of  the  Primrose, 
and  obtained  one  capsule  containing  the  large  number  of  forty-eight 
apparently  good  seeds.  I  crossed  on  the  same  plant  six  flowers 
illegitimately,  with  pollen  from  the  corresponding  form  of  the 
Primrose,  and  obtained  three  capsules,  containing  seeds  so  poor  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  germination.  I  likewise  fertilised 
twelve  flowers  of  the  Primrose,  consisting  of  both  forms,  with  pollen 
from  both  forms  of  the  Cowslip,  and  eighteen  flowers  in  the  same 
manner  with  pollen  of  the  Polyanthus.  I  should  here  state  that  the 
Polyanthus  is  a  variety  of  the  Cowslip,  as  I  infer  from  their  mongrel 
offspring  being  perfectly  fertile  inter  se ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
essential  difference  in  the  action  of  Cowslip  and  Polyanthus-pollen 
on  the  Primrose,  the  results  are  hero  run  together.  Eight  long- 
styled  and  seven  short-styled  flowers  of  the  Primrose  were  legitimately 
crossed  with  pollen  of  the  Cowslip  and  Polyanthus,  and,  together, 
they  yielded  six  capsules,  containing  on  an  average  thirty-seven 


seeds,  some  of  fine  quality  and  some  only  moderately  good.  The 
pure  Primrose,  when  legitimately  fertilised  by  pollen  from  the 
Priim-ose,  yields  an  average  of  almost  exactly  double  this  number  of 
seeds,  viz.,  seventy.one.  Lastly,  eight  long.styled  and  seven  short- 
styled  flowers  of  the  Primrose  were  illegitimately  fertilised  by  pollen 
of  the  Cowslip  and  Polyanthus,  and,  together,  they  yielded  only  four 
capsules,  containing  on  an  average  only  thirteen  seeds,  some  good 
and  some  poor.  The  Primrose,  when  illegitimately  fertilised  by 
pollen  from  the  Primrose,  yields  an  average  of  about  forty-four  seeds. 
We  thus  see  that  a  cross  between  the  same  forms  of  the  Primrose 
and  Cowslip  is  far  more  sterile  than  a  cross  between  the  opposite 
forms.  The  Primrose,  especially  the  short-styled  form,  when 
fertilised  by  the  Cowslip,  is  less  sterile,  as  Gartner  likewise  observed, 
than  the  Cowslip  when  reciprocally  fertilised  by  the  Primrose.  I 
sowed  the  seeds  produced  from  the  several  foregoing  crosses  ;  but 
none  germinated  except  those  from  the  short-styled  Priairose  fertilised 
by  the  pollen  of  the  Polyanthus  ;  and  these  seeds  were  the  finest  of 
the  whole  lot.  I  thus  raised  six  plants,  and  compared  them  with  a 
group  of  wild  Oxlips,  evidently  produced  from  the  same  capsule, 
which  I  had  transplanted  into  my  garden.  One  of  these  wild  O.xlips 
produced  slightly  larger  flowers  than  the  others,  and  this  one  was 
identical  m  every  character  (in  foliage,  flower-peduncle,  and  flowers) 
with  my  six  plants,  excepting  that  the  flowers  in  the  latter  were 
tinged  of  a  dirty  red  colour. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose  cannot  bo  crossed 
either  way  except  with  considerable  difliculty,  that  they  dift'er  con. 
spicuously  in  external  appeai-ance,  that  they  differ  in  certain  curious 
physiological  characters,  that  they  inhabit  slightly  different  stations, 
and  range  differently.  Hence  those  botanists  who  rank  those  plants 
as  varieties  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  that  they  are  not  as  well  fixed 
in  character  as  are  most  species  ;  and  the  evidence  in  favour  of  such 
instability  of  character  does  appear  at  first  very  strong.  It  rests, 
first,  on  statements  made  by  several  competent  observers  that,  from 
seeds  of  the  same  plant,  they  have  raised  Cowslips,  Primroses,  and 
Oxlips  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  frequent  occurrence  in  a  state  of  nature 
of  plants  presenting  every  intermediate  gradation  between  the  Cow- 
slip  and  Primrose. 

The  evidence,  however,  on  the  first  head  is  of  little  value  ;  for, 
dimorphism  not  being  formerly  understood,  the  seed.bearing  plants 
were  in  no  instance  protected  from  the  visits  of  insects ;  and  there 
would  be  almost  as  much  risk  of  an  isolated  Cowslip,  or  of  several 
Cowslips,  if  consisting  of  the  same  form,  being  crossed  by  a  neigh, 
bouring  Primrose  and  producing  Oxlips,  as  of  one  sex  of  a  dicecious 
plant,  under  similar  circumstances,  being  crossed  by  the  opposite  sex 
of  an  allied  and  neighbouring  species.  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  a  critical 
and  most  careful  observer,  made  many  experiments  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  Cowslips  and  of  various  kinds  of  Oxlips,  and  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusion,  namely,  "that  seeds  of  a  Cowslip  can  produce 
Cowslips  and  Oxlips,  and  that  seeds  of  an  Oxlip  can  produce  Cow. 
slips,  Oxlips,  and  Primroses."  This  conclusion  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  the  view  that  in  all  cases,  when  such  results  have  been  ob. 
lained,  the  unprotected  Cowslips  have  been  crossed  by  Primi-oses,  and 
the  unprotected  Oxlips  by  either  Cowslips  or  Primroses  ;  for  in  this 
latter  case  we  might  expect,  by  the  aid  of  reversion,  which  noto- 
riously comes  into  powerful  action  with  hybrids,  that  both  parent 
forms  in  appearance  pure,  as  well  as  many  intermediate  gradations, 
would  be  produced.  Xevertheless  the  two  following  statements  offer 
considerable  difficulty.  The  Rev.  Professor  Henslow  raised  from  seed 
of  a  Cowslip  growing  in  his  garden  various  kinds  of  Oxlips  and  one 
perfect  Primrose  ;  but  a  statement  in  the  same  paper,  perhaps,  throws 
light  on  this  anomalous  result.  Professor  Henslow  had  previously  trans, 
planted  into  his  garden  a  Cowslip,  which  completely  changed  its 
appearance  during  the  following  year,  and  now  resembled  an  Oxlip. 
Next  year  again  it  changed  its  character,  and  produced,  in  addition 
to  umbels,  a  few  single-flowered  scapes,  bearing  flowers  somewhat 
smaller  and  more  deeply  coloured  than  those  of  thg  common  Prim. 
rose.  From  what  I  have  myself  observed  with  O.xlips,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  this  plant  was  an  Oxlip  in  a  highly  variable  condition,  almost 
like  the  famous  Cytisus  Adami.  This  variable  plant  was  propagated 
by  offsets,  which  were  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  °  and 
if  Professor  Henslow  took,  by  mistake,  seeds  from  one  of  these  plants, 
especially  if  it  had  been  accidentally  crossed  by  a  Primrose,  the 
result  would  be  quite  intelligible.  Another  case  is  still  more  difficult 
to  understand — Dr.  Herbert  raised,  from  seed  of  a  highly-cultivated 
red  Cowslip,  Cowslips,  Oxlips  of  various  kinds,  and  a  Primrose.  This 
case,  if  accurately  recorded,  is  explicable  only  on  the  improbable 
assumption  that  the  red  CowsUp  was  not  of  pure  parentage.  With 
plants  of  many  kinds,  when  crossed,  one  species  or  variety  is  some, 
times  strongly  prepotent  over  the  other  ;  and  instances  are  known  of 
one  variety  crossed  by  another  producing  offspring  which  in  certain 
characters,  as  in  colour,  hairiness,  &c.,  have  proved  identical  with 
the  pollen-bearing  parent,  and  quite  dissimilar  to  the  mother-plant  ; 
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but  I  do  not  know  o£  any  good  instance  of  the  offspring  of  a  cross 
perfectly  resembling,  in  a  number  of  important  characters,  the  father 
alone.  Hence  we  cannot  admit  that  a  pnre  Cowslip  crossed  by  a 
Primrose  would  ever  produce  a  Primrose  in  appearance  pnre. 
Although  the  facts  given  by  Dr.  Herbert  and  Professor  Henslow  are 
difficult  to  explain,  yet  until  it  can  be  shown  that  a  Cowslip  or  a 
Primrose,  carefully  protected  from  insects,  will  occasionally  give 
birth  to  at  least  Oxlips,  the  cases  hitherto  recorded  have  little  weight 
in  leading  us  to  admit  that  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose  are  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  species. 

Negative  evidence  is  of  little  value ;  but  the  following  facts  may  be 
worth  giving  : — Some  Cowslips  which  had  been  transplanted  from  the 
fields  into  a  shrubbery  were  again  transplanted  into  Ixighly-mannred 
land.  In  the  following  year  they  were  protected  from  insects, 
artificially  fertilised,  and  the  seed  thus  procured  was  sown  in  a 
hotbed.  The  young  plants  were  afterwards  i^lauted  out,  some  in 
very  rich  soil,  some  in  stiff  poor  clay,  some  in  old  peat,  and  some  in 
pots  in  the  greenhouse  ;  so  that  these  plants,  765  in  nnmber,  as  well 
as  their  parents,  were  subjected  to  diversified  and  unnatural  treat- 
ment J  but  not  one  of  them  presented  the  least  variation  except  in 
size — those  in  the  peat  growing  to  almost  gigantic  dimensions,  and 
those  in  the  clay  being  much  dwarfed.  I  do  not,  of  course,  doubt  that 
Cowslips  exposed  during  several  successive  generations  to  changed 
conditions  would  vary,  and  that  this  would  occasionally  take  place  in 
a  state  of  nature.  Moreover,  from  the  law  of  analogical  variation, 
the  varieties  of  any  one  species  of  Primula  would  probably  in  some 
cases  resemble  other  species  of  the  genus  :  thus  I  raised  a  red  Prim, 
rose  from  seed  from  a  protected  plant,  and  the  flowers,  though  still 
resembling  those  of  the  Primrose,  were  borne  during  one  season  on  a 
long  foot-stalk  like  that  of  a  Cowslip. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  facts  in  support  of  the  Cowslip 
and  Primrose  being  ranked  as  mere  varieties  (namely,  the  well- 
ascertained  existence  in  a  state  of  nature  of  numerous  linking  forms), 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  common  wild  0.xlip,  which  stands  exactly 
between  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose,  resembles  in  sterility  and  other 
essential  respects  a  hybrid  plant ;  and  if  it  can  further  be  shown 
that  the  Oxlip,  though  in  a  high  degree  sterile,  can  be  fertilised  by 
the  pure  parent  species,  thus  giving  rise  to  still  finer  gradational 
links — then  the  presence  of  such  forms  in  a  state  of  nature  ceases  to 
be  an  argument  of  any  weight  in  favour  of  the  CowsUp  and  Primrose 
being  varieties,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  an  ai'gument  on  the  other  side. 
The  hybrid  origin  of  a  plant  in  a  state  of  nature  can  be  recognised, 
first,  by  its  occnrrence  only  where  both  presumed  parent  forms  exist, 
or  have  recently  existed  ;  and  this  holds  good,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
with  the  Oxlip;  but  the  P.  elatior  of  Jacq.,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  constitutes  a  distinct  species,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  common  Oxlip.  Secondly,  by  the  supposed  hybrid  plant 
being  nearly  intermediate  in  character  between  the  two  parent 
species,  and  especially  by  its  resembling  hybrids  artificially  made 
between  the  same  two  species.  Now  the  Oxlip  is  intermediate  in 
character,  and  is  identical  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
corolla,  with  hybrids  artificially  produced  between  the  Primrose  and 
the  Polyanthus,  which  latter  is  a  variety  of  the  Cowslip.  Thirdly, 
by  the  supposed  hybrids  being  more  or  less  sterile  when  crossed  inter 
se  :  but,  to  try  this  fairly,  two  distinct  plants  of  the  same  parentage 
should  always  be  crossed ;  for  some  pure  species  are  more  or  loss 
sterile  with  pollen  from  the  same  individual  plant ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
hybrid  dimorphic  plants,  the  opposite  forms  should  be  crossed. 
Fourthly  and  lastly,  by  the  supposed  hybrids  being  much  more  fei'tile 
when  crossed  with  either  pnre  parent-species  than  when  crossed 
inter  se,  but  still  not  as  fully  fertile  as  the  parent  species. 

From  having  many  experiments  in  hand,  I  did  not  sow  the  seed 
obtained  by  reciprocally  crossing  Primroses  and  Cowslips  with  the 
OxUps,  and  I  now  regret  this ;  but  I  ascertained  a  more  interesting 
point,  namely,  the  character  of  the  offspring  from  Oxlips  in  a  state 
of  nature  growing  near  both  Primroses  and  Cowslips.  The  Oxlips 
were  the  same  plants  which  were  subsequently  transplanted  and 
experimented  on.  From  seed  thus  obtained,  eight  plants  were 
raised,  which,  when  they  flowered,  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
pure  Primroses ;  but  on  close  comparison  the  eye  in  the  centre  of 
the  corolla  was  seen  to  be  of  a  darker  yellow,  and  the  peduncles 
more  elongated.  As  the  season  advanced,  one  of  these  plants 
threw  up  two  naked  scapes,  seven  inches  in  height,  which  bore 
umbels  of  flowers  of  the  same  character  as  before.  This  fact  led 
me  to  examine  the  other  plants  after  they  had  flowered  and  were 
dug  np ;  and  I  found  in  all  that  the  flower-peduncles  sprung  from 
an  extremely  short  common  scape,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found 
in  the  pure  Primrose.  Hence  these  plants  are  beautifully  inter, 
mediate  between  the  Oxlip  and  the  Primrose,  inclining  rather 
towards  the  latter;  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  parent 
Oxlips  had  been  fertilised  by  the  surrounding  Primroses. 

From  the  various  facta  now  given,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 


the  common  Oxlip  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Cowslip  (P.  veris,  Brit. 
Fl.)  and  the  Primrose  (P.  vulgaris,  Brit.  F!.).,  as  has  been  surmised 
by  several  botanists.  It  is  probable  that  OxUps  may  be  produced 
either  from  the  Cowslip  or  the  Primrose  as  the  seed-bearer,  but 
oftenest  from  the  latter,  as  I  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  stations 
in  which  Oxlips  are  generally  found,  and  from  the  Primrose  when 
crossed  by  the  Cowslip  being  more  fertile  than  the  Cowslip  by  the 
Primrose.  The  hybrids  themselves  are  also  rather  more  fertile 
with  the  Primrose  than  with  the  Cowslip.  Whether  the  Cowslip 
or  the  Primrose  be  the  seed-bearing  plant,  it  is  probably  fertilised 
by  the  opposite  form  -of  the  other  species ;  for  wo  have  seen  that 
legitimate  hybrid  unions  are  more  fertile  than  illegitimate  hybrid 
unions.  Moreover  a  friend  in  Surrey  found  that  twenty-nine  Oxlips 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house  consisted  of  thirteen 
long-styled  and  sixteen  short-styled  plants ;  now,  if  the  parent  plants 
had  been  illegitimately  united,  either  the  long  or  short-styled  form 
would  have  greatly  preponderated  in  number.  The  case  of  the 
Oxlip  is  interesting ;  for  hardly  any  other  instance  is  known  of  a 
hybrid  spontaneously  arising  in  such  large  numbers  over  so  wide 
an  extent  of  country.  The  common  Oxlip  (not  the  P.  elatior  of 
Jacq.)  is  found  almost  everywhere  throughout  England  where  the 
Cowslip  and  Primrose  both  grow.  In  some  districts,  as  I  have 
seen  near  Hartfield  in  Sussex  and  in  parts  of  Surrey,  specimens 
may  be  found  on  the  borders  of  almost  every  field  and  small  wood. 
In  other  districts  the  Oxlip  is  comparatively  rare ;  near  my  own 
residence  I  have  not  seen  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  more 
than  five  or  six  plants  or  groups  of  plants.  It  is  difficult  to  con. 
jecture  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  number.  It  is  almost 
necessary  that  a  single  plant,  or  several  plants  of  the  same  form,  of 
one  parent  species  should  grow  near  the  opposite  form  of  the  other 
species ;  and  it  is  further  necessary  that  both  species  should  be 
frequented  by  the  same  kind  of  moth.  It  is  possible  that  such 
moths  do  not  everywhere  abound. 

Finally,  as  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose  differ  in  the  various 
characters  before  specified,  as  they  are  in  a  high  degree  sterile 
when  intercrossed,  as  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  either 
plant,  when  uncrossed,  has  given  birth  to  the  other  plant  or  to 
any  intermediate  form,  and  as  the  intermediate  forms  which  are 
often  found  in  a  state  of  nature  have  been  shown  to  be  more 
or  less  sterile  hybrids  of  the  first  or  second  generation,  we  must 
for  the  future  look  at  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose  as  good  and  true 
species. 

PRIMULA.   ELATIOR,   JACQ.,   OR   BARDriELD    OXlIP. 

This  Primula  is  found  in  England  only  in  two  or  three  of  the  eastern 
counties ;  and  on  the  continent  it  has  a  somewhat  different  range 
from  that  of  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose.  It  inhabits  districts  where 
neither  of  these  species  live.  In  general  appearance  it  differs  so 
much  from  the  common  Oxlip,  that  no  one  accustomed  to  see  both  in 
the  living  state  would  afterwards  confound  them ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  single  character  by  which  they  can  be  distinctly  defined, 
namely,  the  linear  .oblong  capsule  equalling  the  calyx  in  length.  Tho 
capsules,  when  mature,  owing  to  their  length,  differ  conspicuously 
from  those  of  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose.  Plants  propagated  by  seed 
in  a  garden  during  twenty-five  years  have  kept  constant,  excepting 
that  in  some  cases  the  flowers  varied  a  bttle  in  tint  and  size.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Howctt  C.  Watsou  and  Dr.  Bromficld  state  that  "  excep- 
tional instances  to  all  the  characters,  taken  singly,  by  which  this 
plant  is  distinguished  from  P.  vulgaris  and  veris,"  may  be  occasionally 
detected ;  it  remains  to  be  discovered  whether  these  intermediate 
forms  are  not  hybrids  between  P.  elatior  and  veris,  which  often  grow 
together.  With  respect  to  differences  in  function,  both  the  long  and 
short-styled  forms  of  P.  elatior  are  more  sterile  when  fertilised  by 
their  own  pollen  than  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  Cowslip  and 
Primrose  when  similarly  fertilised. 

Mr.  H.  Doubleday,  who  I  believe  first  called  attention  to  the  exist, 
ence  of  the  Bardfield  Oxlip  in  England,  kindly  sent  me  several  living 
plants,  which  I  subjected  to  trial  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  differed  in  their  reproductive  power  from  the  common  Oxhp.  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  the  time  and  labour  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Bardfield  Oxlip,  when  crossed  with  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose,  behaved 
like  a  distinct  species ;  for  if  it  can  be  clearly  proved  not  to  be  a 
hybrid,  and  if  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose  are  specifically  distinct,  I 
presume  that  no  one  will  any  longer  doubt  that  the  P.  elatior  is  like, 
wise  distinct. 

Finally,  although  we  may  feel  confident  that  Primula  veris,  vul. 
garis,  and  elatior,  as  well  as  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  are  all 
descended  from  some  primordial  form,  ^yet,  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  given,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  now  as  fixed  in 
character  as  are  very  many  other  forms  which  are  universally  ranked 
as  species.  Consequently  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  receive  distinct 
specific  names  as  have,  for  instance,  the  ass,  quagga,  and  zebra. 
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HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AT  ASHRIDGE   PARK. 

Amongst  tlie  many  int.ercsting  and  attractive  herbaceous  gardens 
now  springing  up  in  all  directious,  few  promise  to  be  more  successful 
than  that  at  Ashridge  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow,  whose  desire 
to  grow  every  desirable  hardy  shrub  and  flower  is  most  ably  carried 
out  by  his  energetic  gardener,  Mr.  Gray,  the  discoverer  of  the  pretty 
Aueraone  Hepatica  marmorata,  which,  under  his  fostering  care,  is 
already  beginning  to  form  a  conspicuously  ornamental  patch  in  one 
of  the  shrubbery  borders.  Mr.  Gray  makes  large  use  of  a  very  pretty 
form  of  Primula  cortusoides  amccna,  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  anywhere  else.  It  was  raised  some  years  since  from  one 
of  the  very  first  batches  of  seed  sent  ont  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  has 
been  sedulously  propagated.  It  has  a  much  smaller  flower  than  the 
usual  form ;  but  the  colour  is  a  much  richer  magenta,  and  it  is  not 
shaded  with  white  towards  the  centre,  like  most  of  the  ordinary 
varieties.  The  truss,  too,  is  much  denser  and  stouter,  and  the 
flower-stalks  are  produced  in  far  greater  abundance.  It  is  extraor. 
diuarily  hardy,  standing  any  severity  of  weather,  and  increases  with 
great  rapidity,  soon  forming  a  dense  patch  of  magenta  and  green, 
which  for  effect  cannot  easily  be  matched.  Mr.  Gray  also  grows 
Phlo-f  verna  with  greater  success  than  in  any  garden  I  have  ever 
visited.  He  uses  it  as  a  wide  margin  to  large  shrubbery  borders, 
where  its  soft  green  leaves  form  a  closely-fitting  carpet  densely 
studded  with  trusses  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  effect  of  which  is 
indescribably  beautiful.  A  small  round  bed  of  Myosotis  dissitiQora, 
thickly  edged  with  Thymus  citriodorus  am'eo-marginatus,  struck 
me  as  very  effective.  Mr.  Gray  is  as  active  among  his  florists' 
flowers  as  in  the  herbaceous  garden.  He  has  a  large  stock  of  a  fine 
Polyanthus,  and  a  Wallflower,  apparently  a  hybrid  between 
Ch.  Cheiri  and  Ch.  Marshallii  or  ochroleucus,  that  would  do  more 
than  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  accomplished  guardian  of  the  parterres 
of  Belvoir.  H.  H.\rpuk  Ckewe. 

The  Rectory,  Drayton-Beauchamp,  Triyhj. 


Early  Flowering  Tulips. — In  the  following  list  I  have  selected 
Such  varieties  only  as  were  all  in  perfect iou  together  on  April  21st;  and 
as  they  are  sorts  that  were  done  blooming  by  the  time  the  collection 
in  general  was  in  flower,  the  selection  will  be  of  value  to  anj'one 
requiring  early  kinds  to  be  got  off  the  ground  in  time  to  allow  early 
bedding  plants  to  be  put  out:  —  L'Immaculee,  fine  pure  white; 
Vesuvius,  crimson  ;  Pottebakker,  yellow;  Pottebakker,  white  ;  King's 
Crown,  scarlet,  belted  with  yellow ;  Golden  Prince,  light  golden 
yellow;  Moliere,  purple ;  Due  Van  Thol,  scarlet ;  Joost  Van  Vondel, 
vermilion,  white  feathered  ;  Vau  der  Neer,  purplish  puce  ;  Proser. 
pine,  rose;  Vermilion  Brilliant,  large  scarlet;  Brutus,  scarlet, 
shaded  with  orange  ;  Due  Van  Thol,  rose  ;  Van  der  Heist,  rose,  blush 
feathered  ;  Gloria  Solis,  double  crimson  and  yellow. — R.  H.  Baud. 

Aloysia  citriodora  (Sweet  Verbena) .  —  Anyone  who 
desires  to  see  this  old  favourite  plant  gi'ow  freely  and  finely,  and  who 
wishes  to  have  lots  of  it  for  cutting,  not  only  for  flavouring  claret 
cup,  but  also  for  mixing  with  flowers  in  the  drawing-room  vases, 
should  plant  out  a  few  plants  of  it  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  south  wall. 
The  low  front  walls  of  plant  and  fruit  houses  are  very  suitable  for 
this  and  for  other  plants  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  best  not  to  attempt 
anything  in  the  shape  of  training  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  allow  it 
to  develop  itself  freely.  You  may  then  "  cut,  and  come  again"  as 
often  as  you  please.  In  all  probability  the  first  severe  winter  may 
cut  the  plants  down  to  the  ground;  but  then  in  early  spring  they 
will  start  up  again  from  the  bottom,  and  attain  in  a  short  time  even 
greater  development  than  before.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings;  small  pieces  of  ripened  wood  put  in  in  March  in  a 
gentle  hot-bed  strike  freely,  and  when  potted  off  soon  make  nice 
plants.  Young  shoots  made  in  heat  will  also  strike  in  spring,  if  kept 
close  and  shaded  ;  but  cuttings  made  of  ripe  wood  are  best.  Small 
pieces  of  half-ripened  wood,  in  a  shady  place  out-of-doors  in  August, 
will  also  root  quickly,  and  make  nice  little  plants  for  the  following 
year. — E.  Hobd.^y,  Ramsey  Abbey. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Golden  Thyme.— Permit  me  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  Miss 
Hope,  of  Waruie  Lodge,  and  others,  that  the  Thyme  about  which  I  ^v^ote  in  Thb 
Garden,  is  that  which  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Fisher  &  Holmes,  under  the  name 
of  T.  citriodorus  aureus.  It  has  stood  the  winter  extremely  well  here.— D.  T. 
Fisn. 

Moss  Balls  for  Bedding  Plants.— At  Linton  Park  most  of  the  bedding 
plants,  when  potted  off,  early  in  April,  are  each  tied  up  roughly  in  a  coating  of 
Mo.^s  and  then  plunged  out  in  frames,  &c.,  in  soil.  The  plants  root  into  aud 
through  this  Moss,  and  are  very  easily  trau.sj)lautod  to  their  final  positions  in  it 
without  any  injury  whatever.  The  Moss  is  (of  coarse)  not  disturbed  in  planting, 
the  roots  passing  readily  through  it  into  the  earth.  Mr.  Bobson  finds  this  an 
excellent  plan. — R. 


FOREST  VEGETATION  IN  SIAM  (CHIN-INDIA). 
TuE  South-eastern  poiiiusula  oi:  Asia,  lying  entirely  within  the 
tropics,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  is  rich  in  the  variety 
and  luxuriance  of  its  vegetable  productions.  The  kingdom  of 
Siam,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  extending 
from  about  12°  to  21"  N.  and  from  96°  to  105'^  E.,is  traversed 
through  its  centre  by  the  river  Mcnara,  whose  annual  inunda- 
tions, like  those  of  the  Nile,  fertilise  the  great  plain  through 
which  it  flows,  so  that  plentiful  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  pepper, 
tobacco,  coffee,  aud  cotton,  are  easily  raised  by  the  inhabitants. 
Towards  the  N.E.  the  country  becomes  more  mountainous  and 
woody,  and  wild  animals,  including  the  elejiliant,  rhinoceros, 
tiger,  buffalo,  leopard,  bear,  and  crocodiles  abound.  Much  of 
this  part  of  the  country  is  as  yetlittle  known.  Oar  illustration, 
which  represents  a  scene  in  a  forest  near  the  Ijanks  of  the 
Cambodia  river,  between  Nong  Kay  and  Pak  Lay,  in  lat.  18° 
N.,  well  exhibits  the  exuberance  and  the  variety  of  tropical 
vegetation  in  these  regions — the  Bamboos,  various  kinds  of 
Palms,  the  Tfak  tree,  the  Sandal-wood  and  numerous  other 
forest  trees  and  climbers,  rising  in  huge  proportions  from  the 
tangled  brush-wood,  and,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  some 
wild  animal,  as  it  crosses  an  opening,  suggesting  all  that  the 
miud  can  conceive  of  the  native  aspect  of  a  "  forest  primeval." 
The  Grasses,  as  represented  by  the  Bamboos  well  shown  in  our 
illustration,  here  attain  almost  the  dimensions  of  forest  trees, 
and  are  certainly  not  surpassed  in  grace  of  form  by  the  Palms 
themselves.  Fine  as  is  the  aspect  of  the  Bamboos  in  the 
centre  of  our  illustration,  and  impossible  as  it  may  seem  to 
many  to  produce  a  like  aspect  of  vegetation  in  this  country,  we 
have  seen  hardy  Bamboos  producing  an  almost  equally  good 
effect  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 


THE  FRANKFORT  PALM-HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 
When,  some  three  years  ago,  the  Duke  of  Nassau  resolved  to  dispose 
of  his  flue  grounds  and  valuable  plants  at  Bieberich  on  the  Rhine, 
it  occurred  to  some  enterprising  and  public-spirited  Prankfortera 
that  it  would  bo  an  excellent  thing  if  the  rich  collection  of  Palms, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Orchids,  Mimoseas,  &c.,  could 
be  purchased  and  removed  to  soaie  suitable  spot  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  native  city.  Toeairyout  this  object,  a  company  was  formed 
with  a  capital  of  300,000  florins,  in  shares  of  250  florins  ;  the 
municipal  authorities  granted  a  piece  of  land  as  a  site,  rent  free 
for  ten  years,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  Frankfort  possessed 
its  Sydenham  Palace  and  grounds  in  miniature.  For  proximity  to 
the  best  end  of  the  town  no  more  favourable  situation  could  have 
been  selected,  and,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  slope,  the 
building  commands  flne  views  of  the  Taunus  range  of  hills  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  pleasure-grounds,  which  were  originally 
only  thirteen  acres  in  extent,  are  being  constantly  enlarged,  and 
during  the  process  of  enlargement  and  transformation  present 
naturally  a  somewhat  unfinished  appearance.  Considerable  taste  is 
displayed  in  the  disposition  of  the  beds,  walks,  fountains,  and  lake, 
no  less  than  in  the  grouping  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  as  the 
latter  become  more  fully  developed,  the  garden  will  lose  the  baldness 
and  harshness  of  outline  which  betiay  its  recent  origin.  With 
regard  to  the  Palm  house,  this,  if  not  distinguished  exteriorly  by 
elegance  of  form,  is  found  by  experience  eminently  adapted  for  the 
different  purposes  it  was  intended  to  serve.  It  consists  of  a  large 
central  hall  or  stove,  containing  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  Palm 
trees  and  tropical  plants,  such  as  Latania  Borbonica,  Phoenix  daoty. 
lifera,  Caryota  urens,  Cocos  Boutryana,  Dracaana  Anstralis  (25  to  30 
feet  high),  Dion  odule,  Araucaria  Cunninghami,  Yucca,  Aloe,  Musa, 
and  Cham;iodorea,  a  naturally  arranged  piece  of  rockwork,  a  cascade, 
<ic. ;  also  a  winter  garden  or  gallery,  surrounding  the  stove, 
and  stocked  with  Camellias,  Roses,  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons; a  music  hall,  and  a  refreshment  room.  The  music  hall 
is  merelj'  separated  from  the  stove  by  a  glass  p;irtition,  so  that 
whilst  the  ear  is  enjoying  the  classical  compositions  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  the  eye  reposes  on  some  of  the  choicest  productions 
of  nature.  To  modify  the  light,  the  roof  is  constructed  of  soft- 
coloured  opaque  glass,  and  the  comfort  of  the  audience  has  been  still 
further  considered  by  the  adoption  of  a  good  system  of  ventilation. 
The  building  is  some  1C8  feet  in  length,  by  lOl  in  breadth,  and  54 
in  height.  So  attractive  have  the  gardens  been  made  by  concerts, 
floral  exhibitions,  &c.,  that  the  daily  attendance,  without  reckoning 
annual  subscribers  and  shareholders,  now  averages  500  to  600.  The 
finances  of  the  compauy  arc  in  a  suSiciently  prosperous  condition  to 
admit  of  a  further  extension  and  embellishment  of  the  grounds,  and 
the  shares  have  risen  to  a  considerable  premium.  T.  S. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


PEARS  ON  THE  QUINCE. 

The  readers  ot  The  Gauden  have  to  thank  Mr.  John  Scott 
for  siving  them  his  experience  of  Pears  grown  on  the  Quince 
stock.  The  following  do  not  appear  in  his  list,  but  I  have 
found  them  take  readily  on  the  Quince,  and  most  of  them  to 
yield  good  crops  and  make  healthy  wood,  viz.: — Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  Easter  Benrro,  Doyenne  Bussoch,  Josephine 
do  Malincs,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle, 
Soldat  d'Esperen,  and  Winter  Nelis.  Most  of  these  arc  vcell 
known  Pears,  the  Doyenne  perhaps  the  least  so,  but  it  is  a 
sort  that  has  excellent  qualities  to  recommend  it,  size,  flavour, 
beauty,  great  productiveness,  and  what  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, the  foliage,  like  that  of  the  American  Creeper,  turns  to  a 
deep  red  before  the  leaves  fall.  The  Quince  stock,  as  is  well 
known,  tends  .greatly  to  hasten  the  period  of  productiveness, 
but  it  also,  in  some  instances,  improves  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  Mr.  Rivers  long  ago  pointed  out  the  second  in  my  list 
as  a  remarkable  instance  ot  a  Pear  improved  and  altered  in 
flavour  by  being  grafted  on  the  Quince  stock.  I  should  have 
added  to  my  list  the  Orpheline  d'Enghien,  but  I  believe  it  is 
the  same  as  Mr.  Scott's  Soldat  Laboreur,  an  excellent  Pear, 
and  one  that  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  Of  the  White 
Thorn  as  a  stock  for  Pears,  my  experience  is  confined  to  two 
only — the  Jargonelle,  which  thrives  upon  it,  and  the  Josephine 
de  Malines,  which  I  have  found  to  die  in  the  second  or  third 
year  after  grafting.  Perhaps  among  your  correspondents  one 
may  be  found  who  could  give  some  information  respecting  the 
White  Thorn,  stating  the  sorts  that  do  best  when  grafted  on 
it,  and  the  character  of  soil  and  climate  where  Pears  so  grafted 
would  be  likely  to  thrive.  B.  S. 


PEARS. 
The  nnraerona  varieties  of  Pears  aie  usually  grafted  on  either 
Quiuce  or  Pear  stocks.  When  grafted  on  the  Quince,  the  Pear  succeeds 
particularly  well  in  deep  moist  sandy  loams.  When  grafted  on  the 
Pear,  it  will  also  do  best  in  this  kind  of  soil,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
has  the  advantage  of  doing  well  in  almost  any  other,  including  very 
light  soils.  On  the  Qainco  we  have  not  so  long  to  wait  for  the  fruit, 
and  they  are  finer  and  better;  on  the  Pear  it  is  less  difficult  of 
cultui-e   and  lives  longer.      On  soils,   therefore,   which  are    not  so 


Young  standard  Pear-trees. 

favourable  to  the  Qnlnce,  wo  might  use  both  kinds  with  advantage, 
planting  Quince  and  Pear  stocks  alternately  ;  and  so,  while  waiting 
until  the  latter  came  into  bearing,  we  should  obtain  crops  from  the 
former ;  and  later  on,  when  the  trees  on  the  Pear  stocks  should  have 
come  into  full  bearing,  we  could  remove  the  others  on  the  Quince. 


Even  under  unfavourable  conditions,  the  grafts  on  the  Quince,  if 
manured  and  well  mulched  every  spring,  might  last  for  10  or  15 
years.  The  Pear-tree  adapts  itself  to  every  form  of  training  ;  those 
most  commonly  employed  are  :  the  standard,  the  pyramid  or  cone, 
the  column,  the  palmette,  the  horizontal  cordon,  and  sometimes  the 
oblique  cordon  :  on  each  of  which  forms  we  shall  say  a  word  or 
two. 

Standards. — In  gardens,  especially  those  of  small  size,  standards 
are  seldom  planted  ;  they  are  generally  reserved  for  orchards  in  the 
open  country.  If,  however,  you  have  ground  to  spare,  and  can  devote  a 
portion  to  them,  without  injuring  the  other  trees  or  shading  them  too 
much,  and  without  deranging  the  general  plan  or  spoiling  the  appear, 
ance  of  your  garden,  it  would  be  well  to  plant  a  number  of  the  most 
select  varieties ;  they  will  at  a  future  time  liberally  indemnify  the 
planter  for  any  sacrifice  of  space  which  he  may  have  made  for  them. 
As  for  the  farmer,  who  is  not  pressed  for  room,  we  do  not  merely 
advise  him  to  plant  them,  but  enjoin  liim  to  do  so.  Properly  speaking, 
standard  Pear  trees  do  not  require  pruning ;  every  winter  the  centre 
of  the  tree  should  be  cleared  of  any  branches  that  are  too  crowded, 
and  that  is  all,  to  let  sun  and  air  have  free  circulation.  When 
the  soil  is  adapted  for  the  Quince  stock,  and  well-selected,  fertile, 
and  sound-wooded  varieties  have  been  planted,  the  result  is  splendid 
crops  of  fruit,  almost  without  pruning  or  training — almost  wiLhout 
labour  of  any  kind.  At  the  time  of  planting,  each  tree  should  bo 
fastened  to  a  strong  stake,  which  should  be  somewhat  longer  than 
the  tree,  otherwise  the  wind,  as  it  sways  the  tree  about,  would  rub 
it  against  the  top  of  the  stake,  and  thereby,  especially  when  the 
fastenings  began  to  loosen,  cause  wounds.  We  may  also  give  the 
Pear  tree  the  form  of  the  pjTamid  or  cone,  which  is,  indeed,  natural 
to  some  varieties. 

Pyramids. — The  pyramid  or  cone  form  is  in  high  repute  ;  it  is  a 


Pyramid  Pear-tree. 

very  ornamental  form,  and  well  calculated  for  securing  a  good  crop . 
A  fiue  strong  pyramid,  well.pruned,  symmetrical  and  thriving, 
certainly  is  a  handsome  object.  Like  all  the  other  forms  which  we 
arc  about  to  consider,  the  pyramid  requires  pruning  more  or  less. 
With  respect  to  the  annual  growth  which  we  wish  our  young  trees 
to  make,  it  is  wise  not  to  desire  too  much  ;  from  five  to  seven  maiu 
branches  per  annum  is  the  most  that  we  should  allow.  One  remark 
on  this  subject :  when  laying  out  these  branches  for  the  next  year's 
growth,  we  generally  prune  above  and  close  to  the  bud  which  is 
intended  to  continue  the  branch,  leaving  a  small  spur  afterwards  as 
the  bud  pushes.  In  order  both  to  strengthen  it  and  give  it  the  direc- 
tion  which  we  wish  it  to  take,  a  support  or  splint  is  attached  to  it. 
This  is  a  complicated  operation ;  a  better  way  is,  instead  of  cutting 
close  to  the  bud,  to  leave  a  long  spur  (say  4  inches),  from  which 
the  buds  are  to  be  removed  ;  to  this  the  shoot  is  afterwards  tied,  and 
when  it  is  sufliciently  grown  to  maintain  itself  in  the  desired  position, 
the  spur  can  be  cut  off  altogether,  there  being  no  further  occa- 
sion for  it. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  prune  strong-growing  sorts  too  closely,  especially 
those  on  Pear  stocks,  because  the  circulation  of  the  sap  being 
thereby  confined  to  a  more  limited  space,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  strong  wood  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
best  in  pruning  to  use  a  judicious  moderation.  It  is  also  a  mistake 
to  cut  the  lateral  branches  too  short,  because,  the  flow  of  the  sap  being 
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thereby  restricted  to  the  stem,  will  cause  the  production  of  over, 
grown  leading  shoots.  It  is  equally  wrong  to  allow  these  branches 
to  grow  too  long,  as  this  impoverishes  the  stem  and  retards  the  due 
growth  of  the  leading  shoot.  In  both  cases  the  trees  seldom  bear 
well,  for  want  of  a  proper  balancing  of  the  parts,  and  both  extremes 
must  be  avoided.  A  well-proportioned  pyramid  should  generally 
have  a  diameter  two-thirds  of  its  height.  If,  however  well- 
proportioned,  a  pyramid  on  the  Pear-stock  should  prove  unproductive, 
it  may  be  brought  into  good  bearing  by  leaving  it  unprnned  for  a 
few  years.  There  are  also  other  methods:  for  example,  making  a 
circular  incision  in  the  bark  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem  nearly  half  an 
inch  wide,  which  must  be  kept  open  ;  otherwise,  if  allowed  to  close 
up,  the  tree  will  push  more  vigorously  than  before.  Root-pruning 
will  also  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  is 
wise  to  take  advantage  of  everything, 
and  we  may  turn  the  superabundant 
vigour  of  our  trees  to  good  account, 
by  grafting  them  with  fruit-buds,  which 
will  bear  the  following  year,  and  produce 
fine  fruits. 

Columnar  Trees, — The  columnar 
form  has  this  to  recommend  it,  that  it  is 
easy  to  establish,  and  allows  of  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  being  grovra  in  a 
given  space.  The  stem  in  this  case  is 
like  a  simple  branch  furnished  with  fruit- 
ing spurs.  These  are  pruned  above  a 
rudimentary  bud  or  eye  ;  and  as  for  the 
stem,  that  is  allowed  to  grow  as  tall  as  the 
vigour  of  the  tree  will  permit,  unless  you 
are  afraid  you  will  not  iind  a  ladder  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  top.  Trained  in 
columnar  fashion.  Pear  trees  do  not 
present  a  very  graceful  appearance,  but 
the  form  has  so  many  advantages,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  recommending  it ;  they  are 
easily  managed,  occupy  very  little  space, 
bear  plentifully,  and  do  not  present  a 
large  surface  to  the  winds  ;  all  this  de. 
serves  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Pear 
grafted  on  the  Quince  is  exclusively 
adapted  for  this  form ;  those  on  Pear. 
stocks  would  be  too  vigorous,  unless 
planted  in  a  particularly  poor  and  dry 
Boil.  Another  advantage  of  the  columnar 
form  is  that    it    is  admirably  suited   for 

those  kinds  which,  possessing  but  little,  or  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  vigour,  generally  ma,ke  but  a  poor  show  in  any  of  the  larger 
forms. 

Palmette-treea. — The  palmette,  with  a  single  or  double  stem, 
is  very  much  employed  for  trees  against  walls,  or  for  espaliers. 
Trained  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  (mostly  both  ways  at  the 
same  time),  the  side  branches  extend  themselves  in  greater  or  less 
number,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree. 


Columnar  Pear-Tree. 


Single-stemmed  Palmette. 

The  palmette  is  easily  formed  in  the  following  manner.  About 
one  foot  from  the  grafc,  the  young  tree  is  cut  off  above  three  good 
buds — one  on  each  side  to  form  the  iirst  two  lateral  branches,  and 
one  above  to  continue  the  main  axis.  This  last,  when  it  has  grown, 
is  staked  ;  and  we  must  be  careful  of  it,  for  it  has  to  furnish  in  its 
turn  another  series  of  three  buds,  at  a  distance  of  10  to  12  inches 


from  the  first  three,  and  which  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
If  the  buda  happen  not  to  bo  in  the  desired  position,  a  slight  twisting 
of  the  branch,  before  the  wood  has  ripened,  will  give  them  the  proper 
direction.  Should  a  bud  bo  destroyed  by  any  accident,  a  bud  inserted 
in  its  place,  iu  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  will  repair  the  damage. 


Double-stemmed  Palmette. 

With  very  vigorous  subjects  on  strong  stocks,  we  may  even  gain 
time,  as  with  them  we  may  form  two  series  of  branches  instead  of 
one  in  the  same  year.  As  soon  as  the  young  branch  begins  to  pass 
into  the  woody  state,  make  circular  incisions  above  two  buds  of  the 
lower  series,  and  you  are  sure  to  succeed  ;  these  incisions,  of  course, 
should  be  made  while  the  tree  is  in  leaf.  This  process  is  but  little 
known,  and  is  a  most  useful  one.  In  training,  it  is  always  better  to 
train  the  lateral  branches  a  little  obliquely,  at  least  for  the  first  few 
j-ears  ;  by  degrees  they  can  be  brought  to  their  final  horizontal 
position.  A  gicat  improvement  has  been  for  some  years  made  in 
the  training  of  the  palmette  ;  this  consists  in  bending  the  ends  of  the 
branches  upwards,  and  has  received  the  title  of  Palmette-Verrier, 
from  the  name  of  one  who  did  not  invent  it,  but  first  applied  it 
extensively  and  recommended  it  so  highly  that  his  numerous  pupils 
gave  to  the  system,  previously  without  a  name,  that  of  its  zealous 
propagator.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  speak  too  highly  of  this  form ;  for 
the  palmette,  it  is  the  form  of  all  others.  The  vertical  direction,  iu 
drawing  the  sap  to  the  ends  of  the   branches,  neutralizes  the  bad 


Palmette-Ven-ier,  with  cordon  in  front. 

effects  of  the  horizontal  position,  which  tends  to  encourage  a  slug, 
gishness  in  the  flow  of  the  sap ;  it  is  also  in  accordance  with  Nature, 
in  which  we  generally  find  the  ends  of  branches  inclined  to  the 
vertical  direction. 

What  we  have  just  said  has  reference  to  the  palmette  with  a  single 
stem,  but  the  same  treatment  will  apply  also  to  the  double-stemmed 
form.  Cut  the  tree  to  within  about  -1  inches  from  the  graft,  get  two 
branches  to  ruu  in  the  required  direction,  operate  on  each  of  these 
afterwards,  so  as  to  obtain  lateral  branches ;  observe  that  between  the 
two  stems  a  space  must  be  left  of  from  10  to  12  inches,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  subjects. 

For  tying  the  branches  get  some  laths  split,  or,  better,  sawn ; 
place  them  in  the  direction  of  the  branches,  and  fasten  them  with 
osier  twigs  to  the  trellis  or  wires  previously  arranged  along  the  walls 
or  in  the  lines  of  espaliers.  We  do  not  disapprove  of  fastening  with 
shreds  if  the  walls  are  iu  sufiiciently  good  condition  for  that  purpose, 
bnt  training  on  wires  is  the  best  plan.  In  concluding  our  remarks  on 
the  Palmette-Verrier,  we  may  observe  that,  when  trained  with  a  few 
series  of  branches,  the  form  is   thoroughly  good  for  varieties  that 
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do  not  possess  much  yigonr  o£  growth;  when  properly  managed, 
nothing  is  more  pleasing  or  more  prodnctive  than  small  trees  thus 
trained. 

Horizontal  Cordons. — This  form,  trained  along  wires,  is  also 
most  suitable  for  varieties  of  feeble  growth  ;  the  branches  being  few, 
and  close  to  the  ground,  the  fruits  feel  the  good  effects  of  the 
favourable  position  and  become  very  fine.  It  is  an  excellent  way  of 
cultivating  any  kinds  of  which  the  fruit  does  not  do  well  in  the  open 
air,  such  as  the  BrowTi  Beurre,  St.  Germain,  and  others. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forming  the  horizontal  cordon  ;  the  first  is  by 
means  of  a  graft  of  one  year's  growth  bout  at  the  height  which  is 
desired  for  the  cordon  ;  and  that  the  curve  may  not  produce  an  effect 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  it  is  brought  almost  to  a  right  angle,  by  fasten- 
ing the  young  stem  firmly  to  a  board  driven  into  the  ground  until  the 
upper  end  of  the  stem  is  brought  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  place  where 
the  curve  is  made.  This  should  be  done  carefully,  and  when  the  sap 
is  ascending,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  chance  of  fracture.  The 
second  and  surer  method  is  to  cut  the  young  tree.  In  cutting,  a 
spur  is  left  by  which  the  stem  may  be  fastened  to  the  wire.  It  is 
preferable  to  train  these  little  trees  right  and  left ;  it  is  just  as  easy 
as  in  one  direction,  and  looks  much  better.  On  sloping  ground,  how- 
ever,  we  should  use  the  single  cordon  only.  Nothing  is  more  simple 
than  this  form,  and  yet  we  seldom  see  trees  well  trained  as  horizontal 
cordons ;  this  is  because  they  are  generally  planted  too  closely  together, 
because  a  bad  system  of  pinching  is  employed,  and  moreover,  because 
tliey  are  almost  always  too  closely  pruned,  whereas  the  ends  of  the 
branches  should  be  merely  trimmed.  During  the  first  three  months' 
growth,  and  in  proportion  as  they  develope  themselves,  the  young 
shoots  should  always  be  pinched  short,  and  while  they  are  still  in  a 
very  herbaceous  condition  ;  this  is  indispensable.  The  sap,  as  is  well- 
known,  is  constantly  drawn  up  by  the  extremities,  but  these  extremi- 
ties not  having,  so  to  speak,  been  pruned,  the  shoots  do  not  acquire 
any  inordinate  development,  and  speedily  produce  fruit-burls.  Two 
or  three  years  after  planting,  the  pruning  should  be  limited  to 
shortening  the  extremities  and  removing  the  superfluous  fruit-buds, 
of   which   it    ivill   be   sufficient   to    leave   two   on   each  shoot,   and 


Horizontal  Cordon,  formed  with  two  shoots. 

be  particular  that  these  are  the  two  nearest  the  main  branch. 
Fourteen  inches  from  the  ground  is  the  proper  height  for  the  branches 
of  cordon  Peara.  Fasten  them  to  the  wire  attached  to  iron  or  wooden 
posts  placed  at  each  end  of  the  line.  If  you  want  to  have  these  posts 
firm,  bury  them  to  the  dapth  of  about  20  inches,  and  let  each  have  a 
stout  jamb  with  the  lower  end  resting  on  a  flat  stone  or  brick  placed 
obliquely  in  the  ground — any  other  props  are  unnecessary  and  often 
ugly — and  let  the  posts  not  be  of  so  great  dimensions  as  to  offend 
the  eye.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  after  a  few  years,  when  the  trees 
have  become  strong,  instead  of  being  supported  by  the  wire,  it  is  they 
that  support  it. 

One  concluding  observation.  We  have  said  that  almost  everywhere 
trees  that  are  intended  for  horizontal  cordons  are  planted  too  closely 
together  ;  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  failure.  We  recommend  a  dis- 
tance of  10  feet  as  the  minimum ;  at  a  later  period  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  this  distance  to  20  feet,  by  removing  every  second 
tree ;  the  subjects  thus  removed  and  taken  up  with  care  can  be 
ntilised  elsewhere. 

Oblique  Cordons. — This  form,  which  is  not  without  its  draw- 
backs, may  be  employed  with  advantage  on  sloping  positions  ;  in  this 
case  the  tree  must  be  trained  in  the  direction  of  the  slope.  An 
oblique  cordon  is  formed  by  cutting  down  a  young  tree,  planted 
upright  in  the  usual  way,  to  about  8  inches  from  the  graft.  A  single 
shoot  is  retained  and  fastened  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  ;  during  the 
following  year  this  angle  is  gradually  reduced  to  45  degrees.  We 
might,  indeed,  at  the  outset,  fasten  it  permanently  at  any  angle,  and 
not  cut  it  so  short,  but  it  is  much  better  to  follow  the  method  wo 
have  just  indicated.  What  has  been  said  refers  to  the  single  form, 
that  is,  with  one  branch  ;  with  the  double  form  we  proceed  in 
the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  that  after  the  first 
cutting  we  retain  two  shoots  instead  of  one  ;  the  first,  which  is 
uearest  the  end,  is  to  continue  the  main  axis  ;  the  second  will  form 
the  lower  branch.  The  following  year  we  cut  the  leading  shoot  at 
the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  former  cutting,  and  retain  only  a 
single  shoot  to  form  the  upper  branch.  The  oblique  form  is  faulty 
in  this  respect,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sloping  dh-ection,  the 
branches  that  are  produced  on  the  lower  side  are  less  profitable  than 
those  that  spring  from  the  upper,  for  want  of  being  properly 
balanced  for  an  eqnable  flow  of  the  sap. 


DOUBLE  GLAZING  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
I  have  tried  this  system  of  glazing  on  a  Melon  house  and  cutting  frame, 
and  have  been  somewhat  startled  with  the  result,  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  might  have  foreseen.  True,  I  found  the  night  temperature 
could  be  kept  up  more  steadily  and  with  leas  fuel,  but  I  found 
also  that  the  sun's  influence  was  scarcely  felt  during  the  day — had 
hardly  found  power,  in  fact,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  proper  ventilation — and  so  we  had  to  fire  up 
during  the  day  instead  of  the  night,  to  get  the  temperature  high 
enough.  Besides  the  continually  saturated  atmosphere  was  found  to 
bo  highly  injurious  to  the  Jlelons,  and  positively  destructive  in  the 
cutting  frame,  for  the  cuttings  never  got  dry  day  nor  night,  unless 
the  sashes  were  pushed  well  down,  and  then  the  cure  was  as  bad  as 
the  disease.  In  the  end  I  was  compelled  to  take  out  one  set  of  panes, 
and  return  to  the  old  though  somewhat  inconvenient  plan  of  covering 
the  cuttings  at  night  with  a  temporary  glass  shade  or  bell  glasses, 
which  were  taken  off  again  during  the  day,  and  we  had  no  more 
trouble.  Tbe  duplicate  panes  were  also  taken  out  of  the  Melon  house 
sashes  with  the  same  result,  though  the  Melons  for  a  while  were 
found  to  be  so  tender  in  the  foliage,  after  growing  in  such  a  close 
atmosphere,  as  to  require  constant  shading  for  a  bit ;  but  they  soon 
recovered.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  one  who  started  with 
great  expectations  of  the  system,  and  gave  it  a  favourable  trial.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that,  were  our  early  vineries  double  glazed,  the  hottest 
April  or  May  sun  would  never  raise  the  internal  temperature  high 
enough  to  allow  the  necessary  ventilation  without  a  deal  of  assistance 
from  fire  heat.  I  would  therefore  not  recommend  anyone  to  incur 
the  expense  of  double  roofs  without  due  consideration,  and  I  shall  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  experience  of  others  who  have  tried  the  plan 
does  not  agree  with  mine,  so  far  as  fruit  culture  is  concerned  at  least. 

J.  S.  W. 


Fruit  Crops  in  North  Nottinghamshire.— On  the  night  of 
the  19th  and  morning  of  the  20th,  the  frost  in  this  district  proved 
nearly  as  destructive  to  some  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  as  it  did  about 
the  same  time  last  year.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  have  suffered 
most ;  the  young  fruit  on  the  tops  of  the  bushes,  unprotected  by 
the  foliage,  seemed  as  if  scalded,  and  a  brisk  wind  on  the  23rd  shook 
them  to  the  ground  in  quantities.  There  will  still,  however,  bo  a 
fair  crop  saved,  for  I  have  never  seen  these  fruits  set  so  thickly  or 
their  foliage  look  healthier  then  they  do  this  year.  The  flowers  of 
all  the  early  kinds  of  Strawberries  that  had  opened  are  blackened 
in  the  centre,  and  of  course  will  prove  abortive;  but  later  kinds 
promise  to  produce  good  crops.  Apples,  being  much  later  in 
flowering  than  last  year,  have  escaped,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tiiey  are  now  out  of  danger.  Pears,  both  on  walls  and  standards, 
have  set  well,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  as  regards  the  Cherry 
crop.  Plums,  however,  are  thin,  both  on  walls  and  in  orchards. 
Some  sorts  of  Apricots  showed  at  the  blooming  time  a  great  paucity 
of  blossom — the  Kaisha  being  the  only  variety  with  me  that  has 
borne  full  crops  for  these  last  two  years.  The  thermometer  registered 
here  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  2^  of  frost,  and  on  the  Grass  i'  j 
wo  have,  therefore,  fared  better,  apparently,  in  the  Midlands  than 
in  the  Southern  Counties. — William  Tillery,  Welheck,  Worksox>. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Woollen  Rags  as  a  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees.— M.  Jacquemyns,  in  a  re- 
ccnij  namhcr  otlho  BHlhliit  d'Arboricidfiire  de  Bel;jiqiie,  states  that  he  has  pro- 
duced a  splendid  growth  in  some  fruit  trees  planted  in  a  poor  soil,  by  placing 
from  21)  to  30  lbs.  of  woollen  rags  about  the  roots  of  each  tree.  These  rags  are  a 
slowly-acting  manure,  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  in  the  case  of  the  fruit-trees 
alluded  to,  effected  most  satisfactory  results. 

Sweet  Apples. — With  reference  to  your  correspondent's  inquiries  on  this 
subject,  I  beg  to  state  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  Apples  in  which  the  sugar 
greatly  preponderates  over  the  acid.  Weclassify  Apples  into  Summer,  Fall,  and 
Winter  kinds,  and  subdivide  each  of  these  into  sweet  and  sour.  You  doubtless 
have  sweet  varieties.  Here  they  are  used  for  baking,  for  cider-making,  and  for 
stock-feeding.  Baked  Apples  and  milk  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  farmer's 
luxuries. — Geo.  Tuukbeh,  New  T-  rfi-. 

Grape  colouring- — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  however  large  the  bunches  of 
Grapes  or  individual  berries  may  be,  without  fine  colour  they  are  of  little  value. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  in  reference  to  eolouring  Grapes,  i-s  to  allow 
the  laterals  to  grow  freely,  after  the  final  thinning.  If  the  leaves  half  hide 
the  bunches,  so  much  the  ijetter.  I  picked  up  this  hint  at  Colo  Orton,  which  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  plan,  as  I  consider  Mr.  Henderson 
o  oe  the  best  cultivator  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  for  putting  the  finishing 
touch  on  Grapes. — R.  Gilbeei,  Burjhleii  Gardens, 

Cropping  Fruit  Tree  Borders.- May  strawberries  be  planted  on  fruit-tree 
bordersT  Some  say  they  may  ;  but  others  recommend  me  not  to  put  such  a  soil- 
exhausting  crop  neai  ray  wall  trees. — Lydia.  [We  do  not  consider  cropping  fruit- 
tree  borders  with  Strawberries  good  gardening — riuite  the  contrary.  Indeed 
many  gardeners  are  against  cropping  them  at  all,  but  this  we  think  is  carrying 
the  thing  to  the  opposite  ext  emc,  as  it  is  very  rare  that  borders  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Provided  they  are  well  manured.  Lettuces  and  similar  dwarf  crops  may 
be  grown  without  injur.v  to  the  fruit  trees,  but  in  no  case  should  vegetables  of 
any  description  be  sown  or  planted  nearer  than  4  feet  from  the  stem.  1 
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STATELY  ARCHITECTURE  NEAR  WATER. 

TuE  design  engraved  below  is  one  of  those  stately  arcbitoo- 
tural  compositions  in  tbe  country  mansion  category  for  which 
the  Barrys  (father  and  son)  have  Ijecome  celebrated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  noble  design,  if  carried  out 
in  its  integrity,  will  form  a  very  magnificent  object  in  the 
situation  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  that  its  close  proximity 
to  the  lake,  in  which  its  highly  enriched  facadi'  will  be  reflected, 
must  necessarily  enhance  its  importance  very  greatly,  and 
seem  to  impart  to  it  a  veritable  riiinoii  d'etre  in  tbe  surrounding 
landscape.  How  much  would  the  palatial  magnilieence  of 
"Versailles  lose  if  the  numerous  pieces  of  artificial  water  which 
have  been  contrived  there,  at  vast  expense,  were  removed  ! 
The  natural  landscape,  originally  so  arid  and  uninteresting,  is 
magnificently  lighted  up  by  those  waterj'  mirrors,  in  which 
portions  of  the  great  palace,  and  whole  crowds  of  the  countless 
statues  of  its  gardens,  ai'e  so  picturesquely  I'eflected.  In 
nearly  all   the  celebrated   French  chateaiix,  from   Fontaine- 


production  of  lakes,  at  a  considerable  cistance  from  the  resi- 
dence, and  intended  to  group  and  combine  in  effect  with 
foliage  rather  than  with  buildings.  Our  engraving  of  Mr. 
Barry's  design  for  the  new  mansion  at  Clumber — and  which 
we  reproduce  from  the  "  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry  " — the  effect  of  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  is  so 
highly  successful,  may  serve  as  a  hint  for  the  production  of 
similar  effects  in  other  situations.  II.  N.  H. 


Land  rormed  by  Marine  Vegetation.— The  influence  of 
gregarious  mariuo  plauU  in  changing  tiio  form  and  increasing  the 
e.xtent  of  coast,  which  is  visible  iu  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
is  especially  noticeable  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  on  account  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  .shore  in  its  shape  and  nature  to  the  propag.a- 
tion  and  growth  of  Rhizophoreaj  (the  Mangroves),  as  well  as  by 
reason  of  the  luxurious  gi-owth  of  vegetation  in  those  regions.  The 
whole  coast  for  miles  into  the  interior  presents  an  unbroken, 
uninhal)itable  green  flat,  and  the  increase  iu  depth  of  the  water  is 
very  gradual,  as  is  usual  on  the  coasts  of  Indian  islands  but  little 


Stately  architeL;ture  and  terraced  garden  near  water. 


bleau  to  Chambord,  water,  of  more  or  less  extent,  forms  a  chief 
and  always  an  attractive  feature  in  the  scene.  At  some  of  the 
lesser  of  the  well-known  French  chateaux  nothing  more  than  a 
broad  moat  exists  ;  but,  remove  that  moat,  and  carry  the  turf 
of  the  park  close  up  to  the  stately  rampart  or  terrace,  and  half 
the  chai-m  of  the  scene,  even  of  the  building  itself,  would  be 
destroyed.  Even  the  poor  architecture  of  Buckingham  Palace 
gains  very  considerably  from  being  seen  across  the  canal-like 
piece  of  water  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  flue  old 
trees,  almost  the  only  attraction  of  St.  James's  Park. 

The  horticulturist,  in  producing  his  best  effects,  has,  in 
fact,  as  much  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  water  where  it  is 
absent,  as  with  the  disposition  of  his  slopes  of  earth  and  their 
plantation  with  suitable  trees.  This,  as  a  general  principle,  is 
so  widely  acknowledged  as  to  be  almost  a  truism  ;  but  the  study 
of  the  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  the  close  proximity  of 
water  to  important  buildings  of  a  palatial  class  has  not  been 
either  so  skilfully  or  so  frequently  attended  to  as  that  of  the 


above  the  sea  level.  The  gradual  transition  from  sea  to  land  is 
very  manifest.  The  earliest  evidence  of  land  is  the  appearance, 
especially  at  high  tide,  of  scattered  tips  of  the  lower  orders  of 
marine  plants,  projecting  above  the  water  like  blades  of  Grass 
in  flooded  meadow  land.  These  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  Rhizophorea;,  more  particularly  the  genera  Bhizophora,  Kan- 
delia,  Brugniera,  and  Ceriops,  so  remarkable  for  their  form  and 
mode  of  growth.  Their  favom'ite  habitat  is  a  marshy  shore,  free 
from  surf,  and  not  flooded  at  high  tide.  They  are  shrubs  rather  than 
trees,  from  5  to  23  feet  high.  The  seed  germinates  while  attached 
to  the  branch,  and  only  separates  when  the  rootlets  have  penetrated 
the  slimy  soil,  and  the  young  plant  has  strength  enough  to  withstand 
the  action  of  the  sea.  The  stock  does  not  enter  the  earth,  but  rather 
rests  upon  a  mass  of  roots,  spreading  out  as  they  approach  the 
ground,  and  with  their  ends  fised  in  it.  During  flood-tide  the  tips  of 
the  plants  »nly  may  be  visible,  but  the  retiring  tide  displays  the 
stems  and  interlacing  roots,  the  latter  crowded  with  moUusks,  crus- 
taceans, and  fish,  left  in  the  slime  upon  them.  This  accumulation 
becomes  higher  and   firmer,   and,  finally,  as   coast-land,  is  better 
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adapted  to  resist  the  action  of  the  sea  than  if  the  plants  had  rooted 
in  the  soil.  With  the  Rhizophorese  are  fonnd  species  of  similar  fatni. 
lies  ;  for  example,  of  iEgiceras,  CUmatandra,  and  Avicennia.  As  the 
sea  recedes,  and  these  plants  are  no  longer  moistened,  even  at  high 
tide,  they  die  out,  and  are  sucoeedel  by  others  of  different  mode  of 
growth.  

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

THE  SHALLOT. 
Natites  of  the  -n-armer  side  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Shallots  of  course  do  best  iu  a  -warm  position  and  in  a  light, 
fertile  soil.  The  Shallot  is  one  of  our  best  and  most  whole- 
some vegetables,  useful  alike  for  soups,  salads,  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  makes  one  of  our  best  pickles.  It  is,  in  short, 
in  everyday  use,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  pantry.  There 
are  certainly  two  varieties  in  cultivation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustrations  fi;iven  at  page  41,  vol.  i.,  and  of  these  the  light- 
coloured  one  is  the  kind  mostly  sought  for  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  not  so  heavy  a  cropper  as  the  dark-coloured 
ilussiau  variety,  and  it  is  also  more  subject  to  canker  and 
mildew.  The  dark  hardy  Russian  kind  is  a  heavy  cropper. 
In  order  to  grow  Shallots  well,  and  free  from  disease,  never 
apply  fresh  manure  to  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be 
grown.  In  autumn  or  early  in  winter,  trench  up  and  ridge  a 
piece  of  ground  for  them  that  has  been  manured  the  previous 
season  for  some  other  crop,  and  fork  it  over  in  frosty  weather, 
in  order  to  get  it  sweet  and  well  pulverised.  Level  it  down, 
and  plant  the  bulbs  in  February,  but  never  by  any  means  bury 
the  bulbs  too  deep,  nor  plant  them  in  very  loose  soil,  for  they 
are  very  subject  to  canker  and  mildew  just  when  in  full  growth 
in  May,  if  damp  gets  down  between  their  partings  or  cloves  ; 
and  on  account  of  these  attacks  they  are  almost  always  scarce 
and  dear.  After  levelling  the  ground,  stretch  a  line  at  dis- 
tances a  foot  apart ;  with  one  foot  tread  the  ground  along  the 
line,  only  at  planting  time,  from  end  to  end  ;  then  just  pi'ess 
the  bulbs  on  the  surface,  and  place  a  pinch  of  fine  cinder  ashes 
on  them,  to  keep  worms  from  them.  In  March,  when  the  sur- 
face becomes  dry  and  mellow,  tread  between  the  rows  with 
both  feet,  so  as  to  make  the  ground  as  firm  as  possible.  This 
will  raise  the  rows  of  bulbs  a  little  above  the  general  level ; 
then  just  clear  the  loose  earth  away  from  the  bulbs,  which 
will  now  have  pushed  forth  roots,  with  a  hand  or  small  hoe, 
so  as  to  allow  them,  i.  c,  the  bulbs,  to  st.iud  quite  clear  of  the 
ground.  Thus  situated,  disease  or  mildew,  or  failui-e,  is 
scarcely  possible ;  on  the  contrary,  good,  healthy,  sound,  firm 
crops  are  obtained.  Plantations  of  Shallots  may  be  made  in 
October  or  March,  but  late  in  February  or  very  early  in  March 
is  the  best  season,  and  the  crop  may  be  taken  up  and  stored 
whenever  the  leaves  die  down,  or,  if  not  then,  iu  autumn. 
After  being  well  dried,  the  I'oots  should  be  hung  in  nets  or 
laid  thinly  on  shelves,  or  even  hanked  in  an  aiiy  loft,  or 
wherever  the  Onion  crop  is  stored.  J.  B. 


TAERAGON. 
This,  a  native  of  Siberia,  is  a  very  near  ally  of  the  Wormwood 
and  Southernwood,  though  somewhat  different  in  aspect,  and 
very  different  in  odour.  It  is  an  important  old  ])l.int,that  one 
always  likes  to  see  a  few  tufts  of  in  a  garden,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  grow.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  peienuial,  but 
by  no  means  so  vigorous  on  some  soils  as  its  relatives  before 
named.  We  have  always  noticed  it  vigorous  and  healthy  on  a 
light,  wai-m  soil,  or  one  with  thorough  drainage,  and  slow- 
growing  and  almost  delicate  on  stiff,  clayey  ones.  It  occa- 
sionally perishes  from  severe  cold,  and  probably  oftener  from 
too  much  wet  at  the  root.  If  we  wished  to  preserve  a  few 
stools  of  it  for  a  long  time,  we  should  put  it  on  a  slightly 
raised  border  under  a  south  wall  ;  but,  as  in  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion such  expedients  are  not  resorted  to,  it  is  better  to  give  it 
a  well-drained  spot  in  the  herb  ground,  and  make  a  fresh 
plantation  every  year,  or  every  second  year.  It  is  often  sur- 
prising to  see  what  a  good  effect  raising  the  earth  from  6 
inches  to  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  spot  has  upon  many 
things  that  happen  to  be  a  little  tender  in  this  climate.  We 
liave  no  doubt  that  by  raising  the  soil  thus,  by  the  aid  of  a 


few  burrs  or  stones.  Tarragon  would  do  far  better  on  cold,  wet 
soils,  where  on  the  ordinary  level  it  is  rather  delicate.  When 
just  coming  into  bloom  is  the  best  time  for  picking  it  for 
placing  in  vinegar  or  makmg  Tarragon  vinegar,  and  it  should 
bo  gathered  when  quite  dry,  as  also  for  drying  for 
winter  use  ;  but  young  Tarragon  can  be  obtained  most  months 
of  the  year  by  pulling  the  young  shoots  iu  April  when 
about  3  inches  above  ground,  with  an  inch  or  two  of  under- 
ground shoot  or  root  to  them,  and  planting  them  3  inches 
apart  in  boxes,  pans,  or  garden  pots,  and  standing  them  in  the 
shade  all  the  summer.  The  pots,  &c.,  will  get  full  of  roots  by 
autumn,  and  be  iu  readiness  to  place  in  a  little  heat  in  suc- 
cession all  the  following  winter  and  early  spring  mouths,  and 
whilst  young  and  crisp  it  is  in  much  request  iu  many  families. 
A  succession  of  young  fresh  shoots  is  always  obtainable  out- 
of-doors  by  methodically  cutting  it  daily  for  use,  or,  if  not,  cut 
part  of  the  bed  once  a  fortnight.  Tarragon  always  does  best 
on  a  sweet,  healthy,  pulverised  soil,  and  planted  in  April,  by 
pulling  the  young  shoots  with  a  bit  of  underground  root 
as  above  described,  and  dibbling  them  in  a  foot  apart  each  way, 
the  ground  will  get  filled  by  autumn,  when  the  stems  should  be 
cut  oft'  when  ripe  and  decaying  on  the  approach  of  frost.  The 
beds  should  then  be  dressed  with  old  decayed  Mushroom  dung, 
light  decaying  old  hot-bed  linings,  or  half  decayed  leaf-mould, 
about  "2  inches  deep,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the  winter 
frost  ;  when  not  thus  attended  to,  I  have  seen  it  entirely 
killed,  or  very  much  weakened  by  severe  frost.  By  having  a 
spot  planted  in  various  aspects  it  may  be  procured  in  suc- 
cession, and  very  good  and  young  a  great  part  of  the  season. 
A  hand-glass  placed  over  some  on  a  south  border  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  will  start  it  into  early  growth.  It  is  liable  to 
canker  on  wet  cold  shaded  ground,  and  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew  both  at  root  and  branch  on  shallow  hot  soils. 

Jaiies  Bakxes. 


THE   HERB  GARDEN. 

The  culture  of  herbs  is  one  of  those  things  that  are  generally 
neglected,  unless  a  special  place  is  set  apart  for  them.  To  have  a 
place  for  everything  is  the  likeliest  means  of  having  everything  in 
its  place.  Form  an  herb  garden,  and  you  are  well  nigh  certain  to  fill 
it  with  plants.  Scatter  them  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  the 
chances  are  that  "  out  of  sight  out  of  mind"  will  be  speedily  veri. 
fied,  and  that  when  the  herbs  are  required  they  will  be  found  wanting. 
There  is  likewise  a  great  saving  of  time  in  growing  all  the  herbs 
together  ;  one  always  knows  where  to  go  for  them,  and  several  are 
mostly  wanted  together.  The  herb  garden  is  likewise  a  pretty  feature 
in  itself.  A  series  of  beds,  say  6  feet  long  and  a  yard  wide,  parted 
with  tiny  walks  a  foot  broad,  has  a  neat,  orderly  appearance.  But 
the  chief  advantage  of  having  a  garden  of  herbs  is  that,  when  dis. 
posed  thus,  they  are  almost  sure  to  receive  the  requisite  degree  of 
attention.  When  each  has  a  bed,  we  like  to  see  each  bed  filled  with 
healthy  plants.  Some  herbs,  such  as  the  Mints,  on  most  soils  grow 
like  weeds.  Others,  such  as  Fennel  and  Tarragon,  are  shy  growers, 
and  winter  badly  in  many  gardens  ;  others  again,  such  as  golden, 
common,  and  Lemon  Thyme,  and  especially  Penny  Royal,  require 
frequent  removal.  The  last  should  be  replanted  every  autumn.  Large 
plants  have  their  crowns  frosted  out  iu  winter,  and  the  whole  plant 
frequently  perishes.  Small  rooted  pieces  from  the  extremities  of  the 
growing  shoots  planted  in  October  will  bear  any  amount  of  frost  with 
impunity.  Hyssop,  Winter  Savory,  winter  Marjoram,  and  Sage  do 
not  need  renewal  so  frequently  ;  and  the  bitter  or  strongly  aromatic 
herbs,  such  as  Kue,  Horehound,  Rosemary,  Tansy,  Wormwood,  &c., 
are  equally  hardy,  and  even  longer-lived.  Feverfew  makes  a  good 
edging  to  the  other  beds,  and  Lavender  is  best  grown  in  the  shrub, 
bery.  Such  large  herbs  as  Angelica  and  Carrawaj',  and  even  Borage, 
should  be  grown  in  rows  near  to  Rhubarb,  Globe  Artichokes,  or  other 
strong  vegetables.  Several  beds  should  likewise  be  retained  for 
growing  such  annual  herbs  as  Basil,  Marjoram,  Savory,  Chervil, 
Purslane,  Pot  Marigold,  &c.  Hot  or  bitter  plants  for  eating  green  as 
relishes,  or  for  salads,  such  as  Mustard,  Cresses  of  various  kinds.  Pim- 
pernel, Chives,  green  Onions,  Radishes,  should  also  be  grown  in  tho 
herb  garden.  Various  plants,  such  as  Curled  Mallows,  and  others  for 
garnishing,  might  find  a  place  in  the  herb  garden.  Parsley  is  too 
important  a  crop  to  be  grown  in  the  herb  garden  ;  it  does  best  in 
deeply-trenched,  rich  land.  Sow  in  drills  2  feet  asunder,  or  in  a 
single  drill,  on  tho  verge  of  other  crops.  Thin  the  plants  to  6  inches 
or  a  foot  asunder,  and,  with  liberal  culture,  one  leaf  of  Parsley  will 
well  nigh  garnish  a  ham,  Q. 
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ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Barnes'  articles  on  this  subject  will,  I  hope,  do  good.  I  neve"" 
pass  through  Covent  Garden  in  the  winter  season  without,  as  I  look 
upon  this  picture  and  on  that,  a  tingle  of  shame  running  through  my 
veins  as  I  compare  our  own  poor  spindly  Asparagus  with  the  sturdy 
examples  of  it  which  our  neighbours  the  French  send  us.  Why  this 
should  be,  I  cannot  tell,  except  that  our  system  of  cultivation  is  at 
fault.  A  friend  of  mine  at  Birkenhead,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
grew  good  succulent  Asparagus,  four  sticks  of  which  weighed  a  pound, 
and  in  the  eai'ly  days  of  Frogmore,  Mr.  Ingram  exhibited  forced 
Asparagus  sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds  the  hundred.  I  am  justified, 
however,  I  think,  in  saying  that  in  neither  case  was  it  grown  n])Ou 
the  root-pruning  and  banking-up  systems.  Ou  the  contrary,  at  liir. 
kenhead,  the  ground  was  well  manured  and  thoroughly  trenched  2  feet 
deep,  and  IS  inches  of  thoroughly  prepared  compost  was  then  carted 
on  to  it  ;  the  Asparagus  was  sown  in  single  rows  a  yard  apart,  and 
the  plants  were  thinned  so  as  to  stand  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  In 
addition  to  being  mulched  with  rich  manure  in  the  autumn,  the  only 
cultivation  which  these  beds  received  was  a  slight  surface  forking 
in  the  spring ;  also  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  and  guano  every  fort, 
night  on  rainy  days  in  the  growing  season,  and  they  were  kept  free 
from  weeds.  Compare  this  with  our  market-garden  treatment,  which 
consists  in  sticking  a  sea-side  plant  on  a  dry  bank,  and  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  London  Asparagus  is  called  "  drumsticks,"  and 
that  few  people  know  the  flavour  of  properly  grown  Asparagus.  The 
only  possible  gain  derivable  from  the  London  system  of  cultivation  is 
a  few  days'  earlier  growth  consequent  on  the  daily  earthing  in  of 
solar  heat  in  the  spring,  and  a  little  gain  also  in  heat  from  the  action 
of  the  snn's  rays  upon  the  sides  of  the  beds.  This  may  give  a  few 
hundreds  of  early  "natural  Grass;"  but  whether  the  gain  is  snfB. 
cient  to  cover  the  extra  expense  of  cultivation  is  more  than  donbtful. 
Asparagus  beds  is  a  cultural  misnomer  ;  and  where,  for  early  forcing, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  form  beds,  those  should  always  have  pigeon- 
holed rep3iring  walls,  so  that  the  necessary  heat  may  be  given  with- 
out the  roots  of  the  plants  being  injured.  Thus  managed,  our  forced 
Asparagus  might,  in  a  short  time,  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  French, 
and  of  many  of  our  own  private  gardens ;  but,  as  seen  in  our  markets 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  it  is  simply  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

A. 


Potato  Disease— Cause  and  Effect. — Originality  on  this 
subject  we  thought  had  been  worn  out,  but,  according  to  a  western 
contemporary — the  Exeter  Flying  Post — there  is  yet  something  to 
learn  on  this  interesting  national  question.  A  correspondent  of  that 
journal  (Mr.  John  Bucksey,  8,  St.  Petrock's  Terrace,  Exeter),  thus 
writes  : — "  I  wish  to  bring  ander  your  notice  the  enclosed  Oak  galls. 
They  show  a  mutation  they  have  not  shown  heretofore.  For  many 
years  the  fly  has  eaten  its  way  out,  leaving  a  beautifully  defined 
hole,  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  birds  have  attacked  them,  and  to  get 
the  maggot  torn  the  galls.  My  object  is,  first,  to  assert  that  these 
galls  were  not  seen  in  England  before  the  Potato  disease,  and  that 
till  recently  birds  had  not  attacked  them  ;  secondly,  that  this  fly 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  Potato  disease  ;  thirdly,  that  the  maggots 
contained  in  the  galls  heretofore  having  been  destroyed  there  can 
be  no  flies  of  the  kind  this  summer.  Consequently,  we  shall  have 
such  a  crop  of  Potatoes  as  we  have  not  seen  for  twenty-eight  years. 
Kindly  put  this  in  your  paper,  that  it  may  induce  others  to  give  it 
attention  and  to  hand  to  you  for  publication  the  result  of  their 
observations."     [Oh !] 

Tomatoes. — Early  Tomatoes  are  still  grown  to  some  extent  in 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  but  each  year  during  the  last  seven 
there  has  been  a  steady  falling  off  in  these  districts,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Tomatoes  which  are  now  planted  by  hundreds  of  acres 
around  Charleston  and  Norfolk  can  be  placed  in  Northern  markets 
six  weeks  in  advance  of  those  produced  nearer  home,  and  so  it 
happens  that  by  the  time  the  latter  are  ripe,  even  under  the  most 
skilful  management,  prices  have  fallen  to  50  cents  a  basket  at  best, 
and  with  the  probability  that  the  last  pickings  will  have  to  be  sold  at 
15  cents  a  basket,  or  less.  This  is  a  very  different  state  of  affairs 
from  what  prevailed  even  ten  years  ago.  Then  the  intelligent 
Tomato  culturist  in  New  Jersey  was  sure  of  getting  3  dollars  a 
basket  for  the  first  and  second  week's  picking,  and  wind  out  the  last 
of  the  crop  at  not  less  than  50  cents  a  basket.  At  these  prices,  the 
Tomato  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  for  the  market  gardener, 
but  now  he  can  use  his  frames,  and  employ  his  time  more  advan. 
tageously. — New  Yorh  Tribune. 


Horseradish  Caltnre.— Is  the  plan  of  growing  this  by  placinff  a  common 
round  drain-tiic  with  it,  and  set  a  couple  of  inches  in  the  earth,  filling  the  tile 
with  fine  earth,  and  planting  a  set  near  the  top  of  the  tile  and  10  inches  above 
the  siu-face,  sufficiently  well  known  ?  Mr.  Bradley,  at  Preston  Hall,  says  it  is  an 
admirable  plan ;  digging  for  the  product  is  saved,  and  a  fluo  cle.in  stem  is  the 
result. 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

TOBACCO  POWDER  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE.- 
Numbers  of  new  remedies  for  the  destruction  or  prevention  of 
insect  pests  have  lately  been  introduced,  with  the  merits  of 
some  of  which  I  am  not  yet  acquainted.  Tobacco,  however,  in 
some  form  or  other,  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
best  things  for  destrojring  all  kinds  of  aphides,  especially  out 
of  doors.  It  is  long  since  I  first  saw  snutf  used  for  destroying 
both  green  and  black  fly.  An  old  enthusiastic  gardening 
friend,  who  was  fond  of  a  pinch  of  snuff,  would  often  take  out 
his  box  and  dust  some  of  its  contents  over  his  insect  enemies 
whenever  ho  saw  them  on  his  favourite  plants.  It  was  at  that 
time  too  expensive  for  general  application  ;  but  it  gave  the 
man  who  regularly  carried  a  bos  in  his  pocket  many  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  this  season  of  the  year,  of  taking  signal  and  prompt 
vengeance  upon  his  enemies.  In  destroying  insects,  the  old 
maxim,  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  holds  more  than  good; 
for,  when  aphides  have  thoroughly  established  themselves  on  a 
plant  or  tree,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  destroy  them  all.  If,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  insects,  a  puJf  of  powder  is  dashed 
among  them,  it  settles  them  directly;  and  a  good  syringing  in 
three  or  four  hours  afterwards  washes  off  both  snuff  and  dead 
bodies.  A  man  armed  with  a  distributor  and  a  supply  of  dry 
powder  will  in  a  sliorttimo  go  over  a  large  collection  of  Roses 
or  a  number  of  wall  trees  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
I  consider  that  the  use  of  tobacco  powder  in  the  open  air  is 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  dressing  which  1  have  hitherto 
used  in  a  liquid  form.  It  penetrates  readily  every  portion  of 
the  tree,  carrying  destruction  in  its  course ;  for  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  soon  death  ensues  after  the  powder  is  sprinkled 
over  them.  The  best  time  to  apply  it  is  when  the  trees  are 
slightly  damp,  just  before  the  dew  clears  off  early  in  the 
morning ;  when  the  trees,  however,  are  thoroughly  charged 
with  moisture,  I  do  not  think  the  powder  is  so  effectual. 
The  "distributor"  which  I  use  is  a  bottle-shaped  india- 
rubber  apparatus,  which  is  taken  in  the  piilm  of  the  hand, 
and,  whenever  pressure  is  applied,  the  powder  is  sent  flying 
in  a  cloud  of  finely-divided  particles  in  any  direction  the 
operator  wishes.  All  nurserymen  supply  the  powder  in  either 
small  or  large  quantities.  E.  Hobday. 

Eamsey  Abheij. 

Galvanised  Wire  and  Woodliee.— I  use  my  galvanised  wire 
seed  guards  for  a  novel  purpose.  They  were  originally  bought  as  a 
protection  to  seeds  from  birds,  and  for  this  they  answered  very  well, 
the  meshes  of  the  wire  being  sufficiently  small  to  prevent  birds 
from  getting  through  to  eat  the  seeds.  When  not  in  use  in  that 
way,  I  flatten  and  straighten  them,  and  employ  them  as  flower-pot 
stands,  raising  the  corners  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Wire  stands  for  plants  have  this  advantage  over  those  of  a  solid 
character,  viz.,  that  air  can  pass  through  the  meshes.  If  flower, 
pots  are  allowed  to  stand  long  in  one  place,  without  being  moved, 
damp  stagnates  under  them,  and  woodliee  breed  amongst  the 
drainage  in  the  pots.  These,  if  permitted  to  increase,  do  great 
damage  to  the  plants.  By  using  the  wire  stand,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  moisture  can  accumulate  under  the  pots.  When  the  plants  are 
watered,  the  superfluous  wet  runs  off  through  the  interstices,  which 
soon  become  dry.  Placing  the  pots  on  ashes  and  sand  has  been 
recommended,  but  galvanised  wire  is  the  best  remedy.  It  has 
afforded  me  such  satisfaction  that  I  also  use  it  for  the  bottoms  of 
my  cold  garden  frames.  The  weight  of  the  pots  is  supported  by 
little  wooden  stools,  which  I  have  had  made  expressly  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  where  these  cannot  be  had,  empty  flower-pots  turned 
upside  down,  placed  at  the  four  corners,  do  very  well. — P.  H.  B. 
Camierieell. 

The  Upas  Tree.— Such  a  tree  certainly  exists  in  Java,  but  the 
tales  that  are  told  of  its  poisoning  the  air  for  hundreds  of  yai-da 
round,  so  that  birds  dare  not  approach  it,  that  vegetation  is  destroyed 
beneath  its  branches,  and  that  man  cannot  come  near  it  with  im- 
punity, are  perfectly  ridiculous.  To  prove  their  absurdity,  a  friend 
of  mine  climbed  up  a  Upas  tree,  and  passed  two  hom-s  in  its  branches, 
where  he  took  his  lunch  and  smoked  a  cigar.  The  tree,  however, 
does  contain  poison,  and  the  natives  extract  the  sap,  with  which  they 
rub  their  spears  and  kriss  blades  ;  wounds  inflicted  with  blades  thus 
anointed  are  mortal.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  origin  of  the  many 
fabulous  stories  that  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  gene, 
ration  to  generation,  about  the  Upas  tree  of  Java. — J.  DaviiXson. 
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"WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Flower  Garden. — Sammer  bedding  out  must  now  be  completed, 
and  injury  from  frost  should  be  guarded  against  by  means  of  ever, 
green  boughs,  mats,  canvas,  or  other  available  material.  Before 
filling  the  beds,  have  the  Grass  mown  and  the  edges  cut,  or,  where 
Box  is  used  as  an  edging,  it  should  bo  trimmed.  Water  well  all 
plants  when  put  out,  and,  when  the  planting  of  each  bed  is  finished, 
its  surface  should  be  loosened  or  levelled,  either  with  a  hoe  or  rake, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  neat  appearance.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Gladioli, 
&c.,  may  be  planted  nearest  the  shrubs  and  dwarter  plants,  such  as 
odds  and  ends  from  amongst  the  stock  of  bedding  plants.  Annuals 
and  biennials  may  likewise  be  effectively  employed  here  and  there 
in  front  of  them,  i.e.,  next  the  walk.  Roses,  now  coming  into 
bloom,  will  be  benefited  by  oocasional  soakings  of  manure  water. 

Plant  Houses. — In  the  warmer  houses  air  must  be  admitted 
early  and  the  houses  shut  up  soon  in  the  afternoon,  shading  being 
employed  in  all  cases  on  bright  days.  A  moist  atmosphere  and 
plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  a  moderately  high  temperature  and  shade 
are  at  present  necessary  for  the  production  of  well  developed  young 
leaves  and  wood ;  pinching  shoots  in  order  to  induce  a  stubby  growth, 
and  tying  in  climbing  plants  should  also  be  practised.  Seedlings 
and  cuttings  require  potting  now  and  again,  an  operation  to  which 
attention  must  be  paid.  Shading  must  now  be  used  for  greenhouses 
or  conservatories,  otherwise  flowers  will  quickly  shed  their  petals, 
and  their  colours  will  lose  their  brightness.  All  cool  houses  must  be 
well  ventilated,  and  even  at  night  the  sashes  may  be  left  a  little 
open,  but  if  the  wind  is  likely  to  be  troublesome,  gauze  or  screen- 
wire  sashes  may  bo  used  as  substitutes  for  the  glass  ones. 

Reserve  Garden  for  Flowers.— In  every  place  of  any  con. 
siderable  size  there  should  be  such  a  spot  as  this  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  plants  removed  from  the  flower  garden  to  make  room 
for  others,  for  supplying  auxiliaries  in  case  of  failure,  for  propagating 
purposes,  and  for  forwarding  young  plants.  As  good  keeping  in  such 
a  place  may  be  questionable,  it  should  be  separated  from  the  main 
garden  by  means  of  a  hedge;  and  for  this  purpose  Privet,  owing  to  its 
rapid  growth,  answers  well;  but  Beech,  Hawthorn,  Holly,  Yew,  and 
others  may  be,  if  necessary,  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  or  a 
wooden  fence  or  brick  or  stone  wall  may  be  used  instead  of  a  hedge. 
The  soil,  if  possible,  should  be  a  good  sandy  loam,  well  enriched  with 
decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould,  peat  being  likewise  serviceable  for 
some  things.  Bulbous  plants  removed  from  spring  gardens  should  be 
planted  here  until  their  bulbs  have  become  properly  matured. 
Daisies,  Alyssums,  Hepaticas,  Ajugas,  &c.,  may  likewise  be  lifted 
from  beds  that  are  to  be  planted  with  summer  flowering  plants, 
divided,  and  replanted  in  the  reserve  garden,  shading  them  with 
evergreen  boughs,  and  watering  them  well  for  a  time.  Annuals  and 
biennials  intended  for  seeding  purposes  should  also  be  planted  here, 
in  order  that  their  seeds  maybe  carefully  saved.  Biennials,  as  a  rule, 
may  now  be  sown  in  small  beds,  either  broadcast  or  in  lines,  so  that 
they  may  be  transplanted  when  fit  to  handle. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden.— Carefully  disbud  fruit  trees  on  walls, 
and  stop  the  strongest  shoots,  so  as  to  induce  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  sap.  Pick  off  and  destroy  all  blistered  and  curled  leaves,  and, 
if  necessary,  partially  thin  the  fruits.  Syringe  daily  with  clean 
soft  water,  and  if  aphides  be  present,  destroy  them  either  by  ineans 
of  tobacco-water  or  dry  powder  applied  by  what  is  termed  a  "  dis- 
tributor." Use  flowers  of  sulphur  as  a  preventive  of  mildew,  and 
fresh  white  Hellebore  powder  for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  on 
fruit  bushes.  Regulate  the  growth  of  lately-planted  trees,  and 
attend  to  the  training  of  the  shoots  of  yonng  wall  and  espalier  trees 
yet  in  nursery  lines. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  late  rains  have  had  a  good  effect  on 
Cabbages  and  other  vegetables,  all  of  which  are  now  excellent. 
Cauliflowers  under  handlights  arc  fit  for  use,  and  the  supply  of 
Broccoli  has  not  yet  become  exhausted.  Peas,  too,  are  forming  pods,  and 
will  be  in  time  to  take  the  place  of  Asiiaragus.  Sow  some  Broccoli 
for  spring  use,  and  thin  or  prick  out  the  latest  sown  CauUaowers. 
Plant  out  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  in  deeply-worked 
well-manured  soil.  Tie  up  Cos  Lettuces  for  blanching,  transplant 
Buccessional  crops  of  them,  and  sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  moderately  cool 
border.  A  few  seeds  of  Beans  and  Peas  may  also  still  be  sown  to 
keep  up  a  succession.  Thin  out  Cardoons,  if  sown  where  they  ai-e 
intended  to  remain,  if  not,  plant  them  out,  and  water  them  freely. 
Sow  Spinach  for  succession,  in  some  cool  partially  shaded  position ; 
by  sowing  it  broadcast,  and  planting  it  out  along  with  Cauliflower 
or  some  similar  crop,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  short  time,  and  may  be 
removed  before  any  injury  can  be  done  to  other  crops.  New  Zealand 
Spinach,  raised  in  frames,  may  now  be  planted  oat  ;  in  dry,  hot,  sea- 
sons it  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  ordinary  Spinach.  Thin  out 
Carrots  a  little.  Parsnips,  Beet,  Turnips,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Onions, 
&c.,  and  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  maintaining  an  opeu  surface 


amongst  them.  Earth  up  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Cabbages  as 
they  require  it.  Make  occasional  sowings  of  Radishes  and  small 
salads,  and  protect  the  seeds  from  birds,  by  means  of  wire  or  other 
nettings,  or  by  mixing  the  seeds  with  red-lead,  previously  to  sowing 
them.  Transplant  early  spring-sown  Leeks  in  lines  from  nine  inches 
toa  fo5t  apart.  Make  another  sowing  of  French  Beans,  and  earth 
up  and  stake  runner  sorts.  Prepare  trenches  for  Celery,  and  plant 
out  some  of  the  earliest.  Plant  out  Basil,  Marjoram,  and  other  herbs 
raised  in  frames.  Plant  out  Tomatoes  in  warm  positions,  and  al  so 
Vegetable  Marrows  under  handlights.  Sow  Gherkins  on  warm 
borders,  iu  lines  4  or  5  feet  apart,  leaving  about  1  or  6  inches  between 
the  seeds. 

NURSERIES. 
All  odds  and  ends  in  the  way  of  bedding  plants  may  now  be  placed 
in   frames   or   pits,   and   except   in   the   case   of  the   weakest   and 
youngest  a  cool  temperature  is  sufficient  for  them.     Anything  the 
stock  of  which  is  short  must  be  increased,  but  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  store  plants  should  be  retained.      Seedlings  of  Violas,  Pansiea, 
Polyanthuses,  Pentstemons,   Auriculas,  if    strong  enough,   may  be 
planted  out  for  autumn  and  spring  sales.     Of  Corydalises,  Crambe 
cordifolia,    Linum    narbonense.     Convolvulus    althajoidcs,     Althasa 
cannabina,    Aquilegias    of    different    sorts,    Phytolacca    decandra, 
Staticcs,  Eucalyptuses,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  plants  raised 
from  seed,  should  be  pricked  off  into  pots   or  pans  in  a  compost  of 
peat,   loam,   and   leaf-mould,   iu   equal   proportions,    with    a    good 
admixture  of  sharp  sand ;  a  close  frame  or  slightly  heated   pit  is 
warm  enough  for  them.     The  general  stock  of  autumn. struck  hard, 
wooded  greenhouse  plants  may  now  be  potted.     Cuttings  of  Heaths, 
Epacrises,  &c.,  should  now  be  put  in,  selecting  the  weakest  growths 
for  the  purpose.     Climbing  plants,  such  as  Dipladenias,  Echiteaea, 
Allamandas,    Passifloras,  Bignonias,    Cobeas,    Aristolochias,    where 
stowed  closely  together,  are  apt,  now  that  growth  has  commenced  iu 
earnest,  to  become  intertwined ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  gone  over 
now  and  then,  and  tied  into  proper  form.     Syringe  them   well,  and 
also  water  them  freely.     Seedlings  of  Primula  japonica  should  be 
repotted  and  set  in  sheltered  places  out-of-doors ;  keep   seed-pans 
containing  this  Primula  in  frames  until  the  seed  germinates.  Rooted 
cuttings  of  Vinoa  oculata  should  be  potted  and  others  shifted  ;  they 
seldom  look  well  when  old.     Cuttings  of  Ixoras,  Ficuses,  Rhopalas, 
Cissuses,  Passifloras,  Aralias,  and  other  plants  of  similar  kinds  that 
are  rooted,  may  be  potted  singly  and  still  kept  within  the  same 
frame  inside  the  propagating  pit  or  stove.     Draca3nas  may  yet  be 
increased  from  roots,  pieces  of  the  stems,  and  racemes  of   flowers 
fertilised  for  seed.     Such  blooms  as  are  produced  early  in  the  season 
are  those  commonly  chosen  for  this  purpose,  as  they  have  the  full 
season  before   them  for  the  maturation   of  their  berries.      Plants 
bearing  seed  should  be  elevated  on  inverted  pots  in  a  sunny  part  of 
the  house,  where  their  large  clusters  of  red  berries  are  extremely 
pretty.      Alocasias,  such  as   Lowii,  metallica,   and  others,  may  be 
plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and  have  their  crowns  taken  off  for  cuttings  ; 
shoots  afterwards  produced  will  also  prove  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 
Young  plants  of  Caladiums  in  small  pots  should  be  shifted  before  the 
roots  become  cramped.      Achimenes,  if  potted,   may  be  propagated 
just  like  Verbenas,  if  the  stock  of  them  is  short ;  where  the  roots  have 
not  yet  been  planted,  they  will  be  pushing  young  shoots,  so  that  they 
had   better  be  planted  now  as  soon  as  possible.     Pot  off  seedling 
Begonias,  repot  those  raised  from  leaves  last  summer,  and  start  into 
growth  all  dormant  stools.     Cuttings  of  Pereskia  should  be  potted 
singly.  Cacti   may  also  be  well  watered,  and  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings,   offsets,  or  grafts.      Place   Epiphyllums  in  a  moist,  warm 
temperature,   to  form   fresh  gro\vth ;    and  set  the   several  hardier 
kinds  of  Cacti,  Aloes,  and  other  succulents,  in  light  and  airy  houses, 
or  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  is  over.     Gladioli  in 
pots  may  likewise  be  plunged  in  ashes  out  of  doors,  and  such  as  are 
unsold  may  afterwards  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  a 
rich  border.    Old  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  should  be  plunged  out  of 
doors  in  ashes,  and  young  ones  set  in  frames.     Pot  Hollyhock  seed- 
lings, aud  plant  out  cuttings  of  them  when  rooted.     From  Agaves 
and    Yuccas    remove    the  suckers ;    pot   them    in    good   loam    and 
keep    them    for    a    time    in    a    close     pit.      Mai'antas,    such    as 
tubispatha,  and   Alocasias,  such  as  Jenningsii,  should   be   divided, 
repotted,  and  started  in  a  brisk  heat.     Place  young  plants  of  Till- 
audsia  Lindenii  that  are  in  small  pots  inside  of  others  two  sizes  larger, 
filling  up  the  empty  space  with  sphagnum.      Palm  seedlings  still  in 
the  boxes   should  be  potted  singly  and  kept  rather  close  for  a  time. 
Peg  down  the  shoots  of   Sonerila  mai'garitacea,   so  that  they  may 
root  at  the   joints,  and  eventually  be  separated  and  potted  singly. 
The  variegated  Pandanuses,  such  as  javanicus  and  Veitchii,  produce 
shoots  around  their  necks  in  abundance,  and  the  more  these  are  taken 
off  for  cuttings,  the  more  the  plants  produce  shoots,  which  when  some 
inches  long  should  be   removed  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  singly  in 
pots,  which  should  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  under  a  handlight. 
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SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    &c. 

ALEXANDRA  PAEK. 
„      ,    1   c,  i.     j„„    *v,o  "ith  inst    the  ereat  inaugural  flower-show  wag 
On  last  Saturday,  the  ■'^'°.'?^"^-' ^"S^.f'  „„„ti,„.r  ^as  as  fine  as  could 

and  beauttf uTviews  coSmanded  by  the  palace  on  every  s.de  to  be  seen  to 
full  advantage  ^^^^^    Plants.  -  As  a   rule  these  were  of 

IveryanaandbtelU;  Uracoplijiuimgrao     ,  tricolor  Wilsom, 

esceU^nt  ejample  of  GeietjUisUooLer.    jur.  BouKimyilloa 

*''"™  mTw'TSS.,  lirSa  iSS?.  B...*..  .f «'".."«! 

„„™,..  Mr.  "■  ^^'2°  ;j  p„  ,1,  ,„,„  ,i„„  „,  g,.»b™  pl.nt 
Mr.  Lt.  booper,  JJeruy,  oei,uuu^.  Imcp   anecimen  of  Hedaroma 

in  flower,  Mr  Barnes  was  hrst,  r'/^'i  ^^^^"f  ^'Xowed  a  massive 
tulipiferum  laden  w.th  A^^^/VweWe  fine^foUaged  plants.  Mr.  Baines 
Epacrls  called  EcUpse  Vr/"/''/^",^  "j^'^^Uich  were  immense 
was    first,   with   a. wonderfully    fi?e  g^oup.  ^^    «^"^^j  ^^     ^^^^  t 

plants  of  Sarracen.a  A-^^^  ^^  lurp^u^^a  fine'' Specimens  of  tIIo- 
^hrlT    itelis!    C^=,£n/    Palms     *c^^Tb      other  ^ue- 

SwaS»:iH!  1  Si^^^^i^^  - 

ei^htfoUage  and  eight  °o^'<'r'°S  J^'^^!^-  o^ag  Acrophyllum  venus- 
specimens,  including  l^f^t^^'/fif 'Ti,,^'?^oXorium  and 

prevented  from  competing  m  the  other      y"™"'"   bearing  six  flowers, 

■and  Sons  were  first  with  Mf  ^<=™ll'^.,^„^"^^°^ie  fine  Ai-alia  Veitchii, 
Odontoglossum  vexillarmm,  ^aranta  MaUoyana,  th^e  tin  ,^  ^^^^.^_ 

Dracaena  imperialis  and  magnihca,  P^P^Xehfa  Baisei,  Kcntia  B'ors- 
trifolia,  Cypripediuua   Dominianum     Diefi-enbach^   Bans  ^.^^ 

teriana  and  Croton  Weismannu.     *I^- ^^.    S    WiUiams  «  ,..  ^^^ 

plants  of  the  handsome  Anthunum^^^^  "Cmonorops  palem- 

metaUica,    Ixora    k  ,   .'i  J    tWo      lVfe«<;r'i   Rollisson  and  Sons  were 

bamcus,Cyrtodeirafulgida,  and  "f^J'^^^'^^l^^^lry^n^,  Dracaena  lenti- 
third,  with  Davallia  Tyermami,  ^eitchia  LanterDury    ^  ^^^^^^ 

ginosa,  Pteris  serrulata  Applebyana,  IS-^P^^'Tr"  glowed  h^lf  a  dozen 
limUa;  to  kinds  already  named.    Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon  sfiowea 
nice  plants,  for  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded.  r uthbert 

Orchids  -In  the  amateurs'  class  of  a  dozen  plants,  Mr  Cuthbert, 
ChSeP^arlffcnfield,  was  first  with  a  fi-J™XsTm^lle°lndr  "''('^fe: 
"""•et'sf  o''pe"aTo?rVTunrB\^is"nf.!^^^^^^^^^^  fi-  l^eads  of 

brotringulLT^Te  ii,  Yanda  tricolor.  P^^^^^^^^^ 

Co^logyne  pandurato,  -^Sien;.rsrrymen'scla^Joften  plants,  Mr.  B.  S. 

Wheeler  was  second^  I^  t^SIgro^^co^P^^'^S  ^'^1"^°*''' veratrifolia 
Wilhams  was  first,  with  a  SP'^°?^"|^  vnllosum,  barbatum    majus,    and 

"•*it*:m  SrFTeld?n|ra  beltM  variety  of  LeeUa  purpurata 
caudatum,   Aenaes    ne^iug   .  TTarTnerii  bearins  five  good  spikes  of 

with  four  flower  spikes  Dendrob  urn  F^^^^^^^  of  SaccSlabium 

bloom,  two  varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor  an  ^  g  ^^^^^^ 

retnsum  with  four  flo;^;, /P>^^|;2,fy  one  of  Dendrobium  infundibulum. 
with  a  group  of  fine  pUnts,  particularly  one  01  Orchids, 

Messrs  ^eitch  and  So  s  e^  ^^^  Z"t  intresUn?  features  of  the 
.Stfor'Amon^sTlem  Vere  different  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 


the  lovelv  O.  vexiUarmm  with  tour  Bower  spiKcs,   luiku   "  ... 

addition  to  these  there  were  also  plants   o*  ^^^''J^  ,J"S?'"p' ^  j^y  ^..^^i^us 
curvifolium,  Phalsenopsis  grandillora,   and  the  little  1.  1  ansuu,  v  ariou» 

Trichopilias,  and  similar  plants.  at      P!     '^    Williams 

„;rK-.£S~irM:r:vs/sSf  i;.|4 '= 

Hynphorbe  Verschaifeltii,  and  Pritchardia  Martu;  Mr.  L,.  vvnceRrwas 

Sss^f  Mrm:e^:r::"Mr.  J   Doug?as'':ontr!buted  good  Specimens 

and  IrG.  Cooper  occupied  a  similar  position  m  the  nurserymen  s  class 

with  C.angustifolium  and  variegatum.  >     i„„„   „f 

FernsT-These  were  well  represented.    In  the  =^™^t^",'^,.  ^^^^^f,  ^ 

twelve  kinds  Mr.  Baines  was  first,  with  grand  masses  of  Da  aUia  buUata 

^^^^^^^  -  rr  ^  c^tX|'r« 
EriS  r^r-g^nd!-  U'S^-^^^^^ 

Sricana  Adiantum  Farfeyense,  Gleichenia  flabellate,  Cibotium  regale, 
anTSrs  Mr  W.  E.  Dixon  was  second,  with  a  good  group,  conspicuous 
Lwhch  was  a  fine  plant  of  Adiantum  Farleyense.  In  the  class  of  six 
spe^^nens  Mr.  Shuttleworth  was  first,  Mr.  S  Johnson  second,  and  Mr. 
O  Wheeler  third.  Mr.  Shuttleworth  was  likewise  first  for  six  speci- 
mens of  Gfeichen^as,  and  also  for  twenty-four  kinds  of  hardy  Ferns,  a 
Sass  in  wh  ch  Sr's.  Jackson  were  second.  For  half  a  dozen  specimens 
of  AdLntums  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  with  good 
exatnles  Ttenerum,  funeatum,  concinnum  latum,  formosum  macro-  . 
examp^s  01    «;°"'^.f '  jj^^  'g    g.  Williams  was  hrst,  for  the  finest 

Prre'pe^rtira  nob"  plant  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  having  a  trunk 
nearly  2  f'el^  through,  surmounted  by  a  noble  head  of  fine  fronds; 
Mesrs  RolUssonalso  received  a  first  prize  for  a  spendid  specimen  of 
Cyathea  meduUaris,  the  trunk  of  which  was  some  10  inches  m  diameter. 
Messrs.  Jackson  were  likewise  contributors  of  1™«  Ff  °^-      . 

Heaths.-These  consisted  chiefly  of  kinds  alluded  to  in  previous 
renorS  In  the  amateur's  class  of  eight  specimens,  Mr  Ward  was  first 
wTth  Erica  Candolleana,  Cavendishii,  ventricosa  magmfica,  v.  coccmea. 
tricolor  elegans,  t.  impressa,  candidissima,  and  eximia  superba.  Mr  G. 
WWlerwS  second.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  of  eight  kinds,  Messrs. 
]Iokson\rere  first!  with  fine  specimens  of  E.  depressa,.  tricolor  speciosa, 
t  WilsonT,  t.  supe  ba,  favoides  elegans,  aflinis  Victoria  and  ventncosa 
coccLnea  minor.^  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  second  m  this  class. 

Aeaves.-Of  these  good  groups  were  exhibited,  consisting  of  plants 

^:B:r:teu?r^!?S^S^^:^n^:^|| 

rg^up^^influlnrA^a-rroLtfum,^^^^^ 
gemSflom    fiUfe^.%frschaV^ltu,    densiflora,   Ghiesbreghtu    obscura, 

applanata^c^^  Rhododendrons,  and  Azaleas.-Mr.  B.  S. 

William^Sfowed  a  good  Orange  tree,  and  specimens  of  Rhododendrons 
F?°T  IntitTr^  HWewi^  exhibited  In  «ie^c^ass^of  ,ha^^a 
-rM^S^SfnS^-w^DucdeN^ 

»^!5SS£ii^^e^Lt^  in^^  i^: 

men-: Ta  sTo7S  dXcTk^inds.  With  small  but  well  bloomed  plants. 

Roses  Laurustinuses,  and  Bays.-Of  these  some  good  specimens 

we7e  exhibteT    In  the  class  of  twelve  Roses  in  pots,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 

SieLlSe'g^t^tcut&rXta^l^ablylarge,  fre 
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ana  Mr.  Soder,  Brentwood  Lodge,  showed  a  stand  of  blooms  of  Marechal 
Niel.  Mr.  Turner  showed  a  pair  of  standard  Laurustinuses,  and  Messrs. 
Veitoh  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  pairs  of  very  fine  Bay  trees,  for 
which  they  received  first  and  second  prizes  respectively. 

Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias.— Both  these  were  remarkably 
fine.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  of  eight  show  Pelargoniums,  Messrs. 
Dobson  were  first,  and  Mr.  Ward  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the 
amateurs'  class,  with  huge  plants  trained  on  the  flat  principle,  some  4  feet 
or  more  in  diameter  and  a  sheet  of  bloom  ;  Mr.  Weir,  the  Elms,  Hanip- 
stead,  was  second,  and  Mr.  James,  Isleworth,  third.  Slessrs.  Dobson  were 
first  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  fancy  Pelargoniums,  and  Mr.  Weir 
and  Mr.  James  first  and  second  respectively  in  the  amateurs'  class.  For 
half  a  dozen  hei-baceous  Calceolarias,  Mr.  James  was  first  and  Messrs. 
Dobson  second.  Messrs.  Dobson  showed  a  good  miscellaneous  collection 
of  Calceolarias. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — In  the  class  of  twenty-four  of  these  in  pots, 
Mr.  Ware  was  first,  witli  a  good  collection,  in  which,  amongst  others,  were 
Thermopsis  Caroliniana,  Cheiranthus  Delayhanus,  Aquilegia  aurea, 
Anthericum  LiUastrum,  and  Linum  fiavura.  Mr.  Ware  likewise  contri- 
buted two  extensive  groups  of  hardy  plants  and  succulents  arranged  for 
effect,  for  which  he  was  awarded  an  extra  prize.  Collections  of  Pansies, 
both  English  and  fancy  kinds,  were  likewise  furnished  by  Mr.  Ware,  con- 
spicuous amongst  them  being  a  stand  of  the  very  dark  velvety  kind  called 
Pluto.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing  furnished  a  collection  of  fancy 
Pansies,  consisting  of  many  fine  seedlings  and  named  sorts.  Of  English 
Pansies  the  same  firm  also  sent  some  fine  examples,  and  also  a  basketful 
of  their  fine  new  bedding  Pansy,  Blue  King.  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  likewise 
exhibited  some  splendid  blooms  of  fancy  and  English  Pansies.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  showed  a  basketful  of  his  new  bedding  Viola  cornuta,  named 
Sensation,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  favourable  terms. 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a  group  of  fine 
small  plants,  including  several  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Maples ; 
Tillandsia  Zahnii,  with  its  yellow  flower-spikes  and  dull  crimson  leaves 
tipped  with  green;  the  handsome  Anthurium  crystallinum ;  and  that 
prettiest  of  aU  Aralias— A.  Veitchii,  with  its  charming  whorls  of  narrow 
undulated  brown  leaves.  In  this  group  were  also  good  plants  of  the 
Adiantum-like  Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  the  curiously  variegated  Maranta 
Makoyana,  a  superb  plant  of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  with  long,  graceful,  and 
beautifully  arched  fronds,  and  other  plants.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  & 
Laing  showed  a  group  of  plants,  among  which  were  the  red-veined  Ficus 
Coopei-ii,  F.  Chauverii,  different  kinds  of  Caladiums,  Paudanuses,  Ferns, 
Palms,  an  excellent  plant  of  Dieff'enbachia  Bausci,  variegated  Yuccas, 
&c. ;  and  also  a  group  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  amongst  which  Mrs.  F. 
Weir,  Black  Douglas,  Marechal  MacMahon,  Earl  Kosslyn,  Imperatice 
Eugenie,  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  particularly  fine.  Mr.  Ware  showed 
a  group  of  Succulents,  and  Messrs.  J.  Verschaffelt,  Belgium,  a  basketful 
of  PiEonies.  From  Messrs.  RoUisson  came  a  large  group  of  plants, 
including  some  new  kinds  of  Crotons,  variegated  Pine-apple  plants, 
Pandanus  ornatus  and  Vandermcershii,  Alocasia  zebrina,  and  several  fine 
varieties  of  Ferns.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  contributed  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  miscellaneous  plants,  containing,  amongst  others,  Adiantum 
Alexandra;,  one  of  the  finest  leaved  of  all  the  Maiden-hair  Ferns ;  the 
prettily  variegated  Habrothamnus  Hawkshawianus,  several  fine  examples 
of  AniEctochiluses,  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  Cattloya  Mendelii,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Dracajnas,  Succulents,  Bouvardias,  and  many  variegated-leaved 
plants.  Half  a  dozen  of  Clematis  plants  on  trellises  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Cutbush,  and  Mr.  J.  Dinsmore,  the  Cedars,  Harrow-road,  exhibited  half 
a  dozen  fine  pyramidal  plants  of  Mignonette,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
an  extra  prize.  Mr.  C.  Turner  contributed  a  group  of  Azaleas  and  some 
plants  of  Primula  japonica. 

"Window  Boxes,  Plant  Cases,  &c. — For  a  plant  case  for  the 
drawing-room,  furnished  with  suitable  plants.  Miss  Annie  Williams  was 
first,  with  a  nice  plain  Wardiau  case,  in  which  were  effectively  arranged 
Dracajnas,  Caladiums,  Coleuses,  Begonias,  Ferns,  &c.,  under  which  was  a 
carpet  of  dwarf  Selaginella.  Messrs.  Dick  Radcliffe  &  Co.  contributed  a 
tastefully  planted  window  jardinct.  Miss  Williams  had  the  best  window- 
box  ;  it  was  tastefully  filled  with  Calceolarias,  Ivy-leaved  and  other 
Pelargoniums.  Cannas,  Lobelias,  Petunias,  &c. ;  at  the  back  was  low 
wire  netting,  on  which  Ivy  and  similar  plants  wore  trained,  and  in  front 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  &c.,  were  effectively  spread  out  on  a 
drooping  lodge  of  wire  netting,  which  almost  hid  the  box.  Mr.  J. 
RusseU  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Dick  Radclifl'c  &  Co.  third.  For  three 
garden  vases  for  conservatory  decoration,  effectively  planted,  Messrs. 
RoUisson  were  first ;  in  the  centre  vase  was  a  little  plaut  of  Livistona 
borbouica,  and  the  two  outside  ones  each  contained  small  specimens_  of 
variegated  Yuccas.  Arranged  round  these  were  little  plants  of  Fuchsias, 
Cytisuses,  Azaleas,  Ferns,  and  other  plants.  Miss  Williams  was  second, 
and  ilessrs.  Dick  Radcliffe  &  Co.  were  third. 

Table  Decorations. — For  sets  of  three  pieces,  ornamented  witJi 
flowers,  Mi.?s  A.  Hassard  was  first,  with  tastefully  arranged  glass  stands, 
furnished  with  Stephanotis,  Gardenias,  Spineas,  Schizostylis  coccinea. 
Ferns,  blooms  of  Cacti,  &c.  Mrs.  Fenn,  Lea  Bridge-road,  was  second, 
and  Jlr.  Chard  third.  For  two  flower-stands  for  the  drawing-room  table, 
Mr.  Burley  was  first,  witli  tastefully  furnished  stands,  in  which  runners  of 
the  Mother  of  Thousands  Saxifrage  suspended  from  the  top  dishes  had  a 
charming  appearance.  Miss  E.  Blair  was  second,  and  Miss  Mackenzie 
was  third.  Messrs.  Adcock  and  Co.,  3  &  4,  Princes-street,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  artificial  flowers. 

Bouquets. — These  were  not  so  good  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Wedding  bouquets  consisted  chiefly  of  choice  white  and  sweet-scented 
flowers,  sparsely  relieved  with  small  Fern  fronds.     That  to  which  the  first 


prize  was  awarded  was  exhibited  by  Miss  Edwards,  Balham ;  it  was  some 
14  inches  in  diameter ;  the  second  came  from  Mr.  Yates,  Manchester,  and 
the  third  from  Mr.  Chard,  Clarendon  Park.  For  three  bouquets  for  balls 
Mr.  Burley  was  first  witli  well  made  bouquets  of  a  nice  size  ;  Mr.  Yates 
was  second,  and  Miss  Williams  third. 

Fruit. — Some  good  fruit  was  exhibited,  particularly  Pines,  Grapes, 
and  Strawberries.  For  the  best  three  Pines  of  any  sort,  Mr.  D.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  Earl  Fortescue,  Castle  Hill,  Devon,  was  first  with  three  well- 
ripened,  smooth-leaved  Cayennes,  and  lilcewise  for  the  best  single  fruit  of  a 
smooth-leaved  Cayenne.  The  best  single  fruit  of  any  other  sort  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  G.  Tillyard,  Brocklesby  Park,  Lincoln,  who  also  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  Oat's  Seedling  Pine.  The  finest  two  bunches  of  black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bones,  Havering  Park,  Romford  ; 
they  were  large,  well-set,  and  ripened,  and  the  berries  plump  and  capitally 
coloured.  Those  from  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  Bhthfield  Hall,  Rugeley, 
Staffordshire,  that  were  second,  and  likewise  those  from  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Mr.  Miles,  which  received  equal  thirds,  were  also  exceptionally  good.  For 
three  bunches  of  any  white  Grape,  Mr.  D.  Wilson  was  first  with  remark- 
ably fine  and  well-finished  bunches  of  Foster's  White  Seedling  ;  and  Mr. 
Bones  was  second  with  good  clusters  of  Golden  Hamburgh.  For  the 
best  single  bunch  of  any  white  Grape,  Mr.  T.  Miles  was  first,  with  a  fine 
bunch  of  Buckland  Sweetwater;  and  for  the  best  single  bunch  of  any 
black  Grape  Mr.  T.  Bannerman  was  first,  with  a  fine  cluster  of  Black 
Hamburgli ;  Mr.  Bones  was  second,  and  Mr.  D.  Wilson  third  with  the 
same  sort.  Peaches  were  good,  of  fair  size,  and  well  ripened  ;  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  for  these  were  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Sage,  and  Mr.  W. 
Gardiner  ;  the  last-named  exhibitor  likewise  showed  a  dish  of  fine  Violet 
Hative  Nectarines.  For  a  dish  of  Figs,  Mr.  Miles  was  first  ivith  half  a 
dozen  fruits  of  Brown  Ischia,  and  Mr.  Wilson  second.  For  two  kinds  of 
Strawberries,  and  twenty-five  fruits  of  each,  Mr.  T.  D.  Irving  was  first, 
with  Sir  C.  Napier  and  Lucus.  The  same  exhibitor  was  likeivise  first  ia 
another  class  for  twenty-five  fruits,  with  very  fine  samples  of  Lucus;  Mr. 
J.  Lane,  of  Pyrgo  Park,  being  second,  with  excellent  fruits  of  President, 
and  likewise  first,  with  the  same  sort,  in  the  class  for  six  pots  of  Straw- 
berries in  fruit.  In  the  classes  for  thirty  fruits  of  any  black,  and  the 
same  of  any  white,  sort  of  Cherry,  Mr.  Miles  was  the  only  exhibitor  ;  but 
his  dishes  of  both  kinds — viz.,  Elton  and  Black  Circassian — were  extremely 
fine,  and  well  merited  the  first  prizes  that  were  awarded  them.  Messrs. 
Munro  and  Willduson,  Potter's  Bar,  showed  three  sa.mples  of  their  Little 
Heath  Melon,  which  received  a  first  prize  ;  the  second  being  awarded  for 
samples  of  May  Queen  and  Tower  Hybrid  Melons.  Two  brace  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  Cucumber,  about  2'^  inches  in  length,  straight,  fresh, 
and  green,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Hatfield  House,  Herts.  Home- 
grown fruits  of  the  Japanese  Loquat  were  exhibited  by  J.  Blythe,  Esq., 
Woolhampton,  Berks ;  and  a  good  collection  of  Apples,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  came  from  Mr,  W.  Gardiner,  Lower  Batington  Park, 
Strattord-on-Avon.  In  this  group,  amongst  others,  we  noticed  the  old 
Leathercoat  Russet,  Golden  Pippin,  Gorse  Hill,  Easter  Pippin,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  HanweU  Souring,  and  Royal  Russet. 
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MiY  30th. 
HoME-Gnowrr  fruits,  such  as  Melons,  Cucumbers,    Grapes,  Pines,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Strawberries,  &c.,  are  of  excellent  quality,  as  are  also  imported 
produce.    Vegetables  are  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  realise  good  prices. 

Prices  of  Fruits. — Apples,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  33. ;  Apricots,  23.  to  3s. 
per  doZ;  ;  Cobs,  per  lb.",  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Cherries,  per  box,  2s.  to  4s. ; 
Gooseberries,  per  tiuart,  3d.  to  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  los, ; 
Lemons,  per  100,  63.  to  10s.  ;  Oranges,  per  100,  63.  to  12s. ;  Peaches,  per  doz., 
18s.  to  36s. ;  Pears,  kitchen,  per  doz..  Is.  to  33. ;  dessert,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  13s. ; 
Piue-Apples,  per  lb.,  8s.  to  12s. ;  Strawberries,  per  oz.,  6d.  to  Is.  3d. ;  Walnuts, 
per  bushel,  16s.  to  303. ;  ditto,  per  100,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Ai-tichokes,  per  doz.,  33.  to  Os. ;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
3s.  to  63. ;  French,  is.  to  12s.  ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz..  Is.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  each,  6d.  to  9d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz..  Is. 
6d.  to  2s. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  youncr,  Is.  6d.,  old  do.,  8d. ;  Cauliflower,  sprin!^, 
per  doz.,  83.  to  12s.;  Celery,  per  Ijundle,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;,Coleworts, per  doz.  bunches, 
2s.  6d.  to  43. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  41.  to  Is.  3d. ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  2s. ;  Fennel,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  3s.  to  4s. ;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  28.;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  23.  to  33.;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushe), 
Ss.  to  13s.;  button,  per  quart.  Is.;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  6s.  ;  Parsnips, 
per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per  quart,  33.  to  Ss.  ;  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  53.  to  10s. ; 
IVadishes,  per  doz.  bunches.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is. ; 
Salsafy,  do.,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Savoys,  per  doz.,  23.  to  33. ;  Scorzonera.  per  bundle, 
Is.;  Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d. ;  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  Turnips,  old, 
per  bunch,  6d.,  young  do.  2s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Names  of  Plants  (Stratliallan.) — Lonicera  Ledebourii. (R.  T.  S.) — Pro- 
bably Spiraja  Lindleyana  or  aricefolia,  and  Purple  Beech (Frederick.) — 1. 

Scilla nutans  alba;  2.  Statice  Armeria  rosea ;  3.  Clematis montana;  4.  Corchorus 
jjipiinicas ;  5.  Bignonia  jasminoides ;  6.  BigDOnia  caprcolata ;  7.  Aconitum  Napel- 

lus  ;  8.  Berberis  Darwinii ;  9.  Juniperus  si)h;erica. (Chilham.) — Aotus  gracil- 

iima,  a  West  Australian  greenhouse  shrub,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  au 

Acacia,    and    the    Capo     Pelargonium    tricolor. (A    Lover    of   Ferns.)  ^ 

1.  Pteris  scrrulata,  var.  cristata:  2.  Pteris,  indeterminable  :  3.  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum;  4.  Adiantum,  apparently  Capillus  Veneris  ;  5.  Asplcnium  flaccidum  (sterile 
frond)  ;  6.  Adiantum  aSine ;  7.  Same  as  5,  but  a  fertile  frond ;  8.  Asplenium 
Colenso  (sterile  frond)  ;  9.  Pteris  cretica;  10.  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  11.  Same  as 

9,  but  a  fertile  frond  ;  12.  Pteris  scrrulata  ;  13.  Pteris  argyrea Plant  Barrows 

( J.R.)  — Trucks  with  two,  three,  and  four  wheels,  are  better  than  hand-barrows  for 
conveying  plants  from  one  place  to  another.  You  will  find  a  useful  one  for 
ordinary  purposes  figured  in  p.   376,  No.    137,    of   M'Intosh's  "Book  of  the 

Garden." Phopaoation  (M.  R.) — Funkiaovata  may  be  increased  by  dividing 

the  roots,  the  yellow  Alyssiim  by  means  of  seeds.    Pansies  next  week. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mond  nature  :   change  it  rather  :   but 
TnE  Akt  itself  is  Natuee." — 8hakespea/re. 


■  FLOWERS  FOR  THE  POOR  AND  THE  SICK. 
There  is  at  present  in  many  directions  a  strong  movement  for 
giving  plants  and  flowers  to  the  poor  in  their  homes  and 
hospitals.  On  reading  appeals  for  supplies  of  flowers  I  am 
struck  by  the  omission  of  demands  for  whiter  flowers,  it  is 
always  for  summer ;  sometimes  spring  and  autumn  are  included, 
but  one  would  think  that  infirmary  wards  were  empty  in 
winter,  that  disease  and  death  were  not  so  rampant  at  that 
season,  and  flowers  were  not  needful  to  help  to  purify  the  close 
rooms  in  the  long  dark  nights.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
make  provision  for  winter  flowers  for  the  sick,  and  allow  me  to 
explain  that  in  my  limited  experience  among  the  town  poor, 
anything  green  is  considered  a  flower,  and  any  flower  is  a  rose. 
There  is  no  garden  so  small  that  it  cannot  hold  a  few  plants  of 
Thyme  and  abush  of  Rosemary  ;  nor  is  the  stock  in  any  pri- 
vate garden  large  enough  to  supply  even  one  district  or 
hospital  with  these  two  wholesome  aromatic  plants.  I  would 
include  Lavender,  but  it  must  be  saved  in  winter  for  its  flowers 
in  autumn.  A  "  beautiful  smell "  is  more  prized  by  the  poor 
than  even  a  beautiful  sight.  The  prejudice  against  flowers  in 
sleeping  rooms  is  many  degrees  stronger  among  the  upper 
classes  than  among  the  poor.  I  pass  along  to  my  own 
room  and  see  the  flower-glasses  of  my  friends  carefully  set 
outside  their  doors,  or  on  the  window  sills  for  the  night,  "  no 
sleep  and  a  headache  in  the  morning"  being  asserted  as  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  sleepiug  in  the  vicinity  of  any  and  all 
vegetables.  Limy  own  room  tliere  are  plenty  of  the  flowers 
in  season  at  the  time,  and  below  the  window  there  is  a  hedge 
of  Sweetbriar,  and  Honeysuckle,  aud  a  border  of  Stocks, 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  Lupins,  and  common  Roses,  a  bush 
or  two  of  Lilac,  and  not  far  off  a  fine  Sweet  Bay ;  thus  I  cannot 
escape  the  smell  of  flowers,  and  yet  have  lived  half  a  century 
in  ignorance  of  headaches  and  sleepless  nights. 

To  resume  :  Growing  a  market-garden  supply  of  Thyme  aud 
Rosemary  for  our  winter  beds,  we  have  been  in  the  practice  in 
spring,  when  these  plants  are  removed,  and  after  our  own 
supplies  for  the  next  winter  are  taken  up  and  laid  by,  to  dis- 
tribute what  wc  can  spare.  We  could  not  supply  pots  for 
such  a  number,  nor  would  the  additional  weight  have  been 
convenient  for  our  benevolent  kinswomen  who  distributed  the 
plants  at  their  "  mothers'  meetings."  We,  therefore,  selected 
the  most  retentive  soil  there  is  on  our  light  ground,  and 
kneaded  it  around  each  clump.  This  answered  the  pui-pose 
perfectly,  and  did  not  offer  the  temptation  of  selling  the  pot. 
It  occurred  to  me  this  winter  that  we  should  not  wait  until 
spring  to  give  plants,  but  that  a  whiff  of  health  and  pleasui-e 
might  be  administered,  by  sending  cut  Thyme  and  Rosemary 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  made  up  in  little  bunches,  with  one 
Christmas  Rose  or  two  or  three  Snowdrops  in  each.  Our 
kinswomen  were  again  only  too  bappy  to  distribute  weekly 
these  flowers  through  the  wards  open  to  visitors.  Our  many 
dozens  (now  amounting  to  hundreds)  went  but  a  little  way, 
alas  !  but  the  pleasure  they  gave  cannot  be  told.  From 
Snowdrops  we  progressed  through  Heath  (herbacea  and  carnea 
priBcox),  Crocuses,  dwarf  Daffodils,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Arabis, 
Polyanthuses,  white  and  red  Ribes  (one  raceme  sufiicient  for 
each).  Stocks  that  had  stood  the  winter  (one  head  gave  colour), 
Laurustinus,  Sweet  Briar,  Spearmint,  and  Balm,  until  the 
month  of  May,  when  everybody  can  help  easily  with  the  host  of 
spring  flowers.  But,  however  ample  supplies  from  this 
garden  may  become  (we  sent  400  one  day),  two  points  will  be 
all-important — 1,  that  every  nosegay,  be  it  no  larger  than  a 
"  button-hole,"  shall  have  a  sprig  of  a  woody,  aromatic  plant, 
that  does  not  require  to  be  kept  in  water  to  remain  alive  and 
sweet,  that  will  neither  stam  nor  litter  the  bed,  that  can  be 
crushed  under  the  pillow  and  sniffed  at  through  the  long  night, 
and  be  still  pure  and  sweet  in  the  morning,  and,  like  Lavender 
when  thrown  away  into  the  fire,  will,  "  e'en  in  its  ashes,  live  its 
wonted"  fragrance — as  Rosemary,  Sweet  Bay,  Thyme,  Lavender, 
Southernwood.  I  name  them  in  perhaps  their  most  useful  order. 


Point  No.  2  is,  that  all  flowers  should  have  been  at  least  an 
hour  in  water  liefore  being  sent  away.  Unpractised  people 
have  a  notion  that  flowers  fresh  from  the  garden  must  be  best, 
aud  are  suspicious  of  those  that  they  feel  have  been  in  water. 
All  who  work  practically  with  cut  flowers  know  that  this  is  an 
utter  mistake.  Even  in  cool  weather,  flowers  sent  from  hero 
(20  minutes)  to  Edinburgh  would  arrive  limp  and  short-lived 
if  fresh  from  the  garden,  but  crisp  and  firm  had  they  been 
placed  in  water  for  a  time.  One  cannot  expect  m  a  hospital 
that  each  patient  is  to  lie  provided  witli  a  little  mug  of  water 
to  hold  the  flowers ;  there  may  be  one  general  dish  in  the 
ward,  where  all  the  little  bunches  are  put.  I  do  not  know  as 
to  this,  therefore  I  would  secure  the  di-y,  clean  sprig,  that 
entails  no  trouble  to  the  nurse,  nor  gives  grounds  for  complaint 
of  wet  or  moss.  I  have  heard  frequently  philanthi-opic 
people  say  that  we  ought  to  give  our  best  flowers  to  the  sick 
poor,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  grudging  where  gifts  to  the 
poor  are  concerned ;  by  best,  these  talkers  mean  scarce  and 
rare  flowers,  the  actual  value  of  which  (not  to  speak  of  the 
cost  in  growing  and  keepmg  them)  would  have  gone  far  to 
provide  food  and  fuel  for  those  who,  for  want  of  these,  have 
been  struck  down  with  sickness  and  are  uimates  of  the  infir- 
mary ;  and  what  healthy  associations  can  the  ijoor  have  with 
hothouse  or  rare  border  flowers  ?  Why  should  they  not  be 
considered,  and  have  the  strong-smelling  herbs  and  the 
flowers  they  know,  and  to  wliich  some  memory  may  be 
attached  ?  A  memory  is  a  fact,  not  a  sentiment,  and  senti- 
mental people  would  thus  deprive  the  poor  of  their  own 
simple  associations.  In  our  ugly  and  utilitarian  Kale  yards, 
there  is  almost  always  (and  for  it  only)  still  room  for  a  bush  of 
Southernwood.  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  and  again  I  repeat.  Why 
should  the  infirmary  sick  (people  often  from  the  country)  be 
deprived  of  the  sprig  of  "  Old  Man,"  with  possibly  its  Sunday 
memories,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  more  "  refined " 
plants  aud  smells  ? 

All  sorts  of  Mints,  Costmary,  Balm,  and  pot  herbs  are 
prized  and  preferred.  We  had  Hues  aud  plots  of  these  pre- 
pared in  early  spring,  to  save  the  Thyme  for  winter.  Sweet 
Briar  we  put  into  the  centre  of  the  bunch  (or  fold  a  leaf  of 
Sweet  Bay  sprig  round  the  stalk)  to  protect  the  poor  sickly 
hand  from  the  prickles ;  the  topmost  spines  are  too  soft  to 
hurt  the  nose.  A  long  branch  of  Rosemary,  half  a  yard  long, 
may  be  cut  into  lengths,  but  see  that  the  stalk  is  cut  down 
close  to  the  topmost  pair  of  shoots  in  each  length,  so  as  to 
guard  against  sharp  points.  Worsted  makes  the  best  tying 
material ;  short  ends  and  old  unravelUugs  that  would  be  wasted, 
are  yet  strong  enough  for  these  little  bunches.  They  must 
be  firmly  tied  ;  yet  not  too  tight,  else,  if  put  into  water,  the 
stalks  cannot  benefit,  although  worsted  is  a  safeguard  there. 

A  handful  of  earth  seems  a  thmg  to  be  had  anywhere. 
Arthur's  Seat  is  ten  minutes'  distance  from  the  Cowgate,  but 
for  all  that  mould  cannot  always  be  got  by  the  poor  in  garret 
and  cellar.  For  such  contingencies  I  would  suggest  a  bunch 
of  Spearmint,  which  will  grow  and  root  in  water.  An  addi- 
tional motive  would  be,  that  a  top,  or  two  or  three  leaves,  might 
give  a  flavour  to  some  Uttle  mess  that  may  be  sometimes 
procured.  Failing  earth  and  water,  I  would  still  urge  having 
a  plant,  and  Houseleeks  and  Stouecrops,  if  there  is  a  sky- 
light or  window  at  all,  would  live  on  nothing.  Here  again 
there  might  be  a  combination  of  use  with  the  pleasure  oi 
having  the  plant.  A  leaf  of  Houseleek  (Semp.  tectorum) 
is  a  sure  allayer  of  inflammation  and  "ills"  that  feet  "are 
heir  to."  I  have  sent  by  post  leaves  to  those  who  could  not 
afford  themselves  the  relief  of  a  chiropodist,  and  have  been 
told  that  they  assuaged  the  pain  as  nothing  else  did. 

The  plants  I  have  named  can  all  bear  crushing.  A  hamper 
of  Rosemary  and  Thyme,  Houseleeks,  and  Sedums  from  the 
country  could  be  tightly  packed,  and  arrive  not  a  bit  the 
worse,  even  if  delayed  on  the  road.  I  hope  these  suggestions 
may  be  followed  up  by  some  of  your  readers.  For  ourselves, 
we  intend  to  make  winter  our  "  supreme  effort,"  and  hope  to  be 
methodical,  and  use  foresight  in  carrying  our  plans  out.  In 
summer  there  are  always  country  friends  now  and  again  coming 
in  and  bringing  a  nosegay  with  them  for  the  poor  inmates  of 
the  infirmary,  and  bunches  come  from  the  market  then  also 
occasionally.  P.  J.  Hope. 

Wardie  Lodge,  Sdinhurgh,  May,  1873. 
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It  is  not  only  the  Alp3  of  Europe  that  are  brightened  with 

numerous  beautiful  plants  of  the  Pink  and  Catchfly  tribes.  One  of 
the  handsomest  plants  of  this  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time 
is  a  Califomian  species  named  Bolander's  Catchfly  (Silene  Bolanderi), 
of  which  fine  specimens  were  shown  at  Kensington  last  Wednesday. 
It  is  a  dwarf  rose-coloured  kind,  introduced  by  Mr.  William 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich. 

The   kingdom  of   double  flowers  is  rapidly  extending,   for 

better  or  for  worse.  Our  old  friend  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora  is  the 
last  subject.  It  was  to  be  seen  in  a  double  form,  last  Wednesday,  at 
South  Kensingtou. 

At  the  Show  at  Kensington,  on  Wednesday  last,  there  were 

some  ai-tificial  plants  and  floivers  exhibited,  so  well  done  that  many 
did  not  at  first  think  them  to  be  anything  but  natural  products.  They 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Adcock,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Sqiiare. 

In  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  at  York,  the 

carious  "Spatlum,"  or  "Bitter  Root"  (Lewisia  rediviva),  is  now 
showing  flower  freely.  A  description  of  this  remarkable  and  hand- 
some plant,  with  an  illustration,  will  be  found  at  page  701,  Vol.  I. 
of  The  Garden. 

Eeferking  to  our  last  week's  note  on  the  Chlorococcum,  our 

contributor  desires  us  to  correct  an  error  into  which  he  was  led  by  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  locality.  The  church  to  which  our 
correspondent  refers  is  St.  Stephen's,  Hampstead,'  and  not  the 
church  at  Camden  Town. 

Tuesday  next  is,  we  understand,  the  last  day  on  which  tickets 

for  the  great  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Bath  can  be 
purchased  in  quantities  at  the  reduced  scale.  It  is  reported  that  an 
application  has  been  made  by  one  firm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath,  for  3,300  tickets,  to  be  distributed  among  its  emplotjes.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  example  will  also  be  followed  by  others. 

A  JticiiOscopicAT,  soii'^e  will  be  held  at  Bath  during  the  show 

week.  The  Bath  and  Bristol  Associations  have  united  for  the  occasion, 
and  a  grand  collection  of  microscopes  will  be  tho  result.  The  exhibition, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  will  be  devoted  to  an 
illustration  of  the  growth,  structure,  and  products  of  plants,  and  to 
the  animal  pests  that  affect  the  vegetable  world. 

We  have  this  week  received  from  Mr.  Jas.  Backhouse,  of  York, 

specimens  of  some  scarce  and  beautiful  hardy  flowers,  now  in  flower 
in  their  nurseries,  among  them  being  the  Pyrennean  Adonis,  a  fine 
species,  with  two  rows  of  petals,  and  a  larger  flower  than  Adonis 
vernalis  ;  the  long-spurred  yellow  Columbine  (Aqiiilcgia  leptocei'as 
aurea),  with  clear  yellow  flowers,  and  spurs  nearly  three  inches  long  ; 
the  delicately-coloured  Calochortus  ccorulea,  the  wax.like  and  rich 
yellow  Cyclobothra  pulchella — both  the  last  being  interesting  and 
pretty  Californian  bulbs,  which  Mr.  Backhouse  finds  easy  of  culture 
in  pots,  and  Hausniann's  Saxifrage,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
S.  aizoides  and  S.  elatior. 

A  TERiUFic  storm  passed  over  the  Midlands  on  Tuesday  last. 

Near  Nottingham  hail  fell  in  large  spherical  pieces,  causing  immeuse 
damage  to  the  fruit  crop.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  cut  clean 
off  the  trees,  strewing  the  ground,  and  other  fruits  were  also  very 
much  injured.  At  Coventry  a  quantity  of  glass  has  been  injured  in 
conservatories,  and  the  injury  to  gardens  and  to  fruit  trees  there  is 
also  considerable.  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Ilighfield  House  Observatory,  states 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  hailstones  measured  two  inches  in 
circumference,  and  that  on  the  cessation  of  the  storm  some  hundreds 
were  seen  that  measured  three  iuches  in  circumfei'enco.  These  stones 
fell  with  great  force,  rebounding  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  some  trees  had  a  third  of  their  leaves  cut  off. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  of  York,  has 

just  received  from  Borneo  several  new  Trichomaues  of  surpassing 
beauty.  One  of  them  is  the  plant  described  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  Backhouse  in  one  of  our  horticultural  journals  as  T.  superbum, 
and  another  is  Mr.  Backhouse's  T.  setigerum.  T.  Pluma  is  also 
amongst  them,  and  two  other  allied  species,  one  of  which  may  be  T. 
oapillaceum. 

In  an  address  read  before  the  New  York  Rural  Club,  Mr.  T.  P. 

Quin,  an  American  horticulturist  of  well  deserved  reputation,  says  a 
good  deal  in  praise  of  English  ornamental  gardening.  In  conclusion, 
however,  he  remarked,  "  that  in  the  more  practical  part  of  horticulture 
we  take  the  lead  by  at  least  twenty  years.  During  my  stay  in 
England,  I  visited  many  of  the  largest  and  best-managed  vegetable 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  I  was  surprised  to  witness  their 
primitive  methods,  both  in  their  system  of  cropping  and  tedious  way 
of  doing  the  work.  It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say,  that  a  man 
familiar  with  '  trucking'  in  New  Jersey,  will  do  a  third  more  work  in  a 
given  time  than  a  man  in  the  same  position  in  an  English  garden. 
The  ordinary  implements  used  by  the  latter  are  clumsy  and  unneces- 
sarily  heavy,  and  this  weight  has  to  be  carried  around  at  considerable 


waste  of  strength  both  of  men  and  animals.  For  instance,  a  common 
digging  spade  or  fork  will  weigh  at  least  twice  as  much  as  one  of  ours, 
intended  for  the  same  class  of  work." 

The  Baroness  Meyer  de  Rothschild  has  made  arrangements 

for  sending  a  supply  of  cut  and  other  flowers  from  Mentmore  every 
week  for  the  Hebrew  and  general  wards  of  the  London  Hospital. 

Mr.  Shaw,  an  English  settler  in  St.   Louis,  has  presented  a 

park  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  It  is  a  richly  wooded- and 
picturesque  domain,  situated  close  to  the  city,  covering  300  acres, 
and  worth  £100,000. 

A  Maryland  cultivator  says  that  the  Peach  gi'owers  of  the 

United  States  are  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  for 
his  success  in  producing  the  Beatrice  Peach,  an  early  variety  that  is 
intrinsically  good. 

M.  PiiEDERic  Hamilton  has  just  published  at  Nice  a  scien- 
tific, historical,  literary,  and  exegetioal  treatise  on  the  plants 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Foreign  journals  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  research  and  erudition  displayed  in  this  work. 

Baron  Von  Mueller  reports  that  great  mortality  has  lately 

existed  among  the  cattle  in  certain  districts  of  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
which  is  attributable  to  their  having  eaten  the  herbage  of  a 
Lobelia. 

We  were  very  much  sui'prised  to  see  at  Kensington  the  other 

day  fresh  and  fully  developed  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  occui'ronce  of  theso 
plants  in  bloom  at  this  season  is  quite  as  surprising  as  it  would  be  to 
hear  the  cuckoo  at  Christmas. 

The   effect  of  the  flowers   and   plants  in  the  large  tent  at 

South  Kensington  is  very  much  marred  by  the  numerous  rough  poles 
aud  cross-beams  which  there  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  It  is 
rather  a  pity  that  a  better  example  in  this  way  is  not  shown  at  head- 
quarters. We  can  hardly  expect  our  provincial  shows  to  be  well 
arranged  it  such  ugly  and  shanty-like  framework  is  thought  good 
enough  for  the  great  London  show. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Scientific  and  Medical  Society  of 

Innsbruck,  Dr.  Kerner  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  on 
Alpine  plants,  that  the  growth  of  the  stem  and  even  of  the  flowers  of 
many  species  proceeds  at  the  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  ;  the  flowers 
may  in  some  cases  open,  and  even  mature  their  pollen,  beneath  a  thick 
covering  of  ice,  the  surface  of  the  glacier  being  penetrated  in  in- 
numerable places  by  their  stems. — Ni^ftaye. 

We  have  received  a  coloured  illustration  of  Mr.  Wm.   Paul's 

"  Waltham  Cross  "  Grape,  a  magnificent  new  variety,  which  has  been 
awarded  a  flrst-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
In  berry,  bunch,  and  colour  it  resembles  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
but  its  flavour  is  more  like  that  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  than  a 
Muscat.  It  is  reported  to  grow  and  ripen  its  fruit  thoroughly  in  a 
house  with  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  it  is  said  the  fruit  will  haug,if 
required,  till  February.  Mr.  Barron,  the  superintendent  atChiswick, 
states  that  "  it  is  certainly  the  most  noble  and  most  handsome  late 
white  Grape  in  cultivation  ;  "  and  others  speak  of  it  in  equally  high 
terms. 

The    anniversary    meeting   of   the   United  Order  of   Free 

Gardeners  took  place  the  other  day  at  Shrewsbury.  The  Grand 
Master,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  there  were  77  districts  in 
the  society,  comprising  573  lodges  and  37,731  members.  During  tho 
past  year  4,595  members  had  been  initiated,  1,855  had  been  sus. 
pended,  and  317  had  been  expelled.  The  total  income  was  £39,608 
l-ls.  Oid.,  and  the  expenditure  £32,580  153.  7Vd.,  showing  a  gain  ou 
the  past  year  of  £7,027  183.  5d.  The  number  of  delegates  attending 
the  meeting  was  165,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £500  to  the  Order. 
Mr.  J.  Figgins,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Straight,  M.P.,  honoui-od  the 
demonstration  with  their  presence,  and  dined  with  tho  members ; 
and,  among  others,  were  the  Rev.  J.  Yardley,  Alderman  Turner,  and 
Councillor  Turner. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the   church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree  was 

one  of  the  sights  of  London,  as,  indeed,  it  always  is  on  Whitsun 
Tuesday,  that  being  the  day  upon  which  the  anniversary  Floral 
Sermon  is  preached  there  for  the  edification  of  young  children.  The 
congregation,  principally  children  and  women,  wore  either  a  posy 
pinned  in  the  breast,  or  held  a  nosegay  in  their  hands,  as  a  befitting 
decoration  for  a  floral  sermon.  The  appearance  of  the  inside  of  the 
church  was  very  beautiful.  On  the  pulpit  was  a  bouquet  exhibiting 
great  taste  in  construction,  and  at  which  many  stolen  glances  were 
cast  by  the  fairer  portion  of  the  congregation.  This  triumph  of  floral 
grouping  was,  as  the  preacher  informed  us,  the  present  of  a  young 
lady,  who  had  presented  a  similar  one  to  him  every  year  since  he  first 
preached  a  sermon  upon  flowers.  For  the  happy  idea  of  having  an 
annual  Flower  Sermon  preached  at  Whitsuntide  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Whittemore,  who  preached  an  eloquent  sermon,  couched 
in  plain  language,  and  well  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  hia 
juvenile  auditors. 
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CYPRIPEDIUHr   PAIRIEANUM. 

Tills  is  a  distinct  and  charming  little  plant,  and  seldom  met 
Tvitb  ill  cultivation.  It  was  introduced  from  Assam  some 
fifteen  j'ears  ago,  and  sold  at  Stevens'  rooms  shortly  aftev- 
Tvards.  I  believe  Mr.  Reid,  of  Burnham,  Somerset,  was  the 
first  to  flower  this  species,  although  it  was  named  by 
Dr.  Lindley  in  honour  of  Mr.  Fairie,  of  Liverpool,  who 
exhiliitcd  a  plant  in  bloom  liofore  the  Hoi'ticultural  Society, 
when  their  meetings  were 
held  at  AVillis's  Rooms.  | 
Our  illustration  gives  a 
good  idea  of  its  general 
contour  and  habit.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  pale  and 
rather  glaucous  green 
colour,  and  spread  hori- 
zontally over  the  top  of 
the  pot  or  pan  in  which 
it  is  grown.  The  flowers 
are  borne  singly  on 
slender  hairy  scapes  6  to  P 
inches  high,  and  are  of 
a  greenish  white  colour, 
delicately  pencilled  with 
dark  green  and  rich  violet 
purple.  The  leaves  arc 
perfectly  smooth ,  but  both 
scapes  and  flowers  arc 
densely  clothed  with 
short  hairs,  as  shown  in 
our  figure.  There  are 
good  specimens  of  this 
plant  in  the  collections  of 
John  Russel,  Esq.,  of 
Mayiield,  Falkirk,  N.B., 
E.  Salt,  Esr|.,  of  Fernie- 
hurst,  and  E.  G.  Wrigley, 
Esq.,  of  Bury.  It  is  best 
grown  in  a  cool  or  inter- 
mediate house,  and  luxu- 
riates in  a  well-drained 
compost  of  turfy  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  and  the 
top  of  the  -pot  should 
be  covered  with  living 
sphagnum,  into  which 
all  the  Lady's  Slipjiers 
root  vigorousl}' ;  a  shadj' 
position  and  frequent 
syringings  are  likewise 
favourable  to  it.  It 
generally  flowers  aliout 
September  and  October, 
lasting  about  a  fort- 
night in  beauty.  A 
plant  of  this  choice 
species  flowered  in  the 
old  Orchid  house  at  Kew 
in  1867,  and  was  an 
object    of    much   attrac 


Cj-pripstlii™  Fairieanum  (half  the  natural  size). 


set  in  saucers  filled  with  water,  with  a  square  of  glass  over 
them.  As  soon  as  the  ])lants  are  up,  and  can  bo  well  handled, 
they  are  potted  oil  singly  into  '2-inch  pots,  in  the  same  com- 
post, and  again  returned  to  the  .same  situalion,  until  they  have 
got  well  established  and  have  iilled  their  pots  with  roots. 
They  are  then  shifted  into  3-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  the  same 
growing  heat.  In  August  they  are  shifted  into  (i-inch  jjots, 
and  kept  in  the  same  growing  condition  until  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  by  whicli  time  they  are  good  strong 
plants,  with  pots  well  filled  with  roots.  In  October  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  pits  and  placed  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  cool 

stove,  close  to  the  glass, 
each  pot  being  still  placed 
in  a  saucer,  by  which 
moans  only  the  i  oots  arc 
sujiplied  with  water — as 
they  arc  very  liable  to 
damp  oft'  if  kept  wet  on 
the  surface  of  tho  pot. 
They  should  remain  un- 
der the  conditions  just 
named  until  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  when 
they  may  be  potted  in 
8-inch  pots,  in  a  com- 
post of  one  -  half  light 
turfy  loam,  the  rest  peat 
and  leaf-mould  in  about 
equal  proportions,  with 
a  good  sprinkling  of  sand, 
and  placed  in  a  pit,  tho 
pots  being  plnuged  in 
tan,  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
from  80^  to  90°,  with  .t, 
top  heat  of  70°  in  the 
day  time,  allowing  it  to 
run  up  to  Ho'  or  90°. 
While  growing  they  en- 
joy a  strong  moist  heat, 
with  a  brisk  bottom-heat. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow  they  should  be 
stopped  at  one  or  two 
joints,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  form  busby  well- 
shaped  plants,  and  about 
the  middle  of  April  they 
may  be  shifted  into  their 
flowering  pots,  using  the 
same  compost  in  a 
rougher  state,  and  again 
plunging  them  in  the 
same  bottom-heat,  fre- 
quently stopping  them 
until  sufficient  shoots  are 
olitained  to  form  a  good 
head.  They  should  then 
bo  tied  ont,  and  kept  in 
tho  same  moist  heat  until 
the  flowers  begin  to  ex- 
pand, when  they  maj'  be 
graduall}-  hardened  off, 
to  stand  in  a  cool  stove 


tion  to  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.        F.  W.  B. 


LISIANTHUS   RUSSELLIANUS. 

As  some  of  your  correspondents  have  lately  recorded  their 
experience  respecting  the  growth  of  this  truly  beautiful  plant, 
permit  me  to  give  you  mine.  I  sow  the  seed  about  the  first 
week  in  March,  in  5-inch  pots,  half-filled  with  drainage,  the 
other  half,  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  being  a 
compost  of  light  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in  about 
equal  parts,  sifted  fine,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  the 
top  being  pressed  level,  and  well  watered.  The  seed  is  then 
sown  thinly,  and  a  little  dry  sand  is  sprinkled  over  it.  The 
pots  are  then  put  in  a  shady  part  of  a  Cucumber  pit,  and 


or  orrecnhouse.  For  my  largest  specimens  I  use  twelve-inch 
pots,  and  after  they  are  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  bloom  they  are  frequently  watered  with  weak  guano-water, 
which  appears  to  suit  them  admirably.  Under  this  treatment 
I  seldom  fail  to  have  fine  bushy  plants  that  flower  well, 
and  when  well  grown  few  plants  are  handsomer  than  this 
Lisianthus.  it. 


THE    FINEST    ACACIAS    FOR    THE    CONSER- 
VATORY. 
TnEHE  are  so  many  species  of  these  hanclsome  Anstralian  sbrabs,  that 
the  amateur  may  well  be  pnzzled  in  makiug  a  selecliun.     It  may, 
therefore,  be  useful  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  very  finest  kinds,  in  the 
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order  of  tbeir  time  of  flowering. 

bestowed  upon  them  than  these. 
Time  of  flowering. 

Acacia  cochlearis     ...  Jan.  to  March 
„        Biceana         ...  March  to  Jnno 
„       viscidula      ...  March  to  May 
„        diffusa           ...  March  to  April 
,,        argyropbylla          ,, 
,,        hisjiidi^sima  ...  April  to  May 
,,        longrfolia      ...        „  ,, 

,,       grandis         ...       ,,  ,, 

,,        vestita           ...        ,,  „ 

,,       taxifolia        ...        ,,  ,, 

,,       verticillata    ...        ,,  ,, 

„       puhescens     )■ 


Few  plants  better  repay  the   care 


Time  of  flowering 


Acacia  Sophora; 

,,  linifolia 

,,  suayeolens    .. 

,,  armata 

,,  Drummondi  .. 

,,  paradosa 

,,  oloasfolia 

,,  nnduliefolia .. 

,,  Latrobaei 

„  floribunda     .. 

,,  asparagoides 

,,  pulchella 


April  to  May 

April  to  June 
May 


May  to  J  uno 


AH  these  plants,  which  have  flowers  more  or  less  yellow,  are  very 
handsome,  and  of  easy  culture  in  a  conservatory  or  cool  house,  in 
heath. soil.  In  the  Mediterranean  region,  especially  at  Nice  and 
Hyeres,  we  have  seen  the  greater  number  of  these  charming  species 
growing  in  the  open  air  without  shelter  of  any  kind. — L'lUiistration 
Eorticole. 


Caladium  esculentum. — 1  found  my  roots  of  this  nearly 
rotten  this  spring.  I,  thej-efore,  cut  out  all  decayed  portions, 
rubbed  the  wounds  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  started  the 
roots  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  and  silver  sand,  in  a  brisk  heat.  They 
started  freely  into  growth,  and  from  each  rhizome  several  shoots 
were  produced.  I  cut  off  these  after  they  had  grown  a  few 
inches,  with  a  small  piece  of  the  old  root  attached  to  them,  and  some 
young  roots,  and  potted  them  separately,  in  light  soil,  replacing  the 
old  roots  or  rhizomes  again  in  the  bod,  after  rubbing  over  their 
wounds  with  powdered  charcoal.  The  younger  shoots  that  were  too 
weak  at  the  first  examination  to  be  separated  soon  got  strong,  and 
in  their  turn  were  similarly  separated  and  potted,  and  thus  I  con. 
tinned  until  the  root-stocks  were  completely  exhausted,  and  had 
yielded  every  shoot  capable  of  being  made  into  a  separate  plant. 
Thus,  although  my  prospects  of  obtaining  a  stock  of  Caladium  escu- 
lentum in  March  were  poor,  I  have  now  (May  20)  an  excellent 
and  numerous  progeny  of  healthy  plants;  I  never  had,  indeed,  such 
an  abundance  of  them.  In  former  years  I  only  used  whole  roots, 
starting  them  into  growth  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  rubbing  off 
all  growths  except  two  or  three,  and  in  this  way  I  maintained  a  good 
stock  of  strong  plants ;  but  under  exceptional  circumstances  the  mode 
of  r.aising  young  plants  iust  described   may  bo  found  worth  a  trial. 

— J.VMES    MaCDONAT.D. 
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SUFFOLK. 
BARTON   HALL. 
Tnis  place  is  distinguished  for  its  arboretum,  which  contains  some 
fine  specimens  of  Catalpas,  Magnolias,  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  of 
Conifers.     Of  the  latter,  the  following  are  the  measurements  of  a 
few  of  the  finest  speoimons  : — 

Circumference 
of  trunk  4  feet 
Height.  from  the  ground, 

feet.  feet. 

Abies  Douglasii      61        7 

,,     canadensis  (Hemlock  Sjnnice) 20'       2i 

,,     Menziesii       40       4 

,,      Khutrow       35        4 

Picea  cephnlonica  54        8 

,,     Fraseri  3S        3 

,,     Pinsapo         ...      22        3 

„      (common  Silver  Fir)       105       fli 

Pinus  escelsa         38       4a 

,.     monticola     35        45 

Capres&us  sempervirens  ...        ....        ...      30       3 

Cryptomeria  japonica .'.        ...      30        3i 

T  ixndium  penipcrvirens  32        4?; 

Wellingtonia  gigantea    23       2i 

The  Douglas  Fir  and  the  Picea  cophalonica  are  doubtless  the  finest 
trees  of  their  kind  in  East  Anglia.  An  Indian  Horse  Chestnut, 
some  30  feet  in  height,  has  flowered  freely  at  Barton  for  years,  and 
seems  as  much  at  home  as  the  common  white  or  scarlet  llorso 
Chestnut.  Around  the  house  are  nice  flower  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
and  a  pretty  conservatory.  The  kitchen  garden  is  close  to  the  house, 
but  planted  out.  It  contains  convenient  ranges  of  forcing  houses. 
Vineries,  plant  houses.  Ferneries,  &c.,  and  in  front  of  tho  main  range 
of  glass  a  pretty  flower  garden,  sheltered,  and  mainly  devoted  to 
Roses  and  herbaceous  and  bedded-ont  jilauts.  The  garden  is  of  good 
size  and  qu.ality,  mneh,  however,  overhung  with  forest  trees  along 
its  upper  boundary  wall.  Here  is  a  novelty,  in  the  shape  of  a 
prettily  variegated  Api'icot  tree,  which  fruits  and  grows  as  freely  as 


other  sorts.  Its  leaves  are  more  or  less  splashed  with  silver.  The 
Polmaise  system  of  heating  was  practised  here  successfully  for 
many  years,  and  the  Grapes  grown  under  it  were  remarkably  good 
in  quality.  The  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  at  Barton  may  be 
said  to  combine  both  the  ancient  and  modern  styles,  as  well  as  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  villa  and  tho  country  mansion. — Pro- 
prietor, Sir  Charles  Bnubnry.  Bart. ;  gardener,  Mr.  \V.  Allan.  Dis. 
tance  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  3  miles. 

FORNHAM  PARK. 
The  park  here  is  extensive  and  well  wooded.  The  gardens  and 
grounds,  too,  are  large  and  interesting.  A  small  geometrical  garden 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  house,  bounded  by  a  broad  terrace  of  gravel 
and  a  retaining  wall  that  overlooks  the  park  and  lake.  The  latter 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  planting  on  the  farther  side  of  it 
Rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs.  Pampas  Grass,  &c.  The  lawn, 
which  is  skirted  with  thriving  shrubberies,  is  furnished  with  some 
venerable  Cedars,  young  Conifers,  and  other  trees.  The  kitchen 
gardens  are  large,  and  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  the 
usual  kinds  of  plants  for  furnishing  and  cutting  are  well  and  plenti- 
fully grown.  On  tho  back  of  the  conservatory  the  Luculia  gratissima 
flowers  beautifully,  and  the  (mly  regret  is  that  so  sweet  a  plant  should 
bear  cutting  so  badly  ;  hardly  are  the  flowers  fairly  severed  from  tho 
tree  than  they  begin  to  fade.  The  range  of  glass  reaches  right  across 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  against  one  of  the  walls  is  an  excellent  Peach 
case. — Proprietor,  G.  Gilstrapp,  Esq. ;  gardener  and  forester,  Mr. 
Dring.     Distance  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  2J-  miles. 

HENGRAVE  HALL. 

This  is  a  fine  ecclesiastical-looking  mansion  in  the  Tudor  style, 
enclosing  a  quadrangular  euibattled  court.  It  is  over  three  hundred 
years  old,  and  has  undergone  considerable  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. Surrounding  it  is  a  fine  park,  well  wooded,  but  lying  rather 
low.  It  covers  about,  300  acres,  and  contains  a  lake  near  the 
entrance.  The  gardens,  which  join  tho  house,  were  remodelled  a 
few  years  ago,  and  laid  out  in  the  terrace  style  with  steps  and  vases. 
They  are  well  planted  and  fvirnished,  but  the  site  is  not  favourable 
for  the  style,  the  position  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings  being 
flat.  Tho  kitchen  garden  is  surrounded  by  good  walls,  well 
furnished  with  fruit  trees.  Poaches,  Pears,  and  Cherries  do  remark, 
ably  well  at  Hengrave,  where  there  is  a  nice  range  of  plant  houses. 
— Proprietress,  Lady  Gage.  Distance  four  miles  west  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

NOWTON  COURT. 

This  pretty  modern  mansion  in  tho  Tudor  style  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens.  Of  late  years  most  of  the 
choicer  Coniferae  have  been  planted  in  sheltered  positions  in  the 
shrubberies,  park,  and  belts  of  plantations,  and  numbers  of  them  are 
making  rapid  progress.  The  system  of  sheltering  by  commoner  plants, 
and  gradually  cutting  them  away  as  the  more  tender  trees  grow, 
is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  choicer  trees.  Tree  Pajonies, 
herbaceous  ones,  and  many  other  hardy  perennial  plants  and  shrubs, 
are  remarkably  well  grown  at  Nowtou.  A  neat  conservatory  is 
attached  to  the  mansion,  and  there  are  several  groups  of  flower  beds 
and  gardens  tastefully  furnished.  The  shrubberies  are  extensive, 
and  there  is  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  and  dense  masses  of  trees 
and  shrubs  to  shut  out  the  grounds  from  the  public  road.  The 
kitchen  garden  contains  some  good  Vineries.  Quantities  of  seedling 
forest  trees,  young  shrubs,  and  trees  from  cuttings,  are  also  raised 
and  nurtured  here  until  fit  for  planting  out  in  their  permanent 
positions.  Within  a  few  years  Nowton  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  furnished  places  in  the  count}'  as  regards  rare  and  choice  trees 
and  shrubs.  Roses  do  remarkably  well  here,  and  there  is  a  fine 
collection,  many  of  them  being  purchased  direct  from  the  Parisian 
and  other  continental  nurserymen. — Proprietor,  Henry  James  Oakes, 
Esq. ;  gardener,  Mr.  Jolly.  Distance  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
two  miles  south-east. 

RUSHBROOKE    HALL. 

This  fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  occu. 
pies  a  commanding  site  in  a  beautifully  undulated  and  richly  wooded 
park.  The  house  forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  contains  a  fine 
hall,  which  was  a  place  of  royal  resort  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The 
gardens  partake  of  the  same  ancient  character  as  that  of  the  hall, 
and  bear  traces  of  much  grandeur  and  beauty,  in  sundry  sunk 
walks,  old  shrubberies,  and  Roseries.  The  kitchen  gardens  are  near 
the  house,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  vegetable  and  fruit  growing 
qualities.  The  position  of  Rushbrooke  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  and,  what  with  the  River  Lark  washing,  as  it  were,  the  very 
feet  of  the  building,  and  a  conslder.able  lake,  it  has  all  the  elements 
of  landscape  beauty  ready  to  be  worked  up  into  a  handsome  picture  by 
the  eye  of  genius  and  the  hand  of  taste. — Proprietor,  the  minor  son  of 
the  late  Col.  Rushbrooke ;  gardener,  Mr.  Westley.  Distance  three 
miles  south-east  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
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STOCKS. 


Tuis  is  empLatically  the  season  for  Stocks,  foi'  during  May 
we  get  tlie  grand  Bramjitons,  the  wonderfully  floriferons 
•(Jneens,  the  beautiful  dwarf  Intermediate,  and  in  some  cases 
^■ood  Ten -week  and  ])yra.midal  kinds  that  have  been  treated  as 
Intermediates  throngli  the  winter.  For  weeks  past  I  have  had 
some  dozen  kinds  or  so  in  flower,  and  most  delicious  they  are, 
filling  the  air  with  sweet  perfume,  and  adorning  the  garden 
Avith  beautiful  flowers.  The  grandest  of  all  Stocks  are  the 
tiiant  BromiJtons,  tall  magnificent  plants  that  carry  huge 
spikes  of  flowers  some  0  inches  in  length,  and  as  massive  as 
they  are  long.  Why  do  not  gardeners  employ  these  fine 
plants  more  freely  than  they  do  'i  The  Brompton  Stock  might 
bo  planted  out  for  the  summer  time  in  any  out  of  the  way 
spot,  and  then  early  in  the  year  be  lifted  with  good  Ijalls  and 
jiiautcd  about  in  kitchen  garden  bor- 
ders, or,  indeed,  in  any  place  where, 
■when  in  flo\>-er,  they  can  show 
themselves  ofl:  to  advantage.  Ko 
better  place  for  them,  however,  can 
be  found  than  dwarf  shrnlj  borders, 
to  which  they  should  Ije  trans- 
planted at  once  from  the  seed  bed. 
The  Bromptons  comprise  scarlet, 
white,  and  purple  colours,  but  the 
latter  is  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  the  true  giaut 
variety.  A  good  "  strain  "  of  the 
white  kind  is  rare.  I,  however,  got 
some  seed  of  it  out  of  a  cottage 
garden  in  Hampshire,  saved  from 
plants  that  grew  over  three  feet  in 
height,  and  which  produced  plenty 
of  double  flowered  plants.  Seed 
of  the  Bromptons  should  Ije  sown 
in  the  open  ground  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  then  strong 
stout  plants  can  be  got  before  win- 
ter sets  in.  For  general  cutting, 
no  other  Stock  beats  the  Queen,  as 
it  produces  branches  all  over  it  by 
dozens,  every  bit  of  which  can  be 
used.  Seed  of  this  must  also  be 
sown  in  April,  and  treated  as  that 
of  the  Bromptons ;  the  Queens  are, 
however,  the  hardiest  of  all  Stocks, 
and  stand  the  winter  well.  In 
their  case  the  purple  is  the  com- 
monest colour,  than  red,  and  lastly 
white.  These  Stocks  are  great 
rarities  in  large  places  ;  mdeed,  they 
are  seldom  to  be  found  except  in 
cottage  gardens,  and  then  only  in 
isolated  cases,  and  usually  one  sort 
in  a  place.  I  have  seen  the  white 
Queen,  but  not  recently.  I  should 
think  that  if  these  Stocks  were  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  some  of  our  market  gardens,  and  under  overhanging 
fruit  trees,  they  would  furnish  a  supply  of  valuable  flowers 
for  market  pm-po.ses.  The  Queens,  if  of  a  good  "  strain," 
furnish  60  per  cent,  double;  the  quantity  of  flowers,  there- 
fore, that  a  thousand  or  two  of  plants  would  yield  would 
lie  enormous.  These  Stocks,  when  well  managed,  grow  about 
15  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  through.  The  best  of 
all  the  Intermediates  is  the  true  East  Lothian  "  strain," 
being  in  habit  very  dwarf,  robust,  and  branching,  but  the 
plants  belonging  to  it  are  not  Cjuite  so  early  as  some  of  the 
continental  kinds.  Seed  of  it  should  be  sown  earlj-in  August, 
and  when  large  enough  the  plants  should  either  be  potted  up 
singly  into  60-sized  pots,  or  else  be  pricked  out  into 
a  cold  frame,  there  to  stand  the  winter.  In  this  section 
may  be  found  purples,  whites,  and  scarlets,  all  very  clear  and 
decided.  The  proportion  of  douljles  which  they  produce  is 
wonderful,  at  least  80  per  cent.,  and  where  such  is  the  case  it 
is  apparent  that  the  seed  o£  fine  double  "  strains  "  must  always 
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be  scarce  and  dear.  There  arc  some  exceedingly  fine  forms 
of  the  Ten-week  Stock,  known  as  the  Giaut,  that  also  produce 
the  three  colours  usually  found  among  Stocks  in  great  purity 
and  excellence.  These  i  have  now  in  fine  condition,  but  they 
are  best  sown  early  in  the  spring  and  planted  out  for  summer 
blooming.  They  ai'o  branching  in  habit,  flower  for  a  long 
period,  and  are  useful  for  sup|)Iyiiig  cut  flowers  in  the  autumn. 
The  Queen  among  ))yr.amidal  Slocks  is  Jlauve  Bcautj',  which 
forms  a  most  massive  spike  of  .a  delicate  mauve  tint,  and  emits 
a  delicious  perfume.  Seed  of  this  sown  in  August,  and  the 
plants  treated  as  Intermediates,  will,  if  potted  up  singly  into 
:3'2-sized  pots,  yield  some  valuable  plants  for  the  decoration  of 
either  the  sitting-room  or  conservatory.  It  is  a  AVallflower- 
leaved  kiud,  and  produces  about  75  per  cent,  double.  There  is 
also  a  lovely  new  pyramidal  Stock  named  Violette,  that  pro- 
duces flowers  of  a  delicate  violet  blue  colour.  This  is  likewise 
a  good  pot  variety  for  spring  use,  and  is  a  grand  summer 
Stock.     It  produces  about  80  per  cent,  of  double  flowers. 

Few  plants  are  greater  favourites 
with  the  million  than  Stocks,  and 
few  trials  of  flowers,  such  as  are 
common  at  Chiswick,  would  be 
more  interesting  than  one  of  a 
complete  collection  of  them,  show- 
ing, as  it  would  do,  what  strains 
were  reliable  and  what  were  not. 
_  K.  D. 

FLOBAL  WALL  COPINGS. 
I  NoricEii  in  the  ncisthoiirhood  of 
Twickenham,  tbe  other  day,  that  the 
top  of  a  high  brick  wall  was  furnished 
with  strong  robust  plants  of  the  garden 
Autirrhinnm,  firmly  rooted  in  the 
mortar.  That  these,  when  in  flower, 
must  have  a  jiloasing  appearance  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
ask,  Why  are  not  the  tops  of  walls 
generally  more  utilised  in  that  way, 
especially  as  a  long  length  of  i!at  wall 
top,  especially  if  looked  down  npon,  is 
tlie  very  reverse  of  ornamental  ?  Tliat 
Antirrhinums  thrive  so  well  on  walla 
iudicates  their  special  adaptability  for 
such  positions,  and  Wallflowers  are  also 
equally  hardy  and  capable  of  existing 
on  the  most  meagre  root-hold.  Of 
course  the  mere  scattering  of  seed  on 
the  top  of  a  w.all,  or  the  thrusting  it 
into  the  interstices  of  the  bricks,  may 
have  but  a  partially  successful  result, 
but  if  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  fine 
loam,  in  about  ecpial  parts,  was  plastered 
some  two  inches  thick  in  the  centre 
and  bevelled  off  at  the  sides,  all  along 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  some  seeds  of 
suitable  plants  were  shaken  over  it 
whilst  wet,  there  can  he  little  doubt 
that  a  floral  coping  of  uniform  cha- 
racter would  soou  be  produced.  Per- 
haps even  better  than  seed  sowing 
would  be  pricking  in  at  intervals  small  plants  of  AValltiowers,  Antir- 
rliinums,  and  such  other  hardy  plants  as  wonld  pi-obably  thrive  in 
such  a  position.  The  whole  of  the  remaining  surface  of  the  mixture 
might  then  have  pricked  into  it  bits  of  creeping  Sedums,  or  Anten- 
narias,  or  any  of  those  creeping  hardy  alpines  of  which  we  have 
now  such  an  abundance.  Walls,  especially  if  high,  take  many  years 
before  they  can  he  covered  with  Ivies  or  other  climbers,  and  even 
then  could  in  no  case  produce  so  pleasing  an  effect  as  could  he  got 
from  such  a  coping  as  I  have  indicated.  Plants  that  easily  reproduce 
themselves  from  seeds  would  always  maintain  a  succession.  There 
are  often  many  spots  about  a  place  that  are  not  visible  on  the  ground 
level,  hut  which,  when  looked  down  npoi»from  an  upper  window,  are 
the  reverse  of  pleasing.  Such  spots  as  these  may  easily  be  decorated 
in  the  way  indicated,  and  where  so  done  well,  the  result,  I  am  sure, 
will  amply  repay  the  labour.  A.  D.  B. 


British  Orchids.— How  can  I  best  cultivate  these,  especially 
the  varieties  of  Ophrys  ?— J.  E.  C,  OiforJ.  [When  dormant,  let  them 
be  Ufted  carefully  and  potted  in  soil  somewhat  resembUng  that  in 
which  they  naturally  grow;  the  pots    should  then  be  plunged  in 
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ashes  in  a  cold  frame  partially  sliaded,  and  they  should  not  be 
watered  until  they  start  into  growth,  and  even  then  very  carefully. 
As  a  rule,  they  like  a  soil  somewhat  chalky  in  character.  If  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  use  light  turfy  loam  in  which  some  broken  lime- 
stone or  chalk  has  been  mixed.  Do  not  hasten  their  growth  too 
much  ;  water  them  moderately,  but  regularly ;  and  always  keep  them 
in  a  cool  and  airy  place,  such  as  a  frame  or  greenhouse.  Just  as  thej' 
are  about  to  start  in  spring,  they  may  be  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  but 
in  the  same  sized  pots,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots  in  the 
operation.  The  plan  of  growing  them  in  beds  out  of  doors  sometimes 
proves  unsatisfactory  ;  but  they  often  succeed  in  a  shady  border 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  general  level,  so  as  to  throw  off  super, 
fluous  moisture  in  winter.  They  dislike  heavy  or  cold  rains;  and, 
therefore,  a  covering  of  oiled  canvas,  or  other  waterproof  material, 
not  onl}'  in  winter,  but  in  summer,  and  a  thin  mulching  of  short 
manure  over  the  beds,  will  bo  found  to  be  of  advantage  to  them. — F.] 


SINGULAR  CUCKOO  FLOWER,. 
With  the  Meadow  Bittercress  or  Cuckoo  flower  most  people 
are  acquainted,  seeing  that  it  grows  abundantly  in  moist 
meadows  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  a 
bog  in  the  south-west  of  the  latter  country  I  picked  up,  the 
other  day,  an  interesting  monstrosity  o£  the  double-flowered 


Jlcailnw  Bittercrcss. 

variety  of  this  really  pretty  native  plant,  of  which  I  forward 
you  a  sketch.  The  singularity  consists  in  each  of  the  lUiwers 
producing  a  second  and  smaller  flower  from  its  centre,  this 
going  oil  to  pi'odiiee  a  third  in  like  manner.  This  abnormal 
elongation  of  the  floral  axis,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  Roses 
and  one  or  two  other  plants,  gives  this  handsome  little  plant  a 
very  remarkable  appearance.  H.  Noel  Hujipukeys. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Lilies. — The  following'  are  now  in  bloom  nt  Heatherbank,  Weybridi^re ; — 
Szowitsianum,  tennifolium,  Thunbergianum,  camiolicum,  pyrenaicum.  Almost 
open,  Thunbcr^'iauum  bicolor,  parvum. — W. 

Camassia  esculenta.— A  patch  of  this  is  in  fine  bloom  just  now  at  Hoather- 
bank ;  it  grows  on  rock-work  and  i:*  very  beautiful,  a.'^sociatcd  as  it  is  with 
Omithnijalums,  Scillii  campanulata  pallida,  and  other  plants  of  that  kind. — B. 

Hellebores  from  Seed. — When  it  is  desired  to  increase  any  of  these  plants 
frnrn  srcil.  ihi*  bi'st  w;iy  is  not  to  disturb  the  ground  around  the  plants,  when 
they  will  h>y  ininid  to  sow  themselves.  In  this  way  mot  of  tlic  kinds  increase 
freely  in  Mr.  Klhicombc's  garden  atBitton. —  R. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana-— This  is  grown  extensively  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gnrdens,  Kegent's  Park,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  showy  of  all  Tulips.  Its 
colour  is  bright  crimson  scarlet,  with  dark  blue  centre.  It  is  later  and  a  little 
taller  than  the  ordinary  single  varieties.  A  bed  of  this  Tulip  is  both  striking 
and  effective,  and  when  once  seen  not  readily  forgotten.  I  would  recommend 
those  who  have  never  grown  it  to  procure  some  bulbs  ntxt  October  or 
November. — 0. 

Fansies  in  Pots.— What  is  the  best  method  of  growing  Pansies  in  pots,  so 
as  to  iH'ing  them  into  tlower  in  February?  Where  should  the  plants  be  placed, 
and  what  degree  of  temperature  should  they  be  grown  in  ?— M.  R.  [It  is 
t^carcely  possible  to  get  Pansies  into  bloom  in  February.  It  might  be  done  by 
liaving  strong  plants,  showing  flower  in  October,  carefully  lifted  and  potted  from 
the  open  ground,  kei)t  close  in  a  cold  frame  till  they  were  established,  and  then 
removed  to  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  near  the  ghiss.  They  wil  1  neither  stand  much 
heat  nor  a  close  atmosphere  ;  shouldmildew  make  its  appearance,  apply  at  once 
1  owers  of  sulphur.— J.  L.] 

Rose  Stocks.— Would  you  kindly  name  a  few  Roses  that  do  well  on  Briars, 

and  also  a  tew  that  succeed  best  on  the  Manetti  stock  ?— E.  P.  R. [All    Roses 

do  well  on  the  Briar,  but  some  few  do  not  succeed  on  the  Manetti  stock  when 
pi  lilted  in  the  open  ground,  as  for  instance  :— Tea  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  its  re- 
laMoua,  Belle  Lyonnaisc  and  Madame  Berard  ;  Hybrid  Perpetual— Man  juise  do 
Mirteinarte,  Reine  du  Midi,  and  some  of  the  Comte  do  JSantcud  race,  Henri 
Le  lechaux,  and  Madame  Creyton  ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  most  of  the  Hybrid 
Pe-petuals  bud  freely  upon,  and  grow  finely  on  the  Manetti.— The  dwarfcr 
Te  IS,  which  do  well  on  it  in  pots,  do  not  always  thrive  when  grafted  and 
planted  out  of  doors  on  this  stock  j  it  is  too  vigorous.] 


THE     A  RBOR E  T  U  M . 

BERBBRIS  ASIATICA  AS  A  HEDGE  PLANT. 
This  flowers  aud  ripcus  seeds  freely  with  me  here  in  Devonshire,  and 
I  sow  the  seeds  annually  in  drills,  or  broadcast  in  beds,  in  the  open 
ground,  about  the  first  week  in  March,  in  a  light  soil,  letting  them 
remain  undisturbed  until  the  spring  after.  I  then  plant  them  oat  in 
the  nni'sery  in  rows,  about  15  inches  row  from  row,  and  about 
6  inches  plant  from  plant.  In  two  years  they  make  fine  strong 
bushes  for  permanent  situations.  Finding  the  plants  to  be  free 
growers,  nearly  evergreen,  and  very  strong,  and  raising,  as  I  do, 
many  thousands  of  them  every  year,  I  began  to  plant  them  out  for 
hedges,  and  they  succeeded  particularly  well  both  on  banks  and  on 
the  bare  surface.  The  latter  I  can  highly  recommend  for  dividing 
allotments  in  cottage  gardens,  and,  as  this  Berberry  is  free  from  mil. 
dew,  it  can  be  kept  clipped  with  shears  or  shorn  with  a  reaping  hook  to 
any  width  required.  When  planted  on  a  bank  it  makes  a  beautiful 
hedge,  by  cutting  out  the  very  luxuriant  shoots  about  twice  a  year 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  from  whence  tliey  grow,  allowing  the  side 
and  weak  growth  to  form  the  hedge.  I  have  a  hedge  so  treated, 
which  has  been  planted  upwards  of  twelve  years,  and  at  this  time  it 
is  not  more  than  4  feet  high  and  about  the  same  width ;  and  with 
the  same  treatment  it  can  be  kept  to  the  same  size.  In  planting 
this  Berberry  for  hedges,  keep  the  plants  a  foot  apart,  and,  if  the 
hedges  are  to  be  kept  shorn,  in  single  row ;  but  if  to  be  kept  in  more 
natural  style  of  growth,  plant  two  rows,  not  more  than  1  foot  apart, 
and  the  plants  the  same  distance  asunder,  but  put  them  in  alternately. 
When  strong  this  Berberry  is  proof  against  attacks  from  cattle. — C . 


Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Suburban  Gardens. — The  illustra- 
tions  and  remarks  which  you  have  given  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
subject  of  what  suburban  gardens  might  be,  have  led  me  to  the 
determination  of  rearranging  and  replanting  my  garden,  with  a  view 
to  produce,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  something  like  the 
effect  referred  to  in  your  illustrations.  My  garden  is  stiff  clay, 
situated  in  a  northern  suburb ,  on  a  hill,  and  exposed  to  the  north  and 
north-east.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable  trees  and  shrubs  for  planting  for 
effect,  hardy,  quick  growing,  and  handsome. — R.  T.  S.  [The 
following  trees  and  shrubs  will  suit  your  purpose,  viz.;  Crataegus 
Aroni.a,  Layi,  odoratissima,  incisa,  punctata,  Douglasii,  cordata, 
prunifolia,  coccinea,  nigra ;  Acer  Lobelii,  macrophyllum,  erio- 
carpum,  Neapolitanum,  striatum,  Pseudo-Platanus  Leopoldii  and 
purpureum,  platanoides  dissectum  ;  iEsculus  rubieunda ;  Ailantns 
glandulosa;  double  red  and  white  Peaches ;  Cotoneaster  frigida  and 
Simonsii ;  Cercis  Siliquastrum  ;  Ilalesia  tetraptera  ;  Philadelphus 
speciosus,  Goi'donianus,  grandiflorns  ;  Pyrus  intermedia,  pinnatilida, 
spectabilis ;  Robinia  hispida,  macrophylla  ;  Rubus  odorus,  spectabilis  ; 
Spiraea  Lindleyaua,  avia;foIia,  Nobleana,  bella,  callosa ;  Syringa 
Emodi ;  Tiliaalba;  Weigela  rosea ;  Forsythia  viridissima;  Berberis 
Darwinii ;  Calycanthus  florida  ;  Daphne  Laureola  ;  Garrya  elliptica  ; 
Deutzia  crenata  (double)  ;  Cytisus  elongatus ;  Halimodendron 
argenteum ;  Hypericum  prolificum  ;  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  Ligustram 
japonicum  ;  Ribes  aureum,  speoiosum ;  Jlagnolia  conspicua,  gracilis  ; 
Ilex  latifolia  ;  Viburnum  plicatum  ;  Alnus  cordata. — G.  Gordon.] 

The  "Weeping  Elm. — Among  the  ornamental  trees  of  a  lawn  none 
have  a  finer  effect  than  the  Weeping  Elm  (Ulmus  montana  pendula). 
It  is  most  suitable,  from  its  peculiar  habit  of  growth,  for  planting 
singly,  as  isolation  best  accords  with  its  character.  The  branches 
in  old  trees  are  found  turned  abruptly  from  the  main  stem,  and 
strike  out  in  a  direction  between  horizontal  and  perpendicular.  They 
assume  a  broad,  spreading,  fan. like  form,  bearing  a  great  profusion 
of  large,  dark  green  leaves,  which  form  a  complete  shade  to  the 
ground  below.  As  it  is  of  rapid  growth  where  the  soil  is  good,  and 
very  ornamental,  it  should  he  on  every  lawn.  It  is  also  one  of  those 
trees  which  will  bear  transplanting  readily,  and  when  established  it 
will  produce  shoots  in  one  season  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  long. 
—P.  F.  K. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.     ' 

Weepiug  Trees  for  lawns.— Will  you  kimlly  tell  me  whnt  weeping  treea 
are  the  best  for  a  lawn,  .is  I  have  only  got  a  Wecpin;,'  Willow  ?— J.  B.  M.  C. 
[The  Weeping  Wych  101m,  Weeping  Beech,  Weepin;;  Birch,  Weeping  Ash, 
Weeping  Sophora,  Weeping  Liirch,  The  Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow,  Dutch 
Medlar,  Weeping  Hawthorn,  Weeping  Aspen,  aud  Weeping  Mountain  Ash. J 

Evergreen  Trees  for  a  Churchyard.— I  will  feel  grateful  if  you  will  tell 
me  the  names  of  some  ornamental  trees  or  Conifers,  to  line  an  aveuue  in  my 
churchyard  ?— J.  B.  M.  C.  [The  Hemlock  Spruce,  the  Irish  Yew,  the  Lawsoii 
C'MJress,  Thuja  Lobbii,  Cryiitomeria  elegans,  Cupressus  sempervirens,  C.  Nut- 
kieensis,  C.  Goveniana,  Irish  Juniper,  Jimiperus  rigida,  and  Abies  Smithiana. 
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POT  VINES  FOR  EARLY  CROPS. 
Every  day's  cxporicucc  convinces  rac  of  the  utility  oi'  growing 
Vines  ill  pots  tor  early  Grapes,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me  that,  in  establisliments  where  tliese  are  grown,  the  pot 
Vine  system  has  not  hitherto  been  far  more  generally  adopted. 
Permanent  Vines  will  survive  the  strain  of  early  forcing  for  a 
year  or  two,  if  cropped  moderately  and  carefully  tended,  but 
the  crops  get  lighter  and  lighter  year  after  year,  till  in  the  cud 
they  hardly  repay  the  labour  of  producing  them,  not  to  speak 
of  the  fuel.  In  these  days,  when  coals  are  so  dear,  people  are 
apt  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  are  naturally 
anxious  to  utilise  means  and  materials  to  the  utmost.  In  the 
matter  of  early  Grapes,  therefore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  pot  Vine  system  is  the  only  really  remunerative  one,  if 
carried  out  intelligently.  I  am  simi)ly  urging  a  perfectly 
easy  and  economical  practice.  I  estimate  from  reliable  data 
that  in  a  given  space  pot  Vines  will  produce  three  or  four  times 
more  fruit  than  permanent  ones  will  in  a  constant  way  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  I  have  at  the  present 
time  thirty  pot  Vines  swelling  their  fruit,  which  are  twelve 
mouths  old  about  this  date  (April  1'2),  from  eyes.  They 
occupy  just  half  the  space  permanent  plants  usually  require, 
and  they  carry  in  the  aggregate  180  bunches  of  fruit,  such  as 
permanent  Vines  never  show  after  a  few  years'  forcing.  I 
ought  to  say  that  the  number  of  bunches  just  named  is  what 
they  are  allowed  to  carry,  for  they  showed  more ;  but  they 
will,  if  all  is  well,  be  forced  for  a  still  earlier  crop  next  year, 
before  being  discarded,  and  so  are  cropjicd  moderately,  if  six 
good  bunches  from  a  plant  7  feet  high  or  so  can  be  called  a 
moderate  crojJ. 

UOUSES  POK  rOT  VINES. 

When  Vines  in  pots  are  forced  annually  for  the  earliest 
crops,  proper  accommodation  for  them  should  be  provided,  and 
something  like  a  system  pursued.  Two  houses  will  be  required — 
one  for  growing  the  Vines  in  from  eyes  the  first  season,  aud 
another  for  fruiting  them  in  the  next  year.  As  earliness  is  a 
chief  consideration,  lean-to  houses  with  a  southern  exposure 
will  be  found  to  answer  best.    The  accompanying  section  (fig.  1) 


1.  Section  o£  Growing  House  for  Pot  Vines. 


represents  a  useful  form  of  house  for  the  first  year's  growth 
and  one  which  can  )je  turned  to  good  account  for  various  other 
purposes,  such  as  Cucumber,  Strawberry,  or  French  Bean 
forcing,  &c.,  when  not  occupied  by  the  Vines. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  section  just  given  that  there  is 
accommodatiou  for  two  rows  of  plants,  and  that  the  pots  are 
not  plunged,  but  rest  upon  the  ground  and  shelf,  and  that  both 
rows  have  plenty  of  light.  In  calculating  the  length  of  liousc 
required,  U  inches  at  least  of  space  must  be  allowed  for  each 
pot.  Thus  a  house  30  feet  long  would  hold  fifty  plants.  The 
fruiting  house  may  Ije  of  exactly  the  same  form,  allowing 
2  feet  instead  of  U  inches  space  for  each  plant,  but  a  loftier 


house  is  to  bo  preferred  for  fruiting  purposes.  In  tho 
first  season  tho  Vines  make  their  growth  during  tho  most 
favourable  portion  of  the  year,  when  but  little  lire-heat  is 
needed,  and  when  ample  ventilation  can  be  given  to  even  tho 
smallest  structures;  but  as  forcing  is  carried  on  in  the  second, 
or  fruiting  year,  during  the  dull  months  of  winter,  low  narrow 
houses  are  apt  to  become  close  and  muggy — a  condition  not  at 
all  favourable  to  Vino  culture — as  they  do  not  permit  of  the 
tcm|ieraturc  and  ventilation  being  maintained  so  steadily  as  do 
wide  and  high  houses  ;  and  as  the  latter  will  contain  a  pro- 
])ortionately  greater  number  of  pl.ants,  they  are  not  more 
expensive.     Fig.  2  represents  a  good  form  of  fruiting  house, 


Fig.  2.  Section  of  Fruiting  House  for  Pot  Vines. 

aud  shows  how  the  Vines  arc  arranged  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  greatest  number  without  obstructing  the  light. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  the  shortest  plants  are  placed  in 
front,  and  upon  tho  shelf  on  the  back  wall,  the  tallest  plants 
being  reserved  for  the  middle  row,  in  order  that  their  tops 
may  be  near  to  the  glass.  Arranged  in  this  way,  we  secure, 
in  the  aggregate,  a  length  of  bearing  wood  considerably  greater 
than  the  available  length  of  rafter ;  while  most  of  the  jjlants 
stand  upon  the  floor,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  they  can  bo 
easily  attended  to,  and  the  pots  can  bo  packed  around  with 
leaves,  to  prevent  evaporation  from  their  sides,  thus  saving 
watering,  and  securing  an  evener  root-teraperatm'c  thau  woukl 
be  the  case  if  the  pots  were  exposed.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
not  have  both  succession  and  fruiting  houses  of  the  same  form  ■f 
Because,  in  fig.  1,  the  plants  can  be  kept  near  the  glass  from 
the  beginning — a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  pro- 
pagating Vines  from  eyes,  and  were  wc  restricted,  through 
circumstances,  to  one  of  the  two  forms  just  given,  fig.  1  would 
be  chosen  for  this  reason  alone ;  so  much  depends  upon  the 
first  year's  treatment. 

GROWING  AND   FRUITING  THE   VINES. 

Every  healthy  Vine-eye,  under  fair  treatment,  should  make 
a  vigorous  cane  the  same  year.  Firm,  short-jointed  wood,  with 
plump  liuds,  should  be  selected  from  healthy  Vines  which  have 
ripened  their  fruit  about  Midsummer  or  early  in  autumn,  as 
these  generally  produce  the  best  ripened  wood.  The  cuttings 
may  be  taken  when  the  Vines  are  pruned,  inserted  in  soil,  and 
kept  moderately  moist  till  the  time  arrives  for  preparing  the 
eyes.  Two  systems  of  propagation  are  followed,  about  the 
relative  advantages  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  speak.  The 
plan  most  generally  adopted  is  to  insert  the  eyes  in  4  or  5-inch 
pots,  filled  with  fine  soil  ;  the  other  is  to  insert  them  in  square 
pieces  of  turf,  first  scooping  out  a  hole  large  enough  to  hold  a 
Walnut,  in  the  centre  of  each  turf,  to  receive  the  eye,  which  is 
afterwards  covered  over  with  fine  soil.  The  pot  system  is  a 
good  one  if  carried  out  intelligently ;  but  th.at  is  not  always 
done.  Its  disadvantages  are,  that  if  the  plants  are  not  well 
attended  to,  they  are  liable  to  receive  a  check,  thereby  ari-est- 
ing  their  growth  prematurely ;  their  roots  are  also  apt  to  be 
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injvired  in  shifting  from  one  pot  to  another,  and  a  check  sus- 
tained at  this  stage  is  never  entirely  recovered.     By  the  turf 
system,  all  these  evils  are  avoided,  for,  if  even  the  most  ordi- 
nary precautious   are  taken  from  the  time  the  eye  is  inserted 
in   the  sod  till   it   has    completed  its   growth  in   autumn,  it 
receives  no  check.     For  pot  Vines,  the  eyes  should  be  put  in 
by  the  first  vceek  of  February,  in  order  that  they  may  complete 
their  growth  as  early  as  possible.     If  pots  are  used,  prepare  as 
niany"5-inch  ones  as  there  arc  eyes  to  be  planted.    Fat  an  inch 
of  clean  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  each,  and  fill  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sifted  soil,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  silverorrivor  sand.    Press  the  soil  moderately  firm,  and  the 
jiots  are  ready  for  receiving  the  eyes.     Prepare  these  by  cutting 
them  out  with  a  sharp  knife— or,  what  is  better,  a  secateur — 
leaving  about  half  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  bud ;   then  take 
a  slice  off  behind  the  bud,  about  half-way  into  the  pith,  and 
they  are  finished.     Put  one  eye  into  each  pot,  pressing  it  down 
jnst  deep  enough  to  bury  the  bud  half  an  inch,  and  then  plunge 
the  pots  where  they  can  have  a  bottom  heat  of  70°.     If  sods  are 
employed,  prepare  as  many  turves  as  ai-e  wanted,  each  7  inches 
square,  2  inches  thick,  of  a  fibry  texture,  and  free  from  wirc- 
Avorms.     Scoop  out  a  hole  in  the  centre   of   each   turf   large 
enough  to  bury  the  eye,  and  arrange  them  closely  together  in  a 
stove,  viueiy,  or  pit,  where  they  can  have  the  same  amount  of 
bottom  hc.at  as  hus  just  been  recommended  for  eyes  set  in  pots; 
then  plant  an  eye  in  each  turf,  cover  them  with  hue  soil,  and  fill 
up.  also,  the  crevices  between  the  sods  or  turves.     The  e_ycs  will 
soon  break  ;  and,  as  soon  as  those  in  pots  show  a  decided  dis- 
position to  grow,  which  they  will  indicate  by  throwing  out  one 
or  two  strong  tendrils,  transfer  them  to  14-inch  fruiting  pots, 
Inking  every  care  to  preserve  the  roots  from   injury.     Those 
in  sods  may  be  potted — or,  rather,  lifted  into  the  fruiting  pots 
previovisly  iiUed,  to  within  ■!•  inches  of  the  top,  with  soil — as  soon 
as  their  quill-like  roots  apjiear  at  the  sides  of  the  turves.     The 
pots  should  afterwards  be  filled  u])  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
sods.     The  after   treatment  during   the    summer  consists  in 
watering — at  first  cautiously,  till  the  plants  are  well  rooted  in 
their  pots  ;  but  after  that  copiously,  never  allowing  the  soil  to 
get  dry.     The  pots  should  not  be  plunged,  but  set  on  slates,  to 
prevent  the  roots  from   getting  through  into  the  bed.     Time 
being  an  object,  the  plants  should  be  exposed  to  a  good  light, 
and  suljjeeted  to  a  temperature  of  00°  or  95°  in  sunny  weather, 
air  being  always  admitted.      A  high  temperature  generally, 
with  a  free  circulDtion  of  air  and  abundance  of  water  at  the 
root — not  forgetting  regular  supplies  of  liquid  manure — must 
bo  maintained.      "With  such  treatment  the  A'^ines  will  rush  up 
speedily,  and  should  be  topped  at  the  height  of  7  feet.   After  the 
first  pinching,  every  shoot  or  lateral  should  be  pinched  to  a  joint 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  hold  of.   This  practice  accelerates  the 
ripening   of   the  canes,   and  throws   increased   strength  into 
the  main  leaves,  which  get  broad  and  thick,  with  great  plump 
fruit-buds  at  their  axils.      By  the  middle  of  July  the  canes 
will  be  getting  prettj'  ripe  and  brown,  and  from  that  date  the 
temperature  may  be  gradually  reduced  and  abundance  of  air 
admitted  at  all  times,  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August, 
when  the  ventilators  may  be  thrown  permanently  open  day 
and  night,  fire-heat  discontinued,  and  the  plants  left  to  harden 
off  gradually.     By  the  end  of  September,  at  the  very  latest, 
they  must  bo   pruned,  by    cutting  off   all    the  laterals  and 
leaves  along  the  canes  close  to  the  eyes,  and  the  plants  should 
be  at  the  same  time  removed  from  the  house  to  the  coolest 
quarters  available,  .say  a  Peach  house  where  the  fruit  has  been 
g.athered.     Here  they  may  remain  till  the  middle  of  November, 
when  they  must  be  transferred   to  the  fruiting  house.     As 
they  are  not  to  be  retained  longer  than  one  or  two  years  at 
the  furthest,  we  can  afford  to  push  them  faster  than  permanent 
Vines;  therefore  they  may  be  started  at  a  temperature  of  60° 
or  5-5°  by  night,  and  from  60°  to  80°  by  day,  according  to  the 
weather.     At  first  the  canes  are  better  laid  horizontally  till 
they  break,  when  they  may  be  tied  to  the  wires.     As  a  rule, 
each  Vino  will  show  from  eight  to  twelve  bunches ;  if  they 
are  to  bo  fruited  tbe  following   year,   the   number   may  be 
reduced  to  six  of  the  best ;  but  if  Ihoy  are  only  to  be  retained 
one  year,  seven  or  eight  Ijunches  may  be  left  on  each  plant. 
After  this,  the  only  attention  required  will  consist  in  t3-ing 
the  shoots,  stopping  laterals,  thinning  the  berries  out  freely, 
and  watering  liberally  till  the  fruit  is  cut.     From  the  time  the 


fruit  is  set  till  it  begins  to  colour,  weak  liquid  manure  must 
often  bo  given.  The  best  soil  for  pot  Vines  is  three  parts  of 
good  sti'ong  loam,  one  of  rotten  hotbed  manure,  and  (Uie  of 
sand.  The  pots  should  also  be  surfaced  with  rich  soil  before 
they  ai'e  started  in  November.  J.  ti. 


THE   FRUIT   CROPS   IN    SOMERSF/T. 

We  had  a  glorious  rainfall  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  fruit  and  Pota- 
toes  are  generally  safe,  except  in  the  case  of  low  lying  ground  or 
near  water.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  and  morning  of  the  20th  ult., 
the  thermometer  went  down  to  5°  below  freezing,  but  no  visible 
damage  has  occurred,  and  with  a  nice  soft  S.W.  wind  and  gentle  rain  I 
hope  our  fe.avs  for  the  crops  are  over  as  far  as  frost  is  concerned.  We 
have  now,  I  think,  only  birds  and  heavy  gales  to  fear.  Pears  are  in 
ni.any  cases  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  Apples  are  well  set,  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  look  promising.  Plums  are  thinly  sprinkled  ou  some  trees. 
The  orchards  about  here  are  sheets  of  bloom,  and  the  leaves  well 
expanded  ;  in  fact  the  size  and  health  of  the  foliage  arc  this  season 
remarkable,  especially  in  the  case  of  Pears  on  the  Quince ;  the  very  wet 
season  of  lfS72  evidently  suited  these  surface  rooting  trees,  and  thus 
it  may  be  inferred  that  we  ought  either  to  plant  them  in  naturally 
moist  ground,  or  mulch  them  with  shoit  litter,  and  give  them  a  good 
watering  now  and  then.  Let  me,  however,  caution  parties  as  to  hnw 
they  apply  water.  It  should  not  be  given  unless  the  trees  are  either 
mulched  or  the  ground  is  forked  over  soon  after  watering,  other, 
wise  the  soil  will  crack,  and  evaporation  will  take  place  to  a  dctri. 
mental  extent.  Strawberries  are  coming  into  full  bloom,  and  tho 
gentle  showers  we  are  now  having  will,  I  think,  ensure  a  crop.  I  never 
find  my  crops  good  unless  it  rains  well  when  the  plants  arc  in  Hower. 
Keens'  Seedling,  which  is  now  a  sheet  of  flower,  may  be  said,  as  regards 
excellence,  to  bn  the  Strawberry  grower's  mainstay.  It  has  stood  his 
fritnd  for  over  lifty  years  (it  was  raised  in  1S20),  and  it  still 
keeps  the  field  us  the  most  reliable  sort.  Next  to  it  in  worth  is  I'rcsi. 
dent,  a  kind  which  throws  a  strong  bold  truss  of  bloom,  well  up  above 
tho  leaves ;  its  fruit  escapes  being  washed  into  the  earth,  and  withal  it 
has  but  few  rivals  as  to  ilavoui',  size,  and  bearing  qnalities.  Hericoit 
de  Thury  is  an  admirable  sort  for  preserving,  a  strong  and  free 
grower,  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  scarlet  to  the  core. 

Merriott.  J.  Scorr. 


HUCKLEBERRIES. 


(gaylussacia.) 

Thk  Huckleberry  (more  properly  AVhortleberry)  belongs  to  the 
Vaccinium  family.  In  England  it  is  called  the  Bilberry,  in  Scotland 
the  Blaeberry.  There  is  a  white  Whortlcboiry  found  in  Britain,  and 
oecasioually  in  North  America,  but  it  is  rare.  The  European 
Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  Myrtillus)  is  dn.rk  purple,  and  grows  on 
bushes  varryiug  from  a  few  inches  to  -  feet  in  height,  with 
ovate  deciduous  leaves,  although  some  species  are  evergreen. 
Tho  Bog  Whortleberry  (Gaylussacia  frondosa)  is  common  in 
Northern  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  extends  even  to  the  ice-bound 
shores  of  Greenland,  whei'e  it  covei's  largo  areas  of  marshy  land. 
Tho  bushes  of  this  berry,  in  many  instances,  grow  to  be  more  liko 
trees  than  shrubs,  in  this  country,  at  least,  sometimes  attaining  a 
height  of  8  feet.  The  fruit  is  much  larger  than  the  common  berry, 
but  inferior  to  it  in  flavour.  There  is  a  species  of  Whortleberry  nearly 
akin  to  the  Cranberry,  and  wdiieh  was  formerly  classed  with  that  family. 
It  is  found  in  this  country, and  in  tho  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is 
red,  and  possesses  all  the  acidity  of  the  Cranberry.  The  plant  is  avery 
pretty  dwarf  shrub,  and  is  evergreen.  Largo  quantities  of  the  red 
Whortleberry  arc  sold  for  Cranberries  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  other  places.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  tho  same  purposes.  There  are  many  more  varieties  of  the 
Whortleberry,  the  most  of  them  natives  of  this  country.  The  most 
common,  and  the  ones  which  get  into  market,  are  the  early  '*  sugar- 
blues,''  the  purple  "  low-bush"  and  the  jet-black  ■'  high-bush."  'This 
latter  is  the  latest  of  all,  and  after  it  has  ceased  to  bo  sought  for  by 
anxious  "  pickers,"  forms  food  for  weeks  for  millions  of  wild  pigeons 
ou  the  barren?  where  it  is  found.  As  New  York  consumes  thousands 
of  buisholsof  nucklebcrries,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  consumers 
to  know  where  they  come  from.  The  great  Huckleberry  jiatehes  of 
America  are  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  North-eastern  Penn. 
sylvania,  and  Nortliern  Now  .lersey.  The  counties  cif  Sullivan, 
Orange,  and  Ulster  in  this  State,  and  Piko  and  Jbmroe  Counties, 
Penn.,  supply  New  York  city's  demand  for  the  fruit,  and  Carbon  and 
Lehigh  Counties,  Penn.,  furnish  the  Philadelphia  markets. — New 
York  Trihmie.  [Gaylussacia  Pseudo-Vaeeinium,  a  neat  shrub  with 
handsome  red  flowers,  was  formerly  grown  in  our  greenhouses.] 
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FILBERTS  AT  ASHRIDGE  PARK. 

At  few  places  are  these  better  managed  thau  at  Asbridgo  Park, 
where  they  are  grown,  as  will  Ije  seen  by  the  accompanying 
illustration,  in  the  form  of  pyramids.  They  arc  kept  to  a 
single  stem  for  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  arc 
.afterwards  pruned  as  one  would  a  pyramid  red  or  white 
Currant  tree,  i.i\,  the  side  shoots  arc  spurred  in  close,  leaving 
eight  or  ten  eyes  on  the  leading  shoot.  As  they  generally 
grow  strongly  when  about  •!■  or  5  feet  high,  they  are  lifted 


ryramiilal  Filbert  tree,  Ashridge  Park  gardens, 

or  root  pruned,  which  induces  them  to  become  fruitful ;  but 
if  they  continue  to  grow  very  strongly  they  are  root  pruned 
occasionally,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  good  bearing  condition. 


GERMINATION  OE  SEEDS. 
The  student  will  do  well  to  watch  with  care  the  various  stages  of 
the  act  of  germination,  as  exhibited  in  several  species  of  plants. 
For  this  purpose  a  dozen  or  more  seeds  of  each  plant  are  sown — the 
smaller  kinds  of  seed,  !  inch,  the  larger,  1  inch  deep — in  a  box  of 
earth  or  sawdust,  kept  dulj'  warm  and  moist,  and  one  or  two  of  each 
kind  are  uncovered  and  dissected  at  successive  intervals  of  twelve 
hours  until  the  process  is  complete.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  trace 
all  the  visible  changes  which  occur  as  the  embryo  is  quickened. 
The  seeds  of  the  Kidney-Bean,  Pea,  Maize,  Buckwheat,  and  Barley, 
may  be  employed.  We  thus  observe  that  the  seed  first  absorbs  a 
large  amount  of  moisture,  in  consequence  of  which  it  swells  and 
becomes  more  soft.  We  see  the  germ  enlarging  beneath  the  seed 
coats ;  shortly  the  integuments  burst  and  the  radicle  appeal's ;  after- 
wards the  plumule  becomes  manifest.  The  endosperm,  if  the  seed 
have  one,  and  in  many  plants  the  cotyledons  (as  with  the  Horse- 
Bean,  Pea,  Maize,  and  Barley),  remain  in  the  place  where  the  seed 
was  deposited.  In  other  plants  (Kidney-Bean,  Buckwheat,  Squash, 
Radish,  &c.)  the  cotyledons  ascend  and  become  the  first  pair  of 
leaves.  In  the  former  case  the  rudimentary  stem  or  radicle  scarcely 
elongates  at  all ;  in  the  latter  it  grows  through  its  whole  length,  and 
elevates  the  cotyledons  above  the  soil.  The  ascending  plumule 
shortly  unfolds  new  leaves,  and,  if  coming  from  the  seed  of  a  branched 
plant,  lateral  buds  make  their  appearance.  The  roots  are  formed  at 
the  other  end  of  the  radicle.  When  the  plantlet  ceases  to  derive 
nourishment  from  the  mother  seed,  the  process  is  finished.  As  to  the 
conditions  of  germination,  we  have  to  consider  in  detail  the  fol. 
lowing  : — • 

TEMPERATURE. 
A  cei'taiu  range  of  warmth  is  essential  to  the  sprouting  of  a  seed. 
GOppert,  who  experimented  with  numerous  seeds,  observed  none  to 


germinate  below  1".  Sachs  has  ascertained  for  various  agricultural 
seeds  the  extreme  limits  of  temperature  at  which  germination  is 
possible.  The  lowest  temperatures  range  from  5'to  13';  the  highest, 
from  39'  to  1-7'.  Below  the  minimum  temperature  a  seed  preserves 
its  vitality ;  above  the  maximum  it  is  killed.  He  tiuds,  likewise,  that 
the  point  at  which  the  most  rapid  germination  occurs  is  intermediate 
between  these  two  extremes,  and  lies  between  26°  and  31'.  Either 
elevation  or  reduction  of  temperature  from  these  degrees  retards  the 
act  of  sprouting.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  special  tem. 
peraturcs  of  germination  for  six  common  plants  : 


Temperature  of 

T^owest 

Highest 

most  rapid 

Temperature. 

Tempei 

aturc. 

Germination. 

Wlicat 

...    6-^  C 

...    40" 

C 

29"  C. 

Barley    

...     6 

...    -W 

29 

Pea        

...     7 

...    39 

29 

Maize     

...     9 

...     IS 

3V 

Scarlct-Bcan   ... 

...     0-5       ... 

...     « 

-Hi 

Squash  

...  13 

...     48 

'H 

For  all  agricultural  plants  cultivated  in  Englaud,  a  range  of  tem. 
poraturo  of  from  13 '  to  33'  is  adapted  for  healthy  aud  speedy 
germiuatiou.  It  will  bo  noticed  in  the  above  table  that  the  seeds  of 
plants  introduced  into  northern  latitudes  from  tropical  regions — as 
the  Squash,  Bean,  and  Maize — require  aud  eudure  higher  tempera- 
tures than  tlioso  native  to  temperate  latitudes,  like  Wheat  and 
Barley.  The  extremes  given  above  are  by  no  means  so  wide  as 
would  bo  foimd  were  we  to  experiment  with  other  plants.  It  is 
probable  that  some  seeds  will  germinate  nearly  at  0',  or  the  freezing, 
point  of  water,  while  the  Cocoa-nut  is  said  to  yield  seedlings  with 
greatest  certainty  when  the  heat  of  the  soil  is  49'.  Sachs  has 
observed  that  the,  temperature  at  which  germination  takes  place 
materially  influences  the  relative  development  of  the  parts,  and 
thus  the  form  of  the  seedling.  According  to  this  industrious 
experimenter,  very  low  temperatures  retard  the  production  of  new 
rootlets,  buds,  and  leaves.  The  rootlets  formed  directly  from  the 
embryo  become,  however,  very  long.  On  the  other  hand,  very  high 
temperatures  cause  the  i-apid  formation  of  new  roots  and  leaves, 
even  before  those  existing  in  the  germ  are  fully  unfolded.  The 
medium  and  most  favourable  temperatures  bring  the  parts  of 
the  embr3'o  first  into  development,  at  the  same  time  the  rudiments 
of  new  organs  are  formed  which  are  afterwards  to  unfold.  The 
vitality  of  some  seeds  has  been  found  not  to  be  destroyed  by  a  cold 
of  — 18' ;  nor  by  a  dry  heat  of  75°. 

MOISTURE. 

A  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  indispensable  to  all  growth.  In 
germination  it  is  needful  that  the  seed  should  absorb  water,  so  that 
motion  and  solution,  and  in  consequence  chemical  action,  can  take 
place  in  the  contents  of  the  germ-cells.  Until  the  seed  is  more  or 
less  imbued  with  moisture,  no  signs  of  sprouting  are  manifested,  and 
if  a  half-sprouted  seed  be  allowed  to  dry,  the  process  of  growth  is 
effectually  checked,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  vitality  lost.  The 
degree  of  moisture  different  seeds  will  endure  or  require  is  exceed, 
ingly  various.  The  seeds  of  aquatic  plauts  naturally  germinate 
when  immersed  in  water.  The  seeds  of  many  land  plants,  indeed, 
will  quicken  under  water,  but  they  germinate  most  healthfully 
when  moist  but  not  wet.  Excess  of  moisture  often  causes  the  seed 
to  rot. 

OXYGEN    GAS. 

Free  oxygen,  as  contained  in  the  air,  is  likewise  essential.  Saussure 
demonstrated  by  experiment  that  proper  germination  is  impossible 
in  its  absence,  and  cannot  proceed  in  a  vacuum,  or  in  an  atmosphere 
of  other  gases.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  the  chemical  activity  of 
oxygen  appears  to  be  the  means  of  exciting  the  growth  of  the  embryo. 

LIGHT. 

It  has  been  stated  that  light  is  prejudicial  to  germiuatiou,  and 
that  therefore  seeds  must  be  covered  (.lohuston's  Lectures  on  Agr. 
Chem.  and  Geologj',  2nd  Ed.,  pp.  226,227).  When,  however,  we 
consider  that  nature  does  not  bnry  seeds,  but  scatters  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  of  forest  and  prairie,  where  they  are,  at  the 
most,  half-covered,  and  by  no  means  removed  from  the  light,  we 
cannot  wholly  accept  this.  The  warm  and  moist  forests  of  tropical 
regions,  which,  though  shaded,  are  by  no  means  dark,  are  covered 
with  sprouting  seeds.  The  gardener  knows  that  the  seeds  of  Heaths, 
Calceolarias,  and  some  other  ornamental  plants,  germinate  best  when 
uncovered,  and  the  seeds  of  common  agricultural  plants  will  sprout 
when  placed  on  moist  sand  or  sawdust,  with  apparently  no  less 
readiness  than  when  buried  out  of  sight.  Finally,  R.  Hoffmann 
(Jahresbericht  iilier  Agrikultur  Chem.  186 1,  p.  110)  has  found  in 
experiments  with  twenty-four  kinds  of  agricultural  seeds  that  light 
exercises  no  appreciable  influence  of  any  kind  on  germination. 

THE  TIME   REQUIRED   FOR  GERMINATION. 
The  time  required  for  germination  varies  exceedingly,  according 
to  the  kind  of  seed.    As  ordinarily  observed,  the  fresh  seeds  of  the 
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Willow  begin  to  sprout  witliiu  twelve  hours  after  falling  to  the  ground. 
Those  of  Clover,  Wheat,  and  other  grains  germinate  in  three  to  five 
clays.  The  fruits  of  the  Walnut,  Pine,  and  Larch  lie  four  to  six 
weeks  before  sprouting,  while  those  of  some  species  of  Ash,  Beech, 
and  Maple  are  said  not  to  germinate  before  the  expiration  of  oue- 
aud-a-half  or  two  years.  The  starchy  and  thin-skinned  seeds  quicken 
most  readily.  The  oily  seeds  are  in  general  more  slow,  while  such  as  are 
situated  within  thick  and  horny  envelopes  require  the  longest  periods 
to  excite  growth.  The  time  necessary  for  germination  depends  naturally 
upon  the  favourableness  of  other  conditions.  Among  these  conditions 
we  may  name  the  age  of  the  seed  and  its  percentage  of  moisture,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  chamical  compounds.  Many  metallic  salts  arrest  or 
retard  gern.i.jatiou  ;  on  the  other  hand,  very  weak  ohiorine-water 
accelerates  the  process.  Cold  and  drought  delay  germination,  when 
they  do  not  check  it  altogether.  Seeds  that  are  buried  deeply  in 
the  soil  may  remain  for  years,  preserving,  but  not  manifesting,  their 
vitality,  because  they  are  either  too  dry,  too  cold,  or  have  not 
sutHcient  access  to  oxygen  to  set  the  germ  in  motion.  To  speak  with 
precision,  we  should  distinguish  the  time  from  planting  the  dry  seed 
to  the  commencement  of  gei'mination — which  is  marked  by  the 
rootlet  becoming  visible,  and  the  period  that  elapses  until  the  process 
is  complete,  i.e.  until  the  stores  of  the  mother. seed  are  exhausted, 
and  the  young  plant  is  wholly  cast  upon  its  own  resources.  At  5°  in 
the  experiments  of  Haberlandt,  the  rootlet  issued  after  four  days  in 
the  case  of  Eye,  and  in  five  to  seven  days  in  that  of  the  other 
grains  and  Clover.  The  Sugar-Boet,  however,  lay  at  this  tempera- 
ture twenty-two  days  before  beginning  to  sprout.  At  li'  the  time 
was  shortened  about  one-half  in  case  of  the  seeds  just  mentioned. 
Maize  required  eleven,  Kidney-Beans  eight,  and  Tobacco  thirty-one 
days  at  this  temperature. 

PROPER  DEPTH  OE  SOWING. 
The  soil  is  usually  the  medium  of  moisture,  warmth,  Ac,  to  the 
seed,  and  it  affects  germination  only  as  it  influences  the  supply  of 
these  agencies  ;  it  is  not  otherwise  essential  to  the  process.  The 
burying  of  seeds  when  sown  in  the  field  or  garden  serves  to  cover 
thcui  away  from  birds  and  keep  them  from  di-ying  up.  In  the 
forest,  at  spring-time,  wo  may  see  innumerable  seeds  sprouting  upon 
the  surface,  or  but  half  covered  with  decayed  leaves.  While  it  is 
the  almost  universal  result  of  experience  in  temperate  regions  that 
seeds  germinate  most  surely  when  sown  at  a  depth  not  exceeding 
1  to  3  inches,  there  are  circumstances  under  which  a  widely  different 
practice  is  admissible,  or  even  essential,  lu  the  light  and  ]>orous 
soil  of  the  gardens  of  Now  Haven,  I'eas  may  bo  sown  G  to  8  inches 
deep  without  detriment,  and  ai'o  thereby  bettor  secured  from  the 
ravages  of  the  domestic  pigeon.  The  Moijui  Indians,  dwelling  upon 
tlie  table  lands  of  the  Colorado,  deposit  the  seeds  of  Maize  12  or  14 
iuchcs  below  the  surface.  Thus  sown,  the  plant  thrives,  while,  if 
treated  according  to  the  plan  usual  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
it  might  never  appear  ;ibove-ground.  The  reasons  for  such  a 
procedure  are  the  following  : — The  country  is  without  rain,  and 
almost  without  dew.  In  summer  tlio  sandy  soil  is  continuously 
parched  by  the  sun  at  a  temperature  often  exceeding  38"  in  the 
shade.  It  is  only  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  that  the  seed 
finds  the  moisture  needful  for  its  growth — moisture  furnished  by  the 
melting  of  the  winter's  snow.*  R.  Hoffmann,  experimenting 
in  a  light  loamy  sand  niKin  twenty-four  kinds  of  agricultural 
and  market-garden  seeds,  found  that  all  perished  when  buried 
12  inches.  When  planted  10  inches  deep.  Peas,  Vetches,  Beans, 
and  Maize  alone  came  up ;  at  8  inches  there  appeared,  besides  the 
above.  Wheat,  Millet,  Oats,  Barley  and  Colza;  at  6  inches  those 
already  mentioned,  together  with  winter  Colza,  Buckwheat,  and 
Sugar-beets ;  at  4  inches  of  depth  the  above  and  Mustard,  red  and 
white  Clover,  Flax,  Horseradish,  Hemp,  and  Turnips ;  finally  at  3 
inches,  Lucerne  also  appeared.  Hoffmann  states  that  the  dcep- 
jjlanted  seeds  generally  sprouted  most  quickly,  and  all  early  differ, 
ences  in  development  disappeared  before  the  plants  blossomed.  On 
the  other  hand,  Grouven,  in  trials  with  Sugar-Beet  seed,  made, 
most  probably,  in  a  well-manured  and  rather  heavy  soil,  found  that 
sowing  at  a  depth  of  iS  to  l',  inches  gave  the  earliest  and  strongest 
plants;  seeds  deposited  at  a  depth  of  2.V  inches  required  five  days 
longer  to  come  up  than  those  planted  at  j  inches.  It  was 
further  shown  that  seeds  sown  shallow  in  a  fine  wet  clay 
required  four  to  five  daj-s  longer  to  come  up  tlian  those  placed  at  the 
same  depth  in  the  ordinary  soil.  Not  only  the  character  of  the  soil, 
which  infiuences  the  supply  of  air,  and  warmth,  bat  the  kiud  of 
weather  which  determines  both  temperature  and  degree  of  moisture, 
have  their  effect  upon  the  time  of  germination ;  and  since  these 
conditions  are  so  variable,  the  rules  of  practice  are  laid  down  and 
must  be  i-eceived  with  a  certain  latitude. — "Row  Crops  Grow." 

•  For  these  interestins  facts  the  author  is  indebted  to  Professor  J.  S.  Newheny . 


TUB  PLANTING  OF  THE  LONDON  SQUARES. 

TUE    PLACES    IN   MECKLENBURGU    SQUARE. 

In  "  Squares"  wlierc  the  space  euclosed  by  houses  is  of  sufficient 
size,  large  trees  produce  a  very  fiue  effect ;  and  some  kinds, 
if  -well  planted,  thrive  with  sufficient  luxuriance,  notwith- 
standing the  smoky  atmosphere,  to  render  the  embellishment 
of  every  available  space,  even  in  the  densest  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  with  the  pleasant  aspect  of  masses  of  foliage,  by 
no  means  a  hopeless  undertaking.  Deciduous  trees  of  hardy 
character,  and  such  as  are  able  to  resist  the  impurities  of  the 
London  atmosphere,  ai-e  the  best  suited  to  such  situations ; 
evergreens  having  been  found,  since  the  Tast  increase  of 
smoke-emitting  chimneys,  quite  unequal  to  the  contest  with 
the  soot  of  the  great  city.  When  our  celebrated  horticulturist, 
Loudon,  first  came  to  Loudon  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  as  an  enterprising  young  Scotsman  seeking  his  fortune, 
he  at  once  scanned  with  the  keen  eye  of  an  enthusiastic  laud- 
scape  gardener  our  attempts  at  keeping  up  the  illusion  of  a 
little  refreshing  greenery  in  and  among  our  great  wilderness 
of  brick  and  mortar  ;  and,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  ett'ort  to 
keep  the  jjlantations  of  the  squares  attractive  in  winter  as  well 
as  summer,  by  means  of  evergreens,  was  a  failure,  he  at 
once  denounced  the  futility  of  planting  Spruce  Firs,  Yews, 
Laurels,  Boxes,  Arbor-vitajs,  and,  indeed,  all  such  evergreens 
as  he  found  in  common  use.  His  remarks  were  so  well 
founded,  that  they  attracted  almost  immediate  attention,  and 
were  evidently  acted  upon  with  very  little  delay,  for  the 
planting  of  nearly  all  the  finest  deciduous  trees  which  now 
ornament  our  scpiares  took  place  about  that  time.  When 
speaking  on  this  subject  in  after  years,  Loudon  used  invariably 
to  bring  forward,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  evergreens 
will  not  live  iu  Loudon  smoke,  the  following  illusti'ativc 
anecdote  : — There  was  a  time,  he  would  say,  when  not  one  of 
the  scores  of  churchyards  within  the  precincts  of  the  City 
was  without  its  Yew  trees — 3'oung  or  old — some  of  them, 
doubtless,  of  great  antiquity,  and  many  of  more  recent  date ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  coal  fuel,  and 
the  vast,  though  gradual,  increase  of  coal  fires,  not  one  of 
those  Yew  trees,  not  a  single  one — young  or  old — is  now  to 
be  found  ;  while  iu  the  surrounding  villages,  wherever  they 
arc  sufficiently  distant  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  foliage-killing 
soot  deposits,  there  are  venerable  Yews,  still  in  a  vigorous, 
green  old  age,  that  date  from  the  times  of  the  Heptarchy. 
Now,  had  the  trees  sacred  to  churchyards  happened  to  be 
deciduous  trees,  such  as  the  Planes,  the  Elms,  and  several 
others,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  defy  the  blighting  influence 
of  the  metropolitan  smoke,  many  of  them  might  have  been 
still  in  existence  at  the  present  day,  notwithstaudiug  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  smoke-breathiug  chimneys. 

The  big  Planes  of  Mecklenburgh  Sfiuare,  represented  in 
our  engraving,  bear  witness  to  the  smoke-defying  powers  of 
that  noble  tree ;  aud  there  are  other  deciduous  trees  in  the 
same  enclosure  which  seem,  Mark  Tapley-like,  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  amazingly  under  the  murky  circumstances.  It 
having  been  ascertained  that  the  Plane  and  .several  other  kinds 
of  haiulsomc  deciduous  trees  will  thrive  well  in  our  S(|uares, 
the  next  consideration  is,  how  to  plant  them  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  in  reference  to  such  situations  as  those  of  the 
railed-in  spaces  of  our  town  squares.  There  are  some 
undeniable  advantages  in  planting  them  next  the  railings. 
For  instance,  during  the  heat  of  a  London  summer,  when  at 
mid-day  the  pavements,  heated  b}'  the  full  glare  of  the  sun, 
get  so  hot  that  they  seem  to  scorch  the  soles  of  one's  feet, 
like  the  scoria;  of  Vesuvius  round  about  the  crater,  large  trees 
close  to  the  railings  of  a  square  cast  their  broad  shadows 
across  both  foot-path  and  carriage-way,  and  make  it  far 
pleasanter  walking  or  riding  in  the  comparative  coolness  of 
the  chequered  shade.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  by  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  immediately  within  the  railings,  the  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  square  is  shut  out  from  the  public;  and 
then  arises  the  question  whether  the  plantation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  existing  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  houses,  or  whether,  in  so  far  as  a  good 
view  of  it  is  concerned,  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  ought, 
or  ought  not,  to  be  considered. 

If,  instead  of   a  dense  hedge  of   shrubs,  flower-beds  and 
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turf  were  made  to  occ«]iy  a  broad  belt  of  space  near  the 
railings,  they  would  form  very  pleasing  objects,  and  be  in  full 
view  to  every  passer-by  who  might  pause  and  admire  them, 
and  experience  a  pleasant,  if  but  a  momentary,  sensation,  in 
the  haste  of  his  bustling  rounds  on  those  hard  matters  which 
concern  the  dailj'  business  of  life.  It  would  seem  that  this 
would  not  very  much  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  those  who  had  the  riitrrr  of  the  interior,  aud  one  would 
think  that  on  humanitarian  principles  they  could  not  object 
to  it.  Supposing  this  arrangement  of  turf  and  flowers 
carried  out  in  a  broad  strip  of  the  space  iiext  the  railings,  the 
large  trees  might  be  made  to  form  a  noble  irregular  group  in 
the  centre,  with  one  or  two  isolated  Planes  pictui'esquely  placed 
in  different  positions,  not  so  far  from  the  central  masses  as  to 
produce  a  spotty  effect.  This  general  arrangement  of  the 
plantation  of  .a  square,  v.aried  according  to  circumstances, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  pleasing  results.  It  might  also  be 
modified  to  some  extent  by  planting  the  larger  trees  (without 
accompanying  shrubs)  next  the  railings,  so  as  still  to  throw 
their  pleasant  shades  over  portions  of  the  roadway ;  but  not 
allowing  any  dense  shrubs  in  that  situation,  as  seen  in  our 
engraving,  in  which  position  they  entirely  obscure  the  view 
of  the  interior.  By  their  removal  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees 
would  not  seriously  impede  the  view  across  the  enclosure, 
which  would  be  seen  beneath  their  branches,  the  lowest  of 
which  would  almost  in  eveiy  case  be  above  the  eye  line  of  the 
spectator.  The  central  mass  might  then  be  formed  of  an 
irregulai'  group  of  shrubs  of  moderate  height,  and  round 
about  it  a  broad  border  of  flowers ;  and  there  might  also  be  a 
few  detached  floiver-beds  in  such  well-selected  situations  as 
would  be  free  from  the  shadow  of  the  large  trees  next  the 
rails.  In  short,  many  successful  methods  of  planting  the 
squares  might  be  adopted,  almost  any  of  which  would  be 
preferable  to  the  poor  and  uninteresting  arrangements  that 
generally  prevail.  H.  N.  H. 
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THE  ORCHAKDIST.* 
This  is  a  volume  with  which  every  gardener  should  be 
acquainted,  and  which  is,  in  its  way,  unique  among  English 
publications.  It  contains  descriptions  of  all  our  hardy  fruits, 
and  much  other  cultural  and  interesting  matter  about  them. 
The  following  extract  will  show  the  practical  nature  of  the 
work ;  but  it  is  for  its  capital  descriptions  of  all  the  really 
useful  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  that  it  will  be  chiefly  valued. 

jrAKIXG  AN  ORCnARP. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  some  if  I  here  give  a  few  hints  on 
making  and  planting  an  Apple  orcharrl.  To  succeed  well  informing 
a  good  orchard,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  Apple  may  grow  in  it  freely ;  and,  it  it  is  not  naturally  good, 
it  oaglit  to  be  made  so  by  artificial  means,  as  the  size  and  flavour  of 
the  fruit  will  depend  upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees. 
Trenching  the  ground  is  the  method  generally  resorted  to  for 
improving  the  staple  of  the  soil ;  but,  where  this  is  necessary,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  too  deeply  ;  it  is  better  to  add  to  the  surface  a 
Bulhciont  depth  of  such  earth  as  may  be  required,  and  then  to  dig  the 
whole  deeply,  taking  care  to  plant  the  trees  on  a  slight  elevation  or 
mound,  which  will  contribute  much  to  their  health  and  strength. 
Climate,  situation,  &o.,  affect  fruit  trees,  but  not  generally  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  soil — if  that  is  not  genial,  no  climate  or  site  will  be  of 
any  avail.  The  soils  in  this  locality,  where  the  best  cider  is  made, 
arc  of  strong  alluvial  deposit,  with  naturally  well-drained  or  porous 
subsoil,  such  as  neither  wet  nor  drought  affect  much.  If  the 
ground  intended  for  orcharding  is  not  naturally  in  that  condition,  it 
ought  to  be  made  as  nearly  like  it  as  possible  by  deep  digging, 
manuring,  and  draining,  and,  in  the  case  of  light  soils,  the  addition  of 
some  good  strong  clay  ;  for  whon  the  soils  arc  too  light,  a  thin  water}' 
cider  can  only  be  obtained,  and  a  great  depth  of  soil  is  not  so  essential 
as  that  it  be  strong,  good,  and  well  drained.  With  the  Apple,  as  with 
all  other  fruit  trees,  the  nearer  the  surface  the  roots  can  be  induced  to 
run,  so  much  the  better  chance  of  well-ripened  wood,  without  which 
all  cultivation  will  be  nearly  thrown  away.  Short,  firm,  well-ripened 
wood  should  be  the  great  object  aimed  at ;  it  this  be  obtained,  the 

•  The  Orchardist,    By  J.  Scott,  The  Niir?orie8,  Merriott,  Somerset. 


fruitful  x-esult  will  follow.  The  situation  for  an  orchard  should  not 
be  in  too  low-lying  ground,  in  valleys,  or  near  rivers  or  streams  of 
water.  Such  are  generally  nnsaitable  places,  as  the  vapoui'S  arising 
from  them  in  the  night  get  condensed  upon  the  cold  foliage  and 
flowers  of  the  trees;  and,  should  frost  follow  in  the  morning,  which 
it  frequently  docs  at  the  blossoming  season,  then  the  young  embryotic 
fruit  runs  great  danger  of  getting  cut  off.  Such  situations  should, 
therefore,  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
trees  are  planted  upon  too  high  or  exposed  places,  then  they  are 
subject  to  have  their  crops  blown  off  before  they  become  ripe,  and  are 
in  that  way  rendered  useless.  Gently-swelling  hills  and  slightly, 
elevated  places  facing  the  S.E.,  S.,  or  S.W.  are  the  best,  especially  if 
sheltered  from  the  N.  and  X.E.  winds.  After  your  soil,  &c.,  has  been 
properly  prepared,  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  the  sorts  of  fruit 
trees  you  wish  to  grow  from  some  well-known  respectable  nurseryman, 
to  whom  it  is  generally  the  best  plan  to  state  what  form  of  tree  you 
require,  leaving  to  him  the  selection  of  sorts.  It  he  is  a  good  pomo- 
logist,  he  will  be  able  to  advise  you  better  than  if  you  were  to  make  a 
haphazard  choice  of  your  own.  On  receiving  trees  from  the  nurseries, 
never  leave  the  roots  exposed  an  instant ;  and,  on  purchasing,  bargain 
to  have  them  well  secured  from  dry  and  cutting  weather,  for  hundreds 
of  fine  trees  are  annually  so  injured  by  injudicious  exposure,  that  they 
require  years  for  their  recovery.  Farmers,  I  may  say,  arc  generally 
remiss  on  this  point,  hence  the  numerous  complaints  about  trees  not 
doing  well.  I  never  allow  a  tree  to  have  its  roots  exposed  above  a 
tew  minutes.  ^Vhen  taken  up  for  sale,  they  are  carried  immediately 
to  the  packing  shed  and  the  roots  at  once  secured.  IE  the  purchaser 
were  equally  careful,  we  should  hear  of  very  few  trees  doing 
badly. 

The  best  season  tor  planting  an  orchard  is  October  or  November — 
the  earlier  in  autumn  the  better ;  if  the  work  is  delayed  until  sprinj, 
a  year  is  lost.  I  therefore  say,  from  my  own  extensive  experience, 
plant  early  in  autumn  ;  but  be  sure,  when  you  select  your  trees,  that 
you  bargain  with  tlie  nurseryman  to  pluck  off  all  the  leaves  as  soon 
as  the  trees  are  taken  up.  This  simple  precaution  will  prevent  the 
bark  shrinking  and  evaporation  of  the  sap,  so  that  the  tree,  when 
planted  again,  will  not  require  to  draw  so  much  from  the  soil  at  first, 
before  it  has  had  time  to  develope  fresh  roots.  I  have  for  many 
years  practised  this  sj'stem  of  defoliation,  and  have  always  found  it 
useful  in  promoting  the  early  rooting  of  the  trees.  In  my  experience 
as  a  nurseryman,  I  have  always  found  it  beneficial  to  take  up  my 
trees  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  some  time  before  planting  again. 
The  rationale  of  this  is  that  the  trees  get  gradually  accustomed  to 
less  nourishment,  and  thei-etore,  when  replanted,  easily  obtain 
enough  to  sujiport  them.  By  so  laying  them  in  scarcely  one  in  a 
thousand  will  die  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  trees  freshly  lifted,  and 
immediately  transplanted,  will  have  a  great  many  deaths  amongst 
them.  In  1800  I  had  some  thousands  of  Pinus  austriaca  to  plant. 
A  great  portion  of  these,  about  one-half,  had  been  taken  up  and 
laid  in  by  the  heels  tor  several  weeks,  while  the  other  portion  were 
taken  np  aud  at  once  planted  along  with  those  which  had  been  laid  in, 
.although  separate  from  them  ;  the  result  was  that  the  laid-in  trees 
all  lived,  and  half  of  the  fresh  transplanted  ones  died  !  This  is  one 
instance  ;  Vnit  such  cases  are  constantly  recurring  in  a  nursery,  and 
the  same  thing  happens  in  forming  plantations  where  the  planter 
uses  trees  just  freshly  lifted.  It  is  always  best  to  have  the  trees  left 
heeled  in,  or  to  have  their  roots  covered  up  for  a  while  with  any  short 
damp  litter  before  replanting  ;  I  am  certain  it  would  save  many 
hundreds  that  would  otherwise  die.  Apple  trees,  of  course,  are  best 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Always  avoid  deep  planting,  especially  in 
cold  or  damp  soils.  Raise  the  tree  upon  a  little  monud  in  such  soils ; 
in  fact,  it  is  best  to  do  so  in  any  kind  of  soil.  In  planting  orchards, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  holes  or  pits  into  which  the  trees  are  to  be 
put  somewhat  wider  than  the  roots  extend,  so  that  these  last  may  be 
spread  out  evenly  and  horizontally  :  this  will  tend  in  a  great  measure 
to  prevent  their  rooting  too  deeply,  and  will  also  promote  frnit- 
bearing  by  causing  the  branches  to  be  better  ripened,  and  the  fruit- 
buds  to  be  better  matured. 


TJxnEli  the  title  of  "  Herbarium  Mycologicum  fficonicum," 
Herr  P.  Biiron  Thiimen,  of  Teplitz  (Bohemia),  advertises  the  com. 
mencement  of  an  extensive  collection  of  dried  Fungi,  especially  of  such 
parasites  as  are  injurious  to  cultiv.ated  plants.  He  considers  it  very 
desir.able  that  a  hotter  knowledge  of  these  enemies  should  be  dissem- 
inated  in  this  wa); amongst  horticulturists,  while  he  proposes  that  the 
collection  shall  ultimately  include  every  species  of  Fungus,  edible  or 
otherwise.  These  dried  specimens  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  rate  of 
3  thalers  (9s.)  per  fascicule  of  50  species,  and  can  be  obtained  only 
by  sending  the  amount  to  the  collector,  at  the  above  address.  The 
first  instalment  of  the  collection  will  not  be  ready  for  distribution 
before  the  latter  end  of  this  year. 
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LIME-KILN  HEATING. 
As  you  arc  aware,  the  idea  oE  healing  hothouse  boilers  by 
means  of  a  lime-kihi  is  not  aUogetherucw.  \Vc  have  worked 
one  here  successfully  for  nearly  four  years.  When  I  say  «'(c- 
rct!.ifiiUij,  I  mean  comparatively  so — that  is  to  say,  we  managed 
to  do  our  heating  60  or  60  per  cent,  cheaper  than  when  we 
burned  only  round  coal.  As  to  having  the  lire  free  of  cost,  I 
do  not  think  it  possible — in  this  locality,  at  all  events.  The 
kiln  we  have  worked  hitherto  is  o  feet  6  inches  diameter,  and 
1-  feet  high.  The  boiler — a  hoi'izontal  tubular  one — is  4  feet 
high,  and  encircles  the  kdn  near  the  top.     This  kiln  consumes, 


Jlr.  CoUes's  Lime-Kiln  Boiler. 

on  an  average,  -  tons  of  culm  per  week,  and  3  tons  of  stone  ; 

it  produces   about  24  barrels  of  lime.      The  net   expense  is 

easily  calculated : — 

£    s.    d. 

Two  tons  of  culm  (at  8s.  Gd.)  0  17     0 

Three  tous  of  stone  (at  Is.)  ...  ...  ...        0     3     0 

Attendance  three  days  (at  2s.)        ...  ...        0     0     0 


Twenty -four  barrels  of  lime  (at  7d.) 


£0  12 


Gives  net  cost  per  week 

(Or  about  Is.  9d.  per  day.) 
This  kiln,  we  find,  is  able  to  heat  1,000  feet  of  4-inch  pipes 
sufficiently  for  ordinary  forcing  purposes.  As  we  are  heating 
over  2,000  feet  of  pipes  at  present,  we  were  obliged  to 
supplement  it  this  spring  with  an  ordinary  3-feet  tubular 
boiler.  This  determined  us  to  put  up  a  larger  kiln,  which  is 
now  uearly  finished,  and  of  which  the  accompanj-ing  is  a 
sketch.  The  height  of  the  boiler  is  7  feet,  the  diameter  at  the 
top  3  feet  6  inches,  at  the  bottom  4  feet  6  inches.  The  entire 
height  of  the  kiln,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ash-pit  to  the  top  of 
the  brick-work,  is  1-5  feet  6  inches ;  above  this  the  external 


wall  rises  about  2  feet.  The  boiler  weighs  just  ^  tons,  and 
will,  I  hope,  be  suflicient  to  heat  at  least  .6,000  feet  of  4-mch 
pipes.  To  put  up  such  a  kihi  as  this,  you  must  have  your 
houses  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground  of  at  least 
20  feet.  RiciiAiiu  Culles. 

Mlllmiinnt,  Kllhenny . 


SOILS,    MANURES,    &c. 

NEW  METHOD  OP  ENRICHING  STERILE  SOILS. 

M.\N-v  hortieuHurists  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  plants  in 
a  sterile  soil  by  moans  of  artiiicial  food  composed  of  mineral  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  water.  In  a  recent  notable  essay,  a  translation 
of  wliich  is  presented  by  the  Chemical  J^cics,  M.  J.  Jeanncl 
maintains  (and  lie  bases  bis  conclnsions  on  the  results  of  experiments) 
that  (1)  nitrates  or  nitrites  are  naturally  formed  in  soil  containing 
organic  vegetable  matter  when  in  contact  with  air.  (2)  That  it  is 
possible  to  feed  plants  with  solution  of  mineral  compounds  suitably 
prepared,  so  that  the  plants  receive  from  these  solutions  the  mineral 
constituents  they  require,  and  may  thus  grow  more  vigorously  even 
in  pure  sand  than  in  the  best  garden  mould.  This  opinion  was 
put  forth  in  185G  by  Boussingault,  while  ex-perimenting  on  the 
growth  of  Helianthus.  The  eminent  savant  then  said  that  the  plant 
assimilates  the  mineral  substances,  and  need  not  necessarily  be 
placed  in  a  soil  containing  decaying  organic  matter.  And  this 
o])inion  is  also  strengthened  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Ville,  which 
prove  the  importance  of  chemical  manures  in  agriculture.  M. 
Jeannel  states  that  he  has  utilized  the  views  of  Boussingault,  Millon, 
and  Schcenbein  on  the  natural  production  of  the  oxygen  compounds 
of  nitrogen ;  and  at  the  same  time  has  modified  them  to  some 
extent.  He  first  studied  the  natural  conditions  of  the  formation  of 
nitrates  in  arable  soil,  without  the  intervention  of  ammonia,  simply 
from  the  elements  of  air  and  the  reduction  of  these  nitrates  by 
humus.  lie  applied  Scho^nbein's  re-agent  (solution  of  iodized  starch 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid),  which  strikes  a  blue  colour  in  the 
presence  of  nitrates.  By  the  aid  of  this  re.agent  he  ascertained  the 
following  facts  :  ^ 

When  arable  soil  or  garden  mould  is  well  washed  in  a  displacing 
apparatus  with  pure  distilled  water,  that  fluid  always  exhibits  the 
presence  of  nitrites.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  use— for  the  com. 
plete  removal  of  the  nitrites  from  the  soil— about  twelve  times  the 
quantity  by  weight  of  distilled  water  to  the  weight  of  the  soil  expe. 
rimented  upon.  The  soil  thus  treated  having  been  again  dried, 
yields,  after  a  short  time,  nitrites,  as  indicated  by  Scha?nbein's  test 
in  the  water  employed  a  second  time  for  exhausting  the  soil.  Sandy 
soils,  and  all  those  "which  do  not  effervesce  when  treated  with  acids, 
do  not  recover  nitrates  after  being  dried  unless  carbonate  of  lime  is 
added,  and  the  soil  then  moistened  with  water  and  again  dried,  and 
lastly  washed  with  distilled  water,  which  then  exhibits  the  reaction 
for  nitrates. 

When  a  solntionof  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  ammonia  at  5-1000 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  arable  soil  or  garden  mould,  previously 
well  washed  with  water,  the  soils  being  placed  in  a  displacement 
a]iparatus,  it  will  be  found  (as  I  also  ascertained)  that  the  nitrates  are 
retained  in  the  soil.  One  kilo  (2ilbs.)  of  the  soils— which  require  to 
be  moistened  with  about  half  their  weight  of  water— retains  about 
four.fifthsof  the  soluble  salts  contained  in  the  first  litre  (IV  pint)  of 
the  saline  solution  at  5-1000,  which  is  poured  on  to  the  soils.  Nitrate 
of  ammonia  is  retained  by  the  soil  in  larger  proportions  than  nitrate 
of  potassa.  The  alkaline  nitrates  are,  in  twenty -four  hours,  reduced 
to  nitrites  when  in  contact  with  dead  leaves,  straw,  or  humus.  That 
reduction  is  so  marked  that,  when  dead  leaves  are  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  the  leaves  distinctly  exhibit,  with  Schambein's  reagent, 
the  presence  of  nitrites,  due  to  the  nitrates  naturally  present  in  the 
well-water  of  Paris. 

These  tacts  appear,  in  the  judgment  of  M.  Jeannel,  to  lead  to  the 
following  conclusions  : — 

(1.)  Soils  containing  humus  and  lime  determine,  while  drying,  the 
combination  of  the  elements  of  the  air,  without  any  intervention  of 
ammonia,  so  that  either  nitric  or  nitrous  acids  are  formed,  which  are 
at  once  fixed  by  the  lime.  This  explains,  not  only  the  sterility  of  soils 
void  of  lime  and  of  peat-bogs,  but  also  theutilityof  liming  the  soils. 

(2.)  The  nitrate  of  ammonia  contained  in  rain-water  and  in  dew 
(Millon  and  Schccnbein)  is  retained  by  the  humus  in  the  upper  layer 
of  the  soil,  with  the  nitrites  constantly  formed  in  the  well-aerated 
and  limed  soil,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  atmospheric  moisture 
or  dryness. 

(3)  This  constant  formation  and  renovation  of  the  oxygen  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  in  soil  containing  lime  and  humus  is  a  fact  of 
great  importance,  which  explains  the  exceptional  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  alternate  wet  and  dry  weather,  when  frequent  showers  of  raiu 
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ave  followed  by  great  heat,  as  was  the  case  iu  1872  (in  France,  at 
least).  It  also,  in  couaectiou  with  the  groat  affinity  of  the  humus 
of  soluble  salts,  more  especially  ammoniacal,  accounts  for  the 
accumulation  of  fertilising  principles  in  fallow  lands,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  the  utility  of  mechanical  operations  in  the  soil, 
such  as  ploughing,  digging,  harrowing,  Ac,  by  which  means  contact 
with  the  air  is  increased  and  free  access  of  air  promoted. 

M.  Jeannel  endeavoured  to  elucidate  these  theories  by  a  series  of 
horticultm'al  experiments,  specimens  of  the  results  of  which  he 
forwarded  to  the  French  Academy  with  the  subjoined  explanations  : — 

I.  Comparison  between  plant.<  ijron'n,  ill  sand  and  in  garden  mould,. 
— The  plants  placed  in  sand  have  been  supplied  every  week,  in  addi- 
tion to  receiving  ordinary  water,  with  a  solution  of  a  few  grains  of 
mineral  manure  dissolved  in  water.  The  plants  placed  in  garden 
mould  have  only  had  common  water.  The  pots  were  placed  on 
saucers,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  soluble  salts.  I  exhibit,  as  speci- 
mens of  this  experiment,  two  plants  of  the  Pelargonium  zonale  and 
two  of  the  Agave  corniculata,  which  in  April  last  were  all  iu  the 
same  stage  of  development.  The  Pelargonium  grown  in  the  sand  is 
four  times  as  much  developed  as  that  grown  in  garden  mould,  and 
has  been  constantly  in  bloom  during  the  summer  ;  the  Agave  grown 
iu  the  sand  is  twice  as  large  as  that  gi'own  in  the  garden  mould. 

II.  Plants  'jroa'a  onhj  insand;  butsonie  watered  nntlt  common  water 
onlif,  others  with  the  mineral  solution  once  a  iveeJc. — I  exhibit  here,  as 
specimens,  several  Arum  italicnm,  and  state  that  I  have,  during 
the  summer,  made  a  large  number  of  similar  experiments  with  plants 
belonging  to  diiferent  natural  families,  such  as  Begonias,  Trades- 
cantias,  Veronicas,  &c.  The  plants  grown  without  the  addition  of 
mineral  manure  are  either  dead  or  drooping,  while  those  raised  with 
the  addition  of  that  manure  have  grown  magnificently. 

III.  riants  grown  onhj  in  garden  mould,  to  some  of  icldch  onhj  com. 
mon.  icater  has  been  gicen,  and  to  others,  in  addition  to  that  fuid,  a 
qnantittj  of  mineral  solution  has  been  supplied,  weeHg. — As  aspecimen 
of  the  result  of  this  experiment,  I  exhibit  two  specimens  of  Sedum 
acre,  the  plant  which  has  received  weekly  three  grains  of  the  mineral 
manure  solution  having  grown  twice  as  much  as  the  other. 

IV.  Plants  which  have  remained  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
same  soil  in  pots. — These,  as  far  as  they  have  been  treated  with  my 
mineral  manure,  have  grown  so  well  that  their  size  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  with  the  pots  which  contain  them.  As  samples  I 
exhibit  an  Aspidistra  elatior  and  an  Arum  esculentnm. 

Tbe  mineral  manure  which  I  use  is  made  up  according  to  the  results 

ot  elemeutary  analysis  of  farm. yard  and  other  manure,  taking  into 

consideration  that   the  arable  soil,  containing  organic  matter,  acts 

cjustantly  as  a  nitre  bed,  and  thus  lixes  the  elements  of  the  air  into 

combination.     The  manure  consists  of  the  following  ingredients  : — 

Nitrate  of  ammonia      ....        400  parts 

Nitrate  of  potassa         .         .         .'        .         250  parts 

Biphosphate  of  ammonia      .         .         .         200  parts 

Chloride  of  ammonium         ...  50  parts 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  ...         CO  parts 

Sulphate  of  irou 40  parts 

Total 1,000 

The  salts  should  be  pulverised  separately,  and  then  intimately 
mixed.  I  apply  this  manure  iu  the  following  manner  : — Dissolve  62 
grains  in  li  pint  of  water ;  give  to  the  plants,  according  to  their 
state  of  development,  every  week  from  »  lb.  to  3  lbs.  of  this  solution 
(e(|nal  to  from  li  gr.  to  9  grs.  of  the  salt  in  solid  state).  The  com. 
l)uund  costing  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  lb.,  the  minimum  yearly  expense 
of  thus  manuring  a  plant  would  consequently  be  only  a  little  over  a 
farthing,  while  the  maximum  cost  would  not  exceed  3d. 

Conclusions. — (1.)  Plants  can  be  fed  by  means  of  artificially  made 
mineral  solutions.  (2.)  Uorticulturc  may  greatly  profit  by  this  mode 
of  growing  plants,  because  it  renders  repotting  unnecessary,  and 
because  the  nature  of  the  soil  becomes  a  matter  of  entire  indifference, 
provided  it  offers  to  the  plants  a  proper  and  sufficiently  permeable  hold ; 
while,  lastly,  the  plants  can  be  fed  at  will  and  when  most  convenient. 


Application  of  Fibre  of  Agave.— One  of  the  most  recent 
applications  of  Agave  fibre  seems  to  be  in  the  manufacture  of  a  kind 
of  square  bag  or  basket,  which  was  first  seen  a  year  or  two  since  in 
toy  shops,  principally  in  the  seaside  towns.  They  have  now  become 
very  general,  and  can  be  had  at  almost  every  hardware  and  toy  shop. 
They  are  made  chiefly  of  the  twisted  fibre  of  Agave  americana,  the 
principal  part  being  of  its  natural  colour,  but  a  portion  is  dyed 
black,  and  worked  in  with  it.  Whether  the  fibre  is  prepared  in  this 
country  into  the  fine  strong  cord  of  which  those  bags  are  made, 
whether  the  bags  themselves  are  made  here,  and  whether  other  strong 
fibres  are  used,  are  questions  which  some  readers  may  be  able  to 
answer.  There  is,  in  the  Kew  Museum,  a  bag  made  of  New  Zealand 
Flax,  which  is  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  those  usually  sold,  but  the 
material  is  not  so  closely  worked.— Joio-ncil  of  Botany. 


T  H  E    H  O  U  SE  HOLD. 

CULTIVATING  THE  MOREL. 

(mokciiella  esculext.v.) 
Being  pai-ticularly  fond  of  the  odonr  ot  the  Morel,  the  scent  ot 
which  is  almost  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  Truffle,  I  decided,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  establish  a  bed  on  my  property  in  the  country,  and  to 
cultivate  the  Morel  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  cultivate  our 
ordinary  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris).  I  made  up  the  bed  iu 
the  following  manner  : — Two-fifths  consisted  of  the  manure  of  well 
fed  horses,  two-fifths  of  earth  rich  in  ammonia,  and  one-fifth  rotten 
wood.  The  bed  being  thus  formed,  I  sowed  it  with  fragments  of 
Morels  which  I  had  gathered ;  but  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
result.  The  bed  being  in  a  dark  cellar  was  overrnn  by  some  Agaric, 
and  I  had  only  five  Morels.  I  was  not,  however,  discouraged;  on 
the  contrary,  I  replaced  a  fifth  of  the  manure  by  a  fifth  ot  earth 
taken  from  the  spot  where  I  had  gathered  the  Morels.  The  following 
year  I  obtained  nearly  32  lbs.  off  a  space  of  about  eleven  and  a 
half  feet  square.  The  bed  came  into  bearing  about  the  first  of 
April  and  lasted  until  the  middle  of  July.  After  this  I  only  found 
one  or  two  now  and  then.  The  year  after  that  the  bed  commenced 
to  produce  at  the  same  time  as  the  previous  season,  and  proved 
sufficiently  productive  to  more  than  remunerate  me  for  the  slight 
expense  I  was  at  in  forming  and  maintaining  it.  I  thought  that 
after  the  third  season  the  bed  would  be  exhausted,  so  I  made  a  fresh 
one  on  the  same  plan  as  the  former  ones,  on  which  I  sowed  the 
fibrous  germs  which  were  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Morels 
gathered  from  my  last  bed.  I  selected  the  small  brown  Morel  for 
my  beds  in  preference  to  the  white  one,  which  is  larger,  bat  whose 
scent  is  less  delicate.  The  Morel,  like  the  ordinary  Mushroom, 
should  be  grown  in  darkness ;  but  it  requires  more  water  than  the 
common  Mushroom,  which  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  bed.  To  prevent  this,  I  placed  two 
wicker  hurdles  under  the  bed  (which  is  only  six  inches  thick), 
so  as  to  enable  the  water  to  drain  quickly  from  it.  The  water  must 
also  be  carefully  applied  by  means  of  a  watering  pot  furnished  with 
a  fine  rose.  Morels  may  be  easily  dried  and  preserved  without  losing 
their  fragrance,  thus  rendering  continual  production  unnecessary. 
String  them  by  the  stems  and  hang  them  up  in  some  dry  place. 
Morels  are  very  expensive,  but  they  may  bo  easily  obtained  and 
made  moro  common  by  following  the  plan  of  culture  just  described, 
and  they  make  as  delicate  a  dish  as  the  Truffle  itielf. — Laurent 
Geslin. 


St.  George's  Mushroom  (Agaricus  gambosus.)— This 
delicious  agaric,  so  well  known  in  both  France  and  Italy,  occurs  with 
us  just  now  somewhat  abundantly  on  the  oolite.  It  affects  fairy  rings 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  much  as  others  do  iu  the  autumn.  I  will 
describe  its  aspect  and  habits  of  growth,  so  that  even  a  novice  may 
recognise  it  and  not  tear  to  use  it,  as  offering  a  delightful  and  palat- 
able dish.  Very  soon  after  St.  George's  Day  the  iiioiiccriui  makes  its 
appearance,  and  early  in  May  its  white  caps  may  be  seen  peeping 
through  tho  Grass.  Its  favourite  growth  is  in  rings,  and  sometimes  a 
partial  circle,  sometimes  a  whole  circle,  may  be  traced  by  this 
agaric.  Tho  cap,  as  I  said,  is  white,  inclining  to  a  buff,  variously  con- 
torted, constricted  by  tho  roots  and  strong  fibres  of  the  Grass  through 
which  it  forces  its  way.  It  clings  somewhat  closely  to  the  swavd, 
seldom  rising  in  the  early  spring  more  than  an  inch  above  it.  Tho  cap, 
or  pileus,  is  soft  to  the  touch,  and  smooth.  Here  and  there  in  the  older 
caps  a  crack  may  be  seen  ;  that  is  a  very  characteristic  marking  in  this 
agaric.  Tho  gills  are  at  first  pale,  but  age  changes  them  to  a  light 
brownish  hue  as  the  fungus  attains  maturity.  The  stalk  is  thick  aud 
dumpy,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  the  bulbous  in  a  j'oung  stage  of  the 
Mushroom.  The  smell  is  strong,  like  the  smell  on  entering  a  mill  whero 
Wheat  is  ground.  These  indices  ought  to  enable  anyone  to  recog- 
nise it  at  a  glance,  and,  as  it  oft  appears  long  before  any  other  kind, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  or  doubt  felt  about  it.  It  may  be 
cooked  like  the  ordinary  Mushroom,  but  it  requires  nearly  an  hour's 
cooking  to  render  it  tender  aud  palatable. — Peteu  Ixchuald,  Hoiing- 
ham,  near  Yorti,  in  "  Field." 


Rhubarb  Fool.— Cut  the  stalks  into  short  lengths,  then  put  them  iu  a  jar 
into  the  oven  to  draw  out  the  juice.  When  that  is  done  pour  it  through  a  hair 
sieve  to  strain  into  a  basin,  and  when  cold  take  as  much  of  the  juice  as  you 
re  (luire ,  mix  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  proceed  the  same  as  with  Gooseberry 
fool.— S. 

How  to  Bake  an  Apple. — To  l)akc  an  Apple  perfectly  can  only  be  done  by 
giving  it  time,  keeping  it  under  heat — steady  at  that — for  from  four  to  six 
hours,  depending  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  requires  this  length  of 
time  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  pulp  and  destroy  all  rawness.  The  flavour  is  changed 
and  improved,  making,  if  the  Spitzenburg  or  some  other  good  fruit,  one  of  the 
choicest  and  daintiest  of  dishes.  The  point  in  baking  is  to  give  all  the  heat 
that  can  be  borne  without  burstins  the  skin,  thus  retaining  the  moisture. — F. 
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CHURCHYARD  GARDENS. 
A  M0VE5IEXT  has  already  set  in  in  favour  of  planting  the  clinrcli- 
jards  of  onr  great  towns  and  cities  ;  but  such  planting  is  not 
always  done  with  that  degree  of  good  taste  which  would  ensure 
success.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  few  trees  scattered  round  St. 
Paul's  •  neither  in  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  trees,  (lor  in  their 
"ronping  or  position,  is  there  the  slightest  attempt  to  produce 
any  of  those  pleasing  effects  which  may  be  so  easily  achieved 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  foli.age  with  architecture.  Tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  beauty  of  the  magnificent  architecture 
of  our  great  metropolitan  cathedral  might  be  considerably 
enhanced  by  a  little  tasteful  planting,  especially  in  the  open 
space  before  the  west  front  at  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
yet  nothing  whatever  is  at- 
tempted. 

The  position  of  La  Triuite 
des  Monts,  at  Paris,  of  which  a 
spirited  cut  is  hero  given,  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
our  St.  Paul's,  and  there  is  a 
detached  group  of  statuary  in 
front  occupying  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  that  filled  by  the  statue 
of  our  good  Queen  Anno.  The 
conditions  being  similar,  why 
should  not  the  combination  of 
effects  to  be  achieved  by 
iudioious  planting  be  made 
equally  effective  and  pleasing 
in  both  ?  At  La  Trinite  well 
designed  bands  of  turf  are 
made  to  contrast  their  bright 
and  lively  green  with  the  cool 
grey  of  the  architecture,  which 
serves  as  a  charming  monotone 
background  to  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  the  flowers,  of  which 
great  masses  vary  the  expanse 
of  the  soft  green  tui'f.  Trees 
tlien  begin  to  play  their  part, 
not  blocking  up  the  central 
view,  but  shading  it  off  on 
either  side,  and  pleasingly 
interrupting  the  continuous 
rigidity  of  the  architectural 
lines,  or  the  formal  orn.amenta- 
tion  of  the  stone  carvings  by 
the  ever  graceful  irregularities 
of  nature.  The  pleasing  effects 
of  a  combination  of  architec- 
ture and  foliage  have  been 
largely  appreciated  by  many, 
though  in  most  cases  without 
seeking  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  combination  by  which  the 
pleasing  impression  had  been 
Ijrought  about.  Sucli  effects 
have,  in  fact,  been  in  most 
instances  in  England  the  result 
of  accident.  On  the  building 
of    a     country     mansion,    for 

instance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  many  examples  in 
which  trees  have  been  designedly  planted  near  the  house  with 
the  view  of  creating  a  pleasing  combination  of  art  and  nature 
by  the  studied  juxtaposition  of  the  architectural  forms  and  the 
grouping  of  foliage.  It  is  true  that  scores  of  examples  exist,  in 
park  scenery,  of  magnificent  effects  of  woods,  slopes,  and  water, 
which  frame  in  a  mansion  very  magnificenth';  but  they  have 
cither  been  the  result  of  accident,  or  the  park  and  the  mansion 
have  been  two  utterly  distinct  works,  which,  however,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  could  not  under  any  circumstances  prove 
altogether  unsuccessful.  But  the  planting  of  trees  about  town 
Ijuildings  is  a  somewhat  different  matter ;  and,  to  achieve  a 
success  such  as  that  of  the  plantations  of  the  Church  of  La 
Trinite,  requires  a  special  kind  of  study,  without  which  good 
results  cannot  be  expected.  I  have  said  th.at  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  La  Trinite  and  St.  Paul's  bear  considerable  analogy  to 


be 

""y 


bordered,    within 
bold    band    of 


Gimlcn  and  Churcli  of  La  Trinitu  des  llonts,  Paris. 


each  other  ;  and,  that  being  the  case,  it  seems  natural  to  ask 
why  the  surroundings  of  St.  Paul's  should  not  be  made  equally 
attractive  by  a  little  similarly  careful  jjlanting  of  a  suitable 
kind  ;  which  should  of  necessity  be  bold  and  stately  in  its 
cliaracter,  in  order  to  accord  with  the  gi-aiideur  of  the  building 
itself.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne 
to  be  considerably  raised,  on  a  highly  decorative  base,  and  let 
it  be  combined  with  a  pair  of  magnificent  fountains,  of  wliich 
the  statue  would  form  the  central  and  most  elevated  object. 
Let  the  group  of  objects  so  formed  bo  surrounded  by  an 
expanse^  of  turf  of  corresponding  outline,  which  should 
a  low  but  m.assivo  stone  coping, 
richly-coloured  flowers.  On  either 
side  of  a  broad  paved  or 
gravel  walk,  wide  expanses  of 
turf  might  be  established,  in 
which  the  judicious  planting 
of  groups  of  trees  should  be 
effected  in  such  a  way  as 
would  shut  out,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  view  of  the  ignoble 
buildings  which,  on  either  side, 
crowd  far  too  closely  on  the 
masterpiece  of  our  greatest 
English  architect,  while,  at  the 
s.ame  time,  they  would  soften, 
without  concealing,  the  neces- 
sarj-  formalism  of  the  glo- 
rious mouldings,  and  orna- 
ments, and  statuary  of  the 
great  cathedral,  as  the  juxta- 
position of  the  pleasing  irre- 
gularity and  untrained  rami- 
fication of  the  branches  of 
graceful-growing 
fail  to  do. 

It  is  to  be 
while  so  much 
the  fajns  with  regard  to  the 
decoration  and  completion  of 
the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, that  the  necessary  at- 
tention will  also  be  bestowed 
on  improving  its  external 
aspect  by  some  such  addi- 
tions as  those  suggested.  The 
Garden  has  already  hinted  at 
the  creation  of  a  cathedral 
garden  round  about  St.  Paul's, 
Init  it  is  diflicult  for  such  a  cry 
to  reach  oSicial  ears,  deadened 
as  they  are  by  the  dull  routine 
of  daily  business  ;  while  official 
eyes  are  so  dimmed  with  the 
worry  of  examining  the  hum- 
drum ])lans  and  proposals  of 
daily  necessity,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  such  ears  hear, 
or  such  eyes  sec,  anything  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  offi- 
cial drudgery;  and  one  could 
scarcely  expect  it  to  be  otherwise.  Nokl  IIi'mi'hreys. 


trees    never 

hoped     that, 
is     now    on 


Lime  Concrete  'Walls  and  Walks.— Tliese  are  made  by 
mixing  sifted  sand  with  quick-lime,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
fifteen  to  one,  and  tlioroughly  working  them  together  with  a  hoe, 
occasionally  spriulcling  the  heap.  The  mixture  is  then  thinly  spreatl 
upon  the  ground,  and  beat  very  solid  with  a  kind  of  wooden  peel, 
now  and  then  wetting  the  place  to  assist  the  solidification.  The 
materials  for  walls  should  be  the  same,  but  the  gravel  should  be 
rather  coarser.  In  constructing  a  wall  boards  should  be  set  within 
posts  on  each  side  of  the  foundation  juat  the  thickness  of  the  intendeil 
wall,  and  the  gravel  poured  in,  and  pounded  down  solid  with  long 
heavy  beaters.  \Vhen  full  to  the  top  of  the  boards,  additional  ones 
should  be  placed  above  them,  and  the  process  repeated  till,  by  suc- 
cessive increments,  the  wall  is  finished.  When  thoroughly  dry,  it 
should  be  coated  with  coarse  plaster  for  preservation  from  rain,  and  if 
the  coating  is  well  done,  the  wall  becomes  in  limo  very  hard  and  stony. 
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GAELIC. 

Tins,  though  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  has  all 
the  vigour  of  the  hardiest  and  strongest  northern  herbs,  and, 
though  fiourishiug  best  iu  a  drj-  fertile  soil  and  warm  situation, 
it  will  do  almost  anywhere.  Plant  the  cloves,  i.e.,  the  separated 
portions  of  the  "bulbs,"  in  shallow  drills  about  a  foot  asunder, 
and  6  inches  apart  in  the  row,  covering  them  with  soil  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  Or  plant  whole  bulbs  a  foot 
apart  each  way,  and  never  deep,  as  wet  is  apt  to  get  down 
among  the  cloves,  causing  canker  and  mildew.  Merely  stretch  a 
line  oi-  measure  ;  take  the  bulbs  by  the  neck  and  press  them 
half  or  say  two-thirds  into  the  soil.  Then  drop  a  pinch  of  fine 
sifted  ciuder  ashes  over  them,  to  prevent  worms  from  drawing 
them  out  of  the  ground.  February  is  about  the  best  season 
to  plant  them.  A  small  quantity  may  be  jilanted  in  autumn, 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  a  stock  early  the  following  season. 
From  this  autumnal  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  October 
planting,  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  for  use  early  in  the  succeeding 
summer.  Any  time  after  the  leaves  turn  yellow  the  crop  may 
be  taken  up  and  dried,  hanging  it  up  in  bunches  by  the  stalks 
in  any  airy  room.  It  requires  no  culture  whatever,  excepting 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds— if  it  be  necessary  to  mention  in 
connection  with  any  one  small  crop  what  is  a  first  necessity 
with  all.  In  England  Garlic  is  but  little  used  in  comparison 
with  its  immense  consumption  on  the  Continent. 

Jas.  Baknes. 


POTATO  CULTURE  IN  JERSEY. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  the  cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  afterwards 

cursorily  examine  its  effects.     The  selection  of  suitable  land  is  tho 

first  consideration.     It  the  soil  bo  what  is  termed  of  a  warm  nature, 

and  with  a  gentle   declivity  southwards,   so  much  the  better.     The 

next  important  point  is  tho  preparation  of  tho  soil ;  we  do  not  now 

find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  so  deeply  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 

When  the  ground  has  been  ploughed   and  well  harrowed,  it  is  the 

general  custom  to  spread  well-mado  stable-manure  on  tho  surface,  at 

the  rate  of  ten  tons  per  vergeo*  ;  no   sea-wced  is   used,  but  a  much 

more   powerful   agent   has    taken    its   place,   namely,    guano.     The 

Potato  rows  are  now  closer  than  formerly  ;  tho  plantiug  takes  place 

on  large  pieces,  in  tho  manner  before   explained,  with  the  use  of  a 

small  plough  for  making  and  covering  tho  drills.     As  will  be  noticed, 

the  manure  in  this  manner  is  ploughed   in  with  tho  sets;  then,   in 

addition  to  this,  guano  is  used,  very  frei)ucutly  at  tho  rate  of  200,  or 

even  300  lbs.  per  vergce.     Those  nuacquainted  with  the  growth  of 

early    Potatoes   will   be   amazed  at  this  apparent  extravagance  of 

fertilising  power ;  but  extravagance  it  is  not,  as   will  be  by-and-by 

perceived.     The  preparation  of  the  plant  intended  for  sots  is  of  the 

utmost  importance.     Kidney  Potatoes  as  a  rule  are  planted  whole, 

and  the  round  varieties  are  planted   in  strong  sets,  with   eyes  from 

the  crown  of  tho  plant.     Tho  KiiUiey  varieties  commouly  planted 

are  the  Ashleaf,  the  Prolihe,  and  the  Wiuford,   oUas  Early   Fluke. 

The  round  varieties  most  esteemed  are  the  Cherbourg  Troi^  MoU,  tho 

Dalmahoy,  and  tho  Early  Regents.     Potatoes  intended  for  planting 

should  bs  dug  before  the  haulm  is  eutiroly  dried  up  ;  when  dug  they 

should    be    allowed   to   harden   by   exposure   to   tho   air   and   sun, 

occasionally  turning  them.     Then   at  tho  fall  of  the  year,  if  they 

are  stowed  away  singly  in  layers  on  wooden  floors  it  will  retard  too 

early  a  vegetation,  which   otherwise   is   frequently  tho  case.    By   a 

little  atteution  the  tuber  in  this  way  is  checked  in  its  habit  of  early 

growth,   and   when   the   moment   arrives   for   jilauting,    it   can,    if 

required,  bo  forced  ;  but  it  is  not  ofteu  that  auy  forcing  is  required, 

the  eyes  will  break  out  into  vigorous  shoots,  and  when  they  arc  fully 

developed,  say  about  half   an  inch   in  length,   tho    tubers  may  bo 

planted,  taking  care  to  place  the  shoots  uppermost.     In  this  manner 

one  month  at   least  may  be  gained  in  bringing  the  Potato  out  of 

ground.     The  preparation  of  the  sets  must  bo  viewed  as  of  primary 

iuiportance,    taking    care    always    to    select    plants   of    good   and 

early  habit  ;    this,  together  with  a  suitable  and  well-manured  piece 

of  ground,  forms  in  fact  the  only  secret  iu  tho  culture  of  the   early 

Potato. 

The  planting  commences  in  January,  and  is  usually  all  finished 
by  the  end  of  the  next  month.  The  next  operation  is  the  forking.up, 
or  loosening  of  the  ground  between  the  rows  ;  this  is  jierfornied  when 
the  plants  are  fairly  ont  of  ground,  either  with  the  prong,  the  crook, 
or  with  a  small  implement  in  the  form  of  a  horse-hoe,  usually  drawn 
by  two  men.     The  soil  being  thus  well  opened,  if  not  checked  by 

♦  a  vovgeea  are  equal  to  an  English  acre. 


frosts,  which  unfortunately  is  sometimes  the  case,  tho  plants  will 
grow  quickly,  so  that  by  tho  middle  of  April  they  are  all  hoed  up. 
In  the  early  sheltered  places  some  are  much  more  forward,  while  in 
the  later  ground  others  are  less  so.  The  lirst  lot  of  any  importance  is 
usually  sent  up  to  the  London  markets  about  the  end  of  April.  As 
time  advances  the  business  rapidly  increases,  so  that,  by  the  end  of 
May  or  the  commencement  of  June,  in  ordinary  years,  great  activity 
prevails  in  connection  with  this  trade.  There  is  no  season  throughout 
the  year  in  which  the  farmer  is  so  busy  as  during  the  sale  of  his 
early  Potatoes.  A  day  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  importance  iu 
the  market  value  of  the  goods  ;  and,  therefore,  no  sooner  do  they 
approach  maturity  than  ail  hands  are  fork  in  hand  at  the  work. 
Many  consign  their  produce  to  salesmen  in  London ;  the  goods  are 
packed  in  baskets  or  barrels,  and  forwarded  by  the  steam-vcssels 
which  daily  ply  between  this  island  and  the  English  ports,  and 
thence  on  by  railway  to  their  destination.  Others  sell  to  the  mer. 
chants  here,  who  also  export  in  the  same  manner,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  These,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  have  the  advantage, 
by  means  of  telegraphic  communication,  of  knowing  hourly,  if  neces- 
sary, the  state  of  the  London  markets. 

So  much  said  respecting  the  time,  the  mode  of  culture,  and  the 
sale  of  the  Potato  ;  let  us  look  back  at  the  fields  whence  the  Potatoes 
have  been  dug,  and  see  what  is  there  being  done.  Another  crop  is 
being  sown  to  follow.  It  may  be,  if  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  was 
cleared  off  early,  that  a  late  crop  of  Potatoes  is  being  set ;  this  cer- 
tainly is  only  the  exception — the  rule  is  to  have  a  succeeding  crop  of 
either  Swedes,  Mangolds,  or  Tnrnips  ;  wo  have  also  seen  Barley 
sown,  but  rarely  with  advantage.  It  will  now  be  understood  that  the 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  used  for  the  Potato  is  again  to  be  called 
upon  to  supply  nourishment  to  the  succeeding  crops,  and  what 
splendid  produce  of  roots  do  we  often  see  !  During  our  experience 
in  these  matters  we  have  invariably  noticed  that  some  of  the  heaviest 
and  best  returns  of  roots  have  been  in  immediate  succession  to  early 
Potatoes. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  manure  employed  we  have  mentioned  guano. 
We  would  observe  that  this  article,  so  valuable  to  the  farmer,  was 
first  brought  to  this  island  from  lohaboe  in  18  tl,  when  its  worth  was 
much  questioned  and  its  nse  very  little  known;  it  is,  indeed,  com- 
paratively only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been  extensively  employed. 
Its  effects  are  surprising  :  we  have  seen  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
two  plots,  one  dressed  with  good  farm.yard  manure,  the  other  dressed 
and  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  the  addition  of 
guano  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  vergee,  audthe  two  planted  with  Fluke 
Potatoes,  when  a  difference  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  resulted  in 
favour  of  tho  piece  where  guano  had  been  applied.  AVe  have  also 
observed  that,  where  the  Potatoes  were  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
the  ground,  the  haulm  on  the  plot  where  the  guauo  had  been  applied 
continued  longer  to  vegetate  than  on  the  other;  and,  finally,  the 
haulm  dried  up  somewhat  in  the  manner  before  described.  In  1867 
there  were  imported  to  this  island  379  tons  of  guano,  and  in  1868  the 
quantity  amounted  to  496  tons.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  how  much 
guano  is  now  valued  ;  and,  as  its  particular  employment  is  for  the 
culture  of  the  Potato,  some  approximate  idea  can  be  m.ade  of  the 
quantity  used  for  the  crop.  At  the  same  time  wo  must  guard  against 
drawing  definite  conclusions  hastily  on  this  point,  as  we  know  that 
guano  is  coming  greatly  into  favour,  and  is  used  by  many  for  Grass 
land  iu  lien  of  sea-weed ;  and,  in  a  general  way,  if  the  farm.yard 
cannot  produce  a  sufiicient  supply  of  manure  to  meet  the  farmer's 
wants,  he  has  frequently  recourse  to  guano  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. 

By  reference  to  the  returns  made  here  last  year  for  the  informa- 
tion of  tho  Board  of  Trade,  we  learn  that  Potatoes  occupied  5,129^ 
vergees  of  our  land  ;  and,  as  tho  whole  superficial  area  of  the  island 
is  calculated  at  6  1,613  vorgeos,  it  follows  that  nearly  one-twelfth 
part  of  the  island's  surface  was  devoted  to  the  crop.  Let  us  next  see 
what  has  boon  the  quantity  of  the  produce  exported  from  the  island, 
and  endeavour  to  compute  what  is  the  gross  amount  returned  to  the 
growers  of  Potatoes  by  the  export  of  the  year  1868.  Prom  the 
collective  statements  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Custom- 
house authorities,  the  agents  of  the  steam-packet  companies,  and 
merchants,  we  find  the  exports  to  have  beenas  follows  ; — In  packages, 
by  steam.vessels  to  Southampton,  Weymouth,  and  Littlehampton, 
5,1585-  tons.  The  first  package  left  the  island  on  the  19th  of  March ; 
this  was  followed  by  another  on  the  21th,  by  four  more  on  the  26th, 
by  two  on  the  7th  of  April,  by  forty -three^n  the  21st  of  April,  when 
the  season  may  bo  said  to  have  opened.  On  the  30th  of  the  month  the 
number  swelled  up  to  113  packages.  In  loose  cargoes  by  sailing 
vessels  there  were  shipped  for  the  following  ports: — Plymouth, 
31  tons;  Newport,  276  J  ;  Southampton,  lOOy ;  London,  469i; 
Cardiff,  505;  Lymiugton,  10;  Swansea,  917'i  ;  Liverpool,  2.1; 
Caernarvon,  6;  Gloucester,  32;  Sercq,  1;  Barbadors,  80;  total, 
2,431 5  tons;  thus  giving  a  total  of  7,890  tons,  the  value  of  which 
we  deduce  from  statements  of  returns  to  have  been  as  follow ; — 
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Produce  shipped  in  packages,  £11,131 ;  Prodaco  shipped  in  loose 
cargoes,  £11,112  ;  total,  £55,573. 

lu  taking  into  consideration  the  produce  of  the  laud  on  which  tho 
early  Potatoes  have  been  cultivated,  we  niast  not  omit  to  add  to  the 
amount  exported  (which  shows  a  g'ross  return  of  more  than  17s.  Gd. 
per  vorgee  on  the  whole  area  of  the  island  for  the  export  of  Potatoes 
only),  the  quantity  left  in  the  island  for  tho  supply  of  nearly  (JO, 000 
inhabitants,  and  also  the  plant  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  two 
items  must  be  very  considerable.  Moreover,  we  must  add  to  the 
produce  of  the  saiue  ground  the  successive  root-crops  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  which  enable  the  farmers  to  keep  more  of  thoir  hold- 
ings in  Grass,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  number  of  their  stock. 
I'nrthermore,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  wonderful  activity  prevailing 
in  these  ports  during  the  Potato  season.  Commerce,  the  twin  sister 
of  agriculture,  is  not  without  its  share  of  benefit.  Steam  communi- 
cation is  doubled,  and  its  advantages  are  extended  to  passenger  as 
well  as  to  cargo  traffic.  In  a  word,  the  whole  machinery  of  business 
is  at  work,  and  its  good  effects  conspicuously  felt  tlu'ough  every 
channel  of  the  insular  trade. 

We  close  this  report  with  the  following  tabular  statement  of 
exports,  taken  from  published  returns,  of  several  preceding  years, 
commencing  with  1807,  when  Potatoes  were  first  exported  : — 


Years. 

Tons. 

Tears. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

1807 

600 

1335 

1398 

1351      ... 

..      4330 

1808 

1*17 

1836 

3701 

1353     ... 

..      1197 

1309 

819 

1837 

10,931 

1836      ... 

..      7236  J 

1310 

13«2i 

1838 

12,032 

1857      ... 

..      4960 

1811 

UOOJ 

1839 

U,OH 

1858      ... 

..      3093 

1323 

3689 

18W 

17,6J3 

1859      ... 

..      2211 

182J, 

5717J 

lSt2 

13,500 

1863      ... 

..      21)77 

1825 

5336 

1S« 

3833 

1861      ... 

..     296;) 

1826 

255Si 

i8ie 

5161 

1H62      ... 

..      23.13 

1828 

836J, 

1817 

6428 

1363      ... 

..      3903 

1829 

3963 

1813 

5990 

136J,      ... 

..      6705 

1330 

9289 

18i9 

-4992 

181)5      ... 

..      3216 

1831 

2986 

1851 

.S662 

1886      ... 

..       -1030 

1833 

51315 

1832 

3351 

1867      ... 

..      G251 

1333 

1359 

18S3 

3776 
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EEOPAGATION  OF  THE  IPECACUAN  PLANT. 

(CEPHAELIS  IPECACUANHA.) 
This  plant  (says  Dr.  Balfour,  in  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh")  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  but  it  was  not  propagated  to  any 
extent  until  1870,  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  attempt  the  cultiva-" 
tion  of  the  plant  in  India. 


Boots  of  the  Ipecacuanha  plant. 

the  continued  destruction  of  the  plant  by  the  collectors  in  Brazil, 
and  the  risk  of  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  this  most  valuable  remedy 
for  dysentery.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  several  medical  officers  in  Bengal,  authorised  an 
attempt  to  propagate  the  plant  in  our  Indian  possessions,  and  with 
that  view  application  was  made  to  me  and  others  to  aid  in  this  im- 
portant undertaking.  Accordingly,  I  at  once  set  about  the  propaga- 
tion  of  thfe  plant  in  the  Edinburgh  Garden,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  M'Nab.  He  found  that  the  plant  could  be  multiplied  very 
rapidly  by  dividing   the  aunulated  root,  cuttings  of  which,  though 


very  small,  give  off  young  shoots  when  placed  in  favourable  circum. 
stances.  By  thi.s  mean.s,  numerous  plants  were  produced  very 
rapidly,  and  the  method  was  also  followed  by  the  Messrs.  Lawson, 
who  supplied  a  large  stock  of  vigorous  plants. 

It  appears  from  a  report  by  Dr.  King,  director  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanical  Garden,  that  in  1800  a  single  plant  of  Ipecacuau  was 
received  at  tho  Calcutta  Garden  from  Dr.  Ilooker,  but  apparently 
artificial  ])ropagation  had  been  attended  with  sparing  success,  as 
Dr.  King  reported  at  the  beginning  of  1872  that  "  the  only  surviving 
offspring  of  tho  Kcw  plant  amounted  to  five  plants  in  Sikkini,  and 
seven  in   the  Calcutta  Garden."     It  is  understood  that  cuttings  of 


Annulatcd  root  and  leaf-bud  of  Ipecacuanha. 

the  stem  were  planted,  but  not  of  the  roots.  When,  however,  the 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  M'Xab  was  adopted  for  the  propagation  of  the 
plant,  much  greater  success  was  obtained.  In  May  1871,  a  Wardian 
case  was  sent  from  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  containing  twelve 
plants,  and  in  October  seventy.four  plants  were  despatched.  The 
greater  number  of  these  reached  their  destination  in  a  good  state. 
Since  then  112  plants  were  sent  in  July,  and  sixty-eight  in  November, 
1872,  making  in  all  during  1871-72,  300  plants. 

The  ori^'inal  plant  in  the  Botanic  Garden  had  produced  flowers 
on  several  occasions,  but  no  fruit  or  seeds.  The  cuttings  taken  from 
its  roots  grew  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year's  growth  many  of 
them  flowered,  producing  shrubby  stems.  Some  of  the  plants 
assumed  a  branching  habit,  and  attained  a  large  size.  The  dimensions 
of  the  largest  specimen  in  the  ga.rden  are  as  follows  : — Height, 
IG  inches ;  length  of  leaves,  G|  inches ;  breadth  of  leaves,  3i  inches  • 
length  of  peduncle,  1  inch  ;  circumference  of  stem,  three-quarters 
uf  an  inch. 

The  following  arc  tho  general  characters  of  the  plant  cultivated  in 
the  garden  : — Stem  more  or  less  shrubby  when  fully  grown,  simple 
or  branching,  with  marks  of  the  leaves  giving  a  somewhat  aunulated 
aspect,  varying  in  height  from  12  to  16  inches.  The  young  stem  is 
heibaceous  and  quadrangular.  The  root  is  about  the  size  of  a 
writing-quill.     It  is  well  characterised  by  its  irregularly  contorted 


Anuulated  root  slightly  enlarged, 

and  aunulated  appearance.  The  roots  spring  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  shrubby  stem,  and  maybe  said  to  combine  the  usual  functions 
of  the  root  with  those  of  the  stem,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  leaf-buds;  when  the  root  is  cut  into  pieces,  each  portion 
produces  a  leaf-bud.  A  very  small  portion  of  root,  not  larger  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  is  sufficient  for  tho  purpose  of  propagation. 
The  outer  or  cortical  part  of  the  root  is  cellular,  and  hassmall  pro. 
jecting  rings  closely  applied  to  each  other.  There  is  now  a  good  stock 
of  plants  in  India.  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Jaffray,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  dated  Darjeeling,  19th  of  September,  1872,  states  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  expects  to  be  able  to  report  that  he  has 
from  2,000  to  3,000  plants  of  Ipecacuau  in  cultivation. 


Forests  and  Rainfall :  A  New  Theory.— Experiments  made 
by  Yon  Pettenkofer  on  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  an  Oak 
tree,  show  that  atmospheric  humidity,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  forests,  is  promoted  rather  by  the  roots  of  trees 
drawing  moisture  from  the  earth,  than  by  any  attraction  exercised 
on  rain  clouds  by  the  leaves.  Tho  latter  serve  rather  as  outlets 
through  which  the  moisture  drawn  from  the  soil  passes  into  the  air. 
The  Oak  tree  observed  by  Pettenkofer  was  estimated  to  have  751,592 
leaves,  and  the  total  amount  of  evaporation  in  a  year  was  computed 
to  beSA  times  mm-e  than  that  of  the  rainfall  on  an  area  equal  to 
that  covered  by  the  tree,  the  moisture  exhaled  by  the  leaves  being 
equal  to  2111  inches,  while  that  from  rainfall  was  but  25i  inches. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
PRIVATE   GARDENS. 

riower  Garden. — Presuming  that  all  the  hardier  bcdcling  plants, 
such  as  Pelargouinms,  Echeverias,  Lobelias,  &c.,  arc  planter],  the  moie 
tender  sorts,  such  as  Alternauthcras,  Coleuses,  &o.,  should  uow  be  put 
out,  provided  the  situation  is  sheltered.  Maintain  neatness  in  the 
flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  by  means  of  frequent  mowings, 
sweepings,  rakings,  and  rollings.  Thin  out  superfluous  shoots  of 
the  liner  kinds  of  shrubs,  so  as  to  invigorate  the  others,  and  from  the 
trunks  of  trees  remove  sprayey  shoots  ;  also  suckers  from  the  roots. 
Apply  a  few  neat  stakes  to  t  ill-growing  herbaceous  plauts,  snch  as 
Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  &c.,  and  likewise  strong  stakes  to 
Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias.  Tie  np  rampant  shoots  of  Roses  and  give  all 
choice  kinds  a'syringe  forcibly  with  the  garden  engine,  to  divest  them 
of  aphis,  and  if  these  or  other  insects  are  present  in  any  great  quan- 
tities diluted  tobacco  water  should  be  used  a  night  or  two  after  the 
apiilication  of  clean  water.  Propagate  Pansies,  Alyssums,  Aubrie- 
tias,  Wallflowers,  and  other  plants  from  cuttings,  under  handlights, 
at  the  base  of  walls  or  in  other  sheltered  places. 

Greenhouse  Soft-Twooded  Plants. — Keep  np  a  succession  of 
annuals,  such  as  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Schizanthuses,  Brachycome, 
dwarf  Asters,  Mignonette,  and  others.  For  starting  these,  a  little 
bottom  heat  is  beneficial,  and  during  all  stages  of  their  growth 
plenty  of  ventilation  must  be  admitted,  and  abundance  of  water  given. 
Than  the  scarlet  Salvia  fulgens  and  the  blue  S.  patens,  few  plants 
are  more  beautiful,  free  blooming,  and  satisfactory,  either  in  pots 
or  planted  out ;  they  require  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  and  by 
cutting  off  the  spent  flower-spikes  and  maintaining  a  regular  supply 
of  yonng  wood  they  continue  in  excellent  flowering  condition  until 
late  in  the  season.  Keep  Pelargoniums  and  shrubby  Calceolarias  in 
open  houses  or  frames,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water,  but  as  soon 
.as  they  come  nicely  into  bloom  remove  them  to  the  conservatory. 
Discard  herbaceous  Calceolarias  when  past  their  best,  and  if  seed  be 
required  let  it  be  saved  from  plants  that  have  borne  the  finest  formed 
and  best  marked  flowers  ;  place  them  in  a  cool  and  light  house,  and 
supply  them  moderately  with  water.  Any  suckers  of  Cinerarias 
re.i  y  for  potting  should  now  be  removed  from  the  old  stock,  potted 
singly  in  moderately  rich  soil  in  thumb  or  60. sized  pots,  and  put  for 
a  time  in  cold  frames,  placed  so  as  to  face  the  north.  Repot  Tree 
Carnations  as  they  require  it,  and  keep  them  in  gentle  heat,  to  bring 
them  well  into  flower.  Keep  up  a  good  stock  of  single  and  double 
flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Mulch  .Japanese  Lilies  in  pots  with 
decayed  manure  and  turfy  loam  in  equal  parts,  and  introduce  a  few 
now  and  then  to  warmer  quarters,  to  bring  them  into  flower  in  suc- 
cession. Shift  Chrysanthemums  into  their  flowering  pots,  and  keep 
them  in  cold  frames,  or  plunged  out  of  doors. 

"Window  Plants  and  Boxes.— Windows  should  now  bo  gay 
with  flowering  plants,  both  inside  and  ont.  Snch  plants  as  are  inside 
should  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  regularly  and  well  watered, 
but  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  pans  or  saucers  of  water 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  their  young  growths  should  bo  pinched  if 
they  become  too  long.  Myrtles,  Camellias,  India-i'nbber  plants,  Callas, 
and  similar  plants  that  have  smooth  and  tl.ick  leaves  should  be  gently 
sponged  ;  but  Pelargoniums,  Ileliotropcs,  most  kinds  of  Perns,  and 
such  plants  as  have  hairy  leaves,  should  be  taken  out  of  doors  and 
sponged  occasionally,  in  order  to  clear  thsm  from  dust.  Window 
boxes,  it  well  drained,  allow  superfluous  water  to  poss  off  freely  ; 
water  may,  therefore,  be  administered  plentifully,  without  any  fear 
of  its  stagnatiig  about  the  roots.  A  good  loamy  soil,  mixed  with 
leaf-mould  or  decayed  mannre  makes  a  good  compost  for  plants  in 
boxes.  The  beauty  of  Calceolarias  is  soon  over,  as  is  also  that  of 
several  other  flowers  ;  therefore,  some  ])ropar,itory  means  must  be 
adopted  for  supplying  their  places  with  fresh  material,  an  1  for  this 
purpose  Pelargoniums,  small  plants  of  Acacia  loiihantba,  Fuchsias, 
Nasturtiums,  Lobelias,  Mignonette,  &c.,  should  be  held  in  readiness. 
Plants  now  in  the  boxes  should  be  induced  to  display  themselves  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  for  this  purpose  if  .a  very  narrow  strip  of 
wire  netting  be  run  along  the  top  of  the  box  and  made  to  lean  back- 
wards, and  another  piece  bent  downwards  in  front,  and  some  of  the 
shoots  of  the  plants  attached  thereto,  a  large  and  showy  surface  is 
obtained.  Brackets  and  suspended  baskets  should  likewise  bo  well 
furnished  with  suitable  plants,  such  as  the  hardier  sorts  of  Adiantnms, 
Polypodiums,  Aspleniums,  Aspidiums,  Athyriums,  Pterises,  &c.  Ivy 
1  ;aved  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Petunias,  and  the  small-leaved  dwarf- 
?frowIng  Ivies  are  also  very  pretty  when  used  as  basket  plants. 

Stove  Plants. — These,  as  a  rule,  are  now  making  free  growth, 
and,  consequently,  should  be  kept  moderately  warm,  shaded,  and 
well  watered.  By  running  Dipladenias,  Stejihanotises,  Cleroden- 
dicins,  and  Allamandas,  on  threads  stretched  across  the  rafters  inside 
the  houses,  a  greater  quantity  of  bloom  is  produced  on  them  than 
when  their  gi'owth  is  more  restricted.  It  required  for  specimen 
plants  the  strings  may  be  cut  down  and  drawn  out  from  amongst  the 


shoots,  which  should  bo  carefully  and  equally  trained  around  a 
trellis.  Repot  all  young  plants  as  they  require  it,  and  by  plunging 
them  for  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  the  roots 
ai'e  stimulated  into  action.  Attend  to  staking,  tying,  and  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  insects.  Ventilate  moderately  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  and  sparingly  in  the  afternoon ;  shade  from  strong 
sunshine,  and  with  syringings  and  water  sprinkled  on  the  walls  and 
paths  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Orchids. — Steady  heat,  plenty  of  root  and  atmospheric  moistui'e, 
but  little  ventilation,  except  during  fine  sunny  weather,  and  shade 
are  now  necessary.  Plants  in  bloom  should  be  a  II  placed  by  them, 
selves  it  possible,  so  as  to  preserve  their  blossoms  getting  spoiled  with 
water  from  the  syringe,  or  they  may  be  mixed  with  other  flowering 
plauts  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  conservatory  or  other  plant- 
houses.  It  so  transferred,  after  they  have  done  blooming,  bring  them 
back  to  a  cool  shady  part  of  the  stove  or  Orchid  house.  Many 
Orchids,  when  in  llowcr,  last  in  beauty  for  weeks  in  a  sitting-room, 
provided  it  is  neither  dusty  nor  subject  to  draughts  ;  and,  amongst 
these,  Lycastes  stand  in  the  first  rank,  as  do  also  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Saccolabium  guttatum,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrre,  and  other  kinds. 

Perns. — These  are  now  growing  vigorously,  therefore  abundance 
of  root  and  atmospheric  moisture  is  necessary  as  well  ss  gentle 
syringings.  Cheilanthuses,  Gymnogrammas  and  other  farinose  Ferns, 
as  well  as  Adiantums,  should  not  be  syringed  overhead,  such  treatment 
being  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  them.  Sow  spores  under 
favourable  circumstances,  prick  them  off  in  little  patches  about  halt 
an  inch  or  more  apart  after  they  appear,  and  pot  all  seedlings  requir- 
ing it,  as  well  as  young  and  vigorous  growing  Perns  of  all  kinds. 
Thin  out  any  old  and  decaying  fronds  so  as  not  to  impede  the  progi-css 
of  younger  ones.  Replemish  Fern  baskets  ;  seedlings  inserted  between 
the  meshes  of  wire  baskets  give  a  good  appearance  to  all  suspended 
plant  baskets. 

Indoor  Fruit  Garden.— For  Pines  maintain  a  strong,  moist, 
and  steady  heat;  avoid  draughts,  and  give  just  sufficient  air  to 
prevent  too  great  a  rise  of  temperature.  Remove  all  strong  suckers, 
])ot,  and  start  them  in  bottom  heat.  Ciradually  lessen  moisture,  both 
in  the  air  and  soil,  where  Pines  are  ripening  fruits.  Notwithstand- 
ing many  instances  of  badly  ripened  Vines  last  year,  through  careful 
treatment,  and  slow  and  not  too  early  forcing,  the  plants  are  bearing 
well  this  season.  Thin  the  shoots  andbei'ries  as  required  ;  only  allow 
one  bunch  to  each  lateral,  and  pinch  the  shoot  at  the  second  eye 
beyond  the  bunch.  If  the  borders  are  indoors  see  that  they  are 
thoroughly  moistened.  In  the  Peach  house  border  watering  must 
a'so  be  attended  to,  and  liquid  manure  supplied  now  and  then.  Dis- 
budding, syringing,  and  other  daily  operations  will  require  attention. 
Top  dress  Cucumber  beds,  immediately  the  young  roots  are  seen  to 
be  protruding  above  the  surface,  thin  out  superfluous  laterals  and  de- 
caying leaves,  and  alw.ays  maintain  a  regular  supply  of  young  and 
good  bearing  wood.  Never  permit  too  many  fruits  to  be  on  one  plant 
at  a  time,  as  they  only  prevent  each  other's  development.  Syringe  both 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  twice  a  day  with  clean  tepid  water;  but  if 
mildew  be  suspected,  mix  with  it  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur.  Strong 
and  healthy  plants  militate  against  red  spider  ;  therefore  manure 
water  must  be  freely  applied  to  Cucumbers.  Melons  ripening  I'equire 
to  be  kept  a  little  on  the  side  of  dryness.  Successions  of  Straw- 
ben'ies  must  be  kept  up  by  introducing  from  a  cooler  house  to  a 
warmer  one,  such  plants  as  arc  bearing  fruit.  Prepare  pots  for 
runners  for  next  year's  pl.ants,  and  plant  out,  on  a  warm  piece  of 
ground,  plants  that  have  lately  been  forced,  giving  them  at  the  same 
time  a  gOf)d  watering.  In  Pino  stoves,  or  other  forcing  houses,  near 
the  glass  have  a  successlonal  supply  of  French  Beans :  they  recpiire 
plenty  of  water,  as  well  as  liquid  manure,  also  syringing  twice  .a  d.ay, 
and  the  minute  red  spider  is  discerned,  let  the  plants  affected  by  it  be 
immediately  discarded.  Give  plenty  of  air  to  Pot.atoes  in  fr.ames,  and 
water  them  moderately.  Celery  and  Tomatoes  in  frames  should  be 
freely  exposed,  and  planted  out  when  convenient.  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows and  Gherkins  should  be  planted  ont  before  their  roots  become 
matted  in  the  pots. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden.— Though  there  are  fair  prospects  of  a 
good  fruit  crop  as  a  rule,  yet  in  some  places  Pears,  Apricots,  and 
Peaches  are  thin  ;  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries  look  well.  Disbud 
wall  trees,  remove  blistered  leaves  from  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  train 
in  shoots  intended  to  be  retained.  Destroy  aphis  with  tobacco-water, 
grubs  and  caterpillars  by  means  of  hand  picking,  ants  by  scattering 
some  guano  along  the  base  of  the  walls,  and  mildew  on  yonng  trees 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  of  fruit  bushes  are 
frequently  infested  with  aphides,  for  which,  it  not  too  laborious,  syringe 
with  tobacco-water,  ])inch  off  tho  ends  so  infested  and  burn  them, 
or  with  a  brush  like  a  ]>ainter's  and  a  mixture  of  tobacco-water,  soft 
soap,  and  a  little  of  Gishurst's  compound,  rub  off,  and  destroy  the 
depredators.  Gooseberry  bushes  should  be  well  clothed  with  foliage, 
which  is  of  material  advantage  in  protecting  tho  fruit  from  the  sun. 
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This  was  one  of  tlie  large  summer  shows,  and  was  held  under  a  teut  ou 
the  terraced  garden.  Its  chief  features  were  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  new  plants. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— In  the  class  of  nine  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Baines  was  first,  with  a  very  fine  group  of  nicely 
grown  plants,  among  which  were  Azalea  indica  JIars,  Phcenocoma  proli- 
fera,  Boronia  pinnata,  Ixora  coceinea,  Dracopliyllum  gracile,  lledaroma 
tulipiferum,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Erica  coccine.i  minor,  and 
E.  Cavendishii.  Mr.  Ward  was  second.  In  the  class  of  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Baines  was  again  first,  with  an  admirable  group  ; 
Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  St;imford  Hill,  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Regent's 
Park,  third.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  of  si.K  plants,  Messrs.  Jackson 
were  first,  with  large  and  densely  flowered  plants  of  Erica  depressa, 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea.  Azalea  variegati,  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum,  and  Dracophyllum  gr.icile  ;  Mr.  E.  Morse  was  second.  In  the 
class  of  twelve  plants,  Mr.  Ward  was  first,  with  a  dozen  well-grown 
medium-sized  plants,  one  of  which — Kalosanthes  Frederick  Uesbois — 
was  extremely  brilliant. 

Orchids. — These  were  particularly  good.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr. 
J.  Ward  was  first,  with  good  plants  of  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Cypripedium 
Stonei  and  villosum,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  Phala?nnpsis  graudiflora,  Cattleya 
Mossia;,  and  some  varieties  of  Odontoglossura  .Alexandra".  Mr.  F.  Rut- 
land, Goodwood,  was  second,  with  finely  flowered  plants  of  Cattleya 
Mossife,  one  of  which  had  twelve  flower  spikes ;  Dendrobium  densiflorum, 
■with  ten  fine  flower  spikes ;  Cypripedium  caudatum,  and  others.  Mr. 
W.  Cuthbert,  Chase  Park,  Enfield,  was  third,  lu  the  am.iteurs'  class  for 
six,  Mr.  Hill,  the  Poles,  Ware,  was  first,  with  half  a  dozen  fin?  plants  ;  Mr. 
Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  was  second  ;  Mr.  Ward,  third  ;  and  Mr.  Cuthbert, 
fourth.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  first,  with  a 
collection  of  wonderfully  fine  plants,  consisting  of  S.iccolabium  retusum, 
Cattleya  Mossias  andlobata,  Cypripedium  caudatum,  and  barbatum  super- 
bum,  Lielia  purpurata  with  six  flower-spikes,  and  others.  Mr.  Wm.  Bull 
■was  second,  with  Cattleya  Warneri  and  Mendelii,  La?lia  grandis,  Eriopsis 
rutidobulbon,  &c.  Messrs.  Jackson  were  third.  In  the  class  of  six 
Orchids  Mr.  Bull  was  first,  with  the  pretty  Lailia  majalis  and  L.  purpurata : 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  Vanda  suavis  and  Batemanii,  and  a  good  variety  of 
Cypripedium  barbatum.  Mr.  E.  Morse  was  second.  Amongst  others  he 
had  a  well-flowered  example  of  Aerides  Lobbii,  Brassia  verrucosa,  and 
Stanhopea  tigrina.  Mr.  Denning,  Londesborough  House,  Norbiton,  fur- 
nished a  grand  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  were  Masdevallia  ignea, 
coceinea,  Lindeni,  Veitchii,  Harryana,  and  Denisonii,  all  brilliantly  in 
flower ;  a  plant  of  Odontoglossura  vexillarium  in  bloom ;  DendrochUnm 
filiforme,  laden  with  drooping  clusters  of  yellowish  flowers  ;  and  several 
tine  varieties  of  Cattleyas,  Aerides,  Vandas,  &c.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons 
showed  a  superb  example  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  with  two  flower- 
spikes,  each  having  half  a  dozen  expanded  flowers  on  it  ;  likewise  many 
other  fine  and  especially  new  sorts  of  Orchids  intermixed  with  their 
miscellaneous  collections  of  plants. 

Ferns. — Of  these  some  very  fine  examples  were  shown,  but  none  equal 
to  half  a  dozen  shown  in  the  amateurs'  class  by  Mr.  Baines.  These  were 
immense  specimens,  fresh,  and  in  fine  condition  ;  they  consisted  of  Glei- 
chenia  rupestris  and  Speluncie,  both  nearly  six  feet  through,  Cibotium 
princeps,  with  very  large  and  spreading  fronds,  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
Cyathea  dealbata,  and  a  fine  tubful  of  Davallia  bullata.  Mr.  Cole  was 
second ;  amongst  others  he  had  a  very  fine  pLant  of  Asplenium  Nidus 
Avis  ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Shuttleworth  was  third.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Aldous,  Gloucester-road,  were  amongst  the  successful  contributors  in  the 
nurserymen's  class.  Collections  of  hardy  Ferns  consisted  chiefly  of 
Athyriuni  Filix-Mas  and  A.  F.  Fcemina  and  their  varieties,  Scolopen- 
driums,  Polypodiums,  Ac.  ;  they  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  James,  and  others.  R.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  contributed  a  dozen  varieties  of  Polystichum  angulare  found 
>vild  in  Devonshire. 

Palms  and  Draceeuas. — Some  beautiful  Palms  were  contributed, 
especially  amongst  the  miscellaneous  collections.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wimsett  was 
first  in  the  nurserymen's  class,  ■with  medium-siz'^d  plants  of  Verschaffeltia 
melanochaetus,  Areca  Baueri,  lutescens,  and  Verschaft'eltii ;  Phojnico- 
phorium  Seychellarmn,  and  Astrocaryum  mexicanum ;  Mr.  Aldous  was 
second.  In  the  amateurs'  class,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cole, 
who  exhibited  an  excellent  group,  iu  which  were  Chamoerops  humihs, 
Rhapis  flabelliformis,  Latania  borbonica,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Areca 
lutescens  and  rubra ;  Mr.  HiU  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  ^Vheele^  third. 
For  a  pair  of  Dracisnas  Mr.  Bull  was  first,  with  two  handsome  specimens 
of  the  green-leaved  D.  lineata. 

Succulents. — For  Mr.  Peacock's  prize  for  50  plants  of  these,  only 
two  collections  were  staged.  The  first  prize  group  came  from  Mons. 
Pfersdorff',  Paris,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Cereuses,  Gasterias,  Echino- 
cacti,  &c.,  many  of  them  being  great  curiosities,  from  the  way  in  which 
they  were  grafted.  Mr.  Ware  was  second  mth  a  collection  of  Semper- 
vivums,  Opnntias,  and  similar  plants. 

Hoses. — In  the  class  of  six  Roses  in  pots  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was 
first  with  fine  plants,  well  furnished  with  large  and  fresh  flowers  ; 
the  kinds  were  Madame  A.  Duneau,  Charles  Lawson,  MadUe.  Mar- 
gottin,    Vicomte    Vigier,    Victor    Verdier,    and    Juno.      Messrs.    Paul 


and  Sou  were  second  with  an  excellent  half-dozen  Roses.  For  48 
trusses  of  cut  bloums  of  Roses  Mr.  Turner  was  first,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  second,  the  blooms  in  both  cases  being  remarkably  fresh 
and  fine.  From  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Sons,  Maresfield,  came  two  boxca 
of  cut  flowers  of  Marechal  Kiel,  all  large  and  very  fine  blooms. 

New  Plants.— In  the  class  of  six,  introduced  by  the  e.xhibitiir,  and 
not  yet  in  commerce,  Messrs.  Veitch  were  first,  with  Dipladenia  insignis, 
Araiia  elegantissima,  Dracasna  Baptistii,  D.  amabilis,  Adiantum  spccio- 
sum,  and  TillandsLa  Zahnii.  Mr.  Bull  was  second,  with  Pritchardia 
grandis,  Croton  raajesticum,  Dracfena  Goldieana,  Encephalartos  Jamesoni, 
Cycas  imperialis,  and  Cyathea  Burkei.  For  tliree  new  plants, 
introduced  by  the  exhibitor  in  1S72-3,  Messrs.  Veitch  were  again 
first,  with  Odontoglossura  vexillarium,  Araiia  Veitchii,  and  a 
Croton.  Prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  for  twelve  new 
plants  introduced  and  sent  out  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement 
of  1870.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  these,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wirasett  was  first 
with  Maranta  Makoyana,  Keutia  Canterburyana,  Dicmonorops  palcmba- 
nicus,  DraciEua  spleadens,  D.  Shephordii,  D.  metalUca,  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
P.  decorns,  Macrozamia  corallipes,  Curculigo  recurvata  striata,  Dieflen- 
bachia  nobilis,  and  GuiHelma  utilis.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  were  second, 
with  (in  addition  to  some  of  the  above)  Nidularium  spectabile,  D  raciona 
concinna,  D.  Praseri,  D.  pulchella,  Maranta  Seemanni,  Pandanus  Lais,  and 
Araiia  Guih'oylei.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laiug  were  third,  with 
(in  addition  to  some  already  named)  Dracajna  illustrata  and  Alocasia 
Marshallii.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  a  dozen  plants  shown  under  the 
same  circumstances,  T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Harley-street,  Caveudish- 
square,  w.-.s  first,  with  Primula  japonica  and  Macrozamia  spiralis  eburnea  ; 
Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  was  second,  with  Pandanus 
ceramensis,  Draca;na  ornata,  Cypripedium  nreviura,  and  Stadraannia 
araabiUs  ;  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  Crown  Hall,  Bath,  was  third,  with  Phyl- 
lanthus  nivosus,  Croton  f  ucatum,  and  Alocasia  illustris. 

Cut  Flowers.— For  eighteen  bunches  of  these.  Miss  JI.  A.  Baiues 
was  first,  with  remarkably  fine  trusses  cut  from  tender  plants,  consisting 
of  Bougain\-illea  glabra,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Phajus  Wallichii, 
Sobralia  macrantha,  Bouvardia  jasminoides,  and  several  kinds  of  Ixoras, 
AUaraandas,  and  Dipladenias.  Mr.  Cuthbert  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Rowe,  the  Rookery,  Roehampton,  third.  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath, 
was  first  for  a  collection  of  double-flowered  Pajonies  ;  and  Mr.  Ware 
second  for  Pajonies  and  first  for  double  Pyrethrums  ;  in  addition  to  which 
he  showed  a  stand  of  fancy  Pansies,  and  one  of  the  very  dark  self-coloured 
one,  called  Pluto.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  a 
wonderfully  fine  collection  of  blooms  of  Ixias,  Tritomas,  and  other  bulbous 
plants.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  superb  collection  of  Rhododen- 
dron and  Azalea  blooms  ;  also  a  stand  of  blooms  of  other  hardy  shrubs, 
including  a  branch  of  the  Fremontia  calif  ornica,  very  thickly  furnished 
with  flowers  ;  a  branch  of  Viburnum  plicatum,  laden  with  masses  of 
pure  white  Hydr-angea-Uke  clusters  of  flowers  ;  and  blooms  of  many  other 
sorts  of  hardy  pkints.  Mr.  Rowe  also  showed  a  stiind  of  Rhododendron 
blooms. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — From  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  came  a  grand 
collection  of  new  plants;  and  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  B.S.  Williams  likewise 
contributed  similar  coUections.  Mr.  Boll  also  showed  a  fine  group  of 
Cycads,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  a  specimen  of  Liliuin  giganteum  in 
bloom,  and  a  group  of  standard  Rhododendrons.  Messrs.  Noble.  Bagshot, 
sent  a  group  of  Clematises  and  Spir;ea  japonica,  and  Mr.  Cutbush,  of 
Bai-net,  a  basketful  of  Weigela  hortensis  nivea,  a  free  flowering  white 
flowered  kind.  Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.,  Ascot,  contributed  a  group  of 
beautifully  coloured  Japanese  Maples,  several  fine  plants  of  the  handsome 
white  flowered  Abutilon  Boule  de  Niege,  and  a  specimen  of  Passiflora 
vitifolia,  with  pretty  red  flowers.  Messrs.  Aldous  and  Co.  furnished  a  good 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  a  group 
of  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  very  fine  Mimuluscs,  excellent  varieties  of 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  &c.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  AValtham  Cross,  fur- 
nished a  fine  collection  of  tricolor  Pelargoniums  and  cut  flowei-s  of  zonals. 
Mr.T.  Pesti-idge,  Uxbridge,  likewise  showed  a  group  of  fine  tricolor 
Pelargoniums.  Of  Cycas  revoluta,  a  specimen  in  flower,  8  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  bearing  some  seven  dozen  fine  leaves,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  S. 
Woodford,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent.  Several  tastefully  arranged 
vases  furnished  with  flowers  were  exhibited,  also  an  example  of  dinner- 
table  decoration  tastefully  set  off  with  artificial  flowers.  This  was  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Adcock  &  Co. 

Frtiit  and  Vegetables.— Fruit  was  for  the  most  part  excellent 
in  quality,  but  very  few  vegetables  were  shown.  For  three  Queen  Pine- 
apples Mr.  Hepper,  the  Elms,  Acton,  was  second,  the  first  prize  being 
withheld  ;  for  a  prickly  Cayenne,  Mr.  Rutland  was  first  with  a  fine 
fruit,  Mr.  Hepper  being  second.  Grapes  were  remarkably  fine ;  for  a 
basketful  not  less  than  121bs.  in  weight.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  Blythfield, 
Rugby,  was  first,  ■with  fine  bunches  of  Black  Haraburgh,  and  Mr.  Bones, 
Havering  Park,  was  second.  For  a  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  Mr. 
Bannerman  was  first  mth  three  finely  set  bunches,— the  size,  colour,  and 
plumpness  of  the  berries  being  all  that  could  be  desired ;  Mr.  Douglas  was 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Craven,  Barnet,  third.  For  a  dish  of  any  other  sort 
of  Black  Grape,  Mr.  Bannerman  was  first,  ■with  very  fine  examples  of 
Black  Prince.  For  Frontiguans  or  any  round  Grape  haring  a  Muscat 
flavour  Mr.  Bannerman  was  first,  with  Grizzly  Frontignan,  and  Mr.  D. 
Pizzey,  Fulmer,  Slough,  second,  with  white  Frontignan.  For  a  dish  of 
Bnckland  Sweetwater  Mr  Douglas  was  first,  ■with  well-ripened  bunches  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Reid,  Possingworth,  was  second.  For  any  other  white  Grape 
Mr.  T.  Mills  showed  Foster's  White  SeedUng,  and  Mr.  Pizzey  the  White 
Muscadine.  For  a  dish  of  Peaches  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge  Park,  was  first 
with  fine  fruits  of  Violet  Hative  ;  Mr.  W.  Hill,  Hale  Hall,  Stafford,  was 
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second  with  Royal  George;  and  Mr  Bannerman  third,  with  the  same 
sort.  For  a  dish  of  Nectarines  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Lower  Ivitingtou  1  ark, 
was  first  with  Violet  Hative  ;  Mr.  Miles  second  with  tlruge;  and  Mr. 
HiU  thu-d  For  a  dish  of  Figs  Mr.  Sage  was  hrst  with  Brown  lurkey  ; 
Mr  Miles,  second  with  Brown  Ischia;  and  Mr.  H.  Stapletoa,  Spring 
Grove  House,  Isleworth,  third  with  Lee's  PeiiJetual.  Mr.  Miles  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  Cherries  ;  he  showed  a  dish  of  very  fine  Black  Cir- 
cassian,  and  the  same  of  Bigarreau,  for  both  of  which  he  had  a  first  prize. 
For  pale  red  and  Pine  flavoured  Strawberries,  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with 
British  Queen,  Mr.  Bones  second  with  the  same,  and  Mr.  Stapleton  third 
with  Sir  C.  Napier.  For  dark  red  kinds,  not  Pine  flavoured,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  first  with  Premier,  and  Mr.  Chard  second.  For  a  green 
or  pale  fleshed  Melon,  Mr.  MUcs  was  first  with  Hybrid  Cashmere. 
Messrs.  Gardiner,  Earley,  Cox,  and  Hall,  showed  respectively  some  good 
examples  of  late  keeping  Apples,  and  Mr.  llcid  a  dish  of  Cape  Goose- 
berries ;  Mr.  Bennett,  Hatfield,  showed  a  dish  of  very  fine  Dr.  Hogg 
Strawberries,  and  also  some  good  Cucumbers.  Messrs.  Watts  and  Sons 
contributed  some  fine  examples  of  their  Northampton  Hero  Broccoh, 
which  the  Committee  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  Leamington 
Broccoli,  and  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  Brocoolis.  Messrs.  E. 
Francis  and  Co.,  Hertford,  showed  examples  of  Hill's  June  BroccoK, 
which  was  considered  to  be  the  same  as  an  old  variety  of  no  great 
repute.  Prizes  were  ofi'ered  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  for  six  dishes  of 
Peas  to  include  Maclean's  Blue  Peter,  Carter's  Wiite  Gem,  and  Carter's 
First  Crop  Blue.  For  these  Mr.  G.  Brown,  Hawley  Court,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  was  the  only  exhibitor ;  and,  as  his  Peas  were  exceptionally  fine, 
they  received  the  first  award. 

First-class  Certificates.— Those  were  awarded  to  the  following  :— 

Dnic;cna  Baptistii    (.Vcitcli),  a  strong-growing  sort,  with   copper-coloured 

leaves,  edged  and  llaked  with  red,  the  young  leaves,  being  green,  changing  to 

copper  colour  with  age."  .    .     ^,  c 

Aralia  clogantissima  (Vcilch) ,   an  extremely  handsome  sort  in  the  way  ot 

Vcitchii,  Imt  stronger  growing  ;  the  IcivHets,  instead  of  being  .undulated,  are 

deeply  indented.  .  ,     •  , 

Tillandsia  Zahnii  (Veitoh) ,  a  showy  Bromeliad,  the  leaves  being  flamed  with 

bri^^ht  red,  and  the  llower-spike  yellow. 

DielTenbachia  Braziliensis  (Veitch) ,  a  showy  plant,  with  habit  somewhat  like 
Bausci,  and  the  ground  colour  a  deep  green  flamed  with  yellow,  in  which  small 
white  spots  are  multitudinnusly  scattered. 

Veronica  diosma'toUa  (Veitch),  a  pretty  dwarf,  hard-wooded,  greenhouse 
plant,  with  leaves  like  those  ot  the  Diosmas,  each  shoot  bearing  freely  pretty 
heads  of  pale  lavender  flower.s.  , 

Authnrium  crvstallinum  (Veitch),  an  exceedingly  pretty-leaved  kmd  m  the 
way  of  gi-ande,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  the  larger  veins  being  conspicuously 
marked  like  silver. 

Phycclla  pulchra  (Veitch) ,  a  pretty  little  LUiaceous  plant,  with  red  trumpet- 
shaped  llnwers  that  are  Errecnish  yellow  at  the  neck. 

Lffilia  Wolstenholmia;  (Veitch) ,  a  pretty  Orchid,  the  'flowers  of  which  arc  of  a 
whitish  colour  much  suffused  with  violet,  particularly  the  lip. 

Croton  spiralc  (Bull),  a  true  spiral-leaved  sort,  very  remarkable  and  orna- 
mental. 

Croton  cornigerum  (Bull) ;  the  leaves  ot  this  are  somewhat  like  those  of 
Weismannii  in  colour,  shorter  and  broader  in  form,  and  curved  Uke  a  horn. 

Croton  grandc  ( Bull) ,  a  large,  strong-growing  sort,  with  deep  green  leaves, 
of  which  the  midrib  and  principal  veins  are  rose  coloured. 

Croton  majcsticum  (Bull),  a  long-leaved  graceful  kind,  with  metallic  green 
leaves  striped  and  marked  mth  yellow  and  rose. 

Chamau-ops  humiUs  varicgata  (Bull),  a  variety  prettily;  variegated  with 
yellow. 

Bertolonia  snperbissima  (Bull),  an  extremely  pretty  strong-growing  plant, 
with  large  and  distinct  rose-coloured  round  spots. 

Campsidium  filicifolium  (Bull),  a  pretty  dwarf  climbing  plant,  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  PauUiuia  Thalictrifolia. 
Cattl'eya  Mendellii  (Bull). 

Pritch'ardia  grandis  (Bull),  an  ornamental  plant  with  broad  undivided 
bright  green  leaves. 

Draea?na  rosea  (Bull),  a  strong-growing  sort,  with  metallic  green  coloured 
leaves,  edged  with  red;  the  young  leaves  beins  almost  pink. 

Draca'ua  Goldieana  (Bull),  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all  DracEPnas  ;  its 
leaves  are  short,  broad,  and  borne  horizontally  on  clean  footstalks  :  their  colour 
is  deep  green,  barred  zebra-like  with  silvery  green. 

Cyathca  Borkci  (Bull) ,  a  fine  African  Tree  Fern,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  through 
and  ii  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  fine  close  head  of  well-developed  fronds.    A 
fine  plant. 
Coleus  Verschafl'eltii  splendeis  (E.  G.  Henderson),  a  flne  bright  red  variety. 
Begonia  vivicans  (E.  G.  Henderson),  a  bright  red,  free-flowering,  herbaceous 
sort. 

Petunia  The  Shah  (E.  G.  Henderson),  a  showy  kind— violet,  shaded  with 
magenta,  and  rayed  with  white. 
Pelargonium  (tricolor)  Miss  Farren  (Wm.  Paul),  a  pretty  silver  tricolor. 
Pelargonium  (show)  Triomphe  de  St.  Maude  (Turner),  a  flne  kind  bearing 
large  trusses  of  showy  crimson  flowers,  apparentl.y  a  good  market  variety. 

Pelargonium  (show)  Constance  (Tamer),  a  finely-formed  pale  rose-coloured 
flower. 

Pelargonium  (show)  Protector  (Turner) ,  a  showy  bright  crimson-coloured 
BOrt,  with  white  throat,  and  dark  upper  petals. 
Pelargonium  (show)  Sunray  (Turner),  a  showy  red-coloured  variety. 
Pelargonium  (show)  Dnchcss  (Turner),  a  finely-formed  flower,  not  unlike  P. 
Protector, 

Pelaigoniom  (show)  Blue  Boy  (Turner),  a  distinct,  largo,  and  8how.y  kind, 
with  pale  rosy  violet  lower  petals  and  dark  coloured  upper  ones. 

Calceolaria  (shrubby)  Aurora  (Dean) ,  a  good  sort,  with  fine  large  trusses  of 
bloom  of  a  crimson  colour,  suffused  with  yellow. 
Viola  (bedding)  Lothair  (Dean),  a  promising  dark  violet-blue  coloured  Viola. 
Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora  flore  pleno  (Dixon)  a  pretty  reall.y  double  f  onn. 
Silene  peudula  compacta  (Cole),  a  dwarf-growing,  compact,  free-blooming 
variety. 

Verbena  Edward  Perkins  (Perkins),  a  kind  bearing  large  trusses  of  white 
flowers,  with  a  rosy  purple  e.ye. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayii  leopardinum,  a  dark  brown  coloured  flower,  barred 
with  a  paler  hue  ;  a  flne  and  distinct  plant. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  a  few  unnamed  rclargoniums,  to  which  no 
exhibitor's  name  was  attached. 
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MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  AND 

SOCIETY. 
The  annual  ^Vhitsuntidc  exhibition  of  this  Society  opened  on  Friday, 
May  30th,  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Tralford,  under  the  best  auspices, 
as  far  as  weather  was  concerned.  Of  fine-foliaged  plants,  a  good 
group  of  eight  was  staged  Ijy  J.  H.  Birley,  Esq.,  Pendleton ;  these 
consisted  of  Seaforthia  elegaus,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  Croton  angusti- 
folium,  Theophi-asta  imperialis,  Maranta  fasciata,  and  Cordyline  indivisa. 
In  the  class  of  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  best  group  contained 
an  enormous  and  finely-grown  Gleichenia  Uabellata,  G.  dicarpa,  very  fine, 
G.  dichotoma,  G.  rupestris,  Davallia  tenuifoUa,  and  Brainea  insignis. 
Hardy  Ferns  were  well  represented,  and  some  nice  Adiantums  were 
staged  in  Class  II.  A  grand  group  of  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  was  staged  in  Class  I.  by  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons.  These  consisted 
of  Azaleas  Conqueror,  very  finely  flowered.  Magnificent  and  Trotteriana, 
lledaroma  tulipifemm,  Aphelcxis  humUis,  and  A.  inacrantha  purpurea. 
Erica  aflinis,  E.  Lindleyana,  finely  grown  and  flowered,  Statice  profusa, 
a  splendid  example  of  Anthui'ium  Scherzerianum,  Pimelea  mirabilis, 
and  Epacris  miiiiata  rosea. 

Orchids. — Of  these,  nearly  300  examples  were  staged,  some  of  them 
of  large  size,  especially  some  plant^ofCattleyaMossice,  of  whicha  wonder- 
ful group  was  shown,  not  only  of  that  kind,  but  also  of  its  difi'erentviirie- 
ties.  The  best  twelve  Orchids  in  the  amateur  class  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Manchester.  They  consisted  of 
Ai'rides  Lobbii,  a  fine  Phalasnopsis  grandiflora,  Cypripedium  barbatum 
superbum  with  twenty-seven  flowers,  a  magnificent  example  of  Laslia  cinna- 
bariua,  Phalicnopsis  amabilis,  Oncidium  sphacclatum  with  eight  large 
spikes,  Saceolabium  prtemorsum  (very  fine),  the  beautiful  LfoUa  Stelze- 
riana,  Triehopilia  crispa,  Oncidium  sarcodeswith  three  fine  spikes,  Vanda 
suavis,  and  a  splendidly-flowered  Saceolabium  guttatum  superbum.  Mr. 
Hubbor.sty,  gardener  to  O.  O.  Wrigley,  Escx.,  was  second  with  a  large 
I'haius  WaUiehii,  a  magnificent  Calanthe  vcratrifolia,  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
Cattleya  Mossiaj  (very  fine),  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  transparens,  D.  crepi- 
datum,  Cjiiripediura  barbatum,  a  very  fine  Saceolabium  ampidlaceum 
(considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  ever  seen),  Aerides  Fieldingii, 
and  a  fine  young  plant  of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  with  five  brilliantly- 
coloured  fiowers  and  several  buds.  The  best  six  Orchids  were  staged  by 
Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  Jos.  Broome,  Esq.,  Didsbury.  This  group  con- 
sisted of  Oncidium  sphacelatum  (splendidly  grown  and  flowered),  Vanda 
tricolor,  LteUa  purpurata  (very  fine),  Cypripedium  vUlosum,  Epidendrum 
prismatocarpum,  and  Dendrobium  nobile.  Mr.  Wrigley,  who  was 
second,  had  a  fine  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Dendrobium  nobile  (very  fine), 
Anguloa  uniflora,  Cypripedium  barbatum  gigauteum,  Aerides  virens,  and 
an  unnamed  Dendrobium.  The  best  three  Orchids  came  from  Mr. 
Wrigley ;  they  consisted  of  Aerides  Fieldingii,  Masdevallia  Harrjana, 
and  Anguloa  Clowesii,  with  large  and  brilliantly-coloured  flowers. 

New  Plants. — Amongst  these  were  the  new  Anthurium  crystaUinum, 
which  appears  to  improve  each  time  it  is  seen  in  public  ;  PhyUot<£nium 
Lindeni,  a  stove  Aroid  which  is  so  distinct  in  character  as  to  be  considered 
by  the  introducer  likely  to  prove  the  type  of  a  new  genus  ;  its  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  a  Caladium  in  shape,  the  ground  colour  being  bright 
green,  whilst  the  mid-rib  and  primary  veins  are  of  a  silvery  whiteness. 
These  came  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  Messrs.  RoUisson  also  con- 
tributed a  group,  which  contained  a  new  .^chmea,  named  bracteata,  ap- 
parently very  distinct  in  character,  Todea  intermedea,!a  species  of  Croton. 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  others. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Among  these  au  excellent  stand  of 
bunches  of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  staged  by  Mrs.  E.  Cole 
and  Sons ;  Pansies,  by  Mr.  H .  Hooper,  Bath  ;  superb  examples  of 
Mareehal  Niel  Rose  by  Mr.  J.  Cooling,  Bath;  and  Tuhps  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow.  The  large  oblong  tent,  which  has  hitherto  been  such  a  prime 
feature  of  attraction  at  the  Whitsuntide  show,  was  on  this  occasion  filled 
with  Rhododendrons,  planted  out  and  charmingly  arranged  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer.  It  was  expected  that  the  contents  of  this  tent  would 
have  been  in  fuU  bloom  by  Whitsuntide,  but  it  wUl  be  another  fortnight 
before  the  plants  will  have  put  on  their  best  floral  aspect.  It  promises 
then  to  present  a  sight  that  will  doubtless  be  witnessed  with  unmixed 
delight  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester. 


COVENT  QAEDEN  MARKET. 

JuifB  6ia. 
Prices  of  Fruits.— Apples,  per  doz.,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Apricots,  2a.  to  3a. 
per  doz: ;  Cobs,  per  lb.,  23.  to  2s.  ed. ;  Cherries,  per  box,  2s.  to  4s. ; 
Gooseberries,  per  quart,  3d.  to  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  tis.  to  15s. ; 
Lemons,  per  100,  Ss.  to  10s. ;  Melons,  each,  63.  to  12a. ;  Oranges,  per  100,  68.  to 
12s. ;  Peaches,  per  doz. ,18s.  to  36s. ;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  Ss.  to  123. ;  Straw- 
berries, per  oz.,  6d.  to  Is.  j  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  153.  to  30a.  j  ditto,  per  100,  2s. 
to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Ai-tichokes,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  63. ;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
3s  to  63. ;  French,  is.  to  123.  ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  8d. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz..  Is.  to  3s. ;  Broccoli,  each,  6d.  to  9d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz..  Is. 
6d.  to  23. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  youner.  Is.,  old  do.,  8d. ;  Cauliflower,  spring, 
per  doz.,  8s.  to  123.;  Celery,  per  bundle,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.;  Coleworts.per  doz.  bunches, 
23.  6d.  to  43.;  Cucumbers,  each,  4d.  to  Is.J;  Endive,  per  doz.,  23.;  Fennel,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  Garlic,  per  lb.,  ed.;  Herbs,  per  bimch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  3s.  to  4s. ;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  Gd.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  2s.  to  33. ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel, 
83  to  123. ;  button,  per  quart.  Is. ;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  6s. ;  Parsmps, 
per  doz.,  9d.  to  Is. ;  Peas,  per  quart,  3s.  to  5s. ;  Potatoes,  new,  per  lb.,  3d.  to  6d. ; 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is. ; 
Salsafy  do  Is.  to  Is,  Cd.  ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  18. ;  Shallots,  per  bunch, 
Od. ;  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.;  Turnips,  old,  per  bunch,  6d.,  young  do.  33. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  : 
TnE  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare, 


but 


THE   DESTRUCTION   OF  PLANTS   AT    ALEXANDRA 

PALACE. 
Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the  terriljle  fire  whicli 
utterly  consumed  all  but  the  outer  walls  of  this  vast  edifice  on 
last  Jlonday,  but  the  newspapers  have  taken  no  notice  o£  the 
loss  in  valuable  plants  that  took  place.  Fortunately  the 
numerous  exhibition  plants  shown  here  were  removed,  so  that 
only  the  company's  own  plants  were  destroyed.  The  largo 
number  of  massive  vases  erected  for  the  company  by  ilessrs. 
Austin  and  Seeley  had  just  been  nicely  furnished  with  plants 
a  few  days  before,  and  owing  to  the  abundance  of  Palms,  Tree 
Perns,  &c.,  the  effect  was  even  finer  than  at  the  opening  show. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  these  were  utterly  consumed,  the 
vases  in  which  they  were  arranged  being  split  in  many  pieces. 
Only  a  week  ago  Sir.  McKenzie  had  purchased  £800  worth  of 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  &c.,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  palace 
— these  were  all  destroyed.  The  day  after  the  fire  we  accom- 
panied Mr.  !McKenzie  in  an  examination  of  the  ruins,  and  it 
was  grievous  to  witness  the  remains  of  the  many  Palms,  Tree 
Ferns,  &c.,  here  and  there  amid  the  chaos  of  massive  iron 
girders  and  stays,  all  twisted  and  contorted  as  if  they  had  been 
so  many  hoop-irons.  Strange  to  say,  the  balls  of  the  Tree 
Fern  plants,  and  the  stems  of  these  and  Palms  seemed  to 
resist  the  fire  more  than  anything  else.  There  was 
no  trace  of  tub  or  leaf  to  be  seen,  but  the  balls  were  in 
many  cases  intact,  and  also  the  stem  for  the  length  of  a  few 
feet.  Out  of  doors  the  shrubs  and  trees  against  the  palace 
suffered,  of  course,  as  did  the  flower-gardens — those  against 
the  palace  being  entirely  destroyed.  As  the  whole  edifice  (900 
feet  long)  was  consumed  in  90  minutes  there  was  no  time  to 
save  the  more  important  plants.  These  would  have  taken  many 
men  to  remove  them,  and  all  hands  had  to  go  to  save  the  pictures. 
The  Rhododendron  show  of  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons, 
quite  near  the  buildings,  escaped  without  the  least  injury,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  their  ground  was  covered  with  canvas. 
We  understand  that  no  alterations  as  regard  the  shows,  &c.,  will 
take  place,  and  that  preparations  are  already  being  made  for 
the  re-erection  of  the  building.  "We  are  sure  our  readers  will 
regret  that  such  a  gi'cat  loss  should  have  fallen  on  a  company  so 
likely  to  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  horticulture, 
and  will  unite  with  us  in  hoping  that  the  palaccmay  rise  again 
from  its  ruins  more  beautiful  than  Ijofore,  and  that  Mr.  M'Ken- 
zie  may  yet  see  his  commendable  taste  for  high-class  plant  de- 
coration illustrated  in  it  to  the  full.  Fortunately,  a  number  of 
miique  specimens  of  tree  Ferns  and  Palms,  recently  purchased 
in  Ireland,  and  now  on  then-  way  home,  escaped  the  general 
destruction.  The  large  number  of  glass  houses  erected  by  tlje 
company  are  far  removed  from  the  main  building,  and  are  safe, 
so  that  we  may  hope  the  out-door  gardening  will  go  on  with- 
out check.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Ayres'  "  Alexandra  Pro- 
menade," which  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  the  burning 
building  (no  person  being  able  to  approach  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  it,  the  heat  being  so  intense),  sustained  little  or  no 
injiiry,  only  a  few  squares  of  glass  having  been  destroyed. 


PLANT  GROWING  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
If  ever  the  past — and,  shall  I  say,  present — advocates  of 
chromatic  flower  gardening  received  a  severe  shock,  it  was  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace  Show  on  the  24th  of  May.  There  a 
profusion  of  glorious  foliage,  with  a  proportionate  sprinkling 
of  flowers,  made  one  of  the  most  effective  exhibitions  that  has 
ever  been  seen.  The  effect  of  the  foliage  in  toning  down 
colour  was  never  so  apparent,  for  had  the  show  been  like  those 
of  Chiswiok  and  "  the  Park  "  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  full 
of  flaring  banks  of  Cacti,  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  the 
effect,  in  that  newly-decorated  Palace,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly depressing.  As  it  was — though  Cacti  and  Azaleas 
en  masse  were  absent — there  was  a  pleasing  play  of  colour 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  and  nowhere  too 
much.     Still  for  all  that,  I  missed  many  colours  which  I  long 


to  SCO.  Where  were  the  blues  of  Lcschenaultia  biloba,  Hoveas, 
and  SoUyas  which  we  used  to  have?  the  bright  orange  of 
Podolobiums,  DiUwynias,  Pultcnscas,  Gompholobiunis,  <tc.  ? 
the  fiery  scarlet  of  Cacti  ?  the  bright  balls  of  Lcschenaultia 
formosa?  the  bright  rose  of  Boronia  serrulata  and  Chorozema 
Henohmanni  ?  the  light  aii-y  grace  of  Gompholobiums,  and,  if 
need  be,  of  Zichyas  and  Tropaaolum  tricolor  ?  I  should  feel 
gratified  by  seeing  the  graceful  Coleonema  gracile  as  Mr. 
John  Eraser  used  to  show  it  ;  and  I  trust  that  Mr. 
Baines  will  some  day  put  as  much  force  into  that  fine 
old  plant,  Cyrtocerag  rcflexum',  as  he  has  infused  into  his 
grand  two-year-old  Ixora  coocinea.  The  younger  kinds  of 
plants,  however,  must  he  the  stepping-stones  to  greater 
variety  in  our  exhibitions.  Let  them  bo  shown  the  first 
year  in  12,  the  second  in  15,  and  the  third  in  18-inch 
pots,  making  it  a  cardinal  point,  the  plants  being  equal 
in  other  respects,  that  the  smaller  pots  should  carry  tho 
palm,  and  then  there  will  be  something  for  the  young 
cultivator  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  on  besides  "  bedding 
out."  No  one  who  recollects  tho  gorgeous  Heaths  which 
Mr.  R.  May  used  to  show  year  after  year,  and  which 
subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  JNIr.  W.  (^uiltcr,  of  Nor- 
wood, will  deny  the  fact  that  grand  Heaths  can  be  grown  in 
small  pots.  Mr.  May's  plants  were  always  superbly  bloomed, 
and  the  colour  perfect,  and  though  the  plants  improved  vastly 
after  Mr.  Quilter  gave  them  a  liberal  shift  and  let  loose  their 
pent-up  energy,  that  does  not  disprove  the  fact  that  Heaths 
may  be  well  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Heaths  at  the  Alexandra  Park  Show  were  not  good. 
Messrs.  Jackson's  have  been  for  some  time  past  the  best ;  their 
E.  depressa  and  its  ally  affinis  Ijeing  simply  in  every 
respect  superb.  Mr.  Ward  had  a  splendid  plant  of  E. 
Massoni,  but  in  many  of  his  other  plants  the  bloom 
was  thin  and  feeble.  Mooting  this  question  to  an  old 
grower,  he  assured  me  that  Heaths  had  either  lost  their  force 
or  that  the  peat  now  procured  for  them  was  not  so  good  as 
used  to  be  obtained  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  There  may  be 
something  in  that ;  but  still  we  have  had  peat  of  late  years 
in  which  delicate  Heaths  have  grown  as  well  as  could  be 
desired.  Peat  in  some  instances  may  be  poor,  no  doubt  it  is, 
but  let  it  be  understood  Heaths  do  not  object  to  liquid  manure 
properly  administered  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  revel  in  such  as 
is  made  from  sheep-dung  and  soot  or  guano,  if  it  is  clear,  sweet, 
and  not  strong.  Soft-wooded  Heaths,  if  well  rooted,  will  be  bene- 
fited by  weekly  applications  of  it  duringthe  growing  season, and 
hard-wooded  kinds  may  be  allowed  it  occasionally,  especially 
when  making  their  season's  growth.  But  to  use  manure- 
water  successfully  in  the  case  of  hai'd-woodcd  exhibition  plants 
requires  care.  Nobody  need  expect  that  a  sickly  plant  can  be 
recruited  by  means  of  manure-water,  though  after  it  starts  into 
new  growth  liquid  manure  often  assists  a  plant  exhausted  by 
profuse  and  continuous  blooming.  The  sparse  blooming  of  the 
large  Heaths  this  season  has  its  cause,  and  that  cause  is  doubt- 
less want  of  constitutional  force  and  proper  maturation  in  the 
autumn.  Pine  aud  healthy  foliage  is  a  vast  improvement  to 
our  exhibitions,  and  as  so  many  people  are  now  scouring  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  let  us  look  forward  once  more  to  having 
are-importation  of  Banksias,  Dryandras,  &c.,  which  in  Alton's 
time  abounded  so  pi'ofusely  at  Kew ;  their  silvery -tinted  foliage 
would  be  a  boon  to  our  exhibitions  of  the  present  day.       A. 


Fiiojr  the  report  on  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew  daring  the  year  1872,  just  published  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  gardens  shows  an  in- 
crease  of  6,000  over  that  in  1871,  very  nearly  half  the  number  being 
Sunday  visitors.  The  acciuisitions  to  the  Museums  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  those  to  the  Herbarium  quite  exceptional  in  magnitude 
and  importance,  including  an  extremely  valuable  presentation  by 
the  Rev.  C.  New  of  plants  collected  on  the  Alpine  zone  of  Kilima- 
njaro, the  only  hitherto  visited  snow-clad  mountain  in  Equatorial 
Africa;  2,000  Brazilian  plants  from  M.  Glaziou,  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Appalachian  mosses  from  Professor  Asa  Gray  of  Cambridge,  U.S. 
Among  the  publications  issued  during  the  last  year,  either  officially 
or  by  private  botanists  working  at  Kew,  are  the  commencement  of 
the  second  volume  of  Bentham  and  Hooker's  "  Genera  Plantarum," 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Flora  Australiensis,"  by  Mr.  Bentham;  the 
first  part  of  the  "  Flora  of  British  India,"  by  Dr.  Hooker,  &c. 
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NOTES   OP   THE   WEEK. 

The  hardy  Palm   (Chamteropa  Fortanei)  is  now  pushing  out 

its  flower  masses  about  London,  and  the  effect  of  the  yellow  unopened 
drooping  inflorescence  is  very  striking. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  2,000  pots  of  the  Vernal 

Gentian  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nurseries,  York. 

Last  Wednesday's  show  at  the  Regent's  Park  was  the  most 

enjoyable  we  have  seen  during  the  present  season.  The  old 
preference  of  the  gardeners  and  the  public  for  the  "  park"  is  easily 
understood  at  such  a  fete.  Notwithstanding  all  our  great  flower 
shows  and  exhibitions  in  many  more  pretentious  places  than  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  there  is  no  place  in  which  a  flower  show  looks  so 
charming  as  in  the  little  garden  so  gracefully  designed  by  Mr. 
Marnock,  nor  do  any  of  the  newer  show-grounds  look  so  well  as  his. 

We  were   much   surprised  to  see  the  prize   offered  by  the 

Royal  Botanic  Society  for  fine-foliaged  herbaceous  plants  given  to  a 
group  of  Caladinms,  &c. !  It  is  certainly  unfair  to  word  the  schedule 
so  carelessly  as  to  induce  competitors  to  show  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  Caladiums  in  the  same  class. 

We  regret   to  state  that  the  exceedingly  fine  specimen  of 

the  Abysinniau  Banana  (Musa  Ensete)  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  is 
dying.  It  has  not  yot  completed  the  development  of  its  cluster  of 
flowers,  some  of  which  at  the  base  began  to  open  twelve  months  ago. 
The  death  of  the  plant  before  the  maturation  of  the  seed  must  be  a 
great  disappointment,  inasmuch  as  suckers  are  not  produced  by  this 
species  ;  therefore  propagation  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  seed. 

The  culture  or  the  Euryale  feros  has  been  resumed  at  Kew, 

where  a  plant  may  be  seen  in  the  same  water-tank  as  that  in  which 
the  Victoria  Regia  is  growing.  The  leaves  of  this  Bast  Indian 
NymphaBaceous  plant  are  rather  smaller,  but  otherwise  not  very  un. 
like  those  of  the  Royal  Water  Lily.  They  are  circular,  spiny  above 
and  below,  and  the  under  surface  skin  is  purple,  and  the  upper  one 
green  ;  it  has  also  a  tendency  to  flower  in  a  younger  state  than  the 
Victoria  Regia. 

Anothee   addition   to   the  number   of    metropolitan    parks 

already  in  existence  is  that  which  is  just  on  the  point  of  completion 
at  Deptford.  It  comprises  a  space  of  about  7  acres,  situated  in  a 
portion  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  to  whose  service 
it  has  been  dedicated  by  the  owner,  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn,  of  Wotton, 
Surrey.  Within  its  boundary  is  situated  the  ancient  manor-house 
of  Sayes  Court,  which  has  been  restored,  and  the  grounds  around  it, 
separated  from  the  park,  have  been  tastefully  laid  ouc. 

A   DESIRE   has   been  expressed   by    several   florists   in    the 

neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  to  form  a  society  for  the  encourage, 
ment  of  the  culture  of  the  Auricula.  The  members  intend  to  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  that  class  of  flower,  but  do  not  wish  to  confine 
competition  to  that  district ;  on  the  contrary,  parties  from  a  distance 
will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  at  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  society, 
which  is  to  be  called  the  Birmingham  Auricula  Society.  Its  secre- 
tai-y  is  Mr.  Geo.  Sellon,  96,  High  Street,  Birmingham,  to  whom  all 
communications  and  suggestions  respecting  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
on  such  a  society  should  be  addressed. 

A  LITTLE  open  space  in   Smithfield,  between  Bartholomew's 

Hospital  and  the  new  meat  market,  has  recently  been  embellished 
by  a  drinking  fountain  and  statue,  and  a  few  beds  and  borders  for 
flowers.  This  is  what  the  papers  describe  as  a  new  city  park,  and 
its  name  is  said  to  be  Smithfield  Park  !  A  disused  bequest,  of  which 
the  Corporation  are  trustees,  has  now  enabled  this  to  be  done.  Sir 
Martin  Bowes,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  (151'5),  founded  a  charity 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  Hospital,  partly  for  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  partly  for  the  conduits  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
conduits  having  been  discontinued  for  some  time,  the  Corporation 
applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  liberty  to  erect  this  foun- 
tain and  make  the  garden  with  the  accumulated  money,  and  the 
necessary  consent  was  given.  There  are  many  close  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood,  from  which  the  children  have  poured  ever  since  tlie 
opening,  which  took  place  last  week.  We  would  suggest  a  little 
better  protection  to  the  beds,  which  are  ranch  overrun. 

Among   the  many  fine   plants  to   be  seen   flowering  at  the 

present  time  on  the  rockwork  at  Kew  will  be  found  some  interesting 
and  rare  kinds.  Of  these  one  of  the  best  is  Ranunculus  cortusaifolius, 
a  kind  seldom  met  with,  which  produces  large  yellow  flowers.  There 
is  also  a  good  plant  of  Aquilegia  aurea  just  commencing  to  flower,  and 
the  pretty  dwarf  Oenothera  cajspitosa  is  likewise  blooming  freely,  as 
are  also  the  following  choice  plants,  viz.,  Iberis  jucunda,  Veronica 
pcctinata — one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  species,  producing  a  mass  of 
pretty  deep  blue  and  white  flowers  —  and  Androsace  lactiflora, 
apparently  an  annual  species,  with  strikingly  pretty  white  flowers. 
In  the  herbaceous  ground,  too,  there  are  several  interesting  plants  in 
great  beauty  at  the  present  time,  particularly  the  rare  Dianthus 


brachyanthus  ;  Silene  maritima  rosea,  a  distinct  form  with  flesh, 
coloured  flowers,  Anthyllis  Dilleniana,  a  pretty  species  with  red 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance  ;  a  plant  of  the  beau- 
tiful A<(uilegia  crorulea ;  Delphinium  nndicaule,  and  several  showy 
dwarf  species  of  Astragalus,  the  best  of  which  are  purpurens  and 
vimineus. 

We  hear  of  a  Peach  with  a  pyramidal  or  Lombardy  Poplar.like 

habit,  being  raised  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  It  is 
likely  to  prove  welcome  in  the  shrubbery. 

Mr.    Frederick    William     Rock,   a   native   of    Barnstaple, 

has  offered,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000,  to  present  the  people  of 
that  town  with  several  acres  of  land,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  park. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hart  says  in  Nature  that  the  flowers  of  Viola 

palustris,  which  are  nearly  unicolorous  with  a  few  dark  lines  pointing 
to  the  nectary,  are  apparently  scentless ;  but  after  standing  for  a 
short  time  in  water  in  a  warm  room,  they  become  quite  sweet. 

Several  van  loads  of  plants  in  flower,  as  well  as  fine-leaved 

and  ornamental  ones,  are  being  sent  from  Kew  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  to  assist  in  its  decoration 
during  the  approaching  entertainment  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Of  the  various  hardy  plants   which   adorn   our   gardens  with 

their  blooms  at  this  season,  none  surpass  the  various  species  of  Iris. 
Fme  collections  of  these  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew,  as  well  as  at  most  of  our  metropolitan  nurseries,  in  which 
herbaceous  plants  are  grown  in  quantity. 

The  Spignel  (Meum  athamanticam,  Baldmoney)  is  the  most 

gracefully -leaved  and  freshest-looking  little  plant  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden.  It  is  a  capital  subject  to  plant  here  and  there  in 
borders,  being  so  fresh  an  accompaniment  to  the  early  summer 
flowers. 

O.VE  of  the  most   welcome   novelties   we   have   seen  at  our 

flower-shows  for  a  long  time  are  plants  of  the  hardy  Equisetum  Druni- 
mondii.  They  were  grown  in  pots  in  frames,  and  were  as  graceful 
as  the  most  elegant  Ferns.  It  is  probable  they  will  become  popular 
in  our  gardens,  not  only  in  the  open  air,  but  in  the  greenhouse  at  an 
earlier  period. 

Herraceous  plants  were  shown  in  very  good  condition  in  the 

Regent's  Park  last  Wednesday,  There  is  a  marked  improvement  in 
growing  these  plants  for  exhibition,  though  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Some  Alpine  plants,  plunged  in  mossy  Saxifrage,  which  were  in  wide 
spaces  between  them,  looked  well.  'I'his  will  prove  a  very  effective 
way  of  showing  well-grown  Alpine  plants,  as  the  pans  would  be 
effectually  hidden,  the  eff-jct  of  the  flowers  excellent,  and  the  Mossy 
Saxifrages  are  easily  procured. 

Crystal  Palace. — Tuesday  was  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  by  the  Queen,  and  the  authorities 
availed  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  hold  a  grand  commemoration 
fete  there.  A  handsome  memorial  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  was  unveiled  on  the  second  terrace.  The  me. 
morial,  which  has  been  erected  by  private  subscription,  consists  of 
a  colossal  marble  bust  8  feet  high  and  4  feet  6  inches  at  the  base, 
carved  in  Carrara  marble  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Woodington.  The  pedestal 
is  11  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  31  feet  high,  making  the  total 
height  39  feet  from  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  pedestal  is 
in  Portland  stone ;  the  upper  part  in  Portland  cement,  in  imitation  of 
red  porphyry.  In  the  base  four  incised  slabs  of  Cornish  serpentine 
will  be  inserted,  the  first  containing  a  diagram  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  building  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  constructed,  and  the  other 
the  following  inscriptions: — "Joseph  Paxton,  born  at  Milton. 
Bryant,  Bods.,  3rd  August,  1S03 ;  died  at  Rockhills,  Sydenham, 
8th  June,  1865."  "The  Crystal  Palace  was  opened  by  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  on  June  10th,  ISSI."  And  "  Si  monumentuni 
quasris  circumspice."  The  whole  monument  is  designed  by  and 
erected  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  carving  on 
the  base  is  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  the  masonry  and  cement  work  by 
Ml'.  Charles  Bool,  and  Mr.  Enoch  Bool.  The  memorial  was  unveiled 
yesterday  by  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  as  a  representative  of  the 
ducal  House  of  Devonshire,  with  which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  inti. 
mately  associated.  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  as  an  old  friend  and  colleague 
of  Sir  Joseph,  made  a  speech  of  some  length,  which,  except  to  the 
very  few  who  were  standing  near  him,  was  quite  inaudible.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  described  Paxton  as  a  man  of  noble  creative  genius, 
who  had  devoted  his  highest  energies  to  securing  the  well-being  and 
the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  the  people,  and  added  that  a 
better  or  kinder  friend,  and  a  wiser  man  of  business,  never  existed. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  accepted  the  gift  of  the  memorial  from  the 
subscribers,  and  expressed  the  public  sense  of  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  they  owed  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  without  whose  aid 
the  Palace  could  never  have  been  a  success — if  even  it  ever  could 
have  existed  in  its  present  shape. 
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A  FINE  CLIPPED  YEW. 
When  driving  rapidly  through  the  village  of  Mereworth,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a  very  singular  and  imposing  object  met  my  eye, 
in  the  shape  of  the  finest  specimen  of  a  clipped  Yew  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  stands  in  the  cottage  garden  of  Mr.  Sudds,  wood- 
reeve  to  Lord  Falmouth,  at  Mereworth  Castle,  in  the  village 
of  Mereworth.  The  illustration  is  a  faithful  reproduction 
from  a  photograph,  and  fairly  shows  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
tree,  which  is  remarkable  for  having,  above  the  evenly  clipped 
portion,  a  free,  natural-looking  top,  20  feet  high,  waving  freely. 
Mr.  Sudds  writes  :  "  I  have  clipped  the  tree  myself  once  a 
year  for  thirty-five  years.  I  cut  it  about  the  end  of  August, 
and  after  that  date  it  makes  no  shoots  till  the  following  year. 
Its  age  is  uncertain  ;  the  oldest  inhabitant  remembers  it  to  be 
about  the  same  size  that  it  is  at  present."  The  bole  is  bare 
for  6  feet  at  the  base,  the  clipped  portion  is  21  feet  high,  and 
the  top  nearly  20,  making  in  all  a  height  of  46  feet.      W.  R. 


OUR    NEWER    CONIFER.E. 

BY  ROBERT  HUTCHISON. 
The  thirst  for  novelty,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  is  no  less  conspicnous 
in  the  science  of  arboriculture 
than  in  any  other  department  of 
the  many  and  varied  occupationa 
which  engross  the  mental  and 
physical  energies  of  the  present 
day.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
desire  to  introduce  "  something 
new,"  and  to  add  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Conifers  which  are 
already  well  known,  and  ornament 
our  Pineta  and  woodlands,  the 
admirers  of  this  interesting  class 
of  plants  have  been  accumulating 
from  all  quarters,  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  a  hoard  of  seeds 
and  specimens,  both  of  Coniferous 
and  bard-wood  trees,  which  have 
been  promiscuously  planted  by 
their  introducers,  uufortunately  iu 
too  many  cases  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  their  suitability  to  the 
soils  and  situations  into  which  they 
have  been  imported.  We  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  if  many  of  the 
efforts  to  introduce  new  varieties 
have  proved  futile,  in  so  far  as  the 
capability  of  such  plants  to  become 
valuable  timber-yielding  trees  is 
concerned,  or  that  the  hopes  of 
their  planters  should  have  been 
disappointed  in  finding  that,  after 

much  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  not  to  mention  expense, 
they  had  obtained  only  shrubby  and  half-hardy  evergreens  where 
they  had  expected  to  rear  useful  timber  trees.  Several  of  the  earlier 
introduced  of  these  recent  importations  having,  however,  succeeded 
well  in  certain  soils  and  situations,  as  we  shall  afterwards  specify, 
arborists  have  profited  by  the  experience  thus  gained,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  that,  adapting  their  operations  to  the  requirements 
and  haliits  of  the  Pines  and  trees  which  they  wish  to  cultivate, 
planters  are  now  becoming,  year  after  year,  more  successful  in 
rearing  for  ornament  and  use  many  of  those  rarer  varieties  which, 
some  years  ago,  when  less  understood,  were  almost  entirely  neglected 
and  looked  upon  as  unsuited  to  the  climate  and  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  of  the  British  Isles. 

Taking  the  list  of  recently  introduced  Coniferaj,  accompanying  this 
report,  as  containing  the  principal  varieties  attempted  to  be  accli- 
matised in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  may  state  that  the  efforts 
to  introduce  them  have,  upon  the  whole,  proved  more  or  less  satis- 
factory and  successful,  and  that  in  no  instance  have  we  discovered 
in  our  inquiries  and  investigations  amongst  the  principal  and  best 
regulated  Pineta  throughout  Scotland  an  instance  of  any  one  of  the 
varieties  named  having  been  found  unable  to  exist  under  the  influence 
of  our  climate.  The  measure  of  success  experienced  in  the  trial  of 
these  new  species  in  a  country  and  climate  hitherto  unknown  to 
them,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  has  been  very 


Bat  where  attention  has  been  paid  to   the  rarer  and  more 
species,  in  the  early  years  of  their  introduction,  and  until 
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they  had  acquired  some  height,  and  become,  as  it  were,  established  in 
the  soil,  there  are  many  examples  of  their  having  not  only  thriven, 
but  of  their  being  now  in  such  a  condition  as  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  they  will  hereafter  prove  valuable  for  shelter,  ornament,  and  use. 
In  many  parts  of  England  there  are  numerous  old  and  consequently 
largo  specimens ;  for  they  have  been  much  more  generally  culti- 
vated south  of  the  Tweed  than  would  be  at  first  supposed.  In  some 
instances  their  utility  for  economic  purposes  as  timber  has  been 
already  tried  and  approved  ;  and  in  Ireland,  where  also  these  rarer 
Pines  aro  better  known  than  in  Scotland,  both  climate  and  soil  are 
well  adapted  for  their  healthy  progress  and  vigour.  Indeed  in  that 
country,  as  in  England,  there  is  a  much  greater  number  of  old  speoi. 
mens  than  can  be  found,  except  in  a  few  special  instances,  in 
Scotland.  No  doubt  our  Scottish  friends  have  been  deterred  from 
trying  these  "  new-fangled  "  trees  from  a  belief  which  is  still  too 
prevalent  amongst  us,  that  most  of  these  Couiferaa  are  unsuited  to 
our  climate  so  far  north  ;  an  opinion  ([uite  at  variance  not  only  with 
all  the  experience  we  have  been  able  to  bring  upon  the  matter,  but 
simply  absurd  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the  varieties 
have  been  introduced  from  habitats  in  a  much  more  northerly 
latitude  than  that  of  the  British  Islands ;  and  that  a  great  bulk  of 
those  introduced  aro  to  be  found  in  their  native  regions  iu  latitudes 
almost  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  namely,  from  50'  to  60' 
north  latitude.     Such  being  the  case,  we  shall  in  the  present  paper, 

in  deference  to  this  opinion,  direct 
attention  to  the  actual  capability 
of    these     newer     Conifera;,     &c., 
fi^-   '-,,  generally,   for    withstanding    the 

vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  thriving 
in  Great  Britain,  instead  of  giving 
individual  returns  of  their  exact 
growth  and  progress,  quoted  from 
the  mass  of  information  we  have 
obtained  and  tabulated  from  many 
stations  iu  all  parts  of  the  king, 
dom ,  in  not  a  few  of  which  instances 
we  found  that  many  of  the  species 
had  already  attained  to  what  may 
be  termed  "timber  yielding" 
dimensions,  and  are  thriving  vigor, 
ously.  There  are  four  difficulties 
to  be  contended  against  in  relation 
directly  or  indirectly  to  climate, 
in  the  introduction  and  cultivation 
of  the  newer  Coniferco  iu  this 
country,  viz. : — 1st.  The  tendency 
in  many  of  the  species  to  push 
forth  their  young  buds  early  in 
spring,  and  to  continue  growing  on 
late  in  the  autumn.  2ndly.  The 
variable  character  of  the  tempera, 
ture  of  the  climate  inducing  unQer- 
fain  growths,  and  stimulating  in  an 
unequal  degree  in  one  season  the 
strength  and  secretions  of  the 
plant.  3rdly.  The  fogs  or  hoar 
frosts  to  which  we  are  so  liable 
in  spring  and  autumn,  especially  in  the  lower  elevations,  keeping 
the  young  wood  and  buds  damp  and  unripened,  and  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  moisture  becoming  congealed  into  ice  upon  the 
branches  and  terminal  shoots,  which  are  thereby  ruptured.  4thly. 
Wind  exerts  a  very  pernicious  effect  ujion  many  of  the  newer 
Conifers,  especially  in  a  climate  and  soil  untried  by  them  hitherto. 
In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  difficulties  which  planters  in  this 
country  have  to  contend  against,  we  may  remark  that  the  growth 
which  many  of  the  varieties  referred  to — such,  for  example,  as 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Abies  Douglasii,  Pinus  iusignis,  and  in  some 
situations  Picea  nobilis — make  in  one  season,  is  really  marvellous. 
We  have  repeatedly  seen  from  3  to  4  feet  of  terminal  shoot  formed 
in  a  single  year,  aud  this  rapiil  growth,  at  one  time  nipped  by  tho 
frosty  winds  and  nights  of  spring,  aud  again  suddenly  checked  by 
the  cold  of  autumn,  when  in  an  unripened  state,  runs  considerable 
risk  of  total  destruction.  Happily,  however,  this  habit  is  lost  to  a 
great  extent  as  the  plants  acquire  stature  and  robust  form,  and  if  a 
little  care  be  taken  to  shelter  them  amongst  other  trees  as  nurses, 
until  their  heads  are  reared  above  the  dew-line,  or  hoarfrost  level, 
most  of  the  species  will  withstand  with  comparative  immunity  the 
other  extremes  of  our  climate.  Tho  Pines  most  addicted  to  early 
growth  in  spring,  and  to  late  growth  in  autumn,  are  the  Abies 
Morinda,  Pinus  cephalonica,  Pinus  Pinsapo,  Pinus  macrocarpa,  and 
Pinus  Lambertiana.     With  regard  to  the  second  difficulty  mentioned, 
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namely,  the  variable  character  of  the  temperature  of  Scotland, 
inducing  uncertain  growths,  and  exciting  in  an  unequal  degree 
in  the  same  season  the  strength  and  secretions  of  the  plant ;  in 
the  very  severe  winter  of  1860-61  we  found  many  of  the  Pines 
named  in  the  list  appended  to  this  paper  standing  the  most 
intense  degTeea  of  frost,  while  the  very  same  specimens  have 
since  been  injured  by  the  changeable  weather  of  the  spring 
months,  becoming  browned  in  foliage  by  the  continuance  of  a 
frosty  wind  after  genial  open  weather,  the  growth  being  doubtless 
impeded  thereby.  It  is  to  this  cause,  we  think,  that  the  doubts  as 
to  the  suitability  in  relation  to  climate  of  most  of  the  newly  intro. 
duoed  ConiferEe  is  to  be  ascribed,  rather  than  to  any  uncertainty  as  to 
their  ability  to  withstand  with  impunity  the  degrees  of  frost  to  which 
they  are  subjected  in  Scotland.  For  example,  we  found  in  the 
memorable  winter  of  1860-61  the  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  at  Oxenford 
Castle,  braving  uninjured  the  severity  of  that  season,  vrith  the 
thermometer  at  its  very  roots  indicating  twelve  degrees  below  zero, 
while  the  same  Conifer  has  in  several  instances  been  found  by  us 
since  then,  browned  by  the  frosty  winds  and  nights  of  March  and 
April.  3rdly.  We  stated  that  the  recurrent  fogs  and  hoar  frosts  of 
spring  were  prejudicial  to  these  new  Pines.  In  support  of  this 
statement  we  may  mention  that,  in  1860-61,  having  had  occasion  very 
particularly  to  examine  the  state  of  trees  and  shrubs,  we  found  that 
a  greater  number  perished  from  the  effects  of  the  hoar  frost  and 
"haar"than  from  the  severity  of  the  frost  itself.  4thly.  Wind  is 
another  great  enemy  totheprogress  and  establishment  in  this  climateof 
these  rarertrees,  especially  to  those  of  the  Coniferous  order.  Their  ever- 
green foliage  and  heavy  mass  of  branches  exposed  to  the  rocldngs  of 
the  blast  prove  most  prejudicial  to  their  progress  and  welfare.  The 
roots  become  strained  and  loosened  from  the  earth,  and  the  spongi- 
oles  of  the  rootlets  ruptured  by  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  plant 
overhead  during  the  frequent  gales  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
renderiug  true  the  saying  of  a  thoroughly  practical  forester,  to  whom 
we  lately  spoke  regarding  these  newer  introductions,  which  he  had 
in  large  numbers  under  his  charge,  when  he  said,  in  reply  to  our 
question  how  his  new  Pines  were  thriving  with  him  ?  "  Oh  !  well 
enough,  if  the  wind  wud  gae  them  peace  !" 

Another  fruitful  source  of  failure  to  many  of  the  rarer  Pines  and 
trees  is  the  practice  of  planting  them  when  young  in  too  rich  soil. 
With  mistaken  kindness,  they  are  often  placed  in  leaf -mould,  or  in 
"  rich  "  soil  made  up  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter.  This  only 
engenders  filth  about  their  rootlets  and  fibres,  besides  encouraging 
inslct  larvaj,  which  afterwards  prove  destructive  to  the  young  wood 
of  the  plant.  Many  of  the  species  thrive  best  on  a  poor  soil ;  for 
example,  the  Araucaria  imbricata,  which  on  a  rich  loam  does  not 
progress  nearly  so  well  as  it  does  upon  a  cold  thin  soil  in  an  exposed 
open  situation.  Among  the  hills  and  upper  moorlands  of  Sutherland- 
shire,  this  Chilian  Pine  may  be  seen  thriving  vigorously  ;  while  in 
sheltered  spots  in  a  loamy  soil  it  has  often  sustained  much  damage 
from  the  variations  of  the  temperature  of  our  climate.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  to  provide  in  a  great  measure  against  these  evils  to 
which  our  protegees  are  exposed,  and  it  should  be  the  earnest  endeavour 
of  every  lover  of  such  beautiful  varieties  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  them 
from  those  dangers,  which  are  almost  the  only  ones  to  which,  in  this 
climate,  they  are  liable.  To  remedy  the  first  difficulty,  let  them  be 
planted  in  back-lying  situations,  where  neither  early  spring  or  late 
autumn  growths  will  be  encouraged ;  and  to  ripen  the  young  wood 
as  well  as  possible  they  should  be  placed  in  open  situations,  and  not  in 
too  thick  coverts.  This  will  also,  in  some  degree,  obviate  the  second 
mentioned  drawback  to  their  healthy  development.  As  to  the 
remedy  for  the  third  objection  their  natures  may  have  to  our  climate, 
it  is  obvious  enough.  The  difficulty  is  purely  local,  and  only  holds 
good  in  very  low  valleys  and  inland  elevations,  where  the  sun  shining 
brightly  during  the  day  thaws  the  ice  upon  their  branches  in  early 
spring  or  even  in  winter,  and  where  from  lack  of  altitude  the  frosts 
of  night  are  more  intense  than  on  the  higher  neighbourhood ;  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  higher  altitudes  suit,  for  this  reason,  these  Conifers 
best,  and  where  lofty  positions  have  been  found  tolerably  sheltered 
from  wind  we  have  found  the  finest  specimens.  Wind  is  the  only 
enemy  to  the  Pine  family,  and  indeed  to  trees  generally,  against 
which  we  have  no  certain  remedy.  To  a  great  extent,  however,  with 
these  rarer  and  finer  varieties  its  ravages  may  be  mitigated,  if  a  little 
care  be  taken  in  selecting  positions  for  them  free  from  the  gusts 
and  blasts  of  tlie  prevailing  winds  of  the  district.  Farther,  in  regard 
to  tlie  minor  evil  wo  named,  namely,  that  of  planting  in  too  rich  soil, 
we  may  remark  that  as  each  variety  has  its  own  chosen  description 
of  soil  in  which  it  thrives  best  (being  its  natural  one)  the  custom  of 
making  up  for  its  defect,  by  substituting  artificially  "made  up"  soil 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  plant,  is  worse  than  useless,  for  after 
probably  a  year's  growth  it  will  be  found  that  the  rootlets  have 
pierced  beyond  this  artificial  basin,  and  have  penetrated  into  the 
natural   soil  of  the  locality,  whether  suited  to  them  or  not ;  and 


certainly  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  they  may  have  been  artificially 
stimulated  and  pushed  forward  by  the  made-up  fresh  soil,  will  they, 
on  finding  their  stimulant  at  an  end  or  exhausted,  be  retarded  by  the 
sudden  change  or  withdrawal  of  this  auxiliary  sustenance.  A  much 
better  mode  of  aiding  their  establishment  in  their  new  abodes  is  to 
pulverise  well  with  the  spade  the  earth  of  the  pits  into  which  they  are 
planted.  The  bottom  earth  of  these  pits  should  be  well  loosened  and 
broken,  to  encourage  a  free  and  steady  progress  in  the  roots'  develop- 
ment, and  to  enable  them  to  strike  deeper  and  to  take  that  hold  of  the 
ground  which  is  their  best  safeguard  against  the  fury  of  the  gales  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  general  causes  which  operate 
against  the  successful  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  newer  Pines 
and  trees,  there  are  other  reasons  which  frequently  in  particular 
instances  account  for  many  cases  of  failure.  But  as  they  are  rather 
to  be  found  in  the  individual  treatment  of  the  speoies  or  plant  itself, 
than  in  any  deficiency  in  the  hardiness  natural  to  it,  we  do  not  feel 
warranted,  in  the  present  paper,  in  mentioning  such  causes  in  detail. 
We  shall  only  briefly  glance  at  them;  they  are  practices  which  we 
have  no  doubt  time  will  remedy,  as  they  consist  principally  in  the 
modes  of  propagation.  For  example,  many  of  the  finer  Conifers 
grow  readily  from  grafts,  layers,  or  cuttings.  Picea  nobilia,  Pinua 
ponderosa,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  and  many  others  are  reared  and  increased  by  these  means. 
Plants  formed  in  this  way,  however,  are  never  so  fine  as  specimens, 
nor  so  robust  in  habit,  as  those  grown  from  seed.  Another  way  in 
which  sickly  and  unsatisfactory  plants  are  also  procured,  and  which 
in  like  manner  leads  to  disappointing  results  in  after  years,  and  aids 
in  bringing  discredit  upon  the  genera,  is  by  raising  many  of  the 
varieties  from  home  grown  cones.  We  have  heard  gardeners  and 
foresters  boast  that  these  new  Pines  were  in  some  instances  "  fruiting 
freely"  with  them;  and  we  know  examples  of  the  Abies  Doug- 
lasii,  and  others,  annually  producing  cones  in  this  country. 
At  Fingask  (Perthshire),  for  example,  the  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana, growing  in  garden  loam,  and  about  7  feet  high 
at  that  time,  bore  cones  in  1862.  At  Durris  (Kincardineshire), 
the  Abies  Douglasii  was  planted  from  seed  in  1840,  and  is  now 
above  50  feet  high,  and  produces  annually  "  loads  of  cones."  These, 
however,  have  germinated  few  plants.  Again,  in  the  same  Pinetnni, 
Picea  nobilis,  also  planted  in  1840,  now  about  36  feet  high,  has 
borne  five  crops  of  cones,  from  which  in  all  about  8,000  plants  have 
been  raised.*  At  Madresficid  Court,  in  Worcestershire,  Cupressus 
Goveniana,  about  17  feet  high,  was,  in  1863,  covered  with  clusters 
of  its  quaint-looking  cones  ;  but  from  two  large  seed-pans  sown  with 
their  produce,  only  one  plant  was  raised.  Now,  although  these  seeds 
may  sprout  and  grow  well  enough  in  the  border  or  pot  to  which  they 
aro  committed,  they  are  the  progeny  of  a  tree  bearing  fruit  in 
an  abnormal  condition  ;  for  in  their  native  habitats,  these  Pines  take 
many  years  to  arrive  at  such  maturity  as  to  produce  healthy  and 
abundant  crops  of  cones ;  and  they  cannot  be  expected,  under 
equally  healthy  circumstances  in  this  country,  to  produce  cones  at 
an  earlier  age,  nor  is  it  prudent  to  sow  the  seeds  of  such  precocious 
parents.  The  cost  of  importing  fresh  seeds,  the  produce  of  hardy 
full-grown  trees,  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  vigour  of  the 
young  plants,  and  their  after  condition  will  probably  be  such  as  to 
free  the  species  from  the  stigma  of  being  thought  unsuited  to  the 
climate  of  Britain. 

One  word  as  to  the  soils  which  seem  best  adapted,  and  have  since 
their  introduction  been  found  most  suitable,  for  the  healthy 
development  of  these  beautiful  plants.  Most  of  those  in  our  list 
have  thriven  best  upon  an  ordinary  average  loam,  of  sufficient 
depth  to  form  a  bed  for  their  branching  rootlets,  with  a  dry  subsoil. 
The  Abies  do  not  require  so  deep  a  soil  as  the  Larix,  Finns, 
Cupressus,  Taxodium,  or  Picea.  In  too  rich  soil,  they  are  apt  to 
acquire  the  habit  we  have  mentioned  as  so  pernicious  to  their 
welfai'c,  of  making  annually  too  i-apid  growths  of  young  wood.  In 
a  poor  soil,  if  well  drained,  their  habits  are  sturdier,  and  although 
their  progress  may  not  be  so  rapid,  it  is  nevertheless  more  satis- 
factory ;  and  when  the  value  of  the  timber  comeu  to  be  tested,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  more  slowly  the  tree  has  been  allowed  to 
develop  its  timber,  and  the  less  it  has  been  induced  bj'  overcrowding 
in  too  rich  soils  to  attain  too  early  maturity,  the  harder  and  more 
valuable  will  be  the  quality  of  its  wood.  'This  must  hold  good  of 
every  variety. 

Several  species,  such  as  Abies  Morinda,  Abies  Menziesii,  Cnpi'^ssus 
Lawsoniana,  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  prefer  a  rather  damp  soil, 
upon  a  wettish  subsoil ;  and  all  of  these  varieties,  wc  have  observed, 
have  thriven  best  in  such  situations.     Upon  the  chalky  and  limestone 

•  Since  these  remarks  were  sent  to  t'lo  pres?,  we  have  loiirrod  that  this 
splendid  specimen  was  Ijlown  down  in  a  ga^e.  It  had,  however,  we  under- 
stand, been  happily  photographed,  and  (he  pla'e  presented  to  the  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society  in  Edinburgh. 
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formations,  if  near  the  surface,  none  of  them  will  thrive ;  and  whei'e 
coal  crops  out  near  their  roots,  they  linger  out  a  miserable  stunted 
existence.  The  Abies  maritima  and  Pinus  Lambertiana  have  been 
noticed  to  grow  most  vigorously  in  a  sandy  free  soil,  while  such  a 
position  does  not  suit  most  of  the  varieties  we  have  named. 

List  of  recently  introdnccd  Cnuifercp,  which  may  Ijg  regardod  na  gonerally 
puitable  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ascertained  from  returns 
from  various  soils,  altitudes,  and  exposures,  furnished  by  ]>ractical  and 
trustworthy  growers  of  the  species  named. 


Name  of  Species. 
■Welliugtonia  gigantea 

Thnjopsis  borealis 

.,         dolobrata 

Thuja  gigantea       

,,     Lobbii 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ... 
,,  Lambertiana  ... 
,.         Goveniana 

Cedrus  Deodara      

,,  ,,        robusta  ... 

,,      Libani         

J,      atlantica      

Abies  Donglasii      

„     orientalis      

,,     Menziesii      

,,     obovata        

,,     Mertensiana 

Picoa  nobilis 

,,     cephalonica 

„     Pinsapo  

,,     bracteata       

,,     Nordmarmiana        

,,      Balsamea      

„     canadensis 

,,     Fraseri  

,,     grandis  

,,     "Pichta 

,,     Pindrow         

,,     religiosa         

,,     nibra 

,,     Webbiana      

Pinus  Laricio  

,,     excelsa  

,,      Lambertiana 

,,     monticola      

,,     ponderosa      

„      insignis  

,,  maritima  or  Pinaster 

,,     taurica  

,,     Cembra  

,,  uncinata  or  Mugho 

,,     rigida 

,,     pyrenaica      

,,      austriaca       

,,      Sabiniana      

,,     Taeda 

Taxodium  semper virens 

— Proceedings  of  the  ScoiHsh 


Remarks. 
Universally  vigorous. 
Ver^-  hardy. 

Not  in  general  cultivation. 
Vejy  universally  hardy. 
Not  so  generally  grown. 
The  hardiest  of  "the  Cupressus  family. 
Sometimes  tarnished  by  winds. 
Generally  stands  well. 
Requires  care  when  young. 
Better  habit  and  leader   than   above-named 

variety. 
More  adapted  for  England  than  for  Scotland  ; 

thrives  well  in  Ireland. 
Hardy. 
Worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 

Ditto. 
Sometimes  rather  deficient  in  Scotland. 
Not  generally  grown. 
Hardy. 

Hardy  in  most  situations. 
Sometimes  suffers  from  spring  frost. 
Sometimes  browned  in  spring. 
Sometimes  suffers  from  spring  frost. 
Hardy  in  most  places. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Sometimes  injured  by  spring  frosts. 
Hardy. 

Ditto. 
Worthy   of  general   cultivation,  and    where 

rabbits  abound. 
Sometimes  doubtful. 
Peculiar  as  to  soil  and  district. 
9ardy. 

Ditto. 
Sometimes  sue'ers  from  frost. 
Valualilc  for  coast  planting. 
Hardy. 
Very  hardy. 
Hardy. 

Ditto. 
Very  hardy, 

"Ditto. 
Usually  hardy. 

Ditto. 
Browned  by  spring  winds  in  some  situations, 
but  thriving  in  many  places, 

Arboricultwral  Society. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  Single  Kerria.— The  double  or  common  form  of  the  Kerria  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  the  single  one  which  we  saw  in  Mr.  Ellacombe's  garden,  at  Bitton, 
the  other  day.    It  does  not  last  so  long  in  flower  as  the  double  form. 

Ornamental  Trees  at  Barton  Hall-— In  addition  to  those  given  last  week 
(p.  432),  I  may  add  that  a  tree  of  Magnolia  acuminata  at  Barton  is  40  feet  in 
height,  and  has  a  stem  4^  feet  in  circumference;  and  that  there  are  also  there 
fine  examples  of  the  Black  Walnut  and  Tulip-tree,  the  latter  having  a  trunk 
6  feet  in  circumference. — W.  Allajt. 

Ilex  latifolia.— In  18.53  I  planted  a  small  plant  of  this  about  13  inches  high, 
and  it  has  had  no  protection  ever  since.  The  hardest  frost  we  have  had  since 
that  time  was  37'^,  which  browned  the  points  of  the  shoots  ;  but  these  I  cut  off 
when  the  plant  broke  well,  and  it  has  made  a  handsome  tree,  which  most 
people  mistake  for  a  MagnoUa,  so  fine  is  its  foliage.— J.  S. 

ChamaeropS  Fortunei. — May  I  inriuire  whether  this  has  often  flowered  in 
England  ?  Ihave  a  plant  of  it  about  10  feet  high,  which  shows  thi-ee  large 
flower-spathes — one  is  fully  protruded,  and  the  flowers  are  now  bursting 
through  their  envelope.  Are  the  seeds  likely  to  ripen? — W.  F.,  Isle  •■/ Man. 
[Chamterops  Fortunei  often  flowers  in  the  open  air  about  London  ;  but  we 
suspect  it  will  only  ripen  seeds  under  glass.] 

Exochorda  ^andiflora.— You  have  recently  recommended  this  beautiful 
Mny-flowering  shrub  as  a  plant  for  walls,  and  a  capital  subject  it  is  for  that 
purpose.  With  me,  however,  it  forms  handsome  bushes  in  peat  soil  in  the 
London  district ;  and,  as  it  flowers  later  in  this  way  than  on  walls,  I  get  a  more 
prolonged  bloom  than  if  I  grew  it  in  one  way  only.  There  are  few  uncommon 
shrubs  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  choice  collection  of  early- blooming  shrubs 
than  this.— V.  E.  R. 

Bamboos.— In  an  article  in  The  Gauden,  of  May  31,  on  *'  Forest  Vegetation  in 
Siam,"  it  is  said  : — "  We  have  seen  hardy  Bamboos  producing  an  almost  equally 
good  effect  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland."  I  wish  to  inquire 
what  species  of  Bamboos  (other  than  Arundinaria  falcata)  were  employed,  and 
to  what  dimensions  they  have  attained.  I  have  found  great  difliculty  in  pro- 
curing any  species  of  the  tall-growing  Bamboos,  except  the  one  I  mention, 
which  with  me  has  attained  a  height  of  14  feet.— W.  F.,  Isle  of  Man,  [You  will 
find  a  descriptive  list  of  hardy  Bamboos,  containing  all  the  information  you 
require,  in  Volume  II.  of  The  Gabden,  p.  31(i.J 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

CROCUS  ENEMIES. 
Till?  Crocus  is  i5ubject  to  many  attacks  from  enemies,  owing 
to  its  being  in  the  ground  in  winter  and  commencing  growth 
early.  One  may  make  proper  preparation  for  it,  and  plant  the 
bulbs  in  good  season  to  little  purpose  if  we  have  not  previously 
trapped  or  otherwise  exterminated  the  long-tailed,  white- 
bellied  outdoor  mouse.  I  will  not  call  it  the  field  mouse,  as 
this  active  little  depredator  is  to  be  found  everywhere  outdoors 
— in  the  garden,  field,  plantation,  and  hedge — wherever,  in 
fact,  shell  seeds,  nuts,  acorns,  or  Beech  mast  are  to  be  found ; 
indeed,  any  kind  of  seed,  such  as  those  of  the  Laurel,  Bay, 
Cherry,  Thorn,  Holly,  and  the  like,  they  will  collect  and  hoard 
in  large  quantities,  and  as  soon  as  Pea  and  Bean  sowing  has 
begun,  and  they  have  commenced  to  grow,  they  will  attack 
and  dig  them  out.  They  are,  however,  easily  trapped  with 
Peas  first  soaked  and  grown  from  a  cpiarter  to  half  an  inch, 
and  then  threaded,  two  l5eiug  allotted  to  each  trap,  left  an 
inch  apart  on  the  thread,  so  as  to  afford  room  for  the  mice  to 
put  their  months  to  and  bite  asunder  the  thread.  This  is  cut 
in  lengths  of  10  inches,  a  knot  being  tied  at  each  end  and 
pulled  into  two  slit  sticks,  which  ai'e  run  into  the  ground  to 
hold  up  the  Peas.  Currant  shoots  or  Raspberry  canes,  cut 
into  one-foot  lengths,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  placed 
conveniently  for  the  mouse  to  get  at  and  nibble  the  thread 
asunder.  On  this  rests  one  end  of  a  brick,  the  other  being 
on  the  ground,  and  when  the  thread  is  gnawed  in  two  the 
brick  falls  on  the  mouse  and  kills  it.  Hundreds  of  such 
traps  may  be  set  in  the  course  of  a  day.  They  are  the  most 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  surest  mouse-catchers  ever  yet 
invented.  If  these  mice  are  allowed  to  ramble  about,  they 
are   pretty   sure    to   attack    Crocuses    the   very    first    night 


Garden  Mouse-trap. 

after  they  are  planted;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  will 
continue  to  feast  on  them,  old  and  young,  as  long  as 
they  are  in  the  ground,  whether  in  bloom  or  not.  They 
only  eat  the  bulbs,  and  leave  the  grass  or  foliage.  But 
if  the  big  bull-headed  grass  mouse  should  make  liis  appear- 
ance after  the  Crocuses  have  thrown  up  their  young  grass  above 
ground  he  will  graze  on  that  at  the  early  growing  season, 
and  so  will  the  sparrow.  The  chaffinch  is  also  very  fond  of 
picking  off  the  newly-made  shoots.  When  Crocuses  are 
plentiful  near  plantations  and  shi-ubberies,  the  wood-pigeon  is 
very  destructive  to  the  young  grass  or  foliage  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March.  Rooks,  too,  are  fond  of  Crocus  bulbs  at 
any  time  of  the  year  when  they  can  find  them  to  dig  out.  But 
of  all  birds  pheasants  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  Crocuses, 
often  routing  up  whole  beds  of  them,  in  any  and  every 
stage  of  growth,  gonerally  during  the  dusk  of  the  morning  and 
evening,  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset.  The  squirrel  and  the 
rat,  also,  eat  the  bulbs  when  ripe  ;  and,  after  tliey  are  stored 
away,  if  not  guarded  securely,  house  mice  will  carry  off  aud 
hide  away  the  whole  of  the  bulbs  that  are  worth  anything.  It 
is  truly  astonishing  how  quickly  they  will  remove  a  laro-e 
quantity.  While  the  Crocus  is  growing  in  early  spring,  in 
mild  moist  weather,  the  shoots  underground  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  little  lean  tough  black  slug  that  ti-avels  up  and 
down  the  earthworm  drains  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  grass  of  the 
Crocus  makes  its  appearance  above  ground,  if  white  and  grey 
slugs  and  snails  abound,  they  will  also  feast  on  the  young 
foliage  ;  those,  however,  who  know  something  of  natural 
history  and  the  habits  of  such  intruders,  soon  learn  how  to 
guard  against  all  and  every  kind  of  depredator,  and  are  but 
seldom  caught  napping.  Besides  the  host  of  intruders  just 
named,  the  wireworm  and  various  other  ground  grubs  will  also 
attack  Crocus  bulbs  in  various  stages  of  their  growth.  The 
accompanying  is  an  illustration  of  the  trap  mentioned  above. 
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It  consistsia  thrusting  two  sticks  into  the  ground,  fastening  to 
each  a  thread  -with  Peas  on  it,  and  then  suspending  a  brick  over 
them.  The  mouse  in  getting  at  the  Peas  nibbles  the  thread 
asunder,  and  thus  effects  his  own  destruction.  A  slate  shoiild 
be  laid  on  the  ground  for  the  brick  to  fall  on,  and  the  bait  need 
not  be  higher  than  about  2i  inches  fi'om  the  ground. 

James  Barnes. 


THE    GARD^EN    GUIDE. 

SUFFOLK. 
LIVERMERE  PARK. 
The  park  here  contains  about  500  acres,  between  300  and  400  bead 
of  deer,  and  is  remarkably  well  wooded.  The  house  is  snrronuded 
by  shrubberies  and  a  pretty  flower  garden.  There  is  also  a  nice 
range  of  glass  houses,  consisting  of  two  or  three  Vineries,  one  of 
them  containing  a  very  fine  Fig  tree  of  great  age  and  size,  and  sm-e 
fertility,  two  good  crops  being  obtained  from  it  every  year.  The 
centre  of  the  range  is  occupied  by  a  fine  conservatory — light,  elegant, 
and  lofty.  Livermere  house  used  to  be  famous  for  its  Magnolias 
(II.  grandiflora)  and  Wistaria  sinensis,  but  the  winter  of  1859-60  cut 
them  nearly  to  the  ground  ;  they  are,  however,  rapidly  recovering. 
On  the  lawn  are  a  few  nice  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  kitchen 
garden,  which  is  pretty  extensive  and  surrounded  by  shrubberies 
and  pleasure  grounds,  is  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  house, 
from  which  it  is  hidden.  The  chief  [features  of  Livermere  are 
its  extensive  park,  already  alluded  to,  and  a  noble  lake,  near 
the  garden  front  of  the  house. — Miss  Broke,  a  minor;  resident 
trustees.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Horton ;  gardeners,  Mr.  Munday,  flower 
garden,  Mr.  Lockhart,  kitchen  garden.  Five  miles  north-east  from 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

AMPTON  PARK. 

This  joins  Livermere,  the  lake  just  alluded  to  forming  the  boundary 
between  them.  The  two  parks  comprise  over  700  acres,  and  from 
Ampton  fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  larger  park  of  Livermere. 
The  pleasure  grounds  round  the  house  at  Ampton  are  interesting 
.and  extensive.  On  the  lawn  are  some  noble  Cedars,  slimbberies 
stretch  away  in  different  directions,  and  the  flower  garden  is  well 
furnished  and  tastefully  laid  out.  Near  the  house  are  some  old. 
fashioned  conservatories,  and  the  chief  glass  houses  are,  however,  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  between  whicli  and  the  mansion  is  a  public  road. 
In  this  department  are  some  fine  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees,  the 
walls  being  remarkably  well  furnished.  Good  Gr.ipea  are  also  pro- 
duced in  the  Vineries.  Recently  some  orchard  and  plant  houses 
have  been  erected,  and  there  are  useful  pits,  &e.,  for  the  growth  of 
plants  for  furnishing  the  conservatory,  cutting,  and  bedding  out. — 
Hunter  Rodwell,  Esq.  ;  gardener,  Mr.  Suelling.  Distance  from  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  4J  miles  north. 

STOWLANGTOFT  HALL. 

This  has  recently  been  rebuilt,  and  new  gardens  made  ;  but  the 
gardens  around  the  site  of  the  old  hall  and  the  old  kitchen  gardens 
liave  been  retained.  These  lie  almost  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
where  the  ground  is  rich  and  crops  plentiful  and  good.  Tho  fruit 
and  plant  houses,  which  are  numerous,  are  also  here ;  and  a  very 
pretty  gardener's  cottage,  placed  near  to  the  frame  and  forcing 
ground,  looks  out  on  a  pretty  flower  garden.  The  new  hall,  which 
is  built  upon  a  much  higher  site  than  the  old  one,  is  a  noble  building. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  handsome  conservatory,  lofty  and  elegant,  and 
well  furnished  with  fine  plauts.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a 
geometrical  flower  garden,  bounded  by  a  terrace  walk  and  a  retaining 
wall ;  then  follow  the  park  and  the  old  gardens  in  the  distance. — 
Col.  Wilson ;  gai'dener,  Mr.  Galletley.  Two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Ixworth,  six  and  a  half  north-east  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
ROUGHAM  HALL. 

This  handsome  mansion,  in  the  Tudor  style,  has  a  striking  appear- 
ance viewed  from  the  public  road.  It  overlooks  the  Rougham 
Downs,  and  is  associated  with  pretty  pleasure  grounds,  a  small  flower 
garden,  a  fine  span-roofed  conservatory,  and  woods  filled  with 
Rhododendrons,  which,  in  the  peat  soil,  here  literally  grow  like 
weeds,  and  sow  themselves  in  all  directions.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  Rougham  Rhododendrons  are  the  "  lions  "  of  the  neigh- 
ijourhood ;  not  only  the  woods  but  oven  the  open  heath  being 
literally  aglow  with  them.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  of  tho 
]>onticum  breed  and  its  commoner  hybrids.  Generally  speaking. 
Rhododendrons  are  neither  plentiful  nor  fine  in  East  Anglia.  They 
don't  like  the  chalk  below  and  the  dry  biting  air  above.  The  trees, 
especially  the  Oaks  at  Rougham,  show  by  their  stunted  appearance 
that  they  have  long  ago  bottomed  and  exhausted  their  shallow  root 
runs.  The  Rougham  road  runs  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  nicely  walled  round, 
well  furnished  with  fruit  trees,  especially  Pears,  and  contains  several 


good  Vineries.  The  soil  here  is  of  a  more  loamy  and  very  different 
character  from  the  hungry  peat  in  which  the  Rhododendrons  delight. 
— Captain  Bennet;  gardener,  Mr.  Pollard.  Distance  from  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  4  miles. 

DRINKSTONE  PARK. 
The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  here  have  been  much  extended 
and  improved  of  late  years.  The  soil,  a  strong  clay,  is  admirably 
suited  for  Roses,  and  the  finest  blooms  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  perhaps 
ever  seen,  used  to  be  gathered  from  a  plant  which  grew  and  flourished 
for  years  on  the  front  of  the  mansion ;  a  severe  winter,  however, 
cut  it  down,  and  it  has  never  thoroughly  recovered.  Marechal  Niel, 
which  did  almost  equally  well,  shared  the  same  fate — a  fate,  by  the 
way,  to  which  this  glorious  Rose  is  peculiarly  liable.  For  a  season 
or  two  it  makes  shoots  like  those  of  a  Willow  ;  the  frost  nips  them, 
and  then  the  plant  does  little  more  good.  Most  of  the  best  Tea 
Roses  do  well  outside  at  Drinkstone,  and  the  outside  walls  of  most  of 
the  hothouses  are  clothed  with  them.  The  walls  are  both  studded 
and  wired,  so  that  Roses  are  trained  thereon  without  injury.  Roses, 
Perpetnals  and  others,  are  also  extensively  grown  in  a  pretty  Rosery 
near  the  flower  garden,  as  weU  as  more  perfectly  for  exhibition  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  well  mulched  with  manure.  Fine-foliaged  and 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  also  well  grown  in  some  good 
modern  span-roofed  houses  at  Drinkstone,  where  there  is  also  a  new 
range  of  Vineries  and  a  Fernery.  The  walls  of  the  Fernery  are 
lined  with  virgin  cork,  and  the  house  altogether  is  tastefully  laid  out 
and  furnished.  Tho  Vineries  were  planted  last  year  with  eyes 
on  Thomson's  plan,  and  they  made  fine  rods,  that  soon  reached  the 
top  of  the  house.  There  are  also  here  a  good  Peach  case,  well 
furnished  ;  various  pits  and  frames,  and  a  pretty  gardeners'  cottage, 
smothered  with  Roses.  Many  new  belts  of  shrubs  and  trees  have 
been  recently  formed,  in  some  of  which  the  rarer  kinds  of  Conifers,  in 
some  cases,  have  overtopped  the  nurses.  Wellingtonias,  Piceas, 
Pinuses,  &c.,  have  also  been  grouped  and  dotted  about  the  park  in 
choice  positions,  and  are  rapidly  gi'owing  into  beauty.  The  park 
contains  nearly  250  acres,  and  is  richly  wooded.  The  view  from  the 
house  is  rich  and  varied,  embracing  a  fine  lake,  crowded  with 
white  water  Lilies,  and  margined  hero  and  there  with  groups 
of  Pampas  Grass. — Captain  Powell ;  gardener,  Mr.  Nicholls.  One 
mile  from  Woolpit,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Elmswcll  Station 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  ;  eight  miles,  east  by  south,  from  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 


KONG  OP  THE  FLOWERS. 

Sre,  we  como  danciug  iu  suushruo  and  showers, 
Lilie  fairies  or  IjutterHies — bright  young  flowers  ; 
O'er  vale  and  o'er  mountain,  tho'  ever  so  steep, 
Go  wander — we'll  still  on  your  rambles  peep. 
Far  from  the  city  and  smoke  live  we, 
With  our  neighbour,  the  rugged  old  forest-tree, 
Who,  wrapp'd  in  his  mantle  of  Jvy  green, 
Looks  gay, — for  his  wrinkles  are  never  seen. 

With  the  zephyrs  we  dance 
'Neath  the  bright  warm  sun  ; 

But  the  moon's  pale  glance 
Bids  our  sport  bo  done. — 
Then  we  close  our  petals,  nor,  winking,  peep 
Till  the  morning  breaks  our  perfumed  sleep. 

Blooming  in  sunshine,  and  glowing  in  showers. 
Dancing  in  breezes — we  gay  young  flowers  ! 
How  often  doth  an  emblem  but  silently  tell 
What  language  could  never  speak  half  so  well ! 
E'en  sister  flow'rs  envy  the  favoured  lot 
Of  that  blue-eyed  darling — "  Forget-me-not." 
Her  name  has  now  grown  a  charmed  word. 
By  whose  echo  the  holiest  thoughts  are  stirr'd. 

Come  forth  in  the  spring, 
And  our  wild  haunts  seek, 

When  the  wood-birds  sing, 
And  the  blue  skies  break  ! 
Come  forth  to  the  hill — the  wood — the  vale — 
Where  we  merrily  dance  in  the  sportive  gale. 

Oh  !  come  to  the  river's  rim,  come  to  us  thei'e  ! 
For  the  white  Water  Lily  is  wondrous  fair, 
With  her  large  broad  leaves  on  the  stream  afloat, 
(Each  one  a  capacious  fairy-boat), 
The  swan  among  flowers  !  how  stately  ride 
Her  snow-white  leaves  on  the  rippling  tide  ; 
And  the  dragon-fly  gallantly  stays  to  sip 
A  kiss  of  dew  from  her  goblet's  lip ; 

Oh  !  come  in  the  glow 

Of  the  long  summer's  day, 

When  the  cool  waves  flow. 
And  the  zephyrs  play  ; 
Oh  !  dwell  not  in  the  cities,  'mid  cark  and  care. 
But  come  to  the  river's  rim,  come  to  us  there  ]      — Anon. 
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THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

BASKETS  OF  EOSES. 
KosES  in  a  cut  state  are  always  welcome,  and  a  tastefully 
arranged  basket  of  them  constitutes  one  of  the  most  elegant 
floral  ornaments  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  decoration  of  the 
drawing-room.  Three  important  points  may  be  urged  in  their 
favour.  Firstly,  Ro.ses  will  keep  fresh  for  a  comparatively 
long  time  ;  secondly,  they  are  not  difficult  to  arrange  ;  thirdly, 
they  can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum,  if  not  growing  in  one's 
own  garden,  and  any  one  who  does  possess  a  garden,  large  or 
small,  is  sure  to  have  Eoscs.  Baskets  made  of  different 
materials  for  holdmg  ordinary  cut  flowers  can  be  boucht, 
but  for  Eoses  I  prefer  those  made  of  glass,  as  the  cTear 
crystal  shows  up  the  rich  colours  of  the  Roses  and  their 
variously  tinted  foliage  better  than  any  other  material.  In 
glass  baskets  the  flowers  should  nestle  among  Moss  instead  of 
sand,  which,  when  seen  through  the  glass,  has  a  bad  effect. 

The  arrangement  as  to  colours  must  be,  of  course,  according 
to  taste  ;  some  prefer  their  Eoses  to  be  all  of  one  colour,  such 
as  crimson;  others  like  white  or  pink,  and  some  mixed 
colours.  In  the  accompanying  illustration,  Marechal  Niel  has 
been  used  in  the  form  of  fuII-blowu  and  half-opened  Inids, 
set  off  with  foliage  of  the  same  and  the  young  brown  foliage 
of  other  Eoses.  Eound  the  handle  is  twisted  a  spray  of 
Lygodium  scandens,  but  a  piece  of  variegated  Ivy,  Japan 
Honeysuckle,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  would  look  quite  as 


Basket  of  llarccha!  Niel  Rose. 

effectively.  Opinions  differ,  I  know,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
mixing  Ferns  with  Eoses  in  preference  to  their  own  foliage, 
but  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  their  own  leaves,  when  the 
arrangement  consists  wholly  of  Roses.  If  of  mixed  flowers, 
then  light  Ferns  might  be  used  with  advantage.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  besides  Eoses  there  are  many  other  flowers 
that  might  be  an-anged  in  baskets  for  the  drawing-room,  and 
with  excellent  effect ;  but  I  have  used  Roses  to  illustrate  my 
subject  on  this  occasion,  owing  to  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held,  and  their  suitability  for  the  purpose  now 
under  consideration.  A.  H. 


FLOWERS  FOR  CEMETEEIES. 
As  in  all  English-speaking  lands  the  cemetery  is  to  some 
extent  a  garden,  and  often,  as  in  America,  a  noble  and  well- 
kept  garden,  a  few  words  on  some  plants  suitable  for  it 
may  not  be  without  value.  If  plants  that  look  well  all 
the  year  round  are  more  iiprojios  for  any  one  spot  than 
another,  that  is  in  the  cemetery ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  gaudy  flowers  of  the  "  bedding  out "  garden  are  frequently 
planted  on  graves  ;  while  far  from  suitable  in  tone,  they  perish 
in  winter,  and  frequently  present  a  miseralily  ragged  aspect 
after  being  cut  down  by  the  autumnal  frosts  and  rains. 
Infinitely  better  are  flowers  of  spring,  whether  they  disappear 
in  winter  or  no  ;  and,  better  still,  those  which  look  well  .all 
the  year  round,  irrespective  of  their  flowers.  There  are  plenty 
of  plants  eminentlj'  suited  for  this  very  purpose,  cheap,  hardy, 
and  easily  obtained ;  and  some  of  them  of  such  vivid  green, 
even   in  the   middle  of   winter,  that  they  could  not  fail  to 


contrast  most  favourably  with  their  sculptured  surroundings ; 
and  what  more  suitable   for  the  grave  than   humble  plants 
which  perish  not   during  our  cold  and  dreary  winters,  but 
which  gUstcn  into  a  deeper  green  in  the  November  blasts,  and 
emerge  from  the  hardest  frosts  and  deepest  snows  full  of  life, 
and  ready  to  smile  into  flower  under  the  earhcst  glances  of  sprin". 
The  kind  of  plants  that  I  would  particularly  recommend 
are    those    known    as    alpines — hardy    evergreen    herbs    of 
northern  and  elevated   regions   in   temperate   climes.     First 
among  them,  from  its  excellent  constitution  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  may  be  procured,  I  would  jilace  the  evergreen 
Ibcris   saxatilis,   which   forms   neat    little  evergreen   bushes, 
looks  fresh  at  all  seasons,  and   becomes  a  perfect  sheet  of 
snowy  beauty  in  early  spring.     It  grows  everywhere,  and  will 
be  found  to  do  better  on  and  around  graves  than  in  the  shady 
and  haU'-shady  positions  in  which  it  is  usually  planted.     This 
common   kind  is  easily  obtained,  and   is   as   useful  as  any; 
there  are  several  others   equally  useful,   I.  corifolia    and    I. 
correajfolia,    which    blooms    later    than    tlie    others,   bearing 
large  and  fine  pure  white  flowers.     Suppose  it  is  wished  to 
make  a  dwarf  evergreen  edging  round  a  grave  or  its  i-ailings, 
there  is  nothing  which  will  equal  the  first  or  commonest  of 
these  plants  ;  once  planted  evenly  in  line  it  will  soon  form  a 
compactly  spreading  hedge,  and  remain  in  good  condition  for 
years  without  any  attention  whatever.     Should  it  at  any  time 
get  too  large  or  spreading  for  its  position,  it  may  be  clipped  in 
closelv  with  a  small  shears  ;  and  it  bears  clipping  as  well  as  a 
Privet  hedge.     Along  with  it  might  be  associated  the  dwarf, 
creeping,  compact,  and  evergreen  Aubrietias,  which  become 
masses    of   purplish    blue    in  spring.     Being    much  dwarfer 
plants  than  the  Ibcris,  these  would  requii-o  a  slightly  different 
position.     The  Ibcris,  for  instance,  might  be  in  the  centre,  and 
these,  with  the  dwarfer  subjects,  towards  the  edge.     All  the 
Aubrietias  are   suitable ;  they   only  difl'er  a  lij^tlo  in  colour. 
The  white  Arabis  albida  would  also  be  very  useful  in  this  way. 
The   dwarf   yellow   alpine    Wallflower,  Cheiranthus  alpinus, 
forms  a  very  neat  and  compact  bush  all  through  the  winter, 
and  produces  masses  of  clear,  pure  yellow  in  spring ;  but  it  is 
not  a  very  permanent  plant  in  heavy  soils,  and  we  should,  in 
this  instance,  choose  the  most  permanent.      A  most  exquisite 
plant  for  the  head  or  foot  of  a  grave  is  Authericum  LDiastrum 
(St.  Bruno's  Lily).     It  grows  from  1  to  li  foot  high,  and  bears 
large,  pure  white,  Lily-like  flowers.     For  forming  a  carpet  of 
snowy  flowers  Campanula  carpatica  alba  ranks  next  to  Arabis 
albida  in  profusion  of  bloom,  and  is  perhaps  superior  to  it  in 
compactness  of  growth.     Other  effective  white-flowered  plants 
are  Vinca  minor  alba,  which  blooms  from  sprmg  all  through 
the  summer,  Thlaspi  latifolium,  Viola  cornuta  alba,  Potentilla 
alba,  Phlox  subulata  alba.  Anemone  alba,  Arenaria  montana. 
Campanula  ca?spitosa  alba,  Hutchinsia  alpina,   Scilla  nutans 
alba,  and  Smilacina  bifolia  and  stellata. 

Silene  alpestris  combines  every  good  quality  wliich  could 
be  desired  in  a  plant  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Daisj^  forms  a  low-spreading  evergreen  tuft,  and  becomes  a 
mass  of  the  purest  and  prettiest  snow-white  flowers  in  early 
summer.  It  will  form  a  charming  companion  for  the  Aubrietia, 
and  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  or  may  be  had  easily  as  ready 
grown  little  plants  in  any  nursery  where  alpine  plants  are 
grown.  In  the  very  interesting  Sedum  tribe  a  good  many 
dwarf  things  will  be  found  suitable ;  the  English  Seduiii 
album,  for  instance ;  the  large  glaucous  S.  sempervivoides,  the 
green  Sedums  reflexum  and  sexaugulare.  Indeed,  nearly 
every  hardy  Sedura  will  be  found  suitable,  and  is  pretty  certain 
to  look  well  at  all  seasons.  Of  course  these  dwarf  plants 
require  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  free  from  the  company 
of  larger  and  more  straggling  plants,  which  choke  and  disfigure 
them.  The  Sempervivums,  or  Houselceks,  also  afford  a  few 
exceedingly  permanent  and  pretty  plants,  which  generally 
look  better  and  more  compact  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Some  are  green  and  others  glaucous-^all  interesting  and  neat. 
S.  californicum,  glaucous,  with  each  leaf  tipped  with  chocolate 
colour;  S.  montanum,  dwarf,  neat  and  green ;  S.  globiferum, 
forming  round  little  balls  of  leaves,  green  with  a  pinkish 
tinge,  and  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground,  will  be  found 
among  the  best,  though  every  one  of  the  hardy  ones  will  be 
found  suitable. 

The  Saxifragas  are  still  better  than  the  preceding  kinds,  in 
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consequence  of  their  deep  and  vivid  green.  The  moasy  Saxifrages 
are  jaarticularly  remarkable  for  assuming  their  deepest  and 
finest  verdure  when  winter  commences  its  reign,  and  almost 
every  other  plant  begins  to  look  ragged  and  decaying,  or  has 
lost  its  leaves.  These,  then,  in  nearly  every  instance  offer 
attractive  objects  for  planting  on  and  near  graves.  It  is  useless 
to  specify  individual  kuids,  for  nearly  all  are  equally  good,  and 
difier  mainly  in  their  tone  of  green,  and  slightly  in  size,  one  or 
two  scarcely  growing  more  than  an  inch  and  others  attaining 
the  dignity  of  three,  four,  or  five,  and  even  a  foot  high,  when  old. 
The  native  S.  hypnoides  and  its  varieties  are  as  good  as  any  ; 
while,  if  the  silvei-y  kinds  are  fancied,  and  very  beautiful  they  are, 
looking  as  well  or  better  at  Christmas  than  at  midsummer, 
Aizoon,  pectinata,  crustata,  pyramidalis,  Hostii,  intacta,  and 
others  closely  related  to  them  will  be  found  to  suit  admirably. 
Those  who  do  not  know  these  encrusted  Saxifragas  may  be  the 
more  favourably  disposed  to  them  when  it  is  stated  that  their 
tiny  leaves  are  margined  with  a  row  of  silvery  or  white  dots, 
and  the  leaves  being  very  abundantly  and  compactly  produced, 
the  plants  present  a  singularly  neat  appearance.  A  turf  of 
these  here  and  there  amoiig  the  emerald  green  kinds  would  look 
very  beautiful.  Even  the  Killarncy  Saxifrage  (the  London 
Pride)  and  its  allies  would  do,  but  scarcely  so  well  as  the  mossy 
and  silvery  sections,  which  generally  produce  white  flowers  in 
spring  or  early  summer.  All  the  preparation  necessary  for 
these  plants  is  a  slight  lightening  of  the  surface  soil  with  sand 
where  heavy,  and  that  is  rarely  necessary  in  ordinary  soils. 

Among  these  pretty  alpines,  &c.,  I  would  drop  here  and 
there  a  bulb  or  plant  of  some  chaste  and  pretty  spring  flower, 
like  the  common  or  Crimean  Snowdrop,  Hepatioa  alba,  the 
white  and  delicately-striped  Crocuses,  Bulbooodium  vernura, 
Scilla  bifolia  alba,  Leuoojum  asstivum,  vernum,  and  pul- 
chellum,  Erythronium  Dens-canis  album,  and  any  other 
spring  flower  that  may  he  admired  and  obtainable.  A 
few  Violets  would  be  very  suitable  if  the  soil  were  one  in 
which  they  would  flourish,  which  is  not  the  case  on  heavy 
clays.  Filially,  a  few  neat  dwarf  and  hardy  shruljs— com- 
pact tiny  evergreens — arc  excellent.  In  this  way  nothing 
surpasses  Erica  caruea,  which  is  a  perfect  mass  of  charming 
flowers  in  spring,  and  hardy  and  free  in  almost  all  soils.  Some 
of  the  dwarf  and  curious  varieties  of  the  common  Ling, 
which  are  to  be  had  in  good  shrub  nurseries,  are  also  good ; 
while  the  pretty  little  Partridge  berry  (Gaultheria  procumbens), 
with  its  bright  red  berries  in  winter  and  tiny  close  growth, 
cannot  fail  to  charm.  In  a  peat  soil  a  good  variety  of  dwarf 
Ericaoeous  plants  might  be  tried.  On  nearly  all  soils  the 
Bearberry  (Arbutus  Uva  Ursi)  will  trail  its  recumbent  ever- 
green growth  healthfully  along ;  and,  where  there  is  consider- 
able space,  some  of  the  dwarf  hardy  evergreen  Rhododendrons, 
the  bright-ben-ied  Skimmias,  and  dwarf  green  tapering 
Conifers,  like  the  Retinosporas,  may  be  tried  with  great 
advantage,  with  a  few  of  the  Ivies  to  train  up  rails,  along 
chains,  &c. ;  not  to  speak  of  other  dwarf,  evei'green,  and 
interesting  shrubs  which  may  be  found  by  examining  any 
good  shrub  nursery. 

From  the  limited  space  generally  around  graves,  the 
planting  of  large  or  free-growing  thuigs  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  general  planting  with  the  larger  trees  of  suit- 
able character  should  be  attended  to  by  the  managers  of  the 
cemetery.  There  are  a  great  many  Conifers  and  other  trees 
and  shrubs  which  look  very  well  in  a  young  state,  but  which 
soon  attain  large  and  unsuitable  dimensions  ;  and  these  should 
be  discarded  as  unfit  for  the  surface  and  immediate  su.rround- 
ings  of  a  grave.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  see  the  aspect  of  the 
plant  when  young;  we  should  inquire  also  as  to  its  usual 
ultimate  development.  I. 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  PLANTS. 

Every  addition  to  the  organs  of  nntrition,  besides  adding  to  tte  bulk 
of  a  plant,  increases  its  power  of  obtaining  food.  Apart  from  acci- 
dents, therefore,  there  would  seem  to  bo  no  limit  to  the  growth  and 
increase  of  plants  but  the  failure  of  an  adequate  supply  of  nutriment. 
The  reproductive  organs,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  stop  any 
further  growth  in  the  part  of  the  axis  which  they  terminate ; 
and  making  large  demands  on  the  resources  and  accumulated 
nourishment  of  a  plant,  supply  little  or  nothing  in  return. 
Reproduction     is,    therefore,    an    essentially    exhaustive    process, 


and    does    not     conimenoe    till    the     plant    is     provided    with    a 
store   of   accumulated   food   sufficient   to   sustain   it.      It   is   these 
stores  of  food  which  we  especially  appropriate  in  utilising  vegetable 
produce.     In  tho  Turnip,  for  example,  the  first  year  of  growth  is 
occupied  chiefly  in  accumulating  nutritious   matter  in  the  enlarged 
root.     The  aerial  part  of  the  plant  is  simply  a  tuft  of  leaves  attached 
to  an  axis,  with  undeveloped  intemodes.     In  the  following  year  tho 
growth  is  all  diverted  from  the  root  to  the  ascending  axis,  which 
grows  rapidly,   drawing  its   supplies  from  the  root,  which  wastes, 
becomes  hollow,   and  contains  finally  little  except   insoluble    fibre. 
So  complete  is  usually,  in  the  case  of  biennials,  the  drain  of  nutritive 
matter  in  the  flowering  and  subsequent  maturation  of  the  seed,  tho 
plant  has  neither  strength  nor  material  remaining  to  enable  it  to 
put  out  fresh  organs  of  nutrition,  and  it  consequently  dies.     Tho 
period  of  flowering  varies  greatly  in  different  plants.     It  depends 
partly  on  constitutional  habit;    and  this  may  depend  on  external 
conditions.     The  perennial  plants  of  warm  countries  may  become 
annuals  in  colder  ones,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Castor-oil  plant  and 
the  Marvel  of  Peru  with  us.     It  may  also  depend  on  the  amount  of 
accumulation  of  food  which  flowering  requires  in  each   case.     An 
annual  blooms  a  few  weeks  after  its  germination,  and  the  nourish- 
ment it  possesses  being  completely  exhausted,  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
process.     Yet  its   existence  may  sometimes  be  prolonged  over  more 
than  one  season,  if  the  flower-buds  be  regularly  removed,  as  in  the 
Tree  Mignonette  of  gardeners.     The  flowers  of  woody  plants  which 
bear  large  and  fleshy  fruits  are  not  produced  from  terminal,  but  from 
lateral  buds,  which  rest  upon  the  "  seasoned  "  wood  of  the  previous 
year,  in  which   nutritive   matter   is   accumulated.     Fruit  trees  also 
exhibit   the   effects   of    exhaustion  when,  after  an  extensivi!   crop, 
especially  of  the  late  kinds  of  fruit,  the  trees  fail  more  or  less  the 
succeeding  year,  though  they  will  bear  more  abundantly  in  the  year 
following  their  rest.     The  period  of  accumulation  in  some  plants  is 
very  long,  and  the  subsequent    exhaustion  correspondingly   fatal. 
The  American  Aloe,  which  flowers  in  its  native  climate  when  only 
Ave  or  six  years  old,  only  does  so  with  ns  after  the  lapse  of  a  period 
longer  in  proportion  to  the  retarding  influence,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  from  fifty  to   seventy  yeais.     The  Talipot   Palm,    which 
lives  to  a  great  age,  and  bears  leaves  30  feet  in  diameter,  flowers 
only  once,  and  then  perishes.     The  rate  of   growth  of  the  inflor. 
esoence  is  usually  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  other  organs.     The 
flower-stem   of    the    American    Aloe,   even    in   our  conservatories, 
grows  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  day,  and  the  plant's  store  of  food  is 
proportionately  rapidly  used  up.     The  accumulation  of  nutriment 
usually  takes  place  in  some  part  of  the  axis.     In  the  Turnip,  Beet, 
Radish,  Carrot,  and  many  other  cultivated  plants,  it  is  contained  in 
the  enlarged  root,  aud  the  tendency  to  enlarge  seems  to  be  one  which 
may  be  pretty  readily  induced,   and  afterwards  increased  by  culti- 
vation.    In  other  cases  the  stem  becomes  loaded  with  amylaceous  or 
saccharine  matter,  as  with  the  Sago  Palm  and  Sugar  Cane  ;  or  tho 
succulence  of  the  whole  plane  may  become  sufficient  to  supply  tho 
inflorescence,  as  with  the  American  Aloe,  the  sweet  juice  of  which 
is  made  by  the  Mexicans   into  an  intoxicating  drink.     The  store, 
wherever  situated,  will  obviously  attain  its  maximum  just  before  or 
at  the  time  of  the  first  appeai"ance  of  the  flower  .buds.     It  rapidly 
diminishes  as  they  open.     The  stalks  of  the  Sugar  Cane  are  cut  just 
before  the  flowers  expand,  and  the  Sago  Palm  is  fit  for  cutting  down 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  flower-spike.     Tho  chemical  changes 
which  accompany  flowering  are  apparently  similar  to  those  which 
accompany  germination.     The  circumstances  of  the  two  processes 
are  indeed  in  many  points  identical.     In  both  there  is  rapid  vegetable 
growth,  drawing  its  supplies  from  previously  accumulated  stores. 
These  usually  at  first  contain  some  form  of  starch,  which  in  each 
case  first  passes  into  tho   soluble  form,  and  afterwards  into  dextrine 
aud   sugar.     Tho   latter   stages,   which   take  place   probably   more 
immediately  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  flower,  are  accompanied  by 
tho  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  formation  of  carbonic  dioxide,  and  the 
evolution  of  heat.     In  ordinary  plant  growth,  the  food  of  the  plant  is 
highly  oxidised,  and  its  assimilation  is  consequently  attended  with 
tho  evolution  of  oxygen.     In  germination  and  flowering   the  food 
supply  of  the  developing  parts  contains  comparatively  little  oxygen, 
and  its  assimilation  is  at  any  rate  accompanied  by  the  separation  of 
part  of  its  carbon  as  carbonic  dioxide,  while  oxygen  is  absorbed.     An 
experiment  devised  by  Persoz  illustrates  the  oxidation  which  exists 
during  flowering.     If  the  roots  of  a  translucent  plant,  like  Balsam, 
are  watered  with  a  solution  of  logwood,  the  colouring   matter  is 
reduced  when  absorbed  into  the  roots,  aud  loses  its  colour.     When, 
however,  it  reaches  the  petals  it  is  again  oxidised,  and  its  colour 
again  appears.      The  fragrant  odour  of  the  Meadow-sweet,  which 
is    attributed   to    the   presence   of    salicyl    hydi-ide,   is   stated   by 
Buohner     to     bo    furnished    by    the    oxidation     dm-ing     the    ex. 
pansion     of     the     flower.buds    of     the    salicine     which    they    at 
first    contain.        This     conversion     is    artificially    imitated    when 
salicine  is  oxydized  by  means  of  potassium  dichromate,  and  salicyl 
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hydride  ia  formed.  The  evolution  of  heat  in  blosgoming  was  first 
observed  by  Lamarck  in  1777,  in  the  spadix  of  Arum  italicum,  where 
an  immense  number  of  blossoms  are  crowded  together.  It  was 
afterwards  shown  by  Saussure  that  the  heat  evolved  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  oxygen  absorbed.  According  to  Vrolik  and  Do 
Vriese,  the  temperature  has  a  regular  periodicity,  and  attains  its 
maximum  in  the  afternoon,  between  two  and  live. — Uow  Crops 
Groa: 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
The  general  plau  and  airaugement  o£  fruit  houses  depends 
in  every  case  so  much  upon  situation  and  circumstances,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  offer  any  suggestions  that  would  bo 
generally  applicable  on  that  head.  There  are,  however,  certain 
rules  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  effective  working 
arrangements  of  an  establishment  which  should  not  only  be 
duly  considered,  but  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible. 

The  best  site  for  a  block  or  range  of  houses  is  a  level  one. 
A  gentle  inclination  to  the  south  is  not  objectionable  ;  but 
when  the  ground  slopes  either  to  the  east  or  west  it  should  be 
made  level  if  practicable,  otherwise  the  structures  must 
necessarily  occupy  different  levels,  which  is  very  inconvenient, 
as  the  houses,  if  in  a  line,  shade  one  another ;  flights  of  steps 
at  the  various  landings  obstruct  the  workmen  in  their  duties ; 
the  heating  appai-atus  works  unequally  ;  and  externally  the 


Section  of  house  with  pipes  badly  arranged. 

general  effect  is  impaired.  Whatever  kind  of  site  may  be 
chosen,  it  should  have  a  free  and  open  exposure  to  the  south, 
east,  and  west.  The  protection  afforded  by  trees  or  rising 
grounds  against  prevailing  winds  should  be  taken  advantage 
of,  but  these  objects  should  not  encroach  so  closely  upon  the 
houses  as  to  obstruct,  in  any  degree,  the  light  and  sunshine. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  span-roofed  houses,  which, 
as  theii-  shape  denotes,  are  intended  to  utilise  the  heat  and 
light  of  the  sun  to  the  utmost.  Consequently,  when  they  are 
placed  with  their  ends  abutting,  it  may  be,  against  a  high 
wall  or  in  the  shade  of  trees,  as  they  often  are,  the  advantage 
of  the  span-roof  is  to  a  great  extent  lost ;  indeed,  it  is  quite 
possible  in  such  a  case  that  it  may  be  less  serviceable 
than  an  ordinary  lean-to  house.  The  span-roof,  considering 
the  greater  extent  of  active  radiating  surface  which  it 
presents,  is  not  an  economical  form,  unless  it  is  placed  where 
it  can  have  sunshine  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  every  day. 
Gardeners  are  famiUar  with  the  injurious  effects  of  shade  upon 
plants  requiring  much  light,  and  especially  upon  the  inmates 
of  glass  houses.  The  far-reaching  shadow  of  tall  trees  upon 
a  Wheat  field  may  be  traced  by  the  later  ripening  of  the  grain 
for  nearly  a  hundred  yards  out,  and  as  distinctly  as  the  sun- 
shade upon  a  dial  ;  what,  therefore,  must  be  the  effect  upon  a 
house  of  Vines  or  Peaches,  for  instance,  which  loses  the  sun's 
rays  shortly  after  midday,  and  what  the  extra  consumption  of 
fuel  ?  Some  prefer  keeping  plant  and  fruit  houses  apart,  but 
this  is  not  a  necessary  arrangement.  Besides,  plant  structures 
may  be  introduced  with  good  architectural  effect  to  divide  the 
different  blocks,  and  break  that  sameness  of  appearance  which 
fruit  houses  generally  assume.  Internally  they  also  pleasmgly 
diversify  the  interest,  and  may  be  placed  so  as  to  afford  a  ready 
and  agreeable  introduction  to  the  range,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  currents  and  di-aughts  of  cold  air  from  reaching  the 


warmer  forcing  houses.  Such  arrangements  lessen  the  neces- 
sity, too,  for  growing  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  fruit 
houses — a  practice  which  may  be  recommended  on  the  score  of 
appearances,  but  on  no  other  grounds,  if  freedom  from  insect 
plagues,  which  almost  defy  remedial  measures  when  once  they 
are  established,  be  any  consideration.  In  order  to  facilitate  all 
work  connected  with  the  formation  and  kcc|iing  of  inside 
fruit-tree  borders,  and  the  transfer  of  large  quantities  of  soil 
and  materials,  it  is  necessary  that  the  paths  and  doorways  in 
all  the  houses  should  be  wide  and  roomy,  whatever  may  bo  the 
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Good  arrangement  of  pipes. 

size  of  the  houses.  This  will  also  insure  convenient  walking 
room  ;  for  there  need  be  no  impediments  to  fruit  houses  at  all 
times  forming  part  of  an  agreeable  promenade  to  the  proprietor 
and  his  friends. 

Ample  heating  power  should  in  all  cases  be  provided. 
Frequent  attention  to  fires,  waste  of  fuel,  and  scorching  pipes, 
parching  up  everything  in  their  neighboiu'hood  to  an  injurious 
extent,  will  be  avoided  by  a  little  extra  outlay  for  boiler  power 
and  piping  at  the  beginning.  This  and  the  stoking  are  matters 
of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the  kind  of  boUGr  that  should  be 
employed.  The  plan  of  carrying  all  the  hot-water  pipes  round 
the  front  of  the  house  on  the  block  principle  is  bad,  for  in  that 
case  the  heat  is  very  unevenly  distributed ;  neither  is  it  a  good 
plan  to  have  them  sunk  below  the  floor  level  between  retaining 
walls — in  an  open  drain,  as  it  were — for  the  heat  is  absorljcd  by 
the  cold  walls.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  pits  where  the  pipes 
are  often  confined  one  above  another  in  a  narrow  space  Ijctween 
the  bed  and  the  cold  outer  wall.  Under  such  circumstances, 
during  a  cold  night,  plants  are  roasted  at  the  front  of  the  pit, 
while  the  back  has  probably  to  be  covered  with  mats  to  exclude 
frost.  In  such  a  case  the  better  way  would  be  to  carry  the 
flow  pipe  round  the  back  of  the  pit,  and  return  along  the  front, 
or  olce  versa.  In  wide  houses  the  piping  should  be  distributed 
over  the  floor — say  two  rows  in  front,  two  in  the  middle,  and 
two  at  the  back  of  the  house.  By  this  arrangement  we  secure 
not  only  a  more  even  temperature  throughout  the  house,  but 
we  save  heat ;  for,  if  all  the  pipes  were  taken  round  the  front 


Bad  pipe  arrangement. 


Good  ditto. 


of  the  house  (I  am  speaking  of  lean-to  houses),  the  dii-ection  of 
the  hot-air  current  would  be  directly  towards  the  cold  glass 
roof,  which  would,  by  conduction,  at  once  lower  its  temperature 
o-reatly,  and  the  current,  following  the  roof  to  its  apex,  would 
be  spent  without  materially  affecting  the  temperature  ot  the 
house.  On  the  other  hand,  the  warm  current  from  the  row  ot 
pipes  along  the  middle  of  the  house  must  heat  a  much  greater 
volume  of  ah-  in  its  passage  to  the  roof,  havmg  to  traverse 
more  space  ;  and  so  on,  witliiu  certain  limits,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  pipes  from  the  glass.  This  is  exemplifaed  any 
time  in  a  lean-to  Vinery  or  Peach  house  durmg  a  frosty  night. 
The  condensed  vapour  upon  the  glass  never  freezes  above  the 
front  row  of  pipes ;  the  position  of  the  middle  row  is  ]ust 
discernible  upon  the  frosted  glass ;  while  the  back  row  produces 
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no  visible  effect,  its  heat  power  being  diffused  in  its  ascent. 
The  arrangement  of  the  heating  apparatus  should  therefore  be 
studied  according  to  the  form  of  the  house,  in  order  to  utilise 
to  the  utmost  every  inch  of  heating  surface. 

An  equally  important  matter  is  the  supply  of  water  to  fruit 
houses.  Of  the  many  duties  which  have  to  be  entrusted  to 
subordinates,  watering  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  re- 
quires not  only  skill  and  experience,  but  an  amount  of  pains- 
taking attention  which  can  hardly  ba  expected  from  those  who 
have  only  a  temporary  interest  in  the  work,  unless  facilities 
exist  which  reduce  the  straiu  upon  both  brain  and  sinew  to  a 
minimum.  During  pressure  of  work  a  man  may  be  tempted, 
even  iu  the  best  regulated  establishments,  to  neglect  or  only 
half  do  his  work,  if  things  are  not  handy,  who  would  probably 
avail  himself  of  conveniences  did  thoy  exist.  When  a  man  has 
to  carry  hot  and  cold  water  from  different  sources,  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  apart,  before  he  can  water  a  house  of  Pines  or  a 
Vine  border,  as  the  case  may  be,  depend  upon  it  he  will  make 
as  little  as  possible  serve  his  purpose.  The  water  supply 
should,  therefore,  be  both  ample  and  convenient.  All  rain 
water  should  be  collected.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  provision 
is  made  for  saving  more  than  a  fractional  quantity  of  this  valu- 
able supply,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  would  go  far  to  meet  all 
demands  ;  the  best  plan,  wherever  the  supply  comes  from,  is  to 
provide  large  tanks  in  each  house  or  Ijlock  of  houses.  Under 
the  paths  is  a  convenient  place  for  these,  and  they  should  bo 
covered  over.  They  may  be  built  of  brick,  and  lined  either 
with  cement  or  concrete.  A  nine-inch  brick  wall,  lined  with 
one  coat  of  cement,  makes  as  cheap  and  lasting  a  tank  as  can  be 
desired.     The  large  tanks  will  provide  water  at  a  suitable  tem- 
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peraturc  for  what  are  termed  cold  houses,  such  as  late  Peach 
and  orchard  houses,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  ac- 
cessible by  dip-holes  iu  every  house  ;  but  for  the  warmer 
houses,  such  as  Pine  stoves,  early  Vineries,  and  Melon 
houses,  &c.,  additional  cast  iron  tanks,  large  enough  to 
hold  a  hundred  gallons  or  more  each,  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  these  should  be  placed  conveniently  above  or 
alongside  the  hot-water  pipes.  Attached  to  each  should  be  a 
handy  pump  communicating  with  the  main  tank  under  the 
floor,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  them  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
providing  a  plentiful  and  convenient  supply  of  water  at  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house.  Where  there  are 
long  ranges  of  Vineries  with  inside  borders,  or  extensive 
Pineries  and  plant  houses,  such  arrangements  will  be  found  to 
be  by  far  the  most  economical  and  serviceable  in  the  end. 

The  next  matter  is  the  supply  of  soil  and  shed  accommodation, 
upon  which  a  word  or  two  should  be  said.  The  shed  room 
should  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  glass,  and 
the  potting  and  soil  sheds  should  be  near  or  behind  the 
warmest  houses.  In  some  places  they  are  heated,  which  is  a 
very  good  plan,  in  order  that  the  house  and  soil  may  be  kept 
at  a  proper  temperature  for  potting  any  thing  that  may  be 
brought  out  of  a  warm  house.  The  potting  sheds  should 
communicate,  by  means  of  inner  doors,  with  the  houses,  that 
there  may  be  no  can-ying  of  tender  plants  to  and  fro  iu  the 
open  air  when  work  has  to  be  done.  As  to  the  supply  of  soil, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  success  if  this  is  begrudged. 
Good  soil  should  always  be  in  store  in  some  convenient  out- 
of-the-way  place,  stacked  in  ridges;  and  the  cribs  in  the 
potting  sheds  should  always  be  full,  that  materials  in  a  fit  and 
proper  condition  for  use  may  always  be  there  when  wanted. 

S.  W. 


FRUIT  WITHOUT  FLOWERS. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia, 
February  11th,  Dr.  Rusohenberger,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Thomas  Meehan  presented  an  Apple,  which  was  borne  by  a  tree  at 
Kittaning,  iu  Pennsylvania,  and  which  tree  never  produced  any 
flowers  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  always  yielded 
an  abundance  of  fruit.  This  specimen  furnished  a  practical  illustra- 
tion  of  some  morphological  truth  which  could  not  often  be  demon- 
strated in  the  way  this  afforded  the  opportunity  of  doing.  It  was 
admitted  that  a  fruit  was  a  branch  with  its  accessory  leaves  trans- 
formed. The  Apple  fruit  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  whorls  of  leaves 
comprising  five  each.  Cutting  an  Apple  through  wo  found  a  series 
of  five  formed  the  carpels  containing  the  seeds.  Several  series  of 
whorls,  very  much  retarded  in  development,  probably  formed  the 
stamens,  but  this  could  not  be  so  well  seen  in  the  Apple  fruit,  as 
they  seemed  to  be  almost  absorbed  iu  the  corolla  series.  This  was 
the  next  in  order  that  appeared  in  the  divided  Apple — the  green 
curved  fibrous  line  which  wo  find  in  all  Apples  midway  between  the 
"  core  "  and  the  "  rind  "  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  series  which 
forms  the  corolla  and  the  outer  series  which  forms  the  calyx.  In 
this  tree  there  are  no  pistils,  the  series  which  usually  goes  to  make 
up  this  jiart  of  the  fruit  structure  being  either  very  rudimentary  or 
entirely  wanting.  Hence  there  was  no  core  to  the  fruit.  The  result 
of  this  want  of  development  was  that  the  usual  calyx  basin  of  the 
Apple  was  in  this  case  occupied  by  a  cavity  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
across.  There  were  no  petals  ;  but  in  place  five  gland  or  rather  bud. 
sealelike  processes,  at  regular  distances,  on  the  edge  of  the  green 
fibrous  outline  before  referred  to.  The  outer  whorl,  which  usually 
forms  the  calyx,  was  almost  asepalous,  as  a  mere  scarions  membrane 
marked  the  place  where  the  calyx  segments  or  sepals  should  have 
appeared.  It  was  so  easy  in  this  specimen  to  trace  the  dividing  line 
between  the  outer  or  calyciue  whorl  and  the  inner  or  corolUne  whorl, 
which,  uniting  and  becoming  succulent,  formed  the  popular  Apple  fruit, 
that  it  was  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection.  But  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  this  specimen  was  what  were  probably,  from  their  simi. 
larity  in  appearance,  cork  cells,  formed  abundantly  on  the  outside  of 
the  Apple.  It  would  seem  that,  with  the  lack  of  development  in  the 
inner  series  of  whorls  necessary  to  the  perfect  fruit,  those  which 
remained  were  liable  to  take  on  somewhat  the  character  of  bark 
structure. 


Pears  and  the  Frost. — I  find  that  the  May  frosts  have 
played  sad  havoc  with  the  Pear  crop.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  out- 
side fruits  on  pyramidal  trees  are  bitten  on  their  upper  sides,  and 
of  course  ruined.  No  simple  protection  of  boughs  has  been  of  much 
use  against  May  frosts  driven  into  the  tender  fruit  by  the  east  wind. 
That  wind  seems  as  freely  freighted  with  ice  as  if  it  were  January  ; 
it  (the  wind)  stays  in  the  east  with  a  persistency  that  is  really  heart- 
breaking to  cultivators.  While  I  write  (June  2nd)  it  is  there,  straight 
as  a  needle  to  the  pole.  I  doubt  even  if  this  bitter  wind  will  not 
thin  the  Apple  fruits.  Latterly  it  has  blistered  some  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  as  if  fire  had  passed  over  them.  I  observe,  too,  that 
Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias,  well  hardened  oft,  and  perforce  put 
out,  are  struck  all  down  their  eastern  sides,  as  if  fire  had  burnt  or 
frost  frozen  them.— D.  T.  F. 

The  Blood-leaved  Peach. — The  Qardener's  Monthly  illustrates 
and  describes  this  new  ornamental  foliaged  Peach,  the  leaves  of  which, 
early  in  the  year,  are  said  to  be  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  but  to 
gradually  fade  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  when  they  assume  a 
dull  green  appearance.  Its  fruit  is  medium  sized  and  slightly  oblong, 
somewhat  flattened ;  skin  white,  ^vith  a  pale  red  wart,  and  a  few  pale 
red  spots  or  stripes;  flesh  white,  juicy,  well  flavoured;  clingstone; 
ripens  beginning  to  middle  of  August.  It  may  be  classed  as  good  iu 
flavour,  but  deficient  in  size.  About  Philadelphia  it  ripens  in  the  end 
of  September,  and  when  making  a  second  growth  in  August,  the 
leaves  are  nearly  as  brilliant  as  in  spring. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN, 


Early  Forced  Grapes.— A  market  gardener  and  early  fruit  grower  in  West 
Middlesex  told  me,  on  the  26th  of  May,  that  he  had  been  eutting  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes  for  a  month  previously,  and  that  they  fetched  24s.  per  lb.  in 
the  market.  This  fact  will,  I  imagine,  startle  some  of  our  gardeners,  who, 
although  they  have  great  private  resources  to  support  them,  are  still  heaten,  in 
the  matter  of  early  Muscats,  by  our  growers  for  market. — A.  D. 

Standard  Orchard  Pears.— In  a  recent  number  of  the  BnUethi  d' Arhorlml- 
tttre,  the  following  are  recommended  as  the  "best  winter  Pears  to  be  gi-ownas 
tall  standards,"  and  therefore  suitable  for  orchards  :—Bergamotte  Espc^ren, 
Bergamotte  Hertrich,  lJeurr«5  Luizet,  Beurrti  Milet,  Corate  do  Fiandre,  de  CurtS 
Doyemii5  d'  Aleufon,  Doyenn6  SieuUe,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Marie  Guisse,  and 
Passe  Colmar. 
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THE  CASCADE  AT  VIRGINIA  WATER. 
The  falling  of  irater,  wbether  in  the  roar  of  a  mighty  cata- 
I'aot,  or  the  gently  rippling  murmur  of  a  group  of  trickling 
falls,  is  so  invariably  pleasing,  that  travellers  deviate  miles 
from  their  route  to  catch  but  a  glimjise  of  the  beautiful 
phenomenon  ;  and  artists  linger  for  weeks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  celebrated  fall  in  order  to  study  earnestly  the  ever- 
changing  features  of  its  aspect — the  rising  mist  that  often 
veils  the  lower  portion  in  exquisite  indistinctness,  the  fitful 
hues  of  the  iris  that  in  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine  appear 
and  vanish  in  a  moment;  and  the  foam,  churned  into  compact 
masses  that  are  cari'ied  down  the  impetuous  stream  till  they 
dissolve  and  blend  again  with  the  water. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  objects  sought  out  for 
study  by  the  painter.  But  the  horticultural  artist,  in  every 
new  model  which  he  becomes  acrpiainted  with,  seeks  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  features  which  he  perceives,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,    can    be    utilised    in    works   of   his    own.  •  There 
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PHALiENOPSlS  GRANDIPLORA. 
There  arc  but  few  Orchids  that  rival  the  Phalmnopsids  in 
llui'al  beauty.  There  is  a  regal  stateliness  in  their  habit  of 
growth  that  proclaims  them  to  be  members  of  the  aristocracy  of 
t  lie  vegetable  world.  There  is  the  gracefully-curved  flower-stem 
and  the  precious  weight  of  pearly  blossoms  borne  at  its  apejr. 
Those  are  flowers  fit  to  weave  in  the  tresses  of  an  empress  on 
her  bridal  morn  !  The  lustrous  rubies  and  emeralds  of  her 
tiara  could  not  vie  with  the  chaste  purity  of  those  sculptured 
petals ;  priceless  diamonds  with  borrowed  lustre  cannot  eclipse 
the  modest  splendour  of  those  snowj-  blossoms  !  Naturally 
Phalicnopsids  are  epiphytes  growing  in  Borneo,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  on  the  continent  of  India.  In  cultivation 
thej'  require  a  warm  humid  temperature  and  moisture  at 
the    roots    all    the   year    round,   though    less    is    essential 


View  of  the  Cascalc  at  Viri^iuia  Water. 


are  few  illustrated  works  on  gardening  without  several  repre- 
sentations of  cascades  of  various  character — from  the  formal 
tumbling  of  the  waters  at  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles,  to  that 
style  of  more  natural-looking  cascades  which  are  found  in 
nature,  and  occasionally  in  well-designed  gardens.  Our  illus- 
tration shows  the  waterfall  at  Virginia  Water,  and  is  a 
noteworthy  example  of  good  work  in  this  way.  It  is  a  good 
representation  of  a  very  clever  work  of  horticultural  art.  The 
manner  in  which  a  portion  of  the  water  is  diverted  from  the 
main  stream  to  trickle  over  the  rooks  below  the  fall  in 
sti'eaks  of  glistening  silver  is  a  very  successful  and  efiective 
device.  It  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  celebrated  caseatelle 
of  Tivoli ;  but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that,  as  it  would  doubt- 
less be  very  difficult  indeed  to  discover  a  more  exquisite  model 
of  the  kind.  H.  N.  H. 


The  young  Planes  planted  on  the  Thames  Embankment  are 
now  out  in  fresh  and  beautiful  leaf,  and  are  evidently  thriving 
vigorously. 


during  the  dull  winter  months.  Phalajnopsids,  if  large, 
may  be  grown  in  pots,  in  crocks,  in  charcoal,  and  living 
sphagnum  ;  small  plants  do  well  on  blocks  with  a  little 
sphagnum  moss,  or  they  may  be  grown  in  baskets  in  the  above 
compost  suspended  near  the  glass  and  carefully  shaded  from 
brigiit  sunshine.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  most  profuse 
bloomers ;  indeed  it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  the  flower- 
spikes  off  small  plants,  or  they  would  thoroughly  succumb 
to  this  over-flowering  propensity.  Phatenopsis  graudiflora 
and  P.  Schilleriana  have  been  imported  in  large  quantities 
recently,  and  plants  may  now  be  purchased  for  shillings  where 
guineas  were  formerly  demanded.  No  collection,  however 
small,  should  now  be  without  them.  Both  stand  in  the  fore- 
most rank  in  the  genus  to  which  they  belong.  The  roots  of 
P.  Schilleriana  are  very  distinct  from  those  of  the  other 
species  of  this  genus,  being  flat,  and  having  a  rough  appear- 
ance. The  leaves  are  beautifully  marked  with  bands  of  white, 
and  the  blooms  individually  are  very  large  and  handsome. 

F.  W.  B. 
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THE   PANSY  AS  A  POT  PLANT. 
TuEiiE  is  scarcely  a  flower  show   of  any  note  at  wliioh  prizes 
arc  not  oflered  for  collections   of  cut  blooms  of  Pansies,  and 
some  scliedules  have  classes  for  Pansies  in  pots  ;   and  there  is 
reason   to  believe   the  cultivation   of   the   Pansy   in  pots   is 
gradually  extending,   not  only  for  show   purposes,   but    also 
because  the  profusion   of    richly-coloured    flowers    produced 
during  the  early  spring  months  when  grown  in  this  way  are 
so  attractive.     Some  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  growth  in 
pots,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to    be  acceptable   at   the   present 
time.     The  best  plants  for  blooming  in  pots  in  early  spring  are 
those  struck   from   cuttings  in  June   and  July.       These  will 
strike  readily  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  bed  of  light  sandy  soil, 
occupying  a  northern  aspect,  where  the  glai-e  of  the  summer 
sun  does  not  come,  and  where  there   is  no   drip   from  falling 
rain.    As  soon  as  these  are  sufficiently  rooted,  they  should  be 
placed  in  well-prepared  beds,  in  a  shady  place  in  the  open 
ground,  and  from  these  should  be  di-awn  the  plants  required 
for  cultivation  in  pots.     Early  in  October  those  should  be  put 
into  large  60-pots,  placed  in  a  cold  frame  till  established,  and 
then  placed  in  the  open  air  as  long  as  the  weather  is  mild  and 
open;    a  compost  made  up  of    well-decomposed   turfy  loam, 
rotten  manure,  some  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  sand,  the  latter 
in  proportion  to  the  close  or  free  natui'e  of  the  loam,  as  the  case 
may  be.     About  the  last  week  in  January,  or  by  the  first  week 
ill  Fcbruarj',  there  should  be  a  shift  into  the  blooming  pots  of 
the  size  known  as  .j2's.     One  of  the  most  successful  Pansy  cul- 
tivators of  the  day,  Mr.   Charles  Turner,  of   Slough,  recom- 
mends, "  when  potting,  to  loosen  the  outside  of  the  old  ball, 
i-cmovo  a  portion  of  the  top   soil,  and  drain  the  pots,  as  you 
would  for  Carnations,"  with  a  layer  of  crocks  about  an  inch  in 
depth.     "  After  covering  the  bottom  of  the  pot  with   crocks, 
place  some  of  the  coarsest  soil,  mixed  with  a  little  manure,  over 
the  drainage,  and  shake  all  down  by  striking  the  pot  on  the 
bench.     The  soil  should  not  be  pressed  hard  with  the  hand;  no 
■water  should  be  given  for  a  day  or  two  after  potting."     A  com- 
mon two  or  three  light  wooden  frame  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  keep  the  plants  during  the  winter ;  but  it  should  be  shallow 
rather  than  deep,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  not  too  far  from 
the  glass.     Air  should  be  given  freely  on  all  occasions  when 
the  weather  is   mild ;    in  severe    frosty  weather   the    plants 
should  have  the  protection  of  some  mats.     The  plants  selected 
for  pot  culture  should  have  a  bushy  branching  growth,  and  con- 
sist of  four  or  six  leading  shoots  if  a  good  head  of  bloom  be 
required.     To  impart  all  possible  strength  to  these,  the  side- 
shoots  springing  up  from   the  base   of   the  plant  should  be 
removed,  and  inserted  as  cuttings.     There   is,   therefore,   the 
double  advantage   of   strengthening  the  main  shoots  by  their 
removal,  and  the  production  of  a  supply  of  young  plants  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  when  worn  out.     The  exhibitor  of 
Pansies  in  pots  should  always  have  a  supply  of  plants,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  good  succession  of  bloom. 

As  the  shoots  make  growth  the}'  should  be  tied  to  stakes, 
and,  in  the  case  of  plants  wanted  for  late  blooming,  the  main 
shoots  can  be  pinched  back,  so  as  to  ensure  plenty  of  side 
growth.  Those  will  not  bear  such  fine  flowers  as  the  plants 
carrying  only  three  or  four  main  shoots  ;  but  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  bloom  will  result,  and  they  will  jjrove  charming  decora- 
tive objects.  Plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  to  keep  the  plants 
from  Ijecomiiig  drawn.  The  cultivator  should  aim  at  a  short, 
sturdy,  healthy  growth,  and  as  the  flowers  open  they  should  be 
screened  from  the  sun.  Strong-growing  varieties,  bearing 
large  flowers,  should  always  be  selected  for  cultivation  in  pots. 
Some  liquid  manure  should  be  given  as  the  flowers  expand, 
but  the  plants  should  be  so  raised  that  it  can  drain  away  freely. 
Plants  so  treated  will  produce  finer  blooms  than  those  obtained 
from  plants  growing  in  the  open  ground,  and  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  the  many  accidents  that  beset  flowers  grown  where 
little  protection  can  be  afforded  them.  A  cultivator,  by  grow- 
ing a  few  pknts  in  pots,  can  have  fine  heads  of  bloom  under 
cover  early  in  the  season,  and  the  cuttings  made  from  the  side 
shoots  t.akcn  at  this  stage  will  furnish  him  with  plenty  of 
young,  vigorous  plants  to  bloom  in  beds  in  the  open  air  in 
autumn,  where,  in  the  cool,  moist,  declining  days,  well-de- 
veloped flowers  can  be  had.  It  is  during  the  temperate  days 
of  spring  and  the  cool  days  of  autumn  that  the  finest  Pansy 
blooms  are  produced  ;  hot  weather  is  against  them  at  all  times, 


for  the  lacing  or  belting  to  the  flowers  never  comes  so  perfect, 
nor  is  characterised  by  such  fine  hues  when  grown  in  bright, 
dry,  summer  weather.  The  grower  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
that  during  the  time  the  plants  are  making  their  growth  they 
must  be  kept  free  from  greenfly,  and  an  occasional  fumigation 
with  tobacco  smoke  will  secure  this.  Some  of  the  best  flowora 
of  later  years  have  come  to  us  from  Scotland.  The  climatic 
conditions  of  that  country  are  more  favourable  to  the  culture 
of  the  Pansy  than  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  southern  parts  of 
England.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird,  and  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  Messrs.  White  and  Sinclair, 
of  Paisley,  and  others,  are  constantly  producing  new  varieties, 
which  are  divided  into  three  sections :  Self s,  yellow  ground, 
and  white  ground  flowers.  Of  yellow  selfs.  Cherub,  Mrs. 
Horsburgh,  and  Ophirie ;  of  white  selfs,  Great  Eastern,  Miss 
Ramsey,  and  Peerless  ;  of  dark  selfs.  Eclat,  George  Keith,  L. 
T.  Fleming,  Luna,  and  Miss  Muir  are  the  best.  Of  yellow- 
ground  flowers  there  are  Coraus,  Ebor,  George  Ford,  George 
Wilson,  George  Muirhead,  John  Currie,  0.  0.  Champion,  Robci't 
Burns,  Tom  White,  and  William  Young,  all  of  fine  quality,  and 
more  or  less  distinct  in  character;  and  of  white  grounds,  Alice 
Downie,  Cupid,  Jaue  Wilson,  Lady  Lucy  Dundas,  Miss  Addi- 
son, Miss  Adamson,  Mabel,  Princess  of  Wales,  Village  Maid, 
and  Waverley — all  very  beautiful,  and  showing  many  hues  of 
colour.  Quo. 

PLANT  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 

EvEKYONE  who  has  seen  the  fresh,  sturdy,  little  plants  brought  by 
the  market  growers  round  London  to  the  Metropolitan  markets  will 
readily  acknowledge  that  there  ia  much  skill  shown  in  their  cultiva- 
tion.    Market  growers  have  not,  however,   always  convenience  for 
doing  things  well ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  labour  under  especial 
disadvantages.      As  regards  second  and   third  class   material,   our 
markets   are   somewhat   overstocked,   but  really  early,  well  grown 
plants  may  always  be  disposed  of  at  high  prices.     While  I  write  I 
am  within  a  stone's  throw  of  several  little  places  where  an  astounding 
quantity  of  market   plants   is  grown.       On   entering  one  of  these 
establishments  the  other  day,  I  was  struck  with  the  great  heaps  of 
fresh,  sweet,  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  cow-dung  that  confronted 
me.     The  best  growers  are  very  particular  as  to  their  compost  heaps, 
and  go  to  great  expense  in  procuring  the  best  loam  they  can  find.  In 
growing  for  market,  good  soil,  light  span.roofed  houses,  and  brick  or 
turf  pits,  together  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  are  the  great 
essentials,  to  which  must  be  added  energy  and  forethought.     TIio 
plants  principally  grown  tor  market  purposes  are  Fuchsias,   Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes,  Hydrangeas,  Richardias,  Stocks,  Asters,  Mig. 
nonette.    Pinks,    Cloves,     Carnations,   Lily   of    the   Valley,    Spirasa 
japonica,  Roses,  bulbs,  and  numerous  plants  and  shrubs  suitable  for 
spring  forcing.     Plants  for  market  should  be  dwarf,  bushy,  and  pro- 
fusely flowered,   say   from  6   to   18  inches   high.      Cyclamens  are 
generally  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  it  is 
ripe,  and  the  young  plants  are  pushed  on  rapidly  during  the  ensuing 
summer,   and   flower   profusely   the   following  spring.     Many   half- 
hardy  annuals,  as  Rhodauthe,'Nemophila,  Balsams,  Celosia,  and  orna- 
mental   Grasses   are  grown   beautifully   by    some   cultivators   with 
hardly  any  appliances  except  turf  pits.     Fine-leaved  plants,  as  Ficus 
clastica,   Isolepis   gracilis,    Solaginella   hortensis,  and   some  of   the 
hardier   exotic   and   British    Perns   are    grown   by   the    thousand, 
and    are    readily   sold    at    remunerative     prices.       A    subject    of 
great  importance  in  plant  culture  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
viz.,  careful  selection  of  vai-ieties,  is  zealously  attended  to  by  market 
growers,  and  in  selecting  seed  parents  they  always  give  preference 
to  robust  plants  of   dwarf,  compact  habit,  good  constitution,   and 
free-flowering  qualities.     Primulas,  Calceolarias,  and  Cinerai'ias  are 
remarkably   well   grown    by   some   cultivators   in   low   span-roofed 
houses  or  pits,  and  the    "  strains "   which  some   of    these  market 
people  possess  are  superb,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of  good  colour 
and  substance.     Most  of  the  growers  select  seed-bearing  plants,  and 
carefully  hybridise  them  when  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
strain,  and  some  are  so  particular  that  on  no  account  would  they 
part  with  a  single  seed  of  their  own  saving ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
sell  their  strains  to  the  seedsmen.     When  we  consider  that  Primula 
seed  fetches  from  £10  to  £20  per  oz.,  we  need  not  wonder  that  five 
shilling  packets  should  contain  such  microscopic  quantities.     Hydran. 
geas  are  just  now  coming  into  the  market,  and  very  fine  some  of 
them  are,  with  great  heads  of  flowers  nearly  a  foot  across.     One 
cultivator  at  Acton  grows  these   by  the  thousand,  and  does  them 
better  than  anyone  else  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.     Some  of  the 
individual  blooms  measure  more  than  2  inches  across,  and  are  most 
beautifully  coloured  by  exposure  near  the  glass.     The  same  grower 
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has  one  of  the  finest  beds  of  Lord  Lyons  Pink  I  ever  saw,  from 
which  thousands  of  bright  crimson. purple  llowers  may  be  cut.  A 
white  flowered  Pink  of  large  size  and  good  substance  is  Alba  niulti. 
flora,  the  blooms  of  which  are  as  white  as  snow,  and  measure  nearly 
3  inches  across.  Though  somewhat  delicate  in  constitution,  it  bears 
forcing  well.  The  prices  realised  for  different  plants  depend  on  their 
HQality  and  carlincss.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  fetch  from  9s.  to  18s. 
]]er  dozen;  Hydrangeas,  such  as  I  have  described,  2  Is.  to  SOs. ; 
Fuchsias  12s.  to  2-43. ;  and  other  things  in  proportion  ;  after  which 
tho  retail  dealers  make,  in  many  cases,  a  handsome  profit.  Some 
growers  for  market  hare  a  great  variety  of  decorative  plants,  but 
most  of  them  confine  themselves  to  a  few  really  good  things,  and 
grow  these  by  the  thousand.  The  work  in  one  of  these  establish, 
ments  appears  to  bo  one  unceasing  routine  of  propagating,  potting, 
watering,  tying,  and  packing  off  to  market ;  and  in  a  well  regulated 
place  it  is  rare  to  find  a  spare  inch  of  room  or  a  frame  unoncupied, 
for  as  fast  as  the  plants  in  flower  are  sold,  succession  plants  are 
potted  on  to  fill  their  places.  B. 


LATH  BLINDS    FOR   SHADING, 
l.v  paying  a  visit  to  the  Belgian  nurseries  lately,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  very  convenient   sun. shades  employed  to  cover  houses  and 
frames  in  that  country.     We  all  know  how  soon  blinds   of  linen  and 


Shade  of  small  Laths  and  slender  Rods  united  by  twine  ;  full  size. 

cotton  become  tender  and  worthless.  Tho  Belgians  employ  thin 
laths  of  wood  laid  side  by  side,  with  narrow  intervals  between  them, 
in  the  way  of  Venetian  blinds ;  cords  laid  across  them,  to  which  the 
laths  are  attached   by  tan-ed  string,  connect  all  together.     These 


Shade  for  frames. 

blinds,  which  look  like  the  Roman  fasces,  can  be  made  of  any  length 
and  of  any  convenient  width,  and  arc  rolled  up  with  great  ease.  In 
one  nursery  I  saw  split  bamboo  used  for  this  purpose,  which  no 
doubt  is  lighter,  stronger,  and  still  more  durable  than  strips  of  ordi. 
nai-y  wood.     If  these  blinds  could  be  had  in  England,  I   think  there 


Shade  of  very  slender  Rods  of  wood  and  twine ;  full  size. 

would  be  a  demand  for  them.  In  Belgium,  I  imagine,  they  are  made 
by  tho  gardeners  in  winter ;  but  I  neglected  to  make  the  inquiry. 

CJ'Micell.  J.  R.  Pearson. 

[Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  know  how  the  shades  of  which 
Mr.  Pearson  speaks  are  constructed,  we  shall  bo  happy  to  show 
them  some  very  neat  models  which  we  brought  home  some  time  since 
from  the  continent,  and  which  are  now  open  to  inspection  at  The 
G.tRDEN  office. — Ep.] 


MARSHAL  NIEL  ROSE  UNDER  GLASS. 
Bealtifli.,  no  doubt,  are  tho  golden  blooms  of  that  noble  yellow 
Rose,  Marshal  Niel,  even  when  seen  displaying  their  beauties  but 
sparsely  and  shyly,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  grown  in  the  open 
air.  It  is,  however,  when  seen  growing  under  glass,  and  dropping  its 
golden  pendants  from  the  roof,  not  in  threes,  or  in  dozens,  but  in 
numbers  which  defy  counting,  that  ouc  realises  its  flowering  capabili. 
tics  and  becomes  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  when  grown 
well  up  to  the  light  as  a  conservatory  climber  that  tho  Marshal  is  in 
its  right  place,  and  in  the  field  in  which  to  win  now  Laurels.  Of  this 
wc  were  more  convinced  as  we  lately  gazed  with  admiration  on  tho 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  this  lovely  Rose,  which,  when  in  the  full 
display  of  its  floral  honours,  is  the  pride  of  the  Belfast  Botanic  Garden, 
and  of  the  curator,  Mr.  Johnston.  A  few  particulars  with  regard  to 
the  Belfast  plant  will,  we  trust,  not  be  without  interest,  and  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  practical  value  to  our  Rose  loving  and  Rose  grow, 
iug  readers.  Some  four  to  five  years  since,  when  the  Rose  was  much 
scarcer  and  its  fame  less  widely  established  than  it  now  is,  Mr.  John, 
ston  was  given  a  by  no  means  particularly  vigorous  or  robust  plant  of 
the  Marshal.  Unwilling  to  expose  it  to  tho  open  air,  he  assigned  it 
a  modest  corner  ne.xt  the  front  wall  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  large 
conservatory.  Here  with  sods  he  formed  a  raised  bed  for  its  recep- 
tion, some  two  or  three  feet  square,  and  about  so  much  in  depth,  and 
into  this  he  transferred  the  plant.  The  Marshal  took  kindly  to  his  new 
quarters,  and  the  first  year  favoured  his  jjatron  with  the  modest 
number  of  just  half  a  dozen  blooms.  When,  tho  year  before  last, 
the  garden  was  honoured  with  a  visit  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Countess  Spencer,  the  plant  carried  some  six  hundred  flowers, 
and  her  excellency  was  presented  with  a  splendid  bouquet  entirely 
composed  of  magnificent  blooms  culled  from  among  them.  Last  year 
the  number  was  largely  increased,  and  this  year,  when  we  saw  it,  we 
were  informed  it  had  borne  over  1,500  superb  blooms  !  Inducing  it 
to  make  plenty  of  wood,  and  then  having  it  thoroughly  ripened,  are 
the  elements  of  success  as  regards  the  Marshal,  and  on  any  one 
securing  them  he  is  sure  to  shed  in  profuse  bounty  his  golden  favours. 
What  about  pruning  ?  we  asked  Mr.  Johnston  ;  "  Except  to  cut  the 
flowers,  a  knife  never  touches  it,"  was  the  reply. — Xrish  Farmers' 
Gazette. 


Aerides  crassifoliuni. — A  robust  and  well-grown  specimen  of 
this  rare  species  has  at  last  been  flowered  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  gardener 
to  F.  B.  Dodgeson,  Esq.,  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire.  It  has  been 
called  "  the  best  species  in  the  genus,"  which  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
considering  we  have  the  noble  A.  Fieldingi  and  the  still  more  hand- 
some and  rare  A.  Schroderi.  This  new  species  is  one  of  Messrs. 
Low's  importations,  and  is  ea,sily  distinguished,  even  when  not  in 
flower,  by  its  broad,  thick  leaves,  and  dense  habit.  Its  flowers  call  to 
mind  those  of  A.  (falcatum)  Larpenta;,  being  similar  in  conforma- 
tion, but  they  are  produced  on  a  much  longer  drooping  spike.  Their 
colour  is  also  much  deeper  and  more  effective  than  that  of  the  last- 
named  species,  being  a  soft,  clear  amethyst  purple,  shading  off  into 
white  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  The  peculiar  tint  belonging  to 
this  species  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  petals  of  Phalsenopsis 
Luddemanniana,  but  deeper  and  richer  in  tone.  Mr.  Dodgeson's 
plant  has  ten  leaves,  which  vary  from  5  to  9  inches  in  length,  and 
are  about  2  inches  broad,  the  younger  leaves  being  dotted  with 
purple  and  shghtly  tinged  with  brown.  It  has  borne  twenty  fine 
flowers  on  a  spike,  and  this  number  will  doubtless  be  exceeded  as 
the  plant  developes  itself.  This  Ai-'rides,  as  has  just  been  stated,  is 
as  yet  very  rare,  but  now  that  its  charms  are  recognised  by  culti- 
vators as  being  something  superior  to  those  of  others,  it  will 
doubtless  soon  find  its  way  into  the  most  select  collections. — F.  W.  B. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Cantua  dependens.— At  Belton  House,  near  Grantham,  one  of  the  pillai-s 
supporting  the  roof  of  the  lofty  conservatory  was  a  few  weeks  ago  a  perfect 
picture  of  floral  beauty  with  the  above  plant,  which  was  full  of  bloom  from  the 
base  to  a  height  of  20  feet  at  least.  The  flowers  in  colour  can  only  be  described 
as  a  scarlet  crimson  cerise,  and,  occurring  in  thousands,  their  beauty  may 
be  im.agined  by  those  who  have  only  seen,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  few  flowers 
on  a  sickly  "  red  spidery  "  plant.  Here  of  course  it  is  ])lanted  in  a  Ijorder,  and 
Is  hence  greatly  relieved  from  liabiUty  to  attacks  from  insect  lite.— J.  C.  N. 

Mahernia  vestita.— This  Uttle  plant  is  seldom  seen,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
for  amateurs  especially,  a  finer  flowering  one  could  be  found.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hojje,  will  thi-ive  in  any  house  in  which  the  temperature  is 
kept  above  the  freezing  point,  and  succeeds  perfectly  in  a  compost  of  good 
loam,  mixed  vrith  a  little  peat  or  leaf -soil.  It  retjuires  to  be  repotted  annually, 
but  overpotting  is  injurious  to  it,  and  must  be  avoided.  It  likes  plenty  of  water 
whilst  growing,  but  no  stimulants  ;  and  it  should  be  pruned  m  a  little  after  it  has 
done  flowering:.  Thus  treated  it  becomes  covered  in  May  or  June  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  little  orange  and  red  flaked  flowers  that  are  at  once  graceful  and  orna- 
meutal. — James  Fokbes,  Perth. 
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INSECT  AGENCY  IN  FLOWERS. 

BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

I  AM  of  opinion  that  art  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  garden  varia- 
tions as  is  generally  supposed  ;  that  variations  in  nature  are  as  great 
as  in  horticulture ;  and  that  the  florist's  credit  is  chiefly  due  in 
jireserving  the  form  which  unassisted  nature  has  provided  for  him. 
It  was  at  one  time  part  of  the  essential  idea  of  a  species  that  it 
would  reproduce  itself.  If  any  variation  occurred  in  nature,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  seedlings  from  this  variation  would  revert  to 
tliu  parent  form.  But  it  is  now  known  that  the  most  marked 
pocciliarity  in  variation  can  bo  reproduced  in  the  progeny,  if  care  be 
taken  to  provide  against  fertilisation  bj'  another  form.  Thus,  the 
blood-leaved  variety  of  the  English  Beech  will  produce  blood-leaved 
Beeches ;  and,  as  I  have  myself  found  by  experiment,  the  very 
pendnlous  Poach  produces  from  seed  plants  as  fully  weeping  as  its 
jjareut ;  and  when  the  double-blossomed  Peaches  b3ar  fruit,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  careful  friend  that  the 
progeny  is  double-blossomed  as  its  parent  was.  But  I  need  not 
refer  particularly  to  this.  Any  intelligent  florist  of  the  present  age 
r.jn  testify  to  the  fact,  that  varieties  will  reproduce  themselves  as 
fully  as  the  original  forms  from  whence  they  sprung.  I  do  not  think 
botanists,  as  such,  are  so  fully  aware  of  these  facts  as  florists  are. 
Tliey  scarcely  admit  of  much  inherent  variation  in  form  in  nature  ; 
but  look  rather  to  hybridisation,  and  insect  agency  in  connection 
therewith,  to  account  for  such  changes  when  they  occur.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  these  agencies  acting  as  the  sole  factors  in 
evolution,  I  have  generally  taken  a  genus  consisting  of  only  one 
species  in  ,a  given  locality,  to  show  how  great  is  the  variation  in 
form,  where  no  congenital  species  could  mix  with  it.  I  have,  for 
this,  chosen  Epigasa  repens,  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  and 
the  Qucrcus  neo-mexicana  (Q.  Gunuissonii  ?)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Another  familiar  plant  to  illustrate  this  is  the  common  yellow  toad 
Flax  (Liuaria  vulgaris).  In  a  handful  of  specimens  gathered  in  an 
afternoon's  walk,  I  have  found  some  marked  variations,  differing 
from  each  other  almost  as  much  as  species  do.  In  reg.ard  to  the 
spur,  which  is  generally  as  long  as  the  main  portion  of  the  corolla, 
some  had  them  only  one-third  or  one. fourth  as  long;  and  in  one 
instance  the  plant  bore  flowers  entirely  spurless.  Dr.  Darrach 
informs  me  that  he  believes  he  has,  in  years  past,  gathered  a  spur- 
less  form,  but  has  neglected  to  place  it  on  record.  Then  some  plants 
had  flowers  with  spurs  thick,  and  others  with  narrow  ones ;  and 
while  some  had  spurs  qnito  straight,  others  curved  so  as  to  describe 
nearly  the  half  of  a  circle. 

Now  this  Linaria  is  an  introduced  weed,  with  nothing  allied  to  it 
anywhere,  in  the  localities  where  we  usually  find  it,  with  which  it 
can  possibly  hybridize.  The  variations  must  be  from  some  natural 
law  of  evolution  inherent  in  the  plant  itself.  Varieties  of  course  may 
cross-fertilise  as  well  as  species  ;  and  some  of  these  vai'iations  may 
be  owing  to  one  form  fertilising  another  form  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
avoiding  the  fact,  that  at  least  the  first  pair  of  varying  forms  must 
have  originated  by  simple  evolution.  Now,  going  back  to  our  florists' 
experience,  the  question  occurs,  that  as  varieties  once  evolved  will 
reproduce  themselves  from  seed,  why  does  not  some  one  of  these  Lin- 
.arias,  which  has  been  struck  off  into  some  distinct  mould,  reproduce 
itfelE  from  seed,  and  establish,  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  new  race,  as 
it  would  do  under  the  florist's  care  ?  Why,  for  instance,  is  thei'e  not 
a  spurless  race  ?  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  solitary  plant, 
found  on  this  afternoon's  walk,  is  the  only  one  ever  produced.  Dr. 
Darrach's  recollection  shows  it  is  not  a  solitary  case.  The  bumblebee 
furnishes  the  answer.  They,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  are  the 
only  insects  which  visit  these  flowers.  They  seem  very  fond  of  them, 
and  enter  regularly  at  the  mouth,  and  stretch  down  deep  into  the 
spur  for  the  sweets  gathered  there.  The  pollen  is  collected  on  the 
thorax,  and  of  course  is  carried  to  the  next  flower.  The  florist,  to 
"  fix  "  the  form,  carefully  isolates  the  plant ;  but  in  the  wild  state  a 
spurless  form  has  no  chance,  the  bee  from  the  neighbouring  flower  of 
course  fertilising  it  with  the  pollen  from  any  of  the  other  forms.  If 
there  were  no  bees,  no  agency  whatever  for  cross  fertilisation,  nothing 
but  the  plant's  own  pollen  to  depend  on,  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
races  of  this  Linaria,  which,  again,  by  natural  evolution  at  times 
changing,  would  produce  other  races ;  and  in  time  the  difference 
might  be  as  great  as  to  be  even  thought  generic.  But  we  see  that 
by  the  agency  of  the  bumblebee  the  progress  of  the  newly  evolved 
form  is  checked.  The  pollen  of  the  original  form  is  again  introduced 
to  the  offspring,  and  it  is  brought  back  at  least  half  a  degree  to  its 
starting  point.  Insects,  in  their  fertilising  agencies,  are  not  always 
abettors,  but  rather  at  times  conservators  of  advancing  evolution. 


A  LADY  having  the  misfortune  to  have  her  husband  hang  him. 
felf  on  an  Apple  tree,  the  wife  of  a  neighbour  immediately  came  to 
beg  a  branch  of  that  tree,  to  have  it  grafted  into  one  in  her  orchard. 
"  For  who  knows,"  said  she,  "  but  it  may  bear  the  same  kind  of  fruit." 


THE    COCOA-NUT    PALM. 

(COCOS   KUCIFERA.) 

Tins  is  now  so  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its  native  country;  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  indigenous  to  some  part  of 
Asia,  probably  Southern  India.  It  exists  in  vast  quantities  on 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  upon  sandy  or  rocky  sea- 
shores. It  is  also  common  in  Africa,  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  Cocoa-nut  Palm  has  a  cylindrical  trunk,  some- 
times as  much  as  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  rising  to  the  height 
o£  60  or  100  feet,  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  gracefully  curved 
feathery  or  pinnate  leaves,  each  of  which  is  from  18  to  2U  feet 
in  length,  and  composed  of  a  strong  tough  central  footstalk, 
with  numerous  narrow,  long,  and  sharp-pointed  leaflets 
arranged  along  both  sides  of  it,  giving  the  entire  leaf  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  feather. 

The  uses  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm  to  the  dark  children  of  the 
tropics  are  manifold,  forming,    as    it    does,    both   food   and 
shelter,  as  well  as  fibre,  that  is  employed  for  a  vast  number 
of  purposes.      In  no  country  with  which    I  am  acquainted 
have  I  seen  it  so  extensively  cultivated  as  it  is  in  Ceylon,  and 
none  but  those  who  have  travelled  the  glorious   Government 
road  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Colombo,  one  of  the  loveliest  o£ 
drives,  seventy-two  miles  in  length,  and  varied   only  at  long 
distances  b}^  a  few  gentle  undulations,  can   have  any  idea  of 
the    beauty  of   a    Cocoa-nut  plantation.      This   drive   passes 
through  a  belt  of    Cocoa-nut  forest,  varying  in  depth  from 
one  to  six  miles,  until  it  approaches  Colombo,  wliere  you  have 
Cinnamon  plantations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cocoa-nut 
Palm  on  the  other,  dipping  so  near  to  the  sea  as  to  be  often 
washed  by  the  surf,  as  the  waves   swell  and  Ijreak  along  the 
shore.     Cocoa-nut  cultivation  is  chiefly  conhned  to  the  native 
population,  and  is,  with  the  addition  of  a  patch  of  "  Paddy 
Rice  land,"  a  few  Gourds,  and  other  tropical  vegetables,  such 
as  Chillies,  Cucumbers,  Yams,  the    roots  of   the    Caladium 
csculentum,  the  fruit  of  the  Jack  tree  (Artocarpus   integri- 
folia),  the  Bread  Fruit  tree  (Artocarpus  inoisa),and  a  few  other 
wild  productions  of  the  land,  the  whole  source  of  existence  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  Ceylon.     Sometimes  wealthy  Ceylonese 
own  large  plantations  of    Cocoa-nuts  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  but  more  generally  they  are  confined  to  small 
patches,  which  are  distributed  among  the  villagers  ;  and  such 
is  the  importance  attached  to  this  "King  of  Palms  "  that  one 
often  hears  of  a  lawsuit  having  taken  place,  to  recover  the 
tenth  share  of  a  Cocoa-nut  tree !  There  are  also  large  plantations 
owned  by  European  merchants  and  planters.     In  making  a 
Cocoa-nut  plantation,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
form  a  well-stockaded  nursery,  in  order  to  prevent  the  incur- 
sions of  porcupines,  and  other  animals,  that  love  to  prey  on 
the  succulent  shoots  of  the  young  plants  as  they  first  make 
their  appearance  above-ground,  and  to  protect  them  till  the 
first  fronds  have  matured  a  sufficiency  of  fibre  to  resist  the 
onslaughts  of  their  enemies.     They  are  then  moved  to  open 
plantations  prepared  for  them  by  cutting  down  jungle  timber 
and  brushwood,  the  worthless  portions  of  which  are  burnt  on 
the  land,  holes  being  cut  for  the  reception  of   the  Cocoa-nut 
plants  from  15  to  20  feet  apart,  about  4  feet  square,  and  2  feet 
in  depth.      After   being  planted,  young  Cocoa-nuts    require 
seven  years  before  they  come  into  bearing;   and,  unless  they 
have  been   placed  in   good  soil,  or  have  received  some  extra 
cultivation,  they  do  not  produce  very  heavy  crops  during  the 
first  few  years  of  fruiting.  As  soon  as  the  young  Cocoa-nut  trees 
are  strong  enough,  cattle  are  allowed  to  graze  freely  amongst 
them  ;   and,  being  penned  up  at  night  on  different  portions  of 
the  plantation,  as  on  our  own  system  of   winter  and  spring 
sheep-feeding,  the  crops  are  thereby  materially  increased.   Each 
Cocoa-nut  Palm  produces  annually  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
nuts  ;  and  eacli  nut  being  incased  in  a  heavy  conical  husk,  the 
trees  have  a  heavy  load  to  carry,  as  each  nut  weighs  from  41bs. 
to  6  lbs.     Rarely  does  a  year  pass   in  Ceylon  that  some  half- 
dozen  deaths  are   not  reported  from  ripe  Cocoa-nuts  falling  on 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  villagers. 

The  modes  by  which  Cocoa-nuts  are  gathered  are  various  ; 
sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  ladders 
are  placed  against  the  trees  to  a  certain  height,  to  facilitate 
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the  climbing,  after  wliich  a  rope  is  looped  both  round  the 
stem  of  the  tree  and  the  body  of  the  climber,  who,  settiuc 
the  soles  of  his  feet  against  the  stem,  and  holding  on  by  his 
hands,  his  body  forming  a  curve  supported  by  the  looped 
rope,  ascends  the  tree  very  much  as  a  monkey  does  his  pole ; 
in  fact,  such  is  the  agility  of  some  native  nut-gatherers,  that 
I  have  seen  them  ascend  without  ropes  or  other  assistance. 


mdls  belonging  to  Europeans,  where  they  arc  broken  uj)  and 
divested  of  their  shells,  the  kernels  being  thrown  into  heaps 
to  ferment,  previous  to  being  put  into  the  mill  and  gromid  up, 
after  which  the  oil  is  expressed  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
refuse  of  the  nut,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  formed 
into  oil  cake,  which  in  Ceylon  bears  the  name  of  Pooiiac.  The 
IjuUock  carts  used  for  the  tr.insport  of  Colfec  and  Cocoa-nut 


Group  of  Cocoa-nut  Palms. 


In  extensive  plantations,  the  trees  are  fastened  together  by 
means  of  stout  ropes,  over  which  the  harvesters  pass  from 
tree  to  tree  without  descending,  thereby  saving  both  time  and 
labour.  As  soon  as  the  nuts  are  harvested,  they  are  divested 
of  their  outer  coverings,  which  are  stacked  for  future  use. 
The  nuts  are  then  conveyed  either  to  the  native  oil  mills, 
which  are  worked  by  oxen,  or  to  the  more  powerful  steam 


oil  are  thatched  with  Cocoa-nut  leaves,  which  make  them 
impervious  to  the  heaviest  of  tropical  showers.  Cocoa-nut 
leaves  are  also  used  for  thatching  the  roofs  of  the  native 
huts  and  for  shading  verandahs.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
Ceylon  exported  about  20,000  tons  of  oil  annually,  all  the 
time  I  was  there,  and  about  .5,000  tons  of  fibre  and  yarn,  known 
as  Coir.     Coir-mat  making  affords  employment  to  the  low- 
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country  Cingalese,  who  manufacture  them  of  various  patterns 
and  forms.  . 

But  not  only  is  the  Cocoa-nut  valuable  on  account  of  its 
commercial  productions.  To  the  natives,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  it  forms  a  principal  ingredient  of  their  daily  diet. 
No  curry  would  be  perfect  without  some  finely  scraped  Cocoa- 
jiiit; — no  salad  p.alatable  unless  dashed  with  some  of  the  milk 
of  the  ripe  nut ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  luxuries  is  the 
delicious  milk  of  the  Cocoa-nut  when  about  three-parts  ripe. 
Only  those  wh-o  have  travelled  hot  troiiical  roads,  through 
countries  where  water  is  so  bad  that  tlie  very  look  of  it  is 
repulsive,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  value  of  a  drink  from  a 
cool  Cocoa-nut.  Peter  Wallace. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE  CRIMSON  DESERT  PEA. 

(CLIANTHUS  PTJNICETJS.) 
Tf  this  beautifal  wall  plant  were  better  known  it  wonld  require  no 
commendation  from  me  to  induce  its  wider  cultivation.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  except  probably  in  very  cold  and  late  situations.  Even 
in  unfavourable  climates  it  may  be  preserved  by  a  mat  or  other  such 
slight  protection  ;  and  in  favourable  circumstances  it  is  a  magnificent 
object.  I  have  only  seen,  in  the  many  gardens  I  have  visited  this 
year,  two  specimens  in  the  open  air.  The  first  is  in  Mr.  M'Donall's 
nursery  at  Stranraer,  in  which  a  south  wall  was  aglow  with  the 
bright  clusters  of  flowers  to  the  height  of  9  feet,  and  the  width  of 
perhaps  12  feet ;  I  was  informed  that  it  had  been  in  constant  flower 
since  February.  The  other  specimen  was  on  an  east  wall  in  Mr. 
Fitzherbert'a  garden  at  Blackcastle,  near  Navan,  and,  though  not 
so  large  a  plant,  still  it  was  very  healthy  and  flowering  profusely. 
Young  plants  should  be  obtained  now  in  pots  and  planted  out  at 
once.  They  should  be  kept  regularly  supplied  with  water  in  summer, 
and  as  dry  as  possible  in  winter,  and  when  thoroughly  established 
will  respond  freely  to  generous  doses  of  manure-water. 


Salmoniceps. 


BLUE-FLOWERED  BORDER  PLANTS. 
I  INTEND  to  say  a  few  words  on  Gentiana  acanlis — not  to  eulogise 
it,  which  is  unnecessary — but  to  point  out  how  it  appears  to  suffer 
when  placed  close  to  two  veiy  beautiful  plants  which  I  have  in  my 
little  garden.  The  first  of  these  ia  the  blue  flowered  Dracocephalum 
grandiflorum,  a  tolerable  large  mass  of  which  seems  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  Gentian  itself  ;  but  perhaps  that  may  arise  from 
the  comparative  rarity  of  the  Dracocephalum.  Why  is  this  fine  Draco- 
ccphalum  so  seldom  seen  ?  It  is  of  the  easiest  possible  culture.  To 
flower  it  well,  it  should  be  pulled  to  pieces  now  and  then,  and  the 
strongest  pieces  planted  from  six  to  twelve  in  a  clump ;  it  likes  a 
rather  stiff  soil.  The  next  plant  that  appears  to  rival  or  eclipse 
the  Gentian  is  the  truly  beautiful  Lithospcrmum  prostratum. 
Nothing  can  surpass  in  brilliancy  a  large  mass  of  this  when  seen 
under  the  full  blaze  of  the  niid-day  sun,  on  a  gravelly  bant  or  rock- 
work.  Like  the  Gentian,  it  seems  to  do  beat  when  starved.  The 
best  way  to  flower  the  Gentian,  as  a  border  plant,  is  to  place  about 
a  hatful  of  stones  in  a  small  mound,  and  plant  bits  of  Gentian 
over  them.  These  little  mounds  show  the  plant  off  to  advantage, 
and  it  prefers  stones  to  soil.  The  one  fault  of  the  Gentian  is  that 
it  is  rather  fastidious  in  opening  its  blooms,  which  are  always  shut 
during  dull  or  cloudy  weather.  I  know  a  fine  moated  hall  in 
Lancashire  which  was  famous  for  its  Gentian.  A  gravelly  b.ank 
on  either  side  of  the  coach  road,  for  perhaps  GO  yards,  right  up  to  a 
bridge  over  the  moat,  was  one  mass  of  Gentian,  and  parties  came 
long  distances  to  see  it.  Mr.  Fish  is  hardly  correct  in  calling  the 
Gentian  azure ;  it  is,  I  should  say,  intense  ultramarine.  I  have  a 
variety  of  it  with  each  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  tipped  with 
white.  This  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere ;  but  I  have  somewhere 
seen  a  pure  white  variety  of  Gentian.  Tnos.  Williams. 


ciated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  widely 
known.  P.  japonica  has  turned  out  a  somewhat  disappointing  intro- 
duction ;  and  never  once,  since  it  has  been  cultivated,  has  it  realised 
the  character  depicted  in  the  coloured  illustration  of  it  with  which 
lovers  of  flowers  are  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  P.  cortusoides 
amoena  has  more  than  realised  what  was  predicted  concerning  it  ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  P.  japonica  declines  in  popular  estimation 
will  its  congener  as  surely  rise  in  favour.  It  is  a  very  hardy  Prim- 
rose, and  one  of  the  brightest  bits  of  colouring  I  have  seen  this  season 
was  a  clump  of  this  Primrose  growing  in  the  open  air  on  the  herba- 
ceous border  at  Chiswick.  This  plant  had  been  out  all  the  winter,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  incessant  rainfall,  no  injury  had  befallen  it  in 
consequence.  The  beautiful  bright  roseate  hue  of  the  flowers  struck 
the  eye  when  looking  at  them,  even  froui  the  most  remote  points  of 
view.  This  Primrose  should  have  a  good  position,  fully  open,  and  a 
little  high,  if  possible,  and  it  should  be  planted  in  some  good  rich 
soil.  It  is  a  fine  subject  for  a  sheltered  rock  garden  ;  but  in  any 
case,  when  it  gets  well  established,  it  blooms  with  freedom.  It 
makes  a  fine  pot-plant  also,  and,  when  thoroughly  established  in  32  or 
large  -IS-sized  pots,  it  produces  several  trusses  of  beautiful  flowers. 
About  August  the  plants  should  be  divided,  but  not  too  freely,  and 
potted  in  a  soil  made  up  of  good  loam,  some  sand,  and  plenty  of  leaf- 
mould  ;  and  then  the  plants  should  be  put  into  a  cold  frame  or  cool 
house,  and  be  kept  close  and  shaded  till  established.  They  will  simply 
need  protection  from  rough  weather.  The  strongest  will  flower 
in  April,  or  earlier,  and  during  Maj'.  R.  D. 


PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  AMffiNA. 
NoTWiTHSTANDiNo  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  Primula 
japonica,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  beautiful  P.  cortusoides 
amoena  is  in  reality  the  queen  of  Primroses.  By  the  way,  according 
to  professor  Morren,  it  is  no  longer  Primula  cortusoides,  but  Primula 
Sieboldi.  I  think,  however,  that  lovers  of  this  flower  will  elect  to 
s  tand  by  the  old  name.  This  beautiful  Primrose  has  now  been  in 
cultivation  for  some  time  past ;   but  it  ia  not  half   so  much  appre- 


Bitton  Long  Ago.— I  am  the  old  gardener  of  Bitten,  and  I  have 
just  been  gratified  by  your  report  of  what  you  saw  there  at  Easter. 
All  the  trees  there,  excepting  the  two  Yews,  and  those  only  20 
years  old,  were  planted  by  my  own  hands.  I  don't  think  there  can 
be  a  more  favourable  soil,  deep  loam  on  a  bed  of  gravel.  My  son 
has  added  greatly  to  the  collection.  It  was  about  1830  when  I  had 
full  3,000  different  plants,  all  in  open  borders — all  the  Pseonies  and 
Sedums,  over  100  Asters,  and  as  many  Irises,  30  Yuccas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Nai-cissus  over  100,  all  the  Crocuses,  30  water  plants,  and  a 
Rosarium.  There  were,  moreover,  Ferns,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
a  London  nurseryman  laughed  at  me  for  inquiring  for  such  plants 
in  London.  I  had  all  the  Irises  which  1  could  get,  being  then  in 
correspondence  with  the  Paris  Garden  and  the  Berlin  Garden. 
This  is  a  wretched  soil,  and  most  discouraging,  and  I  am  too  old 
for  working  as  I  did  at  Bitton,  and  my  old  gardening  friends  and 
nurserymen  who  knew  me  are  all  dead.  My  old  catalogues — which 
my  son  has — will  prove  what  was  grown  at  Bitton.  I  never  cai-ed 
for  florist  flowers.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  single  scarlet  Anemone 
in  gi'eat  perfection.  Bitton  was  rich  in  Sax-ifrages  and  Veronicas. 
M\'  son  has  more  rarities  than  I  had,  and  recent  novelties.  I  thought 
these  few  notes  would  interest  you.  I  could  not  grow  the  double 
blue  Hepatica  at  Bitton,  and  here  it  flourishes,  but  I  managed 
Cistuses  and  Holianthemnms  well. — H.  T.  ELLAC05iBE,C'?;/st  St.  Qeorgo, 
Topsham. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Aqnilegia  coerulea.— This  is  flowering  splendidly  here.  It  delights  in  rich 
turfy  loam.  Tlie  bonier  must  be  well  drained,  as  damp  often  proves  fatal  to 
this'fiue  plant  durint;  the  winter  months. — J.  Whittakbb,  Derby. 

Autumn-hlooming  Crocuses.— We  generally  associate  Crocuses  with  tho 
spring.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  EUaeombe  reminded  us  the  other  day,  that  of  the  forty- 
three  species  nientitnied  in  Dean  Herbert's  monograph  of  the  Croci,  twenty- 
eight  lire  autunm  bUioraers. 

Dodecatheon  integrifolium.— This  has  been  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in 
my  garden  during  tho  past  month.  On  one  plant  I  have  counted  thirty-six 
rtn'wer-stems,  with  from  sixteen  to  eighleen  expanded  flowers  and  buds  on  the 
^^tronger  stems.    It  delights  in  rich  peaty  loam  in  a  shady,  sheltered  situation. 

— J.  \\'niTTAKK«. 

Top  Dressing  for  Roses.— I  am  anxious  to  know  if  the  malt  or  kiln-dust 
recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers  to  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  Roses  is  the 
same  as  malt  combings.— R.  B.  [The  kiln  dust  used  by  Mr.  Rivers  is  what 
accumulates  behind  ihe  furnace,  not  combings  which  come  from  the  malt  when 
it  is  screened.  Mr.  Rivers  uses  one-half  kiln  dust  and  one-half  horse- 
droppings,  laid  about  1  foot  thick,  then  saturated  with  liquid  manure,  then 
turned  over  in  the  sun  twice  in  about  three  days,  when  ib  may  be  used  with 
good  results  on  both  Roses  (pot  or  planted  out)  and  fruit  trees  in  pots.] 

Yucca  baccata.— This  new  and  very  distinct  species,  found  in  New  Mexico. 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  was  introduced  into  cultivation  in  Europe  last  year  by  M. 
Linden,  of  Brussels.  In  the  rigidity  of  its  habit  and  the  texture  of  its  leaves, 
it  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  Y.  cornuta,  or  Y.  Treculeana,  than  to  any 
species  of  the  aloifolia  section.  It  has  a  thick,  wrinkled  stem,  abouta  foot  high, 
on  the  summit  of  which  are  closely  crowded  the  short,  straight,  erect,  pointed, 
boat-shaped  leaves  of  a  light  green  colour,  bearing  on  their  margins  numerous 
long,  broadish,  and  sharply  pointed  shaving-Uke  appendages.  The  fruit  is  a 
capsule,  as  in  all  the  Yuccas,  but  has  the  shape  and  fleshy  consistence  of  a  ripe 
Banana,  by  which  name  it  is  known  to  the  natives  of  Western  America.  The 
taste  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  and  the  Indiana,  who  are  very  fond  of  it,  gather 
and  dry  large  quantities  for  winter  use.  Tho  uncooked  fruit  ia  said  to  possess 
highly  cathartic  properties. — M. 
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GARDEN     STRUCTURES. 

THE  ALEXANDRA  PROMENADE. 
Amoxg  the  garden  stractures  shown  at  the  Alexandra  Palace 
on  the  opening  day  (May  '24tli),  the  conservatory  of  which  the 
annexed  engraving  is  a  representation,  was  not  the  least 
remarkable.  Erected  on  the  main  platcan  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  tlic  terrace,  though  necessarily  dwarfed  liy 
the  size  of  the  Palace,  it  occupied  a  position  admirably 
suited  to  display  its  distiugaishing  features  to  advantage. 
Being  constructed  entirely  o£  iron,  glass,  and  hydraulic 
cement  concrete,  and  glazed  with  sheets  of  large  size,  it  had  a 
light  and  airj',  rather  than  a  sub- 
stantial, appearance,  but  examined 
from  a  structural  point  of  view  its 
strength  was  found  to  be  .ample.  The 
side  columns,  p'aced  six  feet  ap.art, 
are  of  cast  iron  twisted,  with  a 
moulded  base,  and  each  is  strutted 
by  an  ornamental  buttress  resting 
on  a  block  of  concrete.  From  these, 
the  T  iron  rafters,  bent  to  the  desired 
form,  spring  and  form  the  rooP. 
Between  the  columns,  meeting  at  the 
centre  of  each  ba}',  are  carved  s]iau- 
drels  of  elaborate  tracery;  und  the 
■walls  are  of  hydraulic  cement  concrete 
slabs,  moulded  and  manufactured 
under  Mr  Ayres'  patent.  These 
admit  of  a  large  amount  of  orna- 
mentation, with  this  advantage,  that 

not  being  attached  to  the  soil  tbey  are  tenants'  fixtures  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  The  slielving  or  stages  for  the 
plants  are  also  formed  of  tBo  same  material,  panelled  to  hold 
water  for  evaporation,  and  perforated  for  the  warmed  air  from 
the  source  of  heat  to  pass  through  them  among  the  plants. 
The  doors  are  gothic  in  shape,  with  a  tracery  spandrel  over 
head,  and  there  are  graduated  ornamental  pendants  from  each 
angle   of  the  rafters,  and  a  cornice  of  perforated  iron  work 


The  Alexaiiilra  rromcuadc. 


THE     KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

DEEP  CULTIVATION. 
The  question  of  more  deeply  disturbing  and  mannring  the  soil  and 
subsoil  is  too  important  to  be  treated  with  levity  or  flippancy,  for  it 
greatly  alTects  the  amount  of  production  of  human  and  animal  food. 
The  opponents  to  deep  cnUivation  say  the  plant  multiplies  its  fibres 
or  roots  in  the  surface  soil ;  of  course  it  docs,  and  why  does  it  do  so? 
because  the  surface  soil  is  cultivated,  loosened,  manured,  aerated, 
and,  moreover,  mu^'h  warmer  than  the  lower  soil.  It  is,  therefore, 
unmistakeably  evident  that  these  conditions  should  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  imparted  to  the  subsoil,  where  they  are  wanting;  for  when 
undisturbed  and  nnmanured  it  is  too 
dense,  too  cold,  and  too  poor,  and  there- 
fore too  unattractive  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  for  the  latter  have  as  great  an 
instinct  as  the  animal  tribe  as  regards 
their  search  for  food.  Many  people  won't 
believe  that  we  cannot  manure  the  under 
soil  through  the  top  soil,  but  that  pro. 
found  departed  philosopher,  Barou  Liebig, 
proved  this,  therefore  it  becomes  necessary 
to  uncover  the  subsoil  and  intermix  the 
manure  with  it.  How  well  that  late 
worthy  and  most  intelligent  man,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  nf  Lois  Weedon,  under- 
stood and  practised  this  system,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  what  extraordinary 
crops  he  grew,  as  I  know  by  personal 
observation.  I  have  abundant  experience 
in  that  matter  on  my  own  farm  and  in 
my  own  garden  and  shrubbery,  and  facts 
justify  my  insisting  upon  the  importance  and  advantage  of  dis- 
turbing and  manuring  the  subsoil,  but  not  to  attempt  to  do  so  throut'h  ' 
the  top  soil,  for  the  top  soil  has  the  power  to  intercept  and  .appro, 
priate  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphate  of  lime 
that  you  have  intended  for  the  lower  soil.  In  my  conserv.atory  I 
bore  holes  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  feet  with  an  iron  or  stick,  and  down 
these  holes  pour  guano  and  water,  or  liquid  manure,  and  thi  conse- 
quence is  an  immense  development  of  flowera  on  my  Camellias.  No 
such  results  occurred  when  the  fluid  was  merely  applied  to  the  sur- 


runs  round  ^the  inside  of  the  house  at  the  level  of  the 
spouting,  forming  a  suitable  finish.  For  ventilation,  sashes 
open  the  entire  length  of  the  house  just  above  the  wall 
slabs  on  each  side,  and  there  are  also  similar  continuous 
sashes  in  the  lantern  all  opening  simultaneously  by  mean.s  of 
ingenious  machinery.  The  roof  is  glazed  with  Hartley's 
rolled  plate  glass  in  large  sheets,  held  in  position  by  Mr. 
Ayres'  recently  patented  glazing  tube.  This  may  be  made 
of  sheet  copper  or  zinc,  and  though  of  great  strength,  is 
sufficiently  elastic  and  compressible  to  yield  to  the  expansion 
of  the  glass.  E.  A. 


{  face,  for  then  its  material  ingredients  never  reached  the  lower 
roots.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  kept  many  pigs  (350),  I 
ploughed  and  then  forked  the  poor  and  raw  snbsoil,  throwino- 
it  into  high  ridges.  Deep  in  the  furrows  I  applied  the  pig 
manure,  and  forked  it  into  the  subsoil.  The  consequence  was 
43  tons  of  Mangel  Wurzel  per  .acre,  and  excellent  crops  ever 
since.  On  another  field  well  subsoiled,  but  less  deeply  culti- 
vated and  manured,  I  only  grew  30  tons  per  acre ;  but  so 
numerous  are  the  evidences  of  the  increased  produce  resulting 
from  soils  with  subsoils    deeply  fertilised   by    nature   or  by  man, 

I    that  it  is  quite  unnecess.ary  to  say  another  'word   about   it,— X  J. 

I    Mechi,  Tiptree, 
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riower  Garden. — The  planting  out  of  snmmer  bedding  plants 
should  now  be  finished  as  speedily  as  possible.  Sub-tropical  plants, 
such  as  Cycas  revoluta,  Palms,  Musas,  and  similar  material,  should 
also  be  transferred  to  their  outdoor  quarters,  giving  them  positions 
in  which  their  beauty  will  be  set  off  to  most  advantage  ;  yet  they 
must  be  sheltered,  and  not  too  confined  with  surrounding  vegetation. 
Monstera  deliciosa  does  well  in  a  warm  place  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  forms  a  good  companion  to  tender  Ferns,  which  may  also  be 
accommodated  there.  Plants  of  the  green  and  also  of  the  variegated 
leaved  New  Zealand  Flax  look  well  planted  out,  or  plunged  as  centres 
to  small  flower  beds,  or  used  as  specimens  for  conspicuous  places,  such 
as  vases  on  terraces.  American  Aloes  and  Yuccas  may  likewise  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  Rose  budding  may  now  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
convenient ;  remove  a  goodly  portion  of  the  straggling  wood,  but 
preserve  almost  intact  the  shoots  on  which  the  buds  are  to  be  in. 
sorted.  Propagate  herbaceoas  plants  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted 
in  a  prepared  piece  of  border  under  hand-glasses.  Transplant 
biennials  from  last  spring's  sowings,  but  if  they  have  not  yet  been 
sown  sow  them  at  once. 

Conservatories. — Passifloras,  Bignonias,  Kennedyas,  Hibbertia 
dentata,  Louicera  sempervirens,  and  similar  plants,  must  now  be  re- 
gularly thinned,  taking  care  to  preserve  as  large  a  quantity  of  young 
wood  as  possible,  without  overcrowding,  and  permitting  the  shoots, 
after  they  reach  a  certnin  height,  to  hang  down  in  graceful  festoons. 
Keep  up  a  good  succession  of  flowering  plants  from  greenhouses  and 
frames,  to  replace  those  going  out  of  flower. 

Greenliouses. — These  being  now  clear  of  bedding  plants,  may  be 
filled  with  annuals,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Begonias, 
&c.,  in  order  to  forward  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory. 
Uydrangeas  aro  now  coming  nicely  into  bloom,  and  require  some 
•  assistance  in  the  way  of  manure  water;  any  shoots  not  famished 
with  flower  buds  should  be  removed,  and  used  for  purposes  of  pro- 
pagation. By  means  of  plenty  of  ventilation,  complete  exposure  in 
fact  during  fine  weather,  retard  the  show  Pelargoniums  ;  zonal  kinds 
for  late  flowering  may  now  be  cut  over,  partially  starved  for  a  while, 
kept  ont  of  doors,  and  if  repotted  and  started  into  growth  six  or 
seven  weeks  hence  they  will  form  nice  flowering  plants  when  others 
begin  to  lose  their  beauty.  Pinch,  thin,  and  encourage  Fuchsias,  and 
keep  Celosias,  Coleuses,  Iresines,  &c.,  in  a  growing  condition.  Main, 
tain  successions  of  Mignonette,  Asters,  Stocks,  Schizanthuses,  and 
other  annuals.  Old  roots  of  Cyclamens  not  bearing  seed  pods  may 
be  transferred  to  a  frame  having  a  north  and  shady  aspect,  and  kept 
moderately  but  not  entirely  dry.  The  young  ones  must  be  kept  in 
a  good  growing  state.  Liliums  should  be  top-dressed,  and  kept  in 
cool  or  warm  houses,  according  to  the  time  when  they  are  required  to 
come  into  flower.  Plants  of  Spirtea  japonica  that  have  done  flower- 
ing should  be  transplanted  into  a  plot  of  ground  that  is  rich,  moist, 
and  warm.  Sow  Cineraria  seeds  and  prick  off  seedlings,  which,  when 
they  are  fit  to  handle,  should  be  potted  separately  into  small  pots. 
Slickers  from  the  old  plants  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enongh,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  frame  having  a  north  aspect. 
Mark  some  of  the  very  finest  of  the  herbaccons  Calceolarias  for  keep- 
ing until  next  year,  and  such  plants  as  are  selected  to  bear  seed  should 
be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  others  removed  as  they  begin  to  fade. 

Stoves. — Fine-leaved  plants  now  form  a  chief  feature  in  stoves  ; 
efery  encouragement  must,  therefore,  be  given  them,  in  order  to 
promote  the  proper  development  of  the  foliage  ;  they  shonld  have  a 
moist,  warm,  and  steady  atmosphere,  plenty  of  tepid  water  at  the  root, 
and  daily  sprinklings  overhead  with  the  syringe.  The  young  leaves 
of  the  finer  Anthuiiums  must  be  kept  clear  of  foliage,  which  should 
be  put  aside,  so  as  not  to  impede  their  growth.  Several  plants  will 
require  stakes,  which  should  be  neatly  and  sparingly  applied.  All 
young  stock  should  be  shifted  before  the  pots  containing  it  have  be- 
come filled  with  roots.  Remove  such  plants  as  are  in  flower  to  the 
coolest  end  of  the  house,  if  practicable.  The  propagation  of  stove 
plants  from  cuttings  should,  as  a  rule,  be  suspended  for  a  time,  until 
the  wood  becomes  a  little  firmer  than  it  is  at  present,  but  such  as  were 
propagated  earlier  should  be  potted  as  they  become  well  rooted. 
Poinsettias,  however,  are  an  exception,  and  the  sooner  good  cuttings 
can  be  obtained  from  them  and  rooted  the  stronger  the  flowering 
plants  will  be.  The  young  shoots  nearest  the  end  of  the  branches 
may  be  removed  for  this  purpose,  and  about  four  or  six  of  the  lower, 
most  left  on  the  old  plant  if  it  is  to  be  retained. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — Attention  must  now  be  paid  to  thinning 
and  otherwise  regulating  the  young  shoots  of  wall  trees,  to  which 
an  occasional  good  washing  with  clean  water  from  the  garden  engine 
is  very  beneficial.  Young  shoots  of  trees  in  nursery  beds  should  be 
loosely  attached  to  stakes  in  the  form  which  they  are  afterwards  in. 
tended  to  retain.     See  that  the  clay  does   not  prematurely  fall  off 


lately  grafted  plants,  and  if  it  does,  replace  it  with  a  fresh  applica. 
tion.  Cut  away  any  spray  that  may  grow  upon  the  trunks  of 
standard  trees,  also  most  of  the  strong  shoots  that  come  np  in  the 
centre  of  open  or  cup-shaped  fruit  bushes.  Remove  suckers  from 
Raspberries,  fruit  tree  stocks,  &c.  As  soon  as  Strawberries  are  set 
a  good  soaking  of  manure-water  should  be  given  between  the  rows. 
Prepare  nets  for  these  and  Cherries. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Earth  up  and  stake  advancing  Pea  crops  ; 
give  those  forming  pods  good  soakings  of  manure-water,  and  sow 
some  of  Knight's  Tall  Marrows  and  early  sorts  for  late  produce. 
Earth  up  Beans,  and  top  such  as  have  come  into  flower.  Cabbages 
are  tender  and  good,  and  are  hearting  well ;  when  removed  loosen 
the  ground  which  they  occupied  with  a  fork  and  plant  Lettuces, 
Savoys,  or  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  or  if  Seakale  or  Potatoes  were  planted 
between  the  Cabbages  they  will  now  require  the  additional  room. 
Prick  out  or  thin  in  the  seed  beds  Coleworts,  and  plant  ont  in 
various  positions  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  sprouting  and  close  hearting 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  some  Savoys,  and  Curled  Kale.  For  the 
main  crop  of  Kale,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  other  crops,  the 
ground  cannot  be  got  ready  until  the  early  Potatoes  are  lifted, 
the  transi>lanted  Onions  removed,  and  also  some  of  the  earlier 
Cabbage  and  Turnip  crops.  Asparagus  cutting,  in  the  case  of  young 
plantations,  should  now  cease  ;  but,  on  old-established  ones,  "  grass  " 
may  still  be  cut  until  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  this  month,  when 
green  Peas  from  the  open  ground  will  be  plentiful.  Plant  out  Celery 
in  prepared  trenches,  which  maybe  cropped  for  the  time  being  with 
Turnips,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Endive,  or  any  other  crop  that 
will  be  soon  ready  for  removal.  Beet  may  now  be  finally  thinned  to 
about  9  iuches  apart ;  more  room  would  have  a  tendency  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  large  roots,  which  are  objectionable.  Thin  Parsnips 
to  a  foot  apart,  and  Carrots  to  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  sort.  Frame-sown  Carrots  are  now  large  and  good, 
first  border-sown  ones  are  likewise  useable  ;  and  for  a  succession  of 
tender  roots,  another  small  sowing  of  one  of  the  Horn  sorts  should  be 
again  made.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  small  salads  by  repeated  sow- 
ings  ;  but  protect  the  seeds  from  birds  until  they  germinate,  and 
afterwards  from  slugs  and  snails.  Keep  the  hoe  at  work  amongst 
growing  crops.  Save  all  old  refuse  vegetables,  such  as  Cabbage  and 
Broccoli  stumps,  which,  together  with  weeds,  &c.,  should  be  thrown 
into  a  heap  to  lot.  Dead  bushes,  boughs,  and  prunings  of  fruit. trees, 
old  Pea-stakes,  and  similar-  material,  should  be  gathered  into  a  sepa- 
rate heap  and  charred,  the  ashes  and  charcoal  from  which,  mixed 
with  manure,  making  a  valuable  fertiliser.  Dredgings  of  soot  and 
lime  amongst  growing  crops  aro  very  beneficial  in  obviating  the 
ravages  of  slugs. 

MARKET   GARDENS. 

Late  frosts  and  cold  winds  have  materially  injured  the  more  tender 
kinds  of  garden  crops.  Early  French  Beans,  where  unprotected, 
have  been  almost  annihilated,  and  not  one  plant  of  the  first  crop  of 
Tomatoes  h.as  escaped,  so  that  fresh  plantations  have  to  be  made. 
Cauliflowers  raised  out  of  doors  have  been  greatly  damaged, 
especially  in  low  situations.  Potatoes  in  exposed  places  have  also 
suffered  ;  but  under  the  shade  of  trees  they  are  safe.  Strawberries, 
as  a  rule,  promise  to  bear  good  crops.  Plant  out  Tomatoes  in  well, 
prepared,  rich,  and  sheltered  ground,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
place  a  strong  stake  alongside  of  each.  Those  not  yet  planted  out 
keep  in  frames,  from  which  the  sashes  are  removed,  except  when 
frost  is  apprehended.  Protect  Cucumbers  in  frames  during  cold 
nights  with  litter,  but  remove  it  early  in  the  morning ;  and  through, 
out  the  day,  if  favourable,  tilt  up  the  sashes  at  the  back  about  an 
inch.  Water  abundantly,  thin  the  shoots  and  fruit,  and  use  tubular 
glasses  for  crooked  fruits.  Glasses  2i  inches  in  diameter,  a  foot 
in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends,  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Plant  out  Vegetable  Marrows  as  ground  becomes  vacant,  and  if  some 
fermenting  manure  can  be  spared  to  put  under  each  plant,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  plantations,  they  start  sooner  and  stronger  into 
growth  than  they  would  if  merely  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and 
only  protected  with  handlights.  Loosen  the  soil  about  those  first 
planted  out,  and  draw  the  earth  around  them  in  the  form  of  little 
basins  for  the  retention  of  water.  Tilt  up  with  a  flower  pot  the  south 
side  of  the  handlights,  which  in  all  cases  must  still  be  used  to  protect  the 
plants.  Draw  a  little  ridge  of  soil  along  the  north  or  east  side  of  rows 
of  French  Beans,  in  order  to  partially  protect  the  young  plants.  Sow 
for  succession  and  crop  between  the  rows  with  Turnips,  Radishes, 
Spinach,  or  Lettuces.  Asparagus  beds  are  still  yielding  a  fair  crop, 
but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  cutting  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
plants  were  longer  in  coming  into  beai'ing  this  year  than  usual. 
Cutting  may  be  continued  nntil  about  the  end  of  June.  French 
Beans,  Beet,  Lettuces,  Nasturtiums,  &c.,  may  be  grown  on  the  tops  of 
the  ridges.  Turnips  from  early  sowings  are  pretty  good ;  hoe  and  thin 
succession  ones,  and  sow  again  if  necessary,  just  as  the  plants  are 
germinating.     If  some  lime  and  soot  be  scattered  over  the  ground  it 
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greatly  prevents  the  attack  of  the  Turnip  fly.  Tie  Cabbages  around 
the  middle  with  a  piece  of  matting,  to  assist  them  to  heart.  Thin 
and  stir  the  soil  amongst  spring  sown  ones.  Coleworts  are  ger. 
minating,  and  those  saved  for  seed  are  forming  seed-pods.  Seakale 
is  pushing  up  strongly.  Lettuces  planted  amongst  the  rows  are  being 
tied,  and  such  as  are  fit  are  being  removed  for  market,  thus  the  Sea- 
kale  gets  additional  light.  Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  Lettuces,  Turnips, 
and  Radishes  are  generally  the  crops  that  are  planted  or  sown  along 
with  Seakale  ;  in  fact,  anything  will  do  that  is  fit  for  removal  before 
injury  can  be  done  to  the  Kale.  Keep  the  short  narrow  hoes  at  work 
amongst  Celery,  Onions,  Spinach,  and  other  suiall  crops,  and  the 
larger  hoes  amongst  crops  planted  in  rows  a  foot  or  more  apart. 
Earth  up,  as  required.  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Potatoes,  Peas,  and 
Beans.  The  earliest  crops  of  Celery  may  now  be  planted  iu  single 
rows,  4  feet  or  5  feet  apart,  the  trenches  in  which  the  plants  are 
inserted  being  about  6  inches  deep,  and  a  foot  or  15  inches  wide,  with 
the  intervening  ridge  planted  with  Lettuces.  Transplant  Leeks  and 
also  Marjoram  in  rows,  a  foot  apart,  and  clean  the  spiing  sown 
Onions.  Transplant  Stocks  and  also  Wallflowers,  the  former  for 
summer  flowering,  and  the  latter  under  fruit  trees  or  in  other  places 
for  winter  and  spring  blooming ;  save  the  seeding  platits.  Lift 
Ilyacinth  and  Tulip  roots,  dry  and  store  them,  and  let  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  be  devoted  to  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Spinach,  and 
other  crops. 


SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    &c. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
June  11th  &  12Tn. 
This  was  a  good  show  as  regards  plants;  but  fruit  was  scarce.  The  day 
was  fine,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  large.  The  grounds  were  most 
delightful,  and  the  great  show  of  Rhododendrons  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  was  of  itself  attraction  sufficient  to  bring 
together  a  large  company. 

Stove  and  Greenhouss  Plants. — These,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  con- 
sisted of  plants  fully  described  iu  former  reports  ;  nevertheless,  they  were 
reproduced  iu  a  remarkably  fresh  and  well-flowered  condition.  In  the 
class  of  twelve  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  Baines  was  fij-st,  with  a  fine  specimen 
of  Anthurium  Scherzei'ianum,  Boronia  pinnata,  Dracophyllum  gracile, 
Ixora  coccinea,  and  some  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  Aphelexis.  Mr.  VYard, 
Leyton,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  Stamford  Hill,  third.  For  six 
plants  in  flower,  Mr.  Baines  was  again  first,  with  Hedaroma  tulipiferum, 
Dipladenia  crassinoda,  Ixora  coccinea,  Ph(enocoma  prolifera,  and  two 
Heaths.  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  Gtdldford,  was 
third.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  half  a  dozen  plants  in  flower,  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Sons,  Kingston,  were  first,  with  a  tine  specimen  of  Ixora 
Griflithii,  a  grand  Allamanda  nobilis,  and  others.  Mr.  E.  Morse,  Epsom, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  third.  For  twenty  plants 
in  12-inch  pots,  Messrs.  Jackson  were  first,  with  a  very  fine  group  of 
medium-sized  specimens,  including  Hibbertia  Readii,  Pimelca  spectabilis, 
Tetratheca  verticiUata,  Stephanotis,  and  others  ;  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  was 
second,  and  Mr.  G.  ^Vhecler  third.  For  twelve  plants  shown  under  the 
same  conditions,  Mr.  Ward  was  first,  with  remarkably  fine  plants  of  Statioe 
profusa,  Kalosanthes  Frederick  Desbois  {one  mass  of  brilliant  red  flowers) , 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Phfenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  and  various  others. 
Mr.  E.  Morse  was  second  in  this  class,  aud  Mr.  W.  Kemp  was  third. 

Orchids. — These  were  fully  as  good  as  any  that  have  appeared  this 
year  at  any  previous  metropolitan  show.  In  the  amateurs'  class  of  twelve 
exotic  Orchids,  Mr.  Ward  was  first,  with  a  plant  of  Masdevallia  Harry- 
ana,  with  nine  beautiful  flowers,  two  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  -Alex- 
andr£e,  Cypripedium  villosum,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  a  grand  specimen  of 
Phalajnopsis  grandiflora,  good  plants  of  Aerides  Larpeuta?  and  Lobbii, 
and  others.  Mr.  Cuthbert,  Chase-Park,  Enfield,  was  second,  having  good 
examples  of  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum  and  Vanda  Batemani,  and  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler  was  third.  In  the  amateurs'  class  of  six  plants,  Mr.  Ward 
was  again  first ;  he  had  a  superb  specimen  of  Cypripedium  Stonei,  with 
three  flower  spikes,  Mr.  R.  Ritchie,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  Wheeler  third.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  of  a  dozen  Orchids,  Mr. 
B.  S.  WUhams  was  first  with  large  and  fine  plants,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  was 
second  with  somewhat  smaller,  but  still  very  fine  plants  of  a  rare  and 
choice  description.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  also  first  with  half  a  dozen 
in  the  nurserymen's  class,  the  kinds  being  Thunia  alba,  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
Saccolabium  guttatum,  Cypripedium  caudatum,  C.  barbatum  superbum, 
and  a  specimen  of  Aerides  Larpent^,  with  three  flower  spikes.  Mr.  E. 
Morse  was  second  with  a  very  fine  group,  and  Messrs.  Jacksou  aud  Sons 
third. 

Roses. — From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons  came  nine  very  fine  specimen 
Hoses  in  pots,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  freshness  of  their  blooms.  The 
sorts  were  Horace  Vernet,  Reine  du  Midi,  Charles  le  Febvre  (fine),  Celine 
Forestier,  Nephetos,  Francis  Fontaine,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame 
Julie  Doran,  Juno,  and  Charles  Lawson.  Some  good  cut  blooms  of  Roses 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Chard,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  and  J.  Hol- 
lingworth,  Esq.,  Maidstone.  Mr.  R.  Webb,  nurseryman,  Reading,  showed 
a  marvellously  fine  collection  of  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel,  aud  also  branches 
of  it,  on  each  of  which  were  four  blooms  in  a  cluster. 

Pelargoniums. — Of  these  there  were  fine  collections,  some  of  the 
show  varieties  being  individually  of  prodigious  proportions.    For  nine 


show  kinds  Mr.  W.  Kye,  gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor, 
Windsor,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Ward  second.  Both  these  groups  consisted 
of  plants  some  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  clouds  of  flowers;  the  sorts 
were  chiefly— Mdlle.  Patti,  Lord  Clyde,  Rob  Roy,  Woman  in  White, 
Shakespeare,  Fair  Rosamoud,  Elegant,  Caractacus,  Alabama,  atul  others. 
Mr.  James  and  Messrs.  Dobson  aud  Sons,  received  equal  fourth  prizes.  In 
the  class  of  six  show  sorts,  Mr.  J.  Weir,  Hampstead,  was  first;  Mr. 
James,  second  ;  and  Mr.  McElroy,  third.  For  six  fancy  sorts  Mr.  Weir 
was  first  with  Mrs.  Mendel,  Crystal  Beauty,  Miss-in-hcr-teens,  Mrs.  S. 
Hodgson,  Liberty,  and  Roi  des  Fantaisies;  Mr.  James  was  second;  and 
Mr.  Iving,  Wulsey  Grange,  E.sher,  third.  Mr.  Thomas  Pestridge,  Ux- 
bridge,  showed  twenty  sorts  of  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  all  very  tine  and 
distinct ;  and  Mr.  Wni.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
tricolor,  binolor,  and  ordinary  zonal  sorts  grafted  as  standards,  also  a 
group  of  dwarf  tricolorM;inds,  aud  cut  blooms  of  zonal  sorts. 

Heaths.— There  were  but  few  sorts  amongst  these  to  which  we  have 
not  already  referred  in  previous  reports  ;  those  from  Messrs.  Jackson 
were,  however,  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
groups  from  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— Every  successive  show  furnishes 
evidence  that  these  are  coming  more  and  more  into  favour.  The  best 
exhibition  of  tliera  on  this  occasion  came  from  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham. 
In  this  group  were  Veronica  Barrelieri  and  others,  Libertia  grandiflora, 
Cypripedium  spectabile,  and  Dianthus  alpinus,  a  great  assortment  of 
Fnnkias,  Viola  persicifolia,  Equisetum  Drummondii,  the  foliage  of  which 
was  very  fine,  Delphinium  nudicaule,  a  hose-in-hose  variety  of  Mimulus, 
and  manv  kinds  of  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  other  plants.  For  a  dozen 
specimens  of  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Tooting,  was  first,  with 
several  varieties  of  double-flowered  Pyrethrums,  Iberis  corre»foba,  some 
varieties  of  Iris  germanioa,  Spirica  japonica,  Veronica  verbenacea, 
-\nthericum  liliastrum,  Aquilegia  casrulea.  and  Armeria  plantagiuea.  Mr. 
Ware  was  second.  For  cut  flowers,  Mr.  Parker  was  again  first,  and  Mr. 
Ware  second,  both  having  extremely  fine  collections.  Mr.  Ware  showed 
some  fine  blooms  of  English  and  fancy  Pansies,  as  did  also  Mr.  Hooper, 
of  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  whose  flowers  were  of  great  merit,  being 
wonderfully  large  and  brightly  coloured. 

Ferns.— These  were  large  and  the  plants  in  vigorous  health.  For 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  sorts,  Mr.  Baines  was  first  with  fine  plants  of 
Cyathea  dcalliata  and  Dicksoniaantarctica,  huge  specimens  of  Gleicheuia 
rupestris  and  SpeUmcaj,  a  lai-ge  pan  of  Davallia  bullata,  and  a  very  fine 
example  of  Lomaria  zaraiiefoiia.  In  another  class  of  six  stove  and  green- 
house Ferns,  Mr.  R.  Ritchie  was  first  with  a  very  fine  half  a  dozen,  con- 
sisting of  a  grand  specimen  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Pteris  scaberula, 
Lomalia  gibba,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  Gleicheuia  microphylla,  and 
Dioksonia  antaretica.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  was  second  in  this  as  well  as  the 
previous  class,  and  Mr.  J.  Jeal,  Regent's  Park,  third.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler 
received  a  first  prize  for  a  pair  of  fine  tree  Ferns. 

Pine  Foliaged  Plants.— In  this  class,  and  also  in  that  of  fine 
foliaged  herbaceous  plants,  there  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  ;  in  some 
cases  they  consisted  of  stove  plants,  such  as  Caladiums,  and  iu  others, 
wholly  of  hardy  plants,  such  as  Funkias,  Sedums,  &c.  For  six  fine 
foliaged  plants,  Mr.  Baines  was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Sarracenias,  a, 
Croton,  a  plant  of  Gleicheuia  Speluncaj,  one  of  DasyUrion  acrostrichum, 
and  another  of  Thcophrasta  imperialis.  Mr.  Foreman  was  second  with  a 
fine  example  of  Cupania  filicifolia,  and  Mr.  R.  Ritchie  was  third.  For 
six  fine  foliaged  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  Jeal  was  first  with  six  large 
Caladiums  ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  second  with  hardy  plants,  consisting  of 
Hemeroeallis  Kwanso,  fl.  pi.  fol.  var.,  Funkias.  the  variegated  Sedum 
japonicum,  and  the  variegated  Spiraea  nlmaria;  Mr.G.  Wheeler  was  third. 
Caladiums,  Begonias,  and  Gloxinias.— In  the  class  of  six 
Caladiums,  Mr.  Ritchie  was  first,  with  very  fine  plants  ;  Mr.  G.  Wheeler 
second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Priseman,  The  Ferns,  Tunbridge  Wells,  thurd.  For 
halt  a  dozen  Begonias,  Mr.  Walker,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  was  first, 
with  go  5d  plants  of  the  old-fashioned  ornamental-leaved  kinds— viz..  The 
O'Donoghue,  Prmcess  Charlotte,  Rex,  MarshalUi,  RolUssonii,  and  Roi 
Leopold  ;  Mr.  Farrow  was  second.  From  Mr.  King  came  a  fine  group 
of  Gloxinias,  the  specimens  being  large  and  profusely  flowered;  Mr. 
Farrow  and  Mr.  Foreman  likewise  supplied  Gloxinias. 

Palms.— Mr.  Wm.  Bull  furnished  half  a  dozen  very  fine  Palms,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  first  prize.  They  consisted  of  Areca  Baueri,  A. 
sapida,KentiaForsteriana,HyophorbeVerschaffeltii,Da5monoropsmelauo- 
cheotus,  aud  Calamus  adspersus. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Messrs.  Veitch  aud  Sons  contributed 
an  admirable  collection  of  plants,  consisting  of  Japanese  Maples,  some  of 
the  newest  and  best  of  Dracrenas,  Crotons,  Palms,  Ferns,  the  fine  AraUa 
elegautissima  and  Veitchii,  Dieffenbachia  BraziUensis,  several  pretty  little 
plants  of  Sonerilas,  and  several  new  and  rare  Orchids.  The  same  firm 
likewise  exhibited  a  collection  of  Rhododendron  and  hardy  Azalea  blooms, 
also  blooms  of  double-flowered  Pyrethrums,  and  a  branch  of  Fremontia 
callfornica  laden  with  large  yellow  flowers.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  showed 
some  pretty  new  plants,  and  Messrs.  RoUisson  a  fine  group  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  a  group  of  the 
newer  sorts  of  Marantas,  Dracfenas,  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Cycads.  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  showed  a  fine  group  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and 
another  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Messrs.  Jackman  aud  Son, 
Woking,  contributed  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Clematises,  also  some 
dark-coloured  flowered  Clematises  in  pots.  Mr.  Adam  Forsyth,  of  the 
Brunswick  Nurseries,  Stoke  Newington,  sent  some  flowers  of  Chinese 
Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Messrs.  Adeock  and  Co.,  Princes  Street,  a  stand  of 
artificial  flowers. 

Fruit. — Pines  were  iu  no   way  remarkable ;   they  came  from   Mr.  J. 
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Hcpper,  Acton,  and  Mr.  W.  Birse,  Fincliley,  and  were  confined  to  the 
Queen  variety.  For  a  green-flcshcd  Melon,  Mr.  Cross,  Renacombe  Park, 
Cirencester,  was  first  mth  a  nice  little  fruit  of  Bollamore  Hybrid  ;  Mr. 
Hcpper  was  second  with  Strathficlilsay.  The  winning  scarlet-fleshed 
Melon  was  a  fine  Httle  fruit  of  the  Moreton  Hall,  from  Mr.  W.  Coleman, 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury  ;  Mr.  Hepper  was  second  with  scarlet  Gem  ;  the 
last-named  exhibitor  also  showed  a  collection  of  Melons.  Grapes  were 
very  good  ;  for  a  basket  of  12  lbs.  of  any  variety,  Mr.  C.  Little,  Hall 
Place,  Maidenhead,  was  first,  with  large  and  fine  fruit  of  the  Black  Ham- 
buro-h  ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Lancashire,  was  second  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and°Mr.  G.  Osborne,  Finchley,  third  with  Black  Hamburgh.  For  a  dish 
of  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  Bashf  ord,  E.  Sutton, 
Kent,  was  first  with  large  and  fine  fruit ;  Mr.  Coleman  was  second  with 
fine  symmetrical  bunches,  closely  set,  and  perfection  as  regards  colour, 
plumpness,  and  bloom  ;  indeed,  they  appeared  to  be  the  best  finished  and 
ripened  clusters  of  Grapes  in  the  exhibition  ;  Mr.  J.  Bannerman  was  third 
with  excellent  fruit.  For  a  dish  of  any  other  black  sort  Mr.  Bannerman  was 
first  with  very  fijie  bunches  of  Black  "Prince,  the  berries  of  which  were  well 
ripened  and  beautifully  bloomed ;  Mr  T.  Davies,  Turville  Park,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  was  second  with  the  same  sort.  For  a  dish  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandra,  Mr.  Priest,  Enfield  Green,  Staines,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
second.  For  a  dish  of  any  other  white  Grape  Mr.  H.  Stapleton  was 
third  with  white  Frontignan.  The  Peaches  were  very  fine;  for  two 
dishes  Mr.  Coleman  was  first,  with  A  Bee  and  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  ; 
Jlr.  Bennec,  Hatfield,  was  second,  with  early  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Royal 
George;  Mr.  Bannerman  was  third,  with  Millet's  and  Royal  George.  For 
two  dishes  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  Kemp  was  first,  with  fine  fruits  of  Hunt's 
Tawny  and  Elruge.  For  two  dishes  of  black  or  red  Cherries,  Mr.  G. 
■Ward,  Bishop  Stortford,  was  first  with  Rose  de  Lyons,  the  dark  red 
fruits  of  which  were  very  large  and  fine ;  and  Mr.  T.  Mills  was  second 
with  Black  Circassian  and  first  with  Elton  in  the  class  of  white  Cherries. 
Strawberries  were  of  excellent  quality ;  Mr.  Davies  was  first  for  a  dish 
of  President;  Mr.  Bennet  second, with  Dr.  Hogg;  and  Mr.  J.  Plumbridge 
third,  with  Sir  Jos.  Paxton.  Mr.  Coleman  was  first  with  a  dish  of  ex- 
cellent Bro^vn  Turkey  Figs.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Lower  Eatington  Park, 
sent  some  Apples  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Cadger,  Wrotham 
Park,  Barnet,  showed  a  brace  of  his  hybrid  white-spined  Cucumber,  also  a 
double  one  consisting  of  two  distinct  fruits  joined  together ;  each  repre- 
senting the  difl'erent  parents  from  which  this  hybrid  was  raised,  viz.,  the 
Luton  and  Cox's  Volunteer. 

Certificates  of  Merit.*— These  were  awarded  to  the  following  :— 

Ai-alia  elegantissima,  Adiantum  speciosum,  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytEenium, 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sous. 

Dracana  amoena,  Cyathea  Bnrkei,  Cycas  imperi.iUs,  Odontoglossum  Insleayii 
leopardianum,  Chamserops  humilis  vane^atus,  Campaidium  filicifolium,  Ci-oLon 
grande,  Phyllanthus  nivosus,  Dractena  Fraseri,  Croton  majesticum,  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Bull.  ,.    ,       .  ,^      ^  „ 

iEchmea  bractcata  (EoUisson),  a  strong  growing  Br omeliad,  with  a  tall 
branched  flower  spike. 

Glo.Ninia  Brilliant  (RolUsson),  a  beautiful  scarlet  finely  formed  flower. 

Aralia  Guiltoylei,  Cydobothra  pulchella,  Stadmannia  sorbitolia,  Coleus 
VerschafTeltii  splendens,  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sou. 

Clematis  Miss  Crawshay  (Jackman),  a  rosy  lilac,  well-formed  flower. 

Clematis  Mrs.  Geo.  Jackman  t Jackman),  a  large,  white,  and  well-formed 
flower. 

Saxifraga  nepalensis  (Parker),  a  strong-growing,  long,  and  silvery-leaved 
kind,  bearing  a  great  pyramid  of  flowers  and  producing  from  the  base  a  largo 
quantity  of  lateral  flower-spikes.  It  is  a  grand  exMbition  specimen,  one  plant 
Ijeing  sufficient  for  a  large  pot. 

Agave  Gilbcyii  (Peacock) ,  a  dense  growing  'plant  in  the  way  of  univittata, 
with  the  spine  of  xylonacantba. 

Agave  striata  var.  Richardii  (Peacock) ,  a  dwarf,  compact  plant  of  the  Bona- 
partea  type. 

Agave  Baxterii  (Peacock),  a  medium-sized  growing  plant,  with  entire 
margins. 

Aga\e  Kerchovii  (Peacock),  a  strong-growing  sort,  with  formidable  spines 
a  considerable  distance  apart ;  quite  distinct. 

Echinocactus  Mii-bellii  nigrispina,  a  sort  deeply  channelled  into  sis  ribs, 
covered  with  small  snowy-like  spots. 

Pilocereus  fossulsetus  (Peacock),  in  the  way  of  the  **  Old  Man  '*  Cactus,  but 
having  strong  brown  spines. 


are  fine  isolated  examples  of  Eoseum  superbum,  gloriosum,  Lady  Eleanor 
Cathcart,  and  Everestianum— all  perfect  clotids  of  bloom.  New  varieties 
are  not  plentiful ;  but  many  unnamed  seedlings  arc  extremely  beautiful 
and  promising.  Amongst  the  older  sorts,  Duleep  Singh  stands  prominent 
as  a  dark  crimson.  Joseph  Whitworth  is  still  one  of  the  finest  purple 
sorts,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Neville  is  another  very  fine  sort.  Michael  Waterer 
is  one  of  the  best  of  brdlia.nt  scarlets,  Lady  Tankervillo  an  extremely 
pretty  and  showy  dehcate  Rose,  and  Ellen  Waterer  one  of  the  finest 
flowers,  of  a  white  colour,  edged  with  scarlet. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.— Under  a  marquee 
here,  some  CO  yards  in  length  by  40  yards  in  width,  are  Mr.  Anthony 
AYaterer's  Rhododendrons.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ground  is  tastefully 
laid  out  in  beds,  raised  on  turf  terraces,  intersected  by  winding  walks. 
The  plants  are  now  at  their  best  as  regards  bloom,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
a  visit.  All  the  plants  assembled  here  have  been  grown  at  Knap  HiU, 
where  the  soil  is  particularly  well  suited  for  them.  Among  them  are  some 
extremely  pretty  vmnamed  seedlings,  but  such  fine  kinds  as  Mrs.  William 
Bovill,  Sii'  C.  Napier,  Alexander  Dancer,  Lady  Clermont,  Stella,  Wm. 
Downing,  Mrs.  Miluer,  and  others  will  be  difficult  to  match  as  regards 
effect. 

Regent's  Park. — Here  Messrs.  Lane's  Rhododendrons  nobly  uphold 
the  position  assigned  to  them.  The  tent  in  which  they  are  shown  is 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  the  Rhododendrons  as  tastefully  intermingled 
with  other  things,  the  dense  mass  of  colour  being  relieved  by  the  presence 
of  Laburnums,  choice  Conifers,  Ivies,  and  a  few  other  miscellaneous  orna- 
mental plants.  The  Rhododendrons  shown  here  have  all  been  grown  in 
a  loamy  soil  and  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  peat  is  not  essenti- 
ally necessary  for  their  growth ;  even  if  they  were  in  peat  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  produce  greater  masses  of  flowers  than  they  are  now 
bearing.  Amongst  the  white  flowered  sorts  Purity,  Mrs.  John  Clutton, 
and  The  Queen  are  very  fine ;  and  amongst  the  red  or  darker  coloured  kinds 
are  Madame  Van  der  Weyer,  C'oneessum,  Lord  John  Knssell,  f astuosum  11. 
pi.,  Caractacus,  Alarm,  and  many  others. 


THE  EHODODBNDKON  SHOWS. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  flowering  plants  can  surpass  in  brilliancy  the 
three  great  exhibitions  of  Rhododendrons  now  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  Among  Rhododendron  blooms  may  be  found  all 
shades  of  colour  between  the  purest  white  and  the  darkest  crimson,  and 
these,  too,  on  plants  sufficiently  late  in  flowering  to  escape  spring  frosts. 
High  cultivation  and  careful  selection  have  also  a  most  influential  bearing 
on  the  character  of  the  flowers,  as  regards  size  of  trusses, fine  form,  and  pure 
and  brilhant  colouring.  Somewhat  tender  sorts,  grafted  on  hardy  stocks, 
often  flourish  when,  on  their  own  roots,  they  would  not  succeed.  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  not  so  particular  as  to  soil  as  is  generally  imagined ;  for, 
although  a  peaty  compost  is  certainly  best  for  them,  they  wiU  not  only 
grow,  but  will  flower  well  in  sandy  loam,  provided  it  does  not  contain 
lime,  which  they  dislike. 

Alexandra  Palace.— Near  the  Palace,  under  a  large  marquee,  is 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons'  Rhododendron  exhibition.  The  ground 
on  which  it  is  arranged  is  laid  out  after  the  fashion  of  that  at  South 
Kensington  and  the  Regent's  Park,  and  the  beds  are  occupied  by  superb 
plants  of  considerable  size  and  of  the  choicest  varieties.  In  addition  to 
the  plants  in  beds,  which  are  striking  and  effective  in  the  extreme,  there 

*  Several  of  the  plants  that  received  certificates  on  this  occasion  have  received 
similar  awards  elsewhere,  and  have  been  described  by  us  in  former  reports. 


COVENT  QARUEN  MARKET. 

June  13th. 
Feom  the  Continent  and  Channel  Islands  we  have  this  week  several  thousands 
of   packages    of  Cherries,    Apricots,    Tomatoes,     Strawberries,    Artichokes, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  small  salads.    Of  New  Potatoes  great  quantities  have 
also  arrived,  and  are  readily  sold  at  2d.  and  3d.  per  lb. 

Prices  of  Fruits.— Apples,  per  doa.,  23.  to  3s.;  Apricots,  2s.  to  3s. 
per  doz;  ;  Cobs,  per  lb.,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Cherries,  per  box,  2s.  to  4s. ; 
Gooseberries,  per  quart,  3d.  to  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  16s. ; 
Lemons,  per  100,  6s.  to  10s.  ;  Melons,  each,  6s.  to  12s. ;  Oranges,  per  100,  63.  to 
12s.;  Peaches,  per  doz.,18s.  to  363. ;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  8s.  to  123.;  Straw- 
bon-ies,  per  oz.,  6d.  to  Is. ;  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  153.  to  30s. ;  ditto,  per  100,  25. 
to  23.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Ai'tichokes,  per  doz.,  3s.  to  63. ;  Asparagus,  per  100, 
33.  to  6s. ;  French,  Is.  to  12s.  ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  23.  6d. ;  Beet, 
Red,  per  doz..  Is.  to  3s. ;  BroccoU,  each,  6d.  to  9d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doz.,  Is. 
6d.  to  2s. ;  Carrots,  per  bunch,  young,  Is.,  old  do.,  8d. ;  Cauliflower,  spring, 
per  doz.,  83.  to  123.;  Celery,  per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.;  Coleworts,per  doz. bunches, 
i3. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  il.  to  I3.  ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  23.  ;  Fennel,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  Garhc,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  33.  to  4s. ;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  6d.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  28.  to  33. ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel, 
8s.  to  12s. ;  button,  per  quart,  Is. ;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  63. ;  Parsnips, 
perdoz.,9d.  to  Is.;  Peas,  per  quart,  2s.  to  33. 6d.;  Potatoes,  new,  per  lb., 3d.  to6d. ; 
Madishes,  er  doz.  bunches.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  8d.  to  Is.  ; 
Salsafy,  do.,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle.  Is.;  Shallots,  per  lb., 
6d. ;  Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s. ;  Turnips,  old,  per  bunch,  6d.,  young  do.  Is.  6d. 


ANSWERS  TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

PEiRS  (E.  T.  R.) — Your  Pears  have  evidently  been  eaten  away  by  larvffi,  but 
no  larvie  were  in  your  letter.  We  have  seen  the  creatui  es,  however,  and  they  are 
figured  in  Smee'a  "  My  Garden,"  p.  490,  where  you  will  find  a  brief  account  of 

such  pests. Vine  Leaves  (E.T.R.)— Your  Vineleaves  are  thickly  infested  with 

the  white  mycelium  of  Oidium  Tuckeri ;  the  orange  coloured  spots  appear  to  be  a 
merely  more  Inx'.iriant  growth  of  this  mycelium  upon  damaged  spots  on  the 

leaves— where  tlie  mycelium  is  orange  the  tissues  are  quite  decomposed. 

Beebehis  (J.  P.  F.)— Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Chester. Slugs  (J.  W.)— Try 

what  efl'ect  air-slaked  lime  has  on  them. SixiFKjGEs  (Rocks.)— Your  three 

specimens  of  a  variety  of  Saxifrage  belong  to  a  section  of  which  all  seem  to  be 
linked  together  by  intermediate  forms.  SeedUngs  of  some  of  the  specimens  are 
endless  ;  as,  for  example,  the  varieties  of  S.  longifolia.  No.  1  seems  to  come 
between  S.  Aizoon  minor  and  intacta ;  2,  between  S.  pectinata  aud  S.  Crustacea ; 

3,  between  S.  ligulata  and  S.  vernahs. Sedums  (Rocks.)— Sedum  dasyphyl- 

lum  and  S.  corsicum  are  difl'erent  plants  in  cultivation,  the  former  being  the 
larger  of  the  two.  and  pale  coloured.    The  latter,   S.  corsicum,  is  dwarf  and 

compact,  and  of  a  much  darker  colour   all  over  than  S.  dasyphyllum. 

P.vNsiES  (Mrs.  E.) — Cuttings  of  these  should  be  struck  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  wintered  in  a  cool  frame.  Young  growing  plants  always  produce 
the  best  blooms.  A  mixture  of  leaf -mould,  loam,  aud  well-decayed  stable 
manure  suits  them  perfectly  ;  and,  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  add  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  good  sharp  sand.  Pansies  prefer  a  shady  border,  as,  when  exposed, 
the  summer  sun  burns  out  their  coloiu-  and  prevents  them  from  forming  good 

flowers. Names  of  Plants  (Anon.)— Your  leaf  seems  to  be  a  barren  frond  of 

a  Polystichum— probably  P.  augulare.  Ferns  are  not  easily  distinguished  in  the 

barren  state. (I'yrus.)— 1.    Pyrus    torminalis ;    2.    Pyrus    domestica  (true 

Service);  3.  Pyrus 'pinnatiflda;   4.  Pyrus  intermedia;    6.  Pyrus    spuria. 

(Usk.)— Apparently  a  seedling  Ilex   latifoha;  certainly  not  a  Ligustrum  or 

Euonymus,  as  they  have  opposite  leaves. (E.  S.). — 1.  Cotoneaster  micro- 

jihylla;  2.  Gymnadcnia  conopsea;  3.  Some  Iberis  (indeterminable);  4. 
Hemerocallis 'flava;    6.    Habenaria   bif olia ;    6.  Gnaphalium   arenarium ;    7. 

Allium  Moly;   8.  Cephalanthera  grandiflora. Adiantcm  Capillcs  Veneris 

(F.  II.).— It  will  live  out  of  doors  in  sheltered  warm  situations,  but  in  cold 
localities  it  succeeds  best  tmder  glass. Phcenocojia  (Junior).— Next  week. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  :    but 
The  Abt  rrsEtF  is  Nature." — Shahespeare. 


LIME-KILN  HEATma. 
An  excellent  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Cowan  before  the  Dublin  Horticultural  Club  : — Within  a  short 
period  (said  Mr.  Cowan),  almost  all  the  materials  used  for  heating 
have  been  doubled  in  price.  This,  of  course,  in  a  material 
degree,  increases  the  first  cost,  and  especially  when  we  consider 
that  labour  has  also  become  much  higher.  But  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  first  cost  is  not,  after  all,  such  a  serious  matter  as  the 
enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  fuel.  When 
a  building  has  been  fitted  with  a  good  heating  apparatus  the  expense 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  done  with  for  years,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  fuel,  which  is  a  continual  and  a  heavy  tax.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  boilers  calculated  to 
economise  heat  and  save  fuel,  but  still,  as  some  one  has  remarked, 
"  no  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  heat  can  be  got  out  of  a  given 
quantity  of  fuel,  economise  it  as  you  will."  Consequently,  with  the 
best  boiler  that  can  possibly  be  procured,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fuel  must  be  consumed  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  buildings  to 
be  heated.  And  it  is  just  here  that  the  great  value  of  lime-kiln  heat- 
ing is  made  apparent.  I  do  not  claim  for  it  merely  a  greater  degree 
of  economy  than  other  systems.  I  claim  for  it  the  merit  of  heating 
any  extent  of  building  by  hot  water  entirely  free  of  cost,  except  the 
first  outlay  for  materials  and  construction  of  the  apparatus.  The 
depth  of  the  stokehole  required  is,  of  com'se,  greater  than  would  be 
the  case  for  a  boiler  only,  but  very  little  more  than  is  needed  for  a 
tubular  boiler  ;  from  10  to  12  feet  under  the  level  of  the  flow  pipes 
will  admit  of  a  good-sized  apparatus  being  fixed ;  13  feet,  with  a 
proper  boiler,  would  be  snfiicient  for  an  apparatus  to  heat  3,000  feet 
of  4.inch  piping.  Mnch  less  could  be  made  to  do,  but  it  would  not  be 
so  satisfactory.  The  kiln  is  built  very  much  in  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
with  the  narrow  end  downwards,  and  is  lined  inside  with  fire  bricks 
or  other  suitable  material,  another  wall  is  carried  up  at  the  same 
time  and  of  the  same  form  as  the  one  forming  the  kiln,  but  with  an 
intervening  space  of  about  nine  inches.  This  space  is  filled  up  with 
sand  as  the  two  walls  are  carried  np,the  sand  being  pnt  there  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  heat,  which  it  does  most  effectually.  When 
the  kiln  has  been  carried  to  the  proper  height,  a  hot-water  boiler  is 
placed  on  the  top,  and  built  in  just  the  usual  way,  but  of  course  there 
are  no  fire  bars  required,  and  only  one  door  ;  this  door  is  the  place  at 
which  all  the  fuel  and  stones  are  put  in,  and  the  burned  lime  is  drawn 
out  at  the  bottom,  a  small  opening  being  left  there  for  that  purpose, 
just  snfiicient  to  admit/  of  a  shovel  being  introduced.  The  working 
of  the  apparatus  is  extremely  simple,  and  may  be  taught  to  any  ordi- 
nary garden  labourer  in  a  very  short  time.  When  the  extent  of  the 
building  to  be  heated  is  not  great,  I  recommend  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
dinary  saddle  boiler,  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  durability,  and 
the  boiler  which  I  have  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  this  sys. 
tem  is  simply  a  saddle  boiler  with  some  additions  to  it,  to  make  it 
better  adapted  to  this  system.  In  order  that  the  merits  of  this 
boiler  may  be  appreciated,  it  must  be  understood,  that  when  anthra- 
cite coal  is  used  there  is  almost  no  smoke  and  scarcely  any  soot  to 
collect  in  the  flues,  consequently  the  great  object  is  to  confine  the 
heat  snflaciently  long  about  the  boiler  until  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  utilised,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  boiler  is  eminently 
calculated  to  attain  this  end ;  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  low, 
and  consequently  does  not  increase  the  necessity  for  depth  of  stoke- 
hole to  a  very  great  degree. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  place  the  boiler  on  the  top  of  the  kiln  ? 
why  not  form  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  kiln  with  the 
boiler  ?  and  thus  have  the  fire  right  in  the  centre  of  it.  A  very 
good  answer  to  these  questions  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Collis 
of  Millmount,  Kilkenny.    I  was  much  eurpriaed  to  learn  that  that 


gentleman  had  had  an  apparatus  for  burning  lime  and  heating  his 
garden  structures  on  the  hot  water  system,  at  work  for  the  past 
four  years.  I  did  not  know  that  such  a  thing  had  been  done  in 
either  this  or  any  other  country  until  some  time  after  I  had  com- 
pleted my  patent ;  I  did  not  even  know  anything  for  certain  about 
it  until  about  three  weeks  since,  when  a  gardener  who  was  sent 
by  his  employer  to  inspect  my  system  at  Dromore  was  also  re- 
quested  to  call  there  on  his  way,  and  from  the  account  which  ho 
gave  me,  I  could  learn  that  Mr.  Collis's  principle  was  entirely 
wrong,  although  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  that  it  could  be  such  a 
failure  as  Mr.  Collis  himself  proves  it  to  be  in  an  account  which  he 
has  published  in  The  Rauden  (see  p.  411).  His  statements  are  ac- 
compaaied  by  an  illustration,  not,  however,  of  the  apparatus  which 
has  been  in  use  for  four  years,  but  of  one  which  he  is  now  having 
erected.  The  illustration  in  question  shows  a  tubular  boiler  3^ 
tons  weight,  fixed  right  in  the  centre  of  a  kiln  17i  feet  deep,  and 
Mr.  Collis  states  that  he  expects  it  will  heat  5,000  feet  of  4.inch 
piping,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  quite  large  enough  for  this 
purpose,  but  he  has  not  yet  tried  it,  and  I  venture  to  express  my 
strong  conviction  that  it  will  never  do  anything  of  the  kind  with 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Collis  says  that  the  kiln  which  he  has  worked  for  four  years  is 
3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  12  feet  high.  The  boiler,  a  horizontal 
tubular  one,  is  4  feet  high,  and  encircles  the  kiln  near  the  top,  the 
mouth  being  left  open,  and  the  smoke  and  smell  allowed  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  out  of  the  place.  This  kiln  and  boiler,  Mr.  Collis 
tells  us,  are  capable  of  heating  a  thousand  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  sufii. 
cicntly  for  ordinary  forcing  purposes  ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  heat 
2,000  feet,  he  had  to  supplement  it  this  spring  with  an  ordinary 
3-feet  tubular  boiler.  Thus,  all  that  Mr.  Collis  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  with  his  kiln  hitherto  is  to  heat  1,000  feet  of  4.inch 
piping.  I  wish  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  this  statement,  for 
he  tells  us  that  to  accomplish  this  ho  had  to  burn  two  tons  of  culm 
per  week  ;  and,  more  wonderful  still,  he  only  burnt  three  tons  of 
stones  with  his  two  tons  of  culm.  To  burn  three  tons  of  stone  in  our 
kilns  at  Dromore,  we  require  just  14  cwt.  of  culm,  and  that  amount 
heats  to  any  required  degree,  with  an  ordinary  saddle  boiler,  1,000 
feet  of  4-inch  piping  ;  so  that  Mr.  Collis  requires  just  almost  three 
times  the  amount  of  fuel  to  burn  the  same  quantity  of  lime,  and  to 
accomplish  the  same  amount  of  heating  which  we  do,  and  a  boiler 
probably  three  times  the  cost  of  ours.  The  one  he  is  building  in  now 
cannot  have  cost  much  less  than  £200,  and,  calculating  by  the  same 
scale  which  he  gives  us  for  the  first,  must  burn  about  10  tons  of  culm 
per  week  in  order  to  heat  5,000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Culm  costs  him 
only  8s.  Gd.  per  ton  ;  but  how  would  the  case  stand  if  it  cost 
him,  as  it  does  us,  253.  per  ton  ?  Add  to  this  the  smoke  and  dis- 
agreeable smell  which  must  come  from  an  open  kiln,  consuming  such 
an  enormous  quantity  of  fuel,  and  you  have  a  perfect  picture  of  that 
which  has  been  put  forth  in  one  of  om' leading  gardening  papers  to 
prove  that  the  system  which  I  ^m  advocating  is  not  new.  Mr.  Collis 
says  he  does  not  believe  that  heat  can  be  had  free  of  cost  in  his 
locality.  Why,  if  I  were  in  his  locality,  I  should  expect  to  make 
a  handsome  profit  from  the  lime,  besides  having  the  heat  free. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  boiler  inside  or  on  the  top  of 
the  kiln,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  fact: — When 
a  kiln  is  formed  of  fire-bricks,  they  get  heated  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  and  very  materially  assist  in  the  burning  of  the  lime  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  a  hot  water  boiler — it  is  kept  com- 
paratively cool  by  the  circulating  of  the  water,  and  thus  in  place  of 
assisting  in  the  burning  of  the  lime,  as  the  bricks  do,  it  very 
materially  hinders  it — so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Collis  informs  us  that  it 
causes  the  consumption  of  three  times  the  amount  of  fuel ;  and 
there  is  another  cause  for  Mr.  Collis's  want  of  heating  power  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  namely,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  heat  passes  oS  by  the  mouth  of  his  kiln.  I  think,  then, 
that  what  I  have  stated  will  go  far  to  prove  that  the  top  of  the  kiln 
is  the  right  place  for  the  boiler,  and  as  my  patents  secure  me  equally 
well  in  putting  it  inside  the  kiln,  you  will  see  that  I  am  only 
actuated  bj'  a  desire  to  show  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  desired 
end.  In  order  that  the  kilns  may  be  allowed  to  continue  burning, 
and  the  heat  at  the  same  time  turned  off  the  building  which  they 
are  heating,  I  propose  to  fix  the  supply  cistern  somewhat  near  the 
boiler,  and  to  have  it  somewhat  larger  than  usual ;  into  this  cistern 
I  propose  to  take  two  pipes  in  place  of  one,  one  from  the  flow  and 
one  from  the  return  pipes,  and  when  the  water  is  shut  off  all  the 
buildings,  it  will  circulate  into  the  cistern,  and  the  house  can  thus 
be  kept  quite  cool,  and  at  the  same  time  abundance  of  heat  kept  at 
hand  to  turn  on  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  is  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, and  not  at  all  expensive,  and  will  secure  perfect  command  of 
the  heat  at  all  times.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  I  expect  this 
system  of  heating  horticultural  buildings  will  bring  about  a  very 
considerable  change  in  the  production  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  this 
and  other  countries. 
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NOTES    OF   THE   WEEK. 


.  The  Irises  round  London  are  in  full  beauty  now.     They  ap- 

pear  to  thrive  better  on  stiff  clay  soils  than  any  other  important 
class  of  hardy  plants,  and  this  fact  should  be  taken  note  of  by  all 
whose  gardens  are  on  such  soils. 

Amongst  the  industries  in  which  soldiers  employ  their  leisure 

time  in  France,  not  the  least  is  Strawberry  cultivation.  AtBaguolet, 
near  Paris,  300  soldiers  from  the  forts  of  Rosney  and  Romainville  are 
daily  occupied  for  six  hours  in  Strawberry  culture. 

It  was  announced,  at  the  Roy.al  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing last  Wednesday,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Shah's  visit  to  the 
Albert  Hall  on  Monday  evening  next,  the  conservatory  would  be 
illuminated,  and  that  nobody  but  those  furnished  with  Fellows' 
tickets  would  be  admitted. 

Among  bulbous  plants  at  Kew  we  noticed  the  following  the 

other  day  beautifully  in  flower,  viz.,  Calochortus  Leichtlinii  and 
nniflorus,  a  nice  tnft  of  Cyclobothra  pulchella,  with  pretty  golden 
yellow  blossoms  ;  Lilium  tenuifolium,  with  small  deep  red  flowers 
resembling  those  of  L.  chalcedonicnm ;  and  though  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  bulbous  plant,  the  curious  Arum  criuitum,  with  its  singular- 
looking  grey  spotted  spathes. 

A  WKiTEii  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  says  that,  with  the  exception 

of  the  Peach  belt  along  the  '  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  Peaches  are 
generally  killed  through  that  State,  and  it  is  feared  that  many  of  the 
trees  are  also  destroyed,  the  thermometer  having  sunk  the  past  winter 
to  38°  and  40"  below  zero.  Apples,  however,  promise  a  fnll  crop  ; 
Grape  Vines  are  badly  cut  down,  and  Pear  and  Plum  trees  are  much 
injured. 

M.Louis  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  on 

Orchids,  which  will  bo  embellished  with  all  the  figures  of  those  plants 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  18  vols,  of  the  Flore 
des  Serres.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  beauty  of  the  coloured 
engravings  with  which  that  publication  is  illustrated  will  not  be  slow 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  reproduction  of  the  Orchid  plates 
in  a  separate  work  treating  of  that  interesting  family  of  plants. 

An  example,  which  may  be  profitably  followed   in  many  of 

our  public  institutions  of  learning,  has  been  set  by  the  students  of  the 
Friends'  Academy,  New  York,  in  the  formation  of  a  Horticultural 
Society  among  themselves,  twenty-four  having  joined  at  its  organisa- 
tion. The  small  admission  fee  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  seeds, 
plants,  and  bulbs.  A  leading  object  of  the  society  is  ornamenting 
the  grounds  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  plants 
which  they  thus  obtain,  the  pleasant  and  healthful  exercise  and  the 
intellectual  recreation  attending  such  work  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

Op  the  various  species  of  Linuni  with  which  our  gardens  are 

enriched,  probably  the  most  ornamental,  as  a  border  plant,  is  Linum 
norbonnense,  which  yields  a  profusion  of  pale  blue  flowers  for  a  long 
time  during  the  summer  months.  Of  this  a  good  white  variety  may 
now  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the  herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew,  where  it 
forms  a  worthy  companion  to  the  normal  species.  Associated  with  it 
may  also  be  seen  two  other  plants  that  are  not  so  well  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be — viz.,  .(Ethionenia  orientale,  one  of  the  prettiest  species 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  Oxytropis  baicalia.  The  former 
has  erect  stems,  woody  at  the  base,  and  bears  pretty  racemes  of 
bright  rose-colom-ed  flowers.  The  latter  has  dull  white  flowers, 
resembling  those  of  O.  campestris.  On  the  rockwork  may  also  be 
seen  the  rare  Cathcartia  villosa  in  bloom. 

The  presentation   of  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Appleby  (on  the 

occasion  of  his  retirement  from  his  situation  as  foreman  of  the 
Dorking  Nursery,  where  he  has  been  employed  upwards  of  18  years), 
which  was  originally  intended  to  take  place  at  the  approaching  Bath 
Show,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  Secretary  and  Committee  not  being 
able  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements  in  time,  been  postponed 
to  Sept.  3,  when  it  will  be  made  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition 
of  Fruit  at  Manchester.  Mr.  Appleby  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  Horticulture,  in  raising  some  fine  varieties  of  hardy  Ferns, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  still  continue  to  exercise  his  skill 
in  that  direction  in  the  nursery  which  ho  is  about  to  establish  on  his 
own  account  at  Dorking. 

Mr.   Meehan,   in   his   late   travels   in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

came  on  a  tract  covered  profusely  with  one  of  the  small  creeping 
Euphorbias,  probably  E.  cordata,  in  which  a  large  quantity  grew  per- 
fectly erect.  Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  the  plant  exhibited  this 
character,  at  other  times  all  the  plant  was  upright.  In  all  these 
cases  the  plant  was  attacked  by  a  small  fungus,  .lEcidium  Euphorbias 
hypericajfolia)  of  Schweinitz.  Ho  thought  that  the  fact  that  this 
little  fungus  should  be  able  to  make  a  usually  creeping  plant,  rooting 
from  every  joint,  entirely  lose  this  character  and  become  erect,  was 
worthy  of  some  notice  by  students  in  this  branch  of  botany. 


The  floral  decorations  at  Charing  Cross  Station  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  arrival  of  the  Shah,  last  Wednesday,  were  of  the  most 
profuse  character,  and  were  exhibited  in  wonderful  variety.  The 
greater  part  of  the  flowers,  &c.,  were  furnished  and  arranged  by  Mr. 
Dickson,  of  Covent  Garden  Market.  We  understand  that  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  HoUoway,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  floral  decorations 
at  the  approaching  festival  at  the  Guildhall. 

That  splendid  hardy  shrub,  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  which  was 

named  and  described  by  M.  Decaisne  some  ye.ars  since,  and  of  which 
only  a  single  specimen  exists  in  the  gardens  of  the  Museum  at  Paris, 
is  now  completely  covered  with  flowers.  These  are  of  a  pure  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  lilac-rose  on  the  margin,  and  are  produced  in 
dense  and  effective  clusters.  Few  flowering  shrubs  are  finer  than 
this,  and,  when  better  known,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  general 
favourite. 

M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  has  just  issued  the  fir^t 

part  of  his  "  Pomone,"  a  remarkable  work,  devoted  to  the  description 
of  our  cultivated  fruits.  The  present  number  contains  descriptions 
of  431  varieties  of  Pears,  followed  by  coloured  plates  representing 
fifty  of  the  best  kinds,  which  are  figured  with  a  degree  of  art  and 
truth  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  outline  figures  of  thirty-six  other  varieties.  We  have 
never  seen  anything  approaching  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the 
coloured  figures,  and  we  are  happy  to  call  attention  to  a  work  which 
we  believe  indispensable  not  only  to  all  fruit-growers  but  to  all  lovers 
of  fruit. 

Mr.  P.  T.  W.4.RNEK,   of  Winchester,  who  for  some  time  has 

been  collecting  materials  for  a  Flora  of  Hampshire,  has  kindly 
offered  the  use  of  his  collections  and  materials  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Townsend  with  the  proposal  that  he  should  complete  the  Flora.  Mr. 
TowBsend  has  accepted  the  oifer,  and,  as  much  work  remains  to  bo 
done,  he  invites  the  assistance  of  other  botanists  in  furnishing  him 
with  lists  of  plants  or  in  forming  these  during  the  present  season. 
The  value  of  lists  will  be  greatly  increased  if  accompanied  by 
specimens,  and  in  all  cases  exact  localities  and  dates  should  be  given. 
It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  country  into  river-basin  districts. 
Letters  should  bo  addressed  to  Shedfield  Lodge,  Fareham,  but 
parcels  to  Botley  Station,  London  and  South  Western  Railway.  Mr. 
Townsend  will  gladly  pay  postage  or  carriage  of  parcels. 

We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  J.  Huntingford  Morgan,  of 

17,  Walham  Grove,  St.  John's,  Fulham,  a  remarkable  monstrosity,  in 
the  shape  of  a  stem  of  the  common  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea), 
bearing  on  its  summit  a  lingo  flower  resembling  a  large-sized  rose- 
coloured  Canterbury  Bell.  It  is  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  l;f  inch 
in  depth,  and  stands  nearly  erect  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  stem. 
The  mouth  is  very  open,  and  is  margined  by  13  reflexcd  rounded 
lobes.  It  has  twelve  stamens  and  a  stout  pistil  an  inch  long  and 
i  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter.  Below  it  are  si.xteen  flowers  of  the  nor. 
mal  shape  and  size,  in  various  stages  of  development.  These  it 
resembles  in  colour  both  inside  and  out,  but  it  has  entirely  lost  the 
characteristic  form  of  the  Scrophularineic,  and  is  in  shape  perfectly 
campanulate.  Mr.  Morgan  informs  us  that  the  same  plant  flowered 
in  the  same  way  last  year,  and  that  the  large  flower  on  the  top  of 
the  stem  was  the  first  to  open  both  this  year  and  last. 

PitEFi.\ED  to  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  East  Kent  Natural 

History  Society,  is  a  brief  but  pointed  address  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Mitchinson,  in  which  he  points  out  the  utility  and  some  of  the  dangers 
of  Provincial  Natural  History  Societies.  He  refers  to  one  evil  which 
is  apt  to  result  from  the  labours  of  such  societies,  an  evil  which  has 
with  justice  been  animadverted  on  from  various  quarters  recently, 
viz.,  ,a  morbid  mania  for  indiscriminate  collecting,  which  is  apt  to  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  rarer  fauna  and  flora  of  the  district.  No 
doubt,  as  Dr.  Mitchinson  says,  collecting  is  inseparable  from  the 
thorough  study  of  botany  and  zoology;  but,  as  he  forcibly  remarks, 
no  surer  sign  exists  of  a  spurious  pursuit  of  either  or  both  of  these 
sciences  than  when  rare  plants  are  torn  up,  and  rare  animals  made 
still  rarer  by  that  selfish  acquisitiveness  which  passes  with  so  many 
for  a  love  of  science. 

We  are  anxious  to  make  an  appeal  to  our  rc.iders  in  behalf  of 

the  very  distressing  and  deserving  case  of  the  idiot  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Glendinning  of  Chiswick  Nnrsery,  Turnham  Green. 
This  poor  young  man  has  been  for  nearly  the  last  twenty  years  an 
inmate  of  the  asylum  at  Redhill,  depending  solely  on  his  parents 
for  the  yearly  payment  of  £60  for  his  maintenance  there.  His 
mother,  the  last  surviving  parent,  having  recently  died,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  being  quite  unable  to  continue  the 
yearly  pension  in  question,  he  will  be  turned  out  helpless  upon  the 
world  if  some  immediate  steps  are  not  charitaljly  taken  in  his 
behalf,  in  order  to  place  him  on  the  foundation  of  that  Institution. 
Subscriptions  and  votes  for  that  purpose  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  Mr.  Francis  Dancer,  of  Little  Sutton,  Chiswick,  and  also  by  Mrs. 
Bridges,  Rupert  House,  Chiswick. 
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A  FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  EAMONDIA  PTEENAICA. 
WuEN  at  Bcuthall  Hall,  last  year,  I  -vras  much  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  specimen  of  this  plant  in  full  bloom  in  Mr. 
Maw's  drawing-room.  It  is  unusual  to  see  alpine  plants 
grown  into  good  specimens,  and  still  more  so  to  sec  them 
gracing  the  dwelling-house  with  their  presence.  This 
Pyrencan  plant  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  "  alpines,"  and  also 
one  of  the  slowest  growers,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  illustra- 
tion, it  has  been  grown  at  Benthall  Hall  into  an  abundantly 
blooming  healthy  specimen.  The  engraving  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  at  Benthall  Hall.  Mr.  Maw  finds  little 
difficulty  in  its  culture,  except  that  it  is  impatient  of  excessive 
drought,  and  that  under  a  hot  sun  it  is  liable  to  turn  brown 
and  lose  its  foliage,  which  weakens  the  plant  for  the  succeeding 
year.  It  is  doing  fairly  with  him  in  an  open  rock  border, 
composed  of  ii'okcn  stones  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  sand, 
loam,  and  peat,  and  blooms  freely  in  this  situation.  In  a  cold 
frame  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  alpines  to  grow.  It  likes 
thorough  drainage,  and  a  cool  moist  situation.  It  is  repotted 
every  year  at  midsummer ;  about  seven  roots  are  put  in  a 
12-inch  pan.  The  soil  used  consists  of  equal  parts  of  Icam 
and  sharj)  sand,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould.  The  pans 
are  set  in  the  shady  part  of  a 
deep  pit.  To  preserve  its 
beauty  unimpaired  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  flowers  from 
exposure  to  the  sun, and  also  to 
avoid  wetting  them  in  water- 
ing. Thus  managed,  flowering 
pans  of  Ramondia  are  lovely  i>\  v~r-  Ti^'^/^ 
objects  for  at  least  three  '^^\\  {,/y\  ^ 
weeks,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
a  place  either  in  the  conserva- 
tory or  sitting-room.      W.  E. 


MANAGEMENT  OP 
GESNERAS. 
Gesnekas  being  for  the  most 
part  tuberous-rooted  plants,  by 
judicious  management  can  be 
had  in  bloom  the  whole  j'ear 
round.  They  are  not  difficult 
to  cultivate  ;  anyone  having  a 
Melon  or  Cucumber  pit,  or  a 
stove  house,  which  is  better, 
and  a  Vinery  or  a  warm  green- 
house for  summer  quarters.can 
grow  them  well.  They  like 
partial  shade  and  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing,  both 
in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots.  A  suitable  soil  may 
be  made  up  of  one  half  turfy  loam,  the  other  half  being 
peat,  leaf-mould,  and  well  decomposed  manure  in  equal 
parts ;  there  should  also  be  a  liljeral  supply  of  silver  and 
sharp  river  sand,  and  a  good  drainage  of  potshreds  or 
pieces  of  charcoal.  Gesneras  should  be  grown  for  suc- 
cessional  blooming,  and  as  this  can  be  done  with  a  small 
collection,  there  should  be  a  series  of  pottings  of  the  roots. 
One  tuber  can  be  grown  in  a  48-sized  pot,  or  three  or  four  in  a 
24-sized  pot.  Some  growers  prefer  single  specimens,  which 
speedily  grow  into  good  plants  if  properly  managed,  while 
others  prefer  large  examples,  when  three  or  four  tubers  must 
be  used.  The  tubers  should  be  started  into  growth  at  intervals 
of  from  five  to  six  weeks,  beginning,  say,  with  the  middle  of 
March,  and  continuing  on  to  early  in  July,  if  space  can  be 
found  for  them.  The  soil  should  be  filled  up  in  the  pots  to 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  some  top  dressing,  and  it  should  be  gently  pressed  about 
the  tubers.  The  pots  should  theu  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat 
of  from  70°  to  80°,  in  order  to  start  the  tubers  into  growth,  and 
here  they  can  remain  till  the  shoots  are  about  4  inches  in 
length,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  wai-m,  dry,  and  light 
part  of  the  stove  near  the  glass.  There  must  be  no  stint  of 
water  when  required,  in  fact,  Gesneras  like  plenty  of  moisture 
about  the  roots,  so  long  as  there  is  a  free  drainage,  but  they 
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dislike  the  lodgement  of  water  on  their  leaves,  and,  therefore, 
they  should  not  be  syringed  over-head,  as  the  leaves 
become  much  disfigured  through  water  lodging  on  them. 
Each  stalk  should  Ije  tied  to  a  stake,  as  the  plants  make  a  free 
growth,  and  require  to  be  tied  out  so  that  the  finely-marked 
leaves  may  be  set  off  to  the  best  advantage.  After  all,  a 
single  specimen  in  a  pot  is  better  than  several  of  irregular 
growth ;  besides,  a  large  pot,  containing  small  plants,  frequently 
has  a  confused  appearance.  There  must  be  no  neglect  after 
the  plants  have  done  flowering.  Indeed,  to  keep  Gesneras  in 
robust  health,  they  must  be  well  attended  to  after  flowering, 
for  then  the  bulbs  for  the  following  season  have  to  be  matured. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  they  must  be  carefully  tended,  giving 
them  occasional  waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure;  but  as 
the  foliage  begi;is  to  decay,  less  water  will  be  required,  and 
when  the  growth  is  finished,  water  must  be  entirely  withheld. 
After  this,  though  requiring  to  be  kept  dry,  they  must  not  be 
baked,  but  should  be  stored  away  in  their  pots  in  a  cold  dry 
place  until  again  required.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  shake 
the  soil  away  from  them  when  dry,  and  to  store  the  bulbs  in 
dry  sand  ;  but  the  best  system  is  to  leave  them  in  their  pots, 
and  just  start  them  into  growth  in  the  old  soil  before 
repotting,  for  by  this  treatment  the  bulbs  are  not  so  liable  to 
injury,  and  the  plants  consequently  flower  much    stronger. 

The  following  varieties  are  all 
well  worth  cultivating,  viz. : — 
Barlowii,  the  leaves  of  which 
arc  bright  green,  covered  with 
crimson  hairs  ;  the  flowers  are 
a  delicate  shade  of  salmon, 
slightly  spotted  on  the  throat ; 
Cliromatella,  a  kind  with  dark 
velvety  leaves,  and  elegant 
erect  spikes  of  drooping  rich 
3'ellow  flowers  ;  Cinnal^arina, 
a  variety  with  green  leaves, and 
brightened  with  flame-coloured 
hairs,  the  flowers  bright  and 
cinnabarred,with  a]iale  throat ; 
Doncklaari,  a  kind  with  large, 
darkly-tinted  leaves.aud  l}right 
vermilion  flowers;  Exoniensis, 
a  sort  with  large,  rich,  dark 
velvety  leaves,  covered  with 
minute  red  hairs,  the  flowers 
deep  orange-scarlet.with  yellow 
throat ;  Lindleyana,  a  sort  with 
rich  deep  velvety  green  and 
red  leaves,  flowers  rosy  pink 
and  yellow,  freckled  with  red  ; 
Nigrescens,  a  variety  with  large 
dark  velvety  leaves,  dark  red  flowers,  the  throat  light  orange 
spotted;  and  Zebrina  splendidissima,  a  kind  with  leaves  hand- 
somely marbled  with  dark,  bright  orange  scarlet  flowers.  There 
are  several  new  continental  varieties  that  are  highly  spoken  of ; 
but  the  foregoing  represent  a  list  of  thoroughly  good  and  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  acknowledged  excellence.  R.  D. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  FERNS. 
Kext  to  the  Maidenhair  Ferns  these  rank  highest  in  public  estima- 
tion. They,  however,  require  more  heat,  as  a  rule,  than  can  be 
afforded  them  in  a  greenhouse ;  a  cool  stove  or  intermediate  house 
suits  them  best,  and,  where  these  exist,  little  skill  is  required  in  their 
management  beyond  treating  them  to  moderate  heat,  plenty  of 
water,  and  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays.  With  the  majority  of  these 
plants  the  gold  or  silver  powder  on  the  leaves  is  easily  rubbed  off  j 
and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  no  water  be  administered  to  them 
through  the  syringe,  or  this  farini  or  powder  will  be  washed  off. 
The  first  of  these  Ferns  on  my  list  is — 

Adiantum  sulphureum.— This  I  call  the  Golden  Maidenhair, 
for  although  named  sulphureum,  when  properly  grown,  the  farina, 
which  clothes  the  under-side  of  the  pinnule,  is  of  rich  choice  gold. 
Think  of  that,  a  Maidenhair  Fern  having  all  the  delicacy  and 
grace  of  that  old  favourite  Adiantum  cuneatuui,  and  covered  on 
the  under-side  with  a  beautiful  golden  farina;  it  grows  from  G  to  10 
inches  high,  sometimes  more.  The  fronds  are  tlii'ee  times  divided  ; 
the  pinnules  are   plain   at   the  edges  when   not   fertile ;  but  when 
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laden  with  sori,  the  indusium  gives  them  a  peculiar  crecate  ap- 
pearance, which  considerably  enhances  their  beauty.  This  plant 
is  usually  considered  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  if  placed  in  stove 
heat,  it  always  presents  a  weakly  appearance ;  in  a  snug  corner  of 
the  greenhouse  it  thrives  well,  although,  I  must  admit,  it  is  not  so  free 
in  its  habit  of  growth  as  the  majority  of  the  members  of  this  genus. 

Adiantuni  seabrum.— Like  the  preceding,  this  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  and,  like  it,  it  thrives  best  in  a  greenhouse.  Both  should  be 
potted  in  good  rough  fibrous  peat,  adding  to  it  some  silver  sand  and 
a  little  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  taking  care  that  the  drainage  is 
ample  and  kept  in  working  order ;  it  docs  not  grow  so  high  as  the 
golden-leaved  kind,  and  the  pinnules  arc  somewhat  larger;  they  are 
bright  green,  spai-ingly  clothed  on  both  sides  with  a  silvery  white 
farinose  powder. 

GYMNOGEAMMA. 

This  genus  essentially  consists  of  Gold  aud  Silver  Ferns,  although 
some  few  of  its  species  are  not  so  ornamented.  They  all  require  the 
temperature  of  a  stove  ;  and  although  I  have  frequently  seen  them 
tried  in  Wardiau  Cases,  the  early  days  of  winter  have  always  closed 
their  career.  Some  use  loam  in  the  soil  for  these  plants ;  but  I 
have  invariably  grown  them  best  simply  in  peat  and  sand.  They  like 
plenty  of  water  at  their  roots ;  but  they  must  upon  no  account  be 
watered  over  the  fronds.  During  winter  they  are  apt  to  damp  off, 
and  therefore  care  must  be  taken  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  too 
heavily  charged  with  moisture  at  that  season.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  most  distinct  and  desirable  species  aud  varieties ;  but 
almost  every  batch  of  seedlings  gives  rise  to  varieties,  this  genus 
appearing  to  sjDOrt  more  freely  than  any  other  family  of  exotic 
Ferns. 

G.  clirysophylla.  —  This  is  a  broad-leaved  massive-looking 
plant,  the  pinnules  being  very  obtuse  and  deep  green  on  the  upper 
side,  but  below  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  heavj'  golden 
coloured  powder.  The  fronds  gro.v  from  10  to  20  inches  long,  and 
are  arched  and  spreading.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  various 
parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Gr.  ehrysophylla  Lauclieana.  —  A  garden  variety  of  more 
vigorous  growth  than  the  species,  producing  longer,  narrower,  and 
more  erect  fronds;  their  upper  side  is  deep  green,  below  profusely 
covered  with  golden  farina  of  a  somewhat  brighter  colour  than  that 
on  G.  chrysophylla.  It  is  not  quite  so  liable  to  damp  off  in  the 
winter  as  the  last-named  plant. 

G.  chrysophylla  Laucheana  gigantea.— This  is  even  more 
robust  in  growth  than  the  preceding;  it  retains,  too,  more  of 
the  massive  breadth  of  piniice,  so  characteristic  of  the  normal  form, 
and  it  is  densely  clothed  upon  the  under-side  with  a  deep  rich 
golden  yellow  powder.  IVhere  a  large  specimen  is  desired  this 
variety  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

G.  ehi'ysopliylla  Parsonsii. — In  general  appearance  this  resem. 
bles  the  variety  called  Laucheana,  bnt  it  is  not  so  robust  in 
growth,  although  there  seem  to  be  several  forms  of  it,  some 
being  taller  than  others.  In  addition  to  its  golden  appeai'ance, 
the  ape.^i  of  both  pinnas  and  frond  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful 
corymbose  tassel.     It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  garden  variety. 

G.  Ii'Herminieri. — This  is  a  dwarf. growing  plant,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  an  extremely  rare  one.  Its  fronds  usually 
grow  from  6  to  10  inches  in  length,  and  are  triangular  in  outline  ; 
soft  green  on  the  npper  side,  the  under  side  being  clothed  with 
a  light,  but  intensely  bright  yellow,  powder.  It  requires  stove 
heat,  aud  is  found  only,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  Guadaloupe. 

G.  ealomelanos. — This  is  a  robust  gi'owing  and  comparatively 
hardy  species  ;  its  fronds  are  from  12  to  36  inches  long ;  the  bare 
stem  or  footstalk  being  jet  black  ;  the  pinnules  are  dark  green  above 
and  silvery  white  below,  through  which  (when  fertile)  the  black  sori 
protrude.     It  comes  from  the  West  Indies. 

G,  tartarea. — This  is  often  confounded  with  the  preceding,  j-et, 
when  seen  side  by  side  they  ore  very  distinct ;  the  stripes  are  jet 
black,  whilst  the  fronds  are  more  massive,  with  a  broader  base ; 
they  are  deep  green  above,  and  silvery  white  beneath.  It  is  a  native 
of  tropical  America. 

G.  puleliella. — This  is  a  truly  beautiful  plant,  producing 
fronds  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  from  6  to  12  inches  in  breadth 
at  the  base;  the  fronds  are  decompound,  the  pinnules  being  cut  into 
very  narrow  segments,  giving  the  plant  an  elegant  appearance; 
npper  side  vivid  green,  below  clothed  with  a  silvery  white  farinose 
substance.     It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela. 

G.  Pearcei. — Extremely  elegant  as  G.  pulchella  is,  on  acoouut 
of  the  fineness  of  its  segments,  it  is  surpassed  by  G.  Pearcei,  which 
is,  however,  a  somewhat  diflicult  plant  to  manage.  The  cool  end  of 
a  stove  seems  to  suit  it  best;  indeed,  if  sufficient  moisture  could  be 
maintained  in  the  greenhouse,  I  believe  it  would  tlirive  best  in  such 
a  temperature.  lis  fronds  are  triangular  in  outline,  and  four  times 
divided  or  quadripinnate,  aud  from  10  to  18  iuclics  in  height ;  the 


pinnai  are  cut  into  segments  as  fine  as  the  leaves  of  Fennel,  and  are 
vivid  green  in  colour.  The  under  side  is  dusted  with  a  white 
powder,  but  so  sparingly  is  this  farina  dispersed,  that  il  is  not  a 
conspicuous  character  ;  the  plant  itself  is,  however,  so  elegant,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  pass  it  over  in  any  enumeration  of  the  gems 
of  this  genus. 

G.  deeoinposita. — This  is  a  garden  variety  of  great  beauty,  and 
seems  to  have  a  better  habit  and  constitution  than  G.  Pearcei,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  sprung,  and  which,  at  first  sight,  it 
resembles.  It,  however,  differs  from  that  plant  in  its  more  spreading 
decompound  fronds,  and  in  the  rather  broader  segments  into  which 
the  pinna;  are  divided  ;  indeed,  in  this  respect  it  would  seem  to  be 
intermediate  with  G.  pulchella  and  G.  Pearcei.  Moreover,  the 
farinose  powder  with  which  the  nndcr  side  of  the  frond  and  the 
stipes  are  dusted,  are  bright  sulphur  yellow.  It  is  a  very  elegant  plant, 
which  appears  to  thrive  in  a  stove  temperature. 

G.  sulphurea. — An  elegant  dwarf-growing  plant,  which  cannot 
strictly  claim  to  belong  to  either  of  the  two  sections  named  at  the 
head  of  these  remarks,  inasmuch  as  the  farina  which  clothes  the 
under  sides  of  the  fronds  is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  pale  sulphur 
yellow.  The  fronds  are  usuallj'  about  6  inches  long,  but  when  well 
grown,  I  have  had  them  much  longer.  They  are  bipinnate,  with  the 
pinna;  somewhat  distant ;  upper  side  light  green,  but  sulphur  yellow 
below.  It  requires  stove  heat,  and  should  be  grown  near  the  glass. 
It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

G.  luteo-alba. — This  is  a  handsome  plant  with  bold  fronds  and 
large  pinnules,  which  are  dark  green  on  tho  upper  side,  whilst  below 
they  are  clothed  with  both  silver  and  gold  powder.  It  requires  the 
temperature  of  a  stove,  and  reproduces  itself  tolerably  true  from 
spoi-es. 

G.  peruviana.— This  deserves  more  general  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  received.  It  is  very  handsome  when  grown  into  a  good 
specimen  ;  its  fronds  are  broad  and  spreading — light  green  above 
and  silvery  white  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  Venezuela,  and 
elsewhere. 

G.  peruviana  argyropliylla. — A  very  handsome  variety,  having 
broad  spreading  fronds,  which  are  beautifully  arched,  and  which 
measure  upwards  of  2  feet  in  length  on  well-grown  specimens.  The 
pinnules  are  broad  and  obtuse,  profusely  clothed  above  and  below 
with  a  white  farinose  powder.  Upon  no  account  must  this  plant  be 
sprinkled  with  the  syringe,  for  when  the  fronds  become  washed,  they 
present  a  woc-begone  appearance ;  otherwise,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  silvery  section.  It  was  at  first  distributed  under 
the  name  of  G.  Crossii. 

G.  'Wettenhalliana.— This  has  every  appearance  of  being  a 
variety  of  G.  pulchella.  It  does  not,  however,  grow  so  strongly  as 
that  kind,  whilst  the  apex  of  the  frond  is  surmounted  by  a  dense 
corymb,  and  the  ends  of  all  the  pinna;  are  prettily  tasseled ;  the 
upper  side  is  bright  green,  profusely  powdered  with  white. 

G.  Wettenhalliana  flava. — A  very  handsome  variety,  resem- 
bling the  preceding  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  colour  of  its 
farinose  coating,  which  in  this  case  is  sulphur  yellow,  occasionally 
suffused  with  bright  yellow. 

G.  trifoliata. — This  differs  wholly  from  the  other  members  of 
the  genus,  inasmuch  as  the  fronds  are  tripinnato,  the  segments  being 
trifoliate  and  linear.  Its  fronds  vary  from  1  to  3  and  even  4  feet  in 
height ;  their  upper  sides  are  bright  green,  while  beneath  they  are 
clothed  with  a  white  farinose  substance,  or,  in  some  instances,  with 
a  bright  yellow,  and,  more  rarely,  with  an  admixture  of  both.  It  is 
a  very  fine  plant  for  the  stove  Fernery,  affording  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  other  kinds ;  but  as  a  pot  plant,  where  space  is  limited,  I  do 
not  recommend  it.     It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

Onyehium  auratum. — An  extremely  rare  Fern,  the  fronds  of 
which  proceed  from  a  creeping  rhizome,  and  attain  a  height  of  from 
1  to  2  feet ;  the  pinnules  are  much  divided  into  linear  or  cuneiform 
segments.  When  sterile,  tho  fronds  are  bright  green,  but  when 
fertile,  the  under-side  becomes  rich  golden  yellow.  It  requires  a 
gtove  temi;erature.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Islands. 
CIIEILANTIIES. 
The  numerous  members  belonging  to  this  genus  are  scattered 
over  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres  ; 
they  are  all  extremely  handsome  and  well  deserving  attention. 
They  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  with  just 
a  dash  of  sandy  iDam  amongst  it,  and  the  drainage  must  be 
good,  for  although  the  fronds  should  not  be  wetted,  they  enjoy  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  at  their  roots. 

C.  Borsigiana. — This  is  really  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  plants 
in  cultivation.  It  requires  cooler  treatment  than  is  usually  given  it, 
for  nearly  every  one  treats  it  as  a  stove  Fern  ;  I  have,  however,  grown 
it  beautifully  in  a  house  with  Odontoglossnms.  The  fronds  of  this 
sjieeies  grow  from  3  to  G  inches  high  ;  they  have  jet  black  stems 
aud  are  triangular  in  shape  and  tripartite ;  the  upper  side  is  rich 
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bright  green,  but  tbat  below  is  clotlied  with  a  thick  goUlen  yelltw 
farina,  with  whicli  the  black  marginal  sort  forms  an  elegant  contrast, 
li  is  a  native  of  Peru. 

C.  argentea — This  forms  a  lovely  companion  to  that  previously 
named.  Its  stems  are  jet  black,  like  polished  ebony,  and  the  total 
height  of  the  plant  varies  from  3  to  6  inches.  Its  fronds  arc  triau. 
gular  in  shape,  tripartite,  and  being -clothed  with  a  dense  coating  of 
white  farinose  powder,  are  set  off  by  a  continuous  marginal  line  of 
jet  black  sori.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  snug  shady  corner  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  fronds  are  apt  to  curl. 
It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  it  has  also  more  recently  been  found  in 
Japan. 

C.  farinosa. — A  fine  and  handsome  Fern,  requiring  stove  heat. 
It  attains  a  height  of  from  1  to  2  feet,  and  forms  a  handsome 
massive-looking  specimen.  The  stems  are  black,  the  fronds  some, 
what  triangular  in  general  outline,  of  a  deep  green  above  and 
beautifully  silvery  beneath,  with  which  the  black  marginal  sori  form 
a  pleasing  contrast.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

C.  pulveracea. — This  plant  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Aleuritopteris  mexicana.  It  resembles  the  preceding  species  in 
general  outline,  but  is  more  dwarf  and  compact,  and  the  fronds  have 
not  such  a  massive  appearance.  It  is,  however,  a  very  elegant  plant, 
usually  attaining  a  height  of  from  10  to  18  inches.  The  fronds  are 
triangular  in  outline  and  bipinnatifid,  the  upper  sida  deep  green 
slightly  powdered  with  white,  whilst  the  under  side  is  thickly  coated 
with  silvery  white.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  cool  stove.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico. 

NOTHOCHLBNA. 

The  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  widely  distributed  over  tho 
tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  As  a  genus  it  is 
distinguished  from  Cheilauthes  by  the  absence  of  a  marginal 
indusiuni.  Some  of  the  species  about  to  be  enumerated  cannot  be 
classed,  strictly  speaking,  with  those  which  have  been  described, 
because  they  have  no  farinose  powder  on  either  surface,  but  are 
indebted  for  their  beauty  to  the  clothing  of  large  scales  or  silky 
hairs  which  adorn  the  under-sides  of  their  fronds. 

If.  triehomanoides. — This  is  a  lovely  species  for  a  hanging 
basket.  Its  fronds,  which  are  pinnate,  droop  from  12  to  18  inches 
in  length.  The  pinna?  are  roundish  or  oblong,  with  crenate  edges, 
dark  green  on  the  upper  side  and  white  below.  This  arises  from  a 
coating  of  white  stellate  scales,  over  which  is  scattered  some  white 
farinose  powder.  This  variety  is  prettily  margined  with  black  sori. 
It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  requires  stove  heat. 

N.  rufa. — Like  the  preceding  this  forms  a  lovely  object  when 
grown  in  a  hanging  basket  in  the  stove.  Its  fronds  vary  from  about 
1  to  2  feet  in  height ;  they  are  pinnate,  the  pinna?  being  deeply 
notched,  the  upper  side  light  bright  green,  the  lower  clothed 
with  pure  white  woolly  scales.  This  charming  plant  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

N".  nivea. — An  elegant  dwarf-growing  plant,  forming  tripinuate 
fronds,  some  10  or  15  inches  high,  the  stipes  being  slender  and  jet 
black.  The  pinnte  are  roundish,  bright  green  on  the  upper  side,  and 
clothed  with  white  farinose  powder  below,  through  which  the  naked 
black  sori  protrude.  It  is  a  compact-growing  plant  of  great  beautj', 
and  requires  stove  heat.     It  is  a  native  of  tropical  America. 

N.  Hookeri. — This  is  an  extremely  rare  plant,  and  as  far  as  my 
experience  with  it  goes,  rather  smaller  in  growth  than  the  preceding. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  white  farinose  powder  being  distributed  over 
both  surfaces,  rendering  it  very  effective  and  distinct.  It  requires 
stove  heat,  and  must  by  no  means  be  watered  overhead. 

W.  flavens. — When  this  first  appeared  in  collections  it  was  named 
N.  chrysophylla.  The  plant,  however,  to  which  this  latter  name 
really  belongs,  is  totally  different  from  it  in  appearance,  and  is  still 
a  desideratum.  N.  flavens  is  a  most  elegant  Fern ;  its  stems  are 
very  slender  and  black  as  polished  ebony  ;  the  fronds  are  tripinnate, 
growing  from  G  to  10  inches  high,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  The 
pinnules  are  small  and  round  ;  the  upper  side  intense  bright  greeu, 
below  thickly  coated  with  a  bright  golden  farinose  powder,  through 
which  (when  the  fronds  are  fertile)  the  jet  black  naked  sori  protrude. 
It  is  a  lovely  object  for  a  small  stove,  and  should  find  a  jilaco  in 
every  collection  of  Ferns  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America. 

W.  Isevis. — This  is  an  extremely  handsome  cool  house  Pern,  of  com- 
pact habit,  and  when  well  groivn  forming  a  nice  specimen.  The  fronds 
attain  a  height  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  are  pinnate  ;  pinna? 
entire,  roundish,  the  upper  side  deep  green,  below  clothed  with  long 
white  woolly  scales,  which,  as  the  fronds  attain  age,  change  to  a 
rnsset  brown,  the  effect  of  the  three  coloui's  being  very  pleasing. 
It  merits  a  place  in  every  Fernery.     It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

U.  sinuata. — According  to  some,  this  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
above,  but,  whether  species  or  variety,  it  is  so  thoroughly  distinct, 
and  reproduces  itself  ao  truly  from  spores,  that  it  would  be  injudi. 


cious  not  to  have  a  different  name  for  it  in  a  cultivated  state.  Its 
fronds  are  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  pinnate  ;  pinna?  broad  and 
deeply  lobed  at  the  margins,  the  upper  side  deep  green,  tho  reverse 
being  thickly  coated  with  long  white  woolly  scales.  It  requires  to 
be  grown  in  a  cool  stove.     It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

if.  lanuginosa.— A  superb  greenhouse  species,  the  fronds  of 
which  attain  a  height  of  about  G  inches,  sometimes  a  little  moie ; 
they  are  bipinnato,  divided  into  small  segments,  and  dark  green  tn 
the  upper  surface,  the  under  side  being  furnished  with  a  dense 
coating  of  long  eilvery-whitc  wool.  This  is  indeed  a  charming  plant, 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  or  the  fronds  will  curl  com- 
pletely up,  neither  should  it  bo  watered  over-head.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Madeira  Islands. 

If.  canariensis.— This  is  a  grand  plant  for  the  greenhouse 
Fernery,  but  it  must  not  be  watered  over  the  fronds.  If  well  cared 
for,  its  leaves  attain  a  height  of  nearly  2  feet.  They  are  ovate 
lanceolate  in  shape,  and  bipiimate ;  the  pinnules  being  entire  and 
obtuse,  the  upper  side  deep  green,  the  under  side  densely  covered 
with  large  and  long  scales,  which,  however,  are  neither  the  colour 
of  gold  nor  silver,  but  resemble  a  baser  metal,  being  of  a  bright 
coppery  red.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

N.  Eckloniana. — An  extremely  rare  plant  in  cultivation.  It  is 
usually  coddled  up  in  the  stove,  but  it  thrives  best  in  the  greenhouse, 
in  a  sunny  corner.  The  fronds  attain  a  height  of  from  G  to  13 
inches ;  they  are  ovate  in  shape  and  tripinnate,  the  upper  side  is 
deep  green,  but  the  under  side  is  clothed  with  a  dense  covering  of 
white  silky.lookiug  hairs  and  scales  ;  on  old  fronds  these  change  to 
light  brown.    It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

ISl .  Maranta?. — This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  plaut,  which  seems 
nearly  allied  to  N.  canariensis.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  in  dry,  snug  crevices  of  rock-work,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
specimen  in  the  cool  Fernery;  the  fronds  are  broadly  lanceolate, 
from  G  to  10  inches  high,  bipinnate  ;  the  pinnules  linear,  and  some- 
what obtuse,  dark  green  above,  but  thickly  clothed  on  the  under 
side  with  large  coppery-red,  iiubricating  scales.  It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Italy. 

Ifiphobolus  bieolor.— The  whole  of  the  species  belonging  to  this 
genus  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  and  dense  coating  of  stellate 
scales  on  the  under  side  of  their  fronds.  This  siJccies,  however,  is 
the  ouly  one  which  I  can  include  in  the  present  article.  The  fronds 
are  produced  from  a  creeping  rhiome,  and  seldom  exceed  a  few 
inches  in  height ;  they  are  simple,  entire,  and  somewhat  spathulato 
in  shape,  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  but  clothed  below  with  a 
thick  coat  of  silvery-white  stellate  scales.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
handsome  little  greenhouse  plant,  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in 
a  small  basket  in  a  Wardian  case.     It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

Cyathea  dealbata. — This  is  a  member  of  an  extensive  genus  of 
Tree  Ferns;  indeed,  with  age,  it  attains  a  height  of  nearly  20  feet, 
the  largest  which  I  have  seen  in  this  country  being  about  12  feet. 
This  fact,  however,  need  by  no  means  deter  amateurs  from  growing 
it,  for  if  a  young  seedling  plant  is  obtained  it  may  be  grown  into  a 
handsome  specimen,  and  it  will  be  many  years  ere  it  becomes  too 
large  for  an  ordinary-sized  Fernery.  The  fronds  are  tripinuate  and 
plume-like,  deep  green  on  the  upper  side  and  clear  silvery  white 
below.  It  is  a  magnificent  plant,  which  thrives  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  and  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  peat,  one  part  loam,  and  one  of  sand.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand. — The  Farmer. 


VERONICAS  AS  DECORATIVE  PLANTS. 
Veeoni'cas,  of  which  Andersonii  and  species  i  may  be  taken 
as  the  types,  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  plants  either  for 
conservatory  decoration  or  in  the  shape  of  small  ]ilants  for 
drawing-room  stands.  I  do  not  say  they  throw  off  as  much 
colour  as  a  mass  of  scarlet  zonal  Pelargoniums  or  bright- 
coloured  Chrysanthemums  in  autumn,  but  A^cronicas,  of  the 
Andersonii  section,  furnish  a  colour  that  is  comparatively 
scarce,  at  least  in  proportion  to  other  shades.  Amongst  the 
best  yaricties  may  be  named  Imperial  Bhic,  Madame  Bou- 
charlet,  hybrida,  and  Violacea.  The  cultiyation  of  Veronicas 
in  pots  is  so  simple  and  easy,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
enter  much  into  detail  respecting  it.  Cuttings  made  of  the 
ends  of  the  young  shoots  strike  freely  in  a  hotbed  iu  spiing; 
they  should  then  be  potted  off  and  grown  on  for  a  time, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  with  greenbouse  soft-woodtd 
plants,  pinching  iu  all  strong  shoots  to  induce  a  bushy  habit. 
It  is  best  not  to  overpot  them.  Nice  plants  for  autumn 
blooming  may  be  grown  in  C  and  8-inch  pots,  putting,  of 
course,  the  strongest  plants  into  the  largest  pots.  They 
should  be  potted  finally  into  the  sized  pots  ju.st  named  by 
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the  end  of  July,  and  should  be  plunged  in  a  cool  ash-bed  in 
the  open  air ;  they  should  Ije  Tvell  watered,  and  should  reoeiTO 
occasionally  a  soaking  of  weak  liquid  manure.  They  must  bo 
housed  before  frost  sets  in,  i.e.,  some  time  early  in  October ; 
they  will  then  flower  freely  all  through  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months. 

If  large  plants  are  required  the  second  year  in  early  spring, 
shorten  back  all  long  shoots  to  put  the  jilants  into  shape,  and 
after  the  buds  have  broken,  repot  them  and  grow  them  on  to 
any  size  the  cultivator  wishes.  I  once  had  a  plant  of 
Andersonii  planted  out  in  a  conservatory  border,  a  perfect 
pyramid,  more  than  8  feet  high,  and  it  was  rare  indeed  to 
see  it  without  flowers  at  any  season  of  the  year;  it  must, 
however,  occupy  a  light  part  of  the  house  and  not  be  over- 
hung too  much  with  creej^ers.  As  regards  soil  the  Veronicas 
are  not  at  all  particular.  A  rather  sandy  loam,  slightly 
enriched  with  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  suits  them 
well.  As  a  rule,  old  plants  should  have  rather  a  richer 
compost  than  young  ones.  Any  old  plants  that  arc  not 
required  for  pot  culture  may  be  planted  out  in  the  border  in 
the  open  air.  And  very  effective  they  are  in  mixed  beds  or 
borders,  producing  freely  their  long  spikes  of  ever  changing 
flowers  till  frost  sets  in  in  the  autumn,  when,  if  it  is  desired 
to  save  them,  they  may  be  lifted  and  potted,  and  if  the  opera- 
tion is  carefully  performed,  they  will  continue  Ijloomiug  in  a 
cool  light  liouse  all  through  the  autumn.  The  creamy  white 
foliage  of  the  variegated  variety  of  Andersonii  makes  it  a  very 
effective  foliage  bedding-plant.  E.  Hobday. 


Hot-water  Pipe  Jointingf. — I  put  np  a  greenhouse  three  years 
ago,  32  feet  long,  and  heated  it  with  hot.water  pipes,  and  a  tubular 
boiler,  with  a  2-inch  outlet  into  4.inch  pipes.  All  the  joints  of  the 
pipes  split,  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  small  connections  at  the  boiler 
are  the  cause  of  the  splitting,  or  whether  it  is  attributable  to  bad 
piping,  soiiie  of  which  has  cracked  in  two  or  three  places  across  the 
collar  and  leaks  badly. — W.  W.  [The  cause  of  your  pipes  splitting 
at  the  Joints  is  probably  owing  to  the  cement  being  mixed  for  wrought 
instead  of  for  cast  iron,  and  too  large  a  quantity  of  ammonia  being 
used.  Cement  for  cast  iron  joints  requires  hnt  a  very  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  must  not  be  caulked  too  tightly.] 

Exposing  Greenhouse  Plants  in  Summer.— It  is  a  common 
practice  to  set  greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors  in  summer,  the 
impression  being  that  they  are  benefited  by  such  treatment ;  and  so 
they  are,  provided  the  pots  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
youngest  and  most  tender  roots  are  always  next  the  pot,  consequently 
they  are  the  most  liable  to  injury  from  any  sudden  check,  occasioned 
by  the  sun  drawing  the  moisture  out  of  the  pot,  and,  therefore  also 
out  of  the  soil.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  indeed,  to  see  the  soil 
quite  shrunk  away  from  the  pot,  and  when  water  is  supplied,  it 
escapes  by  the  outside  of  the  ball,  and  the  soil  inside  is  not  wetted  in 
the  least.  Plants  placed  under  such  conditions  cannot  be  expected  to 
succeed.  It  plants  must  be  turned  out  of  doors,  they  ought  always 
to  be  plunged  in  some  porous  substance  ;  although,  at  the  same  time, 
it  ought  to  be  something  that  will  hold  moisture ;  for  instance,  cocoa- 
nut  tibre,  very  rough  peat.  Moss,  or  sawdust.  I  have  seen  sand 
used,  but  it  holds  the  wet  too  much.  The  pots  should  always  be 
placed  on  slates,  or  some  other  material  that  will  prevent  worms 
from  entering  them.  The  plants  should  also  be  shaded  from  the 
sun  and  protected  from  heavy  rains.  By  following  the  above  plan,  a 
great  deal  of  time  will  be  saved  in  watering,  and  the  plants  will 
present  a  natiural  and  healthy  appearance. — A. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Cypripedium  barbatum  grandiflorum.— Count  F.  Du  Bu3-sson,  in  a  letter 
to  tilt!  Florr  il'.-if  5.  rr<:.v,  staU's  that  hi.s  L-xperiouce  of  this  plant  has  been  such  as 
to  warrant  its  cultivation  in  a  cool  hraise  vrilh  complete  success.  He  has  grown 
it  in  his  Caiuellia-house,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  basket  containinf?  a  com- 
post of  heath-soil  and  charcoal,  surfaced  with  live  sphagnum.  In  the  winter 
the  temperature  of  this  house  ranged  from  :i9'^  to  ■45'^  Fahr.,  but,  notwithstand- 
ingr  this,  and  also  that  the  p!ant  was  kept  rather  dry,  it  continued  to  push  vi^ro- 
rously,  and,  by  Midsummer,  showed  three  fine  Ilowers.  When  placed  in  a  warm 
house,  it  comes  into  tlower  about  the  end  of  April,  and  this  earlier  blouming  is, 
ill  the  Count's  opinion,  the  only  advantage  which  that  mode  of  culture  pre- 
Bents. 

Bossisea  linopbylla. — T  have  two  large  specimens  of  this  in  a  cool  conser- 
vatory, and  they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  three  weeks,  completely 
laden  with  bloom.  They  rtsemble  Aotus  gi-acillima  both  in  tlower  and  habit, 
and  are  grown  in  pots  in  a  mixture  of  i-ieh  yellow  loam  and  leaf-soil.  Eacli 
pot  stands  near  a  trellised  pillar,  to  which  the  shoots  are  tied  to  a  height  of  5ft. 
or  (Jft.  and  their  ends  are  permitted  to  hang  down  in  graceful  festoons.  They 
need  no  other  care  than  shifting  every  one  or  two  years,  watering  freely 
whilst  they  are  growing  and  llowering,  and  rather  sjniringly  in  winter. 
Under  this  treatment,  and  merely  protecting  them  from  frost,  they  annually 
gi'ow  freely  and  bloom  most  profusely.— James  Fobbbs,  Perth. 
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These,  made  some  years  ago  l)y  Mr.  Nesfield,  are  now  among 
the  most  popular  and  attractive  gardens  in  the  public  parks  of 
the  metropolis,  and  are,  especially  at  this  season,  tastefully 
embellished  with  flowers  and  ornamental-leaved  plants.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  admire  in  these  avenue  gardens,  considered 
as  snch,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  design.  The  whole  is 
so  disposed  that  there  is  not  an  overpowering  display  of 
colour  in  any  one  place.  The  circular  and  oval  beds  north  and 
south  of  the  central  gardens  are  well  relieved  by  the  surround- 
ing vegetation,  and  even  in  the  parts  more  especially  laid  out 
as  a  flower  garden  proper,  successful  attempts  are  made  to 
relieve  the  ordinary  bedding  fluwer.s  by  more  stately  and 
graceful  vegetation.  The  way  in  which  Yucca  recnrva  is  used 
and  grows  here  should  be  noticed  by  all  interested  in  flower 
gardening.  In  summer  Cannas  arc  also  very  artistically  used 
here,  and  sometimes  we  have  seen  them  mixed  with  the  large- 
growing  Dahlias  with  excellent  effect.  Let  it  be  observed  that 
the  parallelism,  by  some  considered  so  orthodox  in  geometrical 
gardening,  is  not  here  carried  out.  One  side  docs  not  "  just 
reflect  the  other."  The  garden  is,  in  fact,  a  very  appropriate 
one  for  the  position,  assuming  that  the  avenue  and  its  sur- 
roundings will  remain  as  they  are.  But  it  is  very  likely  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case.  The  avenue  offers  the  finest  oppor- 
tunity for  improvements  of  any  city  site  in  Europe.  The 
Champs  Elysees  wonld  prove  nothing  to  what  might  be  formed 
in  the  Regent's  Park  by  opening  up  the  avenue  as  far  as  Port- 
land Place.  When  that  is  done  a  very  much  broader  and  more 
dignified  plan  than  the  present  must  Ije  adopted.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  such  a  noble  site  as  the  tipper  part  of  the 
avenue  should  be  in  such  a  mean  and  unworthy  condition  as  it 
is  at  present. 


THE    GARDEN    GU  IDE. 

SUFFOLK. 
COLDUAM  HALL. 
This  fine  old  mansion  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  outer  edge  of  a 
small  park,  and  commands  splendid  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  old-world  look  which  the  hall  has  is  not  removed 
when  one  drives  round  it  and  enters  the  small  garden  that  surrounds 
the  back  and  one  side  of  it.  This  is  in  the  mixed  style — vegetables, 
flowers,  and  a  little  glass  being  all  crowded  pretty  closely  together. 
Coldham  forms  a  prominent  feature  for  miles  in  the  surrounding 
landscape,  and  has  played  rather  an  important  part  in  history ;  it 
hardly,  however,  deserves  naming  in  a  horticultural  poiut  of  view. 

CHADACRE  HALL. 

This  is  a  fine  modern  building,  forming  in  that  respect  a  striking 
contrast  to  Coldham.  It  is  placed  in  a  beautifully  undulated  park 
of  about  100  acres.  The  river  Chad  meanders  through  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  that  etreamlet  to  form 
several  pieces  of  ornamental  water,  one  of  which  covers  several 
acres  of  ground  within  sight  of  the  mansion.  One  of  the  lakes  has  a 
prettily  winding  margin,  and  contains  an  island  planted  with  Pampas 
Grass,  Salices,  &c.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  a  pretty  flower 
garden  and  some  beds  of  shrubs.  There  are  also  a  good  kitchen  gar. 
den,  extensive  shrubberies,  some  fine  Couifera?,  an  interesting 
Fernery  formed  of  rocks,  a  small  flower  garden  by  the  river,  seve- 
ral good  Vineries  and  plant  houses,  a  nice  conservatory  containing 
Orange  trees,  a  north  Fernery  under  glass,  greenhouse,  &c.  Avery  fine 
American  Aloe  flowered  in  the  conservatory  here  last  year,  and 
another  almost  the  same  age  and  size  may  "  show  "  at  any  moment. 
Roses  and  most  shrubs  and  trees  do  well  in  the  strong  soil  of  Chad, 
acre.  The  site  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  series  of  terrace  gardens 
reaching  from  the  house  to  the  rivulet ;  as  it  is,  the  garden  is  a  medley 
of  beauty,  a  mixture  of  all  styles,  in  which  the  mixed  shrubbery  and 
trees  and  herbaceous  plants  predominate.  A  good  many  Welling- 
tonias  and  other  choice  Conifeiio  have  been  planted  in  the  park  and 
in  the  bolts  surrounding  it. — Hiss  Hallifax  ;  gardener,  Mr.  Foulger. 
7}  miles  from  Sudbury,  4h  miles  from  Lavenham,  8  miles  from  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

BOXTED  HALL. 

This  is  a  fine  old  brick  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  moat  and 
approached    by  a  bridge.     In  front  of   the   house  tho  park  rises 
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abruptly.  A  river  sweeps  by  at  the  back  of 
the  house  and  feeds  the  moat,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  it  are  the  kitchen  gardens  and 
small  pleasure  grounds.  In  the  shrubberies 
are  a  small  Fernery  and  root  garden.  The 
house  is  situated  on  the  water  line,  with 
the  ground  rising  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
small  rivulet  just  alluded  to  sweeps  away 
through  woods,  where  it  widens  out  into 
sundry  lakes.  These  are  clothed  with  Keeds 
and  water  Lilies.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
magnificent  collection  of  aquatics  might 
readily  be  grown  at  Boxted — the  position 
being  sheltered  and  warm.  The  kitchen 
garden,  though  so  near  the  water  lino,  is 
fruitful,  and  contains  some  nice  Vineries  and 
several  other  glass  houses.  Peaches  do 
well  on  the  walls,  which  are  well  furnished. 
A  good  many  young  Coniferto  have  been 
planted  of  late  years  about  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  belts  surrounding  the  park. 
The  latter  contains  about  100  acres,  and  is 
well  wooded  and  interesting. — Mrs.  Foley  ; 
gardener,  Mr.  H.  Foreman.  Six  miles  east 
of  Clare,  and  7J  N.N.W.  of  Sudbury. 

KENTWELL  HALL. 
This  is  a  fine  old  mansion,  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  and  approached  from  Melford 
through  a  dense,  dark,  lofty  avenue  of 
Limes  about  a  mile  in  length  ;  narrow,  but 
cool  and  delightfully  refreshing  in  the 
hottest  day  of  summer.  The  house  has  a 
quaint,  old-world  look  about  it,  that  gives  it 
special  interest.  The  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  disappoint  one  whose  hopes  have 
been  excited  by  the  delightful  avenue  just 
alluded  to.  They  are  small,  and  fairly  kept ; 
but  bear  no  proportion  either  to  the  fine 
avenue  of  Limes  or  the  large  and  richlj'. 
wooded  park  which  bounds  the  public  road 
for  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the  village 
of  Long  Melford. —  E.  S.  Bence,  Esq. 
Thirteen  miles  from  Bury  St. Edmunds,  three 
miles  north-cast  of  Sudbury. 

MELFORD  HALL. 
This  is  a  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion, 
which  has  evidently  been  surrounded  by  a 
moat  at  a  recent  period  ;  two  sides  of  the 
gardens  are  still  surrounded  by  water,  the 
moat  having  been  evidently  filled  in  on  the 
other  two  sides.  The  boundary  wall  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  kitchen  garden  is 
carried  along  near  to  the  public  street,  but 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  water  of  the  moat 
inside.  This  wall,  and,  indeed,  several 
others,  have  long  been  famous  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  Pear  trees,  and  fruit  generally. 
The  pleasui'e  grounds  around  the  house  aro 
pretty,  and  well  furnished  and  kept.  A  nice 
lawn,  groups  of  flower  beds,  mixed  borders 
of  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  pretty  walks  lead 
in  difi'erent  directions  towards  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  adjoins  the  pleasure  grounds. 
The  kitchen  garden  here  has  recently  been 
remodelled  and  very  much  improved,  and 
produces  excellent  crops  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. On  the  east  side  of  the  garden  a 
small  rivulet  expands  into  a  lake,  full  of 
reeds,  &c.,  and  here  almost  at  the  water  line 
the  Vineries  and  other  glass  houses  are 
placed.  The  position  is  a  cold  and  a  wet  one, 
though  pretty  good  Grapes  are  usually 
grown  here.  The  slopes  of  tm-f  round  the 
hall  are  very  pretty,  and  the  chief  windows 
command  fine  views  of  the  park,  which  is 
large  and  well  wooded,  while  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  shrubbery  belts,  &c.,  are  so 
disposed  as  to  shut  out  the  village  entirely 
from  the  windows.  The  entrance  gate  from 
the  main  street  is  quite  in  character  with 
the    ago    and  style  of    the  building. — Sir 
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William  Parker;  gardener,  Mr.  James  Gal. 
braith  ;  three  miles  from  Sudbury,  seven 
miles  east  of  Clare,  and  thirteen  miles  cast 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


The  Avenue  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park. 


Protection  of  Pollen. — Dr.  A.  Keruer 

reprints  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  iJie 
Medical  and  Scientific  Society  of  in)isbrilck** 
an  interesting  memoir  on  this  subject. 
Pollen  is  of  two  kinds,  powdery  and  co- 
herent. The  former  kind  is  found  almost 
cxclnsively  in  those  plants  whose  fertilisa- 
tion is  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  wind. 
The  quantity  of  pollen  is  in  these  cases 
enormous ;  the  anthers  are  frequently 
attached  very  slightly  to  the  end  of  elon- 
gated filaments,  so  that  the  pollen  is  shaken 
out  of  them  by  the  least  breath  of  wind  ;  the 
flowers  grow  on  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  plants,  frequently  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  so  as  to  give  greater  facility  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  pollen,  and  are  not  provided 
with  brightly  coloured  corolla,  powerful 
scent,  or  nectar,  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing insects.  Plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  pollen  is  coherent,  are  dependent  on 
insect  agency  for  its  dispersion  and  trans- 
port to  the  stigma.  It  is  therefore  abso- 
lutely essential  in  these  cases  that  some 
means  should  be  provided  for  its  protec- 
tion from  moisture,  whether  rain  or  dew, 
which  would  immediately  destroy  its  efficacy, 
until  such  time  as  it  may  be  carried  away 
by  insects.  A  variety  of  contrivances  aro 
actually  found  in  nature  for  effecting  this 
end,  which  may  be  classified  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: — 1.  Protection  by  portions  of 
the  pistil  or  stamens  themselves,  as  in  the 
petaloid  stigmas  of  Iris.  2.  By  portions  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla ;  this  occurs  in  an 
immense  variety  of  forms.  3.  By  sheaths, 
bracts,  or  foliage-leaves.  4.  By  periodic 
movements  of  the  leaves  of  the  perianth, 
as  in  the  closing  of  flowers  at  night  or  in 
rainy  weather.  5.  By  curvatui-e  of  the 
axis,  as  in  those  numerous  flowers  the 
opening  of  which  is  alwaj-s  turned  towards 
the  ground  at  the  period  when  fertilisation 
takes  place.  From  the  examples  adduced 
Kerner  draws  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
protection  of  the  pollen  against  the  injurious 
effect  of  premature  moisture  is  the  more 
perfect  the  smaller  the  number  of  flowers 
and  of  pollen-grains  in  the  individual,  the 
greater  their  degree  of  coherence,  and  the 
more  exclusively  the  flower  is  fertilised  by 
insect  agency.  In  those  plants  where  the 
flowering  extends  over  a  great  space  of  time, 
where  the  anthers  in  the  same  flower  vary  in 
the  period  of  their  dehiscence  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  pollen,  and  where  the  number 
of  flowers  in  an  inflorescence  is  very  large, 
the  protection  of  the  pollen  against  the 
influence  of  the  weather  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  as  in  tJmbellifera;  and  many 
species  of  Crucifera;  and  Saxii'raga.  Finally 
Kerner  draws  the  conclusion  that  those 
plants  whose  coherent  pollen  renders  insect 
agency  necessary  for  their  fertilisation  can 
only  have  existed  in  very  recent  geological 
periods  ;  and  those  new  species  or  varieties 
must  necessarily  have  the  advantage,  and 
tend  to  become  perpetuated,  which  pos- 
sess superior  advantages,  in  respect  to  the 
climate  in  which  they  grow,  for  the  pro. 
tcction  of  their  pollen  from  all  injurious 
influences.  The  plants,  the  remains  of  which 
are  found  in  the  oldest  geological  forma- 
tions, are  generally  of  that  class  which 
do  not  require  insect  agency  for  their 
fertilisation. 
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LOBELIA  PUMILA  GRANDIPLORA. 

Ajiongst  Lobelias  this  ia  a  little  gem,  but  it  does  not  como  true 
from  seed — at  least  with  me  seedlings  of  it  have  always  proved  un- 
reliable. A  large  stock  of  it  may,  however,  be  worked  up  from  a 
few  plants  in  spring,  as  tlie  smallest  bits  root  quickly.  Perhaps  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  getting  up  a  large  stock  of  it  is  to  pull  the 
little  tufts  into  very  small  bits,  when  each  little  bit  will  separate 
readily,  with  a  root  or  two  attached  to  it,  and  may  be  dibbled  into 
boxes,  about  two  inches  apart,  and  the  boxes  afterwards  placed  in  a 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE  PENTSTEMON. 
Of  all  our  hardy  garden  flowers,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has  been 
BO  rapidly  and  largely  improved  as  the  strong,  frce-blooming  Pent- 
steraon.  In  the  hands  of  hybridisers  and  cross-breeders,  workinn- 
patiently  in  the  direction  of  certain  definite  results,  in  so  far  as  the 
processes  of  nature  can  be  controlled,  this  favourite  hardy  flower 
has  come  to  be  associated  with  a  wealth  of  forms  and  a  flush  of  hues 
remarkable  in  character  and  extent.  A  selection  of  say  twenty 
varieties  of  Peutstemous,  or  a  bed  of  seedlings  raised  from  a  good 
strain,  will  yield  colour  ranging  through  many  intermediate  shades 
and  tints,  from  pure  white  to  dark  red  and  black  purple.  Easily 
managed,  and  flowering  most  profusely  through  many  weeks  of  the 
Bummer,  the  Pentstomon  is  well  adapted  for  culture  by  all  who  are 
lovers  of  flowers.  Standing  singly  in  the  mixed  border,  or  culti. 
vated  in  beds,  it  is  always  an  object  of  considerable  interest,  while 
it  supplies  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers  when  needed.  As  it  is  well 
that  anyone  setting  himself  to  cultivate  the  Pentatemon  for  the  first 
time  should  start  well,  I  would  recommend  that  a  few  distinct  and 
leading  varieties  of  known  excellence  be  selected,  in  order  to  lav 
the  foundation  of  the  floral  superstructure.  Such  varieties  as  Albert 
Tardicu,  Arthur  M'Hardy,  Eons  Villageois,  Bridesmaid,  Candidate, 
George  Sand,  James  Rothschild,  Lady  Stanley,  Li'ontine  du  Louet, 
Mrs.  A.  Sterry,  Regalia,  and  Sophie  should  be  obtained;  and  it 
these  were  had  from  a  nursery  at  once  they  should  be  nice,  bushy, 
well-established  plants,  in  large  60  pots.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
bed  to  set  forth  the  beauty  of  the  flowers ;  for  it  is  by  having  leading 
varieties  in  association  that  one  comes  to  understand  something  of 
the  nice  differences  that  distinguish  vai-ieties — differences  that  are 
not  marked  liy  the  casual  observer,  but  which  are  clearly  made 
apparent  to  the  painstaking,  observant  cultivator.  It  is  in  notinf 
such  differences,  in  watching  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  petals  of 
new  varieties,  and  in  appreciating  the  presence  of  a  new  shade  of 
colour,  that  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers  consists. 
A  good  yellow  loam,  not  too  light,  enriched  by  the  addition  of  some 
manure  and  leaf-mould,  suits  the  Pentstemon  exactly.  In  a  bed 
composed  of  such  a  soil  the  grower  should  plant  his  Pentstemons 
fully  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way,  so  as  to  afford  space 
for  the  free  growth  of  the  plants.  When  the  jjlants  are  turned 
out  of  pots  a  stake  should  be  placed  against  each,  to  support  the 
leading  shoot,  and  water  should  be  given,  if  the  weather  prove  dry, 
till  the  plants  become  established  in  the  gi-ound.  After  that  the  task 
is  a  very  easy  one,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  floral  effect  will  be  certain 
to  result.  Such  varieties  as  it  may  be  deemed  well  to  preserve 
should  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  in  August  and  September 
from  the  young  growth  that  springs  up  round  the  base  of  the 
flowering  spike.  If  these  cuttings  be  put  into  store-pits,  and  placed 
on  a  cool  shady  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  or  in  a  cool  frame,  they  will 
soon  root,  and  in  October  or  November  they  may  be  potted  off  into 
small  GO  pots  and  wintered  iu  a  cold  frame  or  any  handy  place.  The 
roots  can  also  be  divided  in  the  autumn,  but  by  far  the  best  plants 
come  from  cuttings.  The  crowns  will  continue  to  flower  for  two  or 
three  years  or  more  ;  but  the  flowers  become  deteriorated,  which 
is  an  additional  reason  for  propagating  annually  by  means  of 
cuttings.  Then  a  few  seedlings  should  be  raised  annually.  Tho 
seed  should  be  taken  from  the  finest  and  most  distinct  varieties  ; 
and,  if  the  cultivator  has  a  little  bottom  heat  at  his  service  early  in 
the  spring,  he  may  postpone  sowing  his  seed  till  the  early  days  of 
Pebruarj'- ;  it  can  then  be  thinly  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  largo  enough  to  handle,  they  may  be  potted  off  into 
thumb-pots,  and  grown  on,  and  gradually  hardened  off  by  the  end  of 
April.  In  cases  where  the  cnltivator  has  no  bottom  heat  in  reserve, 
it_will  be  best  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  shallow  box,  and 
wiutor  it  iu  a  cool  frame  or  greenhouse — the  plants  to  be  potted  off 
into  thumb-pots  as  soon  after  Christmas  as  possible.  The  inferior 
flovvers — relatively  inferior  as  compared  with  some  of  the  best.named 
varieties  grown— should  be  relegated  to  the  shrubbery  border,  where 
they  will  be  very  useful  as  decorative  subjects  during  the  summer. 
The  superior  varieties  can  take  the  place  in  the  bed  of  any  that  may 
be  so  removed.  "     r_  J)_ 
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close  pit ;  and,  as  it  rapidily  establishes  itself,  if  the  stock  is  deficient 
the  same  process  may  bo  gone  through  again  and  again  till  tho 
requisite  number  is  obtained.  In  the  flual  planting  out  in  the  beds 
it  is  bad  policy  to  plant  out  large  plants.  It  grows  so  close  and  tufty 
if  large  plants  are  put  out,  especially  if  they  have  been  grown  in  pots 
and  are  at  all  pot-bound,  that  the  damp  will  lodge  in  the  hearts  of 
the  plants  and  destroy  them,  and  failures  and  blanks  have  arisen 
from  this  cause  alone.  Last  year  I  turned  out  several  thousands  of 
this  Lobelia,  and  at  planting  time,  as  the  plants  were  rather  larger 
than  desirable,  each  plant  was  pulled  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and 
planted  about  5  inches  apart,  and  they  did  admirably  under  this 
treatment.  There  is  also  a  further  disadvantage  in  planting  out 
large  plants  of  this  Lobelia.  Every  plant  in  a  general  way  makes 
roots  in  proportion  to  its  branches  and  foliage  ;  and  in  this  case, 
where  the  growth  is  close  and  dense,  and  roots  do  not  wander  far 
away,  the  little  spot  of  soil  where  each  plant  stands  is  soon 
densely  occupied  with  roots,  and  the  available  food  consumed. 
Before  the  end  of  the  summer  there  is  a  lack  of  nutriment,  and 
the  plants,  instead  of  bringing  forth  a  succession  of  their  beauti- 
ful  azure  blue  flowers,  commence  ripening  seed,  and  con. 
sequeutly  their  beauty  declines  prematurely.  But  if  small 
plants  are  used,  and  planted  rather  closer  together,  tho 
plants  thoroughly  establish  themselves,  and  tho  beds  will  bo 
furnished  quite  as  soon.  The  whole  of  the  soil  is  occupied  with  roots, 
but  not  so  densely  in  any  one  spot ;  the  store  of  food  provided 
for  them  is  more  easily  available  and  the  supply  lasts  longer,  and  tho 
beauty  of  the  beds  is  consequently  prolonged,  a  remark  which  applies 
also  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  many  other  plants  commonly 
used  for  bedding  out.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  plant  out  long 
straggling  plants  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c.,  although  some  prefe'r 
those  kinds  of  plants,  because  they  may  perhaps  have  a  flower  or  two 
at  the  points  of  their  long  shoots  ;  but  smaller,  bushy,  sturdy  plants 
are  the  best  for  lasting  effect.  There  are  many  combinations  in 
which  these  dwarf  Lobelias  might  be  brought  into  prominence  in 
every  garden.  Good  really  blue  bedding  plants  are  scarce  iu  pro- 
portion to  scarlets  and  yellows,  as  there  are  many  yellow-foliaged 
plants  that  are  now  largely  used,  and  notably  I  may  mention  the 
golden  Pyrethrum— one  of  the  most  useful  plants  of  recent  intro- 
duction  to  the  modern  flower  gardener.  One  of  the  prettiest  com. 
binations  in  which  this  Lobelia  looks  conspicuous  is  iu  the  form  of  a 
ribbon  border.  The  front  row  may  consist  of  Santolina  incana, 
clipped  in  close,  so  as  to  resemble  a  neat  low  stone  edging.  This 
plant  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  Cerastinm  tomentosnm  ; 
its  growth  is  more  compact,  and  less  troublesome  to  keep  right.  The 
second  and  third  rows  should  be  Golden  Fleece  Geraniums  and 
Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora,  planted  alternately.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
rows  I  place  Iresine  Lindeni  and  variegated  Geranium,  Lady  Ply. 
mouth,  or  Flower  of  Spring.  I  think  I  need  not  fill  in  the  back  of 
the  border,  as  that  might  be  varied  according  to  taste  ;  but  the  front 
planted  iu  the  way  I  have  stated  certainly  looked  very  pretty,  as  the 
dwarf  tufts  of  Lobelia  set  in  amongst  the  golden  leaves  of  the  Gei'a. 
nium,  which  exactly  matched  it  for  height,  make  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  combinations  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.  I  believe  some  have 
found  a  difficulty  in  wintering  this  Lobelia.  We  wintered  our  stock 
last  winter  in  a  cool  house  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  but  kept  compara. 
tively  dry,  with  a  free  ventilation.  But  it  is  of  some  importance  to 
have  the  plants  for  stock  taken  up  and  established  in  September.  We 
always  take  up  a  few  healthy  plants  that  have  been  put  out  for  the 
purpose,  pull  them  to  pieces,  at  the  same  time  cutting  off  any  flower, 
ing  growth,  and  pot  them  into  3-inch  pots  ;  and  in  these  pots  they 
ai-e  kept  till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  work  of  their  propa- 
gation begins.  Damp  is  the  chief  enemy  to  guard  against,  and  it  cau 
be  most  easily  met  iu  the  way  I  have  indicated,  by  keeping  the  plants 
close  to  the  glass,  with  a  tree  circulation  of  air  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  favourable. — E.  Hohday. 


A  SMALL  OUTDOOR  FERNERY. 
TiiEiiE  arc  few  small  gardens  where  an  opportunity  does  not 
exist  for  the  making  of  a  picturesque  hardy  Fernery.  Often, 
if  there  is  no  bettor  place,  the  rubbish-holo  or  nook  may  be 
turned  to  good  account.  If  there  be  nothing  else,  a  space 
behind  the  bushes,  and  between  them  and  the  boundary  wall, 
will  be  found  useful.  Send  a  little  walk  by  one  of  the  larger 
bushes  into  one  of  these  unseen  places  ;  make  a  tiny  winding 
valley,  letting  the  walk  through  it  emerge  at  another  con- 
yenieut  point.  The  main  point  I  wish  to  show  by  my  sketch 
is,  that  in  this  tiny  vale  a  good  efieot  may  be  obtained  without 
resorting  to  the  masses  of  brick-rubbish,  &c.,  that  one  sees 
in  so  many  gardens.  Steep  flanks  of  impossible  rock  are  by 
no  means  necessary  for  Ferns  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  do  not 
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thrive  so  well  on  such  structui-es  as  in  such  a  place  as  is  here 
represented.  They  are,  indeed,  perfectly  at  home  on  lowish 
banks,  Lf  the  soil  be  suitable,  and  there  are  enough  rocks  and 
stones  used  to  keep  the  ground  moist  where  needful.  A 
more  picturesque  effect  is  secured  by  a  few  well-chosen  half- 
buried  stones  than  by  the  quantities  of  ill-chosen  or  ugly 
ones  that  are  so  frequently  used.  Indeed,  if  the  choice  lies 
between  the  common  style  of  rocky  Fernery  and  the  level 
ground,  it  is  much  better  to  choose  the  latter.  In  the  hardy 
Fernery,  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  plant  Ferns  alone,  as  if 
they  only  enjoyed  such  a  position.  There  are  many  lovely 
hardy  flowers  which  are  wood-haunters  and  shade-lovers  as 
well  as  Ferns,  and  by  planting  these  among  the  Ferns,  a  much 
more  interesting  result,  and  a  much  higher  beauty,  are  pro- 
duced, than  if  wc  only  plant  Ferns.  Such  noble  plants  as 
Cypripedium  spectabile  and  Trillium  grandiflorum.  thrive 
better  in  the  moist  free  soil  and  the  partial  shade  suited  for 
Ferns  than  in  ordinai'y  borders.     Saxifrages,  Primroses,  Lily 
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of  the  Valley,  Snowflakes,  and  hardy  Cyclamens  are  a  few  of 
many  plants  that  will  associate  beautifully  with  Ferns,  and 
that  will  lend  a  high  degree  of  interest  at  all  seasons  to  this 
miniature  garden.  A.  D. 


DELPHINIUM  NUDICAULE  ELATIUS. 
The  Delphinium  nudicaule  has  now  been  sufficiently  long 
before  the  horticultural  world  to  allow  of  its  value  being 
impartially  estimated,  and  I  am,  therefore,  well  content  to 
leave  it  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  I  am  desirous, 
however,  with  your  permission,  of  drawing  attention  to  a 
distinct  variety  of  this  plant,  which  is  at  present  but  little  if 
at  all  known,  and  which  will  prove,  I  think,  a  great  acquisition. 
The  form  first  introduced  by  me  was,  as  is  well  known,  com- 
paratively dwarf  in  habit,  for  although  a  taller  variety  was 
raised  about  the  same  time,  and  may  have  been  accidentally 
distributed  when  not  in  bloom,  it  was  for  the  moment  con- 
sidered inferior  to  the  other,  and  was  consequently  kept  in 
hand.  Further  acquaintance  with  this  variety  has  led, 
however,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  fully  equals  the  dwarfer 
form  already  distributed  in  its  effectiveness  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  whilst  it  possesses  merits  peculiar  to  itself.  The  most 
apparent  distinctions  consist,  doubtless,  in  its  taller  virgato 
stem,  pyramidal  habit,  and  greatly  elongated  panicle  of 
flowers ;  the  former  not  seldom  reaching  a  height  of  three 
feet,  of  which  nearly  two  are  occupied  by  the  inflorescence. 
There  are,  however,  several  other  important,  if  less  obvious, 
differences,  of  which  the  most  striking  is  in  the  character  of 
the  tubers.  These,  in  the  dwarf  form,  are  so  comparatively 
small  that  they  might  almost  be  covered  by  a  wine-glass, 
and  very  rarely  exceed  two  inches  in  length.  But  in  the 
plant  under  consideration,  they  are  often  from  five  to 
eight  inches  long,  and  in  some  instances  this  is  exceeded, 
the  tubers  of  each  fascicle  diverging  considerably.  It 
is,  I  think,  a  hardier  plant,  and,  what  is  of  even  greater 
importance,  of  much  longer  duration — being,  in  fact,  as  far  as 
three  years'  cultivation  can  enable  one  to  judge,  a  real  peren- 
nial, increasing  in  size  and  vigour  year  by  year,  and  capable 
of  increase  by  division  at  the  root,  to  a  certain  extent,  when 
sufficiently  strong.    This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  dwarfer 


form,  which  requires  to  be  frequently  renewed  by  seed,  and 
does  not  bloom  vigorously  after  the  third  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  individual  blossoms  of  Delphinium  nudicaule 
elatiusare  sometimes  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  dwarf  form  ; 
but  this  is  compensated  for  by  their  much  greater  number, 
which  ensures  a  longer  period  of  bloom.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
distinct  character  about  the  flowers  of  each  variety,  those  of  the 
dwarf  form  being  shorter,  with  a  thicker  curved  spur;  those  of 
the  latter  one  having  a  longer,  straighter,  and  more  slender 
spur,  and  a  more  open  mouth,  with  projected  petals.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  elatius  produces  with  me  but  few  seeds ;  but 
they  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  dwai'fer  plant. 
In  both  varieties  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  variation  in 
the  forms  and  tints  of  the  foliage,  and  in  the  shades  of  colour  in 
the  flowers.  A  group  of  about  half  a  dozen  plants  produces  a 
really  splendid — I  may  almost  say  unique — effect,  and  few 
things  would  be  finer  than  a  small  bed  of  the  elatius,  encircled 
by  a  ring  of  the  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  var.  jucunda,  which 
blooms  at  the  same  time,  and  is  of  dwarfer  habit  than  the  other 
forms.  The  Delphinium  has  been  in  bloom  from  the  end  of 
April  to  the  present  time,  and  many  of  them  arc  still  very 
attractive.  The  distinctive  appellation  "  elatius  "  has  been 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who,  as  long  ago  as 
1810,  in  the  supplement  to  Volume  I.  of  "Flora  of  Kovth 
America,"  recognised  the  existence  of  two  distinct  forms  of  this 
plant. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  as  the  description  given  of  D. 
nudicaule  elatius  may  suggest  to  some  readers  the  possibility 
of  its  being  identical  with  the  D.  cardinale  (Hooker),  I  am  able 
to  state  with  confidence  that  the  two  plants  are  quite  distinct, 
though  closely  related.  It  is  now  about  20  years  since  I  first 
cultivated  the  D.  cardinale,  when  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
but  speedily  lost  it,  and  my  recollections  are  necessarily  some- 
what imperfect.  I  have,  however,  recently  raised  a  few  plants, 
one  of  which  is  about  to  flower.  The  character  of  the  foliage 
alone  would  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  either  of  the  forms  of 
D.  nudicaule,  the  leaves  being  very  deeplj'  divided,  with  very 
narrow  distant  segments,  especially  those  near  the  summit. 
I  believe  that  when  the  plant  expands  its  blossoms,  ample  dif- 
ferences will  be  apparent,  but,  however  that  may  be,  there  is 
one  unmistakeable  and  very  interesting  distinction  between  the 
two  plants,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  seeds  germinate.  In 
both  forms  of  D.  nudicaule,  the  two  cotyledons  are  invariably 
connate,  so  that  the  plumule  appears  to  emerge  laterally  from 
the  soil.  In  D.  cardinale  the  cotyledons  are  perfectly  distinct, 
and  the  plumule  rises  in  the  ordinary  way  from  their  midst. 

Ipsu-ich.  W.  Thompson. 

THE  DRAC.ENA  AS  A  BEDDING  PLANT. 
After  four  years'  trial  of  Dracasna  grandis,  terminalis,  and 
Cooperii  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months,  in  one  of  the 
most  unfavourable  parts  of  Yorkshire,  I  think  we  are  justified 
iu  recommending  those  three  varieties  as  a  very  desirable  ad- 
dition to  the  sub-tropical  gi'oup.  We  have  had  them  out  from 
June  to  October,  and  find  that  they  not  only  retain  their  foliage 
and  colour  well,  but  even  grow  a  little  ;  though  we  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  they  ought  to  be  grown  to  the  desh-ed  size 
before  they  are  put  out.  Anyone  who  has  seen  those  varieties 
of  the  Dracaana  knows  how  ornamental  they  are,  and  can  con- 
ceive what  a  gorgeous  group  they  make  when  a  number  of 
plants  are  massed  together.  Of  course  it  is  not  everyone  who 
can  get  up  and  keep  stock  of  such  plants  in  quantity  sufiicient 
to  fill  whole  beds,  though  this  might  he  done  in  plenty  of  places 
without  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
up  as  many  plants  as  will  lend  character  to  a  bed,  planted  per- 
haps with  such  things  as  Cannas,  Phormiums,  or  Palms — 
plants  which  are  rather  dull  by  themselves,  but  when  lighted 
up  with  DracEenas,  if  only  round  the  margin  of  the  bed,  the 
improvement  andeffect  are  telling.  I  am  aware  that  the  Dracsena 
has  been  used  for  some  years  in  the  south  as  a  sub-tropical 
bedder ;  but  I  am  recommending  it  now  for  more  general  use  in 
any  part  of  England  or  Scotland,  where  the  climate  is  ordinarily 
favoui'able,  and  I  dare  say  a  few  hints  as  to  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  plants  will  not  be  unacceptable. 
Those  who  have  an  old  plant  or  two  have  the  means  of  getting 
into  a  stock  at  once,  and  they  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 
A  common  but  not  an  expeditious  way  of  propagating  it  is  to 
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make  cuttings  of  the  tops ;  the  next  best  way  is  to  split  the 
atem  up,  chop  it  into  pieces,  and  plant  them  like  Potato  sets. 
Many  of  these  will  make  buds,  and  before  long  plants,  and 
every  piece  should  be  utilised  to  help  to  add  to  the  stock ;  but 
the  surest  way  of  multiplying  them  is  to  cut  up  those  tuber- 
cular protuberances  that  form  themselves  on  the  roots  of  the 
Dracrena,  particularly  on  old  plants.  If  these  are  cut  into 
pieces  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  taking  care  always  to 
leave  as  much  of  the  outer  bark  on  each  piece  as  possible,  and 
laid  iu  a  pot  among  fine  light  soil,  just  covered  deep  enough  to 
])revcnt  their  being  washed  bare  in  watering,  and  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  90°,  you  will  very  soon  have  about  as  many  nice 
plants  as  you  had  sets.  Once  the  plants  are  fairly  up  and 
rooted,  they  must  be  potted  singly  in  4-inch  or  .5-inoh  pots,  in 
a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  grown  on  in  a  moist 
stove  temperature,  where  they  can  have  a  good  light,  so  as  to 
bring  the  colours  of  the  foliage  well  out.  By  midsummer, 
autumn-struck  plants  will  be  a  good  size,  and  after  being  har- 
dened a  bit  in  a  cold  house  they  may  be  plunged  out  of  doors, 
where  they  are  intended  to  be  for  the  summer.  If  tall,  con- 
spicuous plants  are  desired,  they  should  be  grown  on  for  two 
years  or  more  ;  and  if  a  stock  is  propagated  evei'y  year,  there 
will  always  be  a  good  supply  for  all  purposes.  AVe  find  the 
Dracasna  to  be  just  aljout  as  hardy  as  the  Canna,  having  had 
them  planted  out  together.  J.  S. 


Daisies  for  Edgings. — No  one  knows  how  useful  all  coloured 
Daisies  are  for  the  above  purpose,  unless  they  have  tried  their  effect, 
and  having  done  so  myself,  I  can  recommend  them  with  confidence  ; 
and  to  those  who  like  permanent  edgings,  they  will  be  found  inval- 
uable. How  well  a  bed  edged  with  pink  Daisies  shows  up  beside  one 
done  with  Viola  lutea,  or  the  white  against  Viola  cornata,  and,  again, 
the  deep  scarlet  next  to  white  Arabis.  Besides  blending  well  with 
other  colours,  the  Daisy  has  many  other  important  advantages — it  is 
very  hardy,  will  stand  well  any  kind  of  weather,  is  easily  propagated 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  can  be  bought  for  a  very  small 
sum.  It  comes  in  flower  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  remains  so 
nearly  all  through  the  summer,  so  that  it  is  useful  for  the  spring  as 
well  as  the  summer  bedding.  Its  dwarf  and  compact  habit  of  growth 
makes  it  very  useful  whore  there  is  spring  bedding  done  in  the  carpet 
style.  I  had  two  small  circular  beds  myself  this  spring,  in  which 
Daisies  were  employed,  one  being  a  cross  of  scarlet  on  a  ground- 
work of  golden  Pyrethrum,  and  the  other  in  the  same  form,  only  pink 
Daisies  and  variegated  Arabis  had  been  used.  These  little  plants  are 
not  particular  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  not  very  dry,  so  if  they  have 
to  be  planted  in  that  kind  of  ground  daring  the  summer  months,  they 
must  be  kept  well  watered  should  the  season  prove  a  dry  one.  There 
is  a  variegated  (golden)  kind,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  is  effective 
when  in  or  out  of  bloom,  but  this  is  not  so  common  nor  so  cheap  as  the 
others  above  mentioned. — A.  H.,in  "  Gardener's  Record." 
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Hf^dychium  Gardnerianum.— This  fine  old  plant,  often  grown  in  stoves  and 
warm  houses,  groves  vifforously  and  flowers  wcU  i)lautcd  out  iii  a  ^eenhouse 
which  is  merely  protected  from  frost. — R. 

Floral  Wall  Copings.— In.  reference  to  your  correspondent's  article  on  this 
subject  (see  p.  i^ii),  1  beg  to  say  that  I  made,  and  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Ls71,  among  other  objects  in.  terra  cotta,  what  I  called  **  Alpine 
coi)ing  for  garden  walls."  It  was  made  to  hold  soil  enough  for  such  plants, 
and,  as  a  coping,  it  was  cheaper  than  common  stone.  —  Jas.  Pclhau, 
Sroxboiirne. 

Oriental  Poppy. — Among  herbaceous  perennials  now  in  or  coming  into 
blossom,  none  surpass  in  size  of  flower,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  freedom  of 
bloom,  the  Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver  orientale).  It  makes  a  capital  border 
plant.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  the  best  being  Papaver  bracteatum,  which 
is  very  distinct,  and  has  larger  flowers,  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  than  those  of 
t'K'  other  kinds.  Fine  ^ilants  of  P.  bract«atum  may  now  be  seen  at  Kcw,  and 
likewise  several  other  forms  of  this  species. 

Wanner's  Harebell  (Campanula  Wanneri).— Of  all  the  dwarf  species  of 
Harebell,  this  is,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  one  of  the  best.  Its  flowers  are 
tubular,  about  H  inch  long,  and  of  a  fine  pur|)Iish  blue  colour.  They  are,  in 
faf-t,  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  which  grows  only  a  few  inches  in  height. 
.  It  forms  a  charming  rock  plant,  associated  with  such  dwarf  Campanulas  as 
pulla,  pusilla,  ca>spitosa,  &c.,  and,  when  more  common,  will  doubtless  often 
find  a  place  in  the  front  of  mixed  borders.  It  is  now  in  flower  on  the  rockwork 
at  Kew.— T,  S. 

Viola  umbrosa  (Fries.).— This  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species,  found  in  the 
north-esistern  part  of  the  Russian  Government  of  Smolensko,  only  in  half-shad 3' 
positions,  on  the  banks  of  streams.  It  grows  about  3  inches  high,  and  com- 
mences to  bloom  in  the  open  air  in  May,  the  flowers  being  of  a  delicate  lilac 
colour,  shaded  with  rose.  When  grown  in  a  cool  house,  it  will  flower  in  February 
and  March.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  good  kind  for  forcing,  as  the  delicate 
tints  of  the  flowers  are  much  impaired  by  the  process  ;  but  it  succeeds  perfectly 
in  ordinary  soil  in  a  half-ahady,  moist  position,  in  which  its  charming  little 
flowers  attain  their  greatest  beauty. 


THE    GARDENS   OF   ENGLAND. 

BLENHEIM. 
The  palace  of  Bleaheiin  and  the  magiiificeut  park  were  the 
muniticent  gift  of  the  English  nation  to  John  Churchill,  first 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  recognition  of  a  series  of  almost 
unparalleled  victories,  by  which  the  reputation  of  the  British 
arms  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  gift  was  worthy 
of  the  nation.  It  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  royal 
domain  of  Woodstock — that  ancient  regal  seat  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  half -legendary  story  of  "  Fair  Rosamond."  The 
palace  of  Woodstock  was  pulled  down,  regardless  of  its 
antiquarian  interest,  in  1714,  when  a  new  edifice  arose,  in 
another  part  of  the  park,  destined  for  the  residence  of  the 
great  and  successful  soldier. 

On  entering  the  domain,  the  spectator  is  at  once  struck  by 
the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  the  Laying  out  of  the  park, 
which  was  the  work  of  the  often-decried  Brown,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  professional  landscape  planters.  He  is  distinguished 
from  other  Browns  as  "  capability"  Brown,  from  his  being 
quick  at  seeing,  and  speaking  of,  the  "  capabilities"  of  a  place 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  improve,  or  of  a  site  upon  which 
he  was  employed  to  create  a  landscape.  He  most  certainly 
did  perceive  the  capabilities  of  the  ancient  domaiu  of  AVood- 
stock,  which  he  improved  into  the  park  of  Blenheim  with 
masterly  grandeur  of  effect;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  his  successors,  though  his  severest  critics,  were  also 
his  imitators.  On  approaching  the  palace,  a  small  portion  of 
the  great  lake  is  perceived,  lying  amid  slopes  dotted  with 
noble  detached  trees,  backed  by  great  undulating  woods,  the 
water  view  being  terminated  by  a  highly  decorative  bridge  of 
very  grand  effect,  notwithstanding  its  rich  detail.  Advancing 
towards  the  main  facade  of  the  palace,  the  extensive  left  flank 
of  the  building  is  first  seen,  the  long  architectural  lines  being 
gracefully  interrupted  by  the  spreading  branches  of  one  or  two 
nobly  grown  trees.  Further  on,  the  view  over  the  park 
becomes  more  extensivs,  some  grand  old  ceutenarian  Cedars 
contrasting  strikingly  with  the  lighter  foliage  of  the  deci- 
duous trees  on  the  far-reaching  green  slopes,  with  great 
pictorial  effect. 

When  the  principal  front  of  the  palace  is  reached,  the 
effect  of  the  architecture  is  exceedingly  impressive ;  there  is 
a  general  Ijroadness  of  treatment  about  it ;  a  skilful  manage- 
meut  of  those  bold  projections,  which  afford  variety  of  light 
and  shade ;  and  there  is  also  such  excellent  design  in  what 
architects  call  the  sky-line,  as  at  once  proclaims  the  struc- 
ture one  of  the  architectural  masterpieces  of  the  reiga 
of  "  Good  Queen  Anne."  Turning  round,  and  looking  in 
the  opposite  direction,  is  seen  the  spacious  approach  to  the 
bridge  over  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake ;  and,  on  the  rising 
ground  beyond,  which  attains  a  considerable  elevation,  rises 
the  column  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  the  first  duke. 
From  this  spot,  in  fact,  a  semi-panoramic  view  is  spread  out 
before  the  spectator,  from  which  glimpses  of  the  larger  lake 
arc  obtained  between  the  trunks  of  finely-grown  trees,  while 
beyond,  on  all  sides,  are  gracefully  undulating  slopes,  and 
noble  detached  trees,  and  massive  aud  far-e.\tcnding  woods, 
such  as  are  rarely  surpassed  even  in  the  most  perfect  examjjles 
of  our  English  park  scenery. 

Before  penetrating  the  more  distant  recesses  of  the  woods, 
and  avenues,  and  wildernesses  of  Blenheim  Park,  I  resolved  to 
enter  the  house — or  rather  palace,  as  it  is  called — and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  views  from  the  principal  windows  had  been 
as  duly  considered  as  the  views  from  the  approaches — whether 
architect  and  landscape-maker  had  acted,  in  respect  of  window 
views,  with  persistent  independence  of  each  other,  or  had 
worked  well  and  thoughtfully  together.  In  creating  a  new 
place,  the  planting,  close  about  the  mansion,  so  as  to  soften  and 
vary  the  architectural  effects;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  prin- 
cipal windows,  so  that  they  may  command  the  finest  and  most 
appropriate  outlooks,  I  look  upon  to  be  among  the  most  impor- 
tant points  to  study ;  and  one  in  which  the  architect  and  the 
horticulturist  should  always  work  together.  On  entering  the 
inner  hall,  neither  the  painted  dome,  nor  rich  architectural 
accessories,  nor  the  exquisite  portrait  of  the  third  Duchess,  by 
Bomney,  were  what  I  desired  to  examine  ;  and,  in  spite  of  my 
attention  being  earnestly  called  to  them  by  the  "  groom  of  the 
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chambers,"  I  hastened  at  once  to  the  principal  window,  and  was 
not  disappointed  with  the  view.  There  wore  the  tower  of 
Blaydon  Church,  nestling  ])icturesquely  among  the  ancient 
woods,  and,  nearer,  some  grand  sweeps  of  turf,  enriched  with 
finely-grown  trees,  especially  two  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  From 
the  windows  of  the  three  drawing-rooms  the  views  are  quiet 
and  pleasing  :  there  are  grand  distant  woods,  with  green 
slopes,  and  fine  trees  in  front,  including  a  grove  of  several 
Cedars.  As  "  the  groom  of  the  chambers  "  would  not  move 
forward  till  he  had  most  fully  described  the  tapestries  which 
decorate  these  three  rooms,  I  was  compelled  to  hear  his  account 
of  them,  even  to  "  the  bitter  end."  They  are,  in  fact,  very 
well-woven  tapestries,  as  tapestries  ;  but,  as  to  being  accni-ate 
representations  of  the  respective  battles  which  are  supposed  to 
be  thereon  depicted,  they  are  truly  ridiculous  performances. 
There  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  show,  however  vaguely,  the 
disposition  of  an  army,  or  the  nature  of  the  respective  sites. 
One  after  another  these  compositions  consist  of  a  mechanically 
fine  cluster  of  trees,  beneath  which  a  group,  or  two  groups,  or 
three  groups  of  noble  cavaliers  are  seen  capering  about,  in  the 
full-blown  militarj-  costume  of  the  period,  on  prancing  steeds — • 
white,  grey,  chestnut,  black,  and  brown.  Among  these  dash- 
ing gentlemen,  "  le  bel  Anglais  " — the  gallant  Churchill  himself 
— is  always  the  most  conspicuous  figure ;  while  a  little  smoke 
in  the  background  represents  the  contending  armies.  Thvis 
the  composition,  called  the  "  Battle  of  Malplaquet,"  would 
serve  equally  well  for  that  of  Oudenarde  ;  aud  Oudenarde 
would,  on  the  same  principle  of  battle-painting,  Ije  as  perfectly 
satisfactory  if  called  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

At  last  we  passed  on  to  the  library,  and  "  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  "  having  no  remarks  to  make  upon  the  books,  I  had 
all  the  time  to  my  windows  and  my  views.  From  the  first  win- 
dow I  was  much  pleased  by  a  group  of  Cedars,  and  some  well- 
selected  Thujas  on  a  steep  slope,  casting  their  shadows  of 
strongly-contrasted  forms  over  some  of  the  most  velvety  and 
IjeautifuUy  shaven  turf  I  have  ever  seen.  A  similar  view,  eciually 
pleasing,  but  less  striking,  was  commanded  by  the  second  win- 
dow. The  left  division  of  the  great  bow  commanded  a  venerable 
old  Cedar,  rigid  and  angular  in  its  aged  and  hoary  magni- 
ficence ;  and  below  it  was  a  lovely  slope,  planted  with  young 
ConiferaB  of  various  kinds.  From  the  right  division  of  the 
bow  the  spectator  looks  over  a  geometrical  flower  garden,  of 
jioorish  design,  but  forming  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  sur- 
rounding irregularity.  Beyond  are  deciduous  trees,  whose  foliage 
of  every  shade  of  vivid  green  mingles  pleasingly  with  the  more 
uniformly  dark  hues  of  fines  and  other  Conifers — between  the 
trunks  of  which  gleam,  like  lights,  narrow  and  fitfid  glimpses  of 
the  upper  lake.  This  portion  of  the  view  from  the  right  hand 
section  of  the  great  bow  forms  a  truly  noble  home  landscape. 
A  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  library  opens  to  a  fine  colon- 
nade, commanding  a  view  over  the  principal  lakes  and  woods, 
which  display  from  that  point  the  grandeur  and  yet  simplicity 
of  their  design  with  great  effect.  From  the  windoves  of  the 
suite  of  rooms  containing  the  pictures,  many  of  them  un- 
doubted works  of  the  "  great  masters,  "  and  several  of  them 
masterpieces,  the  outlooks  are  always  pleasing,  though  seldom 
striking  ;  but  the  end  windows  of  the  last  room,  which  com- 
mand another  aspect,  reveal  to  the  spectator  many  pleasant 
features  of  a  true  home  landscape.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
very  gracefully  designed  geometric  flower  garden,  the  intricate 
interweaving  of  the  lines  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  delicate 
pencil  of  a  medifeval  illuminator — and  beyond  is  a  noble  avenue, 
the  soft  shades  of  which  terminate  against  a  liackground  of 
massive  tufted  woods  ;  the  avenue  itself  being  flanked  by  de- 
tached Cedars,  cnoicnt  Elms,  and  other  trees. 

It  was  now  high  time  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  pai-k, 
but  just  as  I  was  hurrying  through  the  great  gateway,  a  storm 
of  thimder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain, 
suddenly  burst  forth;  however,  having  gone  down  from 
London  expressly  to  stroll  through  Blenheim  Park,  and  study 
the  horticultural  devices  by  which  the  celebrated  scenery  had 
Ijeen  produced,  I  felt  that  thunder  and  lightning,  with  aii  hour 
of  drenching  rain,  ought  not  to  prevent  me  carrying  out  my 
project ;  and  it  didn't.  I  borrowed  an  umbrella  of  the  porter 
and  sallied  forth.  My  first  object  was  to  find  out  whether  any 
portion  of  the  old  Eoyal  Park  of  Woodstock,  or  any  of  its 
ancient  trees  remained;  so  following  the  direction  indicated 


to  me  as  that  leading  to  the  spot  where  the  old  palace  ouco 
stood,  I  thought  that  situation  the  most  likely  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  to  find  relics  of  the  past.  I  think  I  was 
not  mistaken.  After  diverging  from  a  short  double  row  of 
Elms,  to  which  I  was  tempted  by  a  glimpse  of  what  I  thought 
was  the  ruin  of  an  aged  Oak,  I  arrived  at  last  in  a  portion  of 
the  park  which  I  fancy  (only  fancy)  may  have  existed  in  the 
times  of  Eleanor  and  Rosamond.  The  long  rich  Grass  is 
studded  with  noble  centenarian  Oaks,  and  also  by  others,  with 
vast  hollow  trunks,  bark-stripped  and  grey  with  hoary  age,  the 
ancestors  of  the  youthful  centenarians.  These  venerable  tree 
ruins,  outstretching  their  gaunt,  bare  arms,  seem  to  be  trying 
to  reach  back  towards  the  times  of  their  youth.  Some  of 
them  have  still  a  green  spi'ay  here  and  there  on  trunk  or  limb, 
like  the  sparse  hairs  of  a  very  aged  man ;  but  as  a  rule  their 
naked  trunks  and  great  gnarled  limbs  are  bare,  gray  spectres 
of  their  former  stately  being.  I  fancied  that  Rosamond  and 
her  royal  lover  might  have  wandered  beneath  their  shade, 
furtively  watched  by  the  jealous  Eleanor  in  the  summer 
evenings  of  that  far-off  time.  I  wonder  that  artists  have 
never  found  out  this  spot  and  peopled  it  on  can^-as  in  some 
such  fashion  as  that  I  have  suggested. 

Returning  by  another  path  I  took  a  fresh  start  from  the 
front  of  the  principal  facade,  and  hastened  on  to  the  bridge  to 
study  the  formation  and  planning  of  the  great  upper  lake.  I 
once  had  an  impression,  the  result  of  a  visit  many  years  ago, 
that  its  extent  was  not  so  skilfully  concealed  as  it  might  have 
been ;  but  my  present  view  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
original  planning  quite  removed  that  hasty  and  erroneous  im- 
pression. By  means  of  planted  banks,  jutting  far  out  into  the 
water,  and  other  well  known,  but  seldom  skilfully  applied 
devices,  the  extent  appeared  immense,  and  no  termination  of  the 
vast  silvery  sheet  was  visible.  It  is  certainly  a  grand  aud 
successful  example  of  artificial  lake-making,  to  which  the  trees, 
with  the  venerable  grandeur  they  have  now  attained,  impart 
the  fullest  effect,  and  their  quaint  irregularities  give  such  bold 
touches  of  pure  nature  as  totally  conceal  all  ti-aces  of  artificial 
creation.  Crossing  the  bridge,  and  descending  a  path  crisp 
with  cones  and  Beech  husks,  I  found  myself  at  Rosamond's  Well, 
now  a  small  square  pond  palisaded  round — but  once,  no  doubt, 
a  small  spring,  or  well,  as  springs  were  formerly  called, — such 
as  holy  well,  or  healing  well,  or  Our  Lady's  well, — quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  deep  artificial  sinkings  which  we  now 
call  a  well ;  while  we  should  call  Rosamond's  well  a  "  spring." 
Above  the  "  well "  the  rising  ground  is  studded  with  some  of 
the  finest  and  oldest  Cedars  in  the  park,  from  between  and 
about  which,  looking  over  the  lake,  a  magnificently  picturesque 
view  of  the  palace  is  obtained.  Above  this  lies  some  wikl 
ground.  Fern-clothed  and  rugged,  aud  shaded  by  deciduous 
trees  of  various  kinds  and  ages,  which  appears  to  be  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  deer.  There  is  a  distant  view  of  the  palace  ob- 
tained from  this  spot,  which,  seen  by  moonlight,  and  with  the 
nightingale's  song  to  furnish  woodland  music,  must  be  very 
charming.  It  is  this  view,  by  moonlight,  which  is  represented 
in  our  annexed  illusti'ation  of  Blenheim  Palace  and  Park. 

Noel  Humphkeys. 


THE  DODDERS. 

BY  W.  CARRUTHERS,  F.R.S. 
The  Dodders  form  a  group  of  plants  which  are  very  closely  related 
to  the  Bind- weeds  (Convolvnlacese) ,  yet  ai'e  separated  from  them  by 
many  important  characters.  Some  fifty  species  are  recorded  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  though  they  can  be  specifically  distinguished, 
no  peculiarities  exist  among  tliem  of  suificient  importance  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  generic  groups.  All  are  included 
in  the  one  genus  Cuscuta  established  by  Linnceus.  They  are  all 
annual  parasitic  herbs,  with  thread-like  stems,  entirely  leafless,  or 
having  the  leaves  represented  by  a  few  scattered  minnte  scales. 
The  small  reddish  flowers  are  united  into  little  round  balls.  Each 
flower  produces  four  small  seeds  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mustard. 
The  mass  of  the  seed  consists  of  a  fleshy  albumen  in  which  is  spirally 
coiled  a  thread-shaped  embryo.  Gaertner  first  showed  that,  while 
these  plants  agreed  in  every  way  with  other  dicotyledons,  they 
differed  in  the  fundamental  character  expressed  in  the  name,  in 
having,  as  is  supposed,  only  a  single  cotyledon  in  the  embryo  plant, 
but  in  reality  this  supposed  cotyledon  is  only  the  axis  or  stem  of  the 
plant,  without  any  leaf  appendages  whatever.  As  all  the  Dodders 
are  annual,  and  they  have  no  roots  protected  in  the  ground,  the 
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winter  oomplBtely  kills  all  the  plants  of  each  season's  growth.  The 
ripe  seeds,  however,  supply  the  means  in  them,  as  in  other  annuals, 
of  reproducing  with  tho  new  season  the  destroyed  plants  of  the  last — 
for  each  perfect  seed  contains  a  minute  bud,  capable,  though  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  plant,  of  maintaining  a  dormant  existence, 
and,  under  suitable  conditions,  of  starting  into  independent  active 
life.  Each  seed  encloses,  either  in  tho  tissues  of  the  embryo  plant 
or  surrounding  it,  a  quantity  of  food  sufficient  to  support  the  young 
plant  until  its  organs  are  developed  so  far  as  to  obtain  its  own 
food. 

In  Cuscuta,  the  albumen  in  which  the  embryo  is  enclosed  supplies 
it  with  food  enough  to  enable  it  to  lay  hold  of  the  stem  or  branch 
from  which  it  will  draw  its  nourishment,  if  that  is  within  reach.  It 
is  unable  to  maintain  its  life  after  the  stock  of  food  laid  up  by  the 
parent  is  exhausted,  so  that  it  dies  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  attaching 
itself  to  a  living  plant.  Mr.  Bnckman  has  shown  that,  when  sown 
with  seeds  of  suitable  plants,  the  ordinary  internodal  lengthening  of 
the  supporting  stem  lifts  with  it  the  young  parasite  from  the  earth. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attaches  itself  to  grown  plants,  all  con- 
nection with  the  earth  is  speedily  cut  off,  and  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  filiform  stem  is  left  suspended  from  the  nourishing  plant. 

When  the  Dodder  touches  the  supporting  plant,  it  twines  round 
the  stem,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  tho  coil  throws  out  a  series 
of  suckers,  by  which  it  secures  a  living  connection  with  the  stem. 
Through  these  suckers  it  withdraws  the  elaborated  juices  from  the 
plant  for  its  own  use,  and,  from  its  rapid  growth,  it  soon  impo- 
verishes, and  ultimately  kills,  the  sup[iorting  plant.  It  has  already, 
however,  thrown  out  branches  by  which  it  has  seized  hold  of  now 


Trefoil  Dodder  (Cuscuta  Epithymum,  var.  Trlfolii). 

plants,  and  it  continues  to  extend  its  relations  as  long  as  the  season 
permits  the  parasite  itself  to  live.  In  this  way  a  single  plant,  by 
its  rapid  growth,  will  cover  in  time  several  square  feet  of  ground, 
and  impoverish,  or  completely  destroy,  a  great  number  of  plants 
belonging  to  different  natural  orders.  The  most  common  British 
species,  Cuscuta  Epithymum,  Mun'ay  (of  which  the  Trefoil  Dodder, 
C.  Trifolii,  Bab.,  is  only  a  variety),  was  first  noticed,  as  its  name 
almost  implies,  growing  on  Thyme,  but  it  is  found  on  other  and  very 
different  plants,  as  on  Furze,  Broom,  Trefoil,  Lucerne,  Rock-rose, 
Cranberry,  Heather,  Centaury,  Scabious,  Grass,  and  even  on  the 
Brake.  It  is  also  found  living  on  plants  that  are  themselves  partial 
parasites,  like  Eye-bright,  Yellow-rattle,  and  bastard  Toad-flax. 

The  structure  of  the  Dodders,  and  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  them  and  the  plants  on  which  they  are  parasite,  have  been 
investigated  by  Mirbel,  Unger,  and  especially  by  Chatin.  Being 
complete  parasites  they  are  without  the  food-producing  or  food- 
procuring  parts  of  ordinary  plants,  viz.,  roots  and  leaves.  Nor  have 
they  any  of  the  green  colouring  matter  (chlorophyll)  which  plays 
an  important  part,  in  elaborating  the  food  of  vegetables,  yet  not  an 
essential  part,  as  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Saussure  and  De 
CandoUe  on  Atriplex  hortensis  rubra,  and  Ulva  purpurea.  The 
minute  scales  and  flower  bracts,  which  are  the  only  representatives 
of  the  leaves,  are,  as  well  as  the  stem,  completely  destitute  of 
stomates.   The  stem  consists  of  a  cellular  pith  surrounded  by  a  woody 


structure,  which  differs,  however,  from  the  wood  bundles  of  other 
dicotyledonous  plants  in  being  destitute  of  ducts,  of  medullary  rays, 
and  of  liber.  There  is,  consequently,  no  trne  bai-k  ;  its  i)lace  is 
occupied  by  a  cellular  layer  surrounding  tho  wood  cylinder,  tho  cells 
of  which  contain  a  red  lieinid,  and  are  more  or  less  charged  with 
starch  granules.  Tho  suckers  are  developed  from  the  stem.  Tho 
flattened  portion  is  derived  from  the  external  layer  of  cells.  Through 
this  is  pushed  a  cone  composed  of  tlie  cellular  pith  and  woody  struc- 
tures of  the  axis.  These  penetrate  tho  stem  of  the  supporting  plant. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  these  delicate  cell  structures 
penetrate  the  firm  fibro-vascular  tissues  while  they  are  in  active 
life.  The  same  problem  presents  itself  in  investigating  tho  growth 
of  all  the  phajuogamous  parasitic  plants — of  the  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak 
or  Apple,  as  well  as  the  Dodder  on  Clover. 

In  penetrating  tho  stem  the  tissues  of  the  attacked  plant  are  not 
injured  ;  they  are  only  pushed  aside  by  the  advancing  cone,  and  tho 
cells  of  the  parasite  are  placed  in  such  close  relationship  to  those  of 
tho  supporting  plant  that  the  organised  juices  pass  freely  from  one  to 
the  other,  entering  the  Dodder  just  as  they  would  pass  into  a  branch 
of  the  plant  itself.  The  relation  of  parasitic  fungi  to  the  plants  on 
which  they  grow  is  very  different  from  what  occnrs  in  the  Dodders 
and  the  other  higher  par.isites.  The  small  roots,  or  mycelium  of  tho 
fungi,  penetrate  tho  walls  of  the  cells,  and  live  upon  the  tissues 
themselves,  or  on  the  starch  or  other  contents  of  the  cells.  Tho 
result  is,  consequently,  tho  disorganisation  and  destruction  of  the 
plants  attacked  by  the  fungus.  The  higher  parasites,  on  tho  other 
hand,  only  withdraw  the  organised  juices.  This  operation  is  without 
any  real  injury  to  the  supporting  plant,  if  the  proportion  of  tho  jnico 
withdrawn  by  the  parasite  is  small  in  relation  to  what  exists  in  the 
whole  plant,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  Mistletoe  on  the  Apple  : 
or  it  is  fatal  to  the  supporting  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dodder  on 
Trefoil,  where  the  rapid  growth  of  a  large  parasite  withdraws  all  tho 
prepared  food,  aud  kills  the  plant  by  exhaustion.  The  enormous 
mass  of  the  Dodder  also  destroys  the  Clover  which  it  covers,  by 
smothering  it  in  the  same  way  that  any  other  heavy  and  dense 
covering  would.  Of  the  many  remarkable  problems  suggested  by  tho 
study  of  the  Dodders  none  is  more  strange  than  the  physiological 
inquiry  as  to  how,  without  any  appliances  for  obtaining  food  from  the 
air  or  the  soil,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  prepared  juices 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  live,  they  nevertheless  contain  in  their 
tissues  starch,  rosin,  and  different  acrid  substances  which  are  not  found 
in  the  nourishing  plants,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  want  some  of 
the  chemical  elements  which  abound  in  these  plants.  And,  still 
further,  how  a  single  plant  of  Dodder  collecting  its  food  from  plants 
so  different  as  Clover,  Heather,  Thyme,  and  Grass  can  convert  the 
diverse  juices  of  these  various  plants  into  products  which  are  com. 
pletely  unlike  any  found  in  each  or  all  of  them. 

Considerable  alarm  has  at  times  prevailed  in  various  districts 
when  the  Clover  or  Flax  has  been  extensively  preyed  upon  by  this 
dangerous  parasite.  The  appearance  was  of  course  due  to  the  use 
of  seed  (generally  foreign)  containing  Dodder.  There  is  really  no 
excuse  for  seedsmen  permitting  Dodder  to  accompany  Clover  seed, 
inasmuch  as  the  small  size  of  the  Dodder  seed  (being  only  half  tho 
size  of  Clover)  permits  it  to  be  easily  separated  by  tho  mechanical 
process  of  sifting.  When,  however,  the  cultivator  has  the  misfortune 
to  discover  Dodder  on  his  farm,  ho  should  use  the  utmost  dihgenco  to 
secure  its  destruction.  No  attempt  at  tearing  the  Dodder  to  pieces 
will  destroy  it ;  indeed,  each  separate  piece  that  remains  connected 
with  the  living  plant  will  maintain  its  independent  existence. 
Permitting  the  Dodder  to  die  on  the  field  is  also  utterly  worthless 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  extirpation,  for  the  seeds  remain, 
and  when  the  spring  returns  they  will  germinate.  The  only 
efficient  cure  is  to  burn  completely  the  whole  vegetation  of  the 
diseased  spot,  together  with  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
seeds  may  already  have  fallen. 

Flax  and  Clover  crops  are  not  the  only  ones  that  may  bo  injured 
by  Dodder.  The  Thyme-Dodder,  of  which  the  Clover-Dodder  is,  as 
I  have  said,  but  a  variety,  has  been  found  on  plants  belonging  to  tho 
same  genus  with  the  Potato  ;  and  my  attention  was  drawn  last 
autumn,  by  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  to  crops  of  Swedish  Turnips 
attacked  by  this  plague.  The  field  was  near  Dunstable,  on  the 
Brandreth  estate.  The  farmer,  Mr.  Scroggs,  informed  me  that,  two 
years  before,  the  field  had  produced  a  good  crop  of  Trefoil,  which 
was  here  and  there  affected  by  Dodder.  Mr.  Scroggs  cut  down  tho 
Clover,  leaving  the  diseased  plants  to  die  on  the  ground,  and  then 
ploughed  them  into  the  soil.  No  indication  of  the  parasite  was 
detected  in  the  Wheat  crop  which  followed  the  Clover,  but  the  plough 
having  brought  the  seed  again  to  the  surface,  it  germinated  after 
lying  a  year  dormant,  and  attacked  the  crop  of  Turnips  then 
growing  on  the  field.  The  suckers  of  the  Dodder  had  penetrated 
principally  the  fleshy  stalk  and  midrib  of  the  leaves,  but  not  a  few 
of  the  Turnips  themselves  were  also  attacked  on  the  upper  surface. 
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VINES  IN  EOCK  BORDERS. 
Vines  seem  to  acquire  wonderful  luxuriance  in  the  native  rook 
which  Tve  have  hereabouts.  I  was  induced  last  July  twelve- 
mouths  to  break  up  18  inches  of  rock  in  front  of  our  Vine 
pit,  breaking  it  to  about  the  size  of  road  metal.  I  then 
planted  some  young  Vines,  about  the  size  of  Wheat  straws, 
in  this  rock,  with  just  a  little  soil  to  keep  it  together,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  ripen  a  few  eyes  inside  the  pit.  I  allowed 
one  on  each  Vine  to  break,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  30  feet 
of  good  strong  wood  last  summer,  which  is  only  intended  to 
bear  a  bunch  or  two,  to  prove  some  of  our  new  Vines.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  value  of  this  rock  that  I  think  of  taking  out 
one  light  width  of  our  present  Vine  border  and  substituting 
some  of  the  rock,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  a  mine  of 
Vine  border  materials  which  only  want  to  be  dug  up  and 
planted  to  supersede  all  our  choppingandmixing  by  weight  and 
measure.  The  growth  this  season  is  very  favourable.  Five  of 
the  young  Vines  are  bearing  fruit,  a  few  bunches  of  which 
have  been  left,  just  to  prove  the  kinds.  The  Royal  Ascot  and 
Golden  Champion  are  colouring  and  very  healthy,  the  others 
are  later,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove  satisfactory.  As  has 
been  already  stated,  they  had  at  first  only  18  inches  wide  of 
the  rock  broken  up  for  them  to  gi'ow  in,  but  in  order  to  give 
them  a  good  start  I  broke  up  3  feet  more  in  width  and  18 
inches  deep  of  the  rock,  and,  in  so  doing,  found  it  occupied 
with  very  fine  thread-like  roots,  although  so  solid  as  to  be  only 
capable  of  being  broken  up  with  a  pickaxe.  This  unexpected 
disturbance  of  course  gave  the  plants  a  slight  check,  but  I 
believe  they  are  all  right  again.  The  original  Vine,  already  al- 
luded to,is  still  doingwell;  it  consists  of  one  shoot  120  feet  long, 
and  contains  132  bunches  in  various  stages  of  growth,  from 
some  just  ripe  and  perfectly  black,  to  others  not  long  thinned 
out.  The  Vine  has  never  had  any  soil  or  manure  given  it  since 
it  was  planted;  it  is  a  truly  wondciiul  Vine.  1  ought  to  say 
tliat  I  have  removed  part  of  a  Vine  border,  taken  up  one  Vine, 
lifted  the  roots  of  another,  and  rc|)laccd  the  border  with 
liroken  rook.  In  this  I  intend  to  plant  young  Vines.  The 
lifted  roots  were  laid  in  the  new-made  rock  border,  and  have 
sulfered  no  check.  The  Vines,  in  fact,  are  bearing  a  good  crop 
of  late  Grapes.  F.  Joynes. 

MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  VINES. 
Seven'  years  ago  I  planted  strong  canes  of  this  Muscat,  and  during 
the  first  year  they  were  not  allowed  to  bear.  The  second  year  a  few 
bunches  were  taken  off  them,  and  the  third  and  fourth  years  they 
wore  heavily  cropped,  each  Vine  carryiug  about  twenty-four  bunches ; 
the  fifth  year  they  showed  fewer  bunches,  the  sixth  year  fewer  still, 
and  the  present  year  about  the  same.  They  are  grown  on  the  long 
rod  system,  and  the  wood  breaks  more  weakly  each  year;  the  foliage 
is  healthy,  but  late  in  falling  off.  The  border  is  wholly  inside, 
walled  all  round,  and  when  m.ide  the  original  soil  was  removed  to 
tlio  depth  of  2  feet  G  inches,  to  a  bed  of  clay  of  groat  depth  ;  upon 
the  cl;iy  w;is  i)Iaccd  G  inches  oP  cinders  and  2  feet  of  rich  compost, 
such  as  is  usually  employed  for  Vines  ;  each  Vino  was  allowed  G  feet 
by  5  feet  of  border  ;  two  years  since  the  inside  wall  was  removed, 
and  2  feet  added  to  the  border  ;  it  was  then  found  that  the  roots  had 
gone  down  the  side  of  the  wall  into  the  clay,  that  they  were  the 
thickness  of  the  thumb,  and  were  ti'acod  to  tho  depth  of  3  feet  in 
the  clay,  scarcely  any  fibres  being  found  on  them,  and  on  the  new 
piece  of  border  being  examined  this  spring,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  no  new  roots  in  it.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  1st.  That  no 
border,  and  especially  if  limited  to  a  small  space  and  on  clay,  ought 
to  bo  made  without  a  paved  bottom,  through  which  no  Vine  root  can 
get.  2nd.  As  the  Vines  are  expected  to  improve  for  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  ycai-s,  they  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  least  ten  times 
the  si/.e  of  border  which  was  given  them.  3rd.  I  propose  to  take 
up  tho  Vines  at  the  proper  season,  carefully  preserve  the  fibres,  cut 
off  all  tap  roots,  and  replant  them  in  an  enlarged  border  properly 
made.  T.  D. 

[Your  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Vines  appear  to  have  been  judiciously 
cropped  for  their  age,  and  their  failure  after  the  fifth  and  sixth  years' 
growth  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  tbe  confined  inside  border  and 
the  roots  getting  into  the  clay  subsoil.  Tho  remedy  proposed  is  in 
my  opinion  the  best  to  try  under  the  circumstances,  namely,  to  take 
up  tho  Vines  at  the  proper  season,  carefully  preserving  all  the  roots 
with  fibres,  and  to  replant   them  in  an  enlarged   border   properly 


made.  In  186 1  I  replanted  seventeen  Muscat  Vines,  twelve  years 
old,  in  a  lart^e  Vinery  in  the  new  gardens  here.  The  situation  was 
damp,  with  a  strong  red  clay  subsoil ;  but  it  was  firmly  concreted, 
and  air  drains  were  made  with  4-inch  tiles,  laid  every  4,  feet  across 
the  border  on  the  top  of  the  concrete.  All  the  spaces  between  them 
were  filled  up  with  broken  bricks,  clinkers,  and  lime  rubbish,  so  as 
to  cover  the  tops  of  the  tiles.  These  Vines  bore  a  full  crop  tho 
second  year  after  they  were  replanted,  and  have  borne  large  crops 
ever  since.  I  should  advise  your  correspondent  to  replant  his  Vines 
inside  the  house ;  but  when  he  enlarges  the  border,  to  make  the 
largest  portion  of  it  in  the  outside,  so  as  to  give  the  roots  full 
liberty  to  run  out.  The  newly-replanted  Vines  will  be  much 
benefited  by  having  their  roots  covered  on  the  outside  border  with 
some  fermenting  materials  before  they  begin  to  break  in  the  spring. 
— WlLLI.VM  TlLLEliV,  Welherlc] 


Beurre  Dubuisson  Pear.  —  Respecting  this  Pear,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  last  season  in  Belgium,  we  read  the 
following  remarks  in  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture  : — •"  We  consider 
the  Bourn*  Dubuisson  the  most  valuable  acquisition  of  the  present 
generation,  as  it  equals  the  finest  October  Pears  in  quality,  and  is 
in  perfect  condition  in  February  and  March — a  time  when  thoroughly 
melting  fruits  are  not  to  be  had.  It  has,  moreover,  another  invalu- 
able quality,  viz.,  that  of  keeping  ripe  in  a  fruit-room,  without 
suffering  any  change,  for  four  months,  commencing  from  the 
beginning  of  December."  The  following  description  of  this  Pear  is 
given  by  M.  Du  Mortier,  in  the  Pomone  Tournaisienne : — "Fruit 
very  large,  oblong,  slightly  indented,  truncate,  and  ribbed  at  the 
base,  somewhat  attenuated  towards  the  top.  Stalk  short,  thick, 
oblique,  not  much  sunk  in  the  flesh.  Skin  yellow,  dotted  and  spotted 
with  russet,  sometimes  slightly  coloured  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Flesh  fine-grained,  buttery,  sweet,  slightly  aromatic,  and  very  juicy. 
Quality  unsurpassed."  The  Beurre  Dubuisson  is  finely  figured  in  the 
Bulletin  iVArhoricuUure  for  September  1872,  where  its  aspect  in  the 
coloured  plate  fully  supports  all  that  has  been  written  in  its  favour. 

A  New  Late  Peach. — Under  tho  name  of  Peche  Belle  de 
Saint-Goslin,  a  new  Peach  is  described,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Revue  llorticole,  as  the  latest-ripening  kind  known  to  French 
cultivators.  The  stock  from  which  it  sprung  was  discovered  some 
years  since  growing  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  old  tower  of  St.  Geslin, 
near  Richelieu  (Indre-et-Loire).  The  discoverer  (M.  Joutron) 
finding  that  it  fruited  much  later  than  any  of  the  other  kinds  he 
possessed,  continued  to  propagate  it.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
excellent,  the  flesh  being  very  melting  and  sweet,  with  a  slightly 
perfumed  flavour.  It  is  also  of  largo  size  and  handsome  appearance. 
Its  chief  merit,  however,  is  that  it  ripens  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  November,  somewhat  later  than  the  Salway  Peach.  The  tree 
is  described  as  a  vigorous  grower,  with  long  stout  branches  covered 
with  bark  of  a  uniform  blood-red  colour.  Leaves  long,  oval-lance 
shaped,  very  finely  toothed.     Flowers  like  those  of  Grosse  Mignonne. 

The  Training  of  Fruit  Trees.  —  The  following,  which  we 
extract  from  a  foreign  joni"nal,  though  not  new,  may  prove  a  useful 
hint  to  beginners  engaged  in  training  fruit  trees  ;  "  In  1870  M. 
Chevalier,  of  Moutreuil,  planted  a  young  tree  of  the  Grosse  Mignonne 
llativo  Peach,  which  ho  destined  for  training  in  tho  (J  form.  For 
this  pur[)ose  two  nearly  opposite  buds  were  allowed  to  remain  near 
tlie  base  of  tho  stem,  in  order  to  form  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
U.  One  of  these  buds,  during  the  first  year,  produced  a  shoot  more 
than  3  feet  long ;  while  the  opposite  bud  made  only  a  very  short  and 
feeble  shoot.  With  the  view  of  equalising  the  growth  of  the  two 
shoots,  M.  Chevalier  cut  off  the  half  of  each  of  the  leaves  on  the 
stronger  shoot,  leaving  those  on  the  weaker  one  untouched.  The 
■•esult  was  that  the  vigour  of  the  stronger  shoot  was  so  checked, 
while  the  other  continued  to  push,  that  the  growth  and  size  of  both 
are  now  perfectly  equalised  and  symmetrical."  It  is  necessary  to 
add  that  this  cutting  of  the  leaves  must  be  performed  carefully  and 
by  degrees,  otherwise  the  shoot  so  operated  upon  may  be  very 
seriously  injured. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEUIT  GARDEN. 

Mulching"  Strawberries. — Strawberries  and  black  and  red  Currants 
a)ipear  to  bo  boaring  exceptionally  fine  crops  this  season.  I  hear  from  Kent, 
that  they  are  literally  loaded  with  frait.  Strawberries,  if  not  already  done, 
should  be  mulched  at  once  ;  mulching  has  tho  double  advantage  of  keeping  the 
fruit  clean  and  the  roots  moist  and  cool. — R.  Gilbert,  Burghhy. 

Potash,  for  Peach,  Trees. — A.t  the  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  the  President  alluded  to  potash  as  a  most  excellent  fertiliser  for  Peach 
trees,  lie  had  a  Peach  orchard  of  about  twenty-five  acres  ;  the  soil  was  poor, 
and  manured  with  potash  only.  Ho  dissolved  it  in  water  so  that  the  lye  would 
be  so  weak  that  a  Potato  put  in  it  would  not  ipiite  come  to  the  aui'face,  and  then 
appUed  two  quarts  of  this  liquid  close  around  each  trunk  every  spring.  His  crop 
had  been  in  1867,  1,500  bushels  ;  in  1S6S,  600  bushels  ;  in  1369,  1,-iOO  bushels  j  in 
1870,  350  bushels ;  and  last  year,  1,800  bushels.— Ct«ctff«tf(t  Farmer. 
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ARALIA  VEITCHII. 
As  a  plant  for  dinner-table  decoration,  this  lovely  Aralia  is 
hardly  surpassed,  even  by  the  finest  and  most  graceful  of 
Palms.  It  is  a  slender-growing  plant,  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  handsome  digitate  leaves,  having  from  nine  to  twelve 
filiform  leaflets,  the  edges  of  which  are  beautifully  undulated. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  metallic-green  colour  above,  and  of  a 
dark  reddish  hue  underneath.      This  fine   species  was   intro- 


A  BOUQUET  OF  FLOWERS  FROM  CAPE  BULB.S. 
I  HAVE  lying  on  my  tabic  just  now  some  floral  gems  culled 
from  Cape  bulbous  plants,  and  in  passing  them  through  my 
hands  I  have  thought  that  some  of  your  readers  might  like 
to  know  something  about  them.  The  first  that  comes  to 
hand  is  Babiana  grandis,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  rich  crimson 
magenta,  suffused  with  lake ;  in  the  sun  the  glow  is  intense. 
Next  comes  Tritonia  Brilliant,  the  beautiful  luminous  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  of  which  arc  exceedingly  effective  in  vases. 
Then  follows  Antholyza    fulgens,  the  beautiful   rich   scarlet 


duced  into  this  country  from  New  Caledonia,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  It  has  received  the 
highest  awards  that  could  be  given  to  a  new  plant,  both  in 
this  country  and  also  on  the  Continent.  It  thrives  best  in  a 
moist-stove  temperature;  but,  in  summer,  it  does  well  in  an 
intermediate  house.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  ])eat 
and  loam  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  the  addition  of 
some  silver  sand.  Young  plants  of  it  are  best  for  house 
decoration,  as  this  Ai-alia  is  not  a  very  rapid  grower  there 
is  little  fear  of  its  getting  too  large  for  that  purpose  ;  and  as 
it  preserves  its  leaves  for  a  long  time,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  its  becoming  naked  stemmed. 


towering  spike  of  which  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  bouquet. 
I  will  now  take  the  exceptional  coloured  flowers  of  Isia  viridi- 
flora,  the  sea-green  of  which  sets  off  the  crimson  centre  to 
advantage.  Surrounding  the  whole,  I  have  placed  Ixia  Lady 
Slade,  the  loveliest  of  the  roses  ;  Crateroides,  the  sweetest 
of  the  cerises;  Bucephalus,  representing  magenta;  and  Vulcan 
at  the  head  of  the  crimsons.  Of  the  yellows,  Mervedleuse  is 
the  largest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  beautiful ;  Titus  the 
darkest  and  the  smallest.  Then  of  yellows  which,  when 
closed,  show  the  crimson  most,  I  would  name  Plautus,  Con- 
stance, Conqueror,  and  Golden  Drop.  Those  with  the  crimson 
least  conspicuous  consist  of  Aurautia  major,  Triumph,  and 
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La  Majostueuse.  Amongst  whites  and  primroses,  there  are 
Virgiiius,  a  gem,  almost  pure  white  with  a  crimson  centre; 
Scilla,  white,  with  a  black  centre,  the  outside  petals  being 
lined  with  crimson ;  Pallas,  very  much  in  the  same  way ; 
Gem  and  Luna,  differing  but  slightly  from  those  just  named ; 
Aspasius,  still  white,  with  a  dark  centre,  but  when  closed 
shaded  with  red  ;  Model,  fawn-colom-ed,  with  dark  centre  and 
outside  petals  tinged  with  rose ;  Giant  and  Olarus,  very  much 
alike,  red  and  white  when  open,  parti-coloured  when  closed. 
J\[y  bouquet  contains  many  other  varieties,  but  I  have  given 
you  the  names  of  my  leading  kinds  ;  and  now  a  word  about 
their  culture.  A  piece  of  ground  lying  well  to  the  sun, 
protected,  for  iustance,  by  a  wall,  greenhouse,  or  other 
structure,  is  the  best  position  for  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Tritonias, 
Babianas.and  similar  Cape  bulbs.  The  ground  should  be  well 
drained,  the  compost  at  least  two-thu'ds  good  loam,  and  the 
roots  planted  from  -i  to  6  inches  deep.  During  severe  weather, 
hoop  the  beds  over,  and  protect  them  with  mats,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  mats,  with  litter.  The  chief  danger  lies  iu  the 
plants  starting  early  into  growth,  and  when  that  is  the  case, 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  injury.  If 
treated  as  has  just  been  directed,  abundance  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  may  be  cut  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
month  of  June  for  furnishing  vases,  if  required ;  and  if  not, 
no  group  of  plants  will  furnish  the  cultivator  with  more 
interest  and  variety.  As  pot  plants  they  are  most  charming, 
and  easily  managed.  I  have  grown  them  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  planted  them  at  vai-ious  times.  This  season  my 
largest  planting  was  in  Januai-y,  and  I  observe  that  the  Sparaxis 
are  just  coming  into  flower.  I  am,  therefore,  looking  forward 
shortly  to  a  grand  display.  Irid. 


Watering  "Window  Plants.— "  Water,"  it  is  generally  saitl, 
"  should  be  given  in  moderately  small  quantities,  and  supplied  fre. 
quently."  Few  peoiile,  however,  who  have  had  any  experience, 
would  sanction  such  a  system,  knowing  too  well  what  would  be  the 
consequences  ;  and  I  believe  if  the  causes  of  faihu-e  in  so  many  in. 
stances,  where  plants  are  cultivated  in  windows,  were  minutely  in. 
vestigated,  the  dribbling  system  of  watering  would  be  found  to  be  the 
principal  cause.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  plant  ought  not  to  be 
watered  until  it  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  a  liberal  supply  of 
that  element,  having  previously  secured  a  good  drainage  in  order  that 
all  superabundant  water  may  be  quickly  carried  off.  I  do  confidently 
assert  that  those  who  are  constantly  dribbling  a  moderately  small 
quantity  of  water  upon  their  plants  will  not  have  them  in  a  flom-ish. 
ing  condition  for  any  length  of  time.  This  must  be  obvious  to  all, 
for  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  moderately  small  quantity  of  water 
frequently  given  would  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  moist,  while  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  effects  of  good  drainage,  which  is  essential 
to  the  well.being  of  all  plants  in  an  artificial  state,  all  the  lower 
roots  would  perish  for  want  of  water,  and  the  result  would  be,  that 
the  plant  would,  sooner  or  later,  become  sickly,  and  eventually  die. 
— A.  B. 

A  Greenhouse  of  Artificial  Flowers.— Forty-one  of  the 
leading  artificial  flowor.makers  of  Paris  have  combined  to  send  to  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  a  specimen  of  their  united  skill,  which  will  prove 
inoontestably  that  the  capital  of  France  still  reigns  supreme  in  the 
matter  of  artificial  flower  manufacture.  This  patriotic  contribution 
consists  of  a  complete  greenhouse,  filled  with  flowers  of  every  de- 
scription, perfectly  imitated.  In  it  are  Hyacinths,  the  illusion  of 
which  are  the  fibres  thrown  out  by  the  roots  j  bouquets,  in  which 
one  sees  the  flower  freshly-blown,  and  that  which  has  been  in  ex. 
istence  but  two  hours  ;  wild  flowers,  the  soft  gray  down  of  which 
seems  ready  to  float  away.  The  whole  work  is  a  marvel  of  artistic 
skill  and  unexampled  patience. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Vihurnnm  plicatum.— This  hardy  flowering  plant  does  well  in  a  window 
balcony  in  which  it  produces  its  white  balls  of  flowers  in  abundance.  I  find 
good  turfy  loam  and  thoroughly  decayed  manure  or  leaf-soil  to  be  a  good  com- 
post for  It.  If  m  a  plant  case,  it  should  have  plenty  of  water  and  a  position 
near  the  glass  when  it  begins  to  grow.— Gio.  Douglas. 

Mother  of  Thousands.— I  noticed  that  this  common  window  plant  held  a 
prouiment  and  even  effective,  place  in  the  table  decorations  exhibited  last  month 
lU  Alexandra  Palace.  Iu  the  topmost  tier  nt  one  of  the  March  stands  were 
inserted,  amongst  flowe-s  and  Fern  fronds,  one  or  two  pieces  of  this  Sa.xifrage 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  runners  bearing  their  tiny  oBsprinf  to  honr! 
down  gracefully  over  the  edge,  thus  giving  the  vase  a  well-iiu-nished,°yet  lii/irt 
and  elegant,  appearance.— EniiH  SoMEBviLLB.  ,j'ci,.t."i' 


T  H  E    H  OUSE  HOLD. 

SORREL. 

This  vegetable,  if  not  nutritious,  is  wholesome,  and,  when  properly 
treated,  particularly  nice.  The  peculiar  acid  taste  of  Sorrel  is  very 
agreeable,  and  in  my  opinion  comes  next  after  the  exquisite  sub.acid 
flavour  of  not  over.ripe  Tomatoes.  Sorrel,  however,  in  this  country, 
is  as  little  known  as  Layer  out  of  Ireland  or  Cornwall ;  and,  although 
it  grows  wild  in  onr  lanes,  it  is  not  easily  obtainable  at  ordinary 
greengrocers.  Then  there  is  the  stubborn  prejudice  of  all  trne 
Britons  in  matters  of  food,  which  makes  them  look  upon  all  things 
acid,  other  than  the  contents  of  the  pickle  jar,  as  highly  unwhole. 
some.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  same  individual  who  will 
contentedly  feed  off  mackerel  or  salmon  soused  in  wood  vinegar 
could  ever  be  induced  to  eai  a  plateful  of  soiqie  a  Voseille.  There 
are  a  number  of  soups  in  the  composition  of  which  Sorrel  enters  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantity,  and  these  I  will  first  describe,  premising 
that,  to  whatever  use  Sorrel  is  destined,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
picked  and  washed  clean.  In  some  instances  the  stalks  must  be 
rejected,  and  the  leafy  part  of  each  leaf  alone  used.  The  following 
are  various  forms  of  the  homely  soiq^e  iX  VoseiUe  :— 

1.  Take  a  pound  of  Sorrel,  pick  the  stalk  from  each  leaf,  shred 
the  leaves  coarsely,  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  an  ounce  of 
butter,  keep  stirring  for  some  minutes  ;  then  add  about  a  quart  of 
stock,  free  from  fat,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  till  the  Sorrel  is 
done  ;  add  pepper  and  salt  if  necessary ;  then  beat  up  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  with  a  little  of  the  stock,  and  stir  them  (off  the  fire)  into 
the  soup,  %yhich  is  then  poured  over  small  slices  of  stale  bread  and 
served. 

2.  Treat  the  Sorrel  as  above,  and  with  the  stock  add  two  or  three 
Potatoes  cut  in  small  dice  ;  fiuish  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  and 
serve  with  or  without  the  bread. 

Both  the  above  formulas  can  be  carried  out  au  maigre  by  using 
water  instead  of  stock  ;  and  a  more  elaborate  kind  of  soupe  u. 
Voseille,  either  au  uiaiij,-e  or  au  cjms,  can  be  produced  as  follows  :— 
Wash,  pick,  and  shred  a  pound  of  Sorrel,  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  head  of  Lettuce  shred  finely,  a  handful  of  Chervil,  and  2  ozs. 
of  butter  ;  stir  on  the  fire  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  add  a  quart 
of  stock  (or  water),  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a  dust  of  powdered 
nutmeg ;  let  the  whole  simmer  half  an  hour,  then  stir  in,  off  the 
fire,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  gill  of  cream.  Pour  the 
soup  over  some  diminutive  sbces  of  stale  bread  (neither  toasted  nor 
fried),  and  add  a  piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a  Walnut.  This  nearly 
approaches  the  \vell-kno\yn_Z?oii»e/em»ie  soup,  \vhich  can  be  made 
thus  :— Cut  up  a  good-sized  Onion  into  very  thin  slices,  place  these 
m  a  saucepan  with  a  good  allowance  of  butter.  Take  care  not  to  let 
the  Onion  get  brown,  and  when  it  is  half  done  throw  in  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  Sorrel,  a  Lettuce,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Chervil,  all 
finely  cut ;  add  pepper,  salt,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  keep  stirring  until 
the  vegetables  are  nearly  done.  Then  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar  and  half  a  capful  of  stock  or  broth,  free  from 
fat,  and  not  coloui-ed.  Let  the  mixture  reduce  nearly  to  a  glaze, 
pour  in  about  a  quart  of  stock  or  broth  as  above,  and,  after  the  soup 
has  given  a  boil,  it  can  be  put  aside  until  the  time  of  servin<' 
Meanwhile  prepare  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  very  thin  slices  of 
bread,  about  1  inch  wide  and  2  inches  long,  taking  care  that  they 
have  crust  along  one  of  their  long  sides,  and  dry  these  thoroughly 
in  the  oven.  When  it  is  time  to  send  np  the  soup,  first  remove  the 
superfluous  fat  from  it,  then  set  it  to  boil,  and,  when  it  boils,  stir 
into  it  (off  the  fire)  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  beaten  np  with  a 
gill  of  cream  or  milk.  Pom-  the  soup  over  the  slices  of  bread,  and 
serve  when  the  bread  has  had  time  to  soak.  Sorrel  shredded  more 
or  less  coarsely  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  every  variety  of  spring 
soup,  atiijms,  in  clear  consommL',  or  ait  maigre,  with  a  liaison  of 
yolks  of  eggs  and  cream.  It  can  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
farinaceous  substances,  as  iu  the  following  two  soups. 

1.  Boil  some  rice  in  water  ;  when  half  done  drain  off  all  the  water, 
and  finish  cooking  the  rice  in  some  clear  stock.  Then  add,  according 
to  taste,  more  or  less  Sorrel,  finely  shred,  boiled  in  salted  water  till 
done,  and  strained. 

2.  Make  a  very  thin  poreidgc  by  strewing  a  small  quantity  of 
semolina  m  some  well  flavoured  stock,  and  stirring  on  the  fire  till  it 
IS  well  done  ;  then  add  SoiTel  prepared  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe. 

In  both  recipes  salt  should  be  added  if  necessary,  and  the  stock 
used  should  be  free  from  fat  and  well  flavoured,  by" which  I  do  not 
mean  strongly,  but  judiciously  flavoured— according  to  art.  Another 
variety  of  Sorrel  soup  is  that  of  yiire'e,  the  common  form  of  which  is 
as  follows  :  Boil  the  Sorrel  in  salted  water  ;  when  thoroughly  done, 
drain  all  the  water  off,  and  pass  the  Sorrel  throngh  a  hair  sieve ;  and 
I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  majority  of  cooks  have  a  strong 
objection  tousing  hair  sieves  for  passing  Sorrel,  Spinach,  and  vegetables 
generally,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  harder  work  and  takes  a  longer  time 
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than  when  a  wire  sieve  is  tised.  Wire  sieves  are  made  of  copper  or 
of  tinned  wire.  The  use  of  the  former  I  strongly  deprecate,  not  only  for 
substances  containing  acids  apt  to  act  on  the  copper,  but  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  some  oxida- 
tion taking  place ;  and,  although  the  quantity  of  verdigris  which 
may  thus  be  introduced  into  food  may  not  be  sufficient  to  kill  or  even 
to  cause  any  disturbance  in  the  system,  yet  food  is  the  best  with  no 
traces  of  oxide  of  copper  in  it.  The  tinned  wire  sieves  are  unques. 
tionably  preferable,  and  if  some  rust  does  find  its  way  into  the 
food  it  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise.  Still  for  Sorrel,  or  any 
substance  containing  strong  acids,  I  prefer  a  hair  sieve  ;  and  I  may 
add  that  there  are  hair  sieves  to  be  had  quite  as  coarse  as  any  wiro 
sieves.  But  returning  to  they  ui't'e  of  Sorrel,  the  next  step  is  to  melt 
a  piece  of  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
amalgamate  with  it  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flom-,  and  when  the 
flour  is  cooked  to  stir  in  the  Sorrel 
pulp  ;  then  add  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  plain  stock  to  make  the 
Boup  of  the  desired  consistency, 
season  with  popper  and  salt,  and 
pour  it  over  small  dice  of  bread 
fried  in  butter.  The  above  formula 
may  be  varied  in  many  ways — by 
the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  a 
small  quantity  of  grated  nutmeg, 
by  stirring  into  the  puree,  off  the 
fire,  liaison  of  yolks  of  eggs  beaten 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cream  or 
not  as  the  case  may  be.  Plainly 
boiled  rice  may  be  served  in  the 
puree  instead  of  fried  bread.  Then  again  the  puree  may  be 
compounded  in  the  manner  following :  Fiy  a  sliced  onion  in 
butter,  add  some  flour,  then  the  Sorrel  boiled,  strained  and 
chopped,  pepper,  salt,  a  little  nutmeg,  a  little  sugar,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  stock ;  stir  the  whole  well  on  the  fire,  then  pass  through 
a  hair  sieve ;  dilute  the  result  with  more  stock,  and  finish  with  a 
liaison  as  before,  serving  over  fried  dice  of  bread.  Other  vegeta. 
bles,  such  as  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Chervil,  and  Parsley,  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  Sorrel  to  compound  the  above  puree.  When  the 
puree  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  "  vegetable  "or  as  a  garnish  to  an 
enlrie,  the  process  is  exactly  the  same,  with  the  single  exception 
that  less  stock  and  more  flour  are  used,  so  as  to  give  the  preparation  a 
greater  consistency.     If  intended  to  garnish  a  fricandeauj  some  of 


Plan  of  the  show  ground  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Bath. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S  SHOW  AT 
BATH. 

The  ground  on  which  this  exhibition  is  to  be  held  is  situated 
in  the  Royal  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  favoured  sjiots  for  picturesque  beauty  in  tlic  "West  of 
England ;  it  occupies  an  area  of  about  liJ  acres,  and  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  city,  about  a  fiuarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
new  station  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  of  the  Great  Western.  It  is  the 
intention  of  both  these  oompaiiics  to  run  excursion  trains  from 
the  principal  towns  on  their  lines  of  route  during  the  show. 
What  is  called  the  Model  Garden,  of  which  wc  give  a  plan  and 

sections, has  been  tastefully  laid 
out  !jy  Mr.  Eylcs,  and  will,  when 
furnished  with  plants,  have  a 
fine  effect.  The  society  may, 
indeed,  look  forward  with  ever3'- 
confidence  that  the  show  which 
is  to  open  on  Tuesday  next  will 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  successful  of  its  meetings 
yet  held  in  the  provinces. 

The  chief  display  of  Palms, 
Tree  Ferns,  and  the  more  im- 
portant stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  will  be  arranged  in  a 
tent  2C0  feet  long  by  120  feet 
wide,  and  will  present  the 
appearance  of  a  tropical  garden. 
Large  tents  will  also  be  filled  ^vith  other  varieties  of 
plants,  fruits,  cut  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  some  will 
be  appropriated  to  the  display  of  table  decorations,  and 
specimens  exhibited  by  cottagers  and  artisans,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  articles  in  the  industrial  department  will,  we  understand, 
be  on  a  very  extensive  scale — and  will  include,  besides  horti- 
cultural buildings,  wirework,  rustic  arbours,  and  bridges, 
heating  apparatus,  &c.  In  the  principal  tent  a  quantity  of 
perforated  stones  obtained  from  Claverton  Down  has  been 
artistically  grouped,  so  as  to  form  a  grotto  and  cascade.  This 
ornamental  erection  has  been  tastefully  decorated  with  Ferns. 
The  park  itself  is  well  laid  out,  varied  in  surface,  and  contains 
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the  liquor  in  which  the  veal  has  been  braised  should  be  used  instead 
of  stock  to  moisten  the  purine.  Veal  cutlets,  pork  chops,  escalopes 
of  rabbit,  and  every  form  of  white  meat  can  be  served  with  a  j)  ure'e 
of  Sorrel.  Boiled  fillets  of  sole  may  be  in  worse  company  than  with 
such  a  J)  11 /-t'e  ;  and  poached  or  tried  eggs  go  very  well  with  it  also. 
A  well-made  plain  omelet  laid  on  a  bed  of  SoiTel  is  an  entreinet  not 
to  be  despised ;  and  lastly,  the  pur^e  may  be  garnished  with 
"  quarters "  of  hard  boiled  eggs  and  triangular  sippets  of  bread 
fried  in  butter.  The  young  leaves  of  Sorrel  dipped  in  butter 
two  at  a  time  and  fried  are  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  genus  fritter.  To  make  this  particular  kind,  however,  the 
operator  must  be  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  frying;  for  in 
cookery — as,  indeed,  in  everything  else— I  need  not  say  the  simpler 
the  operation  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  carry  it  out  credilably. 
— Queen. 


an  excellent  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  all  well  named. 
Indeed,  of  the  various  show  grounds  used  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  this  seems  to  us  the  most  convenient  and 
beautiful.  The  spot  known  as  the  dell — a  picturescjue  hollow, 
full  of  good  specimen  trees  and  shrubs — is  quite  a  picture  in 
its  way.  This,  indeed,  and  several  other  spots  in  the  park,  are 
prettier  scenes,  in  a  landscape-gardening  point  of  view,  than 
we  often  find  in  private  gardens  of  repute. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  exhibition  will  probably  devolve 
on  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  supported 
by  the  Mayor  of  Bath,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  distinction.  We  understand  that  the  Mayor 
of  Bath  intends  to  invite  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  its 
officers  to  a  grand  banquet  after  the  inaugural  cc'cmony. 
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CULTIVATION  OP  THE  MUSHROOM. 

BY  JAMES  BAENES. 

"Where  I  lived  some  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  Mushroom 
house,  heated  by  a  tiue  and  peat  fire.  The  shelves  were 
placed  oue  above  another  for  the  reception  of  the  material  for 
the  beds ;  cow-dung  was  collected  from  the  fields,  stable 
droppings  were  shaken  out,  turned  and  dried  in  open  sheds, 
the  beds  were  made,  rammed  tight,  and  spawned  in  due 
course ;  the  whole  was  then  covered  with  nice  friable  loam  to 
the  depth  of  2  inches  or  thereabouts.  This  system  was  called 
"  Oldacre's  method."  At  that  time  it  was  considered  a  great 
feat  among  horticulturists  to  grow  Mushrooms  successfully  ; 
and  I  well  recollect  earnestly  watching  for  them  to  spring  up, 
which  they  did,  very  uioely,  in  about  six  weeks.  Three  years 
later  I  entered  a  large  London  market  garden,  now  all  built 
over.  There,  besides  extensive  Pine,  Grape,  Cucumber,  and 
general  forcing  and  plant  culture.  Mushrooms  were  largely 
grown,  on  pretty  much  the  same  principle  as  that  just 
mentioned,  only,  instead  of  shelves,  the  beds  were  made  on 
the  floor  against  the  back  walls  of  sheds,  along  which  flues 
ran,  or  in  beds  ridged  in  the  centre,  according  to  convenience. 
In  winter  a  nice  moist  heat  was  maintained  by  placing  hot 
stable  manure  inside,  and  often  turning  it  over.  In  summer 
beds  were  similarly  made  in  an  underground  cellar,  and  out  of 
doors  ridge  beds.  Indeed,  wo  were  at  that  time  considered 
first-class  Mushroom  cultivators,  of  which  there  were  very 
few  about  London,  so  that  a  good  price  was  always  obtained 
for  our  Mushrooms.  My  employer  would  never  sell  them 
under  Is.  per  pottle  (that  is,  a  Strawberry  pottle)  for  the 
buttons,  and  a  small  flat  punnet  for  the  open  or  flat  Mush- 
rooms. At  that  time  Mushrooms  p.aid  better  made  into 
ketchup, than  when  sold  at  Is.  a  pottle.  I  have  known  them  sold 
in  quantities  at  that  time  from  '2s.  Gd.  to  7s.  Gd.  per  pottle,  and 
when  very  scarce,  even  at  half  a  guinea  a  pottle.  I  next 
undertook  the  management  of  .a  much  more  extensive  market 
garden,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London,  where  Pines,  Grapes, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  salads,  vegetables,  &c.,  were  forced  very 
early  and  extensively ;  Mushrooms  had,  however,  not  then 
been  attempted  at  that  place.  I  soon  set  about  growing  them, 
however,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  also  the  manufacture 
of  spawn.  I  had  now  so  simplified  the  Oldaere  system  that 
anyone  could  grow  Mushrooms  who  could  get  a  little  stable 
dung  and  some  fresh  earth  ;  good  loamy  holding  or  stifl'  soil 
certainly  is  best. 

How  I  first  got  this  knowledge  was  as  follows  :  I  was 
removing  an  old  worn-out  bed  in  dry  weather,  in  the  summer 
time,  when  I  observed  how  the  spawn  had  run  into  the  earth, 
as  well  as  into  the  muck  or  litter  that  had  been  wasted  and 
trodden  about  near  the  beds.  I  at  once  asked  myself,  why 
take  so  much  pains  and  trouble  in  preparing  and  drying  the 
dung  to  make  Mushroom  beds  ?  So  I  set  about  making 
fresh  beds  directly  with  dung  from  the  stables,  shaking  out 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  longest  dry  litter,  and  intermixing 
with  it  a  c(uautity  of  such  earth  as  was  at  hand,  ramming  and 
treading  it  down  as  firmly  as  possible  to  the  desired  size  and 
depth  or  height.  In  this  way  I  at  once  secured  the  full  pro- 
perties of  the  manure  and  soil,  and  a  genial  heat,  without  a 
chance  of  burning  or  becoming  too  moist,  or  in  the  least 
exhausting  the  properties  of  the  material  through  fermentation. 
Such  a  composition,  in  a  genial  situation,  will  oftentimes 
actually  breed  or  produce  spawn  without  using  artificial  spawn. 
Beds  made  on  this  principle  always  produce  Mushrooms  in 
abundance,  of  the  finest  and  heaviest  kind,  and  continue  to 
bear  or  produce  them  for  many  months.  After  the  beds  have 
been  in  bearing  for  some  time  and  are  beginning  to  get  dry, 
we  always  water  with  tepid  clear  manure- water,  made  or  formed 
only  from  sheep,  deer,  or  cow-dung  ;  no  chimney  soot  or  lime 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  astonishing  the  length  of  time  a 
Mushroom  bed  may  be  kept  in  full  bearing  by  this  treatment. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  made  my  beds  entirely  on  the 
floor  ui  sheds ;  I  wheel  in  the  stable  dung  fresh,  and  mix  with 
it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil,  incorporating  all  well  together, 
treading  and  ramming  it  firmly  down,  letting  it  remain  five  or 
six  days  ;  then  shaking  it  up  and  intermixing  it  well  together 
and  if  it  is  found  fermenting  too  strongly,  I  add  more  soil' 


treading  and  ramming  down  as  before.  Very  soon  afterwards 
it  is  ready  to  spawn  and  case  with  soil ;  when,  a  very  gentle 
genial  heat  and  moisture  being  secured,  these  properties  are 
afterwards  fully  maintained.  In  this  way  much  trouble  and 
time  are  saved  in  collecting  cow-dung,  and  in  getting  the 
stable  droppings  saved,  as  was  wont  to  be  done.  Besides  in 
the  frequent  turnings  to  which  the  dung  used  to  be  subjected 
its  best  properties  were  allowed  to  escape.  In  winter  we  make 
our  beds,  when  finished  and  cased,  about  16  or  18  inches  thick, 
and  in  summer,  about  G  inches  less,  thus  securing  Mushrooms 
every  day  in  the  year. 


ARTICHOKES. 


The  Globe,  or  French  Artichoke  (Cyuara  Soolymus),  is  a 
valuable  and  wholesome  vegetable,  which  can  be  obtained  in 
good  perfection  for  at  least  six  months  in  succession.  Com- 
mencing with  the  old-established  plants  that  have  been  well 
protected  through  the  winter,  these  will  afford  the  first  supply 
in  May  and  June  ;  and,  for  the  next  two  months,  crowns  may 
be  had  from  a  planting  of  strong  suckers  made  in  March  ;  and, 
for  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn,  from  a  successional  plant- 
ing made  in  May.  Another  very  good  plan  is  to  cut  back, 
close  to  the  earth's  surface,  a  few  old  plants  early  in  spring,  and 
occasionally  afterwards.  These  will  produce  a  thicket  of  shoots, 
which  should  be  early  thinned  by  pulling  and  cutting  the 
weakest,  and  allowing  only  a  portion  of  the  strongest  suckers 
to  remain.  These  will  produce,  in  succession,  nice  young 
heads.  The  Artichoke,  if  cut  when  about  half  grown,  possesses 
a  very  pleasant  flavour,  and  is  a  very  delicate  vegetable,  almost 
the  whole  of  which  is  eatable ;  but,  if  the  beads  are  allowed  to 
attain  to  their  full  growth,  or  nearly  so,  they  are  not  so  fine  in 
flavour,  and  have  lost  most  of  their  tenderness,  so  that  only 
the  base  of  each  scale  and  the  base  of  the  head  are  fit  to  eat ; 
whereas  the  whole  of  the  head  of  a  young  plant  maybe  eaten 
and  enjoyed. '  The  Artichoke  will  grow  very  luxuriantly  and 
rank  in  rich  boggy  land  in  summer,  and  is  not  at  all  a  bad- 
looking  plant  in  large  borders  and  wild  gardens,  with  its  noble 
foliage  of  a  kind  of  blueish  green,  and  with  its  large  heads  of  flowers 
of  !i  Boriige-like  blue  colour  ;  but  it  will  not  stand  our  winter  in 
wet  quarters.  As  a  kitchen-garden  plant, it  will  grow  on  any  kind 
of  soil,  if  well  manured,  trenched,  and  pulverised  ;  but  no  soil 
suits  it  better  than  a  good,  open,  sandy,  rich  loiim,  trenched, 
and  well  manured.  The  plant  is  in  its  best  perfection  at  the 
second  and  third  year  after  planting.  Plants  are  to  be  seen  in 
some  places  standing  in  a  half-starved  state  for  years,  pro- 
ducing nasty  little,  hard,  bitter  heads.  This  is  why,  to  a  great 
extent,  no  doubt,  the  Globe  Artichoke  is  not  so  generally  appre- 
ciated as  it  should  be.  Artichokes  are  best  for  table  when  cut 
at  about  half-growth,  when  they  have  attained  their  delicate, 
bitter-like  flavour.  Boil  them  cjuickly  in  clean  water,  with  a  good 
portion  of  salt  added  to  it;  serve  hot,  applying  butter,  pepper,and 
salt,  according  to  taste.  They  may,  however,  be  served  with  white 
sauce,  and  in  other  delicate  ways,  as  may  please  individual  fancy. 
In  a  clear  open  piece  of  good  soil,  well  manured,  deeply 
trenched  up  into  rough  ridges  to  get  well  pulverised  and 
sweetened  by  atmospheric  influences,  free  from  trees  and 
hedges,  planted  methodically — the  first  batch  in  March,  and 
for  succession  another  planting  in  May — and  afterwards  kept 
thoroughly  clean  and  an  open  free  surface  maintained  by 
often  hoeing  and  scarifying  the  ground  about  them,  a  dozen 
stools  will  produce  as  many  fine  rich  heads  as  double  the 
quantity  will  do  by  the  old-fashioned  crowding  neglectful 
system  of  planting.  To  plant  properly,  make  choice  in  early 
spring  of  good  strong  suckers,  taken  off  the  stools  carefully 
with  a  sharp  strong  paddle-trowel  or  Asparagus  knife,  with 
some  root  to  them  or  heel  of  the  old  stool,  to  hold  them  in 
the  ground ;  plant  them  singly  2  feet  apai't,  in  rows  at 
least  4  feet  apart,  or  in  groups  of  three  in  triangles,  at  4 
feet  apart  at  least  in  the  row.  Protect  them  as  soon  as 
planted  against  the  sun  and  cutting  winds,  with  the  Seakale 
pots,  at  this  season  just  out  of  use,  or  with  evergreeu  boughs, 
or  some  other  convenient  protecting  material.  Those  thua 
early  planted  will  produce  nice  free  crisp  heads  the  same 
summer  and  autumn.  If  the  stems  also  are  cut  close  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  heads  are  cut,  new  suckers  will  soon 
appear,  and  it  duly  thinned  will  produce  a  late  crop  ;  thus, 
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by  treating  the  Artichoke  systematically  with  a  little  method 
and  forethought,  a  good  supply  of  nice  heads  may  be  obtained 
in  succession  from  May  till  October.  This  plan  is  much 
better  than  that  of  growing  a  large  piece  of  Artichokes,  and 
allowing  them  to  come  iu  in  June  and  J  uly,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  by  the  cwt.,  when  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  French  Beans, 
Asparagus,  Spinach,  and  a  host  of  others  of  our  most  useful 
vegetables  are  in  full  season;  and  when  the  spring  and  summer 
vegetables  are  getting  more  scarce  there  are  no  Artichokes  to 
succeed  them.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  a  lack  of  forethought 
not  to  have  them  in  full  succession  all  the  summer,  without 
having  a  great  glut  of  them  all  at  once  and  when  only  a  few 
are  required.  B. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
PRIVATE   GARDENS. 

Flower  Garden. — After  the  flower  and  sabtropical  gardens  have 
been  fm-nished,  there  will  probably  remain  many  odds  and  ends  that 
will  prove  useful  for  the  decoration  of  herbaceous  and  shrnbberj- 
borders,  and  which  should  now  be  planted  in  such  positions  in  them 
as  will  set  them  ofl:  to  most  advantage.  Peg  down  Petunias,  Ver- 
benas, old  and  "  leggy"  Pelargoniams,  Tropseolams,  i'c.,  so  as  to 
render  them  as  effective  as  possible.  Bracken  or  small  Beech  pegs 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Have  a  stock  of  Lobelias  in  reserve 
to  take  the  place  of  inferior  tinds,  which  often  appear  where  seed, 
lings  are  used.  Edgings  of  Cerastium  should  be  gone  over  weekly, 
and  all  flowers  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  shears  ;  flowering  shoots  should 
likewise  be  picked  off  all  plants  of  the  variegated  Pulemoniiini 
cseruleum,  golden  Feverfew,  variegated  Spiraea  Ulmaria,  and  other 
plants  grown  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves.  Affix  stakes  to 
Dahlias,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  purple  Zelinda  and  a  few 
others  of  that  class,  require  such  support.  A  good  supply  of  reserve 
plants  for  future  stock  should  now  be  secured — for  instance,  Centau- 
reas  kept  in  pots  during  the  summer  time  are  better  for  propagating 
from  than  plants  lifted  out  of  the  soil.  Sulanuais,  Wigandias,  aiid 
various  other  sub-tropical  plants,  kept  in  pots  and  starved  during 
summer,  are  also  very  useful  for  affording  cuttings  for  the  next 
season. 

Herbaceous  Plants.— These  being  now  in  great  beauty,  a  little 
extra  care  should  be  bestowed  on  them.  Lift  sach  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Crocuses,  as  interfere  with  them,  and  spread  them  out  to  dry 
without  removing  any  of  the  leaves.  Cut  over  the  decaying  stems  of 
Pritillarias  and  similar  early  flowering  plants.  Gather  seeds  of  Seillas 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  sow  them  at  once.  To  Hollyhocks,  and 
some  other  plants  that  require  support,  apply  strong  stakes,  but  Cam- 
panulas, Delphiniums,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinirms,  Pyrethrums,  and 
some  others  of  a  similar  character,  look  best  when  unsupported  iu  that 
way.  Transplant  Primulas,  kept  in  pots,  on  to  a  shady  bolder, 
where  they  should  bo  kept  clean,  and  secure  from  slugs  ;  P.  japouica 
always  grows  better  when  planted  out  of  doors  than  when  grown  in 
pots.  A  mulching  of  rotten  manure,  spent  hops,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or 
leaf  soil  should  be  spread  over  the  ground,  and  if  its  appearance  on 
the  surface  is  objectionable,  cover  it  with  soil.  Phloxes  like  plenty 
of  nourishment,  consequently  a  little  manure  water  should  now  and 
then  be  given  them.  Everlasting  Peas,  wintered  iu  pots,  may  now 
be  planted  out.  Viola  cornuta  and  other  bedding  Pansies  should  be 
kept  well  furnished  with  young  shoots  by  occasionally  cutting  out  the 
old  ones,  and  the  beauty  of  both  English  and  fancy  sorts  will  be 
greatly  prolonged  if  they  are  grown  in  a  moist  and  partially-shaded 
situation.  Train  Clematises  in  such  a  way  as  they  will  look  best. 
Such  herbaceous  plants  as  have  been  wintered  in  frames  may  now 
be  planted  out,  but  in  the  case  of  Dodecatheons,  &c.,  intended  still  to 
be  kept  in  pots,  a  shady  position  on  a  bed  of  ashes  is  best  for  them, 
and  upon  no  conditions  should  they  become  at  any  time  perfectly  dry. 
Remove  decaying  flowers,  except  in  cases  in  which  seeds  are  to  be 
sown.  Transplant  biennials  and  perennials,  and  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  flower  rectify  the  nomenclature  of  Irises,  Lilies,  Pyrethrums, 
&c.,  the  names  of  which  arc  apt  to  get  misplaced  during  the  operation 
of  transplantation. 

Conservatories. — Plants  under  glass  are  now  growing  vigor- 
ously ;  therefore,  cold  draughts  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
There  must,  however,  be  plenty  of  ventilation,  abundance  of  water 
must  also  be  given,  and  shade  of  some  kind  provided  as  a  protection 
to  plants  in  bloom,  the  beauty  of  which  soon  becomes  impaired  if 
exposed  to  sunshine.  Give  weak  manure  water  to  gross  feeding  plants, 
and  from  specimens  planted  out  iu  borders  remove  all  superfluous 
shoots  and  suckers.  Tacsonias,  Passifloras,  Bignonias,  Habrotham- 
nuses,  Loniceras,  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  and  other  climbers,  must  be 
frequently  regulated  in  growth,  not  so  much  by  means  of  shortening 
their  shoots  as  by  removing  the  weakest  of  them.     Fuchsias  trained 


to  rafters  require   thinning,  and  Clematises  tying  to  trellises.    Do 

not  allow  deciduous  climbers  to  intertwine  with  evergreen  ones,  as 
they  are  apt  to  spoil  the  latter.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  Hydran. 
geas,  zonal,  show,  and  sweet-scented  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Coleuses,  Lobelias,  Salvias,  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Schizanthuses, 
and  similar  plants,  and  transfer  to  frames  or  the  greeidiouse  such 
plants  as  have  done  flowering.  Heaths,  and  some  other  early-flowering, 
hard-wooded  plants,  may  now  be  set  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes, 
plunging  the  pots  in  cocoa-nnt  fibre,  or  some  such  material,  to  keep 
the  roots  cool  and  moist. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— Old  plants  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
will  now  be  flowering  abundantly,  and  should  have  plenty  of  water 
and  a  sunny  position.  Plants  ot  Heheclinium  ianthiuum  should  have 
been  cut  down  after  flowering,  and  should  now  be  kept  moderately 
dry  for  a  time,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  force  them  early.  Cut  in 
hard-wooded  Veronicas  that  have  done  blooming,  so  as  to  cncoura-'e 
fresh  growth.  Keep  plants  of  Lisianthus  Russellianus  in  a  warm, 
moist  place,  and  repot  them  as  often  as  they  require  it.  Pot  off 
seedlings  of  Primula  japonica,  and  keep  them  out  of  doors,  where 
they  form  stronger  plants  than  if  nursed  under  glass.  Shift  Statices 
as  they  require  it,  and,  when  they  begin  to  flower,  give  them  manure- 
water,  or  place  a  mulching  of  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing.  Lemon-scented  Verbenas  and 
Fuchsias  should  be  started  into  growth,  as  required  ;  those  already 
started  should  be  kept  pinched  in,  to  make  them  bushy.  Keep  Carna- 
tions in  a  somewhat  shaded  house.  Plants  of  Kalosanthes  should  now 
have  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  stimulants,  as  should  also  Liliums 
that  have  formed  their  flower-buds,  and  some  other  soft-wooded 
plants.  Erythrinas  in  pots  should  be  grown  in  a  cool  and  litrht 
house  near  the  glass ;  they  require  plenty  of  water,  and  their  main 
branches  should  have  supports  of  some  kind  to  keep  them  in  proper 
position.  Bouvardias  that  were  cut  back  after  flowering  should  now 
be  making  good  wood  ;  they  must,  therefore,  bo  kept  moist  and 
warm  for  some  time  yet.  Persian  Cyclamens  should  be  kept  in  cool 
and  shady  frames,  or  against  north  walls  ;  they  should  receive  a  little 
water  during  the  summer  months.  C.  Coum,  and  similar  kinds, 
shoukl  also  be  kept  moderately  dry,  but  not  too  much  so. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias.— Azaleas  that  have  done  blooming, 
and  which  have  had  their  seed-pods  picked  off,  should  be  repotted 
it  necessary,  and  put  into  a  warm  pit,  where  heat,  moisture,  and 
shade  can  be  given  them.  Camellias  also  make  good  growth  under 
similar  conditions,  as  do  also  Citrons  of  various  kinds.  Pinchinn-  in 
should  be  practised  freely  until  the  plants  have  attained  the  form  it 
is  desired  they  should  assume. 

Stoves. — Ventilate,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  shade  from  strong  sunshine.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
moist  by  syringing  not  only  the  plants,  bat  the  stages  and  walls,  and 
likewise  by  sprinkling  the  floor  with  water.  Poinsettias  should  now 
be  started  into  growth  ;  they  should  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings  and  eyes,  and  the  young  plants  should  be  kept  shifted  on 
as  they  require  it,  and  set  near  the  glass.  Plants  of  Euphorbia 
jacquiniajflora  must  be  kept  growing,  and  also  near  the  glass,  so  as 
to  ripen  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Pot  on  young  plants  of  Sanchezia 
nobilis,  Scutellaria  mociniana  and  Ventenati,  Pentas  carnea,  Linum 
trigynum,  Monochffitum  ensiferum  and  sericeum  multiflorum.  Centra, 
denias,  Eranthemuras,  and  others,  using  a  compost  of  loam, 
thoroughly-decomposed  manure,  and  a  little  peat.  Increase  the  stock 
of  Achimenes  by  means  of  cuttings  ;  Gloxinias,  by  using  good  and 
well-developed  leaves  as  cuttings ;  the  fine-leaved  Begonias  in  the 
same  way  as  Gloxinias,  and  also  by  placing  a  whole  leaf  flat  on  the 
surface  of  a  pan  filled  with  silver  sand  and  peat,  and  surfaced  with 
sand,  aflSxing  the  leaf  thereon  with  pegs,  cutting  or  breaking  the 
ribs  at  intei-vals,  and  sprinkling  some  sand  over  the  surface  of  the 
leaf ;  if  kept  damp  and  shaded,  leaves  treated  in  this  way  soon  form 
buds  at  every  break.  The  herbaceous  kinds  are  best  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings.  Keep  Epiphyllums  in  a  nice  growing  tempera, 
ture,  and  Eucharis  amazonica  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  in  a  moist 
stove  and  flooded  with  water.  Pot  seedlings  of  Cyperus  alternifolius, 
give  them  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  thej'  will  form,  when 
one  or  two  years  old,  fine  plants  for  table  decoration.  Keep  the 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Ananassas,  and  other  fine-leaved  plants,  near  the 
glass,  in  order  to  brin^  out  their  colours,  but  preserve  them  from 
strong  sunshine.  Dipladenias,  Allamandas,  and  similarly  habited 
plants,  hitherto  run  along  the  roof  just  inside  the  glass,  on  threads, 
may  be  taken  down  as  they  come  well  into  bloom,  and  trained  so  as 
more  fully  to  exhibit  their  beauty. 

Suspended  Baskets.— Remove  any  plants  that  appear  to  be 
exhausted,  and  replenish  with  fresh  material  ;  rather,  however, 
than  lift  out  many  of  the  plants,  plant  the  basket  afresh,  retaining 
such  as  are  in  good  condition.  Fems,  Selaginellas,  Tradescantias, 
Begonia  scandens,  variegated  Panicum,  Asystasias,  Achimenes,  some 
of  the  creeping  Ficuses,  &c.,  do  well  in  baskets  kept  in  stoves  ;  and 
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for  conservatory  and  balcony  baskets  take  Ivy.leaved  and  sweet, 
scented  Pelargoniums,  brilliantly  coloured  Lobelias  of  the  Erinus 
section,  Petunias,  Mesembryanthemums  of  different  sorts,  Tropa;- 
olums,  Isolepis  gracilis,  Gazania  splendens,  Lysimachia  nnmmularia. 
Ivies,  Musk,  Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  and  many  kinds  of  Ferns 
and  Selaginellas. 

INDOOR  FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Pines. —  Water  abundantly,  and  sprinkle  the  plants  overhead 
either  with  a  syringe  or  through  a  watering-pot  rose.  Remove  all 
suckers,  except  such  as  are  required  for  purposes  of  propagation; 
in  the  latter  case,  they  should  be  taken  off  and  potted  when  strong 
enough.  Plants  ripening  fruit  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  in 
order  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possible  in  good  condition  remove 
them  to  a  cooler  house. 

Vines. — Give  a  little  tiro  heat,  and  also  a  little  ventilation  at 
the  same  time,  to  Vines  that  are  in  flower  ;  a  genial  and  moderately 
low  equable  temperature  is  of  great  service  to  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  Attend  to  the  timely  thinning  of  the  berries  and  pinching 
of  laterals.  Apply  stimulants  to  such  as  have  set  their  fruit,  but 
have  not  begun  to  colour.  Shift  into  their  fruiting  pots  all  pot  Vines 
intended  for  fruiting  next  year. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Where  these  have  been  gathered) 
give  the  trees  a  good  syringing,  the  borders  a  thorough  watering, 
and  continue  a  little  fire  heat  until  the  wood  becomes  perfectly  ripe- 
Give  up  syringing  in  cases  in  which  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  colour  ; 
but,  until  then,  syringe  daily  ;  tie  in  and  thin  the  shoots,  and  put 
aside  any  leaves  that  happen  to  overlap  the  fruit,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
chance  of  becoming  well  coloured. 

Figs. — As  soon  as  the  first  crop  has  been  cleared  off,  mulch  the 
soil  with  manure,  water  freely,  and  maintain  a  warm,  growing,  moist 
atuinsphere. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Give  Cacumbers  a  good  supply  of 
manure. water,  stop  laterals,  and  only  retain  as  many  fruits  as  the 
plants  can  well  bear.  Keep  Melons  ripening  fruit  rather  dry ;  but  water 
abundantly  those  swelling.  Use  tiles  or  slates  for  patting  under  the 
Melons  if  they  are  grown  in  frames.  Prepare  plants  to  take  the 
place  of  those  now  ripening  fruit ;  or,  after  the  fruit  has  been  cut 
away,  cut  down  the  old  plants  to  two  or  threo  eyes  of  the  stem, 
apply  a  dressing  of  fresh  soil  over  the  old  material,  give  a  thorough 
watering,  and  increase  the  temperature,  when  the  plants  will  again 
start  freely  into  growth. 


SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    &c. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
June  18tii. 
This  was  au  unimportant  meeting,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  miscellaneqns 
subjects,  about  wbich  tlieve  was  a  certain  amount  of  interest.    The  paucity 
of  exhibits  on  this  occasion  was  doubtless  owin;?  to   the  proximity  of  the 
society's  great  meeting  at  Bath.     In  the  class  of  six  Talms,  Mr.  Cole,  of 
Ealing,  was  first,  with  half  a   dozen  nice  plants;  and  Mr.  Fewel,  Broad 
Green  Lodge,  Croydon,  was   second.     In  the  nurserymen's  class  of  eight 
Palms,  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  was  first,  with  some  very  fine  medium-sized  plants 
of  some  of  the    newer  sorts ;   and   Mr.   Aldous  was  second.     Fuchsias 
formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition  ;  hut,  amongst  them,  there  was 
nothing  remarkable,  either  in  the  way  of  kinds   or   cultivation.     For  six 
Fuchsias,   Mr.   J.   Weston,  Clapham    Park,   was    first,    with    Arabella, 
Rhoderick  Dhu,  Conspicua,  Lustre,  Lucy  Mills,  and  Enoch  Arden.     Mr. 
Walker,  Gunnersbury  House,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth, 
was  third.     For  a  dozen  Fuchsias,  Mr.  James  was  first,   with  a  group  of 
small  plants.  In  the  class  of  six  Piconias,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  showed 
some  well-bloomed  specimens  of  the  douhle-flowered  kinds.     The  same 
exhibitor  likewise  showed  a  group  of  I'emarkably  fine  cut  blooms,  and  also 
plants  of  t.he   double-flowered  Feverfews,   likewise  cut  blooms  of  Irises. 
For  a  basket  of  plants  arranged  for   effect,  Mr.  Hepper,  Acton,  was  first, 
with    a    tastefully    arranged    vase,    the    stem   of    which   was    covered 
with  Moss,  studded  with    little    Ferns.      In    the    centre  was    a  plant 
of   Ananassa    sativa  variegata,    and    around  it  were  Caladiums,  Bego- 
nias,   Cockscombs,    Isoh^pis     gracilis,     the     variegated     Panicum,     and 
similar    plants.       Mr.    J.    Aldous    was   second,    and    Mr.    Culo    third. 
From  Messrs.  Barr  and  8ugden  came  a  collection  of  cut  l)looms  of  Irises, 
and  a  basketful   of  beautiful   Lihes.      Mr.   Noble,  Bagshot,  sent  a  few 
plants  of  the  pretty  Spiraia  palmata.     Mr.  W.   Denning,  Norbiton,  fur- 
nished an  CAcellent  group  of  Orchids,  incUiding  Dendrohium  Bensonte 
and  Parishii,  La;lia    majalis,  and  purpurata,,   Palumhina  Candida  with 
several  graceful  little  flower  trusses,  and  well-flowered  plants  of  Aerides 
virens,   afiine,   maculosum,   and  odoratum.      From   Mr.  H.    R.    Smith, 
Ealing,  came  a  collection  of  very  fine  Balsams  and  a  group  of  Fuchsias, 
including  Aucuba-blotched-leaved  ones  and  several  grafted  forms.  Messrs. 
Rollisson  and  Sons  sent  a  group  of  beautiful  seedling  Gloxinias ;  and  Mr. 
Linden,  of  Brussels,  furnished  some  fine  foliaged  plants,  viz.,  Phyllotse- 
nium  Lindeni,  Curmdria  picturata,  Tillandsia  tessellata,  Anthurium  crys- 
tallinum,  &c.    Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  of  York,  showed  a  pretty 


example  of  the  Califomian  Cyclobothra  pulchella  laden  with  its  curious 
and  pretty  yellow  flowers.  Mr.  Dean,  of  EaUng,  sent  flowers  of  Bomo 
pyramidal  Stocks  remarkable  for  purity  of  colour  and  the  closeness  and 
douhleness  of  their  flowers  ;  also  blooms  of  Canterbury  Bells  including 
many  shades  i)f  colour.  Mr.  Luscombe,  Combe  Royal,  Kingsbridge,  sent 
blooms  of  a  beautiful  Sikkim  Rhododendron,  that  thrives  well  in 
the  open  air  in  that  part  of  Devonshire  ;  and  Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to 
J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Hammersmith,  sent  a  group  of  curious  Agaves.  From 
Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Lady  Prescott,  Heme,  Kent,  came  dishes  of 
wonderfully  lai-ge  and  fine  Royal  George  and  Violet  Hative  Peaches,  and 
also  dishes  of  very  fine  Violet  Hative  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  as  well  as  a 
brace  of  Cucumbers.  Mr.  A.  Coulbourne,  Woolhampton,  sent  a  dish  of 
Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  that  were  so  large  and  tine  as  to  be  awarded 
a  cultural  commendation  ;  the  same  exhibitor  likewise  showed  a  dish  of 
the  Japanese  Loquat.  From  Mr.  Wm.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  came  excellent 
dishes  of  Empress  Eugenie,  British  Queen,  and  Lucas  Strawberries.  Mr. 
Cadger  sent  a  fruit  of  his  seedhng  Melon  called  Wrotham  Park,  a  finely- 
flavoured  white-fleshed  medium-sized  sort,  with  a  beautifully  netted  white 
skin.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  also  sent  a  particularly  good  green-fleshed 
hybrid  Melon,  and  Mr,  J.  Gai-dner,  ElshamHall,  Brigg,  contributed  another 
seedling  Melon.  A  dish  of  Apples  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Noble;  Bagshot. 

First-class  Certificates— These  were  awarded  to  the  following  :— 

Gloxinia,  lirilliant  (Rollisson),  the  flowers  of  which  arc  brilUant  scarlet  and 
very  fine. 

Gloxinia,  Rev.  A.  H.  Bridges  (Rollisson),  a  rose-coloured  flowerwitli  asti-iped 
and  mottled  throat. 

Gloxinia,  Mrs.  Fanny  Wilder,  the  flowers  of  which  have  white  edges  suffused 
with  scarlet. 

.^chraca  bracteata  (Rollisson),  a  stronj;  growing  very  fine  Bromeliad. 

Fancy  Pansy,  Richard  Dean  (Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing),  large  blotches,  with 
pure  yellow  margin,  and  chocolate  upper  petals. 

Fancy  Pansy,  J.  B.  Downio  (Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing),  dark  maroon 
blotches  and  chocolate  ground. 

Fancy  Pansy,  Mrs.  ^;elsou  (DowTiie,  Laird,  and  Laing),  all  the  petals  have 
large  blotches  of  violet  and  white  edges. 

Fancy  Pansy,  Picotee  (Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing),  a  most  peculiar  flower, 
with  very  largo  dark  maroon  blotches,  veined  with  same  colour  on  a  straw 
ground. 

Fancy  Pausj-,  Thos.  Granger  (Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing),  a  superb  flower, 
velvety  brown  with  dark  maroon  blotches. 

Fancy  Pansy,  Mrs.  Micbie  (Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing),  large  dark  violet 
blotches,  broadly  edged  with  white. 


COVENT  GARDEN"  MARKET. 

June  20tk. 
The  supply  of  both  home  grown  and  foreign  fruits  and  vegetables,  though 
on  the  increase,  is  not  greater  than  the  demand.  Great  i|uantities  of  leally 
good  Pine-Apples  have  arrived  from  the  Bermudas  and  the  West  Indies.  Grapes 
are  excellent,  as  are  also  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Forced  Strawberries  are 
nearly  over  ;  but  outdoor  ones  are  expected  in  quantity  next  week;  some  from 
the  south-western  counties  have  ab-eady  appeared  in  the  market.  France  and 
Spain  are  supplying  us  with  salading.  Turnips,  Carrots,  Artichokes,  Cherries, 
Apricots,  Plums,  &c.  Spanish  Tomatoes  are  also  plentiful,  but  in  point  of 
flavour  they  are  inferior  to  English  produce.  Of  flowers  there  is  a  large  supply, 
particularly  of  Roses,  Calceolarias.  Hydrangeas,  Pelargoniums,  Pinks,  Pansies, 
blue  Centaureas,  &c.  There  arc  also  fine  trusses  of  Stephanotis,  Orchids,  and 
other  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Prices  of  Fruits.— Apples,  per  doz.,  2a.  to  3s. ;  Apricots,  2s.  to  4s. 
per  iloz.  ;  Cobs,  per  lb..  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Cherries,  per  box,  2s.  to  -Is.; 
Gooseberries,  per  qutirt,  3d.  to  6d. ;  Grapes,  hothouse,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  15s. ; 
Lemons,  per  100,  6s.  lo  10s.  ;  Melons,  each,  4s.  to  lUs.;  Oranges,  per  100,  63.  to 
14s.;  Peaches,  per  d07,..18s.  to  3t)s. ;  Pine-Apples,  per  lb.,  8s.  to  12s.;  Straw- 
berries, per  lb.,  6s.  to  12s. ;  Walnuts,  per  bushel,  153.  to  30s.;  ditto,  per  100.  2b, 
to  2s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Artichokes,  per  doz.,  33.  to  6s. ;  Asparagus,  per 
100,  ys.  to  6s. ;  Beans,  Kidney,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Beet  Red,  per  doz.. 
Is.  to  3s.;  Broccoli,  each,  6d.  to  9d. ;  Cabbage,  per  doa.,  Is.  6d.  to  23.; 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  young.  Is.,  old  do.,  8d. ;  Cauliflower,  spring,  per  doz., 
4s.  to  8s. ;  Celery,  per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches, 
4s. ;  Cucumbers,  each,  4d.  to  la.  ;  Endive,  per  doz.,  2s.  ;  Fennel,  per 
bunch,  3d.;  Garhc,  per  lb.,  6d.;  Herbs,  per  bunch,  3d.;  Horseradish,  per 
bundle,  3s.  to  4s. ;  Leeks,  per  bunch,  Gd.;  Lettuces,  per  doz.  Is.  to  2s.;  Mushrooms, 
per  pottle,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  per  punnet,  2d. ;  Onions,  per  bushel, 
8s.  to  12h.  ;  button,  per  (juart,  la. ;  Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  6s. ;  Parsnips, 
per  doz,,  JId.to  Is.;  Peas,  per  quart,  2s.  to  33. Od.;  Potatoes,  new,  per  lb.,  2d.  to4d. ; 
Hadishos,  er  doz.  bimches,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle.  8d.  to  la. ; 
Salsafy,  do.,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  Scorzonera,  per  bundle.  Is.;  Shallots,  Tper  lb., 
6d. ;  Spinach,   per  bushel,  38. ;   Turnips,  old,  per  bunch,  9d.,  young  do.  Is. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Blue  Cikebatiias  (V.)— Seeds  saved  from  these  generally  come  pretty  true 
to. their  respective  kinds,  provided  the  plants  are  carefully  kept  away  from  all 

others  whilst  they  are  in  bloom. Rose  Buds  (Somerset  House.)— Mr.  Geo. 

Paul,  to  whom  we  submitted  your  case,  is  of  opinion  that  ants  are  the  culprits, 
as  he  has  found  them  eating  Rose  buds  after,  he  says,  they  had  finished  all  the 
aphides  which  they  could  And  upon  them.  ParafQu  oil  is  spoken  of  as  a  remedy. 

Paint  (Conservatory.)— It  is  useless  to  paint  over  old  paint,  especially  in 

your  case.      First  strip  off  the  old  paint  with  hot  irons,  let  the  wood  be 

thoroughly  dry,  and  then  apply  three  thin  coats  of  pure  white-lead. Names 

OP  Plants  (G.  W.)— 1.  Spiraea  Reevesiana;  2.  Lonicera  tatarica;  3.  Epipactis 

latifolia. (Violet  Hill.)— Kindly  send   us  fresh  specimens. Periodicals 

(W.  W.)~-The  American  Agricnltiirigt,  The  CuUivaior,  Hearth  and  Home,  The 
Tribune,  Moore's  livnil  New  Yorker,  and  The  Garde7ier's  Monfhly,  Triibner  &  Co., 

Ludeate  Hill. Fbemontia    (D.  S.)— This  flowers  beautifully  against  a  wall 

in  the  south  of  England,  and  will  survive  out  of  dcprs  during  the  winter  if 
its  roots  are  protected  from  frost. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :    change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Sliakespeare. 


bat 


RIPENING  THE  WOOD  OF  PLANTS. 
In  the  management  of  exotic  plants  of  all  kinds  it  is  found 
that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  maturation 
of  the  young  growth,  and  that  in  consequence  the  flowering 
principle,  and  of  course  the  fruiting  also,  is  thus  curtailed. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  finer  kinds  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  We  endeavour  to  grow  them  vigor- 
ously, but  at  the  same  time  too  frequently  forget  that  strong 
growth  and  its  complete  maturation  are  not  in  this  climate 
synonymous  terms.  Many  good  growers  of  hard-wooded  plants 
object  to  placing  them  in  the  open  air  at  all,  but  I  am  not 
of  that  number.  Turned  out  upon  the  lawn,  greenhouse 
plants  may  be  made  to  serve  a  very  interesting  purpose,  and  to 
impart  quite  a  new  and 
exotic  feature  to  the 
flower  garden,  while  at 
the  same  time  every 
facility  is  afforded  for 
training  the  plants  and 
otherwise  attending  to 
them.  My  plan  is  to 
plunge  the  plants  at  the 
proper  time  in  groups,  in 
which  good  specimens 
produce  a  fine  effect.  Of 
course,  in  such  arrange- 
ment care  must  be  taken 
in  preparing  the  holes  for 
the  pots  to  secure  proper 
drainage,  and  also  by 
placing  some  lime-rub- 
bish or  cinder-ashes  in 
the  bottom,  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  worms. 
Plants  so  arranged  have 
the  advantage,  so  much 
to  bo  desired,  of  a  cool 
bottom,  without  the  roots 
or  pots  being  exposed  at 
one  time  to  scorching 
heat,  and  at  others  to  cold 
chills.  These  are  great 
points;  for  though,  to 
secure  the  thorough 
maturation  of  the  wood, 
full  exposure  is  necessary 
for  the  branches,  nothing 
is  more  injurious  to 
tender-rooted  plants  than 

an  undue  exposure  of  their  pots  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  In  expos- 
ing tender  plants,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  atmospheric 
influence,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  while  some 
plants  require  thorough  exposure  in  order  to  mature  their 
wood  and  set  their  flowers,  others  are  better  for  partial  shade  ; 
and  many,  as  among  our  choicest  Heaths  and  Chorozeraas,  do 
not  set  their  flowers  iintil  the  completion  of  their  growth,  in 
the  very  depth  of  winter,  or  even  in  spring.  Even  these,  how- 
ever, are  benefited  by  full  exposure  in  early  autumn  ;  for  it 
never  must  be  forgotten  that,  tliough  a  plant  may  not  complete 
its  growth  before  winter  sets  in,  it  may,  by  judicious  exposure 
in  the  autumn,  so  elaborate  and  store  up  orgauizable  matter  as 
to  induce  almost  invariably  the  flowering  principle  at  the  proper 
season.  To  secure  a  healthy  bloom  in  hard-wooded  plants  of  all 
kinds,  the  first  point  is  to  induce  healthy  and  vigorous  growth, 
and  then  to  secure  its  proper  maturation.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  by  proper  exposure,  not  necessarily  out  of  doors,  but 
often  under  glass,  by  placing  the  plants  inthelightest  part  of  the 
house,  and  also  by  admitting  a  free  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  them.  A  plant  may  be  starved  into  bloom,  but  that 
is  not  always  the  best  way  of  effecting  that  object.     What  we 


want  in  plants  difllcult  to  bloom  is  healthy  root-action,  and 
with  it  firm,  strong,  short-jointed  wood  in  proper  season ; 
then  mature  it  properly,  an(i  bloom  is  certain.  I  once  pur- 
chased a  specimen  plant  of  Erica  depressa,  of  a  variety  which, 
it  was  said,  would  never  bloom  properly.  The  jjlant,  though 
healthy-looking,  was  exceedingly  weak,  through  an  attempt 
having  been  made  to  starve  it  into  bloom.  I  took  an  opposite 
course,  potted  it,  and  got  it  into  good  growth ;  and  the 
following  autumn  almost  every  point  or  shoot  was  studded 
with  flower-buds.  Through  the  autumn,  from  June  until 
September,  the  plant  was  placed  in  the  full  sun,  the  pot  being 
plunged  in  cinder  ashes,  and  the  result  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Now  this  i.s  confessedly  one  of  the  most  diflicult 
Heaths  to  bloom  well ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  the  failure  arises 
more  from  starving  than  froni  liberal  treatment.  Some  good 
cultivators  object,  as  I  have  said,  to  exposing  many  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  greenhoiise  plants  to  the  open  air  at  all,  more 
especially  the  finer  kinds  of  Aznlcas  and  Eriostemons.  I  do 
not  like  to  expose  them  until  their  growth  is  completed,  and 
their  blooming  rendered  quite  certain ;  Ijut  then,  I  think,  a 

few  weeks  in  the  open 
air,  more  especially  if  the 
plants  are  not  exposed  to 
drenching  rains,  is  very 
beneficial.  Great  care, 
however,  must  be  taken 
to  get  the  flower-buds  of 
such  Azaleas  as  Gled- 
stanesi,  variegata,  and 
/'  wms^  ^^^  '''^'^'  pl^i™P  '^"d  full 

mll)^^    ///yi^f^^^S^if^  before     the     plants     are 

M^'  im/M^^^^l^  turned  out ;  but  the  free- 

growing  varieties  bloom 
almost  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  dews  and 
gentle  rains  of  autumn 
have  a  very  invigorating 
effect  upon  plants,  and  if, 
during  heavy  rains,  the 
plants  are  laid  upon  their 
sides,  they  are  materially 
benefited,  by  the  under- 
side  of  the  foliage  being 
properly  washed,  and  to 
some  extent  cleared  of 
insects  and  bad  leaves. 
W.A, 


rhoenix  reclindta, 


PHCENIX     EE- 
CLINATA. 

Tuis  elegant  plant  like  its 
congener,  the  Date  Palm 
(P.  dactj-lifera),  is  a  free 
and  robust  grower,  and 
makes  a  useful  decora- 
tive plant  for  a  warm  conservatory,  and  occasionally  for  the 
ornamentation  of  apartments.  Its  plume-like  leaves  are  very 
gracefully  curved,  and  being  of  a  soft  glaucous  green  colour, 
they  contrast  well  with  Ferns  or  other  darker  coloured  foliage 
plants.  Our  illustration  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  this  Palm,  just  at  the  period  when  it  assumes  its  true 
character  and  is  most  useful.  Like  its  allies  its  succeeds  well 
in  good  turfy  loam,  and  when  growing  requires  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  It  is  propagated  from  seeds  sown  in  light 
earth,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  and  kept 
moderately  moist  until  germination  takes  place. 


EHODODENDRONS  IN  BASKETS. 
At  the  Maldon  Show  the  other  day,  a  capital  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  a  seines  of  Rhododendrons  placed  in  small  round 
baskets  and  put  on  one  of  the  tables.  The  brown  of  the  Willows 
contrasted  admirably  with  the  glossy  leaves  and  glowing 
colours  of  the  gorgeous  trusses  of  blossom.  It  struck  me  on 
the  spot  that  these  simple  baskets  might  be  very  useful  for 
forced  plants  in  the   conservatory,  aud  in  the   furnishing  of 
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large  houses  with  forced  Rhododendrons.  There  is  often  a 
difficulty  in  finding  pots  large  enough  to  take  the  balls.  As 
far  as  the  mere  act  of  forcing  is  couccrued,  it  is  not  needful 
either  to  pot  or  basket  the  plants.  They  do  better  with  the 
balls  simply  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  tan  or  decay- 
ing leaves.  I  have  found  this  mode  of  forcing  largo  Lilacs, 
and  other  hardy  plants,  equally  successful.  Cut  out  a  good 
ball,  and  plunge  it  in  bottom  heat.  There  is  no  fear  of  over- 
heating, and  the  heat  hits,  excites,  and  quickens  the  roots,  and 
starts  the  sleeping  buds  at  once.  A  good  deal  of  time  is 
gained  by  dispensing  with  the  pots;  but,  when  the  plant  is 
wanted  for  conservatory,  hall,  or  staircase  decoration,  it  must 
be  potted  or  put  in  a  basket.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  handiest, 
cheapest,  and  best  method.  Baskets  may  lie  had  of  any 
diameter  and  depth,  and  they  are  light  and  easily  moved. 
Their  relative  flatness  compared  with  pots,  too,  enables  us  to 
dispense  with  the  leggy  look  that  often  mars  the  form  of  forced 
shrubs.  As  to  watering,  if  the  plants  are  to  remain  in  the 
house,  the  baskets  must,  like  pots,  have  an  eai-thenware  or  tin 
saucer.  And,  then,  what  facilities  wicker-work  offers  for  the 
adornment  of  its  sides  !  Should  the  brown  Willow  be  offensive 
to  the  eye  of  taste,  how  easy  to  fringe  it  with  Maiden-hair 
Fern  or  Lycopodium  as  we  finish  the  process  of  basketing  ! 
Supposing  one  had  to  decorate  a  suite  of  rooms  during  the 
season  of  Rhododendrons  in  the  open  air,  what  could  be  easier 
than  to  go  into  the  grounds,  lift  a  score  or  two  of  plants,  and 
basket  them  for  the  night  or  the  week,  and  replace  then  when 
their  beauty  indoors  has  come  to  an  end  ?  Then  those  who 
study  durability  in  all  things,  could  easily  have  iron  baskets 
made  for  these  pui-poses.  I  use  this  word  "  basket"  advisedly, 
because  I  mean  something  much  cheaper,  lighter,  and  even 
better  for  these  uses  than  vases.  The  vase  is  always  too 
pi'ominent,  and,  in  many  cases,  it  eclipses  its  occupant.  It  is 
too  high,  too  heavy,  too  elaborately  designed  or  carved ;  its 
maker  has  determined  to  place  it  first,  and  wo  cultivators 
want  the  plants  first,  and  a  vase  or  basket  to  take  the  very 
subordinate  place  of  holding  or  displaying  the  plant  to  the 
best  advantage,  while,  to  some  extent,  it  is  itself  concealed. 
For  this  purpose,  iron  baskets,  or  the  common  round  packing 
baskets,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  would  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  holding  of  forced  Rhododendrons,  Ghent 
Azaleas,  Deutzias,  bush  Roses,  and  for  many  other  purposes  ; 
while  for  temporary  uses  the  common  bron-n  wicker  baskets 
might  take  a  useful  cultural,  and  even  ornamental,  part  iu 
most  gardens.  As  the  baskets  get  too  old  for  showing  the 
plants  in,  they  might  be  used  for  growing  them  in  until  they 
flower,  and  by  growing  them  in  a  size  smaller  than  they  are 
to  be  exhibited  in,  there  would  be  no  disturbance  on  trans- 
ferring them  from  the  forcing  bed  to  the  display  room  or 
house,  while  the  interstices  between  the  baskets  could  be 
furnished  as  already  proposed,  or  fringed  with  the  drooping 
leaves  of  tlie  Isolepis  gracilis,  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  Ivy, 
vai'icgated  Periwinkles,  or  delicate  Lobelias,  showering  down 
azure  and  white.  D.  T.  Fisu. 


Orchids  in  Flower. — Amongst  the  Orchids  at  present  in  flower 
at  Kew,  may  be  noticed  Cfelogyne  ochracea,  bearing  nameroua  erect 
spikes  of  white  flowers,  the  three-lobed  lips  being  blotched  with 
lemon  yellow,  and  the  blotches  themselves  margined  with  bright  red. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  Anted  or  ribbed,  and  each  bears  two  oblong 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  delicately  perfumed.  Trichopilia  Galeot- 
tiana,  a  cui'ions  species,  with  linear  pseudo-bulbs,  each  bearing  a 
solitary  oblong  leaf.  The  flowers  are  borne  profusely,  and  differ 
from  those  of  most  other  species  in  the  genus,  being  of  a  pale 
sulphur  yellow,  the  disc  of  the  convolute  Up  being  of  a  bright  orange. 
This  plant  has  been  exhibited  at  the  London  exhibitions  as  T.  turi. 
alvioe.  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  a  very  fine  old  Orchid,  rather  difficult 
to  cultivate,  is  also  producing  a  nice  branched  spike  of  its  large  and 
richly  tinted  flowers.  Of  this  Oncidium  there  are  two  varieties,  in 
one  of  which  the  lip  is  almost  white.  It  the  flowers  of  both  kinds  are 
kept  free  from  damp,  they  will  last  in  good  condition  for  sever.al 
weeks  at  a  time,  aiid  when  produced  iu  abundance,  which  seldom 
happens,  they  are  very  effective.  As  a  curiosity,  Epidcndrum 
campylostylis  is  well  worth  notice.  It  has  flat  pseudo-bulbs  and 
foliage  very  much  resembling  some  Trichopilias,  and  bears  an  erect 
ten  to  twelve  flowered  spike  of  dark  brown  and  yellow  flowers. 
The  backs  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  peculiar  mealy  hue,  and 
it  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  species  in  the  genus. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  DOMINIANUM. 
Some  of  the  finest  Orchids  in  cultivation  owe  their  origin  to 
the  art  of  hybridisation,  and  among  such  triumphs  of  skill 
may  bo  classed  the  many  beautiful  hybrids  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  raised  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 
The  interesting  variety  of  Cypripedium,  of  which  the 
next  page  presents  an  illustration,  is  one  of  the  latest  hybrids 
obtained  Ijy  Mr.  Dominy,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  has  been 
named  by  Professor  Reichenbacb.  Its  parents  were  the  long- 
petalcd  C.  caudatum,  already  described  in  our  columns,  and 
the  pretty  little  C.  (Pearcei)  caricinum,  and  between  these  two 
species  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  intermediate.  The  leaves 
are  broader  than  those  of  C.  (Pearcci)  cariciuum,  but  narrower 
than  those  of  C.  caudatum.  In  habit  the  plant  most  resembles 
C.  caricinum,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  brighter 
coloured.  The  petals  remind  one  of  similar  appendages  in  C 
caudatum,  but  they  are  twisted  spirally  like  those  of  C. 
caricinum.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  two  or  three 
together  on  tall  scapes,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  shaded 
with  reddish-brown  and  spotted  with  purple.  The  staminodc 
and  the  basal  portions  of  the  petals  are  densely  set  with  stiif 
hairs.  Mr.  Dominj^  has  been  very  fortunate  iu  his  attempts 
at  hybridising  Cypripediums,  having  obtained  two  varieties 
prior  to  the  one  now  described,  viz.,  C.  vexillarium,  and  C. 
Harrisianum,  the  latter  being  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  C.  barbatumandC.  villosnm.  Apart 
from  the  beauty  belonging  to  these  hybrids  as  decorative 
plants,  they  arc  interesting  as  illustrating  the  near  relationship 
or  affinity  that  exists  among  species.  The  Cy]3ripedium  now 
figured  grows  well  in  an  intermediate  house,  treated  like 
others  of  its  class,  and,  as  it  flowers  in  tolerable  profusion,  it 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  this  interesting  group  of  Orchids. 

F.  W.  B. 


THE    GAR^EjSI    GUIDE. 

SUFFOLK. 
ELVEDON  HALL. 
'i'nis  has  recently  been  rebuilt  and  furnished  in  regal  style  for  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Maharajah  Dhnloep  Singh.  The  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  park,  and  though  much  of  the  property  is  little 
better  th.an  blowing  sand,  yet  plantations  of  Scotch  Firs  and  others 
abound  in  all  directions.  Until  quite  recently,  there  has  been  but  a, 
very  small  garden  at  Elvedon ;  the  kitchen  and  flower  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  being  more  like  those  belonging  to  a  villa  residence 
than  a  princely  house ;  a  great  part  of  the  flower  garden,  also,  used 
to  be  an  aviary,  where  the  gay-coloured  birds  of  India  plumed 
themselves  and  displayed  their  brilliant  hues,  rivalling  the  flowers 
themselves  in  beauty.  A  new  kitchen  garden  has,  however,  recently 
been  formed,  and  some  flne  Vineries  and  other  glasshouses  have 
been  ei'ectcd.  The  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  too,  are  in 
course  of  formation,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Elvedon  will  soon 
bo  surrounded  by  gardens  worthy  of  the  richness  and  splendour 
that  characterise  the  new  residence.  His-Royal  Highness  is  fond  of 
planting,  and  most  trees  and  shrubs  grow  well  ou  the  light  laud 
around  the  ho\iso,  provided  it  is  trenched  and  manured.  The  situa- 
tion in  which  the  house  stands  is  flat,  and  there  is  little  Landscape 
beauty  within  reach.  Still  capital,  skill,  and  taste  will  doubtless,  in 
a  few  years,  render  the  gardens  of  Elvedon  Hall  worthy  of  their 
royal  owner. —  The  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh;  gardener,  Mr.  A. 
McArthur.  Three  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  Thetford. 
EUSTON  HALL. 
This  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  magnificent  park  of  over  1,400 
acres,  extending  nearly  two  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thet,  which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  close  to  the  mansion.  The 
scenery  is  rich  and  beautiful,  reminding  one  of  Bloomfield's 
"Farmer's  Boy,"  in  which  it  is  said,  "the  woods  and  groves  in 
solemn  grandeur  rise."  On  the  southern  side  of  the  park  Fakenham 
Wood  covers  over  300  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  plantations  in 
the  country.  Most  of  the  more  elevated  knolls  ai'e  crowned  with 
wood,  which  appai'ently  adds  depth  to  the  lower  portions — they  can 
hardly  bo  called  valleys.  What  is  called  "  the  Duke's  Walk"  starts 
from  near  the  house,  a,nd  proceeds  in  a  straight  avenue  of  great 
width  right  away  to  Newmarket.  The  late  Duke  of  Grafton  was 
fond  of  planting  and  roaring  trees  and  shrubs.  Both  tho  park  and 
the  estate  generally  are,  therefore,  well  wooded.  Tlie  mansion,  which 
is  of  redbrick,  stands  very  little  above  the  water  level.  The  Thet 
is  here  widened  out  into  a  lake.    Immediately  in  front  of  the  house 
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is  a  geometrical  garden ;  then,  on  one  side,  an  old  Freueh  or  scroll 
Box  garden,  flanked  by  glasshonses  and  walls,  and  tlien  the  pai-k, 
richly  clothed  with  trees,  rises  and  rolls  away  beautifully  in  tho 
distance.  Nearer  to  tho  river,  a  series  of  lawns,  shrubberies, 
i-ooteries,  and  comparatively  wild  gai'dons  stretches  away  to  a  con. 
siderable  distance,  nntil  tliey  mergo  into  tho  park  and  plantations. 
On  an  elevated  knoll  in  tho  park  stands  a  temple  or  banqueting  hall, 
commanding  fine  views  of  tho  surrounding  scenery,  and  forming  a 
striking  object  for  miles  aronnd.  It  was  constructed  from  a  design 
furnished  by  Kent.  Tho  kitchen  gardens  at  Euston  aro  large, 
occupying  a  good  many  acres,  aud  arc  enclosed  with  lino  walla. 
There  are  some  old, 
and  several  vcryfino 
new  Vineries.  Alarge 
portion  of  the  ground 
is  devoted  tothe rear- 
ing and  growth  of 
forest  trees,  for  tho 
making  up  of  old,  aud 
the  famishing  cf 
new,  plantations.  On 
various  parts  of  this 
tineestateScotchFirs 
and  Spruces  are  used 
for  forming  roadside 
hedges ;  these  do  ex- 
ceedingly well  on  light 
soils,  and  form  dense 
lines  of  sombre 
beauty,  giving  a 
unique  character  to 
the  landscape.  Alto- 
gether Euston  Hall 
has  a  ducal  air  about 
it  ;  the  house  is 
massive  and  striking, 
and  tho  park  mag- 
nificent.— Tho  Duke 
of  Grafton;  gardener, 
Mr.Lowe.  Fonr  miles 
south-east  of  Thet- 
ford,ton  miles  north 
by  east  of  Bnry  St. 
Edmonds. 

OAKLEY  PARK. 
This  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most 
beautiful  seats  in  the 
countyof  Suffolk.  The 
park  is  finely  undu- 
lated, richly  wooded, 
and  contains  about 
live  hundred  acres  ; 
part  on  one  side,  and 
]iart  on  the  other,  of 
the  charming  little 
river  called  the  Ouso, 
timt  rnns  along  the 
valley.  The  mansion 
is  an  elegant  Grecian 
structure,  of  noble 
outward  proportions 
and  rich  internal  ar- 
rangements. Tho 
banqueting  hall  is 
filled  with  tho 
choicest  statuary, 
and  a  gallery  80  feet 

ong  is  supported  by 
a  scries  of  marble 
columns  of  exquisite 

beauty  and  symmetry.  It  overlooks  tho  lovely  valley  of  tho 
Ouse,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  pleasure  grounds  rising  from 
the  house  aud  sweeping  away  in  rolling  gi-een  lines  of  beauty, 
embellished  with  statuary,  fino  trees  and  shrubs,  and  glowing 
with  the  brilliant  colours  of  flowers.  There  is  also  a  small  garden 
immediately  in  front  of  tho  house.  Tho  kitchen  garden,  which  is 
some  way  off  on  a  higher  level,  is  well  furnished  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  a  nice  range  of  fruit  houses.  Timber  grows  freely  in 
the  park  which  is  richly  clothed  with  Oaks,  Beeches,  and  other  trees  of 
great  age  and  size.  Altogether  Oakley  Pax-k  is  a  princely  residence, 
the  timber  and  other  associations  linking  it  to  olden  times,  while  the 
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gardeus  and  their  keeping  are  fully  abreast  of  modem  taste  and  tho 
most  recent  horticnltural  improvements. — Sir  Edward  Kcrrison,  Btlrt. ; 
gardener,  Mr.  William  Robins.  Three  and  a  half  miles  from  Eye, 
livo  miles  E.S.E.  of  Diss,  and  si.f  miles  S.W.  of  Uarlcstono. 

BROOME    UALL. 

This  is  a  fine  old  mansion,  said  to  have  been  bnilt  in  1590,  and  some 
portions  of  the  house  still  exhibit  fine  specimens  of  tho  old  English 
stylo  of  architecture.  It  is  approached  through  a  fine  avemie  of 
Oaks,  far  too  rare  in  this  country — tho  homo  of  tho  f)ak.  In  leaf 
and  bob  wo  have  hardly  any  tree  better  fitted   for  avenues  than  the 

Oak,  and  yet  it  is  com- 
parativelysoldom  used 
for  that  purpose.  The 
house  is  well  shut  in 
by  surrounding  wooda 
plantations,  and  plea. 
Euro  grounds,  and 
skirting  its  base  are 
terrace  and  other  gar. 
dens,  in  character  with 
the  style  of  the  build, 
iug.  A  low  retaining 
wall  is  lichly  fui-- 
nishcd  with  Tea  and 
other  Roses.  Then 
follow  ten-ace  -walks, 
fences  of  shrnbs,  geo- 
metrical flower  gar. 
dens,  i'C,  richly  fur. 
nished  and  well  kept. 
There  is  also  a 
useful  series  of  plant 
houses  here,  well  fur. 
nished  with  fine  foli. 
aged  stove  and  green, 
house  plants.  There 
is  little  or  no  kitchen 
garden,  and  no  fruit 
houses  at  Broome  Hall, 
as  it  is  within  an  easy 
drive  of  Oakley  Park, 
and  also  belongs  to,and 
is  occasionally  occn. 
pied  by,  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison.  Broome  is, 
therefore,  to  a  gi'cat 
extent,  the  plant  place 
for  Oakley,  and  Oakley 
the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble garden  for  Broome. 
— Sir  Edward  Kerri. 
son,  Bart. ;  gardener, 
Mr.  Peacock.  Two 
miles  north  of  Eye, 
four  miles  south-east 
of  Diss. 

FINBOROUGH 
UALL. 

This  is  a  handsome 
white  brick  building, 
erected  about  eighty 
years  ago.  It  stands 
on  a  charming  site — 
almost  the  highest 
part  of  a  park  of  200 
acres  —  commanding 
fine  views  of  a  valley 
watered  by  a  rivulet 
that  joins  the  Gip- 
ping  and  Orwell  near 
Stowmarket.  The  jiark  is  beautifully  undulated  and  well  wooded. 
It  is  also  skilfully  planted  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  some  por- 
tions of  it  aro  bounded  by  thriving  plantations.  The  gardens  around 
the  house  are  pretty,  and  extremely  well  furnished  and  kept.  Coniferaa 
do  well  at  Finborongh,  the  soil  being  a  good  loam,  and  there  are  many 
fino  thriving  specimens  around  the  house.  Tea  and  other  Roses  are 
plentiful  and  healthy.  The  kitchen  garden  has  been  recently 
revvallcd  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  well  nigh  remade.  It 
is  a  noble  garden,  and  the  walls  are  rapidly  being  furnished  with  fruit 
trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. — R.  J.  Pettiward,  Esq.;  gardener, 
Mr.  Henry  Southgate.     Three  miles  west  by  south  of  Stowmarket. 
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LILIES  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Group  1  (Earliest  Flowering  Kixds). 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  wbicli  Lilies  now  in  cultivation 
were  grown  and  described  by  Parkinson  260  years  ago,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  time  at  which  some  of  them  bloomed  then 
with  that  at  which  they  flower  now  may  also  afford  an  answei' 
to  the  oft-repeated  question — "  have  not  our  seasons  changed  ?" 
The  names  quoted  arc  taken  verbatim  from  Parkinson's 
"  Paradisi." 

1.  "Martagon  pomponeum,  sive  Lilium  rubrum,  vel  Lilium 
Macedonioum,  the  early  red  Martagon"  of  Parkinson,  who 
adds,  "  Time  of  Howei-ing,  end  of  May,"  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  time  of  flowering  in  1872,  but  ten  days  earlier 
than  in  1873.     (L.  poniponium  of  "Bot.  Mag."). 

2.  Martagon  panuonioum,  sive  exotioum  flore  spadiceo,  the 
bright  red  Martagon  of  Hungary  "  (Lilium  carniolicum,  notable 
in  the  auction  mart:,  or,  as  the  Americans  would  call  it,  the 
Two  dollar  Lilj').  Parkinson  says  he  found  very  little  difference 
between  this  Lily  and  the  preceding  one  ;  an  observation  which 
corresponds  with  my  own  experience;  the  footstalk  of  the 
flower  is  longer,  and  the  leaves  are  a  trifle  broader  than  in  the 
preceding  kind,  but  in  other  respects  the  two  plants  are 
alike. 

3.  "  Martagon  luteum  punctatum  "  (Lilium  pyrenaicum  of 
the  "  Bot.  Mag.").     This  differs  from  No.  1  in  being  yellow. 

4.  Lilium  pumilum  cruentum  "  (Lilium  tenuifolium  of  the 
"Bot.  Mag.").  "This  kind,"  says  Parkinson,"  sometimes  yields 
double  flowers,"  but  of  this  I  have  no  experience;  I  do  not 
find  the  fact  recorded  anywhere  else.  Some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  furnish  information  on  the  subject. 

6.  Lilium  mouadelphum  Szovitzianum  (Colchicum).  AVith 
this  Parkinson  was  evidently  unacquainted ;  amongst  early 
flowering  Lilies  it  is  a  prince — fair  in  form  and  noble  in 
bearing,  with  a  colour  varying  from  delicate  lemon  to  rich 
canary,  some  profusely  and  others  sparsely  spotted. 

6.  Buschianum  of  Loddidge's  "Bot.  Cabinet."  A  charming 
early  flowering  dwarf  species,  evidently  a  congener  of  sinicum 
of  Lindley,  coucolor,  concolor  angustifolium,  parthenium,  &c., 
of  other  authorities,  but  a  little  more  robust. 

7.  Davuricum,  supposed  by  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  European  Red  Lilies,  now  offered  in  the  trade  under  the 
names  of  umbellatum,  atrosanguineum,  fulgens,  Vulcan, 
Rubens,  fulgidum,  &o.  From  these  it  differs  m.ainly  in  the 
foliage  being  more  slender,  and  the  umbels  of  flowers  being 
not  so  large.  This  section  is  no  doubt  "  Lilium  aureum,  the 
golden  red  Lily,"  of  Parkinson. 

8.  Davuricum  var.  Vulcan,  rich  crimson,  shading  down  to 
orange,  and  generally  without  spots. 

9.  Davuricum  var.  Rubens.  This  differs  from  No.  8  only  in 
being  spotted. 

10.  "  Bulbiferum  cruentum  "  of  Parkinson.  This  is  a  good 
distinct  species ;  colour  rich  crim.son,  with  bulblcts  in  the 
axils  of  the  loaves. 

11.  Thnnbcrgianumbrcvifolium  ;  colour  rosy-apricot,  spotted 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  petals.  I  found  this  amongst  some 
freshly-imported  Japanese  Lilies. 

12.  Thunbcrgianum  leopardinum.  The  colour  of  this 
resembles  that  of  No.  11,  but  it  is  spotted  all  over  to 
■within  half  an  inch  of  the  tips  of  the  petals  ;  not  in 
commerce. 

13.  Thunbergianum  cruentum  maximum,  rich  blood-crimson ; 
leaves  long  ;  flowers  very  handsome  ;  not  in  commerce. 

14.  Thunbcrgianum  Barri.  This  handsome  variety  came 
amongst  some  imported  bulbs  of  auratum  ;  colour  rich  crimson, 
profusely  spotted  with  black ;  petals  beautifully  recurved. 
Not  in  commerce. 

All  these  Lilies  are  extremely  handsome  conservatory 
plants;  cultivated  under  glass,  their  beauty  is  cnhancecl, 
the  foliage  more  delicate,  and  the  colours  more  refined  than 
if  the  jilants  are  grown  out  of  doors.  I  except  from  this 
general  remark  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  on  account  of  their 
odour.  Peter  B.vrr. 

12,  Kin^j  S/rcct,  Corcnt  Garden. 


AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA  GIGANTEA. 
This  lovely  Columbine  certainly  ranks  amongst  the  most 
handsome  of  all  hardy  herbaceous  plants  ;  and  no  garden, 
whether  large  or  small,  .should  be  without  a  bed  or  clump  of  it. 
It  is  now  in  full  flower  here,  and  has  been  in  beautiful  condition 
for  the  last  fortnight  or  more,  and  the  effect  produced  by  its 
large  blue  and  white  flowers  is  very  remarkable,  and  exceed- 
ingly pleasing,  whether  as  seen  from  a  distance,  or  when  sub- 
jected to  closer  examination.  The  variety  called  gigantea  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  and  -well-known  Aqnilegia  glandu- 
losa,  which  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  grow  and  flower  satisfac- 
torily in  some  soils  and  situations,  a  remark  which  does  not  in 
any  degree  apply  to  its  variety  gigantea,  which  is  of  easy  cul- 
tivation, and  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth.  Like 
many  other  flowering  plants  it  is  much  more  effective  when 
grown  en  tnasf,  or  in  the  form  of  abed  or  clump,  than  when 
seen  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  specimen,  but  in  whatever  way 
it  may  be  grown  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  reproduces  it- 
self perfectly  true  from  seed,  if  no  other  plants  of  the  Colum- 
bine family  arc  grown  in  its  vicinity.  And  if  seeds  of  it  be 
sown  now  in  pans  or  pots,  and  placed  under  glass  in  a  pit  or 
frame  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the  noonday  sun,  they 
will  germinate  freely.  When  the  3'oung  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  let  them  be  pricked  out  upon  some  shady  border  or 
similar  situation,  until  about  the  first  orsecond  week  in  October, 
when  they  may  be  transplanted  into  a  bed  of  moderately  rich 
light  soil,  where  they  are  intended  to  flower,  which  they  will 
commence  to  do  about  the  third  week  of  next  May.  They  will, 
however,  flower  more  profusely  and  produce  larger  blooms 
during  the  second  season  than  the  first,  and  I  may  add 
that  they  are  exceedingly  useful  for  cutting  for  glasses,  &c.,  in 
which  their  peculiar  and  beautiful  colours  are  always  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  P.  G. 

Culford,  Burn  St.  Edmunds. 


JESSAMINES. 
These  are  distinguished  by  their  sweet  odour ;  particularly 
Jasminum  gracile,  undulatum,  azoricum,  Sambac,  officinale,  grandi. 
ilornm,  fruticans,  and  odoratissimuin.  lu  former  times,  J.  Sambac, 
and  particularly  its  double. flowering  variety,  formed  prominent 
objects  in  stoves,  on  account  of  their  free  blooming  character.  The 
greenhouso  species,  J.  officinale,  gi'andiflorum,  and  odoratissimum, 
were  also  held  in  high  estimation.  Those  that  require  the  pro. 
toction  of  glass  may  bo  grown  either  in  pots,  or,  what  is  still 
preferable,  planted  out  and  trained  around  pillars,  &c.,  whore  they 
enjoy  .all  the  sun  and  light  possible.  A  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
peat,  loam,  and  well  decomposed  leaf-mould,  mixed  with  silver  sand, 
accelerates  their  growth.  The  size  of  the  pots  entirely  depends  on 
the  size  and  vigour  of  the  plants ;  however,  as  the  roots  naturally 
spread  on  the  surface,  shallow  and  wide  pota  are  preferable  to 
narrow  deep  ones.  During  summer,  when  growing,  the  Jasminum 
delights  in  a  high  temperature,  and  it  should  have  plenty  of  water  ; 
but  in  winter,  during  its  period  of  rest,  it  likos  a  comparatively  low 
and  dry  atmosphere.  The  best  time  for  repotting  is  the  spring, 
when  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  old  wood,  are  pruned  back.  Jasminnms 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  placed  under  a  bell-glass,  iu  the  common 
way.  As  regards  temperature,  Jasminums  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes,  according  to  the  latitudes  of  which  they  are  natives.  1. 
Tropical,  requiring  the  temperature  of  a  stove ;  2.  Intermediate, 
the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  ;  and  3.  Such  as  bear  the  winters 
of  our  climate  out  of  doors.  No  doubt  J.  officinale,  though  it  is  the 
most  common,  deserves  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  than  it  is,  as 
it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  grows  and  flowers  freely  trained  to  a  wall 
with  a  south  aspect.  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  though  generally  grown 
out  of  doors,  is  apt  to  suffer  from  frost,  if  not  carefully  protected  ; 
this  is  the  best  for  early  forcing.  Jasminum  fruticans,  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  stands  out  in  a  sheltered  position  during  winter, 
and  when  covered  with  its  yellow  fragrant  flowers  is  a  great  orna- 
ment to  our  gardens.  J.  humile,  a  dwarf  kind,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  hardy,  and  flowers  profusely.  J.  heterophyllum,  pubigerum,  and 
revolutum,  from  the  East  Indies  (Nepaul  and  Hindostan),  are 
generally  hardy,  though  the  young  shoots  suffer  sometimes  in  severe 
winters.  J.  revolutum  and  J.  nudiflorum  seem  to  be  the  hardiest  of 
all,  and  the  latter  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  winter. flowering 
plants.  Mixed  with  Ivy  against  a  wall,  where  its  cheerful  round 
yellow  blossoms,  each  as  large  as  a  shilling,  are  backed  up  by  green 
leaves,  the  effect  which  it  produces  early  in  the  year  is  quite 
charming.  Delia. 
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THE  GREAT  REED. 

(aruxdo  doxax.) 
AVnEN  well  grown  this  is  admiraljly  adapted  for  moist 
low-lying  portions  of  the  lawn  or  pleasure  grounds,  or  for 
moderately  sheltered  situations  in  the  vicinity  of  ornamental 
water.  There  arc  few  hardy  foliage  plants  that  rival  this  in 
stately  dignity  after  it  becomes  thoroughly  established,  either 
as  planted  alone,  or  when  grouped  with  Pampas  Grass, 
Cham;erops  humilis,  or  the  larger  Yuccas,  all  of  which  grow 
luxuriantly  in  our  warm  southern  counties,  and  are  invalualjlc 
to  the  horticulturist,  enabling  him  to  add  charming  variety  of 
form  to  the  garden  landscape,  and  to  tone  down  the  glaring 
colours  of  our  chromatic  flower  beds,  with  forms  that  partake 
somewhat  of  semi-tropical  grandeur.  The  plant  we  are  now 
more  particularly  alluding  to  is  rather  difficult  to  estaljlish 
in  some  localities,  and  on  dry,  barren,  or  sandy,  soils  it  is  as 
well  to  excavate  3  or  4  feet  deep 
and  till  in  with  a  load  or  two  of 
rich  unctuous  loam,  in  which  it 
is  generally  found  to  thrive 
most  luxuriantly  if  well  supplied 
with  water.  Our  illustration 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
portly  appearance  assumed  by 
this  species.  Among  other 
places  where  this  plant  succeeds 
well  in  the  south,  we  may  allude 
to  the  grand  proportions  which 
it  attains  at  Syon  House.  It 
grows  there  from  0  to  10  feet 
high,  in  dense  masses,  nearly  as 
much  in  diameter,  and  forms  a 
truly  imposing  object,  none  the 
less  beautiful  because  un- 
common in  the  majority  of 
gardens.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  dividing  large  clumps,  or 
the  thick  cane-like  stems  may 
be  cut  down  and  thrown  into 
any  tank  or  pond  where  they 
will  quickly  emit  growths  from 
the  latent  auxiliary  buds,  and, 
after  these  are  rooted,  they  may 
be  grown  on  and  established 
in  positions  where  they  are  to 
remain.  A.  Donax  variegata  is 
a  dwarf er  growing  plant,  rarely 
exceeding  2  or  3  feet  in  height, 
each  leaf  being  striped  with 
creamy  white.  This  variety 
succeeds  in  our  warm  sheltered 
gardens  in  the  south,  but  it  does 
not  possess  the  stately  appear- 
ance of  the  green-leaved  species. 
The  variegated  form  is,  how- 
ever, simply  invaluable  for  the 
Hower  garden,  cither  in  the 
centres  of  beds  grouped  with 
the  choicer  hardy  plants,  or 
isolated  on  the  turf.  It  should 
have  a  well  drained  position,  a 

deep  warm  soil,  and  a  slight  protection  over  the  roots  in  winter. 
In  Spain,  and  countries  possessing  a  similar  climate,  the  stems 
of  this  form  of  Arundo  Donax  attain  a  considerable  height,  and 
the  leaves  are  broader  and  better  variegated  than  with  us. 


May  states  that  one  of  his  friends  transplanted  in  thia  way  thirty 
very  strong  tafta  of  the  Pampas  Grass  early  in  June.  Not  one  of  tho 
plants  was  lost ;  thoy  appeared  to  recover  almost  immediately,  and 
Howered  the  same  year,  just  as  well  as  if  they  had  not  beou 
disturbed. 


The  Great  Reed  (Aruudo  Donas). 


When  to  Transplant  the  Pampas  Grass.— IVI.  May,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Revue  Horticole,  I'emarks  tbat  lie  has  frequently 
heard  persons  complain  of  their  want  of  success  in  transplanting 
the  Pampas  Grass,  nearly  all  the  cases  wliich  were  related  to  him 
involving  the  quickly-succeeding  death  of  tho  plants.  The  reason  of 
the  failures,  he  states,  is  that  they  were  transplanted  at  an  improper 
season,  viz.,  during  the  time  of  rest,  when,  as  a  rnle,  none  of  the 
Monocotyledonous  plants  like  to  be  disturbed.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  plants  are  usually  lifted  with  an  insufficient  ball.  If,  on  the  eon. 
trary,  the  plants  are  lifted  in  May  or  June,  replanted  immediately,  and 
copiously  watered,  there  is  little  fear  of  failure.     As  an  instance,  M. 


NAMES  OF  NEW  FLOWERS. 
In  old  times  there  were  poets  or  scholars  who  baptized  flowers— why 
should  the  new  ones  receive  cither  hard,  ngly,  polysyllabic  Latin  or 
Greek  names,  or  foolish  and  unmeaning  ones,  when  every  blossom  of 
them  deserves  so  well  a  simple,  expressive,  and  charniing  title  ? 
Besides,  to  get  a  new  "  sport  "  well  known  and  popular,  a  becoming 
title  is  half  the  battle.  Tho  astronomers,  with  their  comets,  stars, 
and  asteroids,  are  far  wiser — they  never  find  out  a  stranger  orb  in 
the  sky  but  thoy  affix  the  cognomen  of  some  graceful  nymph  or 
goddess  to  their  discovery,  and  when  a  courtier  sage  some  while  ago 

started  a  bad  new  fashion  by 
calling  tho  remotest  planet  of  our 
system  Georgium  Sidus,  his  silly 
flattery  was  very  properly  can- 
celled, and  everybody  now  knows 
that  distant  world  under  the  better 
name  of  Uranus.  A  proposition 
has  lately  been  made  to  send  the 
raiser  of  new  Pelargoniums  and 
Eoses  to  Homer  for  his  nomen. 
clature.  If  gardeners  had  time 
to  study  entomology,  they  would 
find  that  this  would  be  poaching  on 
the  preserves  of  natural  history ; 
for  the  butterflies  have  long  been 
called  after  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  tho  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey." 
Agamemnon  is  a  magnificent  lepi- 
dopteran,  all  emerald  and  black 
velvet ;  Polydamas  is  a  crimson 
and  gold  wonder  from  Brazil  ; 
Meuelaus  stands  godfather  to  a 
gorgcousazureandbrownbutterfly; 
and  all  the  others  arc  familiarly 
known  to  the  collectors  under 
these  two  heads  of  Trojans  and 
Greeks.  The  idea,  however,  is  a 
good  one,  and  might  be  very  well 
carried  out  by  resorting  to  our 
own  poets.  Shakespeare,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  the  other  best  known 
English  bards  would  supply  names 
for  as  many  really  new  and  last- 
ing varieties  as  our  floral  experi- 
mentalists can  establish  for  the 
next  centmy.  A  white  blnsh  Rose, 
christened  after  Imogen — a  gor- 
geous crimson  Pelargonium  called 
Cleopatra — a  dehcate  new  Pansy 
published  as  Ophelia,  would  be 
ten  times  fitter  than  the  absurd 
habit  of  clapping  some  male  noto- 
riety's unmusical  cognomen  upon 
a  fair  and  graceful  blossom. 
Hoses  especially  have  been  most 
outrageously  treated  in  this  way  ; 
and,  though  "  by  any  name  they 
smell  as  sweet,"  yet  who  would 
not  sooner  set  in  his  button. hole  a  Juliet  or  a  Perdita  than  be  told 
that  the  lovely  creation  which  delights  sense  and  mind  is  a  "  Giant 
of  Battle"  or  a  "Mrs.  John  Jones"?  We  want,  in  fact,  a 
second  Liniiajus,  who  shall  unite  science  .and  fancy  in  the  honour, 
able  task  of  rechristening  beautiful  new  flowers.  Odoutoglossnm 
coprosmaand  Skimmia  japonica  are  hon'ible  combinations,  the  like  of 
which  should  be  confined  to  outlandish  foreigners;  but  for  Enghsh. 
reared  blooms  English  titles  of  the  old  sort  are  surely  best,  and,  failing 
the  help  of  him  who  gave  us  the  delightful  names  of  old,  let  us  by  all 
means  go  to  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  and  Tennyson.  There  may  be 
fancy  displayed,  as  well  as  melodious  words  chosen.  Elaine,  the 
Lily.maid  of  Astolat,  ought  to  have  the  next  new  Lily;  Rosalind 
the  next  Rose,  or,  if  it  were  a  specimen  with  blood-coloured  specks 
on  pale  petals,  then  Lady  Macbeth.  The  choice  would  be  endless, 
and  if  a  careless  o;- injudicious  cultivator  should  give  the  red  hue 
of  Lancaster's  Rose  to  some  offspring  of  the  House  of  York,  better 
even  that  than  "  Mrs.  John  Jones  "  !—  Tele<ji-aj}h. 
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THE  BEST  PHLOXES. 
The  following  brief  descriptive  notes  refer  to  a  selection  of  the  best 
varieties  in  the  rather  extensive  collection  of  Phloxes  grown  for 
trial  at  Chiswick  in  1872.  The  plants  were  all  young  and  vigorous, 
and  therefore  fairly  comparable  as  to  the  results  of  the  season's 
growth.  The  advance  as  to  quality  observable  in  these  useful  hardy 
summer  flowers  since  the  last  trial  took  place  at  Chiswick,  was  very 
striking.  Those  varieties  to  which  the  Floral  Comoiittee  awarded 
marks  of  merit  (indicated  by  asterisks,  ***  being  the  highest  award), 
were  conspicuous  either  for  their  bright  and  pure  colours,  the  fine 
smooth  even  outline  of  the  individual  blosijoms  (pips),  or  the  bold 
panicles  iu  which  the  flowers  were  massed,  all  these  desirable 
qualities  being  in  most  iustanccs  associated. 

***A.  F.  Bakrox  (Downio  &  Co.). — Rose,  with  bold  deep  crimson 
e^'e  ;  extra  fine.     One  of  the  best. 

***BonEE  (Downie  &  Co.). — Rich  shaded  rosy  amaranth;  fine. 

***CnANZY  (Downie  &  Co.). — -Large,  rosy  purple,  with  deep 
crimson  eye. 

#»#Deliveraxce  (Downie  &  Co.). — Pale  rose,  with  purple  rose 
eye.  In  the  way  of  Madame  Moisset ;  but  the  eye  is  smaller  than 
iu  that  variety. 

***EDiTn   (Parker). — White,  with  rosy  purple  eye  ;  dwarf  habit. 

***LoTHAiii  (Downie  &  Co.). — Bright  deep  salmon  rose,  with  bold 
rosy  crimson  eye  ;  vevy  fine.     One  of  the  best. 

***JIad.U[E  la  Comtesse  de  Ti'KE.xxE  (Parker). — White  with 
pale  purple  eye  ;  a  bold  grand  flower  of  very  fine  quality.  One  of 
the  best  in  the  collection,  and  the  best  of  its  class. 

***JIadame  Domage  (Downio  &  Co.). — Large,  white,  with  very 
large  deep  rosy  crimson  shaded  eye. 

**''ilAOAME  GuiLLOTTEAUx  (Downie  it  Co.) . — Deep  crimson  purple, 
with  crimson  eye. 

'■■-•'*■  JLadame  3I0ISSET  (Downio  &  Co.) — Pale  rose,  ■«  ith  deep  rosy 
crimson  eye ;    fine. 

***llEXorr[i  (Downie  &  Co.). — Lilac,  with  large  white  eye;  ver3' 
distinct  and  pretty. 

s*»j£ox3.  CoxKAD  (Downie  &  Co.) — Deep  bright  salmony  rose; 
fine. 

***JIoNS.  DoMAGE  (Downie  &  Co.). — White,  with  clouded  purple 
eye. 

***JIoNS.  Malet  (Downie  &  Co.) — Lilac,  paler  at  the  centre;  very 
dwarf  habit,  and  producing  large  compact  panicles  of  flowers ;  a  very 
line  variety.     One  of  the  best. 

***Mo.\s.  Rafarix  (Djwnie  &  Co.). — Bright  salmon,  with  dark 
cyo;  small  flowers  in  compact  panicles. 

***Moxs.T-Ui,LARi)  (Vcitch). — Bright  salmon-rose,  with  rich  pnrple 
eye. 
■***MoN-s.  TninAUT   (F.  &  A.  Smith).— White,  with  bold  purple- 
crimsou  eye  ;  a  remarkably  smooth  and  effective  flower ;   extra  fine. 
One  of  the  best. 

***Queex  of  Whites  (Downie  &  Co.) — Large,  finely  shaped,  pure 
white,  in  grand  panicles. 

**Amarilis  (Parker). — Light  salmon,  with  deep  rosy  crimson  eye  ; 
good  habit  and  free. 

**Duc  DE  Plaisaxce  (Downio  &  Co.).  —  Large-flowered,  rosy 
crimson. 

**FouDKOVAXT  (Downie  &  Co  ). — Bright  deep  crimson-purple. 

**ilADAME  Barillet  (Dowuie  &  Co.). — Blush  white,  with  large 
bright-rose  e3'e  ;  small  flowers  in  compact  panicles. 

**Mr.  Hugh  Low  (Veitch). — Deep  purplo-crimson,  with  crimson 
eye. 

**Mr3.  Domi'.raix  (Downie  &  Co.). — White,  with  deep  crimson 
eye  ;  small  flowers  in  compact  panicles. 

**Roi  des  Roses  (Veitch). — Rosy  salmon,  with  dark  eye. 

**Ve.nus  (Downie  &  Co.) — White,  with  rosy  crimson  eye,  changing 
to  purple. 

*Mapa5IE  Caex  (Downie  &  Co.). — Whitish,  with  large  shaded  deep 
rose  centre. 

A  large  number  of  other  varieties  were  gi-own  ;  but  as  thoy  were 
passed  over  by  the  committee  as  inferior  to  the  sorts  named  above, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them. — T.  iloorc,  in  "  llo'jalHortiou}. 
ivral  Society's  Proccediiujs." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Thyme  for  Walls- — I  vras  pleased  to  find  the  other  day  quite  a  plantation  of  the 
common  Thyme  on  the  top  of  a  brick  Kardenwall,  and,  as  I  observe  The  Gabden 
has  said  a  good  deal  on  plants  for  walls,  I  thought  it  mipht  be  worth  while 
inl'ormijig  you  of  the  fact. — B. 

Roses  for  tlie  Walls  of  Churches.— The  walls  of  Chiselhnrst  Church  ar^ 
now  so  beautifully  embellished  with  Banksian  and  other  Roses,  that  the7 
remind  one  of  the  lovehncs.=i  that  niiijht  be  added  to  every  church  by  simila!" 
means.  Generally  the  walls  of  churches  arc  bare,  and  their  aspect  anything  bu' 
cheering.— B.,  Bromlrj/, 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PKEPAEING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FORCING. 
No  time  .should  bo  lost  in  the  rooting  and  the  growth  o£ 
the  plants  for  next  year  ;  for  as  is  the  strength  and  maturity 
of  the  crowns  this  autumn,  so,  with  fair  treatment,  will  be  the 
crop  of  fruit  next  spring.  It  is  possible  to  wreck  a  good  pros- 
pect by  bad  management  in  the  forcing.  It  is  impossible  to 
force  fine  fruit  out  of  weak  crowns  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  cor- 
rectly, the  forcing  of  Strawberries  is  a  development,  not  a 
creation.  The  eml)ryo  fruit  that  is  to  be  finished  and  eaten  in 
the  spring  of  1874  must  lie  formed  this  autumn.  Nothing  can 
be  brought  out  of  the  plants  then  that  is  not  laid  up  in  them 
within  tlie  next  three  months  ;  hence  the  importance  of  hxyiug 
in  vigour,  storing  up  strength,  vrithout  a  moment's  loss  of 
time.  Those  nut-brown  crowns  that  we  desire  to  see  by-and- 
by  are  but  the  outer  coats  of  bold  trusses  of  blossoms  and 
mellow  masses  of  luscious  fruit.  They  are  formed  now  ;  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  our  forcing  brings  them  to  maturity.  But 
it  cannot  be  too  often  I'epeated  that  no  amount  of  licat, 
moisture,  food,  or  even  light  can  make  Strawberries  in  the 
early  spring  that  had  no  existence  the  previous  autumn.  In 
growing  strong  plants,  and  maturing  that  growth  now,  wc  are 
simply  preparing  fruit  for  future  eating.  Our  sole  business  is 
to  make  fat,  plump,  ripe  crowns  ;  that  accomplished,  fruit  in 
plenty  succeeds  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
object  it  is  needful  to  select  our  plants  with  care.  Among 
several  varieties  of  Strawberries,  notably  Keens'  Seedling,  a 
greater,  or  lessor  number  of  useless  drones — that  is,  barren 
plants — find  their  way.  Naturally  these  plants,  having  done 
nothing  else,  grow  ;  they  throw  out  a  prodigious  number  of 
strong  runners — from  twenty  to  thirty  to  a  plant  is  no  uncom- 
mon progeny  ;  and  they  root  speedilj'  and  make  rapid  progress. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Strawberry  layer,  unless  care- 
fully iu.structed,  is  almost  sure  to  lay  the.«e  barren  plants.  Woo 
betide  those  who  tnist  to  those  next  spring  ;  they  will  prove 
nearly  all  barren  or  worthless.  Degenerate  plants — spurious, 
barren,  or  comparatively  unfruitful — are  apt  to  creep  in  among 
other  varieties,  though  seldom  in  such  numbers  as  among 
Keens' ;  and  if  the}'  are  laid,  mortification  and  di.sappointmeiit 
are  the  issue.  To  guard  against  such  failures,  it  is  good 
practice  either  to  pull  np  and  destroy  every  doubtful  pl.ant 
while  the  Strawberries  are  in  fruit,  or  to  layer  the  ]ilants 
for  forcing  at  that  tune.  Then,  of  course,  only  the  runners  of 
the  liest  and  most  fruitful  varieties  would  Ije  chosen  ;  and  there 
are  great  differences  among  Strawberry  plants  of  the  self-same 
sorts  grown  side  by  side.  By  selecting  only  and  always  the 
best,  doubtless  our  strains  would  be  improved,  while  wc 
should  escape  that  greatest  of  disappointments,  the  finding 
nothing  but  leaves  when  we  come  to  look  for  fruit  next 
>[arch  or  Api'il.  I  know  there  are  some  cultivators  who 
think  all  such  care  iu  the  selection  of  plants  needless ;  they 
contend  that  the  barren  plants  of  one  year  may  be  fruitful 
the  next.  Sometimes  it  may  be — I  believe  is  so— but  more 
frequently  it  is  otherwise,  and  wc  ought  to  run  no  risks  of 
failure  that  foresight  and  care  can  avoid.  Others  have 
panaceas  against  barrenness,  such  as  rejecting  the  first 
runuer  and  choosing  the  second,  aud  many  other  fantastical 
means.  They  contend  that  their  plants  ai'e  thus  all,  and 
always,  fruitful.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  found  any 
difference  between  first,  second,  or  third  runners ;  but  occa- 
sionally useless  ruuncrs  have  enormously  large  leaves  and 
very  small  crowns.  I  have  rejected  such  in  favour  of  those 
in  which  the  conditions  were  comparatively  reversed ;  for  our 
object  is  crowns,  not  leaves,  or,  at  least,  only  the  latter  as  sub- 
sidiary to  the  former.  The  Ijest  and  quickest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  layer  the  i-unners  in  pots  at  first.  Some  use 
small  pots  to  root  them  in,  others  shift  into  the  next  size  as 
soon  as  rooted,  and  finally  into  the  fruiting  pots.  Others 
layer  them  in  G-inch  pots  at-  once.  Either  way  answers  well. 
Tlie  latter,  however,  is  apt  to  exhaust  the  soil  before  the  roots 
are  able  to  feed  freely  upon  its  richness.  As  to  the  soil  to 
use,  there  is  none  better  for  Strawberry  plants  than  a  some- 
what strong  calcareous  turfy  loam,  enriched  and  ameliorated 
by  a  spriukling  of  bone  dust,  lime  rubbish,  and  soot.  Place 
also  a  pinch  of  soot  over  a  few  inches  of  loam  that  overlay 
the  three  or  Tour  crocks.     This  baulks  the  worms  and  snails, 
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and  the  roots  revel  in  and  like  it.  It  is  impossible,  if  the  soil 
is  fairly  dry,  to  pot  Strawberry  plants  too  tightly  by  the  use 
of  the  hands  only.  Firm  potting  is  one  great  secret  of  a 
strong  robust  growth,  llich  composts  send  the  jilants  loaf- 
wards  rather  than  fruitwards.  It  is  easy  to  feed  the  plants  in 
the  spring  with  manure-water  by  double  potting,  or  standing 
the  pots  on  a  base  of  dung,  turfy  loam,  &c. 

A  great  error  in  Strawberry  forcing  is  that  of  over  potting, 
and  I  Ijclicve  plants  in  large  -IS's  or  small  32's  will  produce 
crops  superior  in  every  respect  to  plants  grown  in  larger 
pots.  Ncai-ly  forty  years  ago  I  saw  a  grand  cro])  of  Strawberries 
at  Castle  Ashby,  near  Northampton,  in  (JO-sized  pots,  standing 
ou  a  thick  turf;  each  plant  had  a  single  (lower-stem,  and  four 
to  six  fruil.-i,  thinned  so  as  to  ripen  and  be  gathered  in  the 
bunch.  Where  monster  fruit  are  required,  to  lliiu  to  three  or 
four  fruits  is  the  rule.  A. 


THE  BREAD-FRUIT. 

(aUTOCARPUS  IXCISA.) 

Oj?  this  celebrated  tree  there  are  two  species,  the  Bread-fruit, 
properly  so  called  (Artocarpus  inoisa)  and  the  Jaca  or  Jack- 
fruit  (A.  iutegrifolia).  The  first-named  is  the  Bread-fruit  so 
well  known  in  conncciion  with  the  history  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  the  mutiny  of  the  Bount3',  and  the  romantic  coloni- 
sationof  Pitcaim'slslaud.whichwasthe  resultof  that  memorable 
and  tragic  episode.  The  Jack  fruit  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  S.E. 


Tho  Biead  Fruu. 


district  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  E.  Indian 
Archipelago.  Its  fruit  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bread-fruit 
tree  proper,  being  neither  so  palatable  nor  so  nutritious.  The 
Bread-fruit  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  a  handsome  tree,  about 
•to  feet  high,  and  the  trunk,  when  full  grown,  is  from  a  foot  to 
1.5  inches  in  diameter.  The  branches  commence  at  about  10  or 
12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  stand  out  almost  horizontally  from 
the  stem.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  about  9  inches  long,  of  a 
roundish-oblong  shape  and  greenish  colour,  and  usually  rough 
on  the  exterior  with  hexagonal  knobs  or  prominences.  The 
pulp  is  white,  partly  farinaceous  and  partly  fibrous  until  it  is 
quite  ripe,  when  it  becomes  yellow  and  juicy.  In  the  island 
of  Otaheite  and  other  places  whore  the  Bread-fruit  foi'ms  the 
chief  support  of  the  natives,  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,  and,  when  roasted  until  the  outside  is  charred,  the  pul)} 
acquires  a  consistency  not  very  unlike  that  of  wheaten  bread, 
and  the  taste  is  intermediate  between  that  of  bread 
and  roasted  Chestnuts.  The  earliest  account  of  tho  Bi-ead- 
fruit  is  that  given  by  the  celebrated  navigator  Dampier  in 
16S8.  He  says,  "  The  Bread-fruit  grows  on  a  large  tree ;  it 
hath  a  spreading  head,  full  of  braiichcs  and  dark  leaves.  The 
fruit  grows  on  the  boughs  like  Apples ;  it  is  as  big  as  a  penny 
loaf  when  Wheat  is  at  5s.  the  bushel ;  it  is  of  a  round  shape, 
and  hath  a  thick  tough  rind.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is 
yellow  and  soft,  and  "the  taste  is  sweet  and  pleasant.  The 
natives  of  Guam  use  it  for  bread.  They  gather  it  when  full 
grown,  while  it  is  green  and  hard ;  then  they  bake  it  in  an 
oven,  which  scorcheth  the  rind  and  maketh  it  black ;  but  they 
scrape  off  the  outside  black  crust,  and  thei'e  remains  a  tender 


thin  crust ;  and  the  inside  is  soft,  tender,  and  white,  like  the 
crumb  of  a  penny  loaf.  There  is  neither  seed  nor  stone  in  the 
inside,  but  all  of  a  puro  substance  like  bread.  It  must  be 
eaten  new,  for  if  it  be  kept  above  twenty-four  hours,  it  grows 
harsh  and  choky;  but  it  is  very  jjlcasant  before  it  is  too  stale. 
This  fruit  lusts  in  season  eight  months  in  the  year,  during 
which  the  natives  eat  no  other  sort  of  bread  kind."  The 
Bread-fruit  was  introduced  into  our  West  Indian  Islands  in  a. 
second  and  more  successful  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Bligh 
(the  commander  of  the  Bounty),  but  there  it  has  not  answered 
tho  expectations  that  induced  the  Government  of  tho  day  to 
liersevore  in  carrying  out  their  wcU-nieant  ju'oject,  as  "  the 
Banana  or  Plantain  is  more  easily  aiul  cheaply  cullivutod, 
comes  into  bearing  much  sooner  after  being  jilauted,  bears 
more  abundantly,  and  is  better  i-elished  by  tho  negroes." 


FERMENTING  MATERIAL  ON  VINE  BORDERS. 
The  well-known  effects  upon  Vines  of  hot  dung  when  applied 
as  a  lining  to  the  border,  led  to  the  practice  of  heating  Vino 
borders  b}"  means  of  hot-water  pipes  placed  underneath  tho 
soil  ;  but  the  latter  plan,  while  by  far  the  most  expensive,  has 
not  been  attended  with  anything  like  the  success  that  was 
anticipated  by  its  advocates  ;  and  some  good  Grape  growers 
have  not  hesitated  to  condemn  the  practice  altogether,  as  being 
unsafe  and  dangerous.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  bottom  heat  or  root  heat  is  highly  beneficial 
to  Vines  ;  they  should  have  a  root  temperature  at  least  equal  to 
the  mean  tempei-ature  of  the  Vinery  in  which  the  Vines  aro 
growing,  for  the  roots  will  stand  a  higher  temperature  than 
this  with  advantage.  The  only  question  is  how  to  apply  it 
advantageously.  Late  Vineries,  started  after  the  beginning 
of  March,  don't  require  much  assistance  in  this  way:  but  all 
Vines,  and  especially  Muscats,  started  before  this  date  do, 
more  particularly  if  the  roots  are  outside ;  and  for  this  pm-poso 
there  is  nothing  to  match  a  good  bed  of  litter  and  leaves.  As 
3'et  no  other  plan  of  applying  bottom  heat  has  proved  so 
successful,  nor  is  there  any  other  way,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
restoring  vigour  to  Vines  that  have  been  crippled  through  feeble 
root-action,  and  tho  best  of  Grape  growers  go  Ijack  to  the  old 
lilan  now  and  then  when  all  else  has  failed.  Besides,  tho  hot- 
bed is  quick  in  its  action.  Vines  can  be  improved  in  time  by 
enriching  the  border  and  applying  top  dressings,  &e. ;  but  the 
hot  dung  induces  action  at  once,  and  will  often  make  a  good 
crop  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  indifferent  one. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  When  a  Vinery  is  started  in 
January',  let  us  say,  the  Vines,  obedient  to  a  natural  law,  burst 
their  buds  and  come  into  loaf.  The  temperature  is  raised  as 
growth  advances,  till  the  leaves  and  branches  have  probably  a 
summer  heat ;  while  the  roots  have  never  had  a  temperature 
above  45°  or  60°.  Under  such  circum.stauces  the  roots  always 
come  away  weakly  from  the  beginning,  tho  leaves  are  pale  and 
thin,  and  as  the  disparity  between  the  temperature  of  the  roots 
and  branches  increases,  the  symptoms  get  worse — tlie  leaves 
flag  under  a  hot  sun,  the  fruit  sets  badly,  and  the  chances  arc 
that  at  the  stoning  period  shanking  or  stoneless  berries  will  bo 
the  result.  Nothing  else  can  be  expected.  A  Pinc-Applc 
plant  treated  in  the  same  way  is  affected  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  the  cause  being  nothing  else  than  a  want  of  reciprocal 
action  between  the  roots  and  the  branches. 

Some  cover  the  borders  of  their  early  Vineries  to  keep  in  the 
natural  heat  of  the  soil  only ;  but  this  natural  heat  is  not  by 
any  means  enough  when  once  the  Vines  begin  to  grow.  The 
covering  must  be  thick,  and  composed  of  materials  that  will 
ferment  actively  and  continue  to  do  so  for  awhile,  if  good  results 
are  expected.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  consulted  about  some 
Vines  about  eighty  years  of  age,  that  were  in  a  bad  way,  not 
having  borne  much,  if  any,  for  several  years  before.  They  had 
been  started  generally  about  the  beginning  of  February,  and, 
further  than  a  covering  of  dry  leaves,  no  assistance  had  been 
given  to  the  roots  in  the  way  of  protection.  Probably  the  best 
plan  would  have  been  to  replant ;  but  the  houses  wero  old  and 
destined  to  be  pulled  down  before  many  years,  and  meanwhile  the 
object  was  to  make  the  most  of  things  as  they  were.  So  at  prun- 
ing time  the  Vines  were  pruned  back  to  the  best  eye,  and  in 
January  a  lining  of  litter  and  leaves  was  applied  to  the  border 
which  wasall  outside.  AVhenthcVinesbrokemorelittcrandleavcs 
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wore  added,  aud  the  whole  was  turned  and  mixed  thoroughly, 
which  set  fermentation  agoing,  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
dung  to  about  80° ;  and  this  practice  was  continued,  keeping  the 
heat  of  the  dung  up  to  90°  or  100°,  as  the  season  advanced, 
till  July,  when  the   Grapes  were  ripe.     The  first  year  the  crop 
was  light,  but  fairly  finished,  aud  the  wood  and  foliage  good- 
much  better  than  usual.     The  next  year  the  same  practice 
was  followed,  with  much  better  results,  as  the  crop  was  a  good 
one  in  every  respect.      Some  of    the  bunches,  indeed,  were 
heavy,  and  figured  successfully  at  more  than  one  large  exhi- 
bition in  June  of  that  year.     For  six  years  this  practice  was 
continued  with  equally  good  success,  till  the  houses  in  their 
turn  had  to  come  down ;  the  old  Vines  were  not,  however, 
discarded  without  reluctance.     In  removing  the  border  after- 
wards, the  effect  of  the  annual  covering  of  leaves  and  litter 
was  very  apparent ;  the  roots  of  the  Vines  had  come  in  crowds 
to  the  surface,  every  year  taking  possession,  less  or  more,  of 
the  decayed  litter,  next  to  the  soil,  so  that  the  gardener  found 
it   necessary  to   leave  patches   of  the   litter  annually  where 
the   roots   were   thickest,   which   caused    the   border   in   the 
eud   to   look   quite   uneven.     Many  similar   instances   might 
be  given,  but  I   will   only   give  another  aud  a  more  recent 
one.      One  of   the   Vineries  here   has  been  cropped   heavily 
for  a  number  of  years.     Last  year  the  Vines  showed  symp- 
toms of    distress,  iuasmu.ch   as   the    wood   was  weaker  than 
before.     As  the  crop  must  come  up  to  time  when  wanted,  I 
took  measures  in  time  by  widening  the   somewhat  narrow 
border    outside,    and,    to    facilitate    root    action,   18    inches 
of  leaves  and  litter  wheeled  on  to  the  border  in  February. 
The  Vines  were  started  about  ihe  middle  of  February,  and 
the  leaves,  &c.,  were  turned  the  first  week  iu  March,  which 
raised  the  heat  by  fermentation  to  9.j°,  and  this  degree  has 
been  maintained  up  till  now.     The  effect  upon  the  Vines  has 
been  marvellous ;  their  whole  latent   vigour   seems  to  have 
been   i-oused,  as    is    evident    from  the   disposition  to   grow 
strongly,    even   after    the    crop   is   swelling,   and  push    out 
adventitious  shoots  from  the  main  stem  where  no  visible  buds 
were  before,  and  a  thickening  up  of  the  young  wood  to  neai'ly 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  last  year's  wood,  as  shown  by  the 
excisions  at   pruning  time.     Now  this   is  not    due    to    the 
addition  to  the  border,  but  simply  to  the  stimulating  effects 
of   the   dung   heat,   which   has  not  been  applied  before,  the 
house   in   question   having   been   started   late.     Of   course  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  soil  of  the  border  and  about 
the  roots  of  the  Vines  is  as  warm  as  the  lining  on  the  top. 
Heat  descends  very  slowly,  and  when  the  litter  and  leaves  are 
at    100°,   probably   the  temperature  of  the  border  18  inches 
below  the  surface  will  not  be  more  than  70°  or  75° ;  but  a 
higher  temperature  than  this  after  the  Vines  are  fairly  started 
will   do   no   harm,   and   when   the   berries   arc  swelling  and 
approaching  the  stoning  period,  80^  or  85°  will  be  safe.     As  to 
the  economy  of  this  practice,  I  would  just  say  that  leaves  are 
generally  plentifnl  about  a  garden,  and,  mixed  with  a  third  of 
litter,  will  generate  plenty  of  heat,  and  the  whole  comes  in  as 
an  exoelleut   manure  about   midsummer  for    the    vegetable 
quarters.  J.  S.  W. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Time  for  Pruning.— The  American  Praclind  F^inm-r  reports  the  results  of 
experiments  made  at  the  Pennsylvani.a  Experimental  Farm,  in  sawinf;  off  limbs 
of  Apple  trees  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  found  thiit  the  ivounds 
healed  most  thoroughly  and  rpuckly  when  the  limbs  were  cutofTin  .Tune,  or  durinjx 
the  period  of  most  rapid  growth.  Henee  the  inference  that  pruning  should  be  done 
early  in  summer.  But  before  this  conclusion  is  adopted,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  rapid  healing  is  not  the  only  desideratum  in  pruning.  It  llie  tree  is  feeble, 
and  we  want  to  increase  its  vigour,  the  pruning  should  be  done  early  in 
spring.  Amputating  large  limbs  when  the  tree  is  growing  checks  it  seriously. 
Hummer  pruning  should  therefore  be  performed  on  trees  of  thi-if ty  growth 
only. 

Frnit  Trees  as  Fences.— One  of  the  latest  ideas  about  fencing  is  to  plant 
trees  for  posts,  and  when  they  are  strong  enough,  to  string  wires  from  one  to 
another.  The  kind  of  tree  is  unimportant,  but,  of  course,  fruit  trees  wdl  be 
more  profitable  than  other  sorts  of  trees.  In  places  in  which  they  would  be 
much  exposed,  other  kinds  of  trees  might  be  phantod  for  shelter. 

Apple  Blossoms-— There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  flowers  of  Apple  trees 
which  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  by  observers  or  noticed  in  books.  Bach 
flower  bud  almost  invariably  produces  a  cluster  of  six  flowers,  one  of  which  is 
a  robust  flower  in  the  centre  of  the  cluster,  and  this  flower  is  nearly  pistillate  ; 
in  a  circle  around  this  are  the  flvo  others  which  are  moi-c  feeble  and  of  a  ligliter 
Bhade  of  colour  than  the  centre  one  ;  those  live  are  nearly  staminate,  and  drop 
oil  as  the  centre  one  matures  into  an  Apple.— iVcii'  York  Tribune. 


THE  GAEDENS  AND  PALACE  OF  SANS  SOUCI  AT 

POTSDAM. 
The  gardens  and  palace  of  Sans  Souci  have  been  called  the 
Prussian  Versailles,  and,  in  some  respects,  they  merit  that 
title  ;  for  the  decidedly  French  tastes  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
the  patron  of  Voltaire,  imparted  to  them  a  decidedly  Ver- 
sailles-like aspect.     Sans  Souci  is,  however,  far  inferior  to  its 
model,  both  in  the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  palace,  and 
the  extent  aud  profuse  decoration  of  the  gardens.     Neverthe- 
less, it  possesses  a  certain  grandeur  of  character,  though  on 
a  comparatively  miniature  scale,  which  at  once  stamps  it  with 
the  aspect   of   a  truly   regal   seat,  as   will  be   seen   by  our 
engraving.     With  very  little  additional  grasp  of  design,  and  a 
moderate   extension  of  its  limits  southward,  it  might,  indeed, 
have  surpassed  Versailles  itself  in  one  especial  feature.     That 
noble  garden  suffers  greatly  from  the  want  of  natural  water 
ill  situ,  while  at  Sans  Souci,  by  enclosing  a  further  portion  of 
ground  southward,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Havel,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  would  not  have  been  very  costly,  the  gardens 
of  Potsdam  would  have  commanded  a  picturesque  and  invalu- 
able addition,  which  no  amount  of  the  most  Lavish  expenditure 
could  ever  confer   upon  Versailles.     The    Havel,  formed  of 
branches  both  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  widens  into  lake-like 
reaches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potsdam,  and  is  studded  with 
islands,  aud  varied  by  far-jutting  promontories,  which  render 
it  extremely  well  fitted   for  the  production  of  grand  horti- 
cultural effects  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  appears  really  astonishing 
that  neither  the  king's  enthusiasm  for  gardens  and  gardening, 
nor  the  skill  of  the  horticulturists  he  employed,  should  have 
entertained  such  a  view  of  the  capacities  of  the  site  of  Sans 
Souci.     Perhaps,  however,  the  termination  of  the  gardens  a 
few  thousand  yards  or  so  short  of  the  Havel,  is  owing  to  the 
fact   that   this  had    Ijeon  the  boundary  marked  out   by  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburg,  the  predecessors  of  the  great  king, 
who  made  the  old  palace  and  garden  of  Potsdam  their  summer 
residence,  a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  induced  Frederick 
to  respect  the  limits  they  had  established  in  that   direction, 
whatever  alteration  in  the  enrichment  of   the  palace  in  the 
French  style  he  might  cause  to  be  adopted  when  he  selected 
Sans  Souci  as  his  favourite  summer  retreat. 

The  transition  from  the  dingy  ugliness   of  Berlin,  and  the 
depressing  sandy  plains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  to  the  green 
bosquets  and  pleasant  fountains  of  Potsdam,  is  alwaj'S   agree- 
able ;   and,  as  the  transit  may  be  accomplished  in  forty-five 
luinutes,  five  or  six  times  a  day,  it  is  naturally  a  very  favourite 
resort  of  the  Berliners  during  the  summer   months,  though 
they  have  the  Thicr-garten  and  the  pretty  grounds  of  Char- 
lottenburg  so   ranch  nearer  at    hand.     The  gardens  of  Sans 
Souci  owe  their  splendour,  and   also   their  present  name,   to 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  French  taste  and  love   of  art  and 
literature  were  joined  to  a  very  special  love  of  gardening  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  an  ambition  to  emulate  the  glories  of  the  famous 
gardens  of  Paris  and  Versailles — of  the  magnificence  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  of  the  vast  artificial  waters  antl  fountains  which 
Louis  XIV.  created  out  of  the  woods  of  his  father's  unpretend- 
ing hunting  seat.     The  gardens   of   Sans  Souci  are  situated 
close  to  Potsdam,  a  town  of  35,000  inhabitants,  and  which  con- 
tains four  other  palaces  with  gardens  on  a  smaller  scale.     The 
planting  and  sculptural  decorations  of  the  gardens  of  Sans 
Souci  are,  as  stated,  in  the  style  of  those  of  Versailles,  as  will 
be  seen  in  our  engraving,  but  having  a  certain  North  German 
primness  which  is  entirely  their  own.     There  are   numerous 
alleys,  with  low  hedges  scrupulously  clipped  to  rule  and  square, 
both  at  sides  and  top,  and  other  avenues,  with  trees  of  more 
lofty  dimensions,  topiated  by  clean  martinet  croppers  to  the  very 
summit ;  but  tbere  are  also  certain   parts  of   the  grounds  in 
which  the  trees  aud  their  foliage  arc  allowed  to  assume  their 
natural   form   of   growth,   which   redeems    the  aspect   of  the 
general  scene  from  its  formality  and  stiffness.     A  broad,  open 
walk,  of   fine  effect,  runs   through   the  whole   length  of  the 
gardens,  only  interrupted  liy  a  noble  basin,  from  which  issues 
the  grand  jet  said  to  rise  to  a  height  of  130  feet.     The  basin  is 
surrounded  by  statuaiy,  vases,   and   stately  marble  seats,  and 
forms  a  fine  and  conspicuous  feature  in  the  gardens.     It  is  from 
this    point    that    our    illustration    has    been     taken.       The 
Palace  of    Sans     Souci — constantly    the    summer    residence 
of    Frederic     III.    (whenever    his    summer   abode    was  not 
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ill  a  tent  iii  the  territories  of  his  enemies) — is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  interrupted  by  broad  flats  in  the 
form  of  terraces,  which  produce  an  imposing  and  stately 
efiect.  The  palace,  however,  is  not  remarkable,  either 
for  its  architecture  or  its  extent,  being  low,  and  but  slightly 
altered  by  Frederic  from  its  former  condition  ;  however,  it  is 
full  of  interesting  [memorials.  Amongst  other  things  is  the 
now  celebrated  clock,  which  is  regarded  with  almost 
superstitious  veneration.  The  king  had  been  accustomed  to 
wind  it  up  himsoir,  but  in  the  last  days  of  his  illness  had  been 
unable  to  do  so,  and  it  stopped  at  the  precise  moment  of  his 
death.  The  hands  still  p)oint  to  the  hour,  having  been 
scru|)ulously  left  untouched.  Other  matters  of  the  kind 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  but  having  nothing  to  do 
with  our  main  object — horticulture — must  be  passed  over. 
The  following  anecdote,  however,  is  somewhat  to  our  purpose  : 
The  Prince  de  Lignc,  a  brilliant  soldier,  a  wit,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  gai-dening,  being  on  a  visit  at  Sans  Souci,  the 
king  began  to  pour  out  to  him  his  troubles  as  a  gardener. 
Frederic  complained  that,  despite  all  the  care  and  skill  of  his 
gardeners,  and  his  own  personal  attention  into  the  bargain, 
neither  his  Melons  nor  his  Grapes  were  fit  for  the  table  of  a 
Parisian  hourgcois,  on  account  of  the  ungrateful  sandy  soil, 
through  which  all  attempted  enrichments  percolated  and 
disappeai'ed.  "  Sad,  indeed,"  replied  the  prince,  "  but  at  all 
events  your  majesty's  Lnvrels  thrive  to  admiration."  Frederic 
took  the  utmost  interest  in  his  gardens,  even  to  handling  the 
spade  himself  on  occasion,  evidently  enjoying  the  exercise. 
His  Melons  and  Oranges  were,  however,  the  objects  of  his 
greatest  care,  not  even  excepting  the  Vineries  ;  and  he  under- 
stood all  the  best  principles  of  the  practical  gardening  of  that 
da}',  as  well  as  his  professional  subordinates.  IJe  much 
wished  to  enlarge  his  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  palace, 
where  his  Melonries  and  Orangeries,  as  well  as  his  kitchen 
gardens,  were  chiefly  situated,  and,  for  this  purpose,  gave 
orders  for  a  certain  mill  to  be  pui'chased  with  its  surrounding 
ground  of  a  few  acres.  But  the  proprietor,  a  sturdy  miller, 
declined  to  sell ;  and,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  even  in  those 
days  of  almost  pure  despotism,  there  were  private  rights 
which  could  not  be  invaded  with  impunity.  The  king 
resorted  to  law,  and  after  a  protracted  suit— the  would-l)e 
purchaser  being  willing  to  give  twice  its  \alue  for  the 
property — the  judges  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  miller, 
and  his  Majesty  submitted  with  a  good  grace — indeed,  with  a 
magnificent  grace,  making  the  miller  a  handsome  present  in 
honour  of  his  courageous  defence  in  a  contest  with  royalty. 
A  descendant  of  the  independent  miller  getting  into  difiioulties, 
ofl'erod  at  last  to  sell  his  encumbered  property  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  reigning  monarch,  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  his  position,  relieved  him  from  all  his  difficulties  and 
reinstated  him  in  full  possession  of  the  mill,  in  honour  of  his 
sturdy  ancestor ;  and  the  mill  is  now  considered  a  national 
monument,  being  shown  to  all  visitors,  who  ought  to  know 
something  of  its  story. 

In  view  of  the  gardens,  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  great 
avenue,  and  nearly  two  miles  from  Potsdam,  is  the  Neue 
Palais,  built  by  Frederick  the  Great  after  the  Seven  Years' 
AVar,  in  order  to  prove  that  his  finances  had  in  no  way 
suffered  from  the  protracted  contest.  The  works  were 
carried  on  unremittingly  during  six  years,  from  170:"!  to  1769, 
and  even  then  the  interior  was  far  from  being  completed,  and 
the  geueral  result,  as  an  architectural  work,  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  gardens  at  Sans  Souci  emulate  Versailles  in 
water-works,  which  play  twice  a  week,  and  are  furnished  with 
an  abundance  of  temples,  porches,  pagodas,  and  other  archi- 
tectural devices,  not  always  in  the  best  taste ;  but  in  one  of 
them,  called  "  the  antique  temple,"  is  a  statue,  by  Ranch,  of 
the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia,  which  is  alone 
worth  a  pilgrimage  to  Potsdam  to  see  and  to  admire.  Within 
the  gardens  of  Sans  Souci,  is  a  villa  in  exact  imitation  of  a 
Pompeian  residence,  and  which,  even  to  the  baths,  is  intended 
for  use  as  well  as  ornament.  It  was  built  by  the  late  King 
when  Crown  Prince,  whose  love  of  art  will  be  well  remembered. 
In  the  suburbs  of  Potsdam  are  the  summer  residence  of 
Prince  Charles,  on  the  Yung-Fern  Sec,  and  the  small  palace 
of  William  I.,  known  as  Babelsbergo,  which  is  situated  on  a 
broad  reach  of  the  Havel.  Noel  HujirauEVs. 


THE     A  RBOR E  T  U  M . 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  COMMON  YEW 
(TAXUS  BACCATA). 
As  many  of  our  favourite  Evergreens,  hitherto  reputed  hardy,  have 
been  seriously  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  last  winter's  frost,  wo 
turn  with  increased  interest  to  those  which  remain  to  us  uninjured. 
Bays,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Arbutus,  Euonymus,  Laurustiuus,  Cominou 
Laurels,  Cypress,  and  in  some  cases  Portugal  Laurels,  arc  killed. 
Araucarias,  Deodaras,  and  some  other  South  American  and  Indian 
beauties  have  iu  many  jilaccs  complexions  as  brown  as  ground 
Uhubarb ;  Phillyrcas  and  more  liardy  Evergreens  are  stripped  of 
their  leaves.  J5ut  our  native  plant,  tlie  common  Yew,  is  safe;  none  of 
the  varieties  have  a  leaf  injured  iu  this  valley  of  the  Lea,  where  the 
thermometer  on  ChrLstmas  Day  was  live  degrees  below  zero. 

The  common  Yew  is,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  every  observer,  but 
perliaps  the  numerous  and  beautiful  forms  which  have  descended 
from  it  are  aa  yet  strangers  to  the  many.  It  is  these  varieties  which 
I  would  now  attempt  to  describe.  They  are  many  in  number,  beau- 
tiful in  appearauoe,  and  vary  greatly  among  themselves.  Neat, 
graceful,  elegant,  picturesque,  sombre-massive,  grand,  arc  terms 
which  may  be  appropriately  used  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

It  is  my  present  intention  to  look  at  them  from  one  point  of  view 
only,  and  that  a  popular  one — their  value  as  ornamental  trees  in 
garden  scenery — and  so  regarded,  they  seem  to  fall  naturally  into 
four  groups,  viz.  : — 

Group  1. — Varieties  of  a  spreading  habit,  of  which  the  common 
Yew  is  the  type. 

Group  2. — Varieties  of  pyramidal  or  columnar  habit,  of  which  the 
Irish  Yew  is  the  type. 

Group  3. — Varieties  of  weeping  habit. 

Group  'I. — Varieties  with  variegated  foliage. 

GROUP   I. — VARIETIES    OF   SPEEAUING    HABIT. 

T.  iiACC.n'A,  common  Y'ew. 

T.  11.  TBUcru-LUTEO,  the  yellow-berried  Yew.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant;  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seed  is  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour  instead  of  red,  as  iu  the  ordinary  kind.  The  growth  is  vigor- 
ous ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  very  pleasing  green  medium  tint. 

T.  15.  Nir.u.v..  This  is  a  striking  plant  of  bold  and  rather  upright 
growth  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  bluish  or  blackish-grcen.  It  flowers 
abundantly,  and  is  very  effective  iu  the  landscape,  forming  a  some- 
what sombre,  but  grand  and  massive  tree. 

T.  11.  ruocuMiiENs,  forms  a  huge  spreading  bush  ;  leaves  bright 
green,  the  plant,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  having  a  reddish  appearance. 

GROUP   II. — VARIETIES    OF    PYRAJUDAL,    OR    COI.UMXAR    HABIT. 

T.  II.  FAsriGiATA,  the  Irish,  or  Florence  Court  Yew,  is  a  plant  of 
rigid  growth,  columnar  iu  form  ;  leaves  dark  green.  This  plant  is 
too  familiar  to  require  an  extended  notice,  although  very  useful  iu 
formal  gardening.  Seeds  of  this  variety  produce  for  the  most  i^art 
the  common  Y'ew,  but  some  vary  in  form  and  tint. 

T.  B.  CHEsHUNTEXSis  is  a  Very  graceful  variety,  of  pyramidal 
growtli,  the  leaves  small  and  closely  set  on  the  branch^  ;  the  colour 
is  of  a  bright  glossy  green.  It  appears  to  stand  midway  between 
the  common  and  Irish  Yew,  but  is  less  formal  than  the  latter  and 
grows  twice  as  fast.  This  variety  was  raised  by  me  somo  years  ago, 
from  seeds  of  the  Irish  Yew. 

T.  II.  rvu.vMiDALis.  This  variety  resembles  cheshuntensis  in  out- 
ward form ;  the  leaves  are,  however,  broader  and  shorter,  and  the 
bark  of  the  young  shoots  reddish. 

T.  r,.  xiDFATnENSis,  the  Nidpath  Y'ew,  resembles  chosliuntensis  in 
the  leaf,  branch,  and  colour  of  the  foliage,  but  is  of  stiffer  growth, 
being  columnar  rather  than  pyramidal  iu  habit,  with  a  disjiosition  to 
spread  at  the  top. 

T.  a.  srmcrA  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  smaller  and 
paler  green  leaves  ;  it  is  almost  as  erect  as  the  Irish  Yew,  and  forms 
a  compact  dense  tree.  This  is  a  seedling  from  the  Irish  Yew,  raised 
from  the  same  batch  as  cheshuntensis. 

T.  11.  XANA  is  a  neat  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  and  compact  upright 
growth  ;  the  leaves  of  a  dark  and  more  glossy  green  than  the  common 
Yew.  It  appears  equally  suitable  for  a  single  tree  on  the  lawn,  for 
planting  in  masses,  for  the  shrubbery,  or  for  a  dwarf  hedge  iu  a 
geometrical  garden.  This  also  is  one  of  my  seedlings  raised  from  the 
Irish  Yew. 

T.  11.  EitECTA  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  of  larger  growth, 
although  with  smaller  leaves. 

T.  1!.  EiiECTA  CuowDEiti,  the  Variety  recently  brought  under  notice 
by  Mr.  Crowder,  of  Horncastle,  is  of  compact  pyramidal  growth,  and 
approaches  more  nearly  to  erecta  than  to  any  other,  but  has  smaller 
branches,  and  will  probably  not  grow  to  so  large  a  size.  It  appears 
of  more  regular  growth  than  erecta,  and  may  perhaps  bo  considered 
an  improved  variety  of  it. 

T.  11.  ERicoiDES  (E.MFEriuFOLiA)   is  au  iutorcstiug  and  neat  little 
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plant  of  dwarf  growth,  closely  set  with  branches  ;  the  leaves  are 
small,  the  bark  reddish. 

GROUP    III. — VARIETLES    OF   VEEl'IXG    HABIT. 

T.  r>.  DovASTONii  is  a  weeping  variety,  somewhat  picturesque,  the 
blanches  shooting  horizontally  to  some  distance  from  the  main 
stem,  and  drooping  at  their  points.  The  foliage  is  ample,  of  a  dull 
dark  green. 

T.  II.  Jacksoxii  is  a  distinct  and  clog.ant  weeping  variety,  with 
small  light  green  leaves  somewhat  curled. 

T.  D.  KECUKVATA  is  a  handsomo  variety,  with  leaves  of  a  pale  dull 
green.  The  habit  is  diffuse,  rather  drooping,  the  leaves  curled  in  the 
way  of  Picca  nobilJs. 

GROUP   IV. — VARIETIES    WITH    VARIEGATED    lULIAOE. 

T.  n.  VARiEGATA,  the  Golden  Yew,  is  a  well  known  phrjt  of  great 
beauty,  well  suited  for  planting  in  masses,  and  relieving  the  mono, 
tony  of  largo  surfaces  of  green.  The  gardens  at  Elvaston  Castle 
derived  some  of  their  celebrity  from  tho  artistic  working  np  of  quan- 
tities of  this  beautiful  tree  in  contrast  with  tho  darker  shades  of 
green.  I  have  heard  it  said,  on  good  authority,  that  tho  Golden 
Yew  is  a  male  plant,  but  as  I  have  seeded  it,  I  strongly  susjieot  that 
tticro  are  two  or  moro  varieties  of  too  close  an  external  resemblance 
to  be  distinguished.  This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  tho  fact 
that  tho  offspring  from  seed  retain  the  variegation  of  the  parent, 
though  differing  slightly  .among  themselves. 

T.  IS.  elei;axtissima  is  paler  in  colour,  and  of  more  erect  and  uni- 
form growth  than  the  last-mentioned.  Botli  these  varieties,  if  grown 
entirely  in  the  shade,  quickly  become  grecu,  but  regain  their  golden 
a]>pearance  on  re-exposure  to  the  sun.  They  form  handsome  formal 
plants  when  worked  standard  high  on  th3  Irish  or  common  Yew. 

T.  I!.  "  SILVER  varieg.ited"  is  a  seedling  from  the  Golden  Yew,  but 
which  I  never  thougiit  sufficiently  distinct  or  attractive  to  merit  a 
name. 

T.  n.  FASTIGIATA  VAUiEGAiA,  tho  Variegated  Irish  Yew,  is  a  sport 
from  the  Irish  Yew,  with  occasional  silver  leaves.  Tho  plant  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  still  scarce,  but  it  is  hardly  striking  enough  to 
become  a  general  favourite. — ^ViJU'n,,!,  Paul  QValthaiii  Cros/f),  in 
"  Pivccedings  of  Royal  Morticultaral  Society," 


The  Black  Walnut.— Within  tho  past  half-dozen  years  this  tree 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  owmg  to  the  high  price  of  black 
Walnut  lumber.  A  man  who  expects  to  sell  timber  of  his  own 
raising  would  need  to  commence  planting  quite  earlj'  in  life,  for  tho 
trees  are  not  available  for  this  purpose  until  the}'  reach  a  large  size. 
Still,  as  the  world  goes,  men  usually  try  to  lay  up  money  for  their 
children,  and  a  forest  of  this  tree  would  be  as  safe  an  investment  as 
bank  stock,  and  not  half  so  likely  to  be  tampered  with  by  un. 
scrupulous  officials.  As  the  black  Walnut  is  excellent  timber  for 
other  puqioses  besides  sawing  into  boards  to  be  used  for  furniture,  a 
man  could  plant  a  forest,  cut  out  and  use  the  small  trees  from  time 
to  time  as  wanted  for  fuel,  posts,  and  rails,  and  leave  the  remainder 
to  grow  into  large  trees.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  grows  rapidly 
on  soils  rich  in  vegetable  matter.—  T;-i'6!»ne. 

Oak  and  Ash. — The  old  tradition  is  given  in  this  month's  part 
of  the  Bool;  of  Phrase  a ,id  Fahle  (Cassell  &  Co.)  as  follows:  "If  tho 
Oak  gets  into  leaf  before  the  Ash  we  may  expect  a  fine  and  produc- 
tive 3'ear;  if  the  Ash  pi'ecedes  the  Oak  in  foliage,  we  may  anticipate 
a  cold  summer  and  unproductive  autumn.  In  the  years  ISlfi,  1817, 
1H21,  1823,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1838,  1810,  1815,  1S50,  and  1859  the 
Ash  was  in  leaf  a  full  month  before  the  Oak,  and  the  autumns  were 
unfavourable.  In  1831,  1833,  1839,  1853,  1860,  the  two  species  of 
trees  came  into  leaf  about  tho  same  time,  and  the  years  were  not 
remarkable  either  for  plenty  or  the  reverse;  whereas  in  1818,  1819, 
1820,  1822,  1824,  1825,  1826,  1827,  1833,  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837, 
1812,  1846,  1854,  1868,  and  1869  the  Oak  displayed  its  foli.age 
several  weeks  before  the  Ash,  and  the  summers  of  those  years  were 
dry  and  warm,  and  the  harvests  abundant."  In  the  latter  category, 
there  are  five  famous  vintage  years.  This  year  the  two  kinds  of 
trees  budded  almost  simultaneouslv. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Rhododendron  Falconeri.— There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  now  ni  flower 
at  Cobham  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Coombe.  Tho  leaves  are  15  inches  long,  and 
it  Ivears  ftve  heads  of  its  huge  cream-coloured  blossoms. — I.  F.  M. 

The  Great  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  maorooephalum).— This  noljle 
shrub  may  now  be  scon  in  perfection  at  the  KoLanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Uterally  covered  with  large  trusses  of  its  snow-white  flowers.  It  is  planted 
against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  greenhouses,  outside,  anil  never  receives 
any  protection.  It  is  a  most  useful  plant  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand, 
and  should  be  more  extensively  cultivated,  if  only  for  that  purpose  alone.— 
Ganleiifi'S^  SrcortL 
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THE  FERTILISATION  OP  THE  YUCCA. 
Ix  his  fifth  annual  report  on  the  "Noxious,  Beneficial,  and  other 
Insects  of  the  State  of  Missouri,"  Mr.  C.  V.  liiley,  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist, remarks  that  many  plants  are  pollenised  by  tho  wind,  but  by 
far  the  gi'catcr  number  are  rendered  fruitful  by  tho  action  of  insects. 
Mr.  Riley  uses  the  Asclepias  as  a  familiar  example  of  a  iilant  which 
may  have  several  ]iolk'nising  Jigonts  among  insects.  In  plants  of 
this  genus,  each  of  the  flowers  which  form  tho  umbel  is  so  constructed 
that  the  pollen  masses  can  only  como  in  contact  with  the  stigma  by 
artificial  means.  These  pollen  masses  hang  by  a  bent  stalk  (sec  Fig.  1, 
which  represents  a  pistil  of  Asclepias  bearing  pollen  masses),  attached 
to  a  flattened,  ovoid,  brown  organ,  having  a  cleft  which  catches  tho 
claws  or  t,arsal  hairs,  or  the  fine  hairs  surrounding  the  tropin  (instru- 
mentacibaria),of  insects  wandering  over  the  umbel.  The  Yuccas,  so  far 
as  Mr.  Riley  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  the  United  States,  depends 
on  the  attentions  of  a  little  Tineid  which  he  has  named  Pronuba 
Yuccasella — at  least  he  says  that  such  is  the  case  with  capsule-bear- 
ing species,  those  with  dry  dehiscent  pods.  His  own  observationg 
have  been  made  upon  a  filamentose  species  growing  near  St.  Louis, 
assumed  to  be  Y.  pubernia  or  glauca.  Mr.  Riley's  attention  was  first 
drawn  by  Dr.  Eugelmann  to  the  fact  that  plants  of  the  genus  Yucca 
must  be  fertilised  by  the  agency  of  an  insect.  It  appears  that 
the  sagittate  anthers  open  a  little  earlier  than  tho  perianth  and  expel 
the  piillen  graios,  which,  being  glutinous,  remain  attached  in  different 
sized  bundles  to  the  inside  of  the  flower.  Tho  stigmatic  tube  contains 
nectar,  and  is  connected  with  the  ovari.au  cells,  and  the  pollen  must 
bo  introduced  into  the  tnbe,  but  cannot  be  so  introduced  without 
artificial  aid.  Mr.  Riley  has  found  several  insects  frequenting  tho 
Yuccas  about  tho  flowering  time,  some  eating  the  pollen,  others  the 


Fig.  1. 

young  fruit,  while  others  again  content  themselves  with  sucking  the 
juices  from  tho  ripening  capsules;  but  the  only  insect  he  has  dis. 
covered  enc.aged  in  pollenatiou  is  the  little  Tineid,  the  Pronuba, 
which  may  henceforth  become  popularly  known  as  the  Yucca  Moth. 
The  following  is  the  technical  description  of  the  Pronuba  Yuccasella 
given  by  Mr.  Riley  from  an  examination  of  9  males  and  15  females 
(see  6  and  c  in  Fig.  2.)  Average  expanse,  female  1  inch  ;  malo 
090  inch.  Front  wings,  above,  uniformly  silvery. white,  the  scales 
loosely  set ;  fringes  concolorous  ;  beneath,  pale  fuscous,  wit'u  a  brassy 
reflection  ;  paler  internally  ;  fringes  either  concolorous  or  paler ;  costa 
with  a  brush  of  dark  hairs.  Hind  wings  semi-tr.ansparent,  pale 
fuscous  both  above  and  below;  paler  internally ;  the  fringes  white 
and  the  brush  on  shoulder  dark.  Ilead  white  ;  antenna;  and  tongne 
dingy  yellow ;  maxillary  palpi  of  same  colour,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tentacle,  which  is  darker;  labial  palpi  with  scales  on  second 
joint  dark  brown  above  ;  eyes  black.  Thorax  white.  Legs  dingy 
yellow,  more  or  less  covered  with  pale  scales.  Abdomen  with  the 
terminal  joint  in  female  always  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
short,  stiff  hairs  near  tip,  and  the  scales  on  other  joints  very  loosely 
attached. 

During  the  daytime  the  moth  may  be  found  resting  with  folded 
wings  (!)  fig.  2)  within  the  half-closed  flowers,  but  a  keen  and 
careful  search  is  necessary,  as  the  insect  is  hidden  and  protected  by 
the  similarity  of  the  colour  of  its  front  wings  and  that  of  the  flower. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  Yucca  is  in  full  bloom,  the  male  moth  may 
be  seen  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  bull's-eye 
the  female  may  be  found  busily  at  work.  She  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  aware  that  to  secure  the  continuance  of  her  race  she 
must  ensm-e  the  fruiting  of  the  plant  which  furnishes  her  larvaj 
with  food.  "  With  her  maxillary  tentacle,  so  wonderfully  modified 
for  the  purpose,"  says  Mr.  Riley,  "  she  collects  the  pollen  in  large 
pellets,  and  holds  it  under  the  neck  and  against  the  front  trochanters. 
In  this  manner  she  sometimes  carries  a  mass  thrice   the   size  of  her 
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head.  Thus  laden,  she  clings  to  the  top  of  the  pistil,  bends  her 
head,  thrusts  her  proboscis  into  the  stigmatic  nectary,  and  brings  the 
pollen  mass  right  over  its  month.  In  this  position  she  works  with  a 
vigour  that  would  indicate  combined  pleasure  and  purpose,  moving 
her  head  and  body  from  side  to  side,  and  apparently  making  every 
effort  to  force  the  pollen  into  the  tube."  Thus  far  the  habits  of  the 
little  insect  have  been  frequently  observed,  but  for  want  of  time 
.and  opportunity  Mr.  Riley  has  not  yet  been  enabled  to  witness  the 
act  of  ovipositing.  He  feels  satisfied,  however,  that  the  eggs  are 
not  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  fruit ;  but  are  either  thrust  into 
it  from  the  side  or  from  the  stigmatic  opening,  following  very  likely 
the  course  of  the  pollen  tubes.  Up  to  the  present  he  has  not  yet 
bceu  able  to  discover  the  egg  in  fitii,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  egg  when  examined  in  the  abdomen  of  the  female  is  found 
to  be  long,  narrow,  soft,  flexible,  and  of  the  exact  colour  of  the  flesh 
of  the  young  fruit.  The  ovipositor  is  so  tine  and  extensile  that  it 
may  bo  thrust  into  the  most  minute  opening.  A  day  after  the 
flowers  have  withered,  the  larva;,  from  one  to  half  a  dozen,  may  be 
found  in  the  nascent  seed,  but  so  similar  in  colour  that  they  would 
bo  difficult  to  detect,  were  it  not  for  their  com])aratively  large  and 
dark  jaws.  The  larva  remains  of  a  white  colour  till  after  the  last 
moult,  when  it  puts  on  the  carneous  tints  usual  amongst  fruit- 
boring  moth  larvto.  The  following  is  the  technical  description  of  the 
larva,  founded  on  the  inspection  of  many  specimens ; — Average 
length,  0  55  inches.  Broadest  on  thoracic  joints,  thence  gradually 
decreasing  to  extremity,  which  is  quite  small  (fig.  2,  a).  Colour 
carneons,  with  a  paler  greenish  tint  below.  No  piliferons  spots,  but 
a  few  very  minute  and  short  stiff  hairs  springing  from  the  ordinary 
]iositions  of  such  spots.  A  transverse  dorsal  wrinkle  on  each  of  the 
principal  joints,  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  in  two  by  a  medio- 


Fig.  2. 

dorsal  depression,  which  is  sometimes  slightly  bhiish.  Joints  deeply 
incised  and  with  a  lateral,  substigmatal,  longitudinal  wrinkle  (cJ). 
Thoracic  legs  stout,  but  short,  with  three  joints  and  a  claw.  No 
prolegs.  Stigmata  (nine  pair)  forming  a  small  rufous  circle  on 
anterior  portion  of  joints,  1  and  4-11.  Head  (e,  /,  h.,  i,  j,  /.) 
partially  retractile,  cop.al-coloiired ;  labrum  slightly  pilose;  man- 
dibles stout,  rounded,  and  with  four  acute  teeth,  each  diminishing  in 
size  from  without ;  maxilla?  with  the  inner  lobe  rounded  and 
furnished  with  (usually  two)  short  flesliy  hairs,  the  palpi  four, 
jointed,  the  terminal  joint  with  bristles ;  labium  prominent,  with 
the  spinneret  conspicuous  and  the  palpi  two-jointed — the  first  joint 
long,  with  a  fleshy  hair  at  tip,  the  second  small,  spherical,  and  also 
terminating  in  a  fleshy  hair ;  antenn!o  two-joiuted,  the  terminal 
joint  with  a  bristle;  ocelli  pale,  arouud  a  dark  crescent.  Cervical 
shield  flattened  and  not  well  defined.  White  when  young.  Mostly 
curved  in  the  fruit. 

Each  fruit-pod  of  the  Yucca  contains  upwards  of  two  hundred 
seeds,  disposed  in  six  rows,  and,  as  it  is  seldom  that  two  larva;  aro 
found  in  the  same  row,  and  very  rare  that  each  consumes  the  inside 
of  more  than  twenty  seeds,  it  will  be  understood  that  abundance  of 
seed  is  left  to  perpetuate  the  pl.ant,  especially  as  tho  Pronuba  de- 
posits as  a  rnio  only  two  eggs  in  each  pod.  It  is  possible  that  the 
moth  may  in  some  instances  introduce  the  pollen  without  depositing 
eggs,  but  Mr.  lliley  saj'S  th.it,  after  examining  many  liundreds  of 
cajisules  obtained  from  diiTerent  parts,  not  more  than  5  percent,  were 
nuinfested.  Sometimes  every  pod  on  a  plant  had  its  teuiiuts,  whilst  at 
otiiers  half  the  pods  on  a  panicle  wonld  be  free  from  them.  Oviposi. 
tion,  ho  thinks,  follows  naturally  and  immediately  upon  fertilisation, 
unless  the  moth  happens  to  be  disturbed. 

When  tho  larva  is  full-grown  it  bores  a  hole  through  tho  capsule, 
drops  by  a  thread  to  tho  ground  and  burrows  a  few  inches  beneath 
tho  surface,  where  it  makes  an  oval  cocoon  of  earth  lined  with  silk, 
and  hibernates  in  that  state,  rapidly  completing  its  transformations 
about  the  time  when  the  Yuccas  begin  to  bloom,  its  chrysalis  exist- 
ence being  very  brief. 

Such  is  tho  life-history  of  what  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  insects— an  insect  only  recently  noticed, 


and  yet  whose  operations,   taken  in  connection  with  certain  theories 
might  very  well  form  the  subject  matter  of  a  whole  volume. 

Mr.  Riley  expresses  the  belief  that  wherever  the  Yucca  has  seeded 
the  Pronuba  has  been  present,  and  he  thinks  it  not  impossible 
that  the  larva  has  been  carried  with  the  seed.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
it  may  be  transported  long  distances  in  the  cocoon.  Of  seventy 
plants  in  a  garden  at  Kansas  City  not  one  has  ever  produced  seed,  nor 
have  others  at  Salem  and  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  cases  whore  the 
plants  have  yielded  seeds  Mr.  Riley  contends  that  the  Pronuba  may 
have  been  present  without  being  noticed,  a  proposition  not  by  any 
means  ditficult  of  acceptance,  seeing  that  the  insect  has  so  long  been 
unknown  to  botanists  and  entomologists.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether  there  is  another  insect  provided  by  nature  to  assist  in 
fertilising  the  Yucca  when  removed  from  its  native  habitat,  or 
whether,  as  may  be  the  case  in  some  very  exceptional  instance,  the 
plant  is  enabled  by  some  spontaneous  alteration  of  structure  to 
fertilise  itself. 
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THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

BY  WILLIAM  CARRUTHERS,  F.R.S. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tho  Potato  disease  has  been 
known  for  ages  in  tlie  western  countries  of  South  America  ; 
but  its  first  ascertained  appearance  was  just  thirty  years  ago, 
when  it  seriously  injured  the  crops  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  reappeared  in  the  same  regions  the  following  year 
(18-1'1).  In  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  July,  184.5,  it  was 
first  detected  in  the  Old  World,  in  Belgium,  and  within  two 
months  thereafter  its  occurrence  was  recorded  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in  France  and  Germany,  Denmark  and 
Russia.  Since  that  time  it  has  never  been  entirely  absent 
from  the  Potato  crops,  although  in  some  years  it  has  been 
much  more  destructive  than  in  others.  Its  extensive  pre- 
valence last  season,  and  the  serious  havoc  it  committed, 
threatening  a  famine  in  some  districts  of  Ii-eland,  have 
drawn  special  attention  to  it  recently,  and  have  induced  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (Earl  Oathcart)  to 
encourage  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  the 
offer  of  a  prize  of  £100,  in  the  hope  that  such  investigation  will 
lead  to  practical  suggestions  as  to  a  method  of  palUating,  if  not 
of  curing,  the  malady. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Botanical  Committee,  I  have  drawn 
up  the  following  short  statement  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  regarding  this  disease  : — 

There  is  no  longer  any  dispute  as  to  its  real  cause.  All  the 
notions  which  supposed  it  to  l)e  produced  by  physical  agencies, 
or  to  be  the  indication  of  a  defective  method  of  cultivation,  or 
of  a  deterioration  of  the  plant,  have  been  conclusively  set 
aside.  Nor  can  it  be  held  that  the  microscopic  fungus,  whicli 
is  known  to  be  invariably  found  in  diseased  Potatoes  is  the 
result  of  the  disease  and  not  its  cause,  since  De  Bary  has 
produced  the  disease  by  [ilacing  the  spores  of  the  fungus  on 
the  leaves  and  tubers  of  healthy  Potatoes. 

Beginning  tliis  narration  with  De  Bary's  experiment,  we 
may  trace  intelligently  the  history  of  this  baneful  jiarasite, 
and  notice  the  nature  and  jjrogress  of  the  injury  it  produces 
in  the  Potato.  The  seeds,  or  more  properly  spores  of  tho 
fungus,  are  minute  ovoid  bodies,  so  small  that  the  greatest 
diameter  is  not  more  than  the  eight-hundredth  of  an  inch 
long.  When  a  spore  rests  on  the  under  surface 
of  a  leaf,  and  there  is  sulHcient  moisture,  it 
pushes  out  a  .slender  tube,  through  a  ruptured 
opening  in  its  co.at.  Tliis  tube  penetrates  the 
epidermis  on  the  spot  where  germination  takes 
Spores  of  Pero-  place  or  finds  its  way  to  one  of  the  innumerable 
mTScinwoto-  openings  or  stomates  which  abound  on  the 
niercrs.  One  of  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  passing  through 
i.hc  spores  gcrmi-  ^^,g  opening  enters  tho  tissues.  The  slender 
tubuhir  root,  called  the  mycelium,  rapidly 
grows,  pushing  its  way  everywhere  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf.  It  br.anches  and  rebranches  freely; 
the  brown  colouring  matter  contained  in  it  gives  the 
sjjotted  appearance  to  the  leaves,  which  indicates  to  the 
eye  the  existence  of  the  disea.se.  The  mycelium  sends 
out,  through  the  stomates,  branches  into  tho  air,  that  give  a 
mouldy  asjiect  lo  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.     The  ultimate 
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branches  of  this  external  growth  are  somewhat  interrnptedly 
swollen,  and  many  of  them  bear  mmute  oval  bodies  at  their 
extremities.  These  are  the  spores.  The  mycelium  passes 
down  the  leaf-stalk  into  the  stem  ;  through  this  it  obtains 
access  to  the  other  leaves  as  well  as  to  the  underground 
branches,  and  through  tliem  to  the  Potatoes  themselves,  which 
are  indeed  only  enlarged  and  shortened  portions  of  the  under- 
ground stem.  De  Bary  placed  some  spores  on  the  leaves  of 
a  healthy  Potato  on  February  4th  ;  the  day  following  the 
tubes  of  the  mycelium  had  penetrated  the  leaves ;  on  the  8th 


A  spore  wbicli  has  penetrated  the  epidermis  of  the  stem  of  a  potato, 
with  its  mycelium  root  penetrating  the  tissues  of  the  stems. 

the  mould  appeared  on  the  binder  surface,  covered  with  fruit, 
and  on  the  i'th  the  whole  plant  was  diseased. 

The  individual  cells  which  are  pierced  by  the  mycelium 
are  destroyed,  and  the  starch-granules  contained  in  the  cells 
are  attacked  and  consumed.  Putrefaction  soon  begins, 
affecting  first  the  cell-walls  and  then  the  starch.  Payen  has 
put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  mycelium  consumes  the  starch, 
for  in  his  investigations  he  detected  the  granules  attacked  by 
the  mycelium  threads,  and  he  made  the  injury  more  apparent 
by  using  iodine,  the  action  of  which  in  colouring  starch 
granules  is  well  known.  By  the  ordinary  processes  all  the 
starch  can  be  separated  from  diseased  Potatoes,  not  only  that 


Spore-bearing  mould,  Peronospora  infestans  (magnified  300  diameters).  The 
spore-bearing  mould  springs  from  the  mycelium,  which  penetrates  the  tissues 
of  the  leaf,  and  passes  through  the  stoma'tes  on  the  under  surface  into  the  air. 

contained  in  cells  yet  untouched  by  the  mycelium,  but  even 
the  granules  that  remain  uninjured  by  the  mycelium  or  the 
surrounding  putrefaction. 

The  mycelium  does  not  naturally  fruit  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf,  on  the  stem,  or  on  the  tuber  of  the  Potato,  as 
these  parts  are  either  destitute  of  stomates  or  but  partially 


furnished  with  them,  and  the  mycelium  does  not  send  its 
fruiting  branches  through  continuous  epidermal  structures  ; 
but  when  any  of  these  parts  of  the  Potato,  attacked  by  tho 
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Spores  of  Peronospora  infestans.  A.  Large  spores  borne  on  tho  mould  of 
Peronospora  infestans  ;  the  contents  of  the  cell  divided.  li.  The  small 
spores  (zoospores)  escaping  from  the  cell.  C.  A  zoospore  with  its  two  cilia. 
D.  A  zoospore  deprived  of  cilia,  and  germinating.  (Magnified  300  diameters.) 

])arasitic  fungus,  are  cut  and  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
the  fruiting  brandies  speedily  appear. 

Some  of  the  oval  heads  which  terminate  the  branches  are 
larger  than  the  others,  and  contain  within  them  from  six  to 
sixteen  minute  bodies.  When  water  is  applied  either  arti- 
ficially or  naturally,  the  outer  covering  bursts  and  the 
contents  are  liberated.  Each  of  the  little  spores  thus  set 
free  moves  about  in  the  water  by  the  aid  of  two  cilia.  In  a 
short  time  the  motion  ceases,  and  if  a  proper  nidus  exists  tho 
spore  germinates. 

The  minute  fungus  belongs  to  the  genus  Peronospora,  and 


A.  Oospore  of  Peronospora  umbelliferarum.  Casp.    B.  Small 
antheridian  spore.     (Magnified  300  diameters.) 

has  received  the  name  Peronospora  infestans,  Mont.  Another 
method  of  reproduction  has  been  noticed  in  other  species  of 
this  genus,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  the  case  of  the 
species  causing  the  Potato  disease.  In  tlie  other  species  the 
mycelium  buried  in  the  tissues  of  the  supporting  plant  pro- 
duces two  kinds  of  cells,  which  have  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  that  tho  ovule  and  the  pollen  grain  have  in  flowering 
plants.  The  small  coll,  representing  the  pollen  grain,  when  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  larger  cell,  pushes  out  a  tube 
which  penetrates  its  outer  wall,  and  on  reaching  the  inner 
wall  induces  changes  which  produce  a  ripe  spore,  called  an 
oospore.  The  oospore  is  full  of  small  granules,  which  are 
liberated,  as  in  the  fruit  already  described,  on  the  application 
of  water,  and  being  furnished  with  cilia  they  move  about  for 
some  time.  Although  these  minute  spores  abound  on  and  in 
the  soil  around  the  diseased  plant,  it  appears  that  they  never 
attack  healthy  plants  through  their  roots,  but  that  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  stems  or  leaves,  penetrating  their  epidermis 
or  pushing  their  way  through  the  stomates. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investigations  on  these  fungi  which 
will  bo  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  offered  prize,  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  these  oospores  in  the  Peronospora  of 
the  Potato.  As  they  are  more  especially  rest-spores,  supplying, 
along  with  the  mycelium,  the  means  of  continuing  the  life  of 
this  species  in  a  new  season,  their  discovery  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  part  or  parts  of  the  plant  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced may  supply  practical  hints  as  to  how  to  prevent  the 
disease.  Under  anj'  circumstances,  however,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  destruction  of  the  parasitic  fungus,  the  diseased 
plants — whether  leaves,  stems,  or  tubers — should  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  Leaving  them  to  decay  on  the  field,  or  neglecting 
them  in  the  farmyard  and  permitting  them  to  get  into  the 
manure,  is  a  certain  means  of  maintaining  these  rest-spores 
(oospores)  and  mycelium  in  a  state  ready  to  germinate  when 
the  necessary  conditions  are  present. 

It  is  further  probable  that  when  we  have  discovered  the 
oospores  in  the  Potato  fungus,  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
the  other  species  of  Peronospora,  we  shall  not  even  then  have 
ascertained  the  whole  life-history  of  this  parasitic  fungus  ;  for 
the  recent  investigations  of  De  Bary  have  shown  that  many  of 
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the  niiorosoopic  fungi,  which  have  hitherto  not  only  been 
considered  diiferent,  but  have  been  classed  under  different 
groups,  are  really  stages  in  the  life  of  the  same  plant.  In  the 
analogous  clianges  in  the  higher  crj-jitogams,  the  spores  are 
produced  only  at  the  final  stage  ;  and  among  the  different 
forms  through  which  insects  pass,  only  the  imago  or  perfect 
insect  h.as  the  power  of  continuing  the  species  by  producing 
eggs.  But  in  these  fungi  each  stage  is  spore-boaving.  The 
investigations  instituted  for  the  offered  prize  may,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  disclose  some  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  parasite's 
life,  where  it  can  be  more  effectually  dealt  with  than  in  that 
stage  with  which  we  are  at  present  accfuaintod. 

De  Bary  has  shown  by  experiment  that  there  is  nothing  in 
one  Potato  plant  more  than  in  another  to  predispose  it  to  the 
attack  of  the  fungus.  It  is  not  weak  or  unhealthy  plants  that 
are  attacked,  but  wherever  the  spores  rest,  and,  finding  the 
suitable  moisture,  germinate,  there  the  disease  will  appear. 
When  once  the  fungus  has  got  a  footing  in  a  crop  of  Potatoes, 
its  rapid  growth,  the  little  time  required  to  develop  fruiting 
branches,  and  the  innumerable  number  of  spores  produced, 
make  its  progress  very  rapid.  Even  when  the  disease  is  first 
noticed  by  the  cultivator,  it  has  taken  such  a  hold  of  the  crop 
that  its  cui-e  is,  I  believe,  impossible. 

As  moisture  is  so  necessary  to  the  development  ol  the  spores, 
every  means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  undue  moisture. 
No  soil  is  exempt ;  but  there  is  less  danger  of  an  attack,  and 
less  injury  when  the  disease  makes  its  appearance, in  thoroughl}' 
drained  soils. — Boijal  AgricuUural  Society's  Jonrnal. 


ANGELICA. 

If  not  a  British  plant  (as  some  suppose),  I  have  seen  it  grow- 
ing wild  and  most  luxuriantly  in  several  places,  more  particu- 
larly in  Devon ;  and,  about  this  place  (Bxmouth),  it  grows  on 
the  high  banks,  under  the  cliffs,  high  up  on  the  shelves  and 
crevices,  and  on  the  top  of  the  cliff's  most  luxuriantly.  Owing 
to  its  winter  and  very  early  season's  growth,  with  its  clean, 
shining  foliage  of  such  a  )jeautiful  green,  and  its  very  eai'ly 
flowering,  it  really  makes  a  very  handsome  and  interesting 
plant  for  the  wild  garden,  nooks  of  shrubberies,  and  wood-side 
walks.  With  us  it  commences  its  growth  in  autumn,  grows  on 
the  whole  of  the  winter  while  the  weather  keeps  open,  com- 
mences starting  its  flower-stalks  in  February,  and  is  in  full 
blossom  early  in  March.  It  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  is  really  a  very  interesting  sight,  with  its  fine  foliage, 
luxuriant  stalks,  and  large  heads  of.  bloom,  as  seen  here  in 
the  Primrose-blooming  season,  and  before  even  the  wild 
Parsley  is  in  bloom.  It  is  more  used  in  confectionery  than 
othei'wise  ;  yet  many  like  to  have  a  bed  of  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
appearance,  and  it  grows  very  well  on  almost  every  kind  t)f 
garden  soil — best  in  those  that  are  moist  and  deep.  It  is 
readily  propagated  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
early  autumn  (August  or  September),  or  in  spring  ;  and,  as  it 
is  a  very  strong  grower,  each  individual  plant  should  have 
plenty  of  room  to  grow — 3  feet  apart  will  not  be  too  much.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  unless  in  the  uncommon 
case  of  seed  being  required.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  biennial  in  the 
gardening  books  ;  but  we  have  found  it  endure  from  year  to 
year,  like  any  common  perennial.  It  would  be  more  likely  to 
exhaust  itself  if  allowed  to  flower.  The  stems,  if  required  for 
candying,  should  be  cut  down  in  May.  In  the  north  of  Europe 
it  is  used  as  a  vegetable  and  condiment,  but  in  this  country 
chiefly  for  confectioner}'.  James  Baenes. 


BORAGE. 
"  Ei;n  Bor.ago  gamlia  semper  ago,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
signifieth  that  "  I  Borage  bring  alwaies  courage  ;"  and,  as  an  old 
writer  pithily  remarks,  *'  Pity  it  were  that  even  a  fictitious  cxpellaut 
of  the  blue  devils  should  become  obsolete  ;  better  even  to  bo  cheated 
into  good  spirits  than  suffered  to  sink  into  mclancholie  for  want  of  a 
littlo  credulity."  Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  tells 
US  that 

Borage  and  hellebore  fill  two  scenes. 

Sovereign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 

Of  melancholy,  and  ehccr  the  heart 

Of  those  black  fumes  that  make  it  smart. 
And  onr  prime  old   favourite  Gerarde  relates  for  our  edification: 


"  Those  of  our  time  do  use  the  flowers  in  salads,  to  exhilarate  and 
make  the  mind  glad ;  there  bo  also  many  things  made  of  them,  used 
everywhere  for  the  comfort  of  the  hart,  for  the  driving  away  of 
sorrow,  and  increasing  the  joie  of  the  mind."  Borage  is  very 
abundant  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  middle  Asia.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  it  grows  so  abundantly  as  to  be  quite 
a  feature  in  the  landscape ;  and,  what  renders  it  the  more  noticeable, 
the  flowers  there  are  larger  and  more  intense  in  colour  than  with  ns. 
It  is  indigenous  to  England  ;  its  favonrite  localities  are  hillsides,  and 
waste  places  amongst  rubbish.  If  the  reader  is  going  to  the  seaside 
next  autumn  and  should  choose  Southsoa,  let  him,  one  fine  afternoon, 
take  the  train  to  Cosham,  walk  iip  Portsdown  Hill,  and  he  may 
retiu'n  home  rich  with  borage  for  his  cider  cup  and  copas.  In  the 
days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  both  the  loaves  and  ilowers  were  eaten  in 
salad,  and  the  Borage,  with  other  herbs,  was  gathered  for  store,  as 
well  as  for  present  use  ;  the  dried  plant  received  its  meed  of  praise, 
for  it  kept  "  seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long."  1  am  told 
the  young  leaves  form  no  bad  substitute  for  Spinach.  Some  old- 
fashioned  people  still  use  it  with  honey  as  a  gargle,  and  in  France  it 
is  occasionally  given  for  rheumatism  and  skin. diseases,  with  what 
success  the  writer  knoweth  not ;  and  a  green  colour  is  made  from 
the  flowers.  The  leaves  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitre, 
which  may  be  proved  hj  holding  a  bit  of  the  dried  plant  in  a  flame. 
The  burning  will  be  accompanied  by  slight  coruscation  and  detona- 
tion, hence  the  cooling  properties  of  the  plant.  I  will  hazard  an 
opinion  that  this  is  the  secret  of  its  curative  effects  in  sore  throat, 
&c.  The  root  is  employed  in  making  rouge  ;  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
contain  gum,  and  may  be  used  as  a  demulcent.  Borage  you  see  is, 
or  might  be,  .a  very  useful  "  weed,"  good  for  something  else  than 
cider  cup.  The  bees  are  particularly  fond  of  it ;  ai-ound  its  blue 
blossom  they  love  to  congregate,  and  if  they  do  not  find  it  at  home, 
are  ajit  to  wander  in  search  thei'eof,  far  and  wide — many,  alas  !  never 
to  return  ;  or  if  they  do  reach  their  quarters,  die  from  fatigue  on 
the  threshold  of  their  hives.     So  all  ye  apiarians  cultivate  Borage. 

With  regard  to  its  culture,  that  is  not  very  difficult ;  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  nine  inches  apart,  and  the  sowing  may  be  in  spring 
or  August.  If  the  leaves  only  are  to  be  used,  the  flower  stems 
should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  they  form,  the  plant  will  then 
continue  forming  leaves  successively  for  three  or  four  months. 
Leave  a  plant  or  two  to  ripen  for  seed  in  your  herb  garden,  and 
self-sown  plants  will  spring  up  in  abundance.  The  yonng  plants 
bear  removing,  and  once  introduce  the  Borage,  for  a  few  years  you 
will  have  little  trouble  in  growing  sutBoient  for  your  use,  and  for  the 
bees  likewise.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  however,  you  will 
do  well  to  shift  your  ground  and  sow  fresh  seed.  Borage  makes  an 
excellent  manure,  and  has  been  sometimes  sown  in  the  spring  for 
that  purpose,  and  dug  in  during  autumn.  W.  A.  R. 


A  NEW  AND  USEFUL  HOE. 
A  GLANCE  at  our  little  illustration  will  show  th.it  this  is  a  kind  of 
scuffle  hoe,  working  backwards  and  forwards.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  diamond  shaped,  the  points  or  angles  to  the  right  and  left  being 
most  efficient  in  plucking  a  weed  out  of  a 
corner,  or  when  situated  close  to  a  plant. 
It  is  worked  in  the  same  way  as  one  would 
use  a  Dutch  hoe.  It  leaves  the  ground  re. 
markably  level,  .and  can  be  worked  with 
much  gi'eater  expedition  than  the  common 
ho£  ;  indeed,  with  a  large  one,  nine  inches 
wide,  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  can  be 
got  over  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  with  a  five- 
inch  hoe  of  this  make  150  yards  of  4  feet  wide  boi-der  have  been 
hoed  over  in  less  than  an  hour.  One  trial  of  it,  in  short,  is  all  that  is 
wanted  to  establish  its  utility.  A.  D 


Potato  Imports. — So  smoothly  run  the  wheels  of  trade  in  these 
latter  days,  that  our  markets  are  but  little  affected  by  the  fortunes 
of  seasons  and  crops.  A  striking  instance  has  occurred,  diu'ing  the 
last  few  months,  in  the  matter  of  Potatoes.  I  suppose  the  farmer 
and  the  gardener  could  tell  a  melancholy  story  of  last  year's  harvest 
of  this  valuable  root;  but  what  do  the  general  public,  who  have 
eaten  Potatoes  every  day  for  twelve  months  just  as  it  nothing  had 
happened,  knowaliout  the  calamity  P  Practically,  the  consumer  has 
experienced  no  particular  difforenco  between  this  year's  supply  and 
last;  but  I  have  a  few  figures  before  me  demonstrating  a  difference. 
They  are  the  Board  of  Trade's  statistics  of  imports,  and  they  tell  me 
that  in  just  the  four  months  from  the  31st  of  last  December  till  the 
30th  of  April,  instead  of  importing  foreign  Potatoes  to  the  value  of 
about  £79,000,  as  we  did  in  those  four  months  last  year,  or  to  the 
value  of  less  than  £1 1,000,  as  we  did  in  the  first  four  months  of 
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1871,  wo  hava  actually  spont  £1,300,000  tins  year  in  the  purcliaso  of 
GUI'  neighbours'  Potatoes.  That  we  should  have  bought  all  these 
vegetables  wherevei"  we  could  get  them,  to  supply  our  own  delicioiioy, 
is  not  wonderful,  for  the  English  aro  accustomed  to  go  to  tho  foreign 
market  with  their  money  in  their  hands,  and  to  obtain  what  they  want 
if  tho  article  is  to  bo  had  ;  but  that  such  an  enormous  increase  of 
supply  should  bo  available  on  an  unforeseen  emergency,  and  that  we 
should  have  taken  them  and  have  eaten  them  as  we  have,  hardly 
knowing  tho  difference,  is  surely  remarkable,  and  a  splendid  tosti. 
mony  of  tho  elasticity  of  our  commercial  system. — OciMcman's 
Ma'jaziiie. 

Fertilisers  iu  wet  and  dry  Seasons. — Tho  Bu.<lon.  Jounml 
of  Cliemistrii  says  :  One  of  tlie  most  interesting  facts  which  this 
extraordinary  wet  season  has  brought  out  is  that  fertilisers  applied 
to  soils  iu  dry  summers  without  appreciable  effects,  are  rendered 
available  in  those  that  are  wet.  The  plots  upon  which  our  fertilisers 
have  been  applied  during  the  past  j'oars,  when  the  rainfall  has  been 
so  deficient,  produced  wonderfully  this  season.  Tho  fertilising 
substances  have  been  lying  dormant  in  tho  soil  for  the  want  of  water 
to  render  them  soluble,  or  to  hold  them  iu  solution,  and  this  year  tho 
conditions  have  been  favourable  for  promoting  the  changes,  chemical 
and  mechauical,  necessary  for  plant  food  to  be  made  available. 
Manures  aro  not  lost  which  do  not  act  promptlj^  unless  they  are 
blown  away  by  winds,  or  aro  washed  into  brooks  in  sudden  and 
violent  showers,  which  sometimes  fall  upon  the  baked  earth  iu 
summer.  If  they  remain  in  or  upon  the  soil,  favourable  seasons, 
which  are  sure  to  come,  will  force  them  to  give  up  to  plants  the 
food  which  they  contain,  and  the  husbandman  receives  his  returns 
in  abundant  crops. 

The  Nature  of  Guano. — It  is  a  generally  received  opinion 
that  the  deposits  of  guano  are  exclusively  the  e.wrements  of  birds. 
Dr.  Habel  has  investigated  this  matter  microscopically  and  chemi. 
cally,  and  has  found  that  after  treating  the  substance  with  an  acid, 
the  insoluble  residue  is  composed  of  fossil  sponges  and  other  marine 
animals  and  plants  precisely  similar  in  constitution  to  such  as  still 
exist  in  those  seas.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  anchors  of  ships  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  guano  islands  often  bring  up  guano  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  is  quite  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  belief. 
Dr.  Habel  therefore  considers  that  the  deposits  of  guano  must  be 
the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  fossil  plants  and  animals  whose 
organic  matter  has  been  transformed  into  nitrogenous  substance,  the 
mineral  portion  remaining  intact. 

Early  Peas.— I  sowed  some  Peas  in  a  sheltered  border  in 
November,  and  made  successional  sowings  every  month  since  that 
time  ;  bat,  although  I  have  a  fair  prospect  of  good  crops,  I  shall  not 
gather  Peas  before  the  21st  or  2 1th  instant — not  even  from  my 
earliest  sowings.  lam  not,  however, alone  in  my  misfortune,  for  my 
neighbours  complain  that  their  crops  are  equally  late.  I  have,  how. 
ever,  partly  overcome  the  difficulty  in  the  following  way  : — In  the  end 
of  January  I  sowed  around  the  inside  of  some  G-iuch  pots  some  Peas, 
grew  them  on  slowly  in  moderately  cool  pits,  and  in  early  April 
transferred  them  to  a  welUsheltered  wall  border  having  a  S.S.W. 
aspect,  just  turning  the  balls  out  of  the  pots,  and  opening  them  out 
so  as  to  have  the  Peas  in  a  line  without  breaking  tho  soil  any  more 
than  1  could  help.  The  result  was  that,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  I 
gathered  a  dish  of  good  Peas,  and  the  plants  have  borne  a  good  crop 
of  usable  Peas  since. — J.  A.  H.,  Tivicketiham, 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Asparagus.— It  is  stated  by  "  A,"  at  p.  425,  that  the  late  Mr.  Ingram  showed 
a  bmuUe  uf  100  Asparagus  "heads  weighing  from  16  to  18  lbs.  That  is  a 
mistake;  I  weighed  the  bundle  myself,  and  its  exact  weight  was  12J  lbs.— 
Chahles  MiEB,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore, 

Hedges  for  Exposed  Kitchen  Gardens —If  the  garden  be  exposed  to 
cutting  winds,  hedges  must  be  run  through  it  at  proper  distances — the  distance 
must  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  garden— the  hedges  should  be  about 
3  feet  high,  to  consist  of  Beech  or  Privet,  with  Sweet  Briars  alternately,  and 
here  and  there  a  China  Rose  to  take  off  their  stiff  appearance. 

Hardiness  of  the  Potato.— The  assumption  that  individual  Potato  plants 
vary  as  to  hardiness,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  That  constitution  has  little  tn 
do  with  the  matter  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  numerous  instances  after  the  frost 
nf  the  20th  I  found  that  where  two  stems  issued  from  one  root,  one  was  quite 
frosted  and  the  other  unhurt.  We  must  therefore  look  to  some  other  source  for  nn 
explanation  of  the  matter,  than  that  which  supposes  that  Potato  plants  of  the 
same  sort  differ  from  one  another  in  constitutiou. — Alex.  Dean- 

Arresting  Becay  in  Potatoes.— Prof.  Church,  of  Cirencester,  the  eminent 
agricultural  chemist,  announces  that  sulphite  of  lime  appears  to  exercise  a  very 
remarkable  influence  in  arresting  the  spread  of  decay  in  Potatoes  affected  by  the 
Potato  disease.  In  one  experiment  the  salt  was  dusted  over  some  tnbers,  par- 
tially decayed  from  this  cause,  as  they  were  being  stowed  away.  Some  months 
afterwards  the  Potatoes  were  found  to  have  sufTcred  no  further  injury.  A  similar 
trial  with  powdered  lime  (carbonate)  proved  to  be  much  less  effective. 


WORK  FOR  THE  AVEEK. 

PRIVATE  GARDKXS. 

Flower  Gai'den. — Spring  blooming  plants  must  now  bo  removed 
from  flower  beds,  for  if  that  operation  is  longer  delayed  tho  bedding 
plants  will  bo  very  backward.  Collinsias,  thongh  at  their  best,  must 
nevertheless  be  removed.  Divest  Daisies  of  their  blooms,  lift 
thom,  .and  transplaiit  thom  in  a  cool  border.  Pansies  are  yet  quit o 
gay,  and  if  jdenty  of  young  growth  is  left  in  them  they  will  contiuuo 
to  bloom  well  where  they  aro  during  tho  summer,  or  they  may  bo 
lifted  carefully  and  transferred  to  herbaceous  borders  or  tho  reserve 
garden.  Alyssnms  Ar.abis  and  Aubrclias  shonhl  bo  removed  and 
trausplauted  iu  a  cool  border  ;  tho  best  of  their  young  shoots  should 
be  used  for  cuttings,  which  may  be  inserted  in  a  north-wall  border, 
under  haudlights  or  mats  for  a  time.  Tnlips,  Hyacinths,  and  Crocus 
roots  when  lifted  should  be  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before 
they  are  stored  away  till  the  autumn.  Kemove  all  flower  shoots 
from  the  variegated  variety  of  Polemonium  ccernleuui,  Cerastium, 
golden  Feverfew,  Stachys  lanata,  the  variegated  variety  of  Spiraia 
Uhuaria,  Garden  Cress,  and,  indeed,  from  any  other  kind  of  plant 
used  chiefly  for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves.  In  order  to  prolong,  or 
rather  to  retard,  the  blooming  period  of  Antirrhinums,  and  that  of  tho 
double. flou'cring  Feverfews,  cut  over  their  flower  spikes  just  now,  and 
thoy  will  bloom  later  in  the  season.  Transplant  young  plants  of 
Canterbury  Bells,  ^Vallllowcrs,  and  other  biennials,  and  to  sach  as 
are  flowering  give  a  soaking  of  manure-water.  From  Pa^onies  and 
choice  Rhododendrons  remove  all  decayed  flowers  and  seed-pods. 
Thin  the  shoots  of  Penstemons  and  Phloxes,  leaving  only  such  as  are 
likely  to  flower  well.  Pick  off  blistered  leaves  of  Roses,  and  on  the 
first  appearance  of  aphides  syringe  the  plants  with  tobacco-water  if 
they  are  not  in  bloom,  but  if  their  blooms  are  open  use  clean  water 
only.  Budding  of  roses  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  eyes  are 
prominent  enough.  Stake  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias.  Sow  annuals 
for  late  flowering,  and  thin  out  those  previously  sown.  Peg  down 
Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  some  of  the  straggling 
Pelai'goniums,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  others,  so  as  to  keep  tho 
beds  in  which  they  are  planted  neat  and  orderly. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Keep  plants  of  Begonia  Weltoniensis  in 
a  moderately  warm  house  near  the  glass  ;  they  will  soon  be  nicely  in 
bloom.  Other  herbaceous  and  fine-leaved  sorts  are  now  iu  good  con. 
dition.  Pot  on  seedlings  and  cuttings  as  they  become  fit  for  removals 
but  do  not  syringe  them.  Achimcnes  may  be  increased  by  means  of 
young  shoots,  in  the  sam6w.ay  as  Verbenas.  Gloxinias  and  Gesnera; 
should  not  be  syringel,  as  they  are  exceedingly  liable  to  spot.  Re-pot 
Musas  raised  in  spring  from  seed,  and  separate  and  pot  suckers  when 
the  old  plants  show  signs  of  decay.  They  require  good  soil,  plenty 
of  root-room,  abundance  of  water,  and  a  strong,  moist  temperature 
Of  Abutilons  have  a  good  stock  to  mix  with  other  plants — one  called 
A.  niveum  aureum  marmoratum  has  large  finely-spotted  leaves,  and  is 
very  ornamental.  Plenty  of  heat  and  water  are  necessary  to  brinf 
them  to  perfection,  after  which  they  should  be  hardened  off  for  use  iu 
the  conservatory.  Re-pot  young  plants  of  Clianthus  Dampieri  that 
are  in  want  of  that  attention.  Some  elevate  the  soil  about  the  necks 
of  the  plants  to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  others 
place  a  layer  of  powdered  charcoal  about  their  necks  ;  and  some  feed 
the  plants  with  water  only  from  saucers  placed  underneath  the  pots, 
so  liable  is  this  plant  to  damp  off.  Of  Ficus  elastica,  young  plants 
should  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  and  kept  gi'owing  ;  and,  where 
increase  of  stock  is  required,  larger  plants  should  have  an  incision 
made  at  the  base  of  a  leaf  some  2  feet  from  tho  end  of  the  shoot,  and 
some  Moss  and  sand,  or  Peat  and  sand,  should  be  tied  around  the 
wound.  This  induces  the  production  of  young  roots  ;  and,  after  a 
time,  the  limb  may  be  entirely  separated ;  thus  an  entire  plant  is 
secured  in  a  short  time.  Grow  on  Cockscombs,  and  other  Celosias 
and  keep  them  near  the  glass.  Gomphrena  globosa  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  ;  but  it  should  be  used  very  carefully,  as  it  is  apt 
to  damp  off.  Balsams  are  better  grown  in  a  cool  airy  house  than 
drawn  up  in  heat.  Of  Amarantus  saUcifolius  secm-e  good  plants  for 
conservatory  decoration,  and  grow  them  in  a  light  and  airy  house. 
Pinch  and  keep  in  good  shape  Coleuses,  Iresines,  &c.  Agrostis  pul. 
chella  and  nebulosa  are  both  pretty  plants  when  mi.xed  with  others  • 
therefore,  keep  up  a  succession  of  them  in  cool  pits  or  frames.  Shift 
regularly  Zinnias,  Tree  Mignonette,  Asters,  and  similar  plants,  for 
indoor  decoration  ;  and  liberally  feed  Crysauthemums  and  Liliuma, 
both  of  which  may  be  grown  in  pots,  either  in  frames  or  out  of 
doors. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden.— Remove  blistered  and  curled  leaves 
from  young  fruit-trees,  and  search  for  grubs,  which  must  bo  hand- 
picked  and  destroyed.  Train  out  the  young  shoots  of  Peach,  Necta- 
rine, and  Apricot  trees.  Cherries  are  now  beginning  to  ripen ;  there- 
fore, some  means  must  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  birds.  Give 
Strawberries  a  good  soaking  of  mauure-water,  and  have  nets  or  boys 
to  prevent  birds  from  devouring  the  fruit. 
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MARKET  GARDENS. 
Vegetables  are  excellent  this  season,  bat  fruit  crops  are  not  so 
promising  aa  they  were  some  weeks  ago.  Some  Pear  and  Plum  trees 
have  no  frait  at  all  on  them,  whilst  others  are  bearing  a  fair  crop  ; 
Cherries  and  Apples  are  moderately  good,  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
are  laden  with  fruit,  and  of  Strawberries  there  is  abundance. 

Asparagus. — This,  though  backward  at  first,  has  yielded  a  fair 
crop.  In  the  case  of  all  plantations  under  five  years  old,  cutting 
should  be  discontinued,  but  "grass"  may  be  gathered  from  older 
ones  for  some  days  yet,  on  account  of  their  being  late  in  coming 
into  bearing.  Encourage  the  growth  of  young  plants  by  maintaining 
a  loose  and  clean  surface  soil,  and  remove  multitudinous  spray, 
preserving  only  the  strongest  shoots.  On  the  ridges  a  croijof  French 
Beans,  Lettuces,  Beet,  Nasturtiums,  Coleworts,  or  other  light  crops 
may  be  gi'own. 

Beet. — The  first  crop  has  been  thinned  out  to  9  inches  apart,  and 
all  deficiencies  have  been  made  up.  The  main  crop  should  now  be 
thinned  out  by  means  of  small  hoes,  but  the  plants  may  bo  left 
without  being  singled  out  until  the  next  thinning  and  cleaning. 
Transplant  some  on  to  Asparagus  ridges,  under  moderately  open 
fruit  trees,  and  in  any  place  where  ground  is  to  spare  ;  let  the  rows 
be  a  foot  or  15  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  8  or  9  inches  asunder  in 
the  rows. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  &c. — Any  Cabbages  still  open-hearted 
should  have  a  piece  of  matting  tiefl  around  them.  Where  they  have 
been  planted  on  Seakale  gi-ound,  the  sooner  they  are  removed  the 
better  for  the  Seakale.  Lettuces,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Celery,  and 
French  Beans,  all  form  good  succession  crops  to  Cabbages,  or 
Potatoes  dibbled  into  the  alleys  between  them  frequently  do  well  if 
the  Cabbages  be  removed  before  they  draw  and  weaken  the  haulm. 
Plant  out  spring-sown  ones  as  ground  and  convenience  permit. 
Cauliflowers  raised  under  handlights  are  now  plentiful.  Those  first 
planted  out  are  now  coming  in  and  look  well,  as  does  also  the  second 
crop,  but  the  third  has  been  sadly  injured  by  frost.  The  early 
Cauliflowers,  as  well  as  the  Lettuces  planted  amongst  them,  should 
be  cleared  off  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  room  for 
French  Beans  or  Marrows,  which  should  have  been  planted  amongst 
them  some  time  since,  and  another  crop  of  Lettuces.  Walcheren 
and  Snow's  Winter  White  BroccoU,  as  well  as  the  Sprouting,  should 
be  planted  out,  the  first  two  sorts  in  open  positions,  and  the  latter 
under  trees.  Plant  out  Brussels  Sprouts  between  rows  of  early 
Potatoes,  or  between  every  two  lines  of  Cabbages  or  French  Beans. 
Plant  out  a  few  Savoys  and  Curled  Kale,  and  keep  the  young  plants 
of  all  the  Cabbage  tribe  yet  in  the  seed-beds  clean  and  moderately 
thin,  so  as  to  have  them  strong  and  well  rooted. 

Celery. — Plant  out  the  early  crop  in  trenches  from  5  to  5  J  feet 
apart,  and  crop  the  intervening  spaces  with  Cauliflower,  Lettuces,  or 
Endive.  Where  Radishes,  Spinnach,  or  Cabbage  plants  have  been 
grown  in  beds  and  are  now  removed,  the  surface  of  the  beds  may  be 
scraped  into  the  alleys,  which  may  be  dug  over  and  a  drill  drawn 
along  them,  in  which  the  Celery  plants  may  be  inserted.  Ground, 
under  succession  crops  that  have  been  pricked  out,  must  be  stirred  and 
kept  clean  and  healthy  ;  nursing  Celery  plants  in  frames  is  ruinous, 
as  it  causes  them  to  "  run." 

Cucumbers. — These  are  bearing  fruit  freely,  but  the  weather  is 
still  cold  for  them,  necessitating  their  being  covered  up  every  even- 
in"  with  dry  litter  or  straw.  Water  them  abundantly  overhead 
through  a  rose  ;  a  large  water-potful  to  each  light  is  the  common 
allowance  ;  the  scum  or  dirt  that  gathers  on  the  glass  is  generally 
shading  enough,  but  in  the  event  of  the  glass  being  very  clean, 
strew  thinly  over  it  some  straw  after  watering,  if  the  sunshine  is  very 
powerful.  Regulate  the  shoots,  keep  up  a  supply  of  young  ones, 
pinch  the  laterals,  and  remove  all  decaying  leaves.  Use  the  tubular 
glasses  for  straightening  crooked  fruit,  and  gather  all  usable  produce 
twice  or  three  times  a  week.  Dust  some  sulphur  over  the  plants  in 
case  of  mildew  and  red  spider. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips.— Frame  Cai-rots,  now  fully  exposed, 
have  formed  large  and  good  roots,  and  those  sown  on  warm  borders 
and  also  on  pieces  of  ground,  on  which  winter  Radishes  have  perished, 
are  now  in  good  usable  condition,  and  are  being  bunched  up  for 
market.  Thin  out  to  8  or  9  inches  apart  the  main  succession  crops. 
Parsnips  are  now  strong,  and  require  all  the  space  possible  allotted 
to  them.  Lettuces  between  the  rows,  if  ready,  must,  therefore,  be 
removed  for  market. 

Parsley. — Autumn-planted  seedlings  are  now  producing  fine 
marketable  produce,  and  the  plants  from  seeds  sown  in  February  and 
March  along  with  Radishes  are  now  strong,  and,  the  Radishes  having 
been  removed,  they  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space.  Keeping  them 
clean  and  transplanting  them  if  needful  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

French.  Beans. — The  earliest  crop  of  these,  where  planted  in 
anything  like  exposed  situations,  have  been  completely  killed  ;  others 
have  been  greatly  injured,  and  some  crops  in  sheltered  positions,  and 


such  as  were  protected  with  other  vegetables,  have  escaped  unhurt. 
In  sowing  French  Beans,  open  the  rows  for  them  in  the  morning,  and 
sow  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  means  the  ground  about  the  seeds 
gets  warmed,  and  the  seeds  are  not  nearly  so  apt  to  rot  as  they 
otherwise  would  be.  Many  failures,  especially  in  the  case  of  early 
crops,  result  from  committing  the  seed  to  cold  soils,  in  which  a  great 
proportion  of  them  rot.  Draw  a  little  ridge  of  soil  to  the  north 
side  of  the  rows  of  young  crops,  remove  as  soon  as  possible  the  tall 
crops  amongst  which  the  Beans  are  sown,  and  interplant  with 
Lettuces,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  &c. 

Herbs. — Mint  should  be  grown  on  damp  ground,  where  it  may 
be  allowed  to  run  wild,  and  patches  of  it  may  be  separated  and  trans, 
planted  where  now  plantations  are  wanted.  There  is  now  a  brisk 
demand  for  it.  Transplant  Marjoram  and  other  things  of  that  kind 
raised  from  seed, but  Thyme,  Tarragon,  Sage,  and  similar  plants  only 
require  to  be  kept  clean  and  gathered  for  market  according  to 
demand. 

Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and  Skirret. — Of  these  Salsafy  is  most 
in  demand,  therefore  only  as  much  of  the  others  should  be  grown 
as  will  be  needed.  Plants  of  all  of  these  are  now  beginning  to  grow 
strongly,  therefore  the  Lettuces  grown  amongst  them  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Leeks,  Onions,  &e. — Leeks  raised  in  frames,  and  also  those 
from  early  sowings,  should  be  transplanted  in  rows  from  10  inches 
to  a  foot  apart,  the  rows  being  deeply  drawn  drills.  Keep  broad. 
cast  sowings  of  Onions  well  cleaned  by  means  of  short  hoes.  Sow 
on  a  cool  piece  of  ground  a  few  more  seeds  to  furnish  material  for 
salads,  and  remove  for  market  any  of  those  still  in  the  beds  from 
autumn  sowings,  also  all  those  showing  flower  frojn  amongst  the 
transplanted  ones. 

Lettuces.— These  are  the  most  accommodating  of  all  crops,  and 
the  time  likely  to  elapse  between  their  being  planted  and  their  being 
fit  for  market  can  be  closely  calculated  ;  they  are  used  as  inter, 
croppers  in  almost  all  cases  where  they  are  not  overshadowed  by 
trees.  The  White  Cos  is  the  best  for  summer  use,  and  some  seeds 
of  it,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Hardy  Hammersmith,  may  be  sown  on 
a  cool  and  shady  piece  of  ground.  Plant  out  as  the  plants  become 
ready  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  ground  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  tie  them  round  with  a  piece  of  matting  a  week  or  a  fort. 
night  previous  to  their  being  removed  for  market. 

Seakale. — Plants  of  this  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  roots  planted 
in  February  and  March  between  rows  of  Cabbages  are  now  growing 
strongly,  and  consequently  require  all  the  room  to  themselves.  Plan. 
tations  that  were  earthed  up  in  the  spring  are  now  levelled,  and  the 
Kale  is  growing  vigorously,  therefore,  in  order  to  have  strong  crowns 
and  roots,  remove  all  sprayey  shoots,  and  leave  only  two  or  three  of 
the  strongest  growths  to  each  crown.  Although  plantations  of  Sea- 
kale are  sometimes  kept  for  five  or  six  years  undisturbed,  they  are 
not  nearly  so  good  as  young  ones. 

Spinacll. — Early  spring  sowings  of  Spinach  are  now  exhausted, 
therefore,  clear  away  the  roots  with  a  rake  or  fork,  and  prepare  the 
ground  for  other  crops.  Make  succossional  sowings  of  the  round- 
leaved  kind. 

Potatoes. — Where  these  have  been  grown  in  open  fields  they  have 
been  greatly  destroyed  by  late  frosts,  but  against  walls,  under  trees, 
and  between  rows  of  fruit  bushes  they  have  escaped  unhurt.  They 
should  now  be  earthed  up  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
planted  between  them. 

Rhubarb. — Encourage  the  growth  of  young  plants  ;  cut  out  all 
flowcr-stoms  from  old  ones,  unless  they  are  required  for  seed,  and 
gather  the  tender  leaves  for  market  or  for  preserve  manufactories. 

Tomatoes. — In  many  cases  the  first  crop  of  these  has  been  so 
completely  killed  by  frost  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  replant  the 
ground  ;  in  other  instances  in  which  the  tops  have  been  killed  the 
plants  have  thrown  out  laterals,  one  only  of  which  should  be  retained. 
All  Tomato  crops  are  now,  however,  looking  well.  They  occupy  the 
warmest  positions,  such  as  along  the  foot  of  walls,  well  sheltered  and 
sunny  borders,  the  base  of  spent  Mushroom  ridges,  and,  when  in 
open  quarters,  the  warmest  and  sunniest  are  selected  for  them.  They 
should  now  be  aflixed  to  stakes,  stripped  of  their  laterals,  and 
watered  abundantly  ;  after  the  water  has  settled,  draw  some  loose 
earth  over  the  wet  mould,  to  prevent  too  sudden  evaporation  and  a 
cracking  of  the  soil. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Though  these  are  now  pushing  forth 
freely  and  strongly,  handlights  must  still  be  kept  on  them  at  night. 
Such  as  are  still  to  be  planted  may  now  be  put  in,  without  either 
bottom  heat  or  top  protection,  on  ground  cleared  of  other  crops  or  in 
the  alleys  between  every  two  or  three  beds  of  Radishes,  or  in  lines 
between  every  six  or  nine  rows  of  early  Potatoes. 

Turnips  and  Radishes. — Sow  Turnips  broadcast  on  some  cool 
piece  of  ground,  and  as  they  begin  to  germinate  sow  some  lime  and 
soot  over  them  to  keep  off  the  Turnip  fly.     Thin  more  advanced  crops 
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NOTES    OP   THE   WEEK. 


A  GREAT  Rose  show  will  bo  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this 

day,  and  another  exhibition  of  the  Queen  of  flowers  will  take  place 
at  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  next  Wednesday. 

We  learn  that  the  fine  collection  of  fruit. trees,  for  which 

MM.  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  lately  obtained  the  special  prize  offered  by 
the  Belgian  Cercle  d'  Arboriculture,  has  also  carried  off  a  first  prize 
at  the  Exhibition  at  Vienna. 

Many  thousand  tons  of  Esparto   Grass  have  just  been  con. 

sumed  by  fire  on  East  Moor,  near  Cardiff,  where  the  fibre  had  been 
imported  and  stacked  for  the  purpose  of  paper  making.  The  flames 
were  visible  for  many  miles  round. 

Mil.    Bakxes's   articles   on   the    Asparagus    are    this    day 

published  in  a,  collective  form  at  The  Garden  office,  forming  a 
concise  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  best  modes  of  Asparagus 
culture  employed  both  in  this  country  and  in  France. 

One  of  the  best  flowered  specimens  of  Saccolabium  gattatum 

that  we  have  ever  seen  was  exhibited  this  week  at  the  Great  Flower 
Show  at  Bath,  by  Mr  Gurney  Keel,  Newton  Park,  Bristol.  This 
magnificent  specimen  was  furnished  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
perfectly  developed  spikes  of  flowers. 

A  SPLENDID  specimen  of  Dipladenia  amabilis  was  exhibited 

at  Bath  the  other  day  by  Messrs.  W.  Cole  &  Sons,  of  Withington, 
Cheshire.  It  was  trained  on  a  globe-shaped  trellis,  and  bore  120  fine 
trusses  of  large  and  richly  coloured  fiowers.  It  formed  a  centre  of 
attraction,  and  was  much  admired,  not  only  by  amateurs,  but  also 
by  professional  plant-growers. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day next,  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox.  Let  us  hope  that  ihere 
may  be  a  full  attendance  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the  result  may  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  institution. 

■  Bank    Hall,  the  former  residence  at    Warrington    of    the 

Right  Hon.  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  M.P.,  was  formally  taken 
possession  of  this  week  by  the  Town  Council  of  Warrington,  who 
have  purchased  it  and  the  adjoining  grounds,  with  the  assistance  of 
generous  gifts  from  Mr.  Geo.  Crosfield  and  Colonel  Patten  himself, 
as  a  Town  Hall  and  recreation  ground  for  the  borough. 

The  Belgian  Cercle  d'  Arboriculture  intend  to  hold  an  Exhi- 
bition of  fruit  at  Ghent  next  September.  This  will  be  confined 
entirely  to  native  produce,  as  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
specimens  to  represent  Belgian  Pomology  at  the  ensuing  Universal 
Exhibition  at  Vienna,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  all  the  fruit 
that  may  carry  off  prizes  at  the  preliminary  Exhibition  at  Ghent. 

Mr.  J.  Kaye,  Mason  View,  Didsbury,  Manchester,  exhibited 

this  week  at  Bath  some  exquisitely  beautiful  skeletonised  leaves  of 
Ferns,  Ficuses,  and  other  plants,  and  also  various  kinds  of  Grasses 
and  flowers.  They  were  tastefully  arranged  on  bits  of  imaginary 
Lichen-covered  rock-work,  and  were  coveredwith  a  bell-glass.  As  a 
side.table  or  mantle-piece  ornament  these  little  cases  of  skeleton- 
ised leaves  have  few  equals. 

Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  have  just  issued 

a  useful  hand-book,  entitled  "  Notes  on  Lilies  and  their  Culture  ; 
with  extracts  from  M.  Duchartre's  '  Observations  on  Lilies,'  also 
Mr.  Baker's  Synopsis,  M.  Max  Leiehtlin's  Catalogue,  and  Letters 
from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Dr.  Kellogg,  and  other  well-known  lovers  of 
Lilies."  The  work  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  our  leading 
horticultural  journals,  and  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference  both  for 
the  amateur  and  the  general  cultivator. 

At  the   meeting  of  the    Scientific   Committee  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  on  the  4th  inst..  Dr.  Gilbert  made  some 
remarks  on  the  proposed  use  of  chalk  mixed  with  coal  in  furnaces  for 
horticultural  purposes.  He  said  it  was  quite  certain  the  chalk  could 
not  supply  any  heat  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  conversion  into  lime 
involved  a  considerable  loss  of  heat  in  order  to  effect  the  change. 
What  the  chalk  did  was  to  absorb  the  heat  and  radiate  it  out  again, 
and  pieces  of  broken  fire-brick  would  probably  answer  the  purpose 
ecjually  well.  The  mixture  of  these  substances  simply,  so  to  speak, 
diluted  the  coal. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Wills  has  had  the  honour  of  supplying  the 

whole  of  the  dinner-table  decorations  at  Buckingham  Palace  every 
day  for  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Shah  of  Persia;  also  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  and  elsewhere.  He  likewise,  we  understand,  furnished 
the  whole  of  the  floral  decorations  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on 
Monday  last.  On  that  occasion  he  used  nearly  2,000  Calceolarias, 
1,000  Lycopodiums  (in  48.3ized  pots),  500  Isolepis  gracilis,  500 
plants  of  Moneywort  or  Creeping  Jenny,  two  large  van-loads  of  ever- 
greens, 1,500  flowering  plants,  and  350  fine-foliaged  plants  and 
Ferns.  The  boxes  were  draped  with  wreaths  all  the  way  round,  and 
altogether  the  hall  had  a  gay  and  striking  appearance. 
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This  may  ho  pronounced  to  have  been  a  successful  mooting,  thous,'h  by  no 
means  so  large  as  that  held  last  year  at  Birmingham.  Unfortunately  for  the 
exhibition,  rain  came  on  in  the  moruing  of  the  first  day,  and,  though  it  was 
neither  very  heavy  nor  continuous,  it  was  sufficient  to  be  very  unpleasant 
to  visitors,  of  whom  there  was  a  considerable  attendance.  'I'ho  show  was 
held  in  the  Victoria  Park,  in  a  most  delightful  situation.  Under  the 
large  triple  span-roofed  tent,  the  chief  of  the  plants  were  arranged  ;  a 
long  marquee  was  devoted  to  fraits,  Roses,  herbaceous  plants.  Pelar- 
goniums, and  cut  flowers;  another  of  the  same  kind  was  taken  up 
entirely  with  table  decorations  and  hardy  Ferns  ;  whilst  a  third  was 
completely  occupied  by  vegetables  and  the  cottagers'  classes.  Outside 
were  arranged  plant  and  fruit  houses  of  various  forms  and  from  many 
makers,  as  well  as  an  extensive  series  of  other  horticultural  requisites, 
whilst  l:he  usual  accompaniment  of  bazaars,  &c.,  was  not  wanting.  The 
show  itself  was  altogether  a  good  one,  hut  not  quite  equal  to  our  expecta- 
tions, and  throughout  the  day  some  portions  of  the  walks  under  the  great 
tent  were  in  such  a  puddle  as  to  cause  great  inconvenience  and  auuoy- 
ance.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  B.iines  and  Messrs. 
Cole  were  eertiiinly  the  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  unless  they 
had  been  present  the  display  of  plants  would  have  been  under  the  average 
of  large  shows  at  Kensington  and  the  Regent's  Park.  We  might  say 
nearly  all  the  plants  were  simply  marvellous  productions,  but  Messrs. 
Cole's  had  the  advantage  in  quality — or,  we  might  say,  scarcityand  value  — 
and,  in  consequence,  where  all  were  good,  they  took  the  first  place. 
Our  general  report  gives  the  names  of  the  leading  specimens,  but  no 
words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  profusely-bloomed 
Erica  Massoni  in  the  leading  collection,  the  glowing  colour  of  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  the  graud  specimen  of  Ixora  Colei,  and  some  Azaleas  of  high 
merit.  Then  the  fohage  plants  were  not  only  of  a  superior  class,  but  as 
specimens  they  were  almost  matchless,  while  several  of  them  have  scarcely 
any  superiors  in  the  country.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  and  Ph<i3nicophorium  SeychcUarum.  Mr.  Baiues  had  his 
fine  Sarracenias,  some  neat  Heaths,  and  some  fine  Hedaronias  and 
Ixoras.  Two  such  collections  rarely  come  into  competition,  and  though 
the  tug  was  tight,  no  injustice  was  done.  Orchids  were  better  than 
usual,  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  shown  by  Mr.  Baiues, 
being  simply  superb.  Cattleya  Mossiaj  was  also  superbly  shown — 
a  mass  of  splendid  bloom,  as  were  also  several  other  kinds.  ^  We 
are  glad  to  find  specimen  Orchids  once  more  looking  up.  They  are  gaining 
ground  as  they  deserve  to  do,  and  we  wish  them  full  success.  The  Ferns, 
though  few,  were  excellent,  especially  some  specimens  of  Adiantum  Farley- 
euse  and  the  hardy  kinds.  Roses,  too,  came  forth  in  great  abuudance  and 
beauty,  and  the  various  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  from  Mr.  J. 
T.  Ware  were  something  quite  uncommon  in  point  of  good  culture.  The 
different  sorts  of  fruit  were  excellent,  and  the  several  classes  well  repre- 
sented ;  but  most  of  the  Melons  were  rather  unripe,  and  some  of  the  fiuest 
clusters  of  Grapes  in  the  exhibition — Bowood  Muscat— were  disqualified 
for  the  same  fault.  The  vegetables  were  wonderfully  good,  especially  the 
collections,  and  more  particularly  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cox,  in  com- 
peting for  the  Carter  Challenge  Cup.  In  consequence  of  railway  delays, 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sou,  Kingston,  were  unable  to  exhibit  their  great 
specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Heaths,  and  Orchids,  and  we 
were  informed  that  other  exhibitors  were  very  much  inconvenienced  in 
this  way,  although,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble,  they  even. 
tuaUy  succeeded  in  bringing  their  plants  in  time. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— Of  these  some  really  ex- 
cellent examples  were  shown,  but  in  many  of  the  classes  there  was  little 
competition.  To  class  72  (twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage 
plants)  however,  special  interest  seemed  to  be  attached.  'Tliis  was  one  of 
the  chief  local  prizes,  and  the  principal  competition  for  it  lay  between 
Messrs.  W.  Cole  and  Sons,  of  Withington,  Cheshire,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Baines,  gardener  to  H.  Nichols,  Esq.,  Southgate.  Both  collections  were 
in  fine  condition,  but  to  that  from  Messrs.  Cole  the  first  prize  was 
awarded,  Mr.  Baines  being  an  unusually  good  second.  Conspicuous  in 
Messrs.  Cole's  group  were  magnificent  specimens  of  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Gleicheuia  flabellata,  and  Phcenicophorium  Seychellarum,  the  last 
superlatively  excellent.  It  also  contained  a  noble  plant  of  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  a  gorgeous  mass  of  deep  green  foliage,  and  clusters  of  deep  rosy 
salver-shaped  flowers.  Mr.  Barnes's  group  included  handsome  examples 
of  Dipladenia,  Ixora,  Hedaroma,  and  fine  plants  of  Gleichenias  and 
Heaths.  Mr.  J.  Nelson,  St.  Michael's  Nurseries,  Bristol,  staged  a  credit- 
able collection  of  plants  in  competition  for  this  pi-ize.  In  class  1  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Sons  were  again  successful  with  a  fine  collection  of  half  speci- 
mens, in  12-inch  pots,  all  in  admirable  condition,  fresh,  and  well  flowered. 
Plants  of  this  size  are  very  suitable  for  purposes  of  decoration,  and  are 
quite  as  interesting  in  their  way  as  those  of  larger  dimensions.  Inelass  3 
Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  Norwood  House,  Binswood,  took  the  first  prize  ;  in 
this  collection  we  observed  an  excellent  specimen  of  Ivalosanthes  coccinea, 
profusely  covered  with  rosy-crimson  flowers  ;  also  plants  of  Stephanotis 
Horibunda,  and  AUamanda  Schottii,  the  former  beautifully  grown  and 
covered  ivith  clusters  of  deUciously  sweet  white  flowers.  Mr.  T.  King, 
gardener  at  Devizes  Castle,  was  second  ;  and  in  the  third  collection,  be- 
longing to  Colonel  Taylor,  Fern  Lodge,  Bath,  was  a  fine  example  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  Dipladeuias  in  cultivation,  viz.,  D.  Boliviensis.  In 
class    103   Mr.    Baines  exhibited    a  fine    plant  of  the   scarlet-spathed 
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Anthurium  Srliorzerianura,  and  in  this  competition  he  was  closely 
followed  by  T.  M.  Shuttlewoi-th,  Esq.,  Leyland,  near  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire. In  the  class  of  specimen  stoTe  plants,  Mr.  Baines  exhibited  a  noble 
plant  of  Sarracenia  flava,  and  another  variety  of  Sarracenia  equally  well 
grown  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among  his  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Some  well-grown  Dracaenas  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Drummond.  Of  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  several  nicely-bloomed  specimens  were  shown  by  different  exhi- 
bitors.  In  a  misceUaneons  collection  of  plants,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  were  several  varieties  of  Maci'ozamia  of  great  beauty,  some  of 
tliem  combining  the  grace  of  the  finest  leaved  Palms  with  the  green  colour 
and  rich  freshness  of  some  of  our  best  Ferns,  besides  having  a  character 
distinctly  their  oivn.  Most  of  the  species  have  globose  stems,  bearing  a 
tuft  of  light,  feathery,  pinnate  leaves,  gracefully  recurved  at  their  apices. 
They  appear  to  be  as  easy  of  culture  as  the  commoner  kinds  of  Palms,  and 
will  doubtless,  when  their  character  becomes  more  fully  developed,  occupy 
an  importa,nt  position  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  fine-foliaged  stove 
plants.  Mr.  Baines  staged  iive  Sari'acenias  in  class  7-1,  and 
obtained  the  first  award  for  three  fine  plants  belonging  to  that  genus.  In 
class  23,  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  gardener  to  J.  Bacchus,  Esq.,  Norwood 
House,  Leamington,  exhibited  half  a  dozen  weU-growu  Caladiums, 
and  obtained  the  premier  award,  there  being  no  other  competitors. 

Orchids.— Bath  and  its  neighbourhood  do  not  seem  to  be  rich  i" 
the  way  of  Orchids,  as  but  few  collections  of  these  beautiful  epiphyte^ 
were  staged,  and  the  plants  individually,  with  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions,  were  scarcely  above  mediocrity.  One  plant  of  astonishing 
beauty  and  vigour  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  all  the  rest,  and  carried 
oS  the  first  award  offered  for  specimen  Orchids.  This  was  a  specimen  of 
Saccolabium  guttatum,  shown  by  Mr.  Gurney,^  Keel,  Newton  Park 
Gardens,  near  Bristol.  It  bore  twenty-five  fine  spites  of  flowers,  and  was 
altogether  a  prominent  example  of  first-class  cultivation.  In  the 
amateur's  class,  Mr.  Baines  exhibited  a  group  containing  some  excellent 
plants  of  Cattleya  Mossife  and  Lielia  purpurata,  and  a  grand  specimen  of 
the  charming  Dendrobium  Devonianum.  In  this  class  Mr.  Gurney  also 
showed  well-grown  plants  of  Vanda  Roxburghii  ccsrulea,  Saccolabium 
guttatum,  with  twenty-eight  splices,  a  well  bloomed  Aerides  odoratum,  and 
a  nice  plant  of  the  curious  little  Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  well  furnished 
with  pale  green  drooping  spikes  of  flowers.  In  the  nurseryman's  class,  Mr. 
B.  S.  WUliams  was  first  with  nine  well  bloomed  plants,  among  which  we 
noticed  the  curious  Cypripedium  Crossii.  Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons,  who 
were  second,  had  a  distinct  form  of  C.  Crossii,  with  a  lai-ge  proportion  of 
white  in  its  upper  sepal.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  a  nice  group  of  small 
Orchids,  including  Pescatorea  cerina,  the  showy  Oncidium  Lanceanum, 
and  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  Inslcayi,  var.  leopardinum,  a  much 
more  effective  plant  than  the  old  and  better  known  form. 

Ferns. — These  were  not  shown  very  largely,  especially  thearborescent 
kinds,  and  the  large  tent  in  consequence  looked  proportionately  thin  and 
bare.  There  were,  however,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  which  were,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  universally  admired. 
Mr.  Bannister,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Ames,  Cole  House,  Bristol,  who  carried 
off  the  first  award  in  class  109,  had  a  very  fresh  healthy  specimen  of  this 
truly  elegant  Pern,  of  which  four  fine  examples  were  staged  in  this  class 
alone.  In  Class  25  for  amateurs,  Mr.  J.  Bricknell,  gardener  to  Jas.  Orred, 
Esq.,  Marshfield,  Chippenham,  staged  twelve  well  grown  specimens,  and 
deservedly  obtained  the  first  award.  This  group  included  a  fine  healthy 
specimen  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  one  of  the  best  in  the  show,  A.  cunea- 
tum,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Polypodium  aureum,  a  plant  remark- 
able for  its  bold  recurved  fronds,  which  are  both  distinct  and  effective 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  The  second  best  collection  sho\vn  by 
Mr.  E.  Howard,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  G.  C.  TusseU,  The  Chauntry, 
near  Prome,  contained,  among  other  nicely  developed  plants,  a  unique 
specimen  of  Llavea  cordifolia,  an  interesting  Mexican  species  very  rarely 
seen  in  cultivation.  In  the  following  class  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Queen's  Eoad 
Nursery,  Cheltenham,  obtained  first  honours  with  nine  fresh  little  speci- 
mens very  tastcf  uUy  amanged.  Good  plants  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and 
one  of  its  near  relatives  A.  Scutum,  were  included  in  this  group,  together 
with  choice  specimens  of  Gleichenia  rupestris,  G.  dichotoma,  and  G. 
spelunea:'.  These  last  mentioned  Ferns  are  very  beautiful,  when  fresh 
and  well  grown,  for  stove  or  warm  conservatory  decoration,  and  the 
fronds  themselves  are  unsurpassed  for  grouping  with  flowers  in  the 
choicest  bouquets.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lowe,  Highfield  House,  Nottingham, 
exhibited  six  very  fine  and  distinct  Adiantums  in  Class  90,  including  two 
fine  varieties  of  A.  Capillus-Veneris,  a  very  effective  species  when  well 
grown,  and  none  the  less  interesting  because  indigenous  to  this  country. 
In  addition  to  these,  fine  plants  of  A.  Lowei,  A.  Farleyense  and  A. 
Scutum  were  included  in  this  group,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
show.  In  the  second  prize  group  from  Mr.  J.  Howard,  we  specially 
noticed  A.  braziliense,  a  variety  in  the  way  of  A.  Capillus-Veneris,  A. 
Farleyense,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  A.  pedatum,  one  of  the  most  effective 
species  in  the  group  when  well  grown.  First  honours  for  a  specimen 
Fern  in  Class  108  was  taken  by  Mr.  Baines,  with  a  noble  and  well  grown 
plant  of  Gleichenia  speluncio,  and  in  Class  27  Mr.  A.  Morse,  gardener  to 
W.  1'.  Baker  Esq.,  Brnoiuwell  House,  Bristol,  staged  half  a  dozen  fresh 
plants  ;  among  whioli  Adiantum  cardiochlaana,  and  a  unique  plant  of  A. 
macrophyllum  were  specially  deserving  of  notice.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
taste  for  Adiantums  increasing,  as  they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
general  decorative  pui'poses.  Among  the  Ferns  we  may  notice  two  fine 
specimens  of  Cyathea  dealbata,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Perry,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Miles  Esq.,  Shirehampton;  near  Bristol.  Class  32,  for  Lycopods, 
was  not  well  contested,  and  the  first  award  went  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe, 
of  the  Paddock  Nursery,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Palms. — These  graceful  plants  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in 


the  show,  and  afforded  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  their  special 
characteristics  as  decorative  plants  are  now  becoming  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  J.  W.  Wimsett,  of  the  Ashburnham  Park  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
staged  six  well-grown  plants  in  Class  10,  and  to  these  the  first  prize  was 
judiciously  awarded.  In  this  group  we  may  notice  Astrocaryum  Mexi- 
canum,  a  distinct  and  effective  spinose  Palm,  having  glaucous  under- 
surfaccs  to  its  flabellate  or  irrregularly  pinnate  foliage.  In  addition  to 
these,  fresh  plants  of  Hyophorbe  Verschafi'eltii,  Areca  lutescens,  and  the 
effective  Stevensonia  grandiflora  were  included  in  this  group.  Mr.  Bull 
wa.s  second  in  the  same  class  ;  and  his  well-grown  specimens  in  Class  87 
were  good  examples  of  these  graceful  plants.  Here  again,  however,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wimsett  carried  oft"  the  highest  award,  with  fine  examples  of  Latania 
ruljra,  Euterpe  montana,  Thrinax  elegans,  Dsmonorops  palembanicus, 
D.  periacanthus,  and  Areca  lutescens.  Mr.  B.  S.  Wdliams  had  also  good 
plants  in  this  class,  including  the  elegant  Cocos  Weddelhana,  Welfia  regia, 
Martinezia  Lindeniana,  and  other  I'are  species.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
Palms  scattered  through  the  large  tent,  we  may  specially  note  the  noble 
specimen  of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  exhibited  in  Mr.  W.  Cole's  prize  collection. 
Class  72.  We  gave  a  figure  of  this  plant  some  time  ago,  it  being  at  the  time 
the  finest  specimen  in  Europe.  Pritohardia  grandis  was  shown  in  excellent 
condition  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  and  we  consider  it  a  grand  acquisition  to  the 
flabellate  section.  Its  broad  convex  leaves  are  a  foot  or  more  across,  and 
of  a  deep  fresh  green  colour.  It  is  a  noble  plant,  and  looks  well  when 
contrasted  with  the  more  finely-cut  fohage  of  the  pinnate  group.  Kentia 
C'anterburyaua  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  AV.  Maule  and  Sons,  Bristol,  in 
good  condition. 

Succulent  Plants. — Like  the  last  group  (the  Palms),  these  curious 
plants  are  just  beginning  to  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  growers 
and  the  general  public  ;  and  we  know  of  few  classes  of  decorative  plants 
more  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  than  these.  Many  of  the  smaller 
Cacti  thrive  under  greenhouse  or  even  window  culture,  and  we  hope  to 
pee,  ere  long.  Succulents  more  generally  grown.  One  of  the  great  points 
in  their  favour  is  that  they  grow  readily,  without  the  trouble  and 
careful  attention  required  by  many  other  plants.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  them  occupy  such  a  prominent  position  and  excite  so  much  interest 
as  they  did  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  J.  Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Peacock, 
Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  was  first  in  all  the  classes,  and  the 
collections  he  staged  were  well  worthy  of  the  honourable  awards  they 
received.  The  Agaves  staged  in  Class  33  were  fine  exa.mples  of  the 
smaller  growing  kinds,  and  did  the  exhibitor  great  credit.  In  this  class 
Mr.  B.  S.  Wilhams  was  a  good  second  with  A.  gominiflora,  A.  Vcrschaf- 
fcltii,  A.  filifera  deusa,  and  three  other  good  kinds.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Drummond,  who  showed  well  in  the  other  classes,  had  a  remarkably  fine 
A.  filifera  in  his  group.  One  charm  wliich  adds  extra  value  to  these  as 
decorative  plants  is  their  Protean  variabihty,  scarcely  two  plants  raised 
from  seed  coming  exactly  alike — indeed,  in  this  respect,  they  may  truth- 
fully be  said  to  rival  the  Orchids  themselves.  In  Class  137,  Mr.  W. 
Cai'penter,  Victoria  Nursery,  Western,  staged  a  nice  group  of  Cacti ;  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Dutton,  25,  Wilson  Street,  Bath,  had  a  still  more  effective 
group,  two  of  the  most  showy  species  being  in  flower.  Echinopsis 
multiplex  rosea  bore  three  of  its  large  flowers,  which  are  of  a  delicate 
lilac  colour,  shading  to  white  in  the  tube.  Echinocereus  multicostatus 
bore  two  of  its  fiery  crimson  flowers,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
remai'kable  in  ha.ving  very  blunt  apices  to  theu-  segments.  Mr.  C.  Drum- 
mond also  exhibited  in  this  class.  A  very  rare  and  strildng  collection 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Croucher,  including  the  noble  three-legged  example 
of  Echinocactus  Pottsii,  figured  in  our  pages  some  time  ago.  Several  of 
the  more  delicate  or  rarer  kinds  wei'e  glutted  on  some  species  of  columnar 
Cereus,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  their  elevated  position,  being  in  the  greatest 
health  and  vigour.  In  Class  13G,  both  Mr.  Croucher  and  Mr.  C.  Drum- 
mond came  out  very  strong,  the  awards  being  made  in  the  order  named, 
and  Messrs.  Boll  &  Thorpe,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  came  in  third  with  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  the  smaller  and  hardier  kinds. 

Pelargoniums. — A  few  nice  examples  of  these  plants  were  staged, 
the  best  in  the  nurserymen's  classes  being  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  the 
Koyal  Nurseries,  Slough,  whose  specimens  were  well  grown  and  profusely 
covered  with  their  showy  flowers.  In  the  amateurs'  classes,  Mr.  A. 
Morse,  gardener  to  W.  P.  Baker,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  with  very  nice 
specimens,  the  other  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Bricknell,  Marsh,  and 
Evans.  In  Class  15,  Mr.  A.  Morse  was  first  with  half  a  dozen  very 
nicely  gi'own  fancy  kinds,  among  which  we  may  notice  the  following  as 
most  efl'ective : — Bridesmaid,  blush  hlac  and  white  ;  Jane  Grey,  maroon 
and  white ;  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  deep  rosy  lilac ;  and  Countess  of 
Waldegravo,  very  deep  rose.  Mr.  J.  Evans  also  exhibited  very  creditably 
in  this  group,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Lye,  gardener  to  W.  Hay,  Esq.,  Cliffe  Hall, 
Devizes,  came  in  third.  The  zonal,  flowering,  and  foliage  kinds  were 
fine,  and  the  double  flowering  varieties  shown  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mai'sh,  and  Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  were  excellent  in  their  way,  the 
awards  being  made  in  the  order  named.  In  the  first  prize  group  were 
well  flowered  specimens  of  Signet,  bright  scarlet ;  Madame  Lemoine, 
bright  rose  ;  and  Madame  Boulard,  a  profuse  flowering,  rosy-flowered 
variety,  well  worih  cultivating.  Mr.  T.  Pestridge  also  showed  in  this 
class,  but  his  plants,  though  otherwise  well  grown,  were  rather  drawn. 

Fuchsias. — These  were  large  and  particularly  well  flowered  ;  in  the 
amateurs'  class  of  half  a  dozen  plants,  Mr.  Wilcox,  Bath,  was  first  with 
nice  pyramidal  specimens  of  Pauline,  Rhoderick  Dhu,  British  Sailor, 
Annie,  Marginata,  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster.  Amongst  the  other 
competing  groups  in  this  class,  Try-rae-oh,  Arabella,  Excellent,  Starlight, 
Rose  of  Castile,  Schiller,  and  Red  Rover  were  the  best ;  in  the  class  of 
fom'  plants,  two  double-flowered  ones,  viz.,  Marksman  and  Vainqueur  do 
Puebla,  were  very  conspicuous  and  striking.  Marginata,  from  Mr. 
Wilcox,  was  first  as  the  best  specimen  Fuchsia ;  it  was  a  large  and  fine 
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plant,  laden  with  bloom.  In  tlio  nurserymen's  class  of  six  Fnclisias,  Mr. 
H.  Mould,  Bath,  was  first  with  a  very  excellent  group  of  plants,  averaging 
jibout  G  feet  high,  by  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Tho  varieties  were 
Schiller,  Lustre,  Tristram  Shandy,  Arabella,  Venus  de  Medici,  Koso  of 
Castile.  In  the  second  group,  Wave  of  Life  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
prettiest  Fuchsias  in  the  exhibition ;  it  was  a  young  plant  of  a  loose  and 
graceful  character,  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  red  flowers,  and  an 
aliuudance  of  healthy,  though  yellow-tinged  foliage. 

Ijiliums. — In  the  different  classes  for  these  charming  bulbs,  Mr.  W. 
Bull  and  Mr.  Thos  Ware  staged  nice  collections.  The  former  exhiljitor 
had  L.  umbellatum  grandlliorum  (bearing  large  orange-coloured  flowers), 
L.  umbellatum  f  ulgidum,  and  one  or  two  other  varieties.  A.  white-flowered 
variety  of  L.  Martagon  was  also  included  in  this  group.  Messrs.  Ware  and 
Sous  had  L.  eximium  (a  pure  white  variety,  sweet-scented,  aud  resembliu<r 
L.  longiflorum),  L.  aurautiacum,  L.  fulgens,  and  the  tall  Ijuff-flowcred 
L.  cxcelsum.  We  know  of  few  objects  more  noble  or  interesting  than  a 
line  bed  of  hardy  Lilies,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  seen  them  so  well  repre- 
sented on  this  occasion. 

Pansies. — Of  these  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  received 
first  prizes  for  both  English  and  fancy  sorts,  and  Mr.  Meddick,  of  the 
same  city,  was  second.  The  best  Pansies  at  the  show,  however,  both 
English  and  fancy  sorts,  were  those  shown  by  ilcssrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and 
Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  whoso  blooms  were  large,  of  fine  substance,  brightly 
coloured,  and  symmetrical  in  form.  Mr.  Ware  and  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons  likewise  provided  very  beautiful  collections  of  these  favourite  florists' 
flowers. 

Hardy  and  Variegated-leaved  Bedding  Plants.— In  the 
class  of  twenty-five  plants  of  each  of  these,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Thorpe  were 
the  most  successful  competitors.  Their  collection  included  Yuccas, 
Polemonium  cseruleum,  Bambusa  Fortunei,  Sedum  Sieboldii,  Semper- 
\'ivums.  Grasses,  Ivies,  and  also  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  similar 
plants. 

Koses. — Of  these  there  was  agrand  displayon  Tuesday ;  the  principal 
Kose  show,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  Thursday.  The  blooms 
exhibited  on  Tuesday,  by  amateurs  as  well  as  by  nurserymen,  were  large, 
brightly  coloured,  and  otherwise  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sou,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Camm  were  the  principal  exhibitors.  Amongst  hybrid  perpetiials,  the 
beautiful  deep  crimson  sort  called  Reynolds  Hole  was  particularly 
striking,  and  other  brilliantly-coloured  kinds  were  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Lord  Macaulay,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
General  Jacqueminot,  and  Alfred  Colombe.  Among  paler  coloured  hybrid 
pcrpetuals  may  be  mentioned  La  France,  MdJle.  Eugene  Verdier,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  and  Contifolia  rosea  ;  and,  of  a  still  darker  hue,  John 
Hopper,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Knorr,  Clothilde  RoUand,  Edward 
Morren,  and  others.  One  of  the  finest  hybrid  perpetual  Roses,  however, 
was  Annie  Laxton,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  .Sons,  which  is  a  fine, 
cup-shaped,  very  double  sort,  of  a  rosy-carmine  colour.  The  same  firm 
also  showed  a  dozen  blooms  of  the  exquisite  rosy-lilac,  tea-scented  kind, 
called  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  which  was  one  of  the  best  Roses  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. Amongst  other  tea-scented  sorts,  Chmbing  Devoniensis,  JNfarie  Van 
Houtte,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Comte  de  Paris,  and 
Madame  Sertot  were  particularly  good.  Among  Boui'bons,  the  best  was 
Souvenir  delaMalmaison.  Noisette  Roses  were  very  beautiful,  esxiecially 
Marechal  Kiel,  Niphetos,  aud  Triomphe  de  Rennes. 

Cut  Flowers.— Cut  blooms  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
marvellously  tine,  especially  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son,  of 
Manchester,  to  \vhom  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  Amongst  them  were 
trusses  of  Dipladcnia  amabihs,  several  soi-ts  of  Allamandas,  Ixoras, 
Heaths,  and  Orchids,  Statice  Holfordi,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Draco- 
phyllumgracile,  Stephanotisfloribunda,  Pimelea  diosmrefolia,  &c.  Miss 
Baiues,  Southgate,  also  showed  a  stand  of  a  dozen  bunches  of  very  choice 
blooms  of  a  character  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  ;  as  did  also 
Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  of  Bloxham  Hall.  Of  cut  blooms  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  Mr.  Ware  exhibited  the  finest  collection  ;  but  those  from  Mr. 
Perkins,  of  Leamington,  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Shipston-on-Stonr,  Mr. 
Laking,  of  Chipping  ISTorton,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Bristol  were  also  good. 
For  a  dozen  bunches  of  three  trusses  of  blooms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  Gabriel,  Vale  Lodge,  Bath,  was  first  with  large  umbels  of  brightly 
coloured  and  well-formed  flowers  of  Lorenzo,  Grand  Duke,  Warrior, 
Monster,  Rising  Sun,  Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  Emiline  Grisau,  Ciladiatcur, 
Pioneer,  Blue  Bell,  and  Mrs.  Upton.  So  fine  were  the  cut  blooms  in  this 
class  that  aU  the  competing  stands  received  prizes.  In  the  class  of  half 
a  dozen  sorts  of  cut  blooms  of  the  double-flowered  Pelargoniums,  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  and  Co.  were  first  with  very  fine  blooms  of  C.  Gligim,  Madame 
Bondet,  Wilhelm  Ptitzer,  and  Victor  Lemoine  as  scarlets  ;  and  Madame 
Boutard  and  Marie  Lemoine  as  pink-coloured  sorts. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  and  Flowers.— 
Of  these  there  were  few  exhibitors.  For  a  dozen  specimens  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  was  first  with 
well-flowered  plants  of  Spir.T?a  Aruncus  and  japonica.  Orchis  foliosa  (very 
fine),  Lilium  umbellatum,  Funkia  ovata  marginata,  remarkable  alilve  for 
its  flowers  and  variegated  leaves,  two  sorts  of  double-flowered  Pjtc- 
thrums,  two  sorts  of  Delphiniums,  two  kinds  of  Campanulas,  and 
Geranium  ibericum.  For  cut  flowers  of  the  same  kind  of  plants,  Mr. 
"Ware  was  also  first  with  bunches  of  Irises,  Spira?as,  Lilies,  Pa30nies, 
Alliums,  &c.,  and  to  the  same  exhibitor  was  Ulcewise  awarded  a  prize  for 
nine  Lilies  in  pots,  the  kinds  being  eximium,  exeelsum,  auratum,  Marta-gou, 
Thunbergianum,  a  dwarf  variety  of  aurantiacum,  and  three  varieties 
belonging  to  the  umbellatum  section.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  had  another 
very  fine  gi'oup  of  Lilies.  In  the  class  of  a  collection  of  Alpine  plants, 
equal  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ware  and  Messrs.  Garraway  &  Co.,  of 


Bristol.  Those  from  the  first-namcl  exhibitor  consisted  chiefly  of  plants 
in  flower,  and  those  from  the  Latter  principally  of  ornamental-leaved 
plants,  such  as  Scdums,  Saxifrages,  Campanulas,  &c.  For  a  group  of 
twenty  hardy  Alpine  or  herbaceous  variegated-leaved  plants,  Mr.  Ware 
was  first  with  specimens  that  would  have  maintained  their  position 
againat  many  a  good  score  of  (ine-Ieavcd  stove  plant*.  They  consisted 
of  variegated  forms  of  Symphytum  ofHcinale,  Iris  Pseudacorus,  Spirffia 
Ulmaria,  Vitis  hcderacea,  Sedum  japonicum,  S.  Sieboldii,  S.  atro- 
purpnreum,  Hemerocallis  Kwanso,  Alopecurus  pratensis,  Solannm 
Dulcamara,  and  various  sorts  of  variegated  and  ornament^U -leaved  Funkiafl. 
For  six  double-flowered  Pyi-ethrums,  Mr.  Ware  was  first,  and  Mr.  G.  Tur- 
ner, Slough,  received  a  similar  award  for  a  half  dozen  plants  of  iVntir- 
rhinuras.  Mr.  Tvirner  likewise  exhibited  a  wonderfully  good  collection  of 
cut  flowers  of  Piconies,  also  some  good  Tree  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
and  Messrs.  Garraway  showed  a  fine  and  extensive  collection  of  cut 
blooms  of  Irises  and  P.a^onies. 

Wew  Plants. — Of  these  sonm  account  will  bo  furnished  next  week. 

Hardy  Shrubs  and  Conifers.— At  the  end  of  the  large  tent,  next 
the  main  entrance,  Mr.  JIaurice  Young,  of  Godalming,  had  a  rustic  bank  in 
the  form  of  a  rootery,  on  which  he  planted  a  collection  of  Conifers, 
Japanese  Maples,  and  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs.  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Castle  Kennedy,  also  showed  a  basketful  of  his  prettily-varieg4.ted  Abies 
Douglasii  Stairii. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — Nurserymen's  collections  of  these  were 
more  limited  than  usual.  From  Mr.  R.  J.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  came  the 
largest  group,  to  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded.  It  contained  a  speci- 
men of  the  beautiful  Tacsonia  exoniensis,  trained  on  a  trellis,  and  laden 
with  bright  magenta  coloured  flowers.  The  same  nurseryman  also  s'uowed 
several  fine  plants  of  the  newer  sorts  of  Drac;cna,  a  large  and  fine- 
flowered  specimen  of  Blandfordia  tlammula,  a  fine  specimen  of  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  and  several  Ferns,  Crotons,  and  other  stove  and  groenhouso 
plants.  Mr.  B.  S.  WUliams,  Upper  HoUoway,  was  second  with  an  ex- 
cellent group  of  the  newer  kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Amongst 
them  were  several  fine  specimens  of  Anaictochilus  in  flourishing  con- 
dition, various  kinds  of  pitcher  plants,  the  beautifully  variegated  Uabroth- 
amniis  llawkshawianus  ,  Echeveria  scaphylla,  pulveruleuta,  and  farinosa  ; 
a  nice  plant  of  the  semi-scandent  Paullinia  thalictrifolia ;  Agave  Wil- 
liamsii — a  beautiful  narrow-leaved  sort;  and  some  others.  In  this  group 
were  also  a  large  and  "well  flowered  specimen  of  Cypripedium  caudatum 
and  a  huge  example  of  Authurium  Seherzerianum,  together  with  some 
beautiful  Filmy  Ferns,  Palms,  Dracicnas,  Crotons,  &(:.,  aud  several 
plants  of  the  pretty  yellow-flowered  Cyclobothra  pulchella.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Drummond,  Bath,  showed  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plauts  containing 
Alocasia  Jenuingsii,  and  a  few  nice  stove  and  greenhouse  fine-foliaged 
plauts  and  Ferns.  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  furnished  half  a 
dozen  profusely-flowered  little  specimens  of  Clematis,  consisting  of 
lanugino.sa  uivea,  Mrs.  J.  Bateman,  Jackmanni,  Alexandra,  rubella,  and 
maguifica.  As  the  best  specimen  Clematis,  Messrs.  Jackman  showed  a 
medium-sized  plant  of  Thomas  Moore,  which,  although  a  considerably 
smaller  plant  than  the  second  prize  one,  was  nevertheless  the  newest 
and  best  flowered. 

Dinner  Table  Decorations. — These  were  pretty  numerous,  and 
of  rather  more  than  average  merit.  The  prizes  were  liberal,  £20,  £15,  £10, 
and  £r,  and  two  ladies  took  the  first  and  second  prizes,  Mrs.  E.  Harris, 
of  Clarendon  Park,  SaUsbury,  being  first,  and  Miss  Edith  Blair,  of  SO, 
Upper  Bedford-place,  London,  second.  The  contest,  as  usual,  lay  between 
elaborateness  and  simplicity  ;  and,  as  usual,  simplicity  gained  the  day. 
We  suppose,  after  a  time,  the  lesson  will  be  learned  by  competitors  at 
exhibitions,  and  private  decorators,  that  overloading  is  vulgar,  and  that  in 
regard  to  such  matters,  enough  is  better  than  a  feast.  The  prize  table 
was  dressed  with  a  light  hand.  Three  tall  March  glasses,  with  slender 
stems,  were  dressed  with  a  few  drooping  Fuchsias  and  Maiden-hair. 
There  was  Httle  colour,  and  no  excess  of  green.  Fom-  simple 
glasses  were  also  placed  on  the  table,  with  a  single  small  Iris  and  Fern 
leaf  in  each.  The  top  portion  of  the  centre  glasses  was  furnished  with 
tall  Grasses,  sprays  of  Schizanthus  and  Rodanthe  Manglcsii,  which 
contrasted  admirably  with  the  Fuchsias  in  the  branches  of  tho 
glasses.  The  uapkius  wore  slightly  raised,  and  a  tiny  bouquet-like 
"  button-hole  "  was  placed  on  each.  The  fruit  was  rather  common-place,  a 
small  Melon  and  Pine  at  top  and  bottom,  and  six  dishes  of  other  fruits. 
Assuredly,  neither  the  quality  of  the  dessert  nor  of  the  flowers  had  any- 
thing to  do  vrith  the  gaining  of  the  prize— but  taste,  pure  and  simple, 
only.  But  it  is  possible  to  carry  simplicity  into  poverty  or  barren- 
ness. This  is  what  Miss  Blair  almost  seemed  to  do  on  this  occasion.  Two 
tiny  Palms  were  let  through  the  table  at  the  ends,  and  one  March  glass, 
nicely  dressed,  formed  the  centre.  A  dozen  or  more  tiny  glasses  were 
placed  around.  The  napkins  were  nicely  folded,  and  the  dessert  was  good. 
■The  other  exhibits  were  much  more  elaborate,  and  some  of  the  desserts 
were  choice  and  remarkably  good.  Possibly,  in  putting  so  much  on  their 
tables,  they  were  partly  led  astrav  by  the  wording  of  the  schedule,^  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  means  of  utilising 
fruit  and  flowers  in  the  adornment  of  the  dinner  table.  It  would  also  seem 
as  if  they  had  read  utilising  in  the  sense  of  using,  and  thought  the  more  that 
were  used  thegreater  thelikolihood  of  their  gaining  theprize.  Some  of  the 
tables  (which  were  all  set  for  fourteen)  were  also  covered  with  fruit,  flowers, 
and  glass  so  thickly  as  to  hide  all  the  cloth.  Others  were  dressed  with 
much  taste,  but  all  beyond  the  first  two  were  over-dressed.  The  third 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Cheltenham,  who  had  three  March 
glasses,  eight  tiny  baskets  of  flowers,  and  a  very  fine  dessert  of  Pmes, 
Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs.  The  fourth  prize  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Cj-plier.  of  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham,  who  had  three 
March  glasses,  glass  troughs,  &c.,  and  a  capital  dessert.    Each  of  these 
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exhibitors  dressed  their  centre  glasses  well  with  Grasses,  Perns,  and 
flowers,  and  they  rather  erred  in  having  too  many  good  things  displayed, 
than  in  crowding  them  into  too  limited  a  space.  The  single  glasses  for 
dinner  or  dining-room  tables  called  forth  a  spirited  competition,  and 
some  of  them  were  very  pretty.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  gardener  to  Lady  Mackworth,  Camden  Place,  Clifton ;  the 
second  by  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Cheltenham;  and 
the  thu'd  by  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  Thos.  Baines,  Esq.,  Stoke  Bishop, 
Bristol.  The  bouquets  were  plentiful,  hat  not  of  the  usual  merit.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  prize-takers  : — First,  Mr.G.  Perkins, Leamington  ;  second, 
Mr.  Turner,  West  Derby,  Liverpool ;  third,  Do.,  do. ;  fourth,  Mr.  Evans, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Cheltenham.  There  were  over  twenty 
competitors  iti  all.  For  a  button-hole  bouquet.  Miss  Baiues  was  first, 
ivith  a  Deudrobium  Devonianum  in  the  centre,  sun-ounded  by  a  few 
flowers  of  the  d-elicate  Calanthe  vestita,  with  a  single  Gleichenia  fi-ond 
[standing  up  at  the  back,  and  three  tiny  bits  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  drooping 
slightly  all  round — a  charming  Bouquet. 

Plants  Suitable    for   Dinner   Table    Decoration.— In  the 

class  of  half  a  dozen  of  these  were  exhibited  some  extremely  pretty  little 
plants  of  graceful  habit  and  ornamental  appoai*auce.  Mr.  W.  Bannister, 
Cole  House,  Westburgh-on-Trym,  was  first  with  DracKna  f  errea,  Coopex'i, 
liueata  and  congesta,  Lomaria  gibba,  and  Adiantum  trapeziforme.  Pro- 
minent amongst  the  other  exhibits  in  this  class  were  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Aralid,  reticulata,  A.  leptophylla,  Pandanus  decerns,  Anaaassa  sativa 
variegata,  Croton  longifolium,  C.  interruptum,  and  several  graceful  little 
Arecas. 

Fruit. — This  was,  on  the  whole,  excellent,  and  the  various  classes  were 
well  represented.  Pine  Apples  were  large,  solid,  and  heavy  ;  and,  in  the 
class  of  three  fruits,  all  the  winning  sorts  were  Queens.  The  three  from 
Mr.  G.  Ward,  Bishops  Stortford,  to  whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded, 
weighed  collectively  15  lbs.  6  oz.  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  Selwood,  Eaton  Ilall,  third.  In  the  class  of  one  Pine, 
of  any  sort,  Mr.  Ward  was  again  first,  with  a  IjeautifuUy-grown  Queen  ; 
Mr.  iiiles  was  second,  with  the  same  sort ;  and  Mr.  H.  Battrara,  Cyfarthfa 
Castle,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  third,  with  a  huge  Providence.  Amongst  fruits, 
Grapes  were  the  most  remarkable  in  point  of  excellence,  the  bunches 
being  large,  well  shouldered,  and  thickly  set,  and  the  berries  plump,  well 
coloured  and  ripened,  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  bloom.  The  finest  dish 
of  black  Grapes  consisted  of  three  very  large  and  perfect  clusters  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  from  Mr.  Colemau,  Eastuor  Castle,  Ledbury  ;  the  other 
winning  black  sorts  were  likewise  of  the  same  variety.  For  a  dish  of 
white  Grapes,  Mr.  Smith,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  was  first,  with  three 
superb  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and  to  the  same  kind  second 
and*  third  prizes  were  awarded.  Amongst  other  white  varieties  shown 
were  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  White  Frontigaan,  Chavoush,  Common  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  excellent  clusters  of  Forster's  White  Seedling,  and 
extraordinarily  large  and  fine  clusters  of  Bowood  Muscat.  The  latter 
were  unfortunately  unripe,  and  were,  therefore,  disqualified.  Neverthe- 
less, in  this  case,  and  also  in  that  of  a  basket  of  Grapes,  perhaps,  it  had 
larger  and  better  clusters  than  any  other  kind,  but  in  neither  instance 
wore  the  berries  ripe.  In  the  class  of  a  basketful  of  Grapes,  weighing 
12  lbs,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  stood  first,  and  the  Black  Hamburgli 
second  ;  indeed,  the  one  as  a  white  and  the  other  as  a  black  Grape  had  uo 
equal  in  point  of  size  of  bunch  and  fine  finish,  coupled  with  ripeness.  For 
three  varieties  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  was  awarded  a  first 
prize,  for  fine  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexau'^ria,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  Black  Hamburgh.  Some  examples  ot  ne^  in  pots  were  exhi- 
l>ited,  but  their  fruit  was  badly  coloured.  Tl  '^^e  Was  only  one  class  for 
Peaches,  and  the  prizes  in  that  were  keenly  con.  ed,  all  the  fruits  shown 
being  remarkably  large  and  well  coloured.  To  half  a  dozen  Royal  Georges, 
from  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  Dorking,  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  This  sort, 
together  with  Noblesse  and  Bcllegarde,  were  the  only  varieties  shown. 
Nectarines  were  furnished  in  bundanee,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  competing  half-dozens,  some  of  which  were  uncommonly  fine. 
Mr.  Jack,  Battle  Abbey,  Surrey,  was  first,  with  a  fine  dish  of  Elruge ; 
Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  A.  Grant,  Whittington  Hall,  Chelford,  being  the 
other  successful  competitors.  Of  Figs,  only  four  dishes  were  exhibited, 
the  kind  being  Brown  Turkey,  which  was  largo  and  well  ripened.  The 
supply  of  Cherries  was  limited  ;  but  Mr.  J.  Miles  and  Mr.  Beck  showed 
line  fruits  of  Black  Circassian  and  Elton.  Strawberry  classes  were  well 
filled,  and  the  produce  in  most  cases  good.  For  six  distinct  kiuds,  Mr.  .1. 
Holder,  Kestbury,  Cheltenham,  was  first,  with  Alice  Maud,  Kitley's 
(ioliah,  Keen's  Seedling,  British  Queen,  President,  and  TroUope'sVictoria. 
Amongst  the  other  sorts  shown  were  Sir  C.  Napier,  Duo  de  Mala- 
koff,  Souvenir  de  Kief,  Dr.  Hogg,  Eclipse,  Premier,  and  Excellent. 
For  a  single  dish  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  J.  Brickell  was  first  with  very 
fine  examples  of  Sir.  C.  Napier;  Mr.  Coleman  was  second  with  British 
(^ueen;  and  Mr.  Douglas  third  with  La  Constante.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Clevedon, 
exhibited  two  dishes  of  a  nice-looking  small  seedling  Strawberry.  Of 
Melons  there  was  a  great  variety,  but  most  of  them  were  unripe.  The 
best  green-fleshed  sort  was  a  medium-sized  fruit  of  Victory  of  Bath, 
quite  ripe,  and  of  most  delicious  flavour ;  but  amongst  all  the  other  fifteen 
green-fleshed,  and  fourteen  scarlet-fleshed,  fruits,  not  one  was  at  its  best. 
Amongst  scarlets.  Scarlet  Gem  was  first,  Reak's  Hybrid— a  kind  very 
like  Scarlet  Gem — was  second,  and  Moreton  Hall  third.  Many  good 
Cucumbers  were  exhibited,  both  in  the  class  allotted  to  them  and  also  in 
miscellaneous  collections  of  vegetables.  In  the  class  of  two  braces,  each 
of  different  sorts,  Mr.  Holder  was  first  with  fine,  young,  beautifully 
bloomed  specimens  of  a  deep  green  colour,  called  Holder's  Dreadnought 
and  Little  Gem.  Blue  Gown,  Harrison's  White  Spine,  Telegraph,  and 
Hobb's  Prolific  were  the  best  of  the  other  sorts.  Of  Tomatoes,  some 
extremely  fine  fruits,  largo  and  well  ripened,  were  exhibited.    Mr.  Cox, 


Madresfield  Court,  was  first  with  the  ordinary  large  red-fruited  sort; 
Orangefield  Prolific  and  Hathaway  Excelsior  being  the  other  two  Irinds 
exhibited.  In  the  class  of  miscellaneous  fruits  not  mentioned  in  the 
schedule,  Mr.  A.  Morse,  Broomwell  House,  Bristol,  was  first  with  a  dish 
of  Scotch  Bonnet  Capsicums,  a  kind  rightly  named,  for  they  precisely 
resemble  in  shape  an  old-fashioned  broad  Prince  Charlie  or  Strathspe  y 
bonnet.  In  the  same  class  another  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Brickell  for  a  dish  of  King  Pippin  Apples  in  a  state  of  good  preservation, 
but  somewhat  deficient  in  flavour ;  Newton  Pippins  and  a  bunch  of 
Bananas  were  also  shown  under  this  head.  For  a  collection  of  fruit,  Mr. 
D.  Wilson,  Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  Devon,  was  first  with  an  admirable 
collection,  consisting  of  six  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  a 
smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  and  a  Queen  Pine,  a  Golden  Perfection  Melon, 
Stirling  Castle  anil  Royal  George  Peaches,  Violet  Hative  Nectarines,  two 
dishes  of  Marguerite  Strawberries,  and  light  and  dark-red  Chemes. 

Vegetables. — In  the  class  of  collections  of  vegetables  grown  by 
gardeners  in  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wiltshire,  very  excellent  ex- 
amples of  that  kind  of  produce  were  exhibited.  Mr.  C'arkell,  Swindon 
Road,  Cheltenham,  was  first  with  William  the  First  and  Laxton's 
Supreme  Peas,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Cauliflower,  early  Stone  Turnips, 
Holder's  Cucumber,  Horn  Carrots,  Bath  Cos  Lettuce,  White  Tripoli 
Onions,  and  Alma,  Skinner's  early,  early  Shaw,  and  Ashleaf  Potatoes. 
The  open  class,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  fifteen  dishes  of  vegetables, 
including  four  of  Potatoes,  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  fine  produce 
exhibited  in  it,  but  also  for  the  quantity  of  each  sort  shown  ;  for  instance, 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes  were  represented  by  a  dozen 
of  one  sort.  Asparagus  by  a  hundred  heads,  &c.  Mr.  Holder  was  first, 
with  Globe  Artichokes,  a  large  dish  of  Mushrooms,  early  Cauliflowers, 
Dreadnought  Cucumbers,  French  Beans,  Harrison's  Glory  Pea,  White 
Dutch  Turnips,  massive  white  "  drumsticks"  of  Asparagus,  Nonpareil 
Cabbage,  Short-horn  Carrots,  Manchester  Red  Celery,  'rripoli  Onions, 
Tomatoes,  and  a  dish  of  Alma  Kidney  Potatoes.  Peas  as  a  rule  were  pretty 
good,  but  the  preference  was  deservedly  given  to  the  sorts  with  well  fiUed 
pods,  such  as  William  the  First,  Laxton's  Supreme,  Alpha,  and  others  of 
that  class;  therefore,  the  large  but  comparatively  empty-podded  kinds, 
though  pleasing  to  the  eye,  had  to  give  place  to  these.  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  Son  offered  prizes  for  three  varieties  of  Laxton's  Peas,  for 
which  a  first  prize  w.as  awarded  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  who 
showed  fine  pods  of  William  the  First,  Popular,  and  Superlative. 
Asparagus  was  large,  and  very  much  bleached.  A  hundred  heads  of  it 
constituted  a  dish,  and  there  were  two  classes,  one  for  the  common  sort, 
and  the  other  for  Conover's  Colossal,  of  which  some  of  the  shoots  were 
fully  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Kidney  Potatoes,  considering 
the  season,  were  unusually  large  in  size.  Mr.  G.  Burrldge  was  first  with 
Moua's  Pride,  Mr.  Willis  second  with  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  and  Mr.  Rooker 
third  with  Haigh's  Kidney.  Rivers's  Royal  Ashleaf,  Haigh's  Kidney  and 
Golden  Multiplier  were  exhibited  as  second  eaiiy  Kidneys;  and,  as  second 
early  round  sorts.  Giant  King  and  Carter's  First  Crop  ranked  the  highest. 
Some  very  fine,  large,  and  heavy  Mushrooms  were  exhibited,  also  several 
dishes  of  Onions,  which  consisted  invariably  of  the  wliite  Tripoli,  the  pro- 
duce of  autumn  sowings ;  these  were  in  many  instances  5  in.  In  diameter,  and 
beautifully  white  and  sound.  Prizes  were  offered  for  a  dozen  sorts  of 
Lettuces,  three  heads  of  each,  but  as  the  two  collections  exhibited  con- 
tained nothing  particular  in  the  way  of  culture  or  variety,  the  first  prize  was 
withheld,  and  second  and  third  prizes  only  were  awarded.  For  a  collec- 
tion of  sweet  and  pot  herbs.  Ml-.  Wm.  Cross,  Peuk  Lodge,  SIdmouth,  Devon, 
was  first  with  a  very  fine  collection  tastefully  arranged  and  neatly  labelled. 
Among  the  different  kinds  were  Tarragon,  Fennel,  common,  broad-leaved, 
and  variegated  Thymes ;  Black,  Spear,  and  Pepper  Mint,  Parsley,  Winter 
and  Summer  Savory,  Chives,  Long  Lea,  Common  and  AVood  Sage  ; 
Clary,  Pot,  Sweet,  and  Knotted  Marjoram,  Burnet,  Bush,  and 
Sweet  Basil,  Chervil,  Balm,  Italian  and  Indian  Cornsalad,  Lavender, 
Anise,  Rosemary,  large  and  small  -  flowered  Borage,  Dill,  Angelica, 
Nasturtium  ofticinale.  Green  Purslane,  Penny  Royal,  Rampion,  Worm- 
wood, Costmary,  Horehound,  blue,  white,  and  red-flowered  Hyssop, 
Pot  Marigolds,  Sorrel,  Rue,  Chamomile,  and  Southernwood.  For  Messrs. 
Carter's  challenge  cup  and  prizes  there  was  a  keen  competition.  The  cap 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Cox,  who  showed  an  excellent  collection,  in  which 
were  Early  Snowball  Turnip,  White  Naples  Onions,  Royal  Ashleaf 
Potatoes,  Victoria  Rhubarb,  Early  Long-pod  Beans,  Laxton's  Alpha, 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Laxton's  Supreme,  Carter's  Hundredfold,  Carter's  First 
Crop,  Carter's  White  Gem,  and  James'  Prolific  Peas  ;  Early  Horn  Carrots, 
Carter's  Dwarf  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Govent  Garden  Garnishing 
Parsley,  Globe  Artichokes,  Atkins's  Matchless  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Tele- 
graph and  Marquis  of  Lome  Cucumbers,  and  Little  Heath,  and  Cox's 
Golden  Gem  Melons.  Mr.  Lumsden,  Bloxham  Hall,  was  second,  with  a 
somewhat  similar  collection. 

Cottagers'  Classes. — These  embraced  such  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  as  are  generally  grown  by  cottagers.  The  best  window 
plant  was  an  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  and  the  second  best  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Musk.  In  the  class  devoted  to  the  largest  collection  of  cut 
blooms  taken  from  any  one  garden,  wonderful  collections,  consisting  of 
the  blooms  of  the  common  herbaceous  plants,  with  occasionally  spikes  of 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Calceolarias,  were  shown.  Blooms  of  Roses, 
consisting  of  such  kinds  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  climbing  Devoniensis, 
Maniuise  de  Castellane,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmalson,  &c.,  were  also 
contributed,  and  there  were  also  classes  for  fruits,  In  which  we  noticed 
Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Cherries.  The  vegetable  classes  were 
well  represented.  Potatoes,  both  of  Round  and  Kidney  sorts,  being 
large  and  good.  Cabbages,  too,  were  as  fine  as  any  in  the  exhibition,  and 
the  other  commoner  subjects,  such  as  Peas,  Onions,  and  Lettuces,  were 
likewise  good. 
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